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PREFACE TO VOLUME IX. 


We have now arrived at the close of the tenth year, and of the ninth 
volume of our work. In the Preface to the eighth volume, we gave some 
account of the objects which we had accomplished, or attempted, in this 
_ publication, or of the various topics to which we had given more or less 
‘attention. It may now be worth while to allude to some of the materials 

upon which our future labors may be expended : 

1. The completion of the history of the colleges and theological sem- 
inaries of our country. It is our aim here to go into considerable detail, 
especially in the early history of the institutions, to embody as large a 
‘mass of authentic facts as our limits will allow, and to furnish references 
to the sources of more complete information. 

2. It is our intention to furnish as perfect lists as the nature of the case 
will allow, of all the Congregational and Presbyterian ministers (not 
already in our pages) who have been settled in the ministry since the 
landing at Plymouth. The ministers of other denominations will be 
included as our limits will permit. In the form of notes, as well as in the 
tables, a very large amount of ecclesiastical statistics will be embodied. 
Our preparations in this department of our labors are already extensive. 

3. Biographical sketches of the early graduates of our oldest colleges. 
In this way, a valuable mass of facts may be rescued from decay and 
extinction. 

4. A history of the historical, philosophical, and other literary and 
learned societies in our country. The Historical Society of Massachusetts 
have, at our request, assigned the task of preparing a history of that very 
useful association, to one of their own members, a 1 gentleman well qualified 
to do justice to the subject. 

5. It is our intention to collect information in regard to all the important 
public libraries in this country, and throughout the world. This infor- 
mation wall be intended to embrace an account of the more rare and 
valuable books, MSS., pictures, &c., some notices of the founders and 
contributors, and an exhibition of the regulations under which the books 
are loaned. 
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6. Biographical sketches of greater or less extent, of eminent deceased 
individuals, laymen as well as clergymen, of our own country and of 
foreign Jands. One of these biographies, as a general thing, will be found 
in each number. The editor, in this, as well as in relation to the other 
topics, will be assisted by various gentlemen, well qualified to aid in the 
undertaking. Engraved portraits, so far as they can be procured, and so 
far as our means will allow, will accompany each biographical sketch. 

7. Occasionally, as it may be judged expedient, complete lists of living 
clergymen of ail denominations in the United States; and extended 
histories of literary institutions, including the names of the faculty, 
schemes of studies, etc., with details respecting academies, common schools, 
etc., will be given. 

8. More attention than has been practicable hitherto, will be bestowed 
on foreign lands, particularly the countries of Europe. The volume which 
now closes, contains two long and very satisfactory articles on the schools, 
universities, learned societies, philanthropic institutions, &c. of France, 
furnished by the Rev. Robert Baird, an American clergyman resident in 
Paris. Mr. B. will act as our stated contributor and correspondent. He 
will furnish, with the permission of Providence, full details respecting the 
state of education and learning, of the ecclesiastical establishments, etc. in 
Holland, Denmark, Sweden, Germany, and other countries of the con- 
tinent. An American friend, resident at one of the English literary 
institutions, will perform the same work in respect to Great Britain. 

9. Essays, as heretofore, will be procured, illustrating the importance of 
the Christian ministry, thorough education, classical instruction, eminent 
piety, and kindred topics. 

10. Miscellaneous matters. Notices of new publications will be found 
in each number. We shall continue to furnish complete lists of the ordi- 
nations, installations, and deaths of ministers of all denominations. An 
accurate collection of facts on this topic, may furnish some important 
general results. 

11. We shall translate from time to time, various interesting statistical 
documents, from the German, French and Latin languages. 

12. A journal of the doings of the American and other education 
societies, will close each successive number. 


In concluding another year, we commit our labors to the candor of the 
religious public, and to the blessing of the great Head of the church. 


Bosron, Aprit 29, 1837. 
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In the first number of this volume, in the biographical sketch of president Porter, we mention that he 


pursued his theological studies with Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, 


of Berlin, Conn, 


Conn. It should have been Dr. Smalley 
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REV. EBENEZER PORTER, D. D. 


LATE PRESIDENT OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER. 


Esenezer Porter was born October 5, 1772, at Cornwall, a town in 
Litchfield county, Conn., 38 miles west of Hartford. Of his ancestors we 
have very little information. His father, Hon. Thomas Porter, was a 
farmer, but for many years, especially in the latter part of his life, was 
somewhat prominent as a political man. In 1779, he removed with his 
family to Tinmouth, a small town in the southern part of the county of 
Rutland, Vermont. Dr. Porter began to fit for college at an early age, 
under the instruction of his brother-in-law, the Rev. Mr. Osborn, then 
minister of Tinmouth. He completed his preparatory studies under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Job Swift, D. D., pastor of the Congregational 
church in Bennington, Vt. He entered the freshman class in Dartmouth 
college in 1788, and in 1792 received the degree of A. B.* At the com- 
mencement exercises, he had the first appointment. During the whole 
college course, he had sustained a high rank as a scholar. 

The remark has not unfrequently been made, that the standing of a 
student in college furnishes little or no data on which to estimate his sub- 
sequent usefulness or reputation. Cases, indeed, occur of premature 
growth. The mind which shoots suddenly to manhood, may speedily 
decay. Boys who have excited extraordinary hopes in college, have after- 
wards sunk into utter obscurity. The mind is also sometimes under the 
stimulus of vicious excitements. A young man toils for the highest honors 
of his class. Day and night his powers are stretched to the utmost inten- 
sity. A stranger to the hallowed motives to literary effort furnished by the 
Christian religion, he nourishes his feverish hopes. The goal is reached ; 
the valedictory oration is secured ; the stirring scenes of commencement- 
day vanish; the plaudits of too partial friends have lost their relish. The 
unhappy youth is thrown out upon the world without an object or a motive. 
His mental energies suffer a fearful collapse. We hear no more of him. 
He is a disgrace to one of the learned professions, or betakes himself to a 
life of idleness, or lingers out a miserable existence in dissipation. Perhaps 
his health was ruined by his unnatural application while in the college. 


* His classmates at the time of graduation were 27 in number. Among them were President Appleton 
h college; Rev. Messrs. 


of Bowdoin college ; William H. Woodward, secretary and treasurer of Dartmout : 
Joel Baker, of Granville, Mass.; Joseph Field, Charlemont, Mass.; Calvin Ingalls; John Jackson; Zepha~ 
niah Swift, Derby, Conn.; Jonathan Ward, Plymouth, N. H.; John Webber, etc. About one half of the 
class are now living. 
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The valedictory has been in more than one instance’a precursor to the 
grave. ‘The constitution was shattered by the enormous draughts which 
the four years made upon it. Still we are inclined to think that the char- 
acter in college is a pretty good index of the whole subsequent life. The 
early developments, as a general thing, correspond to the subsequent his- 
tory. Mind is not so changeable in its aspects as to falsify every prediction. 
Some of the most powerful motives which stimulate the youthful scholar 
are of a permanent, as well as of a laudable character. Years of idleness 
in college are occasionally recovered at a single bound, or atoned for by 
subsequent indefatigable application. But this is not the ordinary law. 
** Seest thou a man diligent in his business; he shall stand before kings.” 
This is as applicable to a scholar’s life, as to that of any other person.* 

Dr. Porter’s career is an illustration of this conclusion. He studied in- 
dustriously and methodically in college; in the whole of his subsequent 
life, so far as his health permitted, he was a hard student. In college 
he acquired for himself respect and an honorable rank ; in his professional 
career he maintained the same ascendancy. 

Dr. Porter became pious during his junior year in college. The cir- 
cumstances connected with this interesting event in his history are not 
known to the writer of this article. The year after he left college, he con- 
nected himself with the Congregational church in Washington, Litchfield 
county, Conn. Of this church he was afterwards pastor. It was then 
under the pastoral care of the Rev. Noah Merwin, with whose daughter 
Dr. Porter subsequently became connected in marriage. 

After leaving college, Dr. Porter spent several months in teaching a 
school. He then commenced the study of divinity in the celebrated private 
theological school of the Rev. Dr. Joseph Bellamy, in Bethlem, Conn. Of 
this distinguished divine and theological instructor, his pupil frequently 
spoke in terms of the highest veneration and respect. For vigor and 
clearness of intellect; for his power in presenting doctrinal truth to the 
understanding and the conscience ; for the hold which he gained in the 
judgment and affection of the students in divinity who resorted to his 
house ; and for the great and happy effects produced by his preaching, his 
lectures, and his published discourses, Dr. Bellamy ranks very high among 
the theologians of this and of other lands. The American church has 
great reason to rejoice that she has been favored with such luminaries as Drs. 
Bellamy, Strong, Hart, Charles Backus, Stephen West, Hopkins, Dwight, 
Hyde, and others. Perhaps no county. in New England has been more 
highly favored in this particular than Litchfield in Connecticut. Not a 
little of the spiritual good which Dr. Porter was enabled to effect, is, no 
doubt, to be attributed to the counsels and example of Dr. Bellamy. The 
length of time employed by Dr. Porter in the study of divinity, is not cer- 
tainly known. It was probably about sixteen or eighteen months. On 
the 6th of September, 1796, he was ordained pastor of the Congregational 
church at Washington, vacant by the death of Mr. Merwin. 

From an article inserted by Dr. Porter in the Connecticut Evangelical 
Magazine for October 1806, and which gives an account of a revival of 
religion in his church and society, we have derived a few facts relating to 
his pastoral labors. ‘‘’Though this church has enjoyed a preached gospel,” 
remarks Dr. Porter, ‘‘ with very little interruption since its formation, a 
period of 64 years, nothing that could properly be termed-.a revival of 


* One of our colleges arranges the classes on its triennial catalogues according to the relative standing 
of the members while in college. An examination of this cutalogue proves that the rank in college is, as 
a general thing, maintained subsequently, 
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‘religion had ever taken place until the present. In the vacancy imme- 
_ diately preceding my ordination, there was, in one part of the society, more 


than usual attention ; and a number united with the church. In the three 
succeeding years, including 1799, twenty-three persons more were added. 
During the four next years, only ten persons made a public profession of 
religion. . . Karly in the summer of 1802, special meetings were appointed 
for the youth, with the express approbation and support of the church. 
These meetings were attended every other week, in the form of a theologi- 


cal school. At each meeting, a question, in the order of a system was 


given, accompanied with an extemporary lecture, or with notice that a 
sermon would be adapted to the subject on the following Sabbath. When 
the latter course was taken, an unusual attention was apparent in the 
youth, as well as in many others. At the meeting succeeding that on 
which the question was given, the papers that had been written by the 
youth were received and read publicly. After a number of practical, 
solemn remarks on the last question, another was given in the same 
manner. From respect to the delicacy of the writers, their papers were 
received so as to leave the author of each one unknown to every other. 
With the same precaution they were returned, having been reviewed at 
leisure, such corrections or remarks as were thought necessary being made 
on them in writing. These meetings, begun with faint expectations, suc- 
ceeded to my joy and astonishment. . . A respectable number usually 
attended ; and twelve or fifteen often wrote on the same question. It was 
surprising to witness the progress made by some of these, not only in 
correct writing, but in doctrinal knowledge. For three successive sum- 
mers, these pleasant and profitable meetings were continued ; when it was 
the will of a holy God to suspend them, through my impaired health. To 
that will, I desire to bow submissively, while I feel this allotment as the 
severest trial of my life. . . Near the close of the summer of 1803, several 
persons became seriously impressed. At the request of six or eight brethren 
of the church, weekly conferences were revived. ‘The church put on the 
aspect of returning health. . . God’s people /onged for a revival, rather than 
expected it. Scarcely did they dare to believe that so blessed a season had 
already begun ; and that the day had indeed dawned, which was to succeed 
a night of more than G0 years. In the autumn, the Sun of righteousness 
arose upon us with healing and salvation in his wings. Dry bones, ani- 
mated by the breath of the Almighty, stood up, new-born believers. . . As 
the fruit of this precious and memorable season, 54 persons have been 
added to the church; none of whom, blessed be God, have in their subse- 
quent conduct been left to discredit their holy profession. . . Of the number 
added to the church, about three fourths were children of parents who were 
professors of religion. Besides the meetings of the young people, the 
church, as a church, had appointed a catechising committee to assist the 
pastor in teaching the children, These catechisings have since been 
regularly attended during the summer season, between the services on 
every other Sabbath; the children being classed according to their know- 
ledge. . . In the fall of the year there is an annual catechising, when every 
child that has attended the stated catechisings through the season, receives 
some religious tract, purchased with money drawn from the church trea- 
sury, and corresponding in value with the child’s progress. The names of 
such as learn the catechism through, are entered on the church records. . . 
From the registers of the schools, in which is preserved the comparative 
improvement of the children in the various branches of instruction, it 
appears that in six of our district schools, examined in the close of the last 
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winter, the number of children that were able to repeat the Assembly’s 
Catechism through, was 101.” 

It will be observed by the preceding quotations from this interesting 
document, that Dr. Porter refers to a failure of his health. We have 
understood from his own lips that this failure was to be mainly attributed 
to an unseasonable and excessive devotion to study, in which he indulged 
while at Washington. In night-study, he assured us he laid the foundation 
for much of his subsequent debility. The preceding extracts will also 
prove the anxiety which he feit, and the multiplied labors which he per- 
formed, in behalf of the spiritual good of his fock. His various exertions, 
especially for the young, seemed to have been marked by that sound judg- 
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ment and forethought which ever after characterized his movements. 


The Theological Seminary at Andover was opened on the 28th of 
September, 1808; on which occasion the Rev. President Dwight of 
Yale college, one of the visitors, delivered a sermon. At the same 
time, the Rev. Eliphalet Pearson, LL. D., professor elect of sacred 
literature, was ordained. Rev. Leonard Woods, D. D., was ap- 
pointed Abbot professor of Christian theology. Soon after, Rev. Edward 
D. Griffin, D. D., was chosen Bartlet professor of sacred rhetoric. On the 
resignation of Dr. Pearson, Rev. Moses Stuart of New Haven, Conn., was 
chosen professor of sacred literature ; and on the resignation of Dr. Griffin, 
the Rev. Ebenezer Porter, the subject of the present sketch, was appointed 
professor of sacred rhetoric. 

The appointment of Dr. Porter was made in 1811. On the 18th of 
December of that year, the South Consociation of Litchfield county held 
a special meeting at the house of Dr. Porter, for the purpose of considering 
the circumstances of the application, and, if thought advisable, to dissolve 
the relation between him and his people. The clergymen present on this 
occasion, were the Rev. Drs. Backus of Bethlem, Tyler of South Britain, 
Beecher of Litchfield, and the Rev. Messrs. Benedict of Woodbury, Chase 
of South Farms, Swift of Roxbury, Whittelsey of New Preston, Taylor of 
Bridgewater, Hart of Plymouth, and Gelston. The Consociation, after 
considering the whole subject, came to the conclusion unanimously, that it 
was Dr. Porier’s duty to accept the appointment. His pastoral relation 
was accordingly dissolved. 

On Wednesday, April 1, 1812, Dr. Porter was inaugurated as professor 
of sacred rhetoric in the theological seminary at Andover. 


In the mental habits and character of Dr. Porter there were very obvi- 
ous and striking excellencies. His sound common sense must have been 


apparent to the most superficial observer. In his public performances, 


there were, frequently, remarks of great pith and sententiousness, which 
were not drawn from books, but from a close observation of human nature. 
During his journies, and in his extensive acquaintance with men and insti- 
tutions, he had treasured up numerous and striking anecdotes illustrative 
of the foibles and the weaknesses, or of the commendable points in human 
character. In the thousand incidents of familiar and domestic life he 
exhibited a keen insight in respect to the motives by which men are gov- 
erned. No one was better qualified to give advice to young men in relation 
to the many points where they would come in contact with society, 
Dr. Porter was also remarkable for his industry. It was a habit which he 
early acquired, and which he retained through life. He had to contend 
with frequent bodily indisposition, and, for many of the latter years of his 
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life, with a shattered and broken constitution. Yet no moment, in which 
it was possible to labor, was lost. He seized with avidity upon every 
interval from pain. Even when under the pressure of severe suffering, 
and unable to leave his study, he had contrived some mental employment, 
which would relieve the tedium of confinement, and at the same time, be 
useful to his fellow creatures. In this respect, he resembled Richard 
Baxter, of whose writings he was extremely fond, and who labored inde- 
fatigably, while suffering under almost all the ills to which men are inci- 
dent. This industry was, however, very far removed from all bustle and 
excitement. There was not the least affectation of extraordinary diligence. 
Some men, by their glowing zeal and boisterous industry, convey the 
impression that they have no method in their labors, and that their work 
will need amendment, if not an entire revision. Dr. Porter was ever calm 
and collected, for he clearly apprehended the nature of his duties, the order 
in which they were to be performed, and the strength necessary for their 
accomplishment. Dr. Porter possessed a discriminating mind. In power 
of profound investigation on abstruse subjects he was excelled by some 
other men. But he mastered whatever he undertook. He clearly appre- 
hended the relations of the different parts of a subject, and the bearing of 
the whole on a particular object. His study of language, his skill-in the 
use of it, the necessity, imposed upon him by his office, of skilfully ana- 
lyzing sentences, doubtless contributed to this result. Language without 
meaning, terms without discrimination, discourse without logic, no one 
was more unwilling or less liable to exhibit. This fault in others, when it 
fell under his observation, and when circumstances rendered it proper, he 
subjected to a severe yet just and kind animadversion. There is great 
perfection in Dr. Porter’s style of writing. So far as the nice balance of 
sentences, the harmonious collocation of their members, and the selection of 
apt and beautiful words are concerned, he was rarely ever excelled. There 
was no heterogeneous agglomeration of epithets or of sentences, no ver- 
biage, no confusion of metaphors. Every thing was distinct, clear, 
finished. We have the same associations respecting the perfection of his 
style, which we have with that of Prof. Playfair, ‘Thomas Campbell, and 
Prof. Frisbie. His words fell on the ear like the music of Handel. In 
his best discourses, the extreme polish was not apparent. ‘The order was 
so logical, and the sentences were so accurately adjusted, that we never 
thought of the indefatigable attention which had been bestowed upon them. 
The sentiment was so clearly and precisely expressed, as to occupy the 
entire attention of the hearer. It found a lodgment in the inmost soul. 
Some of Dr. Porter’s sermons, as delivered by him when in the enjoyment 
of comparative health, were fe/¢ in the conscience and in the heart, and 
produced great and permanent effects. After all which may be said 
respecting unstudied nature, the outbreaking of natural eloquence, the 
happy disregard of rule and of formality, of which we so frequently hear, it 
is yet refreshing and instructive beyond expression to listen to well- 
composed sentences, which have been subjected to the revision of a severely 
disciplined mind. There is a perfection in some of the sentences of a few 
English writers, like Milton and Cowper, which we are wholly unable to 
describe, but which affords the highest mental pleasure. ae 

A prominent trait in the social character of Dr. Porter was his exact 
and methodical arrangement of all his business transactions, 1n connection 
with great benevolence of character, and, considering his means, exten- 
sive charities, No individual was ever less obnoxious to the charge of 
avarice. We never heard the least intimation of any thing resembling 
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meanness in his intercourse with his fellow creatures. At the same time, 
a thoroughly bred accountant could not have managed his.affairs more 
prudently and systematically. His habits in this particular, as must be the 
case with all good habits, descended to things minute and comparatively 

unimportant. It isa most valuable acquisition, and worthy of the serious 
attention of all students, who would, on the one hand, preserve themselves 
free from the charge of avarice and a want of fair and honorable dealing, 
and, on the other hand, maintain the rules of Christian economy, providing 
things honest in the sight of all men, in order that they may render their 
families comfortable, and have wherewithal to bestow upon him that 
needeth. A parsimonious habit and a wasteful expenditure are equally 
removed from the spirit of the Christian religion. Cheerfulness was an 
interesting and prominent trait in Dr. Porter’s domestic character. When 
suffering severe pains of body, while confined for whole dreary winters to 
his,house, or compelled, on the approach of winter, to leave his beloved 
home and his ardently cherished seminary, and repair to a warmer climate 
and the society of strangers, he still maintained the serenity of a composed 
mind, When any thing betided ill to the cause of his country, or of 
Christianity, he was not accustomed so to dwell on the unfaverable aspect, 
as to cloud his brow in gloom, to distrust a merciful Providence, or.to inca- 
pacitate himself for labor. His natural character was undoubtedly pecu- 
liarly amiable. The influence also of a firm and humble hope in Christ, 
had refined and perfected an original endowment of nature.* We may 
also add that there was a remarkable simplicity and honesty of character 
in Dr. Porter. No one ever accused him of duplicity, double dealing, 
equivocation, or any thing of the kind. He possessed a sterling integrity, 
founded on Christian principle, which carried him above all the arts of 
evasion and of insincerity. He was an Israelite indeed, in whom there was 
no guile. No one ever imagined that Dr. Porter could be enlisted in any 
undertaking which would not bear the light of day and the scrutiny of an 
enlightened conscience. At the same time, there was nothing scrupulous 
or over-just in his habits of thinking or acting. He did not fall into the 
fault of some excellent men, in following the letter of the law beyond its 
spirit, or in pressing rules excellent in themselves into matters indifferent, 
and thus creating positive injustice. Combining these, and other inter- 
esting traits of social character which we have not here-room to delineate, 
‘Dr. Porter was, as might have been expected, an interesting companion, 
a tender and faithful counsellor, a conscientious instructor, and a Christian 
gentleman. 

Dr. Porter’s religious views were distinguished for the attribute of clear- 
ness. He did not possess the spiritual imagination of Dr. Payson, nor the 
amplitude in range of John Howe, nor the fertile invention of Richard 
Baxter, but the objects of faith which came within the scope of his mental 
were most distinctly apprehended, and left on his character and 
1¢t the most definite impressions. His religious reading was exten- 
sive, and always discriminating, his acquaintance with pious men and 
sacred institutions was varied and long continued, his religious experience 
decided and thorough, and all were turned to the best practical purposes. 
The system of religious doctrines which he cherished, and at all times 
firmly maintained, accorded with that taught by his venerable theological 


= 
* It may be well to state in this place, that the painting from which the engraving (an engraving which 
is, in most respects, remarkably good) of Dr. Porter, in the present No. of the Register, was taken, fails to 
do justice to the original in this respect. There was an abiding cheerfulness + on his countenance—the 
index of aserene and contented mind. It was depicted on his features in such a manner as to render it 
very difficult to be transferred to the canvass. ’ 
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instructor, Dr. Bellamy. After mature and careful examination, he was 
convinced that this system was founded on the Scriptures. Hence in the 
exhibition and defence of it, he was explicit and decided. Yet he was 
never intolerant, nor pertinacious. He never maintained the opinion, nor 
exemplified it in his practice, that orthodoxy, in the absence of the Chris- 
tian temper, is acceptable to Heaven, or that the mode and spirit in which 
a doctrine are exhibited are of no consequence, provided the doctrine itself 
be sound. He strove to maintain peace, and a Christian temper, while 
he explained and enforced the pure truth of the gospel, never postponing 
or undervaluing peace while he contended for purity. Scarcely any topic 
was exhibited more frequently or impressively in his public preaching than 
the importance of love for the truth and Christian meekness, in addition to 
zeal for orthodoxy ; and that eminent spiritual affections ought always to 
accompany and consecrate fresh acquisitions of religious knowledge. He 
was ever aware of the great danger of substituting biblical or theological 
learning for vital piety. His influence upon the seminary, and upon can- 
didates for the ministry, in this respect, was constantly and successfully 
exerted. 

To our various public charitable institutions, Dr. Porter was a uniform 
and invaluable friend. He not only felt a deep interest in them, and 
offered prayer in their behalf, but contributed liberally for their support. 
He perceived their intimate and essential relation to the kingdom of Jesus 
Christ, and to the promotion of the best interests of the human race. To 
no one of these institutions did he exhibit a stronger attachment, than to 
the American Education Society. He was among the first to perceive the 
necessity of special efforts to seek out and bring forward ministers and 
missionaries for the numerous fields which are whitening for the harvest. 
To this important subject, from the outset, he gave a large amount of thought 
and personal effort. His extensive and important influence in the southern 
States, as well as in other portions of the country, was most cheerfully 
exerted. When this Society was called to experience severe embar- 
rassment and trial, Dr. Porter remained stedfast to its interests, and prompt 
to afford encouragement and aid. Every successive year in its history 
furnishes evidence of the wisdom and forecast of his views in relation to 
this great cause. At the anniversary of the society in Boston, in 1820, 
he delivered a sermon, which has been regarded as among his ablest pro- 
ductions. It discovers the anxious, paternal interest which he felt in the 
subject. It is filled with facts displaying the most elaborate and careful 
research, and is written with his accustomed taste and power. 


Dr. Porter died at Andover on the 8th of April, 1834, at the age of 
sixty-two years. He had been for many years, an invalid. Early in the 
spring, some severe domestic afflictions were the means of still further 
reducing his feeble frame. The powers of nature sunk, till the energies 
of his body and mind entirely gave way. Owing to the absence of reason, 
for the last few days of his life, he was not able to give those testimonies 
of the preciousness of the Christian hope, which, in other circumstances, 
his uniform and consistent piety, his mature and settled views of Christian 
truth, would have led us confidently to anticipate. ‘ 

The funeral services were attended on Friday, the 11th of April. A 
procession of the trustees, patrons, and students of the theological and 
literary institutions was formed at Dr. Porter’s house, and moved with his 
remains to the chapel, where prayers were offered by the Rev. Drs. Dana 
and Church, and a sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Woods, from 
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John xvii. 4, “I have glorified thee on the earth; I have finished the work 
which thou gavest me to do,” 

The following is the inscription on the neat monument, in the form of an 
obelisk, of white marble, which has since been erected to his memory by 
the American Education Society. 


[In front :] 


SAcRED 
to the memory of 
EBENEZER PORTER, D. D. 
who died 1834, aged sixty-two years, 
was graduated at 
' Dartmouth College, 1792, 
ordained as Pasror at 
Washington, Conn., 1795, 
inaugurated as 
Prorerssor of Sacred Rhetoric 
in the Theological Seminary 
at Andover 1812, 
appointed Presiprent of the same 
1827. 


[On the right side :] 


Of cultivated understanding, 
refined taste, solid judgment, 
sound faith, and ardent piety ; 
Distinguished for strict integrity 
and uprightness, 
kind and gentle deportment, 
simplicity and godly sincerity ; 

A Farner to the Institution 
with which he was connected, 

A highly useful Instructor, 

A zealous Patron of the 
benevolent Societies of the times 
in which he lived, 

A true Frienp to the temporal 
and eternal interests of 
his fellow beings ; 

Living, he was peculiarly loved and revered ; 
Dying, he was universally lamented. 


[On the left side :] 


THE 
American Epnucation Society, 
to whose use he bequeathed 
the greater part of his property, 
in token of their high esteem 
and grateful remembrance of 
his services and bounties, 
have caused this monument 
to be erected. 


We have purposely refrained from going into detail, or from giving any thing more than a very brief 
view of Dr. Porter's life, as an extended Memoir will soon appear from the pen of the Rev. L. Matthews, of 
Braintree, Mass., who enjoyed excellent opportunities for acquiring an intimate knowledye of the life and 
character of Dr. Porter, and from whom the public have every reason to expect an interesting and faithful 
biography. 
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THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 
BY THE REV. ROBERT BAIRD, PARIS. 


To the Editor of the American Quarterly Register—Iy conformity with the 
promise which I made to you in my letter written in the month of January, 1836, 
I now furnish you an account of the University of France, or rather of the sys- 
tem of education which is at present established by law in this kingdom. 

In order, however, to execute this task most satisfactorily, and with the 
greatest perspicuity, I shall also give you some notices of the past history of 
education in this country. This article will then, according to the plan which 
I have laid down for its preparation, most properly consist of three parts: 
The history of the University of Paris down to the period of its dissolution in 
1792: The history of the system or plans of education adopted during the first 
revolution, the directory, and the consulate: And a description of the system which 
was established under the empire of Napoleon, together with the modifications 
which it has undergone during the restoration, and especially since the revolution 
of 1830. 

It will be at once perceived that the subject is one of great extent, and quite 
too large to be fully discussed in one article. I shall endeavor, however, to 
give at least an outline of it, and to enable the reader to have, I trust, correct 
conceptions of what ought, to every well informed man, to be an interesting 
subject. We cannot be too well acquainted with the various efforts which have 
been made in different nations, to promote the education of its youth. And it 
may be said, probably, with the strictest conformity to truth, that in no country has 
the history of education, and of literature in general, embraced more interesting 
facts and experiments than in France. 


TI. Pursuing the plan which I have already mentioned, 1 commence with 
Tue History or tHe University or Paris, pown To 1rs DissoLUTIOoN IN 
1792. 

The early history of the University of Paris is involved in much obscurity. 
Its foundation goes back to very remote antiquity ; but the precise epoch of its 
establishment as a school cannot be well ascertained. From the character of 
the early French monarchs we should not be led to infer that they took much 
interest in the subject of education. The most which can be ascertained of a 
favorable character is that some of them had seminaries in their palaces in 
which their own children and those of the nobility seem to have been assembled 
for instruction, 

There is reason to believe that the University of Paris received the seminal] 
element of its existence from Charlemagne, who established an institution for 
the education of youth in the arts of theology. There is some evidence also 
that medicine was included. This was done about A. D. 800. Towards the 
close of that century, Remi, a monk of Auxerre, was very instrumental in keep- 
ing up the reputation which the school had acquired under Charlemagne. 
Through his efforts, and those of bis pupils who succeeded him in the office of 
instruction, the institution gradually increased, until, in the twelfth century, 
it acquired great celebrity, obtained an incorporated form as a society, adopted 
a system of government, received laws for its regulation, and obtained privi- 
leges so great, especially by an ordonnance of Philip Augustus, that 1t seems 
to have been made independent, in its government and regulation, of the city 
and almost of the kingdom. 'This was occasioned by the extreme desire of that 
monarch and his successors to induce the teachers to remain, for they consid- 
ered the institution to be the great ornament not only of the city but of the 
kingdom. 
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At an early period in the history of the ancient Universities on the con- 
_tinent, they were divided into what were termed nations. And as Paris was a 


resort of strangers from all parts of Europe, its University was one of the first 
that adopted this arrangement. A nation was composed of persons of the same 


ved 


country or tract of country, who, whatever might be the nature of their studies, 


L 


joined in forming a body, passing laws and regulations peculiar to themselves, 
- governed by authorities elected by themselves alone, and occupying buildings 


of their own, and pursuing a mode of life confined to their own company. ‘These 
nations had no connection with each other, except when they were convened to 
form the great council of the University. It is difficult to fix the epoch when 
this division of the teachers and students into nations took place in the Uni- 
versity of Paris. But it is probable that it occurred soon after the time of 
Charlemagne. At any rate it is certain that it existed in 1169, for Henry II. 
of England, in his dispute with Thomas 4 Becket, offered, in that year, to refer 
the settlement of it to the judgment- of the peers of France, the Gallican 
church, or the heads of the different provinces (or nations as the word provinces 
here undoubtedly means) of the University of Paris. 

‘The first nations which existed in the University of Paris seem to have been 
those of the French and English. It must be kept in mind that what was then 


called France, and for a long time afterwards, was but a small portion of what 


is now called France. It embraced but a small territory, of which Paris-was 
the capital. In the thirteenth century, the number of nations was four, viz. 
those of France, England, Picardy, and Normandy. The first included, besides 
the French, the students from Italy, Spain, Greece and other oriental countries ; 
whilst the English included Scotch, Irish, Poles, Germans, and all other north- 
ern students. 

The order in which these nations stood when they gave their votes, was as 
follows: France, Picardy, Normandy, and England. Hach nation was divided 
into provinces, and each province into dioceses. The names of the members 
of each province were enrolled in an inscription book; each province had a 
dean chosen by its own members. The deans of the provinces formed the 
ordinary council of the procurator or head of the nation, and their concurrence 
was necessary in every important measure. 

It was the prerogative of each nation to make, alter, or annul its own statutes ; 
to choose its own office-bearers, the highest of whom was the procurator, who 
was to the nation what the rector was to the whole University. The duty of 
the procurator was to have a general superintendence of the nation, keep its 
inscription-book and seal, swear in all the office-bearers, &c. &c. The pro- 
curators constituted the ordinary council of the rector, and united with the rector 
and the deans of the provinces, they formed the great council. Each nation 
had its own patron, church, place of meeting, academic buildings, seals, 
archives, treasury, &c. Its revenues were derived from inscriptions, entrance- 
fees, fines, &c. 

The origin of faculties may be referred to the year 1259. It was occasioned 
by the Dominican and Franciscan monks establishing lectures in theology in 
the year 1229, during a suspension of the lectures in the University caused by 
particular circumstances. When the University recommenced its operations, 
the monks insisted upon their lecturers being taken into it to give instruction 
intheology. ‘This, the nations being secular, opposed, inasmuch as they did 
not wish to have any thing to do with regular or mendicant clergy. This led 
to a long dispute, which was only ended by popes Innocent JV. and Alexander 
IV., threatening to excommunicate the University unless it yielded, which it was 
thus forced to do. Soon after the faculty of theology was formed, those of 
medicine and law were added. Hach faculty had its dean, who, like the pro- 
curator of each nation, was its head. The faculties also made their own laws, 
had each a seal, &c. &c. And in 1281 they were confirmed in all the rights of 
the University. From this period the school of Paris, which had previously 
consisted of four bodies, was composed of seven, viz. of four nations and three 
faculties, represented respectively by- four procurators and three deans. It 
now took the name of the New University. 

About this time the four nations began to be named the faculty of arts, and 
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were curtailed in many of their privileges, whilst the faculties of theology, 
medicine, and law, were called the superior faculties. Soon after this time, also, 
the three faculties began to share with the nations in the choice of the rector. 
They tried long, but without success, to have the nations reduced to but one 
vote, so that they might succeed against them. But this was resisted, and 
down to the eighteenth century each nation continued to have its one vote in 
choosing a rector. In this way the nations, when united, were always able to 
defeat the faculties in the election of that important officer of the institution. 

In the earlier periods of the history of the University of Paris the students 
boarded with the inhabitants of the city, and paid a price regulated by a com- 
mittee appointed jointly by the University and the citizens. But as many 
students, in process of time, flocked to this celebrated seat of learning, who had 
not the means of meeting such an expense, it became a work of charity to erect 
buildings in which they might lodge and be boarded for a small sum, and where 
they might be under the inspection of a guardian, by whom they were also 
conducted to the lectures in the University. At first these establishments were 
on a small scale, and the students received aid from the king, or other sources, 
which circumstance was tlie origin of the modern bursaries or scholarships. 
These colleges became very numerous in the course of time. The first two 
whose origin is mentioned with certainty were, that called St. Thomas du Louvre, 
founded by Robert Count of Dreux, son of Louis le Gros, under the protection 
of St. Thomas of Canterbury (a Becket), and that on Mont St. Genevieve. 
These colleges were not like the colleges.of the present day, but merely build- 
ings in which poor students might lodge and be boarded. In the beginning of 
the thirteenth century, an Englishman, the first physician of king Philip of 
France, founded a college, which was dedicated to St. James. When the 
Dominicans arrived, in 1217, they got possession of this college, and hence 
derived the name of Jacobite Friars. From the same source, at a later date, 
the formidable political body of the Jacobins derived their name. The Domin- 
icans succeeding remarkably well in their efforts to gain pupils, the Francis- 
cans and other mendicant orders entered on the same career and established 
colleges. And their success was great. Among the teachers in the colleges 
of the regular clergy were to be found Albertus Magnus, Alexander Hales, 
Thomas Aquinas, and Bonaventura. 

In 1250, Robert of Sorbonne, confessor of St. Louis, laid the foundation of a 
college which obtained from the name of its founder, the title of the college of 
the Sorbonne. This college was founded to educate secular students of 
theology. ‘This institution afterwards obtained great celebrity for the learning 
and bigotry of its professors, and which, from an astonishing height of renown, 
was reduced almost to a state of desertion by its dreadful spirit of persecution 
and domination. 

In the course of the fourteenth century many new colleges were founded, 
among the most celebrated of which were those of Navarre and Plessis. The 
former was the first royal college instituted in Paris; the Jatter was united to 
the Sorbonne in 1646. In the college of Navarre, provision was made for the 
maintenance of seventy poor students, who were to receive each from four to 
eight sous per week. Whilst this college seems to have been well managed, 
many of the others fell into sad disorders, so much so that the University had 
to enter upon the task of Jooking after them and regulating their affairs. By 
degrees, also, their doors were opened to the. reception of students who them- 
selves paid the expenses of their board and lodging. About this time the 
colleges began to be divided into great and small. In the former—which, in 
the reign of Louis XI., amounted to eighteen in number—grammar and rhet- 
oric, philosophy and theology, were taught. In the latter, only grammar and 
rhetoric. : 

Many colleges were founded in succeeding reigns. In 1530, ‘Francis I. 
established royal lectures in the University, whose salaries were paid from the 
public treasury. This was done to promote the cultivation of languages, of 
which that monarch was a great lover. Henry II. assigned separate apartments 
for this establishment. But Louis XIII. had the honor of. establishing, on that 
foundation, the college royal de France. This college exists at present, and is 
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in a flourishing condition. It does not form one of ‘the royal colleges of Paris, 
but is of a much higher grade. Francis I. appointed twelve professors. In 
1774 it was organized on its present fvoting, with the exception that Louis 
XVIII. founded two additional professorships for the Sanscrit and Chinese lan- 
guages. The professors are named by the king, and are under the authority of 
the minister of public instruction. 

The establishment of colleges at Paris was a great advantage both to the 
students and to the University. To the former it furnished places of retire- 
ment, in which those who possessed industrious habits might apply themselves 
to learning. Whilst to the latter it gave support and stability. 

I have mentioned that the University of Paris was-in the possession of the 
secular clergy until, by the establishment of faculties, the regular orders gained 
a footing. And even after that event it continued chiefly under the sway of 
the secular clergy, for the mendicant monks of all orders were admitted into 
the faculties under such restrictions that their influence was not very extensive. 
It was greatly owing to this fact, as well as to the almost uninterrupted support 
which it received from the popes, that the University became so celebrated that 
it was considered the focus of learning for the civilized world, and by the end 
of the twelfth century had an immense number of students. According to some 
writers there were 30,000 scholars at that period. Others reduce the number 
to 20,000, and others to even 10,000, which is probably a more accurate esti- 
mate than the first mentioned number. 

In the thirteenth ceutary the University was almost broken up by one of the 
many unfortunate quarrels and brawls which occurred between the students 
and the citizens. A number were killed on each side, and the queen regent 
(Blanche) employed such means to put down the students that many of the 
teachers and scholars went off in disgust, and founded other Universities. This 
famous dispute led in reality to the foundation of the literary establishments at 
Toulouse, Angers, Portiers, Orleans, Rheims, and other towns. Henry II. of 


ry tae England invited many to England, and their emigration thither, if it did not lay 
the foundation of the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, gave them such an 


impulse and celebrity that from this epoch they may date their permanent pros- 


_ perity. The unhappy difficulty in the University of Paris, of which I have just 
Bee. occurred in 1229, 


— But so anxious was St. Louis and the pope to have the University re-estab- 


=r that they left no means unattempted to accomplish their object. And 
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o induce the doctors and students to return, new privileges were conferred 


upon the institution, and the authority over it which the bishop of Paris had 
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198 aimed and exercised as being, ex officio, its head, was greatly abridged. Still 
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as long before it recovered from the blow which it had received. But, in 
the year 1320 it had again attained to high celebrity. And the great schism of 
the West, and the establishment of a rival pope at Avignon, which occurred 
shortly after this epoch, still further aided the University, which acted with 
great moderation in that perplexing and memorable failure of arrogated infalli- 
bility on the part of the church of Rome. 

In 1390 the king issued statutes forbidding any one who had not been exam- 
ined, and pronounced duly qualified, from practising medicine and surgery. It 
is from this epoch that the celebrity of the University of Paris, for medical 
science, may date its commencement. 

Daring the early part of the fifteenth century, the University suffered much 
from the occupancy of Paris by the English, who established the University of 
Caen in opposition to it, and in every way thwarted the plans of that of the 
capital. Upon the return of Charles VII. to his capital, the University was 
deprived of some of its ancient privileges. And what is better still, it under- 
went a most salutary reform, and received a new code of laws regulating the 
morals of the students in 1452. 

Shortly after the art of printing was invented, Ulric Gering, of Constance, 
and Martin Krantz and Michel Friburger, of Colmar, were invited to Paris, 
took up their residence in the Sorbonne, and there established the first printing- 
press which was ever employed in France. 'This wonderful invention was long 
used, most successfully, to advance the interests of science and literature, as 
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well as to shed new lustre on the University, which had so justly earned the 
title of Mother of the Arts. 

Louis XI. often acted tyrannically towards the University, but his son and 
successor Charles VIII. was exceedingly favorable to it. His successor was 
Louis XII., who came into open collision with the University. Upon his putting 
Some restriction upon it, the institution resorted to a measure which it had 
often adopted with success when the influence of the priesthood and the Catho- 
lie religion was more powerful, and which was entitled cessation. That is, the 
authorities of the University came to the determination that all the lectures 
and other modes of instruction of every kind should stop until the grievances 
should be redressed. As all the clergy of Paris were connected with the Uni- 
versity, this measure led to an entire cessation of all ministerial and pastoral 
functions. This formerly had soon a great effect on the people, and the gov- 
ernment dreading commotion had long bees in the habit of yielding. But on 
an occasion of this sort in 1499, Louis XII. was firm, and brought the Univer- 
sity to terms. And ever after that event cessation, as it was called, ceased to 
be employed. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries there was a long struggle 
between the physicians and surgeons. The latter had grown up into a distinct 
profession, and claimed admission into the University ; a point which they suc- 
ceeded in gaining. In the sixteenth century, another fatal dispute between the 
students and the citizens was nigh bringing the University to ruin. This hap- 
pened in 1557. During a few years nothing of importance occurred, after that 
event, in the history of the institution, until the order of the Jesuits arose. 
Loyola and Xavier had been students in the University. And it was natural 
that they and the other founders of the Society of Jesus, as the Jesuits called 
their association, should desire to get a foothold in this venerable establish- 
ment. A long struggle occurred. The University opposed. For a while they 
had to yield, in some measure. The Jesuits established several colleges in 
Paris, and even lectured, but not very publicly, at the Sorbonne. But when — 
Henry LV. got possession of Paris, he drove them out of the city, and indeed out 
of the kingdom. as 

The University suffered much during the civil wars. But during the seven- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries no very material changes took place. Various 
abuses had crept in, and various reforms were made, especially on the subject 
of inscription-fees, as well as those for the various degrees of bachelor, licen- 
tiate, and doctor. But the organization of the institution was essentially the 
same as it had been for ages, as is apparent from the account which Crevier 
gives of it, at the period of its dissolution in 1792. That account is, that the 
University consisted of seven companies :— . 

1. The Faculty of Theology, presided over by the oldest of its secular doc- 
tors, under the title of dean. ; 

2. The Faculty of Law, originally established for canon law alone, but 
authorized by an-ordonnance of 1679, to teach also civil law; presided over by 
a dean, chosen from the professors annually, and according to standing. 

3. The Faculty of Medicine, presided over by a dean, eligible every two 
years. 

4. The Nation of France. 

5. The Nation of Picardy. 

6. The Nation of Normandy. ; 

7. The Nation of Germany, formerly called the Nation of England. 

Each of these nations was governed by its procurator, who was elected annu- 
ally. The four nations together formed the Faculty of Arts, although they 
were distinct companies, each having a vote in the general affairs of the Uni- 
versity. 

A octon chosen from the body of the Faculty of Arts, was head of the whole 
University, and the Faculty of Arts more particularly. 

There were three principal and perpetual officers, a syndic, a greffier (sec- 
retary), and a receiver—all three were officers of the University, and were 
chosen from the Faculty of the Arts. . be ee 

Such is a brief history of the University of Paris, from its origin to its disso- 
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lution in 1792. Other Universities and distinguished schools for the arts and 
science, as well as for medicine, law, and theology, existed in France during 
the period which has just been reviewed, and particularly after the middle of 
the thirteenth century, but they were not to be compared with the University of 
Paris, which was for ages the great centre of learning for the civilized world. 
Subordinate institutions, also, existed in the larger cities and towns of the king- 
dom in which youth received their preparatory education for the Universities. 
But as it regarded primary or common schools, they were not fostered by the 
government in any very special manner. They depended upon the authorities 
of the departments, or provinces, as they were called, for any further encour- 
agement which they received beyond the efforts of the neighborhoods in which 
they might happen to be maintained. And, in truth, the state of education 
among the lower classes of the kingdom was exceedingly low and deplorable. 

Having now completed what I proposed to say in relation to the University 
of Paris, I proceed to give some notices of the second era into which the history 
of education of France may be divided. 


Il. A View or tHe Systems or EpucatTion ADOPTED DURING THE RE- 
PUBLIC. 

The revolution of 1789 was the legitimate fruit of “philosophy falsely so 
called.” It was the philosophy of a Diderot, a Raynal, a Voltaire, and a Rous- 
seau. This new philosophy was bold, novel, superficial, eloquent, and alluring. 
It attacked, and with great force, the opinions which had for ages been enter- 
tained on the subject of human right, on human governments, on religion, and 
on the modes of giving instruction in the schools. Unfortunately there was too 
much in all the objects of its attack as they existed at that time in France, 
which was open to the most just and severe ridicule. But with the radical 
reformers of that period it was not an object to separate the good from the bad, 
and keep the one and throw the other away. This did not satisfy the mighty 
mass which they put in motion. Destruction, not reformation, was their motto. 
‘The result was that, in the course of a few short years, every ancient or former 
thing was swept away as by an overwhelming and universal torrent. The 
“monarchy, the church, the university, with all the colleges and institutions of 
learning, were annihilated. 

The University of Paris was broken up and its former elements scattered to 
the wind in 1792. After this event, during four years, there was neither a 
University nora college of any description in existence in all France. The 
effects of this chaos, or rather of this syncope in letters, were soon perceived 
by the few men of wisdom and goodness that were left in these years of terror. 
In particular it was found that the medical profession was about to be ruined 
for want of adequate instruction. The armies of the republic were suffering 
for want of capable surgeons. Previously to 1792 there existed in France 
eighteen faculties of medicine, of which the most celebrated were those of Paris, 
Montpellier, Toulouse, Besancon, Perpignan, Caen, Rheims, Strasbourg, and 
Nancy; and also fifteen colleges of medicine, which were corporate bodies, 
embracing, in given districts, all the physicians who had received degrees from 
a medical faculty. The revolution overturned all this excellent system for 
securing skilful and responsible physicians. But the sense of a serious want of 
capable men in this profession, led the convention, in 1796, to establish schools 
of medicine at Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg, with a sufficient number of 
professors. 

But in the preceding year, when the reign of anarchy had in some measure 
passed away, the convention, listening to the advice of some men of prudence 
and moderation, began to think of some plan for promoting education among 
the citizens. Much difficulty was experienced in framing a system which 
would suit the majority. Nvery thing that was ancient, that is, that had existed 
during the monarchy, must be discarded, and an entirely new course must be 
formed. In such circumstances it could hardly be expected that a practi- 
cable scheme would be devised. Accordingly the plan adopted and promul- 
lane 6 . 1795 was soon found not to answer the purposes for which it was 
intended. 
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According to that plan, as officially published in the Moniteur of the 2d of 
November of that year, three orders of schools were instituted. Primary, cen- 
tral, and special. In every canton (a small district of country of defined limits) 
of the republic, one or more primary schools were to be established, over which 
a jury or committee of instruction, limited to certain number of members, had 
jurisdiction ; the teachers were examined by this jury, and were appointed by 
the municipal authorities. In these schools were taught reading, writing, arith- 
metic, and the first. principles of republican morals. a : 

A central school was established in every department, and was divided into 
three grades or classes; in the first were taught drawing, natural history, and 
ancient and modern languages; in the second, the principles of mathematics, 
natural philosophy, and practical chemistry ; in the third, general grammar and 
the fine arts, history, and legislation. Students of the first class must have 
attained the age of twelve years; of the second, the age of fourteen; and of 
the third, sixteen. Every central school was to have a library, a botanical gar- 
den, a collection of natural curiosities, and also of chemical and philosophical 
apparatus. 

In the special schools were to be taught, astronomy, geometry and mathe- 
matics, natural history, medicine, the veterinary art, economy, antiquities, polit- 
ical science, painting, sculpture, architecture, and music.- 

The preceding contains a brief outline of the plan of public instruction ~ 
adopted by the national convention, which, however, was never carried fully 
into execution, and which, in 1802, was superseded by a new system-of organi- 
zation of still shorter duration. 

The authors of this new system were Fourcroy, Roederer, and Regnaud. 
This new system was submitted to the National Assembly on the 20th of April, 
1802, and was, after much discussion, adopted. The principal features of this 
system—which has been on the one hand greatly overrated, and, on the other, 
too much depreciated—were these: It was divided into primary schools, sec- 
ondary schools, lyceums,* and special schools. 

The primary schools were situated in the parishes (communes) under the 
jurisdiction of the municipal authorities, and their number was in proportion to 
the population. The master had a dwelling-house free of rent, and his salary 
consisted of the fees paid by the parents of the scholars. The municipal author- 
ities might admit pupils gratis, in the case of parents who were in extreme indi- 
gence. But the number of these gratuitous admissions could not exceed one- 
fifth part of the entire number of scholars. 

In the secondary schools were taught the Latin and French languages, the 
first elements of geography, history, and mathematics; and any school, though. 
under the management of a private person, in which the same branches were 
taught, was considered as belonging to this class. No school, however, could 
be established without the permission of the government. The secondary 
schools were placed under the jurisdiction of the prefect of the department, 
arrondissement, &c. . 

In the third order of schools, or lyceums, were taught the ancient languages, 
rhetoric, logic, and morals, also the principles of mathematical and physical 
science. Each district which had a tribunal of appeal, had at least one lyceum, 
which could not have less than eight professors. The students of the lyceums 
consisted of young men, placed there by the government; of scholars from the 
secondary schools who had undergone full examinations ; of boarders, who paid 
their own expenses; and, lastly, of such as did not reside in the lyceums, but 
merely attended the lectures, and paid accordingly. Each lyceum had a pro- 
visor (proviseur), a superintendent of studies (censeur d’études), and an officer 
to take charge of the affairs of the school (un procureur gérant les affairs de 
Vécole). They were nominated by the first consul, and formed the administra- 
tive council of the school. In every town containing a lyceum, there was estab- 
lished an office of administration (bureau d’administration), the members of which, 
were the prefect of the department, the president of the tribunal of appeal, the 


_ * Lhave preferred to employ lyceums, as the plural of lyceum, instead of lycea, because of its being more: 
in use. 
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government commissary at the criminal court, the mayor and the provisor. 
This council met at least four times a year, but oftener when the provisor 
thought it necessary. The first consul named three superintendents, to make a 
yearly visit to all the lyceums of the republic, for the purpose of inquiring into 
the manner in which they were conducted. It was necessary that the office- 
bearers of the lyceums should be married, or have been married ; and no female 
was permitted to reside within the circle of the students’ residences. 

When a vacancy occurred among the professors, the three superior govern- 
ment inspectors proposed one candidate, and the council of the administration 
another, and from these two persons the first consul was to appoint one. The 
three great office-bearers of the lyceums might be transferred, like the profes- 
sors, from one lyceum to a higher one. This, however, could not be done with- 
out the approbation of the first consul. 

The special schools were the schools in which the highest branches of litera- 
ture were taught, and in which the student completed his education. They 
were placed, by law, under the jurisdiction of the minister of the interior. 
When a vacancy occurred among the professors, the first consul made choice 
out of three candidates: proposed, by a class of the institute, by the upper 
inspectors of studies, and by the professors of the special school in which the 
vacancy occurred. The previously existing special schools were allowed to 
remain, and several new ones were formed; and one or more of these schools 
were attached to each lyceum, and governed by its council of administration. 

In each fortress of the republic there was also established a special military 
school for five hundred eléves (pupils) who were under military law. Two 
hundred of these eléves were chosen from among the national eléves in the 
lyceums, and the remainder from the other schools. They were admitted after 
a proper examination. These military special schools were under the jurisdic- 
tion of the minister of war, who likewise had the appointment of the professors. 

The republic maintained, at its own expense, six thousand four hundred 
eléves in the lyceums and special schools. Of that number two thousand four 
hundred were children of parents who had served in the army, magistracy, 
or other government employments. It was necessary that they should have 
attained the age of nine years, and be able to read and write. ‘The other 
four thousand were chosen from the secondary schools, after a proper exam- 
ination; each department presenting a certain number in proportion to its 
relative population. 

These eléves could not remain longer than six years in the lyceums at the 
public charge. After completing their studies, they underwent an examination, 
and one-fifth part of the number were sent to the special schools, where they 
might be further maintained for two or three years, at the public expense. 
The government retained the right of disposing of the eléves according to cir- 
cumstances. ‘The annual maintenance of each student amounted to 700 francs 
($131 25), and the board paid by parents, whose children were not at the 
national charge, could not exceed this sum, The out-students, as they may be 
called, who merely attended the classes, paid a certain fee fixed by the council 
of administration. . 

All the buildings belonging to the lyceums were kept up at the public 
expense, and a sinking fund was formed from a part, not exceeding the twen- 
tieth, of the incomes of the professors and administrators, to be applied to the 
purpose of granting pensions to those professors who had served twenty years, 
or who, from particular circumstances, were rendered unable to discharge their 
duties as teachers, 

Such is a brief sketch of the plan, adopted by the National Assembly in 1802, 
regulating the course of instruction throughout France. “This plan differs from 
the preceding one mainly in substituting the lyceums in places of the central 
schools. ‘I'he central schools were to have been one hundred in number, but 
not a third part of that number were ever established. The lyceums were 
thirty in number. 

The most obvious defect of this system is, that it favored the rich rather than 
the poor citizens of the republic, It erected six thousand four hundred gov- 

‘ernment-places for eléves who had passed through certain studies and made 
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the requisite proficiency. But this system left the primary and secondary 
schools to the people themselves to support. Of course it was only the children 
of those parents who were able to bear the expense of educating their children 
in those schools who could have any chance to become the eléves of the gov- 
ernment. It is manifest that a great mistake was committed by the govern- 
ment in bestowing so much attention upon the lyceums and special schools, to 
the neglect of the primary and secondary, which were often suffered to fall 
through in poor villages and districts of the country. 

The medical schools at Paris, Montpellier, and Strasbourg, were much 
improved, in various respects, and the medical science was advanced by the 
measures embraced in this new system, which, however, was soon destined to 
give way to another. This brings me to the third part of this article. 


III. Tse system or Epvcarion ESTABLISHED UNDER THE Empire, AFTER- 
WARDS MODIFIED DURING THE RESTORATION, AND GREATLY IMPROVED SINCE 
THE Revotution or Juxy, 1880. 

As nothing which was ancient or appertained to the days of royalty could 
suit the republic, so nothing which was republican could suit the empire. 
Napoleon, who desired to have every thing on a most magnificent scale, must 
needs introduce a system of education corresponding with the grandeur of his 
plans relating to every other subject. Accordingly, in May, 1806, a proposal 
was made and a law enacted to create the Imperial University. This law, how- 
ever, did not go into operation until the 17th of March, 1808. This law has 
been the basis of all that has been done since that epoch to promote education 
in France. And the Imperial University, having been changed merely in name, 
was the Royal University during the restoration—that is, the reigns of Louis 
XVIII. and Charles X.—and is now under the new dynasty of the revolution of 
July, 1830, called simply the University of France. It will be more proper, 
then, to describe it as it is now, indicating, in passing, the changes and improve- 
ments which have been made in it since its original institution under the 
auspices and by the authority of Buonaparte. 

And here it is proper to observe that the reader ought, at the outset, to have 
a clear conception of the meaning of the title here employed. An English or 
American reader is in the habit of attaching to the word university, the idea of 
a local institution, embracing one or more colleges established in one place 
and under the same government and laws. But the title Imperial University, or 
University of France, which is now its name, denotes rather a system, and 
includes every species of institution for education, from the lowest schools up 
to the royal colleges. In a word, it is the ensemble of the institutions for impart- 
ing education in France. And as the University of France comprises the whole 
of its institutions of this kind spread over the whole surface of the kingdom, so 
the twenty-six academies, which are included in the University, embrace subdi- 
visions of the kingdom, each academy including two, or three, or more of the 
eighty-six departments into which France is at present divided. 

The University of France is primarily under the government of a board or 
council of instruction, composed of six counsellors who constitute what is called 
the Royal Council of Public Instruction. The minister or secretary of state for 
public instruction is, ex officio, president of this council, and grand master of the 
University. This council is, at present, composed of the following named 
gentlemen. 


The minister (M. Petet de Lozére) president, in place of M. Guizot, who went out of 
office when the late ministry resigned. , h 

M. Villemain, Vice President, Peer of France, Councillor of State, Member of the 
French Academy, &c. 

Be bs aan of vhs odderny of Se 

aron Poisson, Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

M. Cousin, Peer of i Councillor of State, and Member of the French Academy 
of Moral and Political Sciences. , 

Baron Thénard, Peer of France, and Member of the Academy of Sciences. 

M. Orfila, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine. 


The council meets regularly at intervala to take into consideration the affairs 
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of the University, and without their sanction almost nothing can be done in the 
business of instruction. Their powers are very great in regard to the schools 
connected with the University. 

The affairs of the University come under two great sections, each having a 
president, and are subdivided into several sub-sections. One of these sections 
embraces all that relates to the. appointment of professors and teachers, disci- 
pline, &c., and has four bureaus, or departments, for the four different principal 
objects. ‘The other embraces all that relates to the administration of the vari- 
ous institutions of learning, and includes the salaries of the teachers, expenses 
for buildings, &c. &c. This section has three bureaux or departments. Each 
bureau has its proper number of clerks, é&c. They are of course at Paris, 
where the royal council of public instruction resides and holds its meetings. 

The duties of the royal council of public instruction have a very wide range, 
taking all appointments, promotions, and other changes in any of the public 
establishments for education. It examines and approves of the books which 
are to be used in those establishments, and makes a regular annual report to 
the government on the condition and progress of public instruction throughout 
the kingdom. 

This council is assisted by a board of inspectors-general, who are charged 
with all that concerns the internal economy and regulations of the academies. 
Their duties consist in visiting them regularly, and seeing that they are prop- 
erly administered. They have immense power in their hands. ‘Their inquiries 
extend not only to the colleges, but even to the primary schools. They visit 
annually all the important literary establishments of the country, and have every 
power necessary to enable them to make a thorough investigation respecting 
the studies and conduct of the students, the manner in which the professors, 
teachers, and administrators do their duty, the state of the buildings, &c. &c. 
and they make full reports to the royal council. In discharging their duties of 
visitation, they divide the institutions among themselves, so that two look after 
the faculties of theology, two after those of law, two after those of medicine ; 
whilst some investigate the affairs of the royal colleges, others those of com- 
munal colleges, &c. &c.. The following named gentlemen are at present the 
inspectors-general, 

M. Budan de Boislaurent, 

M. Rouselle, 

M. Ampere, Member of the Academy of Sciences, 

M. Dinet, 

M. Blanquet du Chayla, 

M. Poullet de Lisle, 

M. Burnouf, 

M. Cuvier, (Frederick) Member of the Academy of Sciences, 

M. Naudet, Member of the Acudemics of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, and of Moral 
and Political Sciences, 

M. Dubois, 

M. Matter, 

M. Dutrey. : F 


I will only add, here, in relation to the royal council of public instruction, 
that they have the management of the library of the University of France, which 
is placed in the buildings of the Sorbonne. ~ 

Every academy is governed by a rector, chosen from among the office- 
bearers of the University.* The term of his office is five years, but he may be 
re-elected. very rector has a council of two inspectors, whose duties consist 
in visiting the colleges and other establishments of education within the: bounds 
of that academy. They perform, on a limited scale, the same offices as the 
inspectors-general of the University on a great scale. The academic council 
of the rector is bound to look after all the establishments of education in the 


* What are called the office-bearers of the University are, 1. The president and councillors of public 
instruction. 2. The inspectors-general of the University. 3. Rectors of academies. 4. Inspectors of par- 
ticular academies. 5, Veans of faculties. 6. Provisors and censors of royal colleges. 7. Principals of 
communal colleges, and directors of normal schools, 9, Heads of private institutions and master of board- 
ing-schools (pensions)—these are for administration. The office-bearers for teaching are, 1. Professors of 
faculties. 2, Almoners of royal colleges. 3. Professors and adjunct (agvégés) professors of ditto. 4. Al- 
moners and regents of communal celleges. 5. Masters of study (maitres d'études.) 
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departments embraced within’ the circle of the academy to which they belong. 
This council receives an annual report from the inspectors of the academy, and 
every quarter it sends up a report to the royal council. The academic council 
has great power over the various institutions of education which are subject to 
their supervision. 

Having given the preceding general views respecting the structure of the 
University of France, and of the academies which compose it, I now proceed to 
give some account of the instruction which is given in the varioug establish- 
ments as well as these establishments themselves, included in the University 
of France. In doing this I shall commence with the lowest institutions in the 
scale, and thence ascend in regular order. 


1. Schools for Primary Instruction. France is divided, according to law, and 
for municipal and other purposes, into 86 departments, 363 arrondissements, 
2,835 cantons, and 37,187 communes. The communes being the smallest 
divisions of the country, are very convenient for the purpose of establishing a 
system of schools. 

It is only since the revolution of 1830 that any well-matured and extensive 
plan has been adopted by the government to promote what is properly called 
primary instruction. Almost every previous efiort was directed to institutions 
for the higher branches of education. This was a capital fault, and one whose 
consequences are deeply felt at this day. But with the late revolution, men 
came into power who had better views of this subject, and who entered, as 
soon as tranquillity was re-established, into the devising and executing of plans 
to furnish, if possible, the means of primary instruction to all classes of the 
community. Among these distinguished benefactors must be ranked the present 
enlightened sovereign of the country, who has taken the most lively interest in 
this subject. But it is to Mr. Gnizot, the late minister of state for public 
instruction, that the nation is emphatically indebted for the excellent system 
of public schools for primary instruction which is now so well established. 
This distinguished scholar and Protestant was, for many years,.a lecturer on 
various portions of history in the Sorbonne. He has written and published 
several historical works. At an early period of his life he translated Gibbon’s 
History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire; a work which was 
achieved in the most satisfactory manner. The revolution of 1830 brought 
Mr. Guizot into a more public station, and he has been, much of the time since 
that event, minister of state for public instruction. And when, owing to those 
numerous and unnecessary changes of the ministry which occur ia France 
perhaps more than in any other country possessing a free government, he has 
been out of office, it is well known that he has exerted privately a controlling 
influence over the department for which he is so eminently qualified. 

With all his efforts, however, to advance this good cause, it was not until 
June 28th, 1833, that Mr. Guizot succeeded in obtaining the passage of the law 
which has laid the foundation and erected the superstructure, through his ever- 
watchful guidance, of an excellent system of primary instruction. I will 
endeavor to give the outlines of this system in as few words as possible. : 

By the law to which I have just referred, every commune in the kingdom is 
required to have a school for primary instruction, or in case of inability, small- 
ness of population, or any other cause, to unite for that purpose with some 
adjoining one. Ofcourse it was contemplated that the more populous com- 
munes would have more than one school, inasmuch as it was believed that 
there should certainly be one for every neighborhood which embraced a popu- 
lation of two or three thousand souls. . Z 

The teacher, according to this law, is to be provided with lodgings for him- 
self and his family, or to receive in money what is equivalent ; he must receive 
at least 200 francs from the public, this is called his traitement ; and the income 
derived from the monthly payment of the scholars for tuition, or rather the pay- 
ment of such as are required to pay. The municipal council of each commune, 
who are required to furnish the house or lodgings for the teacher and his 
“traitement,” are required to fix the monthly tuition-fee and collect it. They 
have also the power to decide what poor children of the commune shall be 
taught gratuitously. 
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In order to furnish the teacher’s house and his traitement (the minimum of 
which is 200 francs or $37 50 of American money), the commune is required to 
levy a tax for this special purpose, unless their ordinary revenues are sufficient. 
If they refuse or neglect to levy this tax, it may be levied upon them by the 
general government. If any communes cannot raise the money owing to 
poverty, the department to which it belongs is required to raise it for them, and, 
in extreme cases, the general government assists, but only to make up the 200 
francs or minimum of the traitement. 

The law also provides that there shall be a school for primary instruction of a 
higher order (l’école de primaire instruction supérieure) in each commune 
embracing a large town, and indeed in every commune whose population 
exceeds six thousand souls. ‘These superior schools are supported in the same 
way asthose just named,—by the commune, aided, when necessary, by the 
department and the state. 

In every department a committee of seven men is appointed by the minister 
of public instruction, who hold their oftice for three years and who may be 
re-appointed, whose office it is to examine all persons who desire to become 
teachers. Three of this committee must be gentlemen connected with the 
University of France—that is, as president, professors, or teachers, in some 
college or institution within the department in which they live. The candi- 
dates for giving instruction in the first named schools of primary instruction are 
required to be examined on moral and religious knowledge, including the cate- 
chism of the denomination to which he belongs, and the Old and New Testa- 
ment; reading; writing; methods of teaching reading and writing; elements 
of the French language; elements of arithmetic; and the system, established 
by law, of weights and measures. The candidates for the office of teachers, in 
the higher primary schools (les écoles d’instruction primaire supéreure) are 
required to undergo an examination in the same studies, and also in addition, 
in the more advanced rules of arithmetic ; in geometry ; mensuration ; survey- 
ing ; elements of natural philosophy and natural history ; geography and history 
in general, and those of France in particular; the globes; music, particularly 
singing ; and methods of giving instruction. 

Each applicant, who is found worthy, receives a certificate (brevet) of capacity 
from this committee, which is valid for three years, and must then be renewed 
if the possessor continues to teach. Candidates for places as teachers must 
also have a certificate testifying to their good moral character. This brevet is 
to be given by the municipal authorities of the commune, or communes, in 
which he has lived during the last preceding three years. 

The appointment of teachers is vested in a committee, appointed by the min- 
ister of public instruction in each arrondissement. But when the appointment is 
made, that committee must give proper notice of the fact to the rector of the 
academy within the bounds of which the arrondissement is situated, and also to 
the minister of public instruction who sends down to the teacher what is called 
his institution, or investiture with the office of instructor, which is in other 
words, a diploma or certificate that he has a right to teach. 

There is in every academy, as I have already stated, a board of inspectors, 
whose duty it is to visit annually all the institutions of learning—colleges, pen- 
sions, primary schools, &c., within the bounds of that academy, and report to 
the minister of public instruction. 

There is nothing to prevent the establishment of private schools for primary 
instruction. Indeed there is a very large number of such schools. They are 
of course supported by the voluntary contributions of the parents or are main- 
tained by societies. All private schools are, however, subject to the same 
supervision as the public schools. The teachers must be examined and 
approved, and they must have a diploma or certificate from the minister of 
public instruction, investing them with the authority of office. But there is no 
difficulty in obtaining this. And indeed none of those obstacles which existed 
during the restoration now remain. The profession is open to men of all reli- 
gious creeds, provided they are found to possess the qualifications which the 
laws prescribe. 

Besides the inspectors of the academies whose duty requires them to visit 
all the schools at least annually, there is a committee appointed in each com- 
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mune or arrondissement whose duty it is to visit the schools within their district 
or charge very frequently, and examine into the manner of conducting them, 
the instruction given, &c. The curé or parish Catholic priest, and any other 
minister of the religion of the denominations recognized by law, if there be such 
a minister within the said district, are members of this committee. The com- 
mittees of the departments appointed to examine and license teachers are 
organized in the same way. This arrangement secures a degree of religious 
influence, without which the religious community would not be satisfied. 

As the Catholic religion is the religion of the overwhelming mass of the 
people, the religious instruction of the schools generally partakes very much of 
that character. Itis true, however, that Mr. Guizot has labored hard to have the 
religious instruction as free from sectarianism as possible. T'o some extent he 
has been successful. In some parts of the kingdom where the Protestant popu- 
lation is equal, or nearly so, to the Catholic, or where there are still bitter 
animosities existing between the two sects, each is allowed to have its own 
schools taught by its own teachers, and yet maintained at the public expense 
as much as any of the other schools. Upon this plan the Jews have their own 
schools in several of the large cities. Of course any church or benevolent 
society, or number of individuals, may have a school at their own expense, and 
conducted in such a manner as may suit them, except that the teacher must 
have the requisite brevets of capacity, morals, and authority to teach. 

The law of June 28, 1833, also contemplates the establishment of asyles, or 
infant schools, a considerable number of which have been established; and 
schools for adults, of which there are a few and their number is increasing. It 
also includes the normal schools for primary instruction, of which I shall speak 
more fully hereafter. 

Such is a brief outline of the system of primary instruction as established in 
France by a law passed on the 28th of June, 1833. The information here given 
has been derived from a quarto volume, of nearly 500 pages, prepared by Mr. 
Guizot, and which, besides containing a report to the king of seventy pages, 
made on the 15th of April, 1834, also embraces eighty-one documents, some of 
which are of great length, being copies of all the circulars addressed by him to 
the prefects of the departments, mayors of the communes, rectors of the acade- 
mies, teachers of schools, &c. &c. This volume is an enduring monument of 
praise to the talents, the zeal, the perseverance, and the wisdom of its author. 
It is wonderful how much he accomplished within less than ten months. The 
law was passed, as I have said, on the 28th of June, 1833, and by the 15th of 
the succeeding April, the whole. system may be said to have been established. 
It is almost incredible that one mind should have been able to direct so various 
and general a movement, Jay down so many and efficient plans, anticipate and 
overcome so many obstacles. And before I pass from this subject it may be 
interesting to present a few facts which are brought to light in the report which 
Mr. Guizot made to the king on this occasion. 

One of these facts is that immense as are the difficulties which lie in the way 
of establishing a thorough system of primary instruction in a country densely 
settled, where prejudices had the growth of centuries, and so much was to be 
done as was the case in France, they were boldly grasped by a giant’s hand 
and made at once to yield. The energy with which the government went to 
work is apparent from this one circumstance, which I select out of many.—It 
was essential that the state of education in France should be accurately and 
thoroughly known when this new system was about going into operation. In 
order to accomplish this, Mr. Guizot, by a circular letter, called into this service 
four hundred and ninety men, who were mostly professors in colleges and lite- 
rary men. ‘he enterprise commenced in September and lasted until Decem- 
ber (1833), and employed 10,278 days, and cost 134,517 francs and 75 centimes, 
which make $25,221 93%. This large amount of money was cheerfully and 
wisely laid out for the purpose of acquiring important information. Pris 

The second thing worthy of notice is, the striking facts which this wide- 
spread investigation brought to light. I can only give a summary of them. It 
is as follows :—There were in that year (1833) 26,180 communes and unions of 
communes which had schools for boys (the inquiry related only to schools for 


es 
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boys); the whole number of such schools was 33,695, of which 22,641 were 
public schools, and 11,054 were private; the whole numberof scholars who 
attended these schools, that year, was 1,654,828, of whom 1,277,664 were pay- 
scholars, and 377,164 received their, instruction gratuitously ; the average allow- 
ance for the traitement of the 18,113 teachers who received such a subsidy was 
241 francs, 88 centimes; the average of the monthly-fee or subscription was 
one franc and eighteen centimes (about twenty-two cents of American money). 
The number of schools well supplied with books, &c. was 19,192, and the num- 
ber of those which were badly supplied was 14,503 ; the number of good schools 
was 15,601, of moderately good 14,355, and of badly conducted 3,739. It also 
appeared that at least 746,350 boys between the ages of five and twelve years 
were not at school that year. Indeed the number was probably quite 800,000. 
These are some of the results which were ascertained by that investigation. 

Another very interesting topic in Mr. Guizot’s report, made on the 15th of 
April, 1834, is the estimate which he made of the expense which would be 
encountered for the public schools of primary instruction during that year. 
This estimate was founded on the documentary evidence which he had obtained 
from the departments and communes. It is as follows: The number of schools 
for primary instruction 28,800; the number of schools for primary instruction 
superior, 283; expense of hiring school-room, 1,428,096 francs; salaries of 
teachers (only their traitement) 9,160,470 francs, of which sum the communes were 
to furnish 130,496 francs from their permanent funds, such as those derived 
from legacies and endowments, 4,509,365 francs from their ordinary revenues, 
and 2,711,078 francs from special taxes; while the departments were to fur- 
nish 1,232,675 francs, and the state or general government 576,854 francs. 
This estimate does not include the sums to be paid by the parents in the shape 
of the monthly tuition-fee, nor does it embrace the expenses of the normal 
schools. It will be observed that this estimate refers only to the public schools 
for primary instruction, and does not comprehend the private schools. 

Another interesting subject which is brought to light in the report of Mr. 
Guizot, above-mentioned, is that relating to the books in circulation in France, 
which are designed for primary schools. On the 12th of August, 1831, the 
government appointed a commission to examine all the books designed for 
primary instruction, which were to be found in France, whether in the French 
language or any other which is used within the kingdém. This commission 
commenced its session on the Ist of September of that year, and from that 
epoch down to the Ist of March, 1834, it examined in all 1,117 different works 
embracing 1,382 volumes. These 1,117 works treat of twenty-eight subjects. 
As many as 83 related to the art of reading, 23 to writing, 157 to French gram- 
mar, 334 to moral and historical subjects, 109 to general history, 63 to the his- 
tory of France, 2 to music, 66 to arithmetic, 9 to astronomy, 3 to hygean coun- 
sels, and the others to various subjects, such as statistics, geography, biogra- 
phy, travels, geometry, surveying, &c. &c. These books the committee were 
directed to arrange in classes according to their merits. This they have done 
as follows: classical books, 5; excellent books, 11; good books, 185; defec- 
tive books, 99; books which need modifying, 167; books not fit for use, 562 ; 
dangerous books, 29; books not decided upon (either because of their publica- 
tion not being completed, or a new and improved edition being announced), 34; 
and books which do not belong to elementary instruction though they bear that 
title,'75. Of the 151 works which are embraced in the first three classes, and 
which alone are fit, in opinion of the committee, to be used in the schools of 
primary instruction, 11 are on the art of teaching, 5 on the methods of reading, 
2 on the proper modes of writing, 10 on arithmetic, 2 on linear drawing, 1 on 
geometry, 3 on surveying, 18 on French grammar, 2 dictionaries, 8 on geogra- 
phy, 2.on cosmography, 2 on astronomy, 20 on history, 3 on biography, 18 on 
moral subjects, 25 on moral histories, fables, &c., 2 of travels, 1 on natural his- 
tory, 1 on mineralogy, 1 on physical science, 1 on chemistry, 2 on music, 1 on 
the principles of law, 3 on elements of agriculture, 1 on political economy, 2 on 
commerce, arts, trades, &c., 2 almanacs, and 2 on hygean counsels. [ 

A fifth fact of great interest, which may be mentioned as contained in Mr. 
Guizot’s report, is the solicitude which he has manifested to have right books 
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introduced into the schools for primary instruction. As soon as possible after 
the passage of the law of June 28, 1833, he caused five school books to be pre- 
pared ; the first is entitled, “The Book of Moral and Religious fetes hs 
the second was, “ Alphabet and First Book cf Reading ;” the third was, “A 
Manual of Arithmetic;” the fourth, “A Manual of Grenumee and Orthorrae 
phy ;” and the fifth, “A Mannal of History and Geography.” The pains which 
Mr. Guizot has taken to introduce religious instruction, founded on the Sacred 
Scriptures, is worthy of all praise, and manifests his just views of what educa- 
tion ought to be. Among the items for which he made appropriations out of 
the 1,500,000 francs which the Chambers granted to his department for 1834 
are to be found 20,000 copies of the New Testament, and 20,000 copies of the 
“ Book of Religious and Moral Instruction,” mentioned above and which were 
given to poor children. Within a few years he has succeeded in introducing 
the Scriptures into very many of the schools for primary instruction which are 
under the control of government, a fact which I have learned from him per- 
sonally in conversation, as well as from the report to which I have so often 
referred. 

A sixth fact of importance which this report reveals, is the astonishing small- 
ness of the number of school-houses, or school-rooms, owned by the communes 
It appears that the greater part (21,089 out of 37,187) of the communes, in 1833, 
were in the habit of hiring rooms or places in which their primary choole werd 
held. Mr. Guizot properly considers this fact as a great evil. It also shows 
conclusively how greatly the subject of primary schools had been neglected in 
France. Jor had it been otherwise, the communes would not have been desti- 
tute of school-houses, owned by themselves, and centres of deep interest, with 
which, as with the parish churches, the best feelings of the people would have 
been most closely united. To remedy this evil Mr. Guizot proposes that an 
effort should be made to build or buy houses, so that every commune and every 
school district should have one. ‘l'o do this would cost 72,679,908 francs, ‘or 
more than $14,000,000. Enormous as this sum is, he shows that the communes : 
aided by the government, could raise it in the course of some twelve or fifteen 
years, and thus accomplish an object of the first importance. It is proper to 
remark, that in a country of such a dense population as France possesses, it is 
not so easy a matter for each. commune or school district to own a school- 
house. Still it is indispensable to the prosperity of the cause of education. 

I will mention but one more fact of great interest which is mentioned in that 
report and the accompanying documents, and which is, the most laudable effort 
which Mr. Guizot has made to induce the teachers of schools to deposite in 
savings-banks a twentieth or some other part of their salaries, to supply the 
wants of old age. Much difficulty was indeed found in getting the savings- 
banks, which are now numerous in France, to come into the precise arrange- 
ment which he wished to make on this subject. But the plan is a noble one, 
and will accomplish incalculable good. Mr. Guizot has also done much in 
every possible way to elevate the character and profession of teachers through- 
out the kingdom, and one of the most efficient ways of doing this he has found 
to be that of seeking out and rewarding in a special manner those whom he has 
found to be most capable and deserving. 

Having now given as full an account of the system of schools for primary 
instruction in France, established since the late revolution, as the limits of this 
article allow, I pass on to the next subject in order. 


2. Normal Schools for Primary Instruction. Normal schools, or schools to 
prepare teachers for the schools for primary instruction, may be considered as 
an appendage of the present system of education in France from its commence- 
ment in 1808. The law directing the establishment of such institutions was 
ordained that year. But little was done, however, to advance this part of the 
system, as is evident from the fact that in 1828, that is after the lapse of twenty 
years, there were only three normal schools in the whole kingdom. "But after 
the revolution of 1830, this part of the system as well as every other soon felt 
the powerful hand of Mr. Guizot. In 1832, the number of these institutions 
had increased to forty-seven, and in April, 1834, as I learn from Mr. Guizot’s 
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report to the king, there were sixty-two,* and measures were adopting to estab- 
lish fifteen more. 

According to the law of June 28, 1833, each department is required to estab- 
lish and maintain a normal school, or in certain circumstances, to unite with 
others in doing so. In conformity with this provision of the law, as many as 
seventy-three of the departments had either established said schools separately, 
or had done so by a union of two in some cases. And the prospect was good 
that soon the remaining thirteen departments would fully comply with the law. 

These normal schools are maintained chiefly at the expense of the depart- 
ments, the state rendering some aid when necessary. ‘Those of the students 
who are able to do it pay for their board and other expenses connected with it, 
such as fuel, &c. &c. The tuition is free, the salaries of the professors being 
paid out of the funds provided by the departments. The greater portion of the 
students, however, are supported by scholarships (les bourses, as the French 
call these foundations) which have been founded, or rather maintained, by the 
departments, the communes, or the state. In 1834, the number of students in 
the above-mentioned sixty-two normal schools was 1,944, of whom 1,542 were 
éleves internes, that is, boarders in the buildings of these schools, and 402 were 
éléves externes, or students who boarded out among the families of the villages 
or cities in which the schools are situated. And of these 1,944 students, 1,308 
were boursiers des départements, that is, beneficiaries, as we term them, of the 
departments, and supported at their expense; 245 were boursiers de Vetat or 
general government ; 118 were boursiers des communes, and 273 bore their own 
expenses, 

The course of studies in these normal schools contemplates a curriculum of 
two years, and this is the period which almost all of the students spend in these 
institutions. A chaplain is attached to each to impart religious instruction. 
This officer is usually some curé or other minister of the gospel who resides in 
the neighborhood, and who receives a salary for his labors. To a great extent 
the Catholic and Protestant students are assorted, as it were, that is, in some of 
the normal schools all the students, or almost all, are Protestants, and in others 
they are Catholics. But in those schools where they are intermixed, a religious 
instructor, who is invariably a minister of the gospel, of each religious denomi- 
nation is employed to instruct the pupils of their respective persuasions. In 
no case, either in these normal schools or in the colleges under the control of 
the government, are the students of one denomination compelled to be present 
at the religious instructions of another. 

The total annual expense of supporting the normal schools which were 
established in 1834, including those which were about to go into operation, 
was estimated at 1,653,424-84 francs, of which the departments were to bear 
1,119,489-58 francs, and the state, the communes, and the students who were 
able to sustain their own expenses, were to bear the remainder. 

It was calculated that when the intentions of the law were fully carried into 
effect, there would be near eighty normal schools in the kingdom, and that they 
would furnish teachers enough to fill the vacancies created by death or other 
causes, or by the erection of new schools. In a country whose population is so 
dense, and where it is so difficult to change from one pursuit to another, those 
who become teachers of primary schools seldom abandon the profession. 

In many cases, what are called the schools of superior primary instruction 
are connected with the normal schools, and taught by the professors. A few 
model schools have been established, which are only another species of normal 
school, and need not be described particularly. In some cases, also, classes 
composed of those who are preparing to become teachers are attached to the 
colleges, royal or communal, 

Inasmuch as I have stated what are the branches of knowledge on which the 
teachers in the schools of primary instruction, both common and superior, are 
examined previously to receiving a brevet of capacity from the proper authori- 
ties, it is not necessary to state the studies of the normal schools, for they are 


* It will be seen in another part of this article that the present number of normal schools ig fifty-six 
exclusive of the classes taught in some of the royal colleges, , 
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the same. I therefore pass on to give an account of the next school in the scale, 
as one ascends. 


3. Pensions and Institutions. Pensions and institutions belong to the same 
class of establishments for education. The only difference between them is, 
that in the institutions the studies are supposed to be by the law, and gen- 
erally they are in fact, more advanced than in the pensions. Both are what we 
should call private boarding-schools. Yet both may have, (and often this is so 
in fact,) in addition to the mtérnes, as the French call them, (or boarders, as we 
should call them,) ertérnes, that is, day-scholars who board with their parents or 
friends. In the pensions and institutions for boys, in addition to the highest 
branches of an education in the French, the youth may prosecute their studies 
preparatory for an entrance into college. In the pensions and institutions for 
girls, the young ladies of France acquire their instruction in the higher branches 
of knowledge appertaining to their education. 

In point of rank the directeurs des institutions (the principals of the institu- 
tions) precede the mattres des pensions (the masters of the pensions), and this is 
observed in all public processions. 

Although the pensions and institutions are private seminaries of learning, yet 
they form a part of the system of establishments of education which constitutes 
the University of France, and are regularly visited by the inspectors of the 
academies within the bounds of which they are situated. -The teachers in each 
must have brevets of capacity and morality, as well as diplomas of authorization, 
granted, in the name of the king, by the minister of public instruction, and 
signed by him, and by one of the council of public instruction, and also by one 
of the inspectors-general of the University of France. The heads or teachers 
of the institutions pay, each, annually, the sum of 150 francs to the University, 
for license to have an institution, and the masters (maitres) of the pensions pay, 
each, for the same privilege, seventy-five francs annually. In addition to this, 
each institution and pension is required to pay one-twentieth part of its income, 
whether from the tuition of its pupils, or the board of such as live in these 
establishments, into the treasury of the University of France. These moneys 
constitute a portion of the fund which is annually devoted by the government 
to promote education, through every gradation from the schools of primary 
instruction up to the several faculties. The largest portion of that fund is, 
however, derived directly from the national treasury, by a special vote of the 
Chambers, and which is made upon the presentation of the budget of the min- 
ister of public instruction. 

The studies pursued in the pensions and institutions for boys are the same 
as are pursued inthe communal and royal colleges. They consist of the 
French, Latin, Greek (and often the English, German, and Italian) languages, 
mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, geography, history, logic, moral 
science, &c. And according to the theory and law upon which the University 
of France is established, the pupils of these private establishments are required 
to follow the colleg‘es, as it is called. That is, they are required to be taken daily 
to some college, either communal or royal, to recite their lessons to the 
professors, with the students who lodge, if any, in that college. Indeed, in 
that case, they are considered as being students of that college. Any one who 
has been in Paris, or in other large cities of France, must have often met compa- 
nies of boys and young men marching along the streets, with one or two older 
persons with them. ‘They were the pupils of some pension or institution going 
to their college to recite their lessons. Ordinarily, they go twice a-day, and 
spend two hours, at each visit, at the college. Whilst in the pension or institu- 
tion, they prosecute their studies under the superintendence of the head or 
master, and are daily drilled by him-in the lessons to be recited, of such as 
have been recited, at the college. 

It is obvious that this plan, if adhered to, requires but one or two teachers or 
heads to a large pension or institution. But though the theory and the law are 
such as I have stated, yet strict compliance is not always required. This is » 
more especially the case since the late revolution. Where it is adhered to, the 
pupils have to pay a regular tuition-fee to the college which they frequent. It 
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often happens now, in cases where the pupils are not taken to any college, 
they prosecute regularly the same studies in the pension and the institution, 
with the exception of those of the last year or two. Indeed, sometimes they 
do not attend, at all, any college, and yet if found to be deserving, upon an 
examination by the professors of a college, they receive their certificate of let- 
ters, or science, or both, just as they are qualified. ‘Those, even, who pursue 
their studies privately, that is, at home with private teachers, as is sometimes 
the case, may receive these certificates from a college in the same way, that is, 
by undergoing a proper and well-sustained examination. 

From this statement it must be manifest that a collegiate education, or what 
is equivalent thereto, together with the certification of its completeness, may 
be obtained in France upon terms as liberal as it is possible to conceive of. 
Any man who can make it appear to the professors of a college, upon an exam- 
ination, that he has prosecuted successfully all the branches of knowledge 
included in the college circle, may receive the appropriate degree, and rank as 
a graduated member of that college. And it might not be amiss to ask why it 
should not be so every where ? 

Theoretically speaking, the students of pensions are required to continue in 
those seminaries until they are prepared to enter what is called the troisiéme 
or quatriéme (third or fourth) class in the colleges. After that they are required 
to enter an institution, if they prefer continuing in a private seminary to enter- 
ing a college. But in point of fact this rule has not been very strictly observed, 
during the last several years. And it is not uncommon for students to remain 
in a pension and pursue all the studies of the college curriculum without going 
at all into an institution, employing that word in the sense in which it is used 
in the arrangement of the University of France. 


4. Colleges. The colleges of France are of two sorts, communal and royal. 
The former are numerous, exceeding three hundred, as the reader will find in 
another place, and are supported principally by the communes in which they 
are respectively situated. It is for this reason that they are called communal. 
They are to be found in almost every important city, town, and borough of the 
kingdom. The latter are much fewer in number, being only between forty and 
fifty, and are supported chiefly at the expense of the government. Every 
academy has at least one within its bounds, as will hereafter more fully be 
shown. They are established only in the most important cities and towns of 
the kingdom. 

Some of the communal colleges have endowments which yield them some 
reyenue ; but generally they depend for their support upon the tuition-fees, 
graduation-fees, &c. of the students. Asa general fact it maybe stated that 
the professors and other officers of these colleges receive very small salaries, 
varying from 1,000 francs to 3,000 and sometimes more. The professors often 
devote a portion of their unoccupied time to teaching private scholars, to giv- 
ing instruction in schools, or to some other literary employment. It ought to 
be said, however, that the communal colleges are almost always situated in the 
smaller cities, and in the towns and villages where the expenses of living are 
exceedingly low. 

The royal colleges derive almost their whole support from the government. 
Their professors’ salaries are paid from the budget of the minister of public 
instruction. And there is provision made for the maintenance of many students 
at the public expense. There are, however, many students in the royal 
colleges who bear their own expenses. Not only does the general government 
have scholarships (bourses) in the royal colleges, but also the departments are 
allowed to make the same kind of provision for the maintenance of poor young 
men of distinguished talents. The same thing is: done to some extent by the 
communes for the support of young men of promise in the communal colleges, 

The salaries of the professors in the royal colleges are generally very mod- 
erate, seldom exceeding 3,000 or 4,000 francs, and in many cases are not more 
than 2,000 or 2,500 francs. In some cases they are even as low as 1,200 or 
1,500. The salaries, in some cases, depend much upon the nature of the pro- 
fessorship. Ofcourse much depends also on the situation of the college. The 
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salaries of the professors in the royal colleges in Paris and Versailles and otlier 
large cities where the expense of living is great, are much higher than in the 
colleges situated in cities where that expense is less, It may be stated as a 
general remark, that the salaries of the professors in the royal and communal 
colleges, are much smaller than are the salaries of professors in colleges in 
England and the United States. This is owing both to greater cheapness of 
living in most places in France remote from the large cities, and even in them 
if remote from the capital, and to the facilities which exist for obtaining consid- 
erable incomes from other literary sources. Besides this, there is another 
reason why the salaries of professors may be smaller, comparatively in France 
than in England or the United States, which is, that in France provision is 
made by which a considerable pension is granted to aged professors, or those 
who were formerly professors, provided they devoted at least twenty years of 
their lives to that employment. This pension, to aged and infirm men, is a 
source of great support and comfort. 

The following is an outline of the studies which are pursued and their order 
im both the communal and royal colleges. The pupils are required to be eight 
years of age when they enter, to be able to read and write, acquainted with the 
elements of arithmetic, and must bring certificates of having been vaccinated, 
from an authorized physician, and of good conduct from their former teachers. 

The first two years are devoted to preliminary studies which comprehend 
sacred history, French and Latin grammar, geography, arithmetic, and writing. 
This course is introductory to the more appropriate studies of the college, 
which comprise Latin, Greek, and French literature, geography, ancient and 
modern history, mythology, Roman and Greek antiquities, and the elements of 
the natural sciences. For the prosecution of these studies the course is divided 
into six classes ordinarily, (in a few cases eight,) each of which is considered 
as requiring a year for its period. To each class is appointed one professor. 
In the royal colleges of Paris there are two professors for the first class,* that 
of rhetoric, which is, however, the last in the course as it regards time. The 
classes are named numerically, first,* second, third, fourth, fifth, sixth ;—in 
French, seconde, troisiéme, quatriéme, &c. In the order of their time these 
classes are taken in a reverse. manner, the sixth coming first, and the first or 
class of rhetoric comes last, and concludes the course of what is called letters. 

The following is a summary view of the studies of each class in the order of 
their prosecution. 


The Sixth Class (1st year). 


Lessons from the Selecte e profanis, or de Viris illustribus urbis Rome ; 
the fables of Phedrus compared with those of La Fontaine ; ancient and mod- 
ern geography compared; mythology, with themes on the same; writing and 
arithmetic. 


The Fifth Class (2d year). 


Extracts from Justin and Cornelius Nepos, Cicero’s Familiar Letters, Ele- 
ments of the Greek language, and Ausop’s Fables, Greek and Roman antiqui- 
ties, and themes on the same subjects. 


The Fourth Class (3d year). 


Extracts from Quintus Curtius, Livy, Commentaries of Caesar, Cicero. de 
Amicitia and de Senectute, Lucian’s Dialogues, the Cyropedia of Xenophon, the 
Bucolics and Georgics of Virgil, the Metamorphoses of Ovid, composition of 
Latin poetry, themes on the elements of natural science, drawing, which com- 
mences this year, and is continued in all those which follow. 

; The Third Class (4th year). 

Tacitus, Sallust, Latin and Greek Moralists, the Eneid and Iliad, themes as 
in the preceding class. 

y zi F . 
* Instead of first, that class is ordinarily called the class of rhetoric, 
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The econd Class (5th year). 
Cy Tees 
Orations of Cicero, the Niad, Hneid, Elements of Rhetoric, Narrative compo- 


sitions. Ancient history, Roman history, history of the middle ages, and modern 
history are pursued in this class, and indeed in all the classes. De 


The Rhetorical Class (6th year). 


Conciones e vet eribus Historiis excerpte, Extracts from the orations of Cicero 
and Demosthenes, Conciones Poetice, and the Greek tragic writers, the princi- 
ples of eloquence and rules of composition, Latin verses, French and Latin 
composition, and Latin and Greek translation. 


This is a brief outline of the portion of collegiate education which embraces 
the study of what is called Letters. The study of the sciences forms the next 
division and occupies two years. The number of professors in each of the 
colleges out of Paris, for the course of sciences, is four, whilst in some of those 
in that city the number is greater. 


__ The first year’s course of sciences comprises logic, metaphysics, morals, with 


the rights of nature and of nations, arithmetic, geometry, rectilineal trigonome- 
try, algebra. At the commencement of each mathematical lesson, a summary 
of the preceding one is given; at the same time the scholars are interro- 
gated upon what was then treated of, and their exercises are examined. The 
philosophical lecture, or rather recitation, is in Latin. 

The second year is wholly devoted to the prosecution of mathematical and 
physical science, and the subjects are the following: statics, elements of 
algebra, application of algebra to geometry, physics, chemistry, elements of 
physical astronomy, drawing, descriptive geometry, natural history and physical 
science. ‘T’o the lectures on the subject of natural history the members of the 
third, second, and rhetorical classes are also admitted. 

This is the entire course of college study in France. It is essentially the 
same both in the communal and the royal colleges. It will be perceived that, 
followed literally, it would require ten years, and supposing that the student 
enters when eight years old, he will have reached his eighteenth year by 
the time of the completion of the course. Whenayoung man has gone through 
the whole course which I have described, he is entitled to two diplomas, or 
rather certificates, one for letters, the other for sciences. 

It ought to be added that a student is not bound to adhere literally to this 
course. If qualified, he may enter an advanced class. And, indeed, he may 
attain the certificates above mentioned, if upon an examination, he is found 
worthy of them, without having been a member, strictly speaking, of any col- 
lege. This is not, however, the usual course. On the contrary it is almost 
universal to spend at least two or three of the last years in some college. 

Two examinations take place annually in the colleges; one in May, by the 
inspectors of the academy within whose bounds they are respectively situated, 
assisted by the provisor and censor ; the other in October, by the rector, assisted 
by the academic council. On these occasions prizes are distributed to those 
who are most distinguished for their merits and proficiency. 

The council of administration (or what is in our country called the faculty) of 
each college consists of the following officers : 


Provisor, or president, who has the oversight of the college. 
“ Censor, who has charge of the studies of the students. 
Almoner, or chaplain, who gives the religious instruction. 
Steward, (econome). 
Professors, 
Assistant or adjunct professors, (agregés), 
Directors of study (maitres d’études), who superintend the studies of the pupils 
when they are not with the professors, 


The royal colleges are divided into four classes, according to the amount of 
board paid by the scholars, and the value of the professors’ salaries. 
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Those of Paris and Versailles form the first class; the board and salaries in 
which are the highest, and are as follows :— 


_ Francs. Dollars. 
: Paris, 9007.3. 168 50 
pend, ; Versailles, 750......140 624 
Provisor, 330007... 937 50 
Censor, sO Oreete 656 203 
Almoner, do. do. 
: Steward, 3,000...... 562 50 
Salaries, Professor of Ist class, do. do. 


Professor of 3d do., 250005 5..: 375 00 


Professor of 2d do., 
...225 00 


Director of study, 


The second class of royal colleges, in regard to expenses and salaries of 
officers, embraces those of Rouen, Strasbourg, Lyons, Marseilles, Bordeaux. 


Francs. Dollars. 
Board, 750......140 624 
Provisor, “AS OO Osan 750 00 
Censor, 25500 .5.000 468 75 
Almoner, do. do. 
ei lacles Steward, 2,000......875 00 
*’ Professor of Ist class, do. do 


1,800......287 50 
1,500......281 25 
1,000......187 50 


The third class comprises those of Rheims, Caen, Amiens, Douai, Metz, 
Besancon, Dijon, Grenoble, Nismes, Montpellier, Toulouse, Orleans, Angers, 
Nantes, Rennes. 


Professor of 2d do., 
Professor of 3d do., 
Director of study, 


Francs. Dollars. 
Board, 650......121 874 
Provisor, 3,500......656 203 

Censor, 2,000.....: 375 00 

Almoner, do. do. 

Balaries Steward, 1,600.4... 300 00 

>’) Professor of Ist class, 1,800......3837 50 

Professor of 2d_ do., OOO sae 281 25 

Professor of 3d_ do., 1,200......225 00 

| Director of study, 800......150 00 


The fourth class of royal colleges includes those of Nancy, Avignon, Tour- 
non, Rhodés, Cahors, Pau, Poictiers, Bourges, Pontivy, Limoges, Clermont, 
Moulins. 


Francs. Dollars. 
Board, 600...... 112 75 
Provisor, 3,000...... 562 50 
Censor, M500 ss 281 25 

Almoner, do. do. 
Salaries Steward, 1,400......262 50 
?’) Professor of Ist order,  1,500......281 25 


Professor of 2d do. 
Professor of 3d_ do. 
Director of study 


1,200......225 00 
1,000......187 50 
700.....131 25 


Besides the fixed sum for board, the scholars who bear their own expenses 
also pay fifty francs per annum for the use of books, &c. in the colleges in the 
department, and one hundred francs in the colleges which are situated in Paris. 

In each royal college there are forty-one royal scholarships or bursaries 
(bourses), which are appropriated to the maintenance of scholars in the follow- 


ing manner :— 


Scholars with entire bursaries, 20 making 20 bursaries, 
Do. with three-fourths of a bursary each, 12 Glin do. 
Do. with half of a bursary, gan doe 1 do. 


Total, scholars, 56 


41 bursaries or foundations. 
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Those who have full bursaries are received altogether gratis; the others 
must make up the price of board annually in advance. 
The value of royal bursaries differs in the different classes of royal col- 
leges :— 
Francs. ‘Dollars. 
750......140 625 per annum. 
625......117 18% 
550......103 124 
500...... 93 75 


In Paris and Versailles it is 
In the 2d class of colleges, 
In the 3d do. do. 
In the 4th do. do. 


The annual expenses of the royal colleges, so far as the government is con- 
cerned, are paid out of the budget. A .few years ago, including professors’ 
salaries, bursaries, &c. they amounted to 1,800,000 francs ($337,500 00). 


Normal School for the preparation af Professors for the Colleges. 


Before I take leave of this part of the subject, I will call the attention of the 
reader to a most important institution, which is situated at Paris (No. 115 rue 
St. Jacques) and which is maintained at the expense of the government. It is 
a school in which those who devote themselves to the vocation of professors in 
the colleges of France may prosecute their studies, and make those high attain- 
ments in the branches which they will have to teach at a future day, which will 
qualify them to enter with great advantage upon their offices as professors. 
This institution is under the immediate direction and government of the min- 
ister and royal council of public instruction. The board and instruction are 
gratuitous, and successful candidates are considered as royal beneficiaries 
(bowrsiers), They are chosen after a public examination (concours) which 
is held by the proper authorities in each Academy of the University. This 
examination is held annually from the 5th to the 10th of August. The appli- 
cants must have inscribed their names as such between the 15th of June and 
the 15th of July preceding. The principal conditions of admission are,—l. 
Not to be under 17 nor over 23 years of age. 2. To have completed the 
course of study, including philosophy, in a royal or communal college in the 
kingdom, and the production of certificates of that fact as well attestations of 
morality, &c. 3. To have obtained the grade of bachelor of letters and of 
sciences, the diplomas of which shall be presented, together with a legal au- 
thority from the applicant’s father, mother or guardian, to contract the engage- 
ment which he has to make in entering this institution. Besides attending the 
lectures which are given in this institution, the pupils are allowed to attend 
those which are given by the faculties of sciences and letters in the College 
of France, the Museum of Natural History, &c. The course of studies ex- 
tends through three years. 

The following is an outline of the course of study, with the names of the 
teachers (Maitres de Conference, as they are called) and assistant teachers, 


Section of Letters. 


_ First Year. M. Nisard, History of French Literature. 


M. Lebas, Grammar and Greek Language. 
M. Gibon, Latin and French Literature. 
M. Filon, Ancient History. 

M. Garnier, Philosophy. 


Second Year. 


M. Guigniaut, History of Greek Literature. 
M. Rinn, History of Latin Literature. 


M. Michelet, Modern History. 
M. Damiron, History of Philosophy. 


Third Year. 


M. M. Guigniaut, Bo atolee French, and Foreign 
Rion, & Nisard, Literature. 

M. Damiron, Philosophy. 

M. Michelet, History. 


Section of Sciences. 


First Year. 


M. Levy, Algebra, Astronomy, Calculation of Prob- | M. Leroy, Mechanics. 


lems, &c. 
M. Leroy, Analytical and Descriptive Geometry. 
M. Guerin, Chemistry. 
M., Delafosse, Botany. 


=" ' Second Year. 
M. vt Infinitesimal Analysis. 
M. Péclet, Physics. : 
M. Delafosse, ee md and Vegetable Physi- 
ology. 


Third Year. 


M, Péclet, Physical Manipulation and Construc- 
tion of Instruments. 

M. Guerin, Chemical Manipulations and Analyses. 

M. Delafosse, Geology, Mineralogy, and Botany. 

M. Valenciennes, Zoology, Comparative Anatomy, 

and Physiology. 

M. Duvivier, Drawing-Master, Attached to the Sec- 

‘ tion of Sciences. 

M. Chevet (adjunct), Chemistry. 

M. Callot, Physics. 
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This institution owes its existence to a very enlightened policy. It was first 
established many years ago. It was, however, dissolved by Charles X. Under 
the present dynasty, and especially by the exertions of M. Guizot, it has been 
re-established and brought to its present flourishing state. 


5. Faculties. We come now to the highest courses of studies, which are 
taught by what are called the faculties. These faculties are five in number, 
viz. the faculties of theology, of law, of medicine, of mathematical and physical 
sciences, and of letters. The first three, it will be perceived, are for those who 
intend to devote themselves to the professions of theology, law and medicine. 
The other two—those’ of sciences and letters—are designed to qualify candi- 
dates for these professions, orto give instruction to those who, having no pro- 
fession in view, wish to devote themselves to literature in general, or to the 
business of authorship. 

The faculties are, in other words, the places, or to speak more properly, the 
groups of professors whose appropriate work is to deliver lectures on the 
subjects appertaining to their professorships, and to examine the persons who 
desire degrees in the respective faculties. I have already stated that the 
University of France is divided into twenty-six academies, each of which 
includes two or more departments. It does not necessarily happen that all 
these five orders of faculties are to be met with in the same academy. This 
may occasionally be so, as in the case of the Academy of Paris; but it is a 
rare occurrence, and an academy has seldom more than ‘one, two or three 
faculties within its limits, as will fully appear hereafter. 

At the head of each faculty is a dean, chosen from among the professors, and 
under the authority of the rector of the academy. He convokes and presides 
over its meetings, which must take place at least once a month, but oftener if 
necessary. The secretary, who is at the same time treasurer and keeper of the 
archives, conducts all the details of business, regulates the receipts, expendi- 
tures, &c. and keeps the accounts of the faculty. The dean performs the same 
duties in the faculty as the rector does in the academy. . He looks after its in- 
terests, and sees that all'the laws, statutes.and regulations are duly observed. 

I suppose the theory of this organization to have intended that young men, 
after having completed the regular curriculum or course ‘in college, or what 
may be equivalent, and received the certificate of that fact from the college 
authorities, which I have already spoken of fully,—should enter one of the fac- 
ulties of letters. and sciences; or both in succession, as the case might re- 
quire, and there attend a course of lectures,.before they could enter any one of 
the faculties of theology, law or medicine. And many pursue this course, But it 
is not absolutely necessary. If a young man has received a certificate from a 
college that he has been examined and pronounced well acquainted with the 
studies pursued in the colleges, he may go to a faculty: of letters, and, after an 
approved examination, receive 'a diploma from that faculty. He may do so with 
respect to the sciences, provided he is.a sufficient scholar. 

It is, however, different in regard to the three other faculties, viz: those of 
theology, law, and medicine. A candidate for a degree in those faculties 
must enter as a regular student, and go through the course of lectures and 
studies, and then be examined by the faculty under whose direction he pursues 
his studies. 

The salary of a professor in all these faculties is 3,000 franes (less than $600) 
and is derived from the State.; but there are also some additions from inscrip- 
tion and examination-fees. Besides, most of these professors have other employ- 
merits, and many of them very.lucrative ones, as in the case of the medical and 
law professors, and all are able to obtain considerable sums from their literary 
pursuits. . : : ‘ 

The faculties of theology are eight in number, and are situated in Paris, 
Aix; Bordeaix, Lyons, Rouen, Toulouse, Strasbourg, and Montauban. Al wo of 
these are Protestant, viz: those of Montauban, for the Reformed (Calvinists) and 
Strasbourg, for the Church of the Augsburg Confession (Lutheran). | The other 
six are Catholic. As the number of professors, with their respective subjects 
of instruction, will appear in another part of this article, I will not state it here. 
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A diploma from a faculty of letters, is requisite to enable a person to become a 
student in this faculty. The course of study for one who takes the degree of 
bachelor of theology, is three years; for the degree of licentiate, it is neces- 
sary to have been a bachelor one year at least, and defended two theses, one of 
which must be in Latin. To obtain the degree of doctor in theology, the candi- 
date must defend a final and a general thesis. The fees in the theological 
faculties are not great. A diploma of bachelor of theology costs about 25 
francs, or less than five dollars. 

I would here add that the government gives annually to the Catholic semi- 
naries, for the education of young men for the ministry, 2,525 bourses, valued at 
400 francs each, making in all the enormous sum of one million and ten thou- 
sand francs, or one hundred and eighty-nine thousand three hundred and seventy- 
five dollars. Whilst to the Protestants it grants annually 30 entire bourses and 
60 demi-bourses, or what would be 60 entire bourses, which at 400 francs each 
make 24,000 francs, or $4,500. 

.The faculties of law are nine in number and are situated in the cities of 
Paris, Strasbourg, Dijon, Grenoble, Aix, Toulouse, Poictiers, Rennes, and 
Caen. To be entitled to enter as a student in one of these faculties, or to take 
an inscription as it is termed, the student must have attained the age of 16 years, 
and be possessed of the degree of bachelor of letters. The periods of study 
are, for a simple certificate of capacity, one year; for bachelor and licentiate, 
three years ; and for a doctorate, four years. 

The studies of the first year are: 1. Natural law, law of nations, general 
law. 2. A first course of French civil law. 3. History of Roman and French 
law. 

The studies of the 2d year are: 1. Institutes of Roman law. 2. Second 
course of French civil law. 3. Civil procedure, (Procédure Civile.) 

The studies of the 3d year are: 1. A third course of French civil law. 2. 
Commercial law. 3. Administrative law (Droit Administratif). 

The studies of the 4th year are: 1. Institutes of Roman law. 2. History of 
law. 3. Administrative law. 

The examiners for conferring degrees are the professors and their assistants. 
The inspectors-general of the University of France, have the right to be pres- 
ent, and if they deem it requisite, may themselves examine the candidate. 

The expenses for inscriptions, examination-fees, diplomas, and visas and ver- 
Yications for each student, for the whole period of four years amount to about 
1,032 francs, or $193 1-2. 

In each faculty of law there must be at least five professors and two assist- 
ants: the number may be increased at the royal pleasure. 

The faculty of law in the capital, embraces sixteen professors, many of 
whom are men of great distinction. The number of students in this celebrated 
school has this year been upwards of 3,000. : 


Faculties of Medicine. The three great medical faculties are those of Paris, 
Strasbourg, and Montauban. Besides these, there are seventeen minor or sec- 
ondary schools of medicine, situated at Amiens, Marseilles, Angers, Besancon, 
Bordeaux, Caen, Clermont, Dijon, Grenoble, Lyons, Nancy, Rheims, Poictiers, 
Rennes, Nantes, Rouen, Toulouse. 

Candidates aspiring to the degree of doctor in medicine, must produce their 
register of birth, the consent of their parents or guardians, and a diploma of 
bachelor of letters and also that of sciences. 

The course for a full degree is four years ; the studies of which are: 

Ist. year. Anatomy, Physiology, Chemistry, Medical Philosophy or Hygiéne, .Ex- 
ternal Pathology, Botany. 

2d year. Astronomy, Physiology, Practical Medicine, (Medicine Opératoire,) Hy- 
giéne, Pharmacy, External Pathology, External Clinics. 

3d year. Practical Medicine, External Clinics, Internal Pathology, Materia Medica, 
Internal Clinics. 

4th year. Internal Clinics, History of Medicine, Internal Pathology, Legal Medicine, 
Clinique de Perfectionnement, Midwifery. 


Upon completing his studies, the candidate may enter upon his trials, which 
are five in number, viz: 1. On Anatomy and Physiology. 2. Pathology and 
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Nosology. 3. Materia Medica, Chemistry, and Pharmacy. 4. Hygiéne and 
Medical Jurisprudence. 5. Clinical Medicine and Surgery. . 

The inscription and examination-fees are as follows: Ist year’s inscriptions, 
(four in number,) 100 francs ; 2d year’s inscriptions, 120; 3d year’s inscriptions, 
140; 4th year’s inscriptions, 140; Ist examination, 60 francs; 2d examination, 
70; 3d examination, 70; 4th examiriation, 80; 5th examination, 100; thesis, 
120; right of visa, 100; in all, 1,100 francs, or $206 25. 

The students are examined for degrees by the professors. The Medical 
Faculty of Paris is very distinguished. At present it embraces 27 professors, 
(including 3 honorary professors,) and 61 agrégés or assistants, besides a libra- 
rian, a keeper of the museum, and a chief of anatomical operations. The 
number of regular students this year, is about 4,000. In addition to these, there 
are nearly three thousand graduates and physicians from other medical institu- 
tions in France and other countries, who are admitted gratuitously to all the 
lectures and other advantages of this celebrated school. The students who 
intend only to take the degree of officier de santé, and those who are designed 
for the profession of pharmacy, have to pass through courses of study in the 
faculties of medicine less extended than those who take the degree of doctor in 
medicine. The females who are to become accoucheuses, are required to go 
through a prescribed course of study. They are allowed to attend certain lec- 
tures of the Medical School. 


Faculties of Sciences.—They are eight in number, and are situated at Paris, 
Strasbourg, Caen, Toulouse, Montpellier, Dijon, Lyons, and Grenoble. The 
subjects of study are: Differential and Integral Calculus; Mechanics and As- 
tronomy ; Physical, Tlreoretical, and Practical Chemistry ; Different Branches 
of Natural History. In Paris, the Faculty of Sciences is composed, of two 
sections, Mathematical and Physical, the former consisting of three courses, 
viz.: on Differential and Integral Calculus, Mechanics, and Astronomy ; 
the latter of four courses, viz.: on Chemistry, Mineralogy and Geology, Botany 
and Vegetable Physiology, Zoology and Physiology. There is also an addi- 
tional course of experimental physics, common to the two sections. 

The courses of the faculties of sciences are of nine months’ duration. ‘To 
obtain the diploma of bachelor of sciences, the applicant must possess that of 
bachelor of letters, and undergo an examination on the branches studied in 
this faculty. To become a licentiate or a doctor in this faculty, requires an 
attendance on two (in Paris, three) courses of lectures, two theses, &c. 

The fees in this faculty are small, being only 24 francs for the examination, 
and 36 for the diploma of a bachelor, making 60 francs, or $11 25. The ex- 
amination, inscriptions and diploma of a licentiate, cost 72 francs, or $13 50, 
whilst the examination and diploma of a doctor cost 120 francs, or $22 50. 


Faculties of Letters—They are six in number, and are established in Paris, 
Strasbourg, ‘Toulouse, Caen, Dijon, and Besancon. 

In the capital, the courses of lectures delivered by the professors of the 
faculty of letters, are nine. ; 

1. Philosophy. 2. History. of Philosophy. 3. Greek Literature. 4. Latin 
Eloquence., 5. Latin Poetry. 6. French Eloquence. 7. French Poetry. 8. 
Ancient and Modern History.. 9. Ancient and Modern Geography. 

The fees are the same in this faculty as in the faculty of sciences. 


Having completed the description of the various orders or classes of estab- 
lishments for education which are comprised in the University of France, from 
the schools for primary instruction up to the faculties, I proceed now to another 
survey of it, as divided into academies; and in doing this, I shall give the 
names of the officers of academies and of the royal colleges, as they stood in 
1835. A few changes have since occurred, but it would not be important to 
indicate them, even if it were possible to do so. It will be remembered that it 
has been stated that there are 26 academies in I'rance corresponding to the 26 
royal courts, or rather the districts of the royal courts, embracing, each, from 
two to several departments. I shall follow the alphabetical order in which these 
academies occur. 
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1. Academy of Aix. 


This Academy embraces three departments ; Hazard, Second (class) Seconde. 
Bouches-du-Rhéne (Mouth of the Rhone), Ee iat History. 
pvesebs Alpes oe Alpes), et le Var, and Giscaro, Third (class) Tvoisiéme. 
eve ee Consign) ale a CEs) Quatriéme. 
+ Desmichels, Rector. oreliyv, Assistant, 
itl co “ci Inspectors. rere ae Fifth (class) Cinquiéme. 


M. Padignon, Secretary. 


Faculty of Theology (Catholic). 
M. Castellan, Dean. 
Professors. 


Messrs. Polge, Theology. ' 
Castellan, Ecclesiastical History and Dis- 
ipline. 
Reynaud, Biblical Studies. 
Thaneron, Sacred Eloquence, 


= Faculty of Law. 


M. Bernard, Dean. 
M, de Julienne, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Morly de Sainte-Erme, Sixth (class) Sixiéme. 
Félix Salze, Physical Sciences. 
Darier, Special Mathematics. 
Souchéres, Elementary Mathematics. 
Internal students, 160; external, 230. Institu- 
tions, 5. Normal Schools for primary instruction, 2. 
Pensions, 41. Primary Schools, 1,659. 


Communal Colleges,—at Aix, Arles, ‘Tarascon, 
Barcelonnette, Castellane, Digne, Manosque, 
Seyne, Sisteron, Draguignan, Grasse, Lorgues, 
Toulon, Ajaccio, Bastia, and Calvi,—in all, 16. 

Besides the three Communal colleges im the 
Island of Corsica,—at Ajaccio, Bastia, and 
Calvi,—a new institution, to be called the Paolz 


Professors. Se é nap aes 
mu B dR ue a School, is about to be established. This institu- 
pati Bauteille Ty ao tion will owe its origin to a legacy of the cele- 
Balzac, ; Gade Oret brated General Paoli, who bequeathed his 
De Fougéres de Villandry, estate to the government for the erection of an 


Bouteuil, Procedure and Criminal Law. 


institution in which youth of his native island 
Cresp, Code of Common Law. 


might be educated. Although the legacy was 


Giraud, } si onléans or Assistants. accepted in 1816, yet certain legal obstructions 

Baret, bs were originated which were not overcome until 

There is a secondary school of Medicine at| this present year. The income of the Paoli 
Marseilles. legacy is 200 pounds sterling or 5,000 franes per 
Royal College, at Marseilles. annum. There are to be six professors in this 

Messrs. Deschamps, Provisor. school, one of whom, according to the terms of 
Méline, Censor. the legacy, is to devote his time to the delivery 


Nitard, Steward, (Econome.) of lectures on the evidences of Christianity and 
L’Abbé Gautier, Chaplain, (Auménier.) to demonstrate the support which Natural reli- 
Professors. | gion yields to the doctrines of the Gospel. The 


Messrs. Dunoyer, Philosophy. government is to render the aid necessary to 
Raynaud, Rhetoric. secure the object of Paoli’s generous legacy. 


2. Academy of Amiens. 


This Academy embraces three departments ; Jourdain-Lecoq., Second. 
Aisne, Oise, and Somme. Farochon, History. 
M. Martin, Rector. tone Pecrik d. 
: : : 
3 antearaie ; Inspectors. Ponchelle, Fifth. 


Gisclard, Sixth. 
Thomas, Adjunct for the Sixth. 


ere ig a secondar ici Pollet, Physical Sciences. 
Maree dss y school for Medicine at Delorme, Special Mathematics. 


Laurent, Elementary Mathematics. 
Internal students (boarders), 120; external, 180. 


M. Candas, Secretary. 


Royal College of Amiens. 
Messrs. Braive, Provisor. 


Fabre, Censor. . Communal Colleges,—at Abbeville, Péronne, 
Joumard-Vilain, Steward. - -- | Chateau-Thierry, Laon, Saint-Quentin, Sois- 
L’ Abbé Crépin, Chaplain. f sons, Vervins, Beauvais, Clermont, and Com- 
Professors. . a piégne,—in all, 10. 
Messrs. Mallet, Philosophy. Institutions, 2. Normal schools, 2. Pensions, 50. 
Lebailly, Rhetoric. Primary schools, 2,697. 
3. Academy of Angers. 
This Academy comprehends three depart- Professors. 
ments; Maine-et-Loire, Mayenne, and Sarthe. | Messrs. Delens, Philosophy. 
M., Collet-Dubignon, Rector. De Condren de Suzanne, Rhetoric. 
M. de la Roussiére Sorin, Second. 
M. Pilatte, i ; Inspectors. ( Duprey, History. 
M. Meziére, Secretary. Garrigues, Third. 
e 7; David, Fourth, 
‘There is a secondary school for Medicine at Loclere, Fifth. 
Angers. ; L’Hermiteau, Sixth. 


Morren, Physical Sciences. 
Royal College of Angers. Bayan, ‘Special Mathematics. 


Messrs, Gavinet, Provisor. Justus, Elementary Mathematics. 


elmas, Censor.” Frilet de Chiteau-Neuf, German a = 
Béclard, Steward. i i ‘ pele dy 


lish. 
L’Abbé Noyers, Chaplain. Internal students, 118; external, 110. 
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Communal Colleges, ——at Beaugé, Beaufort, | du-Loir, Courdemanche, Mamers, le Mans 
Chollet, Doué, Saumur, Chateau-Gontier, Cra- | Sable, Si.-Calais, and La Suze,—in all, 18. ‘ 
on, Ernée, Evron, Laval, Mayenne, Chateau- Institutions, 1, Normal schools,2. Pensions, 17. 

: Primary schools, 1,212. 


4. Academy of Besancon. 


pli Academy includes three departments,— Professors, 
x 
ou bs, Jura, and Haute-Saéne (Upper Saone). Messrs. Bénard, Philosophy. 
. peas Rector. Meuzy, Rhetoric, 
M. Clairin Soulés, Second. 
M. Bouclet, duspontors: Grosclere, Third. 
M. George, Secretary, Damiens, Fourth, 
Faculty of Letters. eae hes 
. - ; 
M. Genisset, Dean. Darlay, Physical Sciences. 
Pp y Delly, Special Mathematics. 
rofessors. Bouché, Elementary Mathematics. 
Messrs. Bénard, Philosophy. Huart, (Provisor), Natural History. 
Genisset, Latin Literature. - Ratisbonne, German and English. 


Bourgon, History. 
Pérennés, French Literature. 
There is asecondary school of Medicine at Communal Colleges,—at Beaume, Montbé- 
Besancon. liard, Pontarlier, Arbois, Déle, Lons-le-Saulnier, 
Orgelet, Poligny, Salius, St. Amour, St. Claude, 
Gray, Lure, Luxeuil, and Vesoul,—in all, 15. 


Internal students, 110 ; external, 160. 


Royal College of Besangon. 


Messrs. Huart, Provisor. 
‘ Boullier, Censor. Institutions, 2. Pensions, 21.. Primary schools, 
J Bonnet, Steward. 1,671 

L’ Abbé Vallet, Chaplain. 


5. Academy of Bordeaux. 


This Academy embraces three departments,— Professors. 
Charente, Dordogne, and Gironde. Messrs, Ladevi-Roche, Philosophy. 
M. Ducasau, Rector. Anot, Rhetoric. 
M. Dauzat Soulié, Second. 
M. Guilhaume, dnepestors, Rabanis, History. 
M. Cadrés, Secretary. Demogeot, Third. 
Mérand, Fourth. 
Faculty of Theology. Courtade, Fifth. 
M. Delort, Dean. Boisse, : Sixth 
: Ract-Madaux, Substitute, ‘ 
Professors. Leupold, Physical Sciences. 
L’ Abbé Broussouse, Didactic Theology (Dogme). Larrouy (Pierre) Special Mathematics. 


Valat, Elementary Mathematics. 


Delort, Ecclesiastical History and Discipline. J 
Dauzat, Natural History. 


L) Abbé Roux, Evangelical Morals. 
There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Bordeaux. | Communal Colleges,—at La Réole, Libourne, 
Royal College of Bordeaur. Angouléme, Confolens, Bergerac, Périgueux, 
Messrs. L’Abbé Perret, Provisor. and Sarlat,—in all, 7. 
R d, Ci ' a 
ae cae, Institutions, 5. Normal schools, 2, Pensions, 54. 


Eon, Steward. , i 
L’Abbé Sabatier, Chaplain. Primary schools, 1,209, 


Internal students, 170; external, 120. 


| 


6. Academ 


’ Bourges. 
This Academy includes three departments,— it Chauselle, Second. 


of Montonnier, Third. 
. Lemercier, Fourth. 

Gargan, Fifth. 
Delaroche, Sixth. | 
Denarp, Physical Sciences. — 
Christian, Special Mathematics. 
Planche, Elementary Mathematics. 
Denarp, Watural History. 


Internal students, 129; external, 120. 


Communal Colleges,—at St. Amand, San- 
cerre, Chateauroux, Lachatre, Issoudun, St. 


Cher, Indre, and Niévre. : 


M. Raynal, Rector and Hon. Inspector-General of 
the University of France. ; 
M. Vidal, 


M. Beljame, : Inspectors. 
M. Archambault de Montfort, Secretary. 


; 
Royal College of Bourges. 


Messrs. Michelle, Provisor. 
Répécaud, Censor. 
Dubois, Steward. 


L’Abbé Ozouf, Chaplain. Benoit-du-Sault, Clamecy, Cosne, and Nevers, 
Professors. —in all, 9. 
Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 1. Pensions, 21. 


Messrs, Riaux, Philosophy. 
Agnant, Rhateria Primary schools, 532. 
Jarriez, History. 
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7 Academy of Caen. 


This Academy comprehends three depart- 
ments,—Calvados, Manche, and Orne. 


M. Marc, Rector. 


M. Rousseau 
M. Edom, ’ Inspectors. 


M. de Thoury, Secretary. 


Faculty of Law. 


M. Georges de Lisle, Dean. 
M. Lelaidier, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Professors. 
Messrs. Georges de Lisle, Roman Law, 


Lecerf, Ciwil Code. 
Demolombo, 
Deboislambert, Civil Procedure and Crim- 
inal Law. 
+. Le Bourguinon-Duperré- { Commercial 
Feuguerolles, Code. 
Bayeux, 


Trolley, Assistants, or Substitutes. 


Faculty of Sciences. 


M. Thierry, Dean. 
M. Delafoye, Secretary. 


Professors, 


Messrs, Bonnaire, Jun., Mathematics. 
Deslongschamps, WVatural History. 
Thierry, Chemistry. 

Delafoye, Physics. 


Faculty of Letters. 
M. Delarue, Dean. 
M. Vaultier, Secretary. 
Professors. 


Messrs. Charma, Philosophy. 
Vaultier, French Literature. 


Maillet-la-Coste, Latin Literature. 
De Gournai, Assistant. 

Bertrand, Greek Literature. 
Delarue, History. 

Latrouette, Assistant. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
| Caen, 


| Royal College of Caen. 


L’Abbé Daniel, Provisor. 
Cabrié, Censor, 

Roger, Steward. 

L’Abbé Paulmier, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Carsin, Philosophy. 
Berger, Rhetoric. 
Turgot, Second. 
Assolans, Third. 
Le Tellier, History. 
Gourbin, Fourth. 
Quesnault-Desriviéres, Fifth. 
Daligault, Sixth. 
Fauvel, Seventh. 
Héricher, Eighth. 
Masson, Physical Sciences. 
Bonnaire, Sen., Special Mathematics. 
Amiot, Elementary Mathematics. 
Chauvin, Natural History. 
Wheatcroft, English. 


Internal students, 212; external, 290. 


Communal Colleges,—at Bayeux, Falaise, 
Lisieux, Vire, Avranches, Cherbourg, Coutan- 
ces, Mortain, St.-Hilaire-du-Harcotiet, Saint- 
L6, Valognes, Alengon, Argentan, Domfront, 
Seez, Pont-l’/Evéque,—in all, 16. 

Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 3. Pensions, 25. 
Primary schools, 2,340, 


8. Academy of Cahors. 


This Academy includes three departments,— 
Lot, Lot-et-Garonne, and Gers, 


M. Grancher, Rector. 

. Delpy de la Cipié 
a Eeconte BR SIDISTSY ; Inspectors. 
M. Jourdan (Joseph), Secretary. 


Royal College of Cahors. 


Messrs. Clément du Mez, Provisor. 
Bandus, Censor. 
Traversié, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Dommergue, Chaplain. 


Professors, 
Messrs. Pichard, Philosophy. 

Michel, Rhetoric. 
Bazin, Second. 
Perdrix, Third. 
Lemarchaud, Fourth. 
Costes, Fifth. 
Bailly, Siath. 
Pontus, Physical Sciences. 
Perrey, Special Mathematics. 
Jeunchomme, Llementary Mathematics. 
Jourdan, English. 
Isambert, Elementary Class. 
Lacombe, WVatural History. 


Internal students, 90; external, 160. 


Royal College of Auch. 


Messrs, Lary, Provisor. 
Moubet, Censor. 
Dupetit, Steward. 
L’Abbé Trielle, Chaplain, 


Professors. 


Messrs. Courtade, Philosophy. 

Mesnard, Rhetoric. 

Foncin, Second. 

Perret, Third. 

Louseau, Fourth. 

Croiset, Fifth. 

Deschatelliers, Sixth. 

Hélie Physical Sciences and Special 
y Mathematics. 
Chouteau, Elementary Mathematics. 


Internal students, ; external, 


Communal Colleges,—at Figeac, Martel, Con- 
dom, Lectoure, Agen, Aiguillon, Marmande, 
Mezin, Villeneuve-d’Agen,—9. 


Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 2. 


Pensions, 47. 
Primary schools, 1,451. 


9. Academy of Clermont. 


This Academy comprehends four depart- 
ments,—Allier, Cantal, Haute-Loire (Upper 
Loire), and Puy-de-Déme. 


Messrs. Desnanot, Rector. 
Morin, I t 
Largé, | spectors, 


Couvreul, Secretary. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Clermont. 


Royal College of Clermont. 
Messrs. Caillat, Provisor. 
Laroche, Censor. 


Jaubourg, Jun., Steward. 
L’Abbé Boudonet, Chaplain, 
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Messrs. L’Abbé Jalabert, Philosophy. 


Gonod, Rhetoric. 
Bonafous, Second. 
Guillemot, History. 
Mathieu, Third. 
Née, Fourth. 
Pourcher, Fifth. 
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De Maiziéres, Special Mathematics. 


Malher, Elementary Mathematics. 
Prieur, English. 

Lefaure, 
Lenormand, 


Internal students, 132; external, 101. 


Royal College of Puy. 


Paul, Sizth. Messrs. Geffr ; 
Lassasseigne, Physical Sciences. | ce 2 ee 
Duranthon, Special Mathematics. oe red 
Blanchard, Elementary Mathematics. eee Chaplain. 
Née, Natural History. Q 

Home, English. Professors. 
Franceschini Italian. Messrs. Lachat, Philosophy. 


Internal students, 155; external, 191. 


Royal College of Moulins. 


Messrs. Pougin de Maisonneuve, Provisor. 


Servant-Beauvais, Censor. 
Tourraton, Steward. 
L’Abbé Gayrard, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Caboche, Rhetoric. 

Lebégue, Second. 

--, History. 

Charbuy, Third. 

Bernissant, Fourth. 

Blanc, Fifth. 

Guillemot, Sixth. 

—-, Physical Sciences. 
Planavergue, Special Mathematics, 


; Elementary Classes. 
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Papon, Elementary Mathematics. 

Internal students, ; external, 

Communal Colleges,—at Ambert, Billom, 
Issoire, Riom, Thiers, Montlucon, Ganmnat, 
Aurillac, St.-Flour, Mauriac, Brioude, and Le 
Puy,—in all, 12, 


Messrs. Desmarest-Lamotte, Philosophy. 
Charvot, Rhetoric. 
Maréchal, Second. 
Carriére, Third. 
Coulon, Fourth. 
Bocquin, Fifth. 
Faure, Sizth. 
Azé Physical Sciences, and Naturat Pensions, 30, Normal schools, 4. Primary schools, 
zéma. : 
y } History. 1,123, 


10. Academy of Dijon. 


This Academy includes three departments,— | Professors. 

é ? - 2 
Céte-d’Or, Haute-Marne (Upper Marne), and] Messrs, Gardaire, Philosophy. 
Sadne-et-Loire. Stievenart, Greek Literature. 

. Mathieu, Latin Literature. 
Messrs. Berthot, Rector. Lodin-Lalaire, French Literature. 
Peignot. A ; oe 
Hubert, NGG There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Girard, Secretary. | Dijon. 
Royal College of Dijon. 


Messrs. Lemoine, Provisor. 
Colliot, Censor. 
Bichot, Steward, 
L’Abbé Massip, Chaplain. 


Faculty of Law. 


Messrs. Proudhon, Dean. 
Oudeniaut, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Ladey, Roman Law. Professors. 


raat Civil Code. Messrs. Tissot, Philosophy. 
Carrier, Bota Rhian. 

«oa ellerin, Second. 
Ladey, Jun., Procedure and Criminal Ju- Martin, (T. H.,) Third. 


risprudence. 
Lorain, Commercial Law. 


Serrigny, | sutstitutes or Assistants. 
Belime, 


Gerbier, Fourth. 

Nicard, Fifth. 

Martin, (L.,) Sixth. 

Pendaries, Substitute. 

Artur, Physical Sciences. _ 

Vannier, Special Mathematics. 

Cirodde, Elementary Mathematics. 

Artur, Vatural History. 

Marcus, German and English, 
Internal students, 88; external, 150. 


Communal Colleges,—at Arnay-le-Duc, Aux- 
onne, Beaune, Chatillon, Saulieu, Semur, Secure, 
Bourmont, Chaumont, Langres, Saint-Dizier, 
Wassy, Autun, Chalons-sur-Sadne, Cluny, Cha- 
rolles, Louhans, Macon, Paray, Tournus,—in 
all, 20. 

MELO Khe Pensions, 36. Norman schools, 2. Primary schools, 
M. Mathieu, Dean. 1 1,855 


Faculty of Sciences. 


Messrs, Berthot, Dean. 
Gueneau d’Aumont, Secretary. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Berthot, Mathematics. 
Vannier, Assistant. 
Morland, 

Vallot, Assistant, 
Gueneau d’Aumont, Physics. 
Sené, Chemistry. 


Natural History. 


11. Academy of Douai. 


Landon 
Vasse de S.-Ouen, ; Inspectors, 


Chatain, Secretary, 


This Academy comprehends two depart- 
ments,—Nord, and Pas-de-Calais. 


Messrs. Gratet-Duplessis, Rector. 
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Royal College of Douai. 


Messrs. L’Abbé Vinay, Provisor. 
Nicolet, Censor. 
Campion, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Lazerat, Chaplain. 


Professors, 


Messrs. Courtades, Philosophy. 

Jannet, Rhetoric, 
Delage, Second, 
Rézillot, History. 
Rara, Third. 

Cadart, Fourth, 
Lingrand, Fifth. 
Sauty, Sizth. 
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Avignon Pollet, Physical Sciences. 
Warmé, Elementary Mathematics. 
Maugin, Natural History. 

Boucher, English. 


Internal students, 131; external, 110. 


Communal Colleges,—at Armentiéres, Aves- 
nes, Bailleul, Bergues, Cambrai, Cassel, Ca- 
teau, Dunkerque, Estaires, Hazebrouck, Lille, 
Maubeuge, Le Quesnoy, Saint-Amaud, Tur- 
coing, Valenciennes, Aire, Arras, Béthune, St.- 
Omer, Bapaume,—in all, 21, 


Institutions, 6. Normal school, 1. Pensions, 43. 
Primary schools, 2,643. 


12. Academy of Grenoble. 


This Academy embraces three departments,— 
Hautes-Alpes (High Alpes), Dréme, and Isére. 
Messrs. Ferriot, Rector. 

Pierqu; 
Chaotic Inspectors. 
Herménous, Secretary. 


Faculty of Law. 


Messrs. Gautier, Dean. 
Desarteaux, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Professors. 
Messrs. Quinon, Roman Law. 


Gautier, 
Civil Code. 


Monseignat, 

Burdet, Jue Ne pte 
ivil Procedure an mina 

Bolland, Jurisprudence. 

Gueymard, Commercial Law. 

Girerd, 

Gadot, 


t Substitutes. ) 
Taulier, 


Faculty of Sciences. 


Messrs. Breton, Dean. 
Gueymard, Secretary and Treasurer. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Ferriot, Mathematics. 

Quet, Substitute. 

Gueymard, Natural History. 
Breton, Physical Sciences. 


Leroy, Chemistry. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Grenoble. 


Royal College of Grenoble. 


Messrs. Maignien, Provisor. 
Aubert-Hix, Censor. 
Margain, Steward. 

L’ Abbé Maignié, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Boulle, Philosophy. 
Demons, Rhetoric. 
Henry, Second. 
Couret, History. 
Bouvier, Third. 
Pupat, Fourth. 
Fabre, Fifth. 
Victor, Sixth. 
Quet, Physical Sciences. 
Dumoulin, Special Mathematics. 
Miége, Elementary Mathematics: 
Leroy, Natural History. 
Clopin, English Language. 
Egli, German Language. 


Internal students, 133; external, 141. 
Communal Colleges, — Pont-de-Beauvoisin, 


Vienne, Briangon, Embrun, Gap, Montélimart, 
and Valence,—in all, 7. 


Institutions, 4. Normal schools, 2. Pensions, 25. 
Primary schools, 1,120. 


13. Academy of Limoges. 


This Academy embraces three departments,— | 
Corréze, Creuse, and Haute-Vienne. 


Messrs. Mérilhou, Rector. 
Andrieux, 
Naviére Laboissiére, 


Inspectors. 
Francis Levasseur, Secretary. 


Royal College of Limoges. 


Messrs. Borredon, Provisor. 
Mareuge, Censor. 
Ruffat, Steward, 
L’Abbé Jaucourt, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Bertereau, Philosophy. 
Jouen, Rhetoric. 


Colin, Second. 

Bouriaud, Third. 

Sénémaud, Fourth. 

Langle, Fifth. 

Dumas, Sixth. 

Abria, Physical Sciences. 

Allotte, Special Mathematics. 
Mairet, Elementary Mathematics. 
Allote, Natural Mstory. 


Internal students, 88; external, 220. 


Communal Colleges,—at Eymoutiers, Mag- 
nac- Laval, Saint-Junien, Brive, Treignac, 
Tulle, Ussel, Uzerche, and Guéret,—in all, 9. 


Institutions, 5. Normal schools, 3. Pensions, 18, 
Primary schools, 464. 


14. Academy of Lyons. 


This Academy comprehends three depart- 
ments,—Ain, Loire, and Rhéne. 


Mesars. Soulacroix, Rector. 


Vincent, Inspectors. 


Marbot Secretary. 


Faculty of Theology, (Catholic.) 
L’ Abbé Pagés, Dean. 


Professors. 
, Didactic Theology. 
Pagés, Evangelical Morals. 
Chouvy, Ecclesiast. History and Discipline. 
» Biblical Literature and Hebrew. 


Messrs. 
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Faculty of Sciences. Professors. 
Messrs. Boussingault, Dean. Messrs. L’Abbé Noirot, Philosophy. 
Secretary. Raison, Rhetoric. 


Legeay, Second. 
Monin, History. 


Professors. Carrol, Third. 
Messrs, Cournot, Mathematics. Lecomte, Fourth. 
Clerc, Astronomy. Brun, Fifth. 
sealant Physics. Epbet, Sizth. 
oussingault, Chemistry. eyron, | 
Jourdan, Zoology. Périer, ’ 5 preety 
Seringe, Botany. Bourbon, Eichth 
Fournet, Mineralogy and Geology. Canac, Cee 
Foyer, Physical Sciences. 
There is a secondary school of Medicine at Clere, Special Mathematics. 
Lyons. Chachuat, Elementary Mathematics. 
Beaulieu, Vatural History. 
Royal College of Lyons. Tnternal students, 276; external, 264, 
Messrs. Bedel, Provisor. Communal Colleges,—at Villefranche, Bourg, 
Devallée, Censor. Nantua, Roanne, Saint-Chamond, and Saint- 
Bonnet Deville, Steward. Etienne,—in all, 6. 


L’Abbé Michel, Chaplain. haat A 
Institutions, 10. Normal schools, 3. Pensions, 
52. Primary schools, 1,470. 


15. Academy’ of Metz. 


This Academy includes two departments, — pada Aas younger), History. 
A ibout, Third. 
ee Huguenin (the elder), Fourth, 
Messrs. Meziére, Rector. Karr, Fifth. 
Méline, Weneee Estienne, Sixth. 
Buignet, REELS 5 Desains, Physical Sciences. 
Marchal, Hon. Inspector. Girod, Special Mathematics. 
Paquin, Secretary. Debrun, Elementary Mathe- 
Papy (Substitute) matics. 
Royal College of Metz. Haro, Natural History. 
Messrs, Chenou, Provi. peed, mae 
, Ge Salomon, English. 


Ravaud, Censor. 
Marquet, Steward. 
L’Abbé Knapp, Chaplain. 


Iniernal students, 190; external, 240. 


Communal Collezes, —at Sarreguemines 


Professors. , Thionville, Charleville, Rhetel, and Sedan,—in 
Messrs. Thiel, Philosophy. ee 
Gelle, Rhetoric. Institutions, 1. Normal schools, 2. Pensions, 26. 
Labastide, Second. Primary schools, 1,541. - 


16. Academy of Montpellier. 


This Academy includes four departments,— In addition to these 16 professors, there are 28 


Aude, Aveyron, Héraul, and Pyrénées-Orien- adjunct professors, several of whom are in constant 
service in aiding the other professors, and all are 


ae ’s i called in their turns. 
oe Redlle, Erte Faculty of Sciences. 
Delalleau, Ta goa Messrs. Dunal, Dean. 
Quet, Secretary. Marcel-de-Serres, Secretary. 
Faculty of Medicine. Professors. 


Messrs. Lenthéric, Transcendental Mathematics. 
Gergonne, Astronomy. 
Provencal, Zoology. 
Marcel-de-Serres, Mineralogy and Geology. 
Balard, Chemistry. 
Larcher d’Aubencourt, Physics. 
Dunal, Botanic. 


Royal College of Montpellier. 


Messrs. Dunglas, Provisor. 
Domergue, Censor. 
Guibert, Steward. : 
L’Abbé Falgués, Chaplain. 


M. Dubrueil, Dean. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Dubrueil, Anatomy. 
Lordat, Physislogy. 
Duportal, Medical Chemistry and Phar- 
macy. 
Raffenau-Delille, Botany. 
Ribes, Hygeian Institutes of Medicine. 
Dugés, Pathology, Chirurgical Operations 
and Preparations. > 
Rech, Pathological Medicine. 
Golfin, Merapeutics and Materia Medica. 


Bérard, General Medical Chemistry and Prof G88 ie 
Toxicology. | Messrs. L’ Abbé Flottes, Philosophy. 
Lallemaud p . eee Siguy, Rhetoric. 
Serre, : Chirurgical Clinics. Bénevet-Roulaud, Second. 
Broussonnet : . Guibert, History. 
Caissergues, Medical Clinics. Mondot, Third. 
, History of Medicine. Dumas, Fourth. 
Delmas, Midwifery, Diseases of Women,§c. Loubers, Fifth. 


Seneaux, Honorary Professor. Delauras, Sixth. 
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Martin, Physics and Chemistry. 
Lenthéric, Special Mathematics. 
Cach, Elementary Mathematics. 
Joly, Natural History and German. 
Poinsot, English. 


Internal students, 140 ; external, 135, 


Royal College of Rodez. 

Messrs. Pujol-Montsalés, Provisor. 
De Resseguier, Censor. 
Olier, Steward. 
L’Abbé Carcenac, Chaplain, 

Professors. 
Thibault (the elder), Philosophy. 
Pouxe, Rhetoric. 


Vialadieu, Second. 
Berthet, Third. 


Messrs. 
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Cantaloube, Fourth. 

Puech, Fifth. 

Mialet, Sixth. 

Larroque, Physical Sciences. 

Courtois, Special Mathematics. 

Petit (the younger), Elementary J!atie- 
matics. 


Internal students, 59; external, 121. 
Communal Colleges,—at Agde, Bédarieux, 


Béziers, Clermont, Lodéve, Pezenas, Carcas- 
sonne, Castelnaudary, Limoux, Espalion, Mil- 
hau, St. Afrique, ; 
Céret, Perpignan, and Vin¢a,—in all, 17. 


St. Geniez, Villefranche, 


Institutions, 2. Pensions, 36, Primary schools, 
1,766 


17. Academy of Nancy. 


This Academy embraces three departments,— 
Meurthe, Meuse, and Vosges. 


Messrs. De Caumont, Rector. 


aa ot, Inspectors. | 


Gironde, Secretary. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Nancy. 
Royal College of Nancy. 
Messrs. Hennequin, Provisor. 
Humbert, Censor. 
Cuvier, Steward. 
Garot, Chaplain. 


Professors. 
Franck, Philosophy. 
Pitt, Rhetoric. 
Munier, Second. 
Vendryés, History. 


Messrs. 


Craincelin, Third, 

Marchis, Fourth. 

Toussaint, Fifth. 

Blau, Sizth. 

Billet, Physical Sciences. 

Percin, Special Mathematics. 
Sauvage, Elementary Mathematics. 
Vautrin, Watural History. 
Genaudet, German. 

Hinschliffe, English. 


Internal students, 110; external, 260. 


Communal Colleges,—at Dieuze, Lunéville, 
Phalsbourg, Pont-a-Mousson, Toul, Bar-le-Duc. 
Commercy, Etain, Saint-Mihiel, Verdun, Epi- 
nal, Mirecourt, Neuf-Chateau, Remiremont, 
Saint-Die,—in all, 15. 


Pensions, 25. Normal schools, 3. Primary schools, 
2,444, 
? 


18. Academy of Nismes. 


This Academy comprehends four depart- 
ments,—Ardéche, Gard, Lozére and Vaucluse. 


Messrs. Nicot, Rector. 


Plagniol, : 
Fourteau, Inspectors. 


Bouchet, Secretary. 


Royal College of Nismes. 


Moriau, Provisor. 
De Ferroul-Montgaillard, Censor. 
Domergue, Steward. 

L’Abbé Valz, Chaplain. 
Galtier, Chaplain. 


Messrs. 


(Catholie,) 
(Protestant.) 


Professors. 


Nougaréde, Philosophy. 
Gazay, Rhetoric, 

Roussel, Second. 

Germain, History. 

Durand, Third. 

Bayol, Fourth. 

Mauranchon, Fifth. 

Prat, Sixth. 

Deloche, Physical Sciences. 
Roustan, Special Mathematics. 
Guibert, Elementary Mathematics. 


Internal students, 118; external, 140, 


Royal College of Avignon. 

Messrs. Patru, Provisor. 

Julien, Censor. 

Bouchet, Steward. 

L’Abbé Alexis, Chaplain. 

Professors. 

Messrs. Llabour, Philosophy. 

Dallier-Fleurizelle, Rhetoric. 

Espinasse, Second. 

Rastoul, History. 

Banal, Third. 


Messrs, 


Collet, Fourth. 

Rigaud, Fifth. 

Chabert, Sixth. 

Blanchet, Physical Sciences. 
Duchambon, Special Mathematics. 
Reybert, Elementary Mathematics. 
Gleich, German and English. 


Internal students, 98; external, 60. 


Royal College of Tournon. 


Roche, (Pascal,) Provisor. 

Paillet, Censor. 

Gardiol, Steward. 

L’ Abbé Dumesnil, Chaplain. (Catholic.) 
Sardinous, Chaplain, (Protestant.) 


Professors. 


Dumoulin, Philosophy. 

David, Rhetoric. 

Wartel, Second. 

Desdouis, History. 

Boubéc, Third. 

Neiiser, Fourth. 

Pelatan, Substitute. 

Ricard, Fifth. 

Cazal, Sixth. 

Petit, Physical Sciences, 

Gouré de Villemontée, Special Mathematics. 

Castelneau, Elementary Mathematics. 

David, Natural History. 

Murphy, English. 

Ricard, Italian. 

Sardinoux, German. 

Internal students, 149; external, 26. 
Communal Colleges,—at Alais, Bagnols, Le 

Vigan, Uzés, Aubenas, Mende, Apt, Carpen- 

tras, Orange, Pertuis —in all, 10. 


_ Institutions, 2. Pensions, 26. Norman schools, 4. 
Primary schools, 1,594. 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 
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19. Academy of Orleans. 


This Academy includes three departments,— 
Indre-et-Loire, Loiret, and Loir-et-Cher. 


Inspectors. 
: be Messrs. 
Roche, Secretary. 


Royal College of Orleans. 


Messrs. Donet, Provisor. 
Soilly, Censor. 
Corlin, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Pouguet, Chaplain. 


Messrs, 


Professors. 


Messrs. Lafaist, Philosophy. 

Dumaige, Rhetoric. 

Dubas, Second. 

Fleury, History. 

Béon, Third. 

Féraud, Fourth. 

Larrieu, Fifth. 

Bigo (in charge of 5th), Sixth. 
Barth (in charge of 6th), Substitute. 
Dubois, Seventh. 

Petit, Physical Sciences. 
Lauzeral, Special Mathematics. 
Guiot, Elementary Mathematics. 


Watson, English. 
Barth, German. 


Internal students, 140; external, 170. 


Royal College of Tours. 
Renard, Provisor. 
Archambault, Censor. 
Lelorain, Steward. 

L’Abbé Rabiet, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Renard, Philosophy. 

Hatry, Rhetoric. 

Tiercelin, Second. 

Blanchard, Third. 

Gliick, Fourth, 

Beaussier, Fifth, 

Daubion, Sixth. 

Petitbon, Physical Sciences. 
Borgnet, Special Mathematics. 
Meuniér, Elementary Mathematics. 
Smith-Size, English. 


Internal students, 91; external, 116. 


Communal Colleges,—at Montargis, Chinon, 
Loches, Blois, and Romorantin,—in all, 5. 


Institutions, 3; Normal Schools, 25 Pensions, 31; 
Primary Schools, 730. 


20. Academy of Paris. 


This Academy comprehends seven depart- 
ments,—Aube, Eure-et-Loir, Marne, Seine, 
Seine-et-Marne, Seine-et-Oise, and Yonne. 


DEPARTMENT oF AUBE. 


Communal College,—at Troyes. 
Pensions, 12; Primary Schools, 509. 


DEPARTMENT OF EuRE-ET-LOIR. 


Communal Collezes,—at Chartres, Chateau- 
dun, Nogent-le-Rotrou,—in all, 3. 


Institutions, 1; Normal Schools, 1; Pensions, 11; 
Primary Schools, 482. 


Professors. 


Messrs. L’Abbé Brunon, Philosophy. 


Dizy, Rhetoric. 

Flamanville, Second. 

Laigle, Substitute. 

Carlier, History. 
Monnot-des-Angles, Third. 
Lejeune, Fourth. 

Charpentier (Toussaint), Fifth. 
Charpentier (Philippe), Sixth. 
Gros, Physical Sciences, 

Caron, Special Mathematics. 
Faudot, Elementary Mathematics. 
Charpentier (Toussaint), Watural History. 
Kientz, German. 


Internal students, 204; external, 113, 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 


DEPARTMENT OF MARNE. 


Royal College of Rheims. 


Messrs. Lachapelle-Marchand, Provisor. 
Varin, Censor. 
Soisson, Steward. 
L’Abbé Macquart, Chaplain. 


Pensions, 12 ; 
Schools, 740. 


Rheims. 


Communal Colleges,—at Chalons-sur-Marne, 
Epernay, Sainte-Ménehould, Vitry-le-Frangois, 


—in all, 


4. 


Normal Schools, 1; Primary 


I now proceed to give a succinct but complete view of all the literary insti- 
tutions of Paris and of the department of the Seine, which have any connection 


with the University, and are under the control 
Instruction. 


of the Royal Council of Public 


Academy of Paris.* 


SECTION I. 


Mons. the Minister of Public Instruction, Grand 
Master of the University of France is, 
ex-officio, Rector. 

Rousselle, Inspector-General of the Studies, 
is charged with the administration of 
the Academy. 


Messrs. Taillefer, 


Inspectors. 
Messrs. Artaud, 
Bourdon, Viguier, 
L’Abbé Guillon, Auvray, 
De Cardaillac, Gaillard. 


* The seat of the Academy of Paris is said to be at the Sorbonne, only because the Academic Council holds its sessions there. 
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Academies Council, 


Mons. the Minister of Public Instruction, Grand 
Master of the University of France, 
and Rector of the Academy of Paris, 
is President. 


Villemain, Lahure, 
Ct. Rambuteau, Lefebvre, (I.) 
Martin, ubé, 
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Messrs. Rousselle, 


Taillefer, 
Bourdon, 
L’Abbé Guillon, 
De Cardaillac, 
Artaud, 
Viguier, 
Auvray, 


[Ave. 


1’Etendart, 
L’Abbé Mercier, 
Blondeau, 
Orfila, 

Baron Dubois, 
Baron Thénard, 
Leclerc, 
Lebean. 


SECTION IL. 


FacuLTies OF THE ACADEMY OF PaRIs. 


Faculty of Theology (Catholic). 


[The lectures are given at the Sorbonne.] 


The Faculty of Theology has been almost 
neminal since the late revolution. Within a few 
weeks the followig persons have been appointed 
by the archbishop of Paris, and confirmed by the 
minister of public instruction, to deliver public 
lectures at the Sorbonne. 

M. L’Abbé Mercier, Dean. 
Professors. 


Messrs. L’?Abbé Mercier or eS 
Li Abbé Frere, Sacred Scriptures. 


L’ Abbé Glaire, Hebrew. 

L’Abbé Icard, Ecclesiastical History and 
Discipline. 

L’Abbé Receveur, Dogmatic Theology. 

Guallige aoe oF ¢ Sacred Eloquence. 

L’ Abbé Groult-Darcy, or } Theological 

Ravinet, { Morals. 

By a royal ordonnance of 25th December, 
1830, it was ordained that from and after the 
Ist of January, 1835, no one can be nominated 
or appointed to the functions of bishop, vicar- 
general, canon, euré, or professor in the facul- 
ties of theology, if he has not obtained the degree 
of doctor in theology, for the functions of profes- 
sor, adjunct, or substitute in a faculty of the- 
ology; the grade of licentiate in theology, for 
the functions of archbishop, bishop, vicar-gen- 
eral, dignitary or member of a chapter, cure of 
chief city of a department or arrondissement, 
unless he has at least performed the office of 
cure or assistant; the grade of bachelor in 
theology, for the functions of curé of a chief 
place of a canton, unless he has filled, during 
ten years, the functions of curé or assistant. 

Faculty of Law. 

The school of law is held at the Place Pan- 

theon. 


M. Blondeau, Dean. 
M. Reboul, Jr., Secretary and Treasurer. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Blondeau, Elementary Course of 
Du Caurroy, Roman Law, 
Morand, 

Duranton Ex. 
Demante,’ Civil Code. 
Bugnet, 


Berriat St. Prix, ) Crim. Juris., and Civil 
De Portetz, and Crim, Procedure. 
Bravard, Commercial Code. 

Pellat, Pandects. 

Baron de Gérando, Administrative Law. 
Macarel, Assistant. 

Royer-Collard, Law of WVations. 

Poncelet, History of Law. 

Simon, 
Bavoux, 
Dufrayer, 
Boden } Substitutes. 
Boitard, 

Valette, 

Perreyve, 


The number of students of law who attended 
this faculty, in 1835, was nearly 3,000. 


Faculty of Medicine. 


The school of Medicine is held in the rue de 
Vécole de Médecine. 


M. Orfila, Dean. 


Professors. 
Cruveilher, Anatomy. 
Baron Alibert, Materia Medica, and The- 
rapeutics. 
Orfila, Medical Chemistry. 
Baron Desgenettes, Hygiene. 
Deyeux, Pharmacy. 


Messrs, 


Antal Internal Pathology. 
oo External Pathology. 


Baron Richerand, Operations and Prepa- 
rations. 
Moreau, Accouchements, diseases of women, 


&c. 
Adelon, Legal Medicine, 
Fouquier, 
Chomel, 
Bouillaud, 
Rostan, 
Roux, 
Cloquet (Jules), 
Velpeau, 
eee ’ 
Broussais, Senior, Pathology and general 
Therapeutics. 
Pelletan, Medical Physics. 
Richard, Medical Natural History. 
Bérard (the elder), Physiology. 


Jury or committee to examine candidates for 
the grade of officier de Sante. 
Messrs. Baron Richerand, President. , 
Cruveilher, 
Andral, 
Domangé, 

Honorary Professors. 

Chev. de Jussieu, 
Lallement, | 
Baron Dubois. 


Internal Clinics. 


External Clinics. 


: Secretarios. 
Messrs. 


Agrégés, or assistant professors who take the 
place of the other professors when they are pre- 
vented from performing their duties by sickness, 
&e. 


Messrs. Bayle, Guersent, 
Broussais, Jun., Briquet, 
Dalmas, Brongniart, 
Martin Solon, Cottereau, 
Piorry, Jobert, 
Forget, Lesueur, 
Vidal, Royer-Collard (H.), 
Dubois (d’Amiens), Trousseau-Bacreux, 
Arvers, Requin, 
Breschet, Hourmann, 
Capuron, Sanson, 
‘Cloquet (Hip.), Blandin, 
De Lens, ' Meniére, 
Gaultier, Guillot, 
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Michon, Bérard (Aug. 
Jadioux, Sanson ange, 
De Kergaradec, Robert, 
Maisonnabe, Monod, 

Paren du Chatelet, Danyau, 

Pavet de Courteille, Ségalas, 
Ratheau, Serres, 

Rullier, Baron Thévenot de 
Person, St. Blaise, 
Bussy, Gibert, 
Bouchardat, Rochoux, 
Murat, ; Sandras, 
Baudelocque, Dubois (Paul), 
Dubled, Lisfranc, 
Boyer, Jun., Bouvier, 

Hatin, Devergie. 
Laugier, 


There are three. directors to aid the profes- 
sors, three assistants in anatomy, three chiefs of 
clinies, and eight other persons employed in 
various offices relating to the school, and in 
taking care of the implements, &c. 

The number of regular medical students at 
Paris, in 1835, was about 4,000; including those 
which were not regular, 7,050. 


Faculty of Sciences, (at the Sorbonne.) 


Baron Thénard, a Peer of France, Dean. 
Grandj2an de Fouchy, Secretary. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Lacroix, Differ. and Integ. Calculus. 
Lefébure de Foncry, Substitute. 
Biot, Physical .2stronomy. 
Lévy, Substitute. 
Baron Poisson, Mechanics. 
Franceur, 4lgebra Superior. 
Dulong, Physics. 
Baron Thénard, Chemistry. 
Beudant, Mineralogy. 
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De Mirbel, Botany and Veg. Physics. 
Geoffroy-Saint-Hilaire, Zoology and Phys- 
tology. 


Adjunct Professors. 


Messrs, Libri, Calculation of Probabilities. 
Pouillet, Physics. 
De Saint-Hilaire, Botany and Veg. Physics. 
Ducrotay de Blainville, Zoology and Com. 
Physiology. 
Constant Prévost, Geology. 


From twelve to fifteen hundred persons an- 
nually attend the courses of lectures of this 
Faculty. 


Faculty of Letters, (at the Sorbonne.) 


Messrs. Victor Leclerc, Dean, 
Due, Secretary. 
Professors. 
Boissonade, 
David, Substitute, 
Leclerc, 
Lorain, Sud. 
Patin, Latin Poetry. 
ese French Eloquence. 
Saint-Marc-Girardin, French History, Lit- 
erature and Poetry. 
Laromiguiére . 
Valette, Sune Philosophy. 
Pont Sun History of Ancient Philosophy. 
Royer-Collard, History of Mocern 
Joupproy, Adj. Prof. Philosophy. 
Lacretelle, (the younger,) Ancient History. 
Guizot, (late Min. of Pub. Inst.) ) Modern 
Michelet, Sud. History. 
———., Geography. 
Fauriel, Foreign Literature, 


Messrs. A 
E Greek Literature. 


Latin Eloquence, 


SECTION III. 


INSTRUCTION. 


There are five Royal Colleges and two Par- 
ticular* Colleges in Paris, all of which are in 
possession of full powers. The government, 
modes, and objects of instruction are the same 
in all these colleges. There is a general con- 
cours, or contest for prizes annually between the 
students of these colleges and the Royal College 
of Versailles, which is twelve miles distant from 
Paris. P 

Three of ‘the Royal Colleges of Paris, (the 
College of Louis-le-Grand ; the College of Henry 
IV.; and the College of Saint-Louis,) receive 
both boarders and day-pupils, (internes and 
externes.) The other two (the College of Bour- 
bon, and the College of Charlemagne,) receive 
only external or day-scholars. I 

The Institutions and Pensions of Paris are 
required to send their pupils to the different 
colleges.. This law is not, however, strictly 
enforced, as the reader has already been in- 


formed. 
Royal College of Louis-le-Grand, (Rue St.-Jacques.) 


Messrs. J. Pierrot, Provisor. 
Emond, Censor des Etudes. 
Roger, Substitute. 
Bruzard, Steward. ; 
L’Abbé Thérou, Chaplain. Ay: 
Rev. Mr. Boissard, Protestant Minister. 


* These Particular Colleges depend upon their own resources 
Sr support, and are directly under their own government, 


Pe eS SS ee 


Professors. 


Messrs. Damiron, 
Thuillier, Sud. 
Thillaye, Physics. 


Philosophy. 


Richard, : 
Véron-Vernier, ( Mathematics, Special and 
Liouville, Elementary. 


Guibert, Sud. 
‘Héguin de Guerle, French Literature. 
Desforges, | Rietoric 
Lorain 
Du Rozoir, 
Rosseuw-St.Hilaire, 4d). 
Guillardin, Sud. 
Wallon, Adj. 
Humbert, 
Chardin (the elder), 
Gros, 4 
Roberge, Adj. Third. 
Héguin de Guerle, supplied 
by M. Sarret, 
Barrot, Adj. 
Pourmarin, . 
Lauwereyns, 2d). ; —— 
Agon, th. 
Darahd, Adi, ; ae 
Arvers, Watural History. 
Guillard, Maugras, ‘ 
Dehéque, Vérien, Assistants 
Sarret, Didier, and 
Ouizille, Tisserand a, Adjuncts. 
Bigourdan, 
Sarret, German. 
Wilkin, English. 
Auberti, Italian. 


History and Ge- 
ography. 


Adj. Second. 


} Fourth. 


he, 


. 
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Messrs, Jouannin, Professors in the 


Desgranges, Royal School for 
Bianchi, Oriental Languages 
Cor, attached to this College. 


Besides the preceding orders of Professors, 
there are attached to this College, three super- 
intendents, five elementary masters, three 
teachers of drawing, one of music, one writing, 
one of military and gymnastic exercises, fifieen 
maitres d’Etudes, and five physicians, including 
a dentist, an oculist, and an apothecary. 


The number of Internal students is 502; External, 
22. 


College of Henry IV., (in the ancient house of 
St.- Géneviéve.) 


Messrs, Liez, Provisor. 
Drevet, Censor. 
cond Grégoire, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Peyre, Chaplain. 


Professors. 
Mauger. ; 
Gibon, .4dj. Pislosepi: 
Despretz, Physical Sciences. 
Navarre, Special Mathematics. 
Bouché, Elementary Mathematics. 


Messrs. 


Moet Adjuncts in Mathematics. 
Gobert, ee 

De Wailly, Rhetoric. 
Poulain, 

Chanut, Special Adj. History, 
Duruy, 4d). 

Brée 

Destainville, Adj. Second. 
Riant. - 

Harmant, Third. 

Maugeret ‘ 

Clachet, Ad. Fourth. 

De Calonne ‘ 
Villemeureux, Adj. eve. 
Veissier ; 

Feugére, Adj. ee 


Milne-Edwards, Watural History. 
Mac-Carthy, English. 
Stahl, German. 


Besides these Professors, there are five ad- 
juncts in mathematics, four elementary teachers, 
three teachers of drawing, two of writing, one 
of gymnastics, twenty-one maitres d’Etudes, and 
nine physicians, dentists, oculists, apothecaries, 
&e. &c. 

Internal students, 380; External, 365. 


College Royal of Saint-Louis, (at the ancient Col- 
lege of Harcourt, rue de la Harpe.) 
Poirson, Provisor. 

Emery, Censor. 

Letermelier, Steward. 

L’Abbé Molroguier, Chaplain. 

L’Abbé Sabatier, Adj. Chaplain. 


Professors. 


; Philosophy. 


Messrs. 


Messrs. Valette, 
Garnier, 
Babinet 5 
Blanchet, 4d). a Mise 
Delisle, Special Mathematics. 
Vincent, 
Binet-Sainte-Preuve, Adj. 
Janson-Durville, Adj. 
Charpentier. . 
Bellaguet, ’ Rhetoric. 
Dumont, 
Sédillot, + History. 
paris 

endelheyl 
Regnier, Adj. Second. 


Vernadé : 
Cuppalsy, Third. 


Elementary 
Mathematics. 
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Messrs. Ansart, 
Huguet, Adj. 
Leroy, 
Huguet, Adj. 
Defrenne, Adj. 
Lurat, . 

Genouille, 4d). Sizth. 

Salacroux (the younger), Natural History. 
Egger, Substitute. 

Roguet, Substitute in Mathematics. 

O. Sullivan, English. 

Schoen, German. 


i Fourth. 


Fifth. 


In addition, there are four elementary teachers, 
six supervisors, two teachers of drawing, one of 
writing, nine of music, one of dancing, fourteen 
maitres d’études, and seven physicians, dentists, 
&c. &c. 


Number of Internal students, 253; External, 484. 


The three preceding Royal Colleges are on 
the south side of the Seine, the two following 
are on the north side. 


Royal College of Charlemagne, (at the house of the 
Grand Jesuits, in the rue St. Antoine.) 


Messrs. Dumas, Provisor. 
Belin, Censor. 
Pront, Steward. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Bouillet, Philosophy. 
Bary, Physical Sciences. 
Rouby, Special Mathematics. 


Toussenel, Adj. Spec. History. 
Haussard, Ad). 

Meissas, Geometry. 
Dalgue, 

De Neufforge, Adj. 
Frémion, Third 
Betolaud, Adj. Oe 
Leboucher, 2 F 
Viguier, 4d}, ( Fourth. 
Martorey, Arithmetic. 


Forgeot, Fifth. 


Galeron, 
Sixth. 


Bonvalot, 

Cappelle, 4dj. 

Chaine, Elementary Classes. 

Compt (Achilles), Vatural History. 
Quicherat, 
Gérusez, 
Rossignol, 
Clereau, 
Darragon, 
Donndorf, German, 
Ludger, English. 


Second. 


Sup. Adjuncts. 


_ There are also four physicians, surgeons, den- 
tists, oculists. 


The number of students (all External,) is 840, 


Royal College of Bourbon, (in the building of the 
Capuchins, rue St. Croiz.) 


Messrs. Alexandre, Provisor. 
Clerc, Censor. 
Lecointre, Steward. 


Professors. 


Messrs, Saphary, Philosophy. 
Cazalis, Physics. 
Binet, Special Mathematics. 
Camus, Elementary Mathematics. 


Loupot, Adjunct, 
Planche, d 
Sie ear Rhetoric. 


Taranne, Sup. 
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Messrs. Jarry de Mancy, 
Filon, 4dj 
able Ad). 

ega 
Pottivn, adj, | Second. 
Garnier, 
Nisard, Sup. 
Raynaud, dj. 
Landois, 
Eoitenr, Adj. 

ubert 4 
Pitay, Adj. Bafoles 
Courtaud, 
Pesupites Adj. 

orbin eras 
Bourjot St. Hilaire, Sup. i LE a 
Baron de Liebhaber, German. 
Spiers, English. 


History and Geography. 


, Third. 


Fourth. 


Sixth. 


Besides these, there are two teachers of the 
elementary classes, two adjuncts to natural 
history, and three physicians, including a 
surgeon. 


The number of students (all External,) is 850. 


College of Stanislas, (in the rue Notre-Dame-des- 
Champs, No. 34.) 


Messrs. L’Abbé Augé, Director. 
L’Abbé Buquet, Prefect of Studies. 
L’Abbé Petit, Director of the Middle Coll. 
L’Abhé Millériot, Director of the Little 
College. 
L’ Abbé Ravinet, Prefect of Religion. 
L’ Abbé Garson, Steward. 


Professors. 


Gibon, Philosophy. ' 
Desdouits, Mathematics and Physics. 
Lefévre, F 

Taranne, Rhetoric. 
Burette, - 

Lewaillant, eg 

Sauzier, Second. 
Cabaret-Dupaty, Third. 
Thédenat, Fourth. 

SS 

Thédenat (the younger), Sixth. 
Gillette, Vatural History. 


Messrs. 
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Messrs, Carey, German. 
Denie, English. 


Besides these, there is a teacher of music, 
three physicians, including a dentist, and seven 
maitres d’études. 


The number of students (all Internal,) 250. 


This College does not receive External stu- 
dents. 


College of Rollin, (rwe des Postes, No. 34.) 


Messrs, De Fauconpret, Director. 
Ballard-Luzy, Gen. Prefect of Studies. 
Boullard, Prefect of the Middle College. 
Tournet, Prefect of the Little College. 
L’ Abbé Sénac, First Chaplain. a 
L’Abbé Dieuzaide, Second Chaplain. 
Landois, Steward. 


Professors. 
Messrs. Poret, Philosophy. 
Lefevre, Physics. 
Sturm, Special Mathematics. 
Laisné, Elementary Mathematics. 
Rinn, Rhetoric. 
Magin, History. 
Guérin, Second. 
Legay, Third. 
Toussaint, Fourth. 
Boistel, Fifth. 
Prat-Marcea, Siath. 
Valenciennes, Watural History. 
Haussard, Adjunct in History. 
Hermann, German. 
Wilkin, English. 
Gobert, Drawing. 
Monginot, Accounts. 


In addition to these Professors, there are five 
elementary teachers, four teachers of divisions, 
seventeen maitres d’études, and five physicians, 
surgeons, &c. &c. 


The number of pupils (all boarders,) is 330. 


This College does not receive External stu- 
dents. 


Institutions— There are in Paris, 33 Institutions for boys, and 35 for girls.— 


Total, 68. 


Pensions.—There are in the city of Paris itself, 72 Pensions for boys, and 


51 for girls. 


There are in the portions of the Department of the Seine which 


are outside of Paris, 39 Pensions for boys; making in all, 162 Pensions in 
the Department of the Seine, of which 123 are in Paris. 


Normal Schools,—for Primary Instruction, 2. 


Communal Schools,—or rather what we should call common schools, 596 in 
‘the Department, of which 381 are in the city of Paris. Of these 596 schools, 
67 are schools on the plan of Mutual Instruction. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEINE-ET-MARNE. 


Communal Colleges,—at Meaux, Melun, Ne- 
mours, and Provins,—in all, 4. 


Institutions, 2. Pensions, 9. Primary schools, 


. 


DEPARTMENT OF SEINE AND Oise. 


Royal College of Versailles. 


Messrs. Théry, Provisor. a 
Sandras, Censor. 
Loustau, Steward. 
L’Abbé Quinton, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Vacherot, Philosophy. 
Chevallier : 
Anot de Maiziéres, Rhetoric. 
Anquetil, Second. 
hae History. 
Sicamois, Third. 
Leduc, Fourth. 
Marchand, Fifth. 
Seignette, Sicth. : 
Galy-Cazalat, Physical Sciences. 
De Montferrand, Special Mathematics. 
Faure, Elementary Mathematics. 
De Balzac, WVatural History, 
Madden, English. : 
Simon, German. 

Internal students, 191; external, 250. 
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Communal Colleges,—at Etampes and Pon- 
toise,—in all, 2. 


Institutions, 5. Pensions, 35. Normal schools, 1. 
Primary schools, 776. 
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DEPARTMENT OF YONNE. 


Communal Colleges,—at Auxerre, Avallon, 
Joigny, Noyers, Sens, Tonnerre,—in all, 6. 


Pensions, 10. Primary schools, 570. 


21. Academy of Pau. 


This Academy comprehends three depart- 
ments,—-Basses-Pyrénées, Hautes-Pyrénées, and 
Landes. 


Messrs. Leyson, Rector. 
Balencie, 
Ducondut, Inspectors. 
Dumengé, Secretary. 


Royal College of Pau. 


Messrs. L’Abbé Gattrez, Provisor. 
Rolland, Censor. 
‘s Deboudachier, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Cambot, Chaplain. 


Professors. \ 


Messrs. L’Abbé Batbie, Philosophy. 
Lafeuillade, Rhetoric. 


Second. 
Fouquet, History. 
Badé, Third. 
Gouze, Fourth. 
Puyalet, Fifth. 
Lavigne, Sixth. 
Mermet, Physical Sciences. 
Frottois, Special Mathematics. 
Elementary Mathematics. 
Natural History. 
Deboudachier, Spanish. 
O’Moran, English. 
Internal students, 57; external, 90. 


Saurel, 


Communal Colleges,—Orthez, St.-Palais, Ar- 
gelés, Bagnéres, Tarbes, Vic-Bigorre, Aire, 
Dax, Mont-de- Marsan, St -Sever,—in all, 10. 


Institutions, 1. Pensions, 32. Nermal schools, 2. 
Primary schools, 1,734. 


22. Academy of Poitiers. 


This Academy embraces four departments,— 
Charent-Inférieure, Deux-Sévres, Vendée, and 
Vienne. 

Messrs. Rance, Rector. 
ince. Inspectors. 
Abribat, Secretary. 


Faculty of Law. 


Messrs. Boncenne, Dean. 
Daguin, Secretary. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Fradin, Roman Law. 
Guillemot, 
Grellaud, Civil Code. 
Pervinquiére (Abel), 

Procedure and Criminal Juris- 

Boncenne, prudence. 
Foucart, Administrative Law. 
Bécanne, Code of Common Law. 
Perrinquiére . 
Fey, 4 } Substitutes. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Poitiers. 
Royal College of Poitiers. 


Messrs. Carbon, Provisor. 
Desroziers, Censor. 


Savatier, Steward. 
L’Abbé Marsault, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Mazure, Philosophy. 
Delaistre, Rhetoric. 
Mesnard, History. 
Audinet, Second. 
Hippeau, F 
David (Sub.), Third. 

alantin 
Chauvean, Fourth. 
Raynal, Fifth. 
Mostolat, Sixth. 
Bissey, Physical Sciences. 
Démeré, Special Mathematics. 
Drot, Elementary Mathematics. 
Auzenat et Dousset, Elementary Classes. 
Hippeau, English. 


Internal students, 130 ; external, 201. 


Communal Colleges,—at Chatellerault, Civ- 
ray, Loudun, La-Rochelle, Rochefort, Saintes, 
St.-Jean-d’Angély, Melle, Niort, St.-Maixent, 
Thouars, Bourbon-Vendée, Fontenay, and Lu- 
¢on,—in all, 14. 


Institutions, 4. Pensions, 34. Normal schools, J. 
Primary schools, 1,536. 


23. Academy of Rennes. 


This Academy comprehends five depart- 
ments,—Cotes-du-Nord, Finistére, Ie-et-Vilaine, 
Loire-Infér. and Morbihan. 


Messrs. Legrand, Rector. 
Tardivel, 
Gouby, 
Rabusson, 
Grouet, Secretary. 


Inspectors. 


Faculty of Law. 
Messrs. Vatar, Dean. 
Pontallié, Secretary and Treasurer. 
Professors. 


Messrs. Sarget, Roman Law. , 


Richelot, 
Morel, ' Civil Code, 


Hue, 


Théophile Bidard, | Procedure, and Crim. 
Uris. 

Félix Vatar, Common Law. 

Lepoitevin, Substitute. 

Goujon, Charged with the functions of Do. 


There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Rennes, and also one at Nantes. 


Royal College of Rennes. 


Megsrs. Henry, Provisor. 
Terrien, Censor. 
Coppale, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Panaget, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs, Caro, Philosophy. 
Nové-Josserand, Rhetoric. 
Lehuerou, History. 
Nicolas, Second. 
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Leroy, Third. 

Tranois, Fourth. 

Rothmann, Fifth. ‘ 

Fablet, Sizth. 

Dupré, Physical Sciences. 

Lepord, Special Mathematics. 

Elementary Mathe- 
matics. 


Internal students, 109; external, 353, 
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Bourdonnay-Duclésio, 


Royal College of Nantes. 


Messrs. Delmas, Provisor. 
Lesné, Censor. 
Bernard, Steward. 
L’Abbé David, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


L’Abbé Lechat, Philosophy. 

Boyer, Rhetoric. 

Riou-Kerangal, Second. 

Savagner, History. * 


Messrs. 
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Royal College of Pontivy. 


Messrs, Périer, Provisor. 
Doucin, Censor. 
Chevalet, Steward. 
L’Abbé, Trégoét, Chaplain. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Dubreuilh, Philosophy. 
Fabre, Rhetoric, 
Coutance, Second, 
Lemée de Boisléard, Third. 
Gandin, Fourth. 
Fleury, Fifth. 
Lebouhellec, Sizth. 
Azéma, Physical Sciences. 
Jouanno, Special Mathematics, 
Le Gal, Elementary Mathematics. 


Internal students, 91; external, 53, 
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Communal Colleges,—at Vitré, Dol, Fougéres, 
St.-Servan, Guingamp, Lannion, Dinan, St.- 
Brieue, Quimper, St.-Polde-Léon, Quimperlé, 
Ancenis, Paimbeeuf, Auray, Josselin, Lorient, 


Charpentier, Third. 
Allery, Fourth. 
Janvier, Fifth. 
Legoff, Sixth. 


Gascheau, Physical Sciences. 
Dorveau, Special Mathematics. 
Midy, Elementary Mathematics. 
Plihon, English. 


Internal students, 146; external, 101. 


Re 


Ploérmel, and Vannes,—in all, 18. 


Institutions, 3, Pensions, 35. Normal schools, 2+ 


Primary schools, 941, 


24. Academy of Rouen. 


This Academy comprehends two depart- 
ments,—Eure and Seine-Inferieure. 
Messrs. Badelle, Rector. 
Corneille, 
Lerond, 
Leroy, Secretary. 


Faculty of Theology (Catholic). 


Inspectors. 


Professors. 


Messrs. Bach, Philosophy. 
Magniez, Rhetoric. 
Gia sedis 

aussard . 

Léger, >) Mistory. 
Giffard, Third. 
Grout, Fourth. 
Houé, Fifth. 


Messrs. L’Abbé, Dean. Gourgaud-Dugazon, Adjunct. 
L’Abbé Malleville, Secretary. Sabbathion; Sisth.e J 
Pendariés, Adjunct. 
ge Person, Physteal Sciences. 
Messrs. L’)Abbé Leceur, Theology. Dainez, Special Mathematics. 
L’Abbé Malleville, Evangelical Morals. Gors, Elementary Mathematics, 
L’ Abbé, Ecclesiast. Hist. and Discipline. Pouchet, Watural History. 
Bach, German. 


There is a school of Medicine of considerable ' 
distinction, at Rouen, and partly sustained by ! 
the city. ‘There are seven professors in it. 


Royal College at Rouen. 


Messrs. Faucon, Provisor. 
Galtier, Censor. 
Mévil, Steward. 
L’ Abbé Coniam, Chaplains 


Bard, English. 
Internal students, 164; external, 491. 


Communal Colleges,—at Aumale, Dieppe, Eu, 


Havre, Montivilliers, Evreux, Gisors, 
Bernay,—in all, 9. 


ernon, 


Institutions, 3, Pensions, 68. Normal schools, 2. 


Primary schools, 1,712. 


25. Academy of Strasbourg. 


This Academy includes two departments,— 
Bas-Rhin and Haut-Rhin (Lower and Upper 
Rhine). 


Bruch, Sacred Eloquence. 
Jung, Ecclesiastical History. 
Richard, Doctrine of the Cal. Con. 


Messrs. Cottard, Rector. Faculty of Law. ds 
Hervé, , Messrs. Kern, Dean. 
Willm, ; Inspectors. Pothier, Secretary and Treasurer. io 
Lefournier, 


Dupain, Secretary. 


Professors. 
Messrs. Heimburger, Roman Law. 


Faculty of Theology for the Church of the Augs- Kern, 
burg Confession, (Lutheran) at Strasbourg. Aubry, ; Civil Code. 
Blechel, 


Messrs, Bruch, Dean. 
Fritz, Secretary. 


Professors. 


, Theology. 
Willm, Evangelical Morals. 
Fritz, Exegesis. | 


Messrs. 


* 


Rauter, Procedure and Crim. Juris. — 


Thieriet, Code of Common Law, 


Briffault, Substitutes. 
Rau, 


Faculty of Medicine. 


Messrs. Cailliot, Dean. 
Dupain, Secretary. 
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c Hollin, French Lit 


Professors. 


Messrs. 


, Clinique Interne. 

Erhmann, Anatomy. 

Stoltz, Acc. Clinig. d’Acc. 

Goupil, Physiology and Clinique Externe. 
Masuyer, Medical Chemistry. 

Meunier, Medical Physics and Hygiene. Messrs. 
Caillot, Med. Operat. and Exter, Pathology. 
Tourdes, Internal Pathology 

, Legal Med. and Epidem. Maladies. 
Féc, Botany. 

Coze, Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 
Rochard, Honorary Professor. 


Besides these, there are twenty-one Agréges | Messrs. 
or assistant professors. 


Faculty of Sciences. 


Messrs. Duvernoy, Dean. 
Sorlin, Secretary. 


4A Professors. 


Messrs. Scrlin, Application of Mathematics. 
Sarrus, Pure Mathematics. 
Duvernoy, Natural History. 
Fargeaud, Physics, 

Persoz, Chemistry. 


De St.-Venant, Latin 
Cuvier (Ch.), History. < 
Bautain, Philosophy. A * 


Royal College of Strasbelirg. 


Derome, Provisor. 
Martinet, Censor. 
Louis, Steward. 
L’Abbé Delahaye, Chaplain (Catholic). 
Dietz, Chaplain, (Protestant). 
* Professors. 
Bataille, Philosophy. 
Caresme, Rhetoric. 
Deleasso, History. 
Génin, Second. 
Geffroy, Third. 
Olry, Fourth. 
Staelhé, Fifth. 
Bouvier, Sixth. 
Fargoaud, Physical Sciences. 
Finck, Special Mathematics. 
Chaloupin, Elementary Mathematics. 
Fargeaud, Vatural History. 
Sontag, German. 
Montalant, English. 


Internal students, 121; external, 203. 


Faculty of Letters. 


Messrs. Hullin, Dean. 
Schweighaeuser, Secretary. ¢ 

i 3 u kirch, 

Professors. Rouffa 


Messrs. Schweighaeuser, Greek Literature. 
Caresme, Substitute. 


26. Academy of Toulouse. 


This Academy comprehends four depart- 
ments,—Ariége, Haute Garonne, Tarn, and 
Tarn-et-Garonne. 

Messrs. Ozaneaux, Rector. 
Larroque, 
Denfert, inspectors. 
Vidal, 
La Salle, Secretary. 


Messrs. 


Faculty of Theology, at Toulouse (Catholic). 


Messrs. Dean. Messrs. 
D’Haubech, Secretary. 


Professors. 


Messrs, ———, Didactic Theology. 
, Evangelical Morals. 
» Substitute. 


Communal Colleges,—at Bouxviller, Hague- 
nau, Saverne, Schelestadt, Wissembourg, Alt- 


Belfort, Colmar, Thann, Mulhausen, 
ch, and Obernai,—in all, 12. 


Institutions, 1. Pensions, 15. Normal schools, 2. 
Primary schools, 1,543, 


Mespliés, 
Deloume, 
Dufour, 

Vacquier, 


Substitutes. 


Faculty of Sciences. 


Romieu, Dean. 
; Secretary. 


Professors. 


Romieu, Pure Mathematics. 

Léon, Application of Mathematics, 
Moquin-Tandou, Vatural History. 
Pinaud, Physics. 

Boisgiraud, Chemistry. 


Faculty of Letters. 


Jamme, Ecclesias. History and Discipline. M. Fleury de l’Ecluse, Dean. 


D’Haubech, Sacred Literatureand Hebrew. 


Faculty of Theology, at Montauban, for the Hel- 


Professors. 


vetic Confession, (Protestant). Messrs. Monin, History. 
Cabantous, French Literature. 
M. Bonnard, Dean Gatien-Arnoult, Philosophy. 
Py) ors. Sauvage, Latin Literature. 
, De V'Ecluse, Greek Literature. 
Messrs. Jalaguier, Evangelical Morals. or 
a Theology. Hamel, Substitute. 
d, He i . +s 
Saint Roclassgatd fol Bator, There is a secondary school of Medicine at 
Floris, Philosophy. Toulouse, in which there are eight professors, 


<é Faculty of Law. 
ean. — 


sud, Secretary and Treasurer. Messrs. 


t “>” Professors. 
Messrs, Benech, Roman Law. | 


Malpel, 
Civil Code. 
al 


Delpech, 
Laurens, 
Carle, Criminal Law. 

Ferradon, Code of Common Law. 


Messrs. 


_ Encontre, Latin and Greek. and six substitutes. 


Royal College of Toulouse. 


Vidal, Provisor. 

Chadrin de Belval, Censor. 
Touraton, Steward. 

L’ Abbé Martin, Chaplain, 


Professors. 


Mahuziés, Philosophy. 
Bouchez, Rhetoric, 
D’André, Second. 


a #1, a 
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Olleris, History. — ‘ : Yvanez, Spanish. 

“Ducoin, Third. : | Suan, Brabsees 


' Méric, Fourth. dy 


. Toussaint, Writing. 
Belcastel de Montvaillant, Adjunct. 


Laburthe, Fifth. Internal students, 112; external, 239. 

Prévost, Sixth. 

Bergounioux, Seventh. Communal Colleges,—at St-Gaudens, Foix, 
Lortal, Eighth. Pamiers, St.-Girons, Alby, Gaillac, Castel- 
Deguin, Physical Sciences. Sarrazin, Moissac, Montauban,—in all, 9. 


Murailhe, Special Mathematics. 
Vauthier, Elementary Mathematics. | Institutions, 6, Pensions, 55. Normal schools, 2. 
Butts, English. Primary schools, 1,327. 


T have now completed the survey of the University of France, including all 
the establishments of education and instruction which are connected with it, or 
are under the direct control of the royal council of public instruction. 

A summary of the whole is, that there were in France last year (1835), in 
connection with the University of France and under the direction of its council, 
acting in the name of the king :— 


Faculties of theology, of which two are Protestant and six Catholic, 8 
Faculties of law, 4 9 
Faculties of medicine, a 5 : 5 3 
(There are also seventeen secondary schools of medicine). 

Faculties of science, : ; ' 8 
Faculties of letters, . . 4 ; 6 
Normal school to educate professors of colleges, 2 : : 1 
Royal colleges, : : . : : ; : . 40 
Communal and other colleges, : : 0 321 
Normal schools to prepare teachers for primary schools, : : 56 
(This does not include some schools which serve as normal schools, though 

not called by that name). 

Institutions, . ; A F 5 5 s A 145 
Pensions, é - Z é : : : 1,099 
Special schools of commerce, industry, &c., : : : : 15 
Primary schools, including two hundred infant schools, 3 ‘ . 42,517 


The number of students in the royal colleges was, last year, 15,047. 

The number of students in the several faculties is very large, but I have not 
been able to ascertain it with precision. 

The number of pupils in the normal schools is about 2,000. 

It is probable that the number of children and youth who attend the primary 
schools, during some portion of the year, is not much less, if any, than 4,000,000. 

In the year 1815, there were 2,113 law students; 4,216 students of medicine ; 
5,233 theological students; 9,000 students in the royal colleges ; 28,000 in the 
communal and other colleges; 39,623 in pensions; and 737,369 pupils in pri- 
mary schools. From which it is apparent that the cause of education has made 
very great progress in France during the last twenty years. 4 

Indeed, very great progress has been made in the cause of education during 
the last five years. This is especially true in relation to the schools for pri- 
mary instruction, which portion of the system has been in reality created since 
the revolution of July, 1830. This part of the University, or system of educa- 
tion, is now brought, in the opinion of Mr. Guizot, to as good a state as law is 
likely to bring it. What is wanted to render it perfect is the greater, or rather 
general, prevalence of pure religion, which would render it possible to have 
teachers of a truly pious character. On this great point the system is defective, 
and will remain so until the pure gospel gains a powerful sway over this mighty 
nation. May that blessed day soon arrive! At present many of the teachers 
of the primary schools are the Brothers of the Christian Doctrine, an order of the 
Catholics who devote themselves to teaching. J xe 

A few days before the dissolution of the late cabinet, Mr. Guizot submitted 
to the chamber of deputies a long report of the state of secondary education in 
France, comprehending the colleges, faculties, &c. That report was com- 
mitted to a large committee who have not, at the time of writing this article, 
made their report upon it. As the report of Mr. Guizot is not yet printed, I am 
not sufficiently acquainted with its details to undertake to state them. But I 
learn from Mr. Guizot, that it proposes very important improvements in the 
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organization and especially in the studies of the higher establishments of edu- 
cation throughout the kingdom, and he has hopes, if his life should be spared a 
few years, of seeing those improvements introduced and established. 

— T ought, perhaps, to state here, that the mode of choosing professors in the 
colleges and faculties by concours, or examination, has become very general in 
France. It is now used in almost every department of higher education. The 
professors in the law and medical schools are all chosen in this way. The pro- 
fessors in the Protestant theological faculties or schools are chosen, ordinarily, 
in the same way. The professors in the Catholic theological schools are nomi- 
nated by the archbishops. In a concours of this kind, a committee, appointed 
by the council of public instruction or some subordinate power, examines the 
applicants, hears them lecture on assigned topics, and read essays on certain 
theses, &c. &c. All is done openly. Sometimes this process takes several 
days or evenings. This was the case lately in choosing a professor in the 
medical school in this city. As many as eight or ten, if not more, evenings 
were spent in hearing the applicants, in the presence of seven examiners and 
several hundred students. That this plan secures the appointment of men who 
can express what they know with the greatest readiness and propriety is cer- 
tain. Itis probably not less certain that it prevents the appointment, in many 
cases, of men of profound attainments, who cannot conceive with rapidity nor 
speak with facility. 

The length of this article is too great to allow me to make any further 
remarks on the state of education in France. It is my intention, if God spare 
my life, to give in a subsequent article, probably for the next number of the 
Quarterly Register, an account of the important establishments for the promo- 
tion of knowledge in France, which are not connected with the University, 
including the celebrated royal institute. At the close of that article I shall 
give, if possible, a full statement of the number of pupils in each class of estab- 
lishments for education in France. In the present article I have aimed at 
giving the reader an insight to the system of general education which is 
comprised in the University of France, or rather which constitutes what is 
called by that name. 
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INDIAN COPY OF THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH, 


DISCOVERED BY THE REV. CLAUDIUS BUCHANAN, D. D. 
[Communicated by the Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D,, LL. D.] 
To the Editor of the American Quarterly Register,— 


Srr,—The works of Dr. Buchanan, pertaining to India, have been repub- 
lished in America, and extensively circulated; but the collation of his manu- 
script Indian copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch by Mr. Yeates seems almost 
unknown. Having recently had occasion to consult this work at the college 
library, it occurred to me that it deserved more attention than it had received, 
and that some account of it might be acceptable. My first intention was, to 
give merely an abridgment of Yeates’s collation; but, on a recollection of the 
interest that had been taken in the subject of oriental inquiries on our side of 
the Atlantic, I thought it might be gratifying to your biblical readers to have 
some account of what preceded the discovery of the manuscript Pentateuch. 
It was perceived that names, which might otherwise be omitted, would be of 
use to authenticate facts, and that it were false modesty to withhold them; 
the inclosed account is therefore respectfully submitted to you by 

Yours with regard, A. Hommes. 
Cambridge, May 12, 1836. 


An oriental copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch has long been a desidera- 
tum. A discrepancy in the chronology of the early ages of the world, 
between the Hebrew, Ethiopic, Samaritan, and Greek copies of the Pen- 
tateuch, induced diterary theologians to desire such a copy, for the purpose 
of comparison, to ascertain, if possible, whether the Hebrew copy, used 
by the translators of our English Bible, be correct. Among these inquirers 
was a distinguished Hebrew scholar of our own. The late Dr. Stiles, at 
an early period of his ministry at Newport, R. I., wrote to Syria, to obtain 
information of every thing interesting relative to the Jews, their disper- 
sions, locations, rites and usages, and copies of the Law used in their 
synagogues or places of worship. A few years afterward he wrote to 
J. Z. Holwell, Esq. author of Historical Events relating to the Empire of 

~Hindoostan, to obtain information in oriental history; particularly, to as- 
certain, whether the Jews of Cochin and at Patna were in possession of a 
Hebrew Pentateuch—an inquiry which continued to engage his attention 
to the close of life. The institution of the Asiatic Society, with the learned 
Sir William Jones at its head, gave him great delight, and rekindled his 
zeal in the oriental cause, in the very evening of his days. In recent 
histories of Hindoostan he had found a new account of a colony of Jews at 
Cochin, on the coast of Malabar. Having procured and read the Disserta- 
tions of Sir William Jones, it occurred to his mind that this eminent ori- 
entalist would undertake the inquiries which he wished to be made; and 
he accordingly wrote to him a letter, dated 18 January, 1794, the year 
preceding his death. This letter, consisting of more than seventy quarto 
pages, he sent to Calcutta, directed to the care of the Hon. Suetonius 
Heatly, chief judge of appeals at Decca, Bengal, with whom in early life 
he was acquainted; but before it reached India, Mr. Heatly and Sir 
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William Jones had deceased. A. Lambert, Esq. the administrator of Mr. 
Heatly’s estate, a member of the Asiatic Society, forwarded the letter to 
the President of the Society, who caused it to be read at the first meeting 
after its reception. Mr. Lambert wrote a letter to Dr. Stiles, informing 
him that the letter would be answered by Sir John Shore, President of the 
Society, as soon as he should receive replies to the inquiries which he had 
directed to be made at Cochin and Cranganore, respecting the points which 
his ‘commendable zeal wished to have ascertained.” 

Connected with the desire of a search for an oriental copy of the Hebrew 
Law, Dr. Stiles expressed a wish to have a very extensive territory in the 
East, especially from the Caspian eastward, and north of India and Tibet, 
“travelled by some persons of Hebrew literature, and of sagacious discern- 
ment of national character, who may discover such rational distinguishing 
traits, as you, Sir, have in the Afghans, who, from your account, [ doubt 
not, are of Hebrew original, and of the Ten tribes. Your situation, in 
the oriental countries, gives you an advantage for the prosecution of this 
research; and I hope for more fruits of your inquiries on this subject.” 
In this letter he expresses a great desire to see a copy of the patriarchal 
ages and chronology, as found in the Pentateuch of Cochin; and re- 
spectfully asks Sir William’s offices in obtaining for him this gratification. 
Though Cochin is at some distance from Bengal, yet, by the assistance of 
some of his learned connections, visiting that coast, he judged that the 
desired object might be attained. Having pointed out what particular 
parts of the Pentateuch he wished to be copied, he expressed a desire to 
have them in the very character in which they are found in the manu- 
scripts, whether the present Hebrew letter, or of another oriental paleo- 
graphy; and to know whether their copy was obtained from the modern 
Jews, or whether they have been possessed of it in another line of deriva- 
tion from the days of Nebuchadnezzar. He wished also for “a list of any 
and all other books of the Old ‘Testament, in their possession, of this origi- 
nal derivation. St. Thomas found a Hebrew damsel singing Hebrew 
Psalms at the court of an Indian prince at Cranganore, near Cochin.” 

A war with the natives of India caused a delay of the expedition for 
research; and before it was accomplished, Sir John Shore had returned to 
England. How far the letter of Dr. Stiles may have had influence in the 
selection of the places of research, or in the discovery of the manuscript 
before us, we know not. ‘The facts, that the zeal of the writer was com- 
mended at Cochin; that his desired inquiries were directed to be made; and 
that, when replies should be received, Sir John Shore was to have answered 
the letter; and that Dr. Buchanan takes distinct notice of it, render it 
probable, that there was such an influence. 

In the Memorr, dated at Calcutta, 12 March, 1805, Appendix K. en- 
titled ‘Jewish Scriptures at Cochin,” Dr. Buchanan observes: ‘ There is 
reason to believe that scriptural records, older than the apostclical, exist 
on the coast of Malabar. At Cochin there is a colony of Jews, who retain 
the tradition that they arrived in India soon after the Babylonian captivity. 
There are in that province two classes of Jews, the white and the black 
Jews. The black Jews are those who are supposed to have arrived at that 
early period. The white Jews emigrated from Europe in later ages. What 
seems to countenance the tradition of the black Jews is, that they have 
copies of those books of the Old Testament that were written previously 
to the captivity, but none of those whose dates are subsequent to that 
event. 


“Some years ago, the President of Yale College, in America, an emi- 
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nent archaiologist, addressed a letter to Sir William Jones, on the subject 
of these manuscripts, proposing that an inquiry should be instituted by the 
Asiatic Society; but Sir William died before the letter arrived. His object 
was to obtain the whole of the fifth chapter of Genesis, and a collation of 
certain other passages in the Old Testament; and also to ascertain whether 
the manuscripts at Cochin were written in the present Hebrew character, 
or in another oriental paleography.” 

In 1806, the year after the date of the Memoir, Dr. Buchanan, under 
the auspices of the marquis Wellesley, commenced his travels, and was 
attentive to the investigation of the History and Literature of the Christians 
and Jews of these parts of the East. He travelled from Calcutta to Cape 
Comorin by land, and made excursions in the interior of that extensive 
peninsula, where he met with Jewish colonies. Here he found a copy of 
the Hebrew Law, which was one special object of research.—By his 
Researches it appears: That the Black Jews colonized on the coast of 
India long before the Christian era; that the very imperfect resemblance 
of their countenance to the Jews of Europe indicates that they have been 
detached from the parent stock in Judea many ages before the race of 
Jews in the West; and that they are descendants from those ancient dis- 
persions recorded in the Sacred History; that corroborative of this is the 
fact, that certain of these tribes do not call themselves Jews, but Beni- 
Israel, or Israelites; that in the record chests of the synagogues of the 
Black Jews of Cochin have been discovered old copies of the Law, some of 
which are complete, and for the most part legible; that at the remote 
synagogues of the same description of Jews, situated at Tritooa, Paroor, 
Chenotta and Malch, have been found many old writings, among which 
are some of great length in Rabbinical Hebrew, but in so ancient and 
uncommon a character, as to require much time and labor to ascertain 
their contents; that they have, in most places, the book of the Law, the 
book of Job, and the Psalms, but know little of the Prophets; that some 
of them have even lost the book of the Law, and only know that they are 
Israelites from Tradition, and from their observance of peculiar rites; and 
that in a coffer of a synagogue of the Black Jews, in the interior of Malayala, 
there has been found an old copy of the Law, written on a roll of leather, 
about 50 feet long, composed of skins sewed together, so worn out, in some 
places, as to be patched with pieces of parchment. 

Such is an historical sketch of the result of Dr. Buchanan’s Jewish re- 
searches in this part of India. The ‘old copy of the Law,” last mentioned, 
claims our particular attention. It is precisely what the antiquarian .and 
biblical inquirer was solicitous to find; and it furnishes an important con- 
firmation of the correctness of the Hebrew copies of the Old Testament 
used by the best translators, including the copy used for the Version of our 
own English Bible.—Of this manuscript an account will now be given. 


Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch. 


This Roll, with several other oriental manuscripts, was carried by Dr. 
Buchanan to England, and given, with the other manuscripts to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. It was regarded as of sufficient importance to en- 
gage the careful examination of those who were competent to estimate its 
value. The learned Thomas Yeates, late of the University of Oxford, was 
designated for this service; which he soon after performed, to the high 
approbation and grateful acceptance of the public. After taking an exact 
copy of the manuscript, he proceeded to compare it with other manuscripts 
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and printed copies of the Law; and his Collation was printed at Cam- 
bridge, by the Syndics of the University, in 1812. It is entitled, 
“COLLATION OF AN INDIAN COPY 
. OF 
THE HEBREW PENTATEUCH, 
WITH 


PRELIMINARY REMARKS: 


Containing an exact Description of the Manuscript, and a Notice of some 
others, (Hebrew and Syriac,) 


COLLECTED BY 
The Rev. Craupiuvs Bucnanan, D. D. 
In the year 1806, i 
And now deposited in the Public Library, Cambridge.” 


By Tuomas YEATES, 
Late of the University of Oxford. 


In the preliminary remarks, Mr. Yeates observes, “‘The derivation of 
the manuscript is announced in the printed label affixed to it:—‘'This 
Manuscript, on a roll of Goat-skins dyed red, was found in the Record 
Chest of one of the Synagogues of the Black Jews, in the interior of 
Malayala in India, by the Rev. Claudius Buchanan, in the year 1806.’ 
Those Jews, on being asked certain questions about it, could give no 
precise account of it: some replied, that it came originally from Senna in 
Arabia; others of them said, 2¢ was brought from Cashmir. 'The Cabult 
Jews, who travel annually into the interior of China, remarked, that in 
some synagogues the Law is still found written on a roll of leather; not 
on vellum, but ona soft flexible leather, made of goat-skins, and dyed red, 
which agrees with the foregoing description of Dr. Buchanan’s roll. 

‘We know very well that the Jews, in the time of Moses, had the art of 
preparing and dying skins; for rams’-skins dyed red, made a part of the 
covering for the tabernacle (Exod. xxvi. 14,); and it is exceedingly 
probable, that the very autograph of the Law, written by the hand of Moses, 
was written on skins so prepared. The ancient rules prescribed to the 
Jewish scribes direct, that the Law be so written, provided it be done on 
the skins of clean animals, such as sheep, goat, or calf-skins: therefore 
this manuscript and many others in the hands of the Jews, agree in the 
same as an ancient practice. The Cabul Jews, as aforesaid, show that 
copies of the Law, written on leather skins, are to be found among their 
people in India and China; and hence we have no doubt, that such are 
copies of very ancient manuscripts.” 


“ Description of the Cambridge Roll, 


Or, Indian Copy, which also may be denominated Malabaric, from 
that part of India in whose vicinity it was found. It consists of strong 
leather skins, thirty-four in number, and sewed together. .'The text occu- 
pies one hundred and seventeen columns, and the length of the roll, in its 
present condition, measures nearly fifty feet, by about two feet broad. The 
columns contain fifty lines, and are about a palm, or four inches in breadth. 
It contains the fragments of three different rolls; and the skins are of two 
qualities, partly red, and partly brown. Some of them are in very good 
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preservation; others much impaired by time, and flawed in many places; 
but the writing is nevertheless clear and legible, it having sunk into the 
substance of the skin. Some few places are defaced from accident, per- 
haps from its conveyance from so great a distance. The old skins have 
been strengthened by patches of parchment on the back ; and in one place 
four words have béen renewed by the same supply. The text is written in 
the square character, and without the vowel points and accents; and the 
margin of the columns is every where plain, and free from writing of any 
sort. It has all the spaces and minutie of the most correct Masoretic 
copies, and some few peculiarities not common in those of the Western 
Jews. Several of the skins have the ornamental writing or Corona, for- 
merly belonging to a most superb and highly finished copy. The text of 
Genesis occupies fifty-seven columns, and concludes the last with a space 
eqnal to four lines. 

“ As the roll is found to consist of fragments of copies purely Oriental, 
and seemingly unconnected with the Western Jewish copies, we may now 
conclude the same to be ample specimens of copies in those parts of the 
world. It is true indeed that a great part of the text is wanting, and the 
whole book of Leviticus; yet, notwithstanding the large deficiencies of the 
manuscript, it ought to be a satisfaction to know, that herein are ample 
specimens of at least three ancient copies of the Pentateuch, whose tes- 
timony is found to unite in the integrity and pure conservation of the 
Sacred Text, acknowledged by Christians and Jews in these parts of the 
world. ‘The following Collation confirms the truth of this remark ; and if 
such specimens, furnished by this manuscript, are allowed their proper 
weight and importance, we can have little room to,doubt of the general 
purity of the entire copies; so that we now have no reason to expect, from 
Hebrew manuscripts obtained from the Oriental Jews, any new or ex- 
traordinary emendation of the Hebrew text of the Pentateuch. 

«Dr. Kennicott conjectures, that a considerable change had taken place 
in the state of the Hebrew text,” during a remote period. ‘‘ Admitting,” 
says Mr. Yeates, ‘‘ that such conjecture is founded in fact, and that such 
an important change of the Hebrew copies then extant took place by general 
revision, or rather corruption, by the Jews. in the West, or in some coun- 
tries; yet it by no means proves, that such supposed reformation of the text 
by designing Jews was universal, and extended to the coast of Malabar. 
The integrity of that part of the Hebrew text in the Cambridge Roll, 
compared with the most esteemed and genuine printed text, is a direct 
evidence to the contrary. 

“ But again; the integrity and immutability of the Hebrew text is an 
article of that importance to the whole Christian world, that its defence 
must be supported against the dangerous consequences of uncertain and 
unfounded conjecture. The printed text of the Hebrew Scriptures through- 
out Europe, extant in the several popular and most esteemed editions, both 
among Christians and Jews, is attested by the manuscript under considera- 
tion; and it proves that our Western copies do still exist in their ancient 
form and purity, without having suffered any change or material corruption. 
The testimony of this Malabaric copy is found so truly important in this 
point, that after having once most carefully collated it with the text of 
Vander Hooght, I resumed my labor of a second collation with a copy of 
Athias’s Bible, printed at Amsterdam, 1661: the sameness and identity of 
the text in the three copies demonstrates their fidelity as having one com- 
mon origin, and of consequence the genuineness of our printed text. The 
learned defenders of the Sacred Scriptures will doubtless take up the argu- 
ment in an improved form, to the advantage of Revelation.” 
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“The chronology of the patriarchal ages, computed from the sums of 
years recorded in Genesis, is a point of considerable importance in all 
collations of the Hebrew text, especially since the Hebrew, Samaritan, and 
Greek copies are found to differ so much in the computation of time; and 
consequently, have given rise to several discordant systems, The only 
hopes of discovering the true and original reckoning, have been placed in 
the supposed existence of manuscripts differing from those hitherto known; 
and hence an Oriental copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch has long been a 
desideratum. 'The Indian Roll contains the entire text of Genesis, which 
is sufficient for the purpose; and its derivation from Jews of very early 
settlement in India, (perhaps the remnant of the ancient dispersions in the 
time of Nebuchadnezzar) determines this to be an Oriental copy in every 
sense of the word, and its testimony in this respect must be interesting. 
The question is, Does this copy agree with the Western Hebrew copies, in 
the sums of years recorded in Genesis?—the answer is declared in the 
affirmative; and is a fact of that importance, that the entire text of those 
verses has been accurately and faithfully copied from the Roll, and inserted 
in the Collation, for the satisfaction of the learned.” 

“Dr. Kennicott was solicitous for copies of the Hebrew Scriptures from 
the Jews of India and China. He notes a very ancient copy of the Pen- 
tateuch at Cat-Fone-Fu, in the province of Ho-nan, mentioned by Le 
Long, Bibleoth. cap. 2; and to enrich his collations with so great a 
treasure, he corresponded with persons of great weight and influence both 
at Madras and Canton, to which latter place he sent a copy of Vander 
Hooght’s Bible, with hopes, at least, of a collation; but it appears his 
laudable endeavors proved fruitless in those remote countries. The dis- 
covery of an Indian copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch was reserved for the 
eventful period of the nineteenth century, and for a Discoverer, (guided, 
as it were, by an apostolic spirit, to the very place where it had been re- 
served from time immemorial,) the excellent CLauptus Bucuanan, whose 
track led him also to the discovery of Syriac manuscripts of the Old and 
New Testament, no less important to sacred literature.” 

“'The Collation was made at the desire and charge of the Donor of the 
manuscript, the Rev. Dr. C. Bucnanan, and at the recommendation of the 
Rev. Dr. Marsu, Margaret Professor of Divinity, and other learned gen- 
tlemen of the University.” Dr. Marsh, having examined the manuscript, 
and Mr. Yeates’s Collation, gave the following opinion in a Note: 

“A mANuscripT Roll, of the Hebrew Pentateuch, apparently of some 
antiquity, and found among the Black Jews in the interior of India, must 
be regarded at least as a literary curiosity, deserving the attention of the 
learned in general. And as this manuscript appears, on comparison, to 
have no important deviation from our common printed Hebrew text, it is of 
still greater value to a theologian, as it affords an additional argument for 
the integrity of the Pentateuch.” After a further illustration of the subject, 
Dr. Marsh adds: “the manuscript appears for these reasons to merit 
particular attention. A description and collation of it therefore must cer- 
tainly interest every biblical scholar.” 

Mr. Yeates makes grateful acknowledgments to the Syndics of the 
University Press, for printing the Collation, as well for his benefit, as for 
the cause of Biblical Literature. In this connection, we are reminded of 
our obligations to Mr. Yeates for the Collation, and to the University of 
Cambridge for its reception on this side of the Atlantic.—Before the pub- 
lication of the Researcues, I had exchanged letters with Dr. Buchanan 
on the subject of his Inquiries in India. On the 18th of November, 1811, 
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I informed him, that his ‘‘ Memoir’? and his “ Researches,” had been re- 
printed in America, and were attracting that attention and exciting that 
interest among the numerous readers in our country, which writings of so 
philanthropic, pious, and literary a character may justly claim. In this 
letter I observed, that, of all his discoveries no one had so strongly arrested 
my attention and excited my curiosity, as the ‘Old Copy of the Books of 
Moses, written on a Roll of leather,” found among the Black Jews in the 
interior country of India; that no sooner did I learn, by his Appendix to 
the ‘Star in the East,” that he had discovered such an ancient manuscript 
copy of the Pentateuch, than I exclaimed with Archimedes, Evgyxa ; that 
his pleasure, in this discovery, ought as much to have exceeded that of the 
philosopher of Syracuse, as the value of redigious exceeds the value of 
mathematical truth. “If this manuscript ’—it was subjoined—* should 
throw light on the most ancient parts of the Holy Scriptures, or if it merely 
confirm the correctness of the Hebrew Bible from which our version was 
made, it will render an important service to the cause of truth and of our 
holy religion. In one of the Notes, which, as editor of the American 
edition, I affixed to the Memoir, a presumption was expressed, that this 
manuscript was in the Buchanan Collection at the University of Cambridge. 
It is very highly gratifying to be assured of this fact, as we now are, by a 
Note in your Researches, and especially to learn, that the collation of 
this Roll of the Pentateuch is now finished, and is to be printed at the 
expense of the University. The publication will do great honor to that 
venerable seminary. In the mean time, in the apprehension that we may 
not obtain a copy of this work in America, or, if we should, in consideration 
of the peculiar advantages with which its readings may be compared with 
those of Vander Hooght, Kennicott, and with the Septuagint, Samaritan, 
and other versions by the Oriental scholars formed under your auspices at 
Cambridge, I take the liberty to solicit the favor, that you would procure 
such a comparison to be made, and honor me with a communication of the 
result. All I would presume to ask is, that a comparison of the text in 
your manuscript be made with other copies, in the passages pointed out 
by president Stiles, in his Letter to Sir William Jones, for the purpose of 
ascertaining the patriarchal chronology. Not knowing what are the con- 
ditions of the proposed publication of the Roll of the Pentateuch, you will 
pardon me, Sir, for inquiring what those conditions are, and whether our 
Universities may yet become subscribers to the work; as also for respect- 
fully suggesting whether (if it be too late for subscription) these Univer- 
sities, particularly the Universities of Harvard, in Cambridge (Mass.), and 
of Yale, in New Haven (Conn.), the two oldest and most respectable 
Seminaries in New England, may each be honored with a copy as a dona- 
tion. It certainly would be most gratefully received, and diligently ex- 
amined ; for, much as we are in our infancy in letters and arts, the oriental 
languages are considerably attended to among‘ us, and the study of Biblical 
Literature has of late become sensibly revived. . . . It may be grateful to 
you, Sir, to be informed, that since the first impression of your Memoir in 
February last, a second edition has been printed; that the profits of the 
American editions, both of this work and of the Researches, are devoted 
to the benefit of the Natives of India; that contributions are going forward 
in our country for the translation of the Bible into the languages of the 
East; and that several young men from our Universities have devoted 
themselves to the Indian mission.—Believing that the cause in which you 
are engaged is the cause of truth, and that it will prevail, and praying 
that you may live to witness the celebration of the Christian rites at the 
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temple of Juggernaut, and holy sacrifices and a pure offering presented at 
the now sanguinary and polluted altars of Moloch, and that the blessings 
of millions ready to perish may come upon you, I am, Sir, with great con- 
sideration and respect, Your obedient,” &c. 


In a letter dated “Kirby Hall, Borobridge, Yorkshire, 31 December, 
1811,” Dr. Buchanan wrote, that he had had a slight stroke of paralysis in 
his right hand, which made it painful for him to write; but he very oblig- 
ingly made answer to my last letter. ‘‘ It gives me much satisfaction to hear 
that my Researches and Memoir are published in America for the benefit 
of the Translations in India. - I shall request the University of Cambridge 
to present a copy of the Hebrew Collations (to which you refer) to the 
Universities of Harvard and Yale, America, as soon as they are published, 
which is not yet the case. They will be left at Messrs. Cadell & Davies, 
Strand, London, to await your order.” 


The copies were accordingly sent for, and at length procured and pre- 
sented to the two Colleges. A Note of acknowledgment was received from 
the President of Harvard, inclosing the following Vote: 

«‘ At a meeting of the Corporation of Harvard College, Nov. 28, 1815, 

‘The President laid before the Board a letter from the Rev. Dr. Holmes, 
which was accompanied by the late edition of Yeates’s Collation of the 
Indian Copy of the Hebrew Pentateuch, just received from Cadell & 
Davies, with whom it had been deposited to be delivered to the order of 
Dr. Holmes, but in consequence of the war had not been obtained till now. 
It appears that we are indebted for this work to the University of Cam- 
bridge, England, at the instance of the late Rev. Dr. Claudius Buchanan, 
Dr. Holmes having in a letter to Dr. Buchanan, soon after the issuing of 
Proposals for printing the Collation, expressed a desire that our University 
might have a copy, either by subscribing or by receiving it as a donation— 

** Voted, That the thanks of the Corporation be presented to Dr. Holmes 
for his provident kindness in taking effectual measures to procure for our 
public Library this interesting work; and also that the thanks of this 
Board be given to the University of Cambridge, England, for their valuable 
donation, with the expression of our high respect. 


“ Attest. Joun T. Kirxuanp, President.” 


Proressor Kinestry, in a sketch of the History of Yale College, lately 
published in the American Quarterly Register, takes notice of the Colla- 
tion of the Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch presented to the Library of that 
College, of which he is Librarian. He-also commemorates the antiquarian 
President, who seemed to anticipate, though he did not live to witness, 
the discovery of the manuscript in the very place which he indicated. 
Having mentioned the letter of Dr. Stiles to Sir William Jones, and the 
intended answer by Sir John Shore, he remarks: ‘It deserves to be here 
stated, that the opinion of President Stiles, as to the existence of such a 
manuscript, was afterwards fully confirmed.” After mentioning Dr. Bu- 
chanan’s discovery of the Hebrew copy of the Pentateuch in the record- 
chest of one of the synagogues of the black Jews in the interior of Malayala, 
its Collation by Mr. Yeates, and its publication at the University press at 
Cambridge in England, he adds—‘‘a copy of it was sent to Yale College 
Library.” The worthy professor never lost sight of this subject. In a 
recent letter to me, he writes: “I have often, when looking at this volume, 
thought of the high gratification which the sight of it would have given 
President Stiles, and the enthusiasm with which he would have run over its 
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pages. It will remain a memorial of the literary sagacity of one, to whom 
this College is deeply indebted, and a respect for whom will always be in- 
creased in proportion as his character is understood.” 

James Winrureop, Esq. for many years Librarian of Harvard College, a 
learned antiquary, was highly gratified by the perusal of Yeates’s Collation 
soon after its reception. On this occasion he wrote to me: “I return 
Yeates’s Collation with many thanks. It appears to agree wonderfully 
with the printed Hebrew text. The confirmation is strong, and the agree- 
ment of chronology establishes that point.” 


DECREASE OF POPULATION IN HEATHEN NATIONS. 


[Communicated by a Missionary at the Sandwich Islands.] 


I wisn to direct the attention of the Christian public to the distressing 
fact, that heathen nations decrease rapidly before the march of civilization ; 
to assign some causes for the fact, and to speak of the infiuence which a 
fact of this kind should exert on the conduct of Christians. 

No one at all conversant with history or acquainted with heathen nations, 
will deny that such is the fact. Look at South America. Where is her 
once numerous population? Gone, gone forever! Where are the former 
occupants of the West Indies? Perished,—swept as with the besom of 
destruction. And how is it with the once numerous tribes who lined the 
shores of the Atlantic, where she washes what is now called New England? 
Where are the warriors who once spread terror through the whole country, 
or who hunted their game where smiling villages with their numerous, 
busy population are now seen? Not a vestige remains of them to show 
the traveller where once they kindled their council-fires, or lay in ambush 
to surprise and destroy their unsuspecting foe. And I surely need not 
ask, what are the prospects of the remaining tribes of Indians at the West 
and South! Thrust. from the ranks of civilized nations, when about to 
assume the only standing which could prevent their irretrievable ruin, and 
trodden to the dust by the very men who had sworn to protect them, the 
heart of every Christian and philanthropist in the Jand bleeds in anticipa- 
tion of their speedy and utter extinction! So at the Sandwich islands, 
and other islands of the Pacific where men from Christian countries have 
commenced the work of civilization. Two, at the lowest computation—I 
think three—die, where one is born; and full half who are born, die before 
they reach the age of three years. And this mortality obtains where means 
of civilization are most abundant. A member of this mission in a recent 
visit to Tahiti saw a missionary of the London Missionary Society, who had 
labored a few years on one of the Friendly islands, unfrequented by men 
from other countries, and he stated the increase to be as two to four, or as 
great as the decrease at Tahiti, and the Sandwich islands. Wherever 
civilization has gone to the aid of the heathen, professedly to raise them 
from their degradation, they have sickened at her approach, and her 
embrace has been to them the embrace of death. Did heathen nations 
know the result of their intercourse with men from lands professedly Chris- 
tian, they would cry out like the Ekronites on the approach of the ark of 
God—would flee from contact with men of other countries as they would 
avoid the plague. 
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But why is it so? Why should the heathen shrink away and die at the 
approach of civilization? Most certainly there is no necessity that such 
should be the result. The heathen are ignorant, and uncivilized, and 
they need the aid of civilization, and they might derive incalculable benefit 
by their intercourse with men from Christian countries. The cause, then, 
why they derive no benefit from such intercourse, must be sought in the 
character of foreigners who visit them, and in the course they have seen 
proper to pursue. 

One reason why the intercourse of foreigners with heathen nations has 
proved so disastrous, may be found in the fact, that the wants of the 
heathen have in consequence greatly increased, while the facilities for sup- 
plying those wants have been withheld. Merchants visit uncivilized nations 
and make a display of their trinkets and goods; others land on their shores 
and build houses, and purchase horses, and live after the style of their own 
country. ‘The people see the superiority of the method of living adopted 
by their visitors, and they pine for these untried gratifications. Still, even 
if they may contrive to obtain these foreign commodities for a season, they 
cannot be said to derive benefit, permanent benefit, unless they are put in 
a way to supply their own wants. But those who profess to desire the 
civilization of the heathen, are not forward to teach them the arts and 
usages of civilized life. They would keep them in ignorance, would ren- 
der them dependent that they might the more easily take advantage of their 
necessities. How was it with the Cherokee and Choctaw tribes of Indians ? 
While they continued their savage mode of life, were roving in their habits, 
idle, and intemperate, and of course, wasting away, little fear was expressed 
as to their influence on the community around them; they might indeed 
be vicious, and idle, and improvident, but they were a surer prey to the 
harpies who hovered about them, ready to seize and bear away the last 
pittance in their possession. But no sooner did these tribes cease their 
wandering habits, and resolve on cultivating their soil, and becoming 
skilled in the arts and usages of civilized life, than they were compelled to 
feel the iron hand of oppression wresting from them their all, and driving 
them naked into the wilderness. And I aver that this is the very spirit 

with which Christians have approached heathen nations. 
' But the chief reason why the intercourse of foreigners with heathen 
nations has proved so disastrous, is found in the fact, that many of them 
have introduced almost every vice which can disgrace and ruin soul and 
body, while they scarcely practise a single virtue before the heathen. 
This is a most affecting truth. Multitudes—not of the lower classes of 
society only—but men who would be thought gentlemen, intelligent, and 
honorable, and who may have occupied a high rank in society at home—I 
say, multitudes of these men no sooner land on heathen shores, than they 
plunge headlong into scenes of dissipation; wallow in the slough of sinful 
indulgence. The miseries thus entailed upon the heathem are shocking 
beyond description, and are nearly irremediable. T'o specify,—look at the 
Sandwich islands. For fifteen years the gospel has been preached at these 
islands, and every means employed to heal the maladies of the soul 
and body. Yet, after all, notwithstanding the force of example in their 
teachers, notwithstanding medical assistance and instruction to parents 
in rearing their children, notwithstanding every agency we can bring to 
bear upon the people, and notwithstanding the favorable changes which 
have actually taken place among them, the people are not healed; disease 
and death are not prevented; the people continue to decrease. And 
why? Disease has contaminated their blood; the seat of life is tainted, 
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and loathsome and deadly diseases are transmitted from generation to 
generation. Oh, what disclosures will be made at the bar of God! What 
an ar pi oa will Christian nations be called to render to the Judge of all the 
earth ! 

In view of these facts, let Christian nations feel their indebtedness to 
the heathen. Paul felt that he was a debtor to men of every character and 
description. So should Christians all feel, and in view of this indebt- 
edness, should they act. Oh, my friends, my Christian brethren, how 
cheerfully ought you, ought,we all, to toil for the degraded heathen! Had 
Christians been prompt in obeying the command of their ascending Lord, 
had they not waited till unprincipled men had polluted the heathen, and 
sown among them the seeds of disease and death, how much misery had 
been saved to the world! How much more easily might the gospel have 
been introduced into heathen lands! How many more might have been 
saved from perdition! I do assure you, dear friends, that I am often 
ashamed when I look into the face of a heathen, and I pray God to help 
me and you too, to be faithful in laboring in their behalf, that our garments 
may be clean from their blood. 


CONVERSION OF THE HEATHEN A DIFFICULT WORK. 


We make an extract below from a letter lately received by us from another 
missionary at the Sandwich islands, written in behalf of his brethren. Some of 
the views expressed in it have been often repeated by us. But they are truths 
which need to be enforced and reiterated till they have produced among all 
Christians their appropriate effect. The conversion of the heathen is not a 
hopeless work, but it is an exceedingly difficult one. The missionary and his 
patron need energy, zeal, purity of motive, a spirit of prayer, but pre-eminently 
PATIENCE. They are not dealing with matter—they are not constructing rail- 
roads, nor making a turnpike over a mountain. If they were, the business 
might be done with all speed. But they are at work on the mind of man in 
Tuins, in stupid debasement, with forms of evil worn into him. A pagan is 
depraved in another sense from what an Englishman is. The fact, however, 
furnishes no cause for discouragement. We are able, with the aid of the divine 
Spirit, to influence the human mind in all the stages of its earthly departures 
from God. While in a state of probation, the gospel can save it, if it is applied 
perseveringly, patiently, in full hope, and with unceasing prayer. 

It is a great work to convert all nations; a great work to translate the 
Sandwich Islanders from darkness to light. Much has been done. Much re- 
mains undone. The body of heathenism is dead, but its spirit lives. The 
wooden gods are destroyed, and they profess to adopt the unseen and till 
lately the unknown God; but they will at first naturally transfer to him the 
impressions, associations, and attributes, which have, for ages, attached to the 
imaginary gods of their fathers. They have learned that it 1s foolish to bow 
down to a block, but, with few exceptions, they have not wisdom to worship 
Him who is a Spirit in spirit and in truth, An idolatrous nation may embrace 
Christianity at once, and be called a Christian people, but a new name does not 
avail to change the substance designated by it. There needs to be a new 


creation and not a nominal transfer. af : 
The rites of the ancient religion were rigid, the form precise—the form 
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being all that required attention. It might be expected, therefore, that in 
adopting a new religion, whether Christian, Mohammedan, or Jewish, they would 
be attentive to the external forms. Hence the Society and Sandwich Islanders 
have been spoken of as shaming the inhabitants of Christian lands in their 
efforts to be at the place of worship; in their attention, while there, to what is 
said; in their general performance of the duty of secret and family prayer; in 
their observance of the Sabbath; and in their abstinence from theft and other 
crimes. And this is true. But it is not proof that they are better than the in- 
habitants of Christian lands; for their zeal in the forms of idolatry might 
also rebuke the disciples of Christ. It may be evidence rather that they are 
influenced by more efficient motives in the production of external observances 
than are found in Christendom, or else that temptations to depart from a form of 
godliness are weaker or fewer in these islands than in Old or New England. 

In addition to the influence of their former religion upon that which they 
have lately adopted, the nature of their government deserves regard. The 
pleasure of the chiefs has been a forcible motive in directing and propelling the 
movements of this people. If it be inquired, “ What induced the chiefs to 
adopt the Christian religion and enjoin it on their subjects?” the reply might 
be, They were weary of the old system, and wished for a change; or it might 
be ascribed to a supernatural influence. However we may account for the ex- 
istence of the desire of the chiefs that Christianity should be the religion of 
their subjects, there can be no doubt but that the expression of that desire 
would weigh much with the multitude ; for the servile and benighted are apt to 
regard the voice of the king as Herod’s was regarded on his birthday, when he 
made an oration to the people. 

I have by me a composition of Laanui, one of the last chiefs, written four 
years ago, and delivered as a speech at a public examination of the schools, of 
which the following is a translated extract. Having spoken of former times 
and of Rihoriho’s sailing to England and dying there, he proceeds thus: “The 
kingdom was transferred to Kauikeaouli his younger brother. This is his 
proclamation. ‘The individual in my kingdom, who learns the word of God, he 
is a man for me; the person who does not learn, he is not mine.’ ‘This was the 
voice of the king. Al] men heard it. The word of God spread; all men at- 
tended to it from Hawaii to Kauai, and all the chiefs. A good king he, attending 
himself to the word and law of God, and his own law also. Thus he made 
known his pleasure, and so did his guardian [Kaahumanu.] They two went 
together and spread the word and the law and the salvation of Jesus all around 
the islands from Hawaii to Kauai.” Thus far the extract, which is probably a 
fair account of the matter. 

The principal personages in the nation have, with few exceptions, been the 
first to unite with the churches formed at the different stations. To such an 
extent have the churches been composed of the Sandwich Islands’ wise, and 
mighty, and noble, that one must be struck with the inapplicability to their case 
of the apostle’s language to the Corinthians, where he says, “ Ye see your call- 
ing, brethren,” &c. Hence it might be expected that many would be pressing 
into the church; and such has been the fact. And it has been a difficult point 
to decide how many and whom to admit. For it would not be strange, if, in 
such a tide of public opinion in favor of Christianity, many should mistake the 
nature of Christ’s kingdom, as did the disciples in early times, and hope to find 
in it distinction and glory among men. And this mistake has existed, insomuch 
that humility is net the most striking characteristic of those who profess to 
follow the meek and lowly servant of all. As an illustration of this, one of the 
High School scholars inquired, if it were right for professors of religion to 
carry burdens. But what struck me forcibly on the subject was this; When 
the Marquesan mission was going forward, and the question was in reference 
to suitable persons to accompany the families as domestics, it was deemed 
unadvisable to select members of the church for this purpose, as they would 
probably feel above the vocation. And this not because there are none in 
humble life among the disciples, but because, in their view of it, there is some- 
ated in being discipled, which changes their rank from the lower to the higher 
order. 
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You will not understand me to say, that the popularity of our cause has been 
to its disadvantage ;—that. question 1 do not now agitate—but only that, as a 
natural consequence of its popularity, many will wish to be united to it, who 
will not endure unto the end, and that their failure should excite in us and in 
our friends at home neither surprise nor discouragement. 

The strict and general obsérvance of the Sabbath has been justly mentioned 
to the credit of this people. But the amount of credit given them should be 
subject to some discount in turning it into the moral currency of New England, 
from the fact that the people would generally as soon rest two days in seven as 
one. ‘The temptation to do so is probably quite as strong as to spend them in 
labor either for themselves or the chiefs. 

It is sometimes remarked that no stage-coaches are rattling here to profane 
the sacred hours; no steam-boats discharging their passengers and smoke. 
True; and so far as the absence of these renders'a day quiet, the Sabbath has 
little pre-eminence above the other six. It is much easier for this people to 
abstain from active employments than for those in the United States, and, 
looking at the external observance of the Lord’s day, one might think that the 
descendants of the Puritans furnish less evidence of regard for it than is seen 
here. But when half the piety, intelligence, and enterprise of our native land 
are found here, it will be more difficult for them to obey the voice which says, 
“Tn it thou shalt not do any work.” 

Mr. Ellis, in his Polynesian Researches, if I do not misremember, mentions 
the case of a native of the Society islands, who suffered his canoe to be lost on 
the Sabbath for want of tying up,—a work he was too conscientious to do. But 
might not this instance as well be adduced to exemplify the force of remaining 
superstition on his conduct, as the existence of Christian principle-—It was a 
disputed point among some natives at Lahaina, whether an individual who had 
died on the Sabbath could be a Christian because she performed this last work 
of her life on the tabu day, and the decision, if I mistake not, was against her. 

It was my purpose to make some further observations of a similar character 
on other points of reform, but there is neither time on my part nor necessity on 
yours; for our friends, who, like you, have the world under their eye, will be 
profited little or nothing from the remarks already, made. It requires more 
wisdom than I possess, to report the state of this mission so that either those in 
error should be corrected, or those in the right be preserved there. I feel, 
however, no hesitation in saying always, and, every where, that the conversion 
of the world is a GREAT worK—much greater, I think, than the churches seem 
to imagine. He who will correct their views on this subject, will promote, in 
no small degree, the cause of missions. The men actually engaged in teaching 
the heathen, have, it may be hoped, as much of that faith commended by James, 
in the conversion of the world, as those have who remain at home; but they do 
not think it so easy to be accomplished as our friends at home do. 


THE MICO CHARITY. 


Tuts arises from the sum of money bequeathed by a liberal person in London, more 
than a century since, the annual proceeds of which were to be applied to the redemption 
of Christian slaves in Barbary. As slavery in that form has ceased to exist for a con- 
siderable time, this fund had accumulated to the amount of upwards of £100,000. A 
scheme has, in consequence, been sanctioned by the court of chancery, for devoting the 
proceeds of this fund to the establishment of schools in the British colonies where slavery 
has been recently abolished. The Rev. J. M. Trew, formerly of Jamaica, with teachers 
selected by him, has proceeded to that island, to act as the agent of the trustees. The 
first object is the formation in Jamaica of a normal school, or school for the preparation 
of teachers. The Scriptures will be the basis. of education. 
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Table, showing the number of Graduates at Harvard, Yale, and Dartmouth Colleges, 
each year, from 1801 to 1835 inclusive, and the number who have died in each class, 
at those institutions, during said period, 


Harvard. | | Yale. | | Dartmouth. 
No. of No. of Wo. of 

Year. Graduates. | Have died. Graduates. | Have died. Graduates. | Have died. 
1801 34 12 38 12 29 6 
1802 60 17 56 19 22 10 
1803 42 18 58 18 44 Wt 
1804 60 21 66 18 3 11 
1805 48 23 Al 13 28 10 
1806 42 10 70 24 33 9 
1807 35 12 63 18 Al 11 
1808 38 9 50 10 40 6 
1809 32 4 43 11 35 3 
1810 63 *20 54 Bi 27 4 
1811 49 15 48 SUL 53 10 
1812 43 10 50 10 34 3 
1813 59 14 70 14 Al 12 
1814 62 17 82 13 33 8 
1815 66 21 70 4 31 3 
1816 58 il 61 10 24 3 
1817 67 11 61 9 39 3 
1818 80 21 67 7 27 6 
1819 62 12 39 7 25 3 
1820 56 6 57 ibe 24 5 
1821 59 14 69 5 26 3 
1822 60 atl 76 13 44 8 
1823 35 6 72 6 33 5 
1824 64 5 68 10 28 4 
1825 59 6 69 3 27 2 
1826 52, 3 100 10 36 

1827 43 3 79 10 38 2 
1828 52 4 82 9 Al 1 
1829 57 2 77 6 33 2 
1830 48 2 69 4 31 

1831 65 5 81 2 28 

1832 67 2 52 2 33 

1833 54 87 4 30 1 
1834 37 65 28 1 
1835 56 73 48 

Jase ee JS el ee eee ee WE, ek NE ee ee 
| 35 years. | 1,864 | 355 || 2,268 | 344 || 1,168 | 166 | 


The foregoing table shows that of 1,864 persons who have been graduated at Harvard 
college since 1801, 355 are known to be dead; making one in 54 of the whole number 
who have died. Of 2,263 who have been graduated at Yale during the same period, 
344 have died ; being about one in 6%. The number of graduates at Dartmouth since 
1801, is 1,168, of whom 166 have died; being one in 7 of the whole number. Will 
some Alumnus of one of those institutions assign the reasons for this difference? J. F, 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Lectures on Eloquence and Style. By Ebenezer Porter, D. D., late President of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. Revised for publication by Rev. Lyman 
Matthews, Pastor of the South Church, Braintree, Mass. Andover: Gould & 
Newman. 1836. pp. 180. 


Tue following is the most complete list of Dr. Porter’s publications, which we have 

been able to make. It is probable that some single sermons are not included. 

. Missionary Sermon, Hartford, Conn. 1806. 

. Fatal Effects of Ardent Spirit, Hartford, 1811. 

. Great Effects from Little Causes, a sermon before the Moral Society, Andover, 1815. 
. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Israel W. Putnam, Portsmouth, N. H. 1815. 
. Character of Nehemiah, a sermon, Andover, 1816. 

. Sermon at the Dedication of the Chapel of the Theol. Sem., Andover, 1819. 

. Sermon at the Ordination of the Rev. Thos. J. Murdock, Portland, Me. 1819. 

. Sermon at the Installation of Rev. D. Oliphant, Beverly, Mass. 1819. 

. Young Preacher’s Manual, or a Collection of Treatises on Preaching, Boston, 1819, 
1 vol. 8vo. A second edition, enlarged, has since been published. 

10. Sermon before the American Education Society, Boston, 1820. 

11. Signs of the Times, a sermon delivered at the Public Fast, Andover, 1823. 

12. Analysis of Vocal Inflection, (Pamph.) Andover, 1824. 

13. Analysis of the Principles of Rhetorical Delivery, 1 vol. 18mo., Andover, 1827. 
The 7th edition is now (1836) in press. : 

14, Rhetorical Reader, and a course of Rhetorical Exercises, 1 vol. 18mo., Andover, 
1831. Fourteen editions of this book have been published. 

15. Syllabus of Lectures, (Pamph.) Andover, 1832. 3 

16. Treatise on Spiritual Mindedness, by John Owen, D. D., abridged by Ebenezer 
Porter, D. D. Boston, 1833, 1 vol. 18mo. i 

17. Lectures on Homiletics and Preaching, and on Public Prayer, together with 
Sermons and Addresses, 1 vol. 8vo. 1834, An-edition of this volume was published in 
London, in 1835, with a Preface, and with Notes by Rey. J. Jones of Liverpool. 

18. A Practical Exposition of the 130th Psalm, by John Owen, D. D. abridged 
by Ebenezer Porter, D. D. Boston, 1834, 1 vol. 18mo. 

Since the death of Dr. Porter, there have been published from his manuscripts— 

19. The Biblical Reader, consisting of Rhetorical Extracts from the Old and New 
Testaments, revised for publication by 'T. D. P. Stone, Andover, 1834, 1 vol. 18mo.; and 

20. Lectures on Eloquence, é&e. the title of which is given at the head of this article. 

Dr. Porter also published some sermons in the American National Preacher; and 
various essays, biographies, etc. in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine, the Pano- 
plist, the Spirit of the Pilgrims, and the American Quarterly Register. 

The Lectures on Eloquence do not comprise an entire course. They were intended 
as a sequel to those which have been incorporated into the author’s Analysis of 
Rhetorical Delivery. He was induced to enlarge on.the vocal organs, by the urgent 
request of those whose judgment he regarded, and because no instruction on the abuses 
of those organs, had been accessible in any regular form to young ministers. The 
Lectures-on Style are also designedly limited in extent, embracing only a few topics, 
the discussion of which was deemed most important in its bearing on the reputation 
and usefulness of the American pulpit. All the lectures discover that good sense, that 
careful discrimination and cultivated taste, visible in the author’s previous publications. 
They are well worth the study, not only of theological students, but of all who ae 
preparing to become public speakers or to influence the public mind by the press. 
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2. The Way to do Good; or the Christian Character Mature. The Sequel to the 
Young Christian and Corner Stone. By Jacob Abbott. Boston: William 
Peirce. 1836. pp. 348, 


Some of the critics on Mr. Abbott’s works have seemed to us wholly to overlook the 
great object which he has had in view. They have been disposed to find fault because 
they did not discover in his volumes a systematic statement of the Christian doctrines, 
or all the important traths of the Bible, exhibited with equal technicality and promi- 
nence. But as this was not his object, he has of course left it unaccomplished. He 
wisely judged that he was not called to add to the already large number of excellent 
systematic treatises of divinity. His object is to il/ustrate, especially for the benefit of 
the young, some of the truths of the gospel. This he has done with great skill and 
effect, as thousands will testify on both sides of the Atlantic. He has awakened a new 
interest in old truths. He has broken in upon the dream of listlessness in which multi- 
tudes of minds were dozing, and presented before them in attractive forms the powers of 
the world to come. He has followed in this respect the highest example. ithout a 
parable spake Hn not unto them. We do not say that Mr. Abbott is, in all cases, 
sufficiently guarded in the use of language. Some theological terms are not easily, if 
at all, exchangeable. Circumlocutions destroy or vary the meaning. Technical phra- 
seology might have been employed by Mr. Abbott, in some instances, without dis- 
advantage to his general plan, while it would have preserved him from being misunder- 
stood. If he should study attentively some standard theological system, it would aid 
him in his power of expressing his views fully and safely, while it would not, in the 
least, cramp or mar the power and beauty of his illustrations. In the efforts of a 
fertile and highly inventive mind, there may be danger of departing insensibly from the 
truth as itis in Jesus. A simile may be pressed too far, or the truth intended to be 
illustrated may be darkened by excessive explanation; the simple language of Scripture 
being most pertinent in the case. 

We have read parts of “* The Way to do Good,” with much satisfaction. The story 
of Alonzo, with which the volume opens, is told with great distinctness, and with the 
utmost truth to nature. 


3. Memoir of the Rev. Samuel Green, late Pastor of Union Church, Boston. By 
Rev. Richard S. Storrs. Boston: Pérkins & Marvin. 1836. pp. 412. 


This Memoir will be found to be very instructive to several classes of persons. The 
Christian minister cannot read it without great advantage. It is full of evidence that 
its lamented author was wise to win souls, that he preached the great doctrines of the 
gospel with all boldness and love, expecting the immediate blessing of the Holy Spint, 
that he labored from house to house, comforting the feeble-minded, supporting the 
weak, and patient towafds all men, seeking for nothing so much as that Christ might 
be formed in them the hope of clory; it shows that he was supremely desirous, in all 
the relations of a pastor and preacher, fo stand complete in the whole will of God. 
More powerful preachers have, doubtless, stood up in the pulpits of Boston—preachers 
whom the world have called more attractive and eloquent. But a more honest, simple- 
minded, affectionate, holy, impressive preacher has rarely been found in Boston, or in 
any other city. As we saw him bending over his pulpit, anxious té gather all | is flock 
into the fold of Christ, as we heard his mingled tones of expostulation and tenderness, 
as we listened to the outpourings of his holy soul in prayer, we thought of the days 
when Boston had Ministering at her altars, a Cooper, a Foxcroft, and an Increase 
Mather. 

Heads of families will find much instruction in the volume. Mr. Green was en- 
dowed with eminent gifts as the priest‘at the domestic altar. There was a tenderness, 
a faithfulness, a subdued mildness, a sweet and sacred affection, an entire appropri- 
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ateness, which struck every one-who had the privilege of being present, He combined 
in his family-prayers, in a remarkable degree, fuithfulness and discrimination, with 
kindness, and the absence of all indelicacy and personality, 

To ministers in affliction, and cut off by personal indisposition from their duties, the 
volume will be full of interest. Mr. Green was an uncomplaining sufferer. Through 
several long years, he could not engage in his almost idolized work of preaching the 
gospel. The fire burned within him, but his feeble tenement would not allow it to 
flame forth. Yet in this heavy affliction, he was cheerful; he did not dwell on the 
dark aspects of the providence, he submitted calmly to the trial of doing nothing. Yet 
in intervals of comparative strength, no one was more industrious, or more willing to 
resort to the performance of any accessible business. 

To young men preparing for the ministry, the work will not be without advantage, 
Mr. Green was not ashamed, nor unwilling, at any time, to engage in manual labor. 
When fifteen years of age, he was apprenticed to a mason and’a bricklayer. He chose 
this trade, from the fact that it would afford leisure, four or five months in the winter, 
for attending school. His evenings, if spent at home, were almost uniformly devoted 
to reading. He went so far sometimes, as to read to his fellow-workmen essays on 
astronomy, and on other subjects, which he had prepared. Yet, he never permitted 
these things to interfere with the hours of manual labor, but he, was, at all times, 
punctual, obedient, and faithful to his master, 

We might enumerate other characteristics of the volume, but we forbear. We 
earnestly advise our readers, especially all those whe are in the ministry, or who are 
preparing for it, to purchase it, and read for themselves. It cannot fail to stimulate 
them in their high calling. The biographer has made a good use of his materials, His 
own remarks, which are occasionally interspersed in the narrative, are striking and ap- 
propriate, drawn as they are from treasures of personal and pastoral experience No 
religious biography has of late appeared more ably edited than this. We confidently 
anticipate and hope that it will have a wide circulation and extended usefulness. 


4, Letters on the Difficulties of Religion. By Catharine E. Beecher. Hartford, 
Conn.: Belknap & Hammersley. 1836. pp. 350. 


These letters, the author informs us, are portions of discussions which have taken 
place during the last eight or ten years, between the writer and several of her-friends. 
Thotgh there have been many alterations and additions in preparing it for the public, 
yet the discussions on the topics, and between the persons here introduced, actually 
took place. No character, circumstance, or fact is alluded to, which has not a foun- 
dation in reality. This work, so far as we can judge from a perusal of’ soine portions 
of it, and from the declaration of competent judges who have read it, is of a highly 
practical character, and very opportune. It discusses topics of great present interest, 
in a style at once vigorous and conciliatory. 


5. Christian Memoirs; or, the Nature of Conviction of Sin and Regeneration 
Ilustrated in Narratives of the Conversion of Eminent Christians. Compiled 
by Heman Humphrey, D. D., President of Amherst College. Boston: Wil- 
liam Peirce. 1836. pp. 297. 


This volume is taken up with narratives of the early life, the conviction and the con- 
version of John Bunyan, Thomas Halliburton, George Trosse, Andrew Burn, Charles 
Martyr, William Howard, James Gardiner, William Grimshaw, Thomas Bateman, and 
Richard Baxter. All the narrativés are intended to show the nature of the Holy 
Spirit’s operations on the soul of man in regeneration. While the substantial features 
of the work of grace in respect to all these men are similar, yet the striking varieties 
in the religious exercises of the different men give much additional interest to the 
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volume. Perhaps the mass of Christians will learn more readily from such narratives 
the nature of true religion, than from any formal and didactic exhibition of it. The 
doctrine seems, as it were, to be clothed in flesh and blood. It comes warm to the 
sympathy and heart of the Christian. At the same time, the religious experience is 
very distinct and scriptural, and seems to be connected with an uncommonly small 
alloy of human passion and animal excitement. Both the design and execution of the 
volume are excellent. It is intended that a second volume shall follow, exhibiting the 
Christian experience and holy living of such men as Owen, Edwards, Brainerd, 
Howard, Mather, &c. 


6. The Child’s Book on the Sabbath. By the Rev. Horace Hooker. New York: 
Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1835. pp. 279. 


This book is intended to instruct children and youth in respect to the Christian 
Sabbath. The most important facts in relation to its origin, nature, intention, change, 
necessity, manner of observance, violations, motives for keeping it, and the dangers 
which threaten it, are brought out in language, and with the illustrations appropriate to 
interest children and youth. It is apparent to every person of adult years, that the 
Sabbath is regarded-by children‘at the present day, generally, with much less reverence 
than it was in the time of our fathers. The barriers which those holy men set up, have 
been broken through. The causes and the remedies of this increased desecration of 
the sacred-day, are worthy of a careful and thorough investigation. It is certain that 
there is but little hope for our country, if the children of this generation shall come 
generally to profane what their grandfathers so loved and honored. Mr. Hooker has 
done well to endeavor to interest children in the reasons and arguments for the Sabbath. 
They are handled perspicuously, and in an attractive manner. We repeat the sug- 
gestion of thé author, that parents might profitably make a chapter of this book the 
groundwork of a short exercise with their children after meeting on the Sabbath. 


7. Views in Theology. By Lyman Beecher, D. D., President of Lane 'Theo- 
logical Seminary. Published by request of the Synod of Cincinnati. Truman 
& Smith. 1836. pp. 240. 


The chapters in this book are on natural ability, moral ability, original sin, total de- 
pravity, and regeneration. The Synod of Cincinnati, before whom Dr. Beecher made 
his defence in respect to the charges preferred against him by Dr. Wilson, (the cause 
being heard on an appeal by the latter from the decision of the Presbytery of Cincin- 
nati,) requested Dr. Beecher to publish, at as early a day as possible, a concise statement 
of the argument and design of his sermon on native depravity, and of his views of 
total depravity, original sin and regeneration, agreeably to his declaration and ex- 
planation before the Synod. This small volume is the result of this request. It is 
written in a kind and conciliatory manner, with the author’s usual vigor of language 
and conception, and we trust it will be received in the same spirit in which it was 
composed. 


8. Memoir of Rev. Gregory T. Bedell, D. D., Rector of St. Andrew’s Church, 


Philadelphia. By Stephen H. Tyng. Second edition, enlarged and i . 
Philadelphia: Henry Perkins. 1836. pp. 402. : S oneronet 


Dr. Bedell, like Mr. Green, was one of those elect spirits, who properly belong to no 
sect, but who are representatives of the great family of the redeemed on earth and in 
heaven. He was, indeed, as his biographer remarks, a decus et tutamen to the Episcopal 
communion, yet he loved the true followers of Christ of every name, and co-operated 
earnestly with them in the performance of many works of mercy. The memoir is 
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certainly one of the most instructive and spiritual, which we ever read. It is prepared, 
in almost all respects, on broad and catholic grounds, and will be about equally ac- 
ceptable to all the disciples of Jesus. Dr. Tyng has performed his duty with excellent 
judgment and taste. The book will have a wide circulation, and become a standard 
biography. All candidates for the ministry will do well to study it till they become 
imbued with its spirit. It ought to be mentioned, with gratitude to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift, that this country is becoming remarkable, the world over, for its 
excellent religious biographies. We can point to not a few which are models in this 
department of writing, which will cause the subjects of them, though dead, to speak 
for the edification of thousands till the end of time. 


9. Lnither’s German Version of the Gospel of John, with an Interlinear English 
Translation, for the use of Students. By Charles Follen, Professor of’ the 
German Language and Lnterature in Harvard University. Boston: James 
Munroe & Co. 1835. pp. 160. 


This will be a very welcome present to all beginners in the German language. The 
text is given together, and also with a literal, Knelish, interlinear translation. Dr. 
Follen has made a few variations from Luther’s text, to adapt it to the present state of 
the German tongue. All these variations are, however, specified. 


10. Manual of Classical Lnterature. From the German of J. J. Eschenburg, 
Professor in the Carolinum at Brunswick; with additions by N. W. Fiske, 
Professor of the Latin and Greek Languages, Amherst College. Phila- 
delphia: Key & Biddle. 1836. pp. 664, 800. 


This book has been prepared by professor Fiske, with great toil and expense of time. 
It is, in very important respects, an original work, rather than a translation. Especially, 
has it been adapted to the wants and circumstances of the American student. No one 
who has given much attention to the languages of Greece and Rome, but must have 
felt the need of some such thorough and comprehensive digest as .Fiske’s Eschenburg 
furnishes. Many of the college libraries in this country might be searched in vain for 
a multitude of facts contained in this volume. We trust that there will be a large and 
increasing demand for it. 


11. 4 Grammar of the Latin Language; for the use of Schools and Colleges. 
By E. A. Andrews and S. Stoddard. Boston: Crocker & Brewster. 1836. 
pp. 323. 


Both the authors of this grammar have been employed, fora long time, in different 
parts of the country, in communicating classical instruction. They were, consequently, 
prepared to understand what the public wanted ina grammar. The universal favor 
with which their production is received, was not unexpected by us. It will bear a 
thorough and discriminating examination. In the use of well-defined and expressive 
terms, especially in the Syntax, we know of no Latin or Greek grammar which is to be 
compared to this. 
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Tur number of persons admitted to view the British Museum from 1829 to 


1834, inclusive, has been as follows :— 
1829 1830 1831 
68,101 71,336 99,912 


1832 
147,896 


1833 


210,495 


Number of visits paid to the reading-room for the purposes of study or 


1834 
237,366 


research :— 
1810 1815 1820 1895 1830 
1,950 4,500 8,820 22,800 31,200 
1831 1832 1833 1834 
Ss 38,200 46,800 58,800 70,266 
Visits by artists and students to the galleries of sculpture :— 
1831 1832 1833 1834 
4,938 4,740 4,490 5,645 
Visits to the print-room :— 
1832 1833 1834 
4,400 2,900 2,204 
Receipts and expenses for 1834 :— 
£ So ails 
Receipts, 18,825 4 94 
Expenses, te-o77 1G 
tala in hand, . 248 3 33 
Estimated expense for 1835, keg Sow Lo) 
EMIGRATION. 


Nomeer of emigrants from the United Kingdom during 1832, 1833, and 1834, 


1832 
British North America, 66,339 
United States, " 32,980 
Cape of Good Hope, 202 
Australian Settlements, 3,792 

Total, . 103,318 


1833 
28,808 
29,295 

517 

4,134 


62,684 


1834 © 
40,060 
33,074 

288 
2,800 


476,222 


OLD ARGUMENTS AGAINST THE MOTION OF THE EARTH. 


Tue last of the Anticopernicans, who may be said to belong to the old school, 
is the Jesuit Riccioli, whose Almagestum Novum is a most enormous monument 
of reading and industry. His attack upon the Copernican system alone consists 
of more than two hundred double column folio pages; and being at such length 
it is not easy to pick out any quotations sufficiently complete to be intelligible 
by themselves, He endeavors to turn the discoveries of Galileo against himself, 
by trying to show that the descent of a heavy body, according to the law dis- 
covered by the last-named philosopher, would be impossible if the earth were 
in motion. His argument shows that he did not comprehend the law of motion 
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already referred to. He admits the 
very great merit of the Copernican 
system, and its applicability to the ex- 
planation of all astronomical phenome- 
na; and one of his remarks is, in be- 
ginning to show how the motion of 
the earth’s axis explains the precession 
of the equinoxes :—“* We have not yet 
exhausted the depth of the Copernican 
hypothesis, in which the further we go, 
the more shall we find of talent and 
valuable sagacity.” Riccioli takes as 
much pains to develope the Copernican 
system in a favorable light, before he 
proceeds to refute it, as Copernicus 
himself, and a good deal more space. 
It has even been suspected that Ric- 
cioli was in heart a Copernican, but 
unable, as a Roman Catholic and a 
Jesuit, to declare himself. 

The church of Rome, or the court it 
may be, for no council was called on 


the subject, stopped the mouth of Gali- | 


leo by means of the Inquisition, as all 
readers are aware (a. p. 1633). The 
first actua] prohibition of the Coperni- 
can system was by the five Cardinals 
who had the superintendence of the 
Index Expurgatorius. ‘These prelates 


suspended the work of Copernicus until | 
its errors were corrected (which must. 


have been either ignorance «ee 
_the impulse originally given to it, and 


for the heresy runs from begining to 


end), and entirely prohibited that of, 


Foscarini, a Carmelite, who must be 
considered as the introducer of the doc- 
irine into Italy. Up to this time the 
contest had been carried on, the times 
considered, with something like mod- 
eration. The tone of contempt with 
which the orthodox party set out sub- 
sided into admiration of the beauty of 
the system. Indeed, examples are not 
wanting in which the opponents of the 
now received system were the more 
moderate and gentlemanlike of the two. 
Witness Morin (by no means a man of 
quiet temper in a personal dispute) 
who, after admitting the talents of Co- 
pernicus and his followers, cites the 


following from the justly celebrated | 


Kepler:—* The vulgar herd of learned 
men, not much wiser than the illiterate, 
produce authorities . . . blind in their 
ignorance... &c.” Which remark 
Morin quotes, ‘not to complain or re- 
taliate, but to observe—* This evidently 
shows that they have taken up this doc- 
trine, not so much for the sake of dis- 
pute and exercise, as because they ac- 
tually wish to promote the belief of it.” 
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The system of Newton “overturned 
both the Ptolemaic, the - Copernican, 
and the Tychonic, in the sense in which 
they were asserted by their various 
supporters. ‘The first. and third as- 
sumed the absolute stability of the 
earth, the second that of the sun. 
Those who are at all acquainted with 
the nature of relative motion will see 
that we might (not without inconve- 
nience, but without inaccuracy) assume 
any one point of the universe we please 
for a fixed point, provided we give all 
other points, not their absolute motions, 
but the motions which they have rel- 
atively to the centre chosen. A sat- 
ellite of Jupiter, a point in Saturn’s 
ring, a cloud in the atmosphere of the 
earth, a shooting ‘star in its descent, 
micht either of them be assumed to be 
fixed, provided the proper relative mo- 
tions were given to all other bodies. 
The result of Newton’s system may 
be expressed as follows :— 

All the primary planets describe 
ellipses (nearly) about a point in the 
sun, and all satellites describe ellipses. 
(nearly) about points in or near their 
primaries in the meanwhile the centre 
of gravity of the whole system may be 
(probably is) in motion towards some 
point of the heavens, depending upon 


with it the whole system. This motion 


of the centre of gravity will be in a 
straight line, unless the attraction of 
the fixed stars be sufficient to alter it 
sensibly. ; 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


|} ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


ae we oie 
EDWARD JENNISON, Cone. inst. pastor, Mount Vernon, 
New Hampshire, April 6, 1936. is F 
JOHN W. SALTER, Cong. inst. pastor, Milford, N. H. April 
NATHANIEL PINE, Pres. ord. pastor, Peterborouzh, N. H. 
Jine 8. 
JOHN GIRKLBY, ord. pastor, East Hanover, N. H. June 28. 
SAMUEL LEW, Cong. inst. pastor, New Ipswich, N, H. May 
5. 


MIRON M.“DRAN, Baptist, ord. evang. Monkton, Vermont, 
May 3, 1836. . 

CALVIN D. NOBLE, Cong. ord. pastor, Rochester, Vt. June 

THOMAS BALDWIN, Jr. Cong. ord. pastor, Peru, Vt. June 
G) 


lo. 
B.C SMITH, Cong. ord. evang. Windsor, Vt. June 22, 
HENRY B. HOLMES, Coug. inst. pastor, Springfield, Vt. 
June 29. 
DANIEL O. MORTON, Cong. inst. pastor, Winchendon, 


Massachusete, March 2, 1836. 


CHARLES BOYER, Cong. inst. pastor, Truro, Ms, March 


WILLIAM Pp. APTHORP, Cong. ord. evang. Ward, Muss. 
April <0. ‘ 


ae 


of 
* 
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NATHAN BENJAMIN, Cong. ord. miss, Williamstown, Ms. 
April 21. - 

AAR( IN HAYNES, Bap. ord. pastor, Medway, Ms. April 19. 

BURR BALDWIN, Cong. ord. pastor, Ashfield, Ms. April 30. 

LORENZ) L. LANGSTROTH, Cong. ord. pastor, Andover, 

» Mass. May IU. 

WAKEFIELD GALE, Cong. inst. pastor, Gloucester, (Sandy 
Bay Parish,) Mass, May 4. 

PARSONS COOK, Cong. inst. pastor, Lynn, Mass. May 4. 

THOMAS R. LAMBERT, Hpis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. 


May 10. 

GORDON WINSLOW, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. 
May 8. 

JOHN GOODHUE, Cong. ord. pastor, Marlboro’, Ms. May 4. 

GEORGE W. STACY, Univ. ord. pastor, Carlisle, Ms, May 
ute 

TOBIAS PINKHAM, Pres. ord. pastor, Dracut and Lowell, 
Mass. May 18. 

ALFRED GREENWOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, West Barn- 
stable, Mass. May 18. 

EZWKIEL RUSSELL, Cong. ord. pastor, North Adams, Ms. 
May 22. 

‘CHARLES FITCH, Cong. inst. pastor, Boston, (Free Chh.) 
Mass. May 31. : 

WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Ipswich, Ms. 
June Le 

EMERSON DAVIS, Cong. inst. coll. pastor, Westfield, Mass. 
June ly 

HENRY J. LAMB, Cone. inst. pastor, Chelsen, Ms. June 8. 

JOSEPH HAVEN, Cong. inst. paster, Billerica, Ms. June 8. 

HORATIO BARDWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Oxford, Mass. 
June 9. 

HOMER BARROWS, Cong. ord. pastor, Middleboro’, Mass. 
June 8. 

LEW 15S SABIN, Cong, ord. miss. Hadley, Mass, June 15. 

GBHORGE L. CARLTON, Bap. ord. pastor, Andover, Mass. 
June 15. 

EPAPHRAS GOODMAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Dracut, Mass. 
June 15. 

DAVAD CUSHMAN, Cong. ord. evang. Millville, (Mendon,) 
Muss, June 23. : 

JOHN 8. DAVENPORT, Cong. ord. pastor, Bolton, Mass. 
July 14. ‘ 

JOSEPHA KNIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Peru, Mass. July 6. 

PRESTON CUMMINGS, Cong. inst. pastor, Wrentham, Ms. 
July 6. 


CHARLES T. PRENTICE, Cong. ord. pastor, Fairfield, 
Connecticut, May. 25, 1836. ; 

JOEI, R. ARNOLD, Cong. inst. pastor, Waterbury, Conn. 
June 15. , 

CORNELIUS B. EVEREST, Cong, inst. pastor, Bloomfield, 
Conn. Juné 22, 

Are AN Rood Cong. inst. pastor, East Windsor, Conn. 
une 29, 

LEWIS D. HOWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Derby, Ct. June 8. 


JOHN C. FP. HOES, Ref. Dutch, 


. ord. pastor, Chittenango, 
New York, April 21, 1836. 


~ JOHN ABKEI, BALDWIN, Ref. Dutch, inet. pastor, New 


York, N. Y.-May. 
HN FOWLER, Pres. inst. pastor, Utica, N. Y. May 9. 
van pe "'Y, Ref, Dutch, ord. miss. New York, N. Y. 
“ ay 16. * 
au tVIeGRIS WOLD, Cong. inst. pastor, Otisco, N Y. Muay 17. 
GEVRGE POTTS, Pres. inst. pastor, New York, N. Y. May 
Wek 
R. G. THOMPSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Yorktown, N. Y. 
May 18. 
B. VAN KEUREN, Ref. Dutch, ord. miss. Vill. of Warwick, 
Orange Co. N. Y. May 31 
MALVBY GELSTON, Cong, inst. pastor, Augusta and Gor- 
ham, N. Y. June 10, GC 
P. A. PRUAL, Mpis. instituted rector, New York, N. Y. June 


10. 
DANIEL, LADD, Cong. ord. miss. to the Island of Cyprus, 
New York, N. Y. June, 


JACOB ENNIS, Ref. Dutch, ord. miss, Bergen, New Jersey, 

. March 27, 1856, 2 

JOSHPH MAHON, Pres. ord, pastor, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
April 27. : i 


* 

WILLIAM STERLING, Pres, inst. pastor, Reading, Penn- 
sylvanit, Dec. 42, 1835. a 

MATTHEW B. HOPE, Pres, ord. miss. Penn. April 7, 1836. 

JOSEPHS, TRAVELLI, Pres, ord. evang, Philadelphia, Pa. 
April 12. 

WILLIAM W. TRACY, Pres. ord. evang. Philadelphia, Pa. 


April b2. 

BUN te BCOCK, Bap inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Penn. 
lay 13, 

Relea Na BEAR, Pres. crd. pastor, Marple Town, Penn, 
May . 


JAMES G, GRAFF, Pres. inst. pastor, West Chester, Penn. 
Apuil 29. 


ROBERT BURWELL, Pres, inst. pastor, Hillsboro’, North 
Carolina, May 15, 1836, 


WRIGHT LANCASTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Hartford, Georgia, 
June 8, 1835, 


AU ee REED, Cong. ord. evang. Quincy, Illinois, June 
, 1836, 


HERMAN NORTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Cincinnati, 


Ohi 
April 27, 1836, <2 
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J. L. WILSON, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, Cincinnati, O. May 5. 
BENJAMIN W. CHIDLAW, Pres. ord. pastor, New London, 
O. May 26. 


_ Whole number in the above list, 71. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations ..seeceeeeeees 38 STATES. 
Installations, 32 . 
Institution ....+eseeeeeee26 1 New Hampshire...seseree 


Vermont...+. 


5 
5 
Total.e-sss 71 Massachusetts 30 
Connecticut... 5 
OFFICES. ll 
Pastors..-sesercee 54 2 
Evangelists 7 Pennsylvania... if 
Rector... 1 North Carolina .... 1 
Deacons. 2 Georgia..cocsccrece 1 
Missionaries.,..see0ee+++- 7 Illinois 1 
==) Obi0 2 vs arise siewiet cht cene | 11S: 
Total.eccsccsccesscesscose TL _— 
Total. ccscccssccsoceseces UL 
DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES. 
Congregational......+ eee 2 


Presbyterian .... 16 1835. December.eceesssee L 


Episcopalian... 3 1836. March.. 3 
Baptist ..+cceccere 5 April... 13 
Universa oeee 1 May.. 26 
Dutch Reformed. 5 June. 25 
Not specified. ..e.secesees 1 July.cccccses soccee 3 
Total.. eves 7 71 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


E. SCUERMERHORYN, et. 32, Skowhegan, Maine, 1836. 
THOMAS ROBIE, et. 77, Harrison, Me. April 24. 
WILLIAM ALLEN, at. 58, Bup. Jefferson, Me. April. 


NEHEMIAH ORDWAY, et. 93, Cong, Pembroke, New 
Hampshire, June, 1836. 


ASA BURTON, D. D. at. 84, Cong. Thetford, Vermont, 1836. 


JOHN PRINCE, LL. D. et. 86, Unit. Salem, Massachusetts, 
June 7, 1836. 
ea ori L. POMROY, et. 67, Cong. Worthington, Ms. 
tme 4. : 
BELA JACOBS, et. 52, Bap. East Cambridge, Ms. May 22. 
Mat ee MUNROK, Prot. Epis. South Bridgewater, Ms. 
April 8, 


JOSEPH WOOD, et. 54, Windsor, Broome Co. New York, 
May 13, 1836. 


STEPHEN GROVER, wt 78, Pres. Caldwell, New Jersey, 
June 22, 1886, 


WILLIAM H. MITCHELL, et. 36, Prot. Epis. Virginia, 
April 8, 1836. 


JOHN LITTLEJOUN, et. 83, Meth. Epis. Ch. Louisville, 
Kentucky, May Lz, 1836. 


Whole number in the above list, 13. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES, 
From 30 to 40..+.+++ 2 
50 3 
60 D) INTAIDG cae ose smey ade esicee 
70 2 New Hampshire,. 
80 3 Vermont....... 
90 : 1) Massachusetts 
Not specified........ 1 New York.. 


New Jersey 
Virginia 


wo 


Total, ccmene 
Sum ot ali the 


| eee ee 


fied......0. 

AVCTUgE AGC seeeeee MObalisss cisieap onieie'saieseieael 13 
DENOMINATIONS. : 

Concremiational eessccsesee DATES. 

Presbyte 


Baptist . 
Metho tist Ey 

Protestant Episco 
Unitttriatticc cena. 
NOt Specified. .srecerccvees 


LOG, TAP ilsewessiseceee ce: a4 
Wee 
JWI . vesnases 
Not specified........ 2 


Sl wmreonwew 


TVtalevercervevercsverscve Totalecseses 


vereereeee LD 


Be 
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JOURNAL 
OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
AUGUST, 1836. 


ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG MAN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Lo the Secretary of the American Education Society. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sir,— 


I am well acquainted with a clergyman now successfully laboring in the 
vineyard of our Lord, a brief account of whose past life may be neither uninter- 
esting nor unprofitable to those indigent young men who have commenced, or 
who contemplate beginning, a course of preparation for the gospel ministry. 
Such an account I esteem it a privilege to communicate to you; and you are at 
liberty to secure its publication in the American Quarterly Register, or the 
Boston Recorder, or to make such other disposition of it as your judgment shall 
dictate. I believe that many young men of piety and respectable talents, who 
would gladly be prepared to declare the glad tidings of the gospel to their per- 
ishing fellow-men, are deterred from entering upon a course of preparation by 
the forbidding and peremptory monitions of poverty. And probably not a few 
who have begun their preparatory education, are often tempted to return to thé 
field or the mechanic’s shop, to avoid the painful struggles which arise from the 
same source. Ifthe subsequent history of one of poverty’s children shall tend 
to encourage the latter to persevere in their course, and determine the former 
to begin, then will the writer rejoice that he ‘has not labored in vain, nor spent 
his strength for naught.’ 

Truly Yours, —_ —. 


Hj. was born in Massachusetts soon after the commencement of the present 
century. His parents were poor, both in the good things of this world, and, 
what was far worse, destitute of faith. Neither of themhad made a profession of 
religion ; neither of them was hopefully pious. His father was a mechanic ; and, 
having quite a large family, could barely earn enough in a year to meet his cur- 
rent expenses. His advantages for acquiring what is termed a common school 
education, were extremely limited.. His parents having acquired hardly the 
first rudiments of learning, were not prepared to feel the importance of giving 
their son opportunity and means of obtaining much more knowledge than them- 
selves possessed. As soon as he became old enough to handle the hammer and 
the saw, he was deprived of the eight or ten weeks’ summer school, and re- 
quired to aid his father in mechanical business. After that period, the principal 
means he enjoyed of obtaining the rudiments of a common education, was the 
winter school. This generally commenced the first of December and closed 
the latter part of February. At that time, and in the place of his nativity, he 
was the schoolmaster usually employed, who would keep the greatest number 
of weeks for the minimum compensation. And if ascholar then could read with 
a loud voice, and utter his words with unusual rapidity, he was considered an 
unusually good reader. If he could “do a sum” in the Double Rule of Three, 
and spell fluently words of three syllables, and write his name with tolerable 
legibility, he was regarded as having “finished his education.” Having lived 
the first dozen years of his life in such a place, and in such unfavorable circum- 
stances, it is not to be wondered at if at that age E. found himself not only the 
son of poverty, but the child of greatignorance. Of English grammar, he knew 
nothing. Geography, he had scarcely heard named. Of history, sacred or pro- 
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fane, he had read but very few pages. The ordinary rules of composition had 
never been brought within his reach ; so that, had he attempted to write a letter 
to a friend, the meaning could hardly have been decyphered. 

Before E. had entered his fourteenth year, he became hopefully pious. He 
united with the Congregational church in his native town. The clergyman of 
the place, after considerable conversation with him, began to manifest an in- 
terest in his behalf, and often directed his attention to the ministry. He began to 
feel, soon after his hopeful conversion, that it would be a great privilege to de- 
clare the Saviour to perishing sinners, provided he could only be prepared for 
the great and responsible work. ‘But how can I think of such a thing?” he 
inquires. “My father is a poor man—he needs my help—he cannot and will 
not permit me to begin a course of study. I dare not propose the thing to him. 
Besides, who am J—an obscure, ignorant individual—that I should aspire to the 
honor of preaching to others the unsearchable riches of Christ.” Thoughts like 
these, for a while seemed utterly to forbid his looking forward to so great and 
glorious a work. Still, he could not Jong at a time rest easy. Often the work 
of the ministry would present itself so forcibly to his mind, that he felt as though 
he must break through every obstruction, and prepare for it. Then again his 
circumstances all appeared to be so forbidding, that he could not summon reso- 
lution to take the first step towards preparation. ‘hus his mind vacillated be- 
tween ardent desires to begin the preparatory process to this great work and 
despair of ever accomplishing the object, for nearly two years. Meanwhile his 
services were becoming more and more valuable to his father; and of course 
the difficulty of obtaining his consent to relinquishing future claim upon his son’s 
time and labor, was constantly augmenting. But at length, after frequent con- 
sultation with the clergyman above named, and looking repeatedly to God for 
guidance, H. disclosed his feelings to his parents. His mother objected. His 
father, who had then become hopefully pious, did not absolutely refuse to listen 
to him; but gave him no reason to hope that his desires could be gratified. 
Thus all the expectations which he had permitted himself to indulge, were at 
_ once blighted. It was his duty to obey his parents ; and besides, they greatly 

needed his labor. He continued to work with his father—still pondering upon 
the great object which had for two years engrossed many of his thoughts ; and 
which had greatly increased his love of books and his love of study. When he 
was sixteen and a half years of age, his father, after many struggles with in- 
terest and probably prejudice, and repeated solicitations from some ministers of 
the gospel, was prevailed upon to yield a reluctant assent to his wishes. This 
obstruction removed, others equally formidable presented themselves. He had 
no classical books—and what was worse, he had no money with which to pur- 
chase them. He had no friends, or thought he had none, to whom he could 
repair for the pecuniary aid he needed. But his minister, kindly interesting 
himself in his behalf, made his case known to some members of the church, and 
to one or two clergymen at a distance. Through their instrumentality, arrange- 
ments were at length made by which he might, if he would go some sixty miles 
from home and take up his abode as a “charity scholar” amongst entire stran- 
gers, receive instruction in classical studies, So with much effort, he obtained 
money enough to purchase a Latin grammar, and on the 12th of August, 18—, 
began his journey to W At that time, he was extremely diffident ; or 
rather, oppressed with bashfulness. He could hardly hold up his head, if he 
met a man in the street; and, having seen but a little of society, he was not 
prepared to make a very favorable impression upon strangers. Under all his 
disadvantages, however, he felt that he must go forward. So, with a pack, the 
contents of which, together with the clothes upon his back, would hardly have 
commanded twenty-five dollars, he wended his way towards W Now 
walking, and now riding, he was able to get about one half of the distance the 
firstday. He had a letter of introduction to Mr. —— of R . Having arrived 
at R—— he presented his letter. Mr. , having read it, surveyed him very lei- 
surely, and began to question him. E., unpolished and uncouth as he was, and withal 
having nothing prepossessing in his external conformation, and nothing in his 
dress to commend him, but a long, coarse, greyish coat and satinet pantaloons 
considerably worn, now imagines that he must have made rather a sorry appear- 
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ance. Mr. treated him kindly, gave him some good advice, and told him 
that possibly something might be done for him at R , provided he should not 
succeed at W . Next morning, with no very consolatory forebodings, and 
leaving no enviable impression behind, he proceeded on his journey. Weary 
and worn with a long walk over muddy roads, he presented himself in the even- 
ing before Mr. —~ of W In a day or two, appearances were not so 
flattering as he anticipated, he became homesick, disheartened, and anxious to 
leave. He felt that he could not remain there ; and after expressing in a bash- 
ful manner his thanks for favors received, he returned to R Mr. —— was 
greatly surprised to see him, and knew not at first what course to pursue. E. 
saw the state of things, and proposed, or at least thought strongly of returning 
to the labors of the mechanic. But through the Christian kindness of Mr. » 
he was induced to stay for a short period. Mr. found in him the power of 
somewhat rapid acquisition of knowledge, and providing one week for his board 
the next, and hearing his recitations himself, he had the pleasure of presenting 
him the ensuing autumn, for admission to college, With all his want of 
prepossessing exterior, and his uncouthness, E. was admitted a member of the 
freshmen class. He regrets now that he had not been more thoroughly fitted 
to enter college; but by studying from fourteen to sixteen hours per day, with 
a delight that never diminished and a vigor that never flagged, he was so well 
prepared that he was readily admitted. During his collegiate course, numerous 
were his struggles with poverty, many were his discouragements. He received 
occasionally some little charitable assistance. By teaching a school in the 
winter, he was enabled to meet a part of his expenses. In his dress, he was 
obliged to practise strict economy, and at times, to say that his dress was decent, 
would have been stretching that term to its lowest meaning. Still he felt that he 
must go forward. He can now reflect on many hours of sadness, in which, as he 
looked over his embarrassments and anticipated the future, he was strongly 
tempted to relinquish his studies, and give up all thought of ever entering the 
ministry. Not knowing from what source to derive the means of purchasing 
needful books, or to procure his necessary raiment, being unable to tell how he 
should meet the demands of his next bill for tuition and board, and trembling in 
view of a debt already contracted, and constantly accumulating, it seemed to 
him at times as though he could not proceed. Then looking again upon the 
wants of the world, and reflecting that God will provide for him who conscien- 
tiously pursues the path of duty, he felt it his duty to trust in God and advance. 
Thus he struggled along through college. With all his pecuniary embarrass- 
ments, together with occasional ill health, he was numbered amongst the first 
in his class, and left the walls of his Alma Mater with gratitude to God that he 
had been enabled to persevere thus far. Still his poverty seemed to impede 
his progress. He was considerably involved in debt. Should he commence 
the study of his profession, or by teaching a school, endeavor first to liquidate his 
pecuniary obligations? These were the questions which agitated his mind. 

For a season, he engaged in the business of instruction. Having pursued 
this for nearly a year, he began the study of theology, with a worthy private in- 
structor. He had not the means requisite to study at a theological seminary, as 
he thought; but the principal reason why he did not resort to such an institution 
was, he had not been apprised of the advantages which it would afford him. He 
now regrets on many accounts that he did not pursue the most thorough course 
of theological instruction, which any of our public institutions prescribe. As it 
was, he went through the system usually pursued by his instructor's students, 
and then received approbation to commence preaching. By the Divine blessing 
he was soon settled in the gospel ministry, and, in a little time, was enabled to 
pay the debt which he had contracted in obtaining his education. He has con- 
tinued till the present time, laboring where he was first settled. His labors 
have been blessed at different times ; and there is reason to believe that he will 
have a goodly number of “souls for his hire.” His people appear to be happily 
united in him, and their attachment to him seems to have been yearly increas- 
ing. God grant that his usefulness may be augmented a hundred fold. 


To the above brief account, dear Sir, allow me to subjoin a few remarks. 


84 ACCOUNT OF A YOUNG MAN, &c. & 


i 
1. I would say one word to such pious young men as may desire to engage 
in the great work of the ministry, but are deterred from beginning a course of 
preparation by their poverty. It is true, my young friends, that poverty looks 
like a poor auxiliary to a course of education ; but you should by no means re- 


gard it as an insuperable obstruction. E. very seriously doubts whether he af 
should ever have been a minister of the Lord Jesus Christ, if he had been rich, 


He believes that his poverty served as a needful stimulus to him during ali his’ 


academical and theological training—it threw around him healthful restraints, 


excited him to a self-denial which a competency had never dictated, and in fact 
has proved one of his most valuable preparatives for the peculiar trials and diffi- 
culties of the ministry. Let no young man, then, be prevented by his poverty 
from beginning a course of study for the ministry, provided he have respectable 
talents and ardent piety, especially as he may now on so favorable tems receive 
assistance from the American Education Society. a yest YG 

2. Let such as have begun the preparation for the great work and are at 
times tempted to give it up as a hopeless task, look at the example of E, There 
were times when he was beset by just such temptations. Suppose he had _ 
yielded to them and gone back; Who now had occupied his important station in 
the ministry ? Who had been the instrument of the hundred hopeful conver- 
sions which appear to have resulted from his labors? look then to his perse- 
verance, and go onward. Wait on the Lord, and ye shall renew your strength. 

Have you occasional ill health? So had E. Are you in debt? So was he 
some hundreds of dollars before he had completed his preparatory education. 
Have you scarce a friend to call upon for pecuniary aid? It was thus with him. 
Are your clothes old and worn? His were at times hardly within the range of 
decency ; and where he should obtain his next supply, he knew not. Can you 
have none,but second-hand books to study ; and are you obliged to sell your 
present classics to obtain those you will next need? He passed through the 
same difficulty. Are you taunted by the inconsiderate with being charity stu- 
dents? He partook of the same reproach, if reproach it can be called. But 
after all, he held on “the even tenor of his way,” and now he stands high in 
the affections of a large people, and has been laboring with pleasing success 
for years in the vineyard of our Lord. “Go ye and do likewise.” 

In conclusion, allow me to urge upon the attention of every young man who 
is looking forward to the great work of the gospel ministry, the importance of 
a thorough preparation. E. often regrets that his preparation was so hurried as 
to exclude the extended and thorough training which now seems to him invalu- 
able. It is only by hard study that he has been able to make up, in some de- 
gree, since he entered the ministry, the deficiency in his preparatory education. 
Let every young man who would prove as a burning and shining light in some 
golden candlestick, set his mark high, and aim to be thoroughly trained for the 
holy calling on which he has his eye. The times—the exigencies of the church, 
demand a well educated, able ministry. To use the language employed on 
another occasion, “'The ministry should be well educated; men of sound in- 
tellects, clear heads, vigorous thought, and minds well stored with the great 
truths of the gospel. ‘They should be perfectly at home on all the great points 
of theological truth ; should be able to defend these points against all the open 
or insidious attacks of the opposer; should understand the wiles and arts of in- 
fidelity and false religion; and, clad in the panoply of the truth of God, they 
should go forth, pulling down the strong holds of error and sin. The enemy is 
on the alert. He is cultivating his intellect. He is tasking all his resources to 
build up new defences and safeguards for his errors. He is seeking out the 
weak and unguarded spots disclosed by the professors and advocates of Chris- 
tianity, and preparing for a desperate onset. The conflict is, and is to be, be- 
tween the truths of the gospel of Christ, and the multiplied phases of infidelity. 
“The devil, knowing that his time is short, has come down with great wrath.” 
He is whetting up the intellects of his followers, and preparing them for the 
great conflict, preparatory to which, have already taken place a few skirmishes. 
The victory is not to be won by the sword. The field of conflict is not one of 
the bayonet, the cannon, the battle-axe. The strife and war are altogether of a 
different order. Mind is coming, and has come, into contact with mind. ‘There 
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is, and is to be, a grappling of intellectual energy—a trial of moral courage—a 
battle with bloodless, spiritual weapons, mighty by the power of God, or weak 
through the power of sin. I say, then, that the ministry must be composed of 
men of intellect, men of study, men of reading, men of theological learning, 
thoroughly furnished for the conflict. They should be of this character, 
hether you retain them here, or send them to the far West, or to the distant 
lands of the sea, or wherever you send them. Otherwise, they either will not 
grapple with the infidel intellect,.or if they do, they will be discomfited, and 
become a burden and reproach to the cause which they profess to support. » 
Better have ten men competent and well qualified to perform the duties of an 
CS and faithful minister, than ten times ten “who cannot teach and will not 
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ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTIETH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE 
DIRECTORS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue American Epucarion Sociery | take charge of that Branch as its principal 
has now been in operation more than twenty | active officer. 
years, and by the blessing of God has risen : 
from small beginnings to Ats present extend- New Hampshire Branch. 
ed movements. It has since its commence- This Branch, it will be recollected, raised 
ment aided in all, 2,495 young men. About | the year before the last more funds than 
eight hundred ministers, now living and | any other, according to the number of young 
preaching the gospel, have already, through | men under its care. Twice the amount was 
its direct instrumentality, been introduced 
to their fields of labor. Some of these have 
exerted a wide and holy influence in 
heathen lands, others are in conspicuous 
stations in churches and benevolent institu- 
tions in the United States. During the year, 
the Society has aided one thousand and | this object. The number of beneficiaries 
forty beneficiaries at 159 institutions; and ' under the patronage of the Branch, is 39. 


contributed that was appropriated to its 
| 
from most of the States and Territories | The appropriations amount to $2,267, and 


beneficiaries. This was the result of the 
labors of an efficient Agent. During the 
year just closed, not so much agency has 
been performed, and the consequence is, 
much less money has been contributed for 


the Union, as follows, viz., in 17 theological | the collections to $1,438. 

seminaries, 223; in 35 colleges, 507; and ; é 

in 107 academies and schools, 319. Its re- North Western Education Society. 

ceipts have amounted to $63,227 76, and its Vermont has one hundred and seven 
beneficiaries of this Society at her Institu- 


expenditures to $66,208 92, which, with the 
tions of learning. To these have been ap- 


debt of last year, $1,079 13, amounts to ; 
$67,288 05, leaving a debt of $4,060 29. | propriated $5,905, and yet but $1,827 have 
been raised towards this appropriation. Not 


The receipts, exclusive of legacies, are 

larger than in any preceding year. The | one half of this, probably, would have been 

number of new applicants that have been ! contributed, had not an Agent of the Society 

received on the funds of the Society is 237. | jabored four or five weeks in behalf of 
the cause. The deficiency of funds this 


and the preceding year, is complete demon- 
stration that the services of Agents are in- 
dispensable. 


Maine Branch. 


Maine has not been surpassed the last 
year by any State in the Union, according 
to her population, for efforts in raising up 
an educated ministry. She has richly en- 
dowed her school of the prophets, by one 
hundred and thirteen thousand dollars in 
addition to former contributions. In her 
Theological Seminary, Colleges and Acad- 
emies, 77 young men have been aided by 
the Society the past year, in the sum of 
$4,193. Of this amount she has paid into 
the treasury through her Branch organiza- 
tion $2,525. The Rev. William L. Mather, 
who has been an acceptable Agent of the 
Society during five years, is expected to 


Massachusetts. 


Massachusetts, which is the seat of opera- 
tions of the Parent Society, contributes 
annually to this cause far more than any 
other State in the Union. She has raised 
for this object in various ways, nearly 300,- 
000 dollars. She has uniformly had at her 
Theological and Academical Institutions, 
more beneficiaries than any other State. 
Having as many educated Ministers as she 
has thousands of souls within her borders, 
she knows by happy experience how to 
appreciate an able and faithful ministry. 
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Two hundred and sixty-two young men 
have received the patronage of the Society 
during the past year. The State is organ- 
ized into 15 auxiliaries, and has contributed 
the last year about $20,000 ; of this, nearly 
$5,000 were raised in Boston. 


Rhode Island Auciliary. 


This State must be considered on the 
advance, in respect to an educated ministry ; 
though she has done but little in connection 
with the American Education Society. The 
number of young men assisted within the 
boundaries of that auxiliary is small; so also 
is the amount of funds contributed. 


Connecticut Branch. 


_ Connecticut has done well for the cause 
of the Education Society. The number of 
her beneficiaries has increased, and the 
amount of collections in the different towns 
has been greater than usual. This is owing 
to the judicious and efficient agency of the 
Secretary of that Branch, the Rev. Ansel 
Nash. Ninety-three young men have been 
patronized at her Academies, Colleges and 
Theological Institutions. To these individ- 
uals $5,498 have been appropriated, and 
$4,938 of this sum have been contributed 
within the bounds of the State. In the 
enterprise of supplying the world with the 
heralds of the cross, Connecticut will take 
a prominent part. 


Illinois Branch. - 


This Branch has under -its patronage 
twelye young men. Owing to a deficiency 
in the returns, it is not known what has 
been the amount of receipts into its treasury. 
It is expected, that an Agent will be em- 
ployed immediately in that field of labor. 


PRESBYTERIAN EpucATION Socinry. 


This Society, in connection with the 
Western Education Society, whose seat of 
operations is at Cincinnati, has aided during 
the past year 450 beneficiaries in 97 Institu- 
tions of learning. The receipts from collec- 
tions, in churches and individual donations, 
amount to $22,354 34. During the same 
period of time there have been paid to 
beneficiaries within its bounds, $24,410. 
The Rev. Wm. Patton is its Secretary and 
General Agent. 


The Young Men’s. Education Society of 
New York City. 


This Society has been in successful opera- 
tion during the past year. The number of 
beneficiaries connected with the Society, 
is 23. 


Young Men’s Education Society, New- 
ark, NV. J. 

This Association has pursued the object 
for which it was called into being with the 
ardor and enterprise characteristic of the 
young. 


[Aue. 
Western Education Society, New York. 


This was among the earliest in the work 
of education, and has pursued its course 
with enlargement and consistency. The 
field of its present operations embraces the 
seventeen western counties of the State. 
[t has aided eighty-four young men lin 
the year, and has paid into the treasury o 
the Presbyterian Education Society $2,040. 
The Rev. Alanson Scofield continues its 
Secretary. 

Utica Agency. 

During the year $2,825 have been ex- 
pended by this agency in aid of 53 benefi- 
ciaries. The Secretary, Rev. O. 8. Hoyt, 
has, with perseverance and success, pursued 
his labors. The amount collected on this 
field, comprising the central and northern 
part of this State, is annually increasing. 


Philadelphia Education Society. 


This Society, for more than half of the 
last year was without the labors of an agent, 
and consequently but a small portion of the 
field has been visited. Late in the last 
autumn Rey. Eliakim Phelps entered on 
the services of this Society as its Secretary 
and General Agent, to labor in the States of 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ma- 
ryland, and Virginia. The receipts from the 
field embraced by the Philadelphia Educa- 
tion Society amount to $4,415 49. 


Western Education Society. 


The annual meeting of this Society was 
held. at Cincinnati in October last, at which 
time the report states that seventy-one ben- 
eficiaries had been aided, and that $4,215 
had been collected. Since that time the 
Secretary and General Agent, the Rev. 
John Spaulding, performed a_ successful 
agency in the. South, and increased the 
pecuniary resources of the Society by ob- 
taining large donations and subscriptions. 
This Society includes at present the largest 
portion of the great valley of the West, and 
is each year extending its influence and 
enlarging its resources. 


Western Reserve Branch. 


This efficient auxiliary has during the 
year steadily advanced. Notwithstanding 
the feeble state of health of the Secretary, 
Rey. Ansel R. Clark, the pecuniary re- 
sources have been more than ample to meet 
all their expenditures. The receipts into 


|the treasury have been $3,253 40. Of 


this sam, $2,119 are appropriations to forty- 
seven beneficiaries in ten institutions of 
learning. Of these, twenty were new ap- 
plicants. Forty-four of the young men 
have earned by manual labor and by school 
teaching $1,405 71, being an average of 
about $32 each. 


East and West Tennessee. 


The Rey. John W. Irwin, whose appoint- 
ment was announced in the report of the 
last year, entered upon his duties as Agent 
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on this field soon after. the anniversary. 
After laboring with the most encouraging 
success for about six months, he was com- 
pelled on account of ill health to relinquish 
his office. Since then, no Agent of this 
Society has been operating on that field. 
The growing literary and theological insti- 
tutions in that State, give promise of a large 
number of faithful and devoted servants of 
the Lord. Appropriations amounting. to 
$2,166 have been made to 43 young men 
within the bounds of this agency. 


LoaninG System. 

There are two aspects on which the 
system of loaning is to be viewed; the one 
relates to pecuniary income, and the other 
to moral effects upon the young men assist- 
ed. The first of these, the Directors have 
ever considered of minor importance, as 
their confidence for the support of the So- 
ciety is laid in the benevolence of the 
churches. A number who have enjoyed 
the patronage of the Society, have preferred 
to return the whole amount of appropria- 
tions made to them, that another young man 
may thus be forwarded to the sacred office. 

The Board regard the chief excellence of 
the loaning systein to lie in the moral influ- 
ence it exerts. Itis a test of character at 
the very outset of a young man’s desires 
for the ministry. He is practically led to 
determine how much his heart is set upon 
becoming a minister by ascertaining what 
responsibility he is willing to bear, and what 
sacrifices he is willing to make. Its influ- 
ence is happy in promoting economy, in- 
dustry, and energy of character on the part 
of the young man. It is also eminently 
advantageous for the Society, and secures 
it from a loss of funds upon unworthy can- 
didates. 

There have been refunded during the last 
year, $4,332 53. 


EARNINGS. 


The Directors are happy in being able to 
assure the Society that the young men are 
exerting themselves with commendable en- 
terprise towards their own support. This is 
made evident from the fact that their earn- 
ings by manual labor and school keeping 
have amounted, during the year, to $33,502. 


Means To BE USED. 


There must be more prayer.—tit is 
Christ’s own instruction to his disciples, 
“Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, 
that he will send forth laborers into his har- 
vest.” Ministers are the gift of Christ, and 
he bestows them in answer to prayer. 


Parents must consecrate their children 
to the work of the ministry.—Hannah of 
old consecrated her infant Samuel to the 
ministry. The mother of Christian Fred- 
erick Swartz, on her dying bed, “informed 
her husband and her pastor, that she had 
dedicated her son to the Lord, and obtained 
a promise from them that her then infant 
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son should be trained in the remembrance 
of this sacred destination, and that if he 


should in due time express a desire to be 


educated for the ministry, they would cher- 
ish and promote it to the uttermost of their 
power.” Swartz became the missionary 
apostle to India, and died when about four- 
score years old, having been instrumental, 
as is supposed, of the conversion of thou- 
sands of souls. 

The devoted mother of Samuel J. Mills, 
solemnly dedicated this son to the ministry. 
While he was yet an infant, her heart was 
in prayer for this end. The hymns which 
she sung over his cradle, as she rocked him 
to sleep, were prayers for this object. He 
was trained for this work; and what nation 
shall not rejoice that Samuel J. Mills was 
born and had such a mother. 

The times call for men—for men of great 
fortitude, ready to encounter a world, and 
armed for death. Let us without delay take 
hold on God, for the fullness of his Spirit is 
not exhausted; and he shall yet sanctify to 
himself a noble army of Christian Ministers. 


The following results of the American 
Education Society, are taken from a histor- 
ical note contained in the Appendix to this 
Report. 


The receipts of the Society from year to 
year, as appears by the Annual Reports, are 
as follows, viz. 1816, $5,714; 1817, $6,436; 
1818, $5,971; 1819, $19,330; 1820, $15,- 
148; 1821, $13,108; 1822, $15,940; 1823, 
$11,545; 1824, $9,454; 1826, $16,596 ; 
1827, $33,094; 1828, $31,591 ; 1829, $30,- 
084; 1830, $30,710; 1831, $40,450; 1832, 
$42,030 ; 1833, $47,836; 1834, $57,818 ; 
1835, $83,062; 1836, $63,227; making 
$579,144. It appears by the above state- 
ment, that a greater sum of money has been 
received during the last five years, than 
during the fifteen preceding years. 

The results of the Society have been as 
follows. It has assisted, since its formation, 
2,495 young men of different evangelical 
denominations, from every State in the 
Union. The number aided in each suc- 
ceeding year, from 1816 to 1836, is as fol- 
lows: 7, 138, 140, 161, 172, 205, 195, 216, 
198, 225, 156, 300, 404, 524, 604, 673, 807, 
912, 1,040, and 1,040. Of those who re- 
ceived aid from the funds of the Society 
during the last year, 223 were connected 
with 17 theological seminaries, 507 with 35 
colleges, 310 with 107 academical and pub- 
lic schools; making in all, 1,040 young 
men connected with 159 institutions. About 
800 individuals who have received its pa- 
tronage, have already entered the Christian 
ministry, about 50 of whom have gone forth 
as missionaries to heathen lands. 

The whole amount which has been re- 
funded by former beneficiaries, is as follows: 
during the eleven years preceding April 30, 
1826, $339 60; in 1827, $90 00; 1828, 
$864 22; 1829, $830 91; 1830, $1,007 84; 
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1831, $2,647 63; 1832, $1,312 77; 1833, 
$2,113 27; 1834, $1,947 78; 1835, $2,957 
14; 1836, $4,332 53; making $18,443 69. 

The sum of earnings by the beneficiaries 
for labor’ and school keeping, reported from 
year to year, for the last ten years, is as fol- 
lows, viz.: 1827, $4,000; 1828, $5,149; 
1829, $8,728; 1830, $11,010; 1831, $11,- 
460 ; 1832, $15,568; 1833, $20,611; 1834, 
$26,268; 1835, $29,829; 1836, $33,502. 
The whole amount is $166,125. 


OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ENSUING YEAR. 


President. 
Hon. Samuel Hubbard, LL. D. 


Vice President. 
ie William Bartlett, Esq. 


Honorary Vice Presidents. 


Hon. William Reed, Marblehead, Mass. 
Hon. John Cotton Smith, LL. D., Sharon, Conn. 

Robert Ralston, Esq., Philadelphia. 

John Bolton, Esq., New York. 
Rev. Ashbel Green, D. D., LL. D., Philadelphia. 
Rey. Jeremiah Day, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Yale Coll. 
Rev. Eliphalet Nott, D. D., LL. D., Pres. Union Coll. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D., Boston, Ms. 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D. D., Pres. Middlebury Coll. 
Rev. Henry Davis, D. D., Clinton, N. Y. 

William Seabrook, Esq., Edisto Island, 8. C. 
Rev. Daniel Dana, D. D., Newburyport, Mass. 
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Extract from the Annual Report of the Directors. 


Tue Board of Directors of the Phil- 
adelphia Education Society, Auxiliary to 
the Presbyterian Education Society, having 
closed the Jabors of their second year, avail 
themselves of the opportunity which this 
annual meeting affords, to express to the 
Society some of the sentiments with which 
their own minds have ‘been impressed. 
They have had occasion in the progress of 
their work to speak of judgment as well 
as of mercy. It is their painful duty to 
announce that Joseph Darah, one of the 
beneficiaries of this Society, has been re- 
moved by death. He was a member of 
Newark College, Delaware ; was a young 
man of much promise and of great moral 
worth, and in the circle in which he was 
known, had excited high hopes of his 
future usefulness. In other respects, the 
events of the year have afforded encourage- 
ment and promise. They feei that in many 
respects they have occasion for gratitude 
to God for the favor with which this en- 
deared cause has been regarded. It has 
not indeed been without embarrassment. 
The unhappy contentions by which the 
peace of the churches has been interrupted 
and the equanimity of the public mind dis- 
turbed, has been felt in a greater or less 
degree by all our benevolent associations, 
especially in this portion of the church. 
Serious inconvenience has also been ex- 
perienced for the want of an agent, whose 
whole attention could be devoted to the 
field embraced by this Society. For more 
than half of the last year the Society was 
without any agent at all. Other causes of 
embarrassment have also existed. All these, 
notwithstanding, we have abundant evi- 
dence that the cause of the Education So- 
ciety has a deep hold on the hearts of 
Christians extensively in this portion of the 
church, and has enjoyed, in no small degree, 
the favor and blessing of God. Of this we 
have evidence in the fact, that individuals 
and some whole congregations who had 
formerly assumed an attitude of indifference 
if not of hostility to our methods of ope- 
ration have, the past year, been cordial, 
and in several instances, liberal contributors 
to our funds. The receipts to our Treasury 
during the year have been more than double 
what they were during any previous year. 
The character of our beneficiaries for 
correct deportment, diligence, application 
to study, morals and piety, has been thus 
far highly satisfactory. The testimonials 
furnished quarterly by their insiructors 
have in all these respects, been credit- 
able to the young men, and satisfactory 
to the Board. A considerable number 
more are known to be pursuing a prepara- 
tory course with the expectation of apply- 
ing for the aid of the Society at the end 
of three months. Some, also, who have 


‘been aided by this Society during the 
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last year are now, on account of the ex- 
pensiveness of the schools in this vicinity, 
removed to other States. In view of all 
the results of the last year the Board are 
free to say, that in their opinion, the pros- 
pects of the Society have at no time been 
sO promising as at the present. 

But while we make grateful mention of 
these facts—facts which must certainly be 
regarded as circumstancesof encouragement 
to continued and increased effort—there is 
another view of the subject to which the 
attention of the Board has been directed, 
and to which they desire most earnestly to 
eall the attention of the Society and of the 
church at large, viz.: The utter inad- 
equacy of the present amount of effort to 
meet the wants of the church, and the 
claims of a dying world. ‘The field is 
the world.” It is emphatically ‘ white 
already to the harvest.” ‘ The harvest is 
perishing for the want of laborers,’ and no 
efforts which have yet been made afford 
any reasonable prospect that the evil is soon 
to be remedied. 

_ From data, the correctness of which will 
not be questioned, the Board are fully sat- 
isfied that with all that is now doing in this 
age of which we so often boast as an age of 
action, and by all the evangelical denomi- 
nations in our land, the movement of the 
church is retrograde, rather than otherwise, 
even at the present day. That is, the ad- 
ditions to the church from year to year are 
not equal in proportion to the actual increase 
of our population, so that the relative pro- 
portion of the church to the world is every 
year diminishing, and it is believed that 
there have been but two years since the 
commencement of the present century in 
which the case has been otherwise. These 
were the years 1831, and 1832. Even 
during these years, which certainly were 
blessed with revivals of religion more 
abundant and precious and powerful than 
the church had, for a long time before en- 


joyed, the increase of the church was but) 


just about in proportion to the increase of 
the population of our country. The Board 
have also been appalled by the fact that the 
increase of the ministry falls far short of 
the increase of the church, so that to furnish 
for our own country alone a supply equal 
to that enjoyed by the older settlements, 
would require nearly twice the present 
number of ministers, and an annual supply 
more than twice as great as the present 
amount of effort will afford. 

If we look abroad over heathen countries, 
the prospect is still more appalling. The 
field is whitening to the reaper’s hand; but 
the laborers are few. Every nation almost 
under heaven, is now accessible to the 
Christian missionary. The “cities”? which 
were said to have been ‘“ walled up to 
heaven” are now accessible in all direc- 
tions. The “ giants, the sons of Anak” 
before the terror of whose countenances the 
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church has for ages turned back in conster- 
nation, are no longer there. The church 
may at once martial her hosts and march 
directly over and take possession of the 
work for Christ. But the men are not at 
her disposal—the recruits are yet to be ob- 
tained and trained for the field; and even 
the preliminaries of the enterprise are yet 
to be arranged ; and is it not seriously to be 
apprehended, that while the church is ma- 
turing her plans and collecting her forces, 
and ‘preparing to begin”? the work, infi- 
delity and false religion will ‘«steal a march 
upon the church,” and by throwing their 
own pernicious influence in between the 
gospel and the heathen mind, and thus 
create new and more formidable obstacles 
to the truth than any which the tottering 
powers of heathenism can now oppose. If 
ever there was a time when the voice of 
God, the condition of the church, and the 
wants of the world called for action—vig- 
orous, decided action—that time is now. 
But where are the men? We hear it said 
and reiterated from all quarters, that ‘‘ the 
great want with all our benevolent opera- 
tions, is men,” and that the.“ world is suf- 
fering to an’ extent which God alone can 
conceive for the want of men.’ With facts 
like these before their eyes, the Board dis- 
tinetly declare that they do not, and cannot 
feel satisfied with the feeble efforts which 
have hitherto been made to meet the claims. 
of Christ and the church for an additional 
supply of men. And they have been led 
to ask if any thing can be done, and if any 
thing, what, to meet the emergency to 
which the providence of God has brought us ; 
and they are fully persuaded that something 
can be done, and must be done, and done 
soon. They are fully persuaded that the 
church possesses within herself resources 
abundantly adequate to the complete. ac- 
complishment, and within a reasonable time, 
of all that is implied in her commission to 
go into all the world‘and preach the gospel 
to every creature. She has men enough 
and wealth enough and influence enough to 
supply the means of grace to the entire 
world in a single generation. This position 
is assumed not as a matter of conjecture, 
but from estimates founded on accurate and 
extended calculation. Were the Presbyte- 
rian church alone to employ all her re- 
sources for the conversion of the world, and 
take hold of the work with a zeal and a self- 
denial, a firmness and a perseverance like 
that in which the apostles labored, or that 
which has enstamped immortality on the 
memory of Brainerd, and Martyn, and Mills, 
she might, by her own unaided strength, by 
the blessing of God, furnish the means of 
grace to the entire world in a single gener- 
ation. This generation would not pass away 
until a voice should be heard in heaven say- 
ing, Ir 1s pone. ‘ The kingdoms of this 
world have become the kingdom of our Lord 
and of his Christ.’ ‘ 
12 
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The Annual meeting of the Society was 
held in Philadelphia, March 21, 1836. 

The Rev. Eliakim Phelps is Secretary of 
the Society, and George W. McClelland, 
Esq. Treasurer. 
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Boston AUXILIARY. 
Extract from the Annual Report. 


We think of a minister, chiefly, as a pub- 
lic preacher, and are apt to estimate him 
according to the public effect of his influ- 
ence and labors. If we confine ourselves 
to this view of the ministry, however, we 
overlook one great object which Christ de- 
signed in it, and one method of ministerial 
usefulness which is of importance, but which, 
because of its hidden operation, is not always 
recognized, nor fully appreciated. 

The private influence of the ministry may 
be illustrated by the character and method 
of the good performed by the physician. 

Has any one written the chronicles of the 
healing art in this city? How many pains 
have been relieved, how many burning 
brows have been cooled and their throbbings 
hushed : how much sickness has been cured 
that seemed to be unto death: how many 
wearisome days and nights have been saved 
to the people, and tossings to and fro upon 
beds of agony! How many families have, 
almost, received their dead raised to life 
again! Who has written the joy of their 
circles at the appearance of a beloved parent 
or child from a chamber of dangerous illness, 
at the table and fireside? Who has kept 
the number and recorded the bliss of the 
sufferers, when first they have walked forth 
under the fresh heavens, and the conscious- 
ness of coming back to life again, and pulsa- 
tions of health leaping through the veins at 
the first perception of the pure air, and the 
newness which all nature seemed to put on 
to welcome their going forth from death, 
have created that feeling of pleasure re- 
specting which the poet has so beautifully 
sung: © ' 

“See the wretch who long has tost — 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigor lost 
And live and breathe again. 
The meanest flowret of the vale, 
The simplest notes that swell the gale, 


The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening Paradise.” 


Such pleasures flow continually from the 
healing art; yet none but the God to whom 
belongeth the issues from death and the 
happy subjects of those pleasures bear wit- 
ness to them, They come and go, like 
breezes of spring, but are followed by the 
fruits of health and life. When you think 
of the noiseless, unpretending course of a 
physician, and follow him in imagination 
into sick chambers, and think how often, by 
his assiduous skill, those places are made 
the gates of heaven which at first seemed 
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the gates of death, and think how many 
thousand hearts have been made glad of 
whom the world have known nothing, there 
appears to be a beauty and even a sublimity, 
to say nothing of the inestimable benefits, in 
the healing art, which is fitted to awaken 
our admiration and love. 

Now the influence of a spiritual, faithful 
pastor amongst the families of his charge, is 
of the same nature. He does for the souls 
of his people what the physician does for the 
bodies of his patients. He goes to them, or 
receives them, in the hour when conscience 
wakes up from her sleep of years and cries 
to God, Thou hast set mine iniquities before 
thee, my secret sins in the light of thy 
countenance! He is with them when that 
sickness of heart, compared with which all 
pains are light, oppresses them, and every 
hope of comfort is excluded by the begin- 
ning of despair. He is the instrument of 
revealing to the soul that heavenly mercy 
which forgives all sin, that blood which 
takes out its stains, that hope which is life 
in death, and that peace of God which pas- 
seth all understanding. The first sensations 
of a sick man, at his recovery, are not to be 
compared with the feelings of one, who, for 
the first time, perceives the way of salvation 
by Jesus Christ, and stays himself upon the 
divine mercy while sinking into despair. 
It is chiefly in private that ‘the minister is 
the instrument of such blessings; though, 
by his public work, he prepares the minds 
of his people for his private efforts and suc- 
cess. He takes the mourners by the hand, 
and they who shrunk from the exposure of 
their private and sacred sorrows, pour out 
their souls before him, because he is to them 
in the place of Jesus Christ, who loved Mary 
and Martha, and wept at the grave of their 
Lazarus. He sits down by the dying bed ; 
he stands on the verge of eternity witha 
passing spirit, assures the sinner of pardon 
upon repentance and faith, or soothes the 
fear and sustains the hope of the saint, as 
the scenes of eternity break in upon him. 
None but a minister knows the strange 
variety of occasions upon which he is called 
to impart joy or relieve sorrow. The kind- 
ness and love of God towards man appear, 
as well in the beautiful adaptation of the 
methods by which he comforts and saves 
him, as in the way of salvation. 

Every faithful minister raised up and sent 
forth by this Society, is made the instrument 
of such blessings to a community of human 
beings. Who then can estimate the private 
influence of a pious, faithful ministry ? Like 
the unseen ministry of angels, it is noiseless, 
unappreciated by the world, and sometimes 
repaid by injury; but of such value in the 
estimation of the Saviour, that when he as- 
cended on high, he honored his ascension, 
and blessed his people, with the gift of pas- 
tors, to succeed prophets and apostles, and 
the first evangelists of the church. If 
churches and private Christians would be 
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sanctified in the way which Christ has 
chosen for them, let them honor the pastoral 
office and its influences, and evermore prefer 
the light of the quiet stars and planets, to 
the shooting and startling light of those fires 
which are not in the number of the ordi- 
nances of heaven. Let the friends of an 
educated, pious, and able ministry be en- 
couraged in the support of this cause, by the 
thought that every faithful minister raised 


up by their influence, is one of the first of 


Heaven’s blessings ; and may the members 
of this Society themselves enjoy this bles- 
sing, in its full measure, till “the Lamb 
himself shall feed them, and lead them to 
living fountains of waters, and God shall 
wipe away all tears from their eyes.” 


The annual meeting of the Society was 
held, May 23, 1836. 
On the oceasion addresses were delivered 


by the Rev. Professor Stowe of Lane Semi- 
nary, Rey. President Linsley of Marietta 
College, Rev. Mr. Smith, of the Lutheran | 
Church, Boston, Rev. Mr. Clark, Secretary 
of the Western Reserve Branch, Hudson, 


Ohio, and the Rev. Mr. Brown, of St. Pe- 
tersburg, Russia. 


The officers of the Society are, William 


J. Hubbard, Esq. President; Rev. Nehe- 


miah Adams, Secretary ; and Hardy Ropes, 


Esq. Treasurer. 
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ConnEcTicuT Brancu. 


Extracts from the Report. 


In surveying the past year, the Directors 


of this Branch of the American Education 
Society find cause of encouragement and 
gratitude. The resources of the Branch 
have been considerably increased, and its 
operations extended beyond those of any 
preceding year. From our records it ap- 
pears, that the average number of benefici- 
aries, to whom appropriations have been 
made at the quarterly meetings of the Di- 
rectors during the year, is 69, and that at 
the last of these meetings appropriations 
were made to 74. We are happy in being 
able to state, that the augmented demands 
on our treasury, arising from this source, 
and also from the support of an agent within 
our limits about three fourths of the vear, 
have been met by our own resources—no 
application for aid having been made to the 
Parent Institution. This increase of liberal- 
ity in the present instance, is a special token 
for good, as it denotes a change in public 
sentiment in favor of the Education Society. 
Hence it is obvious, that the Christian com- 
munity in this State have an increased im- 
pres 
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f the great and increasing want of 
educated ministers which now exists, as well 
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as increased confidence in the institution as 
an efficient instrument in furnishing them, 
In several instances, respectable dona- 
tions have been received from sources, 
whence, in times past, little or nothing has 
been derived in support of this cause. It is 
beginning to be more and more felt, that an 
enlightened, devoted Christian ministry is 
indispensable to the support of religion and 
morality ; to the maintenance of the fear 
and love of God in every form in this apos- 
tate world. This feeling is abundantly sup- 
ported by the word of God. Wherever it 
exists in enlightened pious minds, it would 
seem that it must produce attachment to an 
institution which, on the plan pursued by 
the American Education Society, is bringing 
forward one hundred young men every year 
to preach the gospel of salvation. Wher- 
ever objections against this institution now 
exist, they evidently, for the most part, 
spring from ignorance or misapprehension 
of facts, or from love of sin and the world. 
Among many of the most intelligent and pious 
it is deeply realized that its interests have 
a strong claim on the vigorous persevering 
support of the Christian public ; that among 
kindred associations it is one of the last that 
should be abandoned or suffered to languish. 
The recent tokens of divine favor which it 
has enjoyed plainly denote, that it is one of 
the instruments which the Head of the 
church has raised up to effect the subjuga- 
tion of this apostate world to himself. Who 
that loves the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
souls of men; who that has just views of 
the means which God has ordained for the 
salvation of them who are in the road to 
death ; that knows it is by the foolishness of 
preaching he saves them who believe, can 
view with indifference or as having a sec- 
ondary claim on his prayers and efforts, the 
rearing up of competent men to publish to 
the world the gospel of the grace of God ? 
Every advance in this great work seems 
only to show more and more affectingly 
How cheering 
soever the success which has attended the 
efforts of the Education Society—especially 
within the last few years—it is but a small 
beginning which has yet-been made in sup- 
plying our own country with spiritual 
teachers. The community ought to know 
the truth in this case ;—ought fully to un- 
derstand, that the field is every year spread- 
ing out more and more widely on every 
side, and the demand for laborers increasing” 
much more rapidly than the supply. The 
most that we dare state—and even in stating 
this we much fear that we are beyond the 
truth—is that our country is at present half 
furnished with competent Christian minis- 
ters of all evangelical denominations. We 
are sometimes told of 12,000 preachers in 
the United States, and on the supposition 
that there are so many it is conceived there 
are only 2,000,000 of our population desti- 
tute of the means of evangelical instruction. 
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Beyond all reasonable doubt there are four 
times 2,000,000 of souls in the land that 
have no adequate means of being taught the 
way of salvation by a Redeemer. Of the 
12,000 preachers in the country—if indeed 
there is that number—not a few are of such 
a description that the more numerous they 
are the greater is the cause of alarm and 
grief to the people of God. Of some we 
know, that they cannot even read the Scrip- 
tures in the English language. Of others, 
that their doctrine and their lives are in de- 
cided opposition to the word of God, and a 
reproach to the Christian name. The late 
Dr. Rice of Virginia, states in a letter toa 
friend, that after calculation on the subject, 
he had come to the conclusion, that from the 
Potomac to the Mississippi not more than 
one fifth of the population acknowledges a 
connection with the church of Christ in any 
form; and of this fifth more than three 
fourths are under the guidance of extremely 
ignorant preachers, many of them decided 
antinomians. In the valley of the Missis- 
sippi, the population of which in fifty years 
is said to have increased from about 10,000 
to more: than 5,000,000, the venerable Dr. 
Blackburn informs us there is only one Pres- 
byterian minister to 25,000 souls. It is also 
stated, on good authority, that in this region 
a thousand ministers might in one year be 
advantageously located could they be ob- 
tained. It is a fact with which we are all 
familiar, that every breeze from that region 
wafts to these eastern shores the most urgent 
entreaties of our brethren at the west for 
men to break to them the bread of life. 
Truly the harvest is great, and the laborers 
are few. But this is not all: they are, 
every year, becoming comparatively fewer. 
In this view the prospect before us as a 
nation is indeed appalling. Judging of the 
future from the past we have cause for the 
deepest solicitude, the utmost exertion, the 
most fervent prayer. Within the last fifty 
years the population of our country has in- 
creased from about 3,000,000 to 15,000,000. 
At the same rate of increase we shall, in 
fifty years more, number 75,000,000. To 
supply this immense number of souls with 
Christian pastors and teachers in the propor- 
tion usually deemed requisite, we shall 
need 75,000 ministers. But let ministers 
increase for half a century to come in the 
same proportion as for half a century past, 
and at the end of that period, we may expect 
to have about 15,000. This would leave 
four fifths of our population destitute of com- 
petent religious instruction. The conse- 
quence of leaving them thus must be that 
they would abolish the Sabbath; cast off all 
the restraints of God’s laws, and give full 
indulgence to their own evil propensities. 
What friend to God or to his country can con- 
template such a result with the least com- 
posure? And what is it in the power of 
this generation to do to prevent such a result, 
unless they fill the land with enlightened 
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men after God’s own heart to preach the 
gospel of his grace ? 

In every point of view that moral and re- 
ligious influence, which can be maintained 
only by the preaching of the gospel, is in- 
dispensable to the welfare of this nation. 
Without such an influence even those po- 
litical institutions, which have come down 
to us from our ancestors, and have rendered 
our country the admiration and envy of the 
world, cannot be maintained. No other 
than an intelligent and a virtuous com- 
munity is at all capable of governing itself. 
But the thought of rendering any com- 
munity intelligent and virtuous while desti- 
tute of the fear of God and ignorant of his 
law, deserves to be ranked with the wildest 
reveries that ever entered the brain of a 
maniac. As well might we think to bind 
Leviathan with a thread, as hope to restrain 
the evil passions of men without an impres- 
sion that the eye of the omniscient Judge is 
upon them, and, that they must give to him 
an account of their conduct. But such an 
impression cannot be sustained in any com- 
munity, without competent teachers of mo- 
rality and religion. With teachers of this 
description then must our country be sup- 
plied, if we would retain those political in- 
stitutions which we value so much, and 
which are essential to our prosperity. 

Nor is it merely on account of the spir- 
itual wants of our own countrymen,. that 
this deficiency of ministers is to be Jament- 
ed. For the sake of a dying world, as well 
as for the sake of millions in the United 
States in the road to death, the utmost efforts 
need to be put forth that it may be supplied. 
The churches in America seem raised up in 
the providence of God that they may have 
a large share in the instrumentality of con- 
verting the world. The situation and the 
character of these churches do eminently 
fit them for this thing. Within a few years 
they have begun to awaken to some sense 
of their responsibility in this respect. But 
the principal hindrance to their going forth, 
in obedience to the last command of the 
Saviour to disciple all nations, is the want 
of men to preach his salvation to the perish- 
ing heathen. In the nations sitting in the 
region and shadow of death is now a demand 
for a thousand missionaries of the cross from 
our country. Could this number be pro- 
cured they might at once enter, with fair 
prospects of success, on labors for the sal- 
vation of men who have never heard of a 
Saviour nor a Holy Ghost. The pagan 
world is every year becoming more and 
more extensively open for Christian enter- 
prise. The call on the spiritual community 
from Jands covered with the shadow of 
death, is becoming louder and more exten- 
sive, far beyond the ability of that com- 
munity to meet it. The great reason why 
this call cannot immediately be met, to a far 
greater extent, is that men cannot be ob- 
tained to devote themselves to the missionary 
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work. Hence does this work languish, 
and, for aught which appears, it must con- 
tinue to languish. It is believed, that the 
means of supporting four times the mission- 
aries now supported by our churches, might 
be obtained, had we the individuals suitable 
to be employed in this service. But because 
we have them not we are denied the privi- 
lege of diffusing a knowledge of the remedy 
which infinite love has provided for the sins 
and woes of our fallen world. Hence our 
fellow-creatures, for whom the same blood 
of atonement has been shed as for our- 
selves ; who are capable of the same hopes 
and fears, the same joys and miseries with 
us, must continue subject to every species 
of calamity and suffering, and must hold on 
in the way to endless misery and despair. 
And is it a trifle that they are subject to the 
wrath and curse of God now; that they 
must endure the same. forever, if the way 
of life through a Redeemer, be not made 
known.to them? And must the Christian 
world continue to withhold from them this 
treasure for the want of men by whom it 
may be communicated ? 


The Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Norfolk, June 21, 1836. 

Addresses were made on the occasion by 
the Rev. Mr. Bacon of New Haven, Rev. 
Mr. Kirk, of Albany, N. Y., Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, President of Lane Theological 
Seminary. ; 

The Hon. Thomas Day is President of 
the Society ; Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Sec- 
retary ; Mr. Luzerne Ray, Assistant Secre- 
tary ; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Treasurer. 
The Rev. Ansel Nash, who was Secretary 
and Agent of the Society the last year, is 
appointed to another field of labor. He is 
to be in future General Agent of the Amer- 
ican Education Society for Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island. His acceptable and suc- 
cessful services in Connecticut, will favora- 
bly introduce him to his new field of labor, 
which he has already begun to occupy. 

—<—-— 
Maine BRANCH. 


Extract from the Report of the Directors of the 
Maine Branch of the American Education Society. 


In making expiation for a world’s iniqui- 
ties, the Saviour did not want our co-opera- 
tion. He trod the wine-press alone. He 
purged our sins by himself. But he left it 
for his servants to hold up before their fellow 
men the bleeding Lamb, and to beseech 
them in his name to be reconciled to God. 
He is indeed the head of all spiritual influ- 
ences. All those means and appliances 
which are made use of in redeeming men 
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from sin, and in leading them to God and 
heaven, he appoints and provides, and ren- 
ders effectual. Every movement originates 
with hin. The whole machine he sets in 
motion, and keeps in motion, and guides to 
the desired issues. It might require less 
care and effort to teach, convert, sanctify 
by himself. But the work now upon his 
hands he does not choose to perform alone. 
It is the duty, the privilege of his followers, 
more especially of all: his ministers, to be 
united in this work with him. In: the act 
of renewing the heart, the Holy Spirit 
operates alone. Not by human might or 
power is the soul dead in sin raised to spir- 
itual life. And yet the prophet must say, 
O ye dry bones, hear the word of the Lord. 
And those truths, in view of which every 
holy affection and purpose are called forth, 
must be uttered by the human voice, or it 
may not be expected they will be made the 
power of God unto salvation. 

If there be not a competent supply of 
laborers, the wilderness will not become a 
fruitful field, but the fruitful field itself will 
become a wilderness. How then shall the 
needed supply be procured? Pray ye the 
Lord of the harvest, and act in conformity 
to your prayers. 

Some who would gladly consecrate them- 
selves to this work are unable to obtain the 
education that is needed. The most prom- 
ising sons of Zion are often found among 
the poor; and shall the difficulties that lie 
in their way be regarded as proof that they 
are not called to the work of the ministry ? 
Rather let them be regarded as proving the 
duty of the churches to help them. Bya 
beautiful arrangement of Divine Providence, 
the gifts of God are not all accumulated 
in the possession of a single individual. - To 
one are given those mental endowments 
which, if duly cultivated, will prepare him, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, for 
usefulness in the Christian ministry. But 
the ability to defray the expenses of his 
education is lodged in other hands with the 
direction, Take this youth and bring him 
up for me. Thus provision is made for mu- 
tual dependence and mutual aid.. The gifts 
bestowed on the one are a supply for the 
wants of the other; and those bestowed on 
the latter may eventually be made condu- 
cive to the benefit of the former. The 
Christian church consists of many members 
—each having its different functions, but 
all constituting one body in which the eye 
cannot say to the hand, I have no need of 
thee; nor the head to the feet, | have no 
need of you. 

In former times, wealthy individuals pos- 
sessing the spirit of Christian love have as- 
sisted young men of promise in obtaining an 
education. In this way many excellent 
ministers have been brought forward. But 
in our day, in which the advantages of as- 
sociated charity and united effort have been 
more than ever ascertained and realized, 
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societies are formed for the purpose of aid- 
ing indigent young men of hopeful piety 
and promising talents in their preparation 
for the sacred office. God has smiled upon 
the enterprise, and a vast amount of good 
has been effected by it. Had it not been 
for the assistance afforded by education 
societies during the last 20 years, the 
services of several hundreds of faithful min- 
isters in our own land and in foreign lands 
might have been lost to the church and to 
the world. Already the American Educa- 
tion Society has aided in bringing forward 
about 800 ministers; and there are now 
under its patronage in the different stages of 
their education more than 1,000 young men, 
all looking forward to the sacred ministry, and 
viving to their instructors and patrons satis- 
factory promise of usefulness in it. Under 
the patronage’ of the General Assembly’s 
Board of Educatiun, and of Societies belong- 
ing to other denominations, are many hun- 
dreds more. 

The Society which now holds its anni- 
versary, was organized in its present form 
in November, 1818. For many years, 
though all were assisted of suitable qualifi- 
cations that sought its assistance, its bene- 
ficiaries were very few. Within five years 
past, the number has been much increased. 
The whole number assisted, since its organi- 
zation, has been 180. Nearly 50 of these 
are now engaged in the blessed work of 
preaching the gospel—17 of them are pastors 
of churches in this State, others in other 
parts of New England, in New York, in 
Ohio; two are employed in the instruction 
of youth; one is supposed to be a missionary 
among the heathen, and several are licen- 
tiates ready to labor where God in his provi- 
dence may call them. 

Our beneficiaries are of four different de- 
nominations ; and though the number has 
been very considerably larger than in any 
preceding year, your Directors have not 
been subjected to. the painful necessity of 
discontinuing their appropriations to any of 
them, either on account of misconduct, or 
for want of a respectable rank in point of 
scholarship. 

By several years’ experience, the Direc- 
tors of the Parent Society have been con- 
vinced that funds sufficient cannot be pro- 
cured without agents; and they have 
thought it highly important that a perma- 
nent agent. should be established in this 
State. Concurring in these views, and re- 
lying upon the recommendation of their re- 
spected Secretary, the Directors of the 
Maine Branch have appointed the Rev. 
William L. Mather to this important station, 
with the understanding, that if the affairs 
of this Branch should not occupy his whole 
time, he will be called for that portion of it 
which may be left unoccupied in Maine, to 
the service of the American Society in some 
other portion of the land. Mr. Mather has 
been laboring in this State for about six 
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months, and will give in the course of this 
meeting some account of his services and 
of the results of them during that period. 
It will’be seen from the Report of your 
Treasurer, that the amount of moneys re- 
ceived during the year, has not equalled 
that of expenditures. Had it been the sole 
object of our Agent to collect funds for the 
current year, this deficiency might have 
been prevented. But it was thought more 
important that a system of measures should, 
as soon as possible, be matured and set in 
operation, upon which we might rely for 
the future. With this object in view, it 
was not thought most judicious that the Agent 
should rapidly traverse the whole State, 
seeking contributions only from those places 
where the largest sums might be expected; 
but that he should labor only in certain 
counties, presenting the cause in them to 
every church, and endeavoring to awaken 
in all a deep and permanent interest. In 
this way, it is hoped that the amount con- 
tributed will ultimately exceed what could 
have been obtained in any other way, and 
that our whole Christian community will 
better appreciate the object of this Society 
and will more heartily unite, not only by 
their contributions, but by their prayers 
also, in seeking its full accomplishment. 

Its great object, that of providing, in con- 
nection with what may be effected in other 
ways, a competent supply of ministers for 
Maine, for the United States, for the whole 
world, is not yet attained. The church has 
only begun to look towards it, and to desire 
its fulfilment. Let us bless God that a be- 
ginning has been made. Let us bless God 
that already a little one has become a thou- 
sand; that to myriads of immortal beings 
the glorious gospel of the blessed God is 
even now proclaimed with its heavenly light 
and saving influence by those whom Educa- 
tion Societies have aided in preparing for 
their work; and that many, very many of 
our fellow men under their instruction are 
preparing to sing the new song, who, but 
for them, might have lifted up their voices 
in the wailings of the pit. Let us bless God 
that the churches in Maine have not been 
unmindful of the precept, to pray for the 
sending forth of laborers, and that by cor- 
responding action they have shown, to some 
extent, the sincerity of their prayer. Some 
of the sons of our beloved Zion, to whose 
labors the Spirit of God has set his seal, 
have been sent forth, and others are pre- 
paring to follow. Buta much greater num- 
ber is needed, were the destitutions of Maine 
only to be supplied. Where shall they be 
found? It is delightful to learn that in those 
places upon which the dews of divine grace 
have recently been distilling, a goodly num- 
ber of young men haye given themselves 
to Christ, and that some of them are already 
expressing a desire for the good work of the 


ministry, Let the question of duty in re- 


lation to this matter come fairly before all 
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those among us, who, in early life have be- 
come the disciples of the Lord Jesus. Let 
every pious youth cast himself at the feet 
of his Redeemer with the inquiry, Lord 
what wilt thou have me to do? and with 
the disposition to do whatever the Lord may 
require of him. If he cannot assign good 
reasons for a different conclusion, he may 
be assured that the Lord hath need of him 
in the work of the ministry ; and that if he 
decline this service, Christ will be dis- 
pleased and his own soul will suffer. 

Let every young man to whom God has 
given powers, which, under suitable cul- 
ture, and under the influence of piety, 
would render him useful in the sacred 
office, seriously consider whether he can 
assign a sufficient reason for preferring any 
other employment. [Is this his plea, that he 
does not possess true religion himself, and 
therefore would not be a suitable person to 
impart religious instruction to others? But 
why does he not possess true religion him- 
self? Why does he not give himself to be 
aservant of Christ? Has the Saviour no 
claims upon him? Does he not need an 
interest in the blessings of his kingdom? 
Have his country and the world no claims 
upon him? Ought he not so to occupy 
with the talents committed to his steward- 
ship, as to effect the greatest amount of 
good in his power to effect? And will the 
Lord hold any one excusable, especially of 
those who have obtained, are obtaining, or 
may easily obtain a liberal education, simply 
because they have no heart to labor for the 
salvation of their fellow men? Alas, how 
much of physical and intellectual power is 
wasted in occupations already overstocked, 
that might be turned to the best account in 
the occupation of the Christian ministry. 

Let pious parents think of this, and let 
them give up their sons to be laborers for 
Jesus Christ—laborers, if it may so please 
him, in the ministry of reconciliation. From 
their birth let them be consecrated to this 
honorable, blessed employment, and trained 
up for its duties and trials. Let ministers 
and Sabbath school teachers, and Christians 
universally, with this object in view, pray 
and labor for the conversion of the young. 
Let care be taken to search out those of 
promising talents, to whom in the morning 
of life renewing grace has been imparted, 
to present before their minds the spiritual 
wants of their country and of the world, 
with the claims of Him who died for their 
redemption, and to urge upon them the in- 
quiry, whether they are not called of God 
to go work in his vineyard. 

The American Education Society stands 
pledged before the world to receive among 
its beneficiaries every suitable applicant. 
Upon this principle, the Directors of this 
Branch of the Society have hitherto acted 
and will, we doubt not, continue to act. 
Let this fact be known throughout the State, 
and may the Lord himself so give the word, 
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that great shall be the company of the 
preachers, May he pour his Spirit upon 
our seed, his blessing upon our offspring. 
May he incline multitudes of the precious 
youth in our State early to consecrate them- 
selves to the glorious Redeemer, so that 
they shall not count their lives dear to them, 
if they may but do his work, advance the 
interests of his kingdom, and receive in the 
great rewarding day his gracious approba- 
tion, 

This Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Augusta, June 22, 1836, 

Addresses were delivered on the occasion 
by Rev. Dr. Pond, Professor of the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Bangor; Rev. Mr. Ma- 
ther, General Agent of the Society ; Rev. 
Mr. Brown, of St. Petersburg; Rev. Mr. 
Armstrong, one of the Secretaries of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Fo- 
reign Missions; the Rev. Mr. Murray, of 
Elizabethtown, N. J., and the Secretary of 
the Parent Society. 

The officers elected for the present year, 
are Rev. William Allen, D. D., President ; 
Rey. William L. Mather, Secretary ; and 
Prof. Newman, of Bowdoin College, Treas- 
urer. The Rev. Mr. Tappan, who had 
been Secretary for many years, and one of 
the most cordial friends and efficient sup- 
porters of the American Education Society, 
resigned his office as Secretary, to give 
place for Mr. Mather, who is to be in 
future the principal executive officer of 
the Branch. 

—~<p—- 


New Yorx Youne Men’s EpucaTion 
SociEry. 
Extract from the First Report. 


Tuoues the raising of funds is by no 
means an unimportant part of our work, 
still, in the view of the Board, it should be 
the chief object of this Society to multiply 
the number of those who seek the sacred 
office. Our Education Societies need funds, 
it is true; but they are in greater neéd of 
men. Were the wealth of the whole world 
at their disposal, they could do little, com- 
paratively, to meet the demands of the 
whitening harvest, unless the number of 
those who are willing to become laborers 
were greatly increased. It was under this 
impression that our classical school was es- 
tablished. A special committee has been 
appointed to present the claims of the gos- 
pel ministry before young men in this city, 
by preaching in the various churches, and 
in other ways. And it has been made the 
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duty of the principal of the classical school, 
to spend as much time in this way as he 
can spare from his other labors. The young 
men connected with the school, also, have, 
of their own accord, resolved to labor, in a 
private way, to promote the same object. 
That these efforts have not been in vain, 
will appear from the fact, that at least 24 of 
those who have joined the school, were in- 
duced by such means to commence a course 
of study. 

In conclusion, the Board may be allowed 
to remind the members of this Society, that 
they have something more to do, than 
merely to cast their silver and gold into its 
treasury, or even to induce others to seek 
the sacred office. It is the duty, doubtless, 
of not a few of them to give themselves to 
the work of the ministry. The time is not 
far distant, when no pious young man will 
be able to sleep quietly on his pillow, till 
he has honestly asked and answered the 
question, “Ought not I to become a 
preacher of the gospel?” There are, it is 
believed, hundreds of pious youth in this 
city, whose duty itis to begin, without de- 
lay, a course of preparation for the sacred 
office. On their hearts and consciences 
must the claims of the ministry be urged, 
with unwonted pungency and directness of 
appeal. If they can but be induced sol- 
emnly and thoroughly to examine these 
claims, we need have little fear as to the 
result. Let each one of them but pause 
amid the hurry and the din of business, and 
listen with attentive ear and docile spirit to 
the voice which speaketh from heaven, and 
he will doubtless hear the Saviour saying, 
as of old, “Let the dead bury their dead, 


but go thou and preach the kingdom of 
God.” 


The Annual meeting was held Dec. 13, 
1835, at which time addresses were de- 
livered by Rev. Drs. Skinner and McAuley, 
and Rev. Messrs. Patton and Barnes. 

Mr. William A. Booth is President; Rev. 
Asa D. Smith, Secretary; and Mr. Richard 
Evans, Treasurer. 


—p—. 


PrymMoutrH County AUXILIARY. 
Extracts from the Report. 


Tue Society whose anniversary we now 
celebrate, is one of the oldest of. the kind in 
the United States. It was formed in this 
town on the 12th of June, 18115 twenty- 
five years ago, and several years before the 
formation of the American Education So- 
ciety, to which it is now auxiliary. It was 
then called the Benevolent Society in the 
southeastern part of Massachusetts, in- 
cluding as its field of operations most, or all 
of the southeastern portion of the State. 
Its object from its first organization was 
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substantially the same as at present; viz., 
to aid pious, indigent young men in their 
preparation for the gospel ministry. After 
having pursued its object’ with a com- 
mendable zeal for eighteen years, it became 
in 1829, auxiliary to the American Edu- 
cation Society, under the distinctive appel- 
lation of “ The South Massachusetts Ed- 
ucation Society,’ embracing within its 
limits, the three counties of Plymouth, 
Bristol, and Barnstable. Thus it continued 
till June, 1833, when its territorial limits 
were greatly curtailed, and its name changed 
to that of “ The Plymouth County Edu- 
cation Society.”’* 

The object which this and other kindred 
Societies have in view is a noble one; and 
such as entitles them to our hearty co- 
operation and liberal patronage. Their 
great object is, to search out young men of 
piety and promise who are in the vale of 
poverty, and whose hearts pant for doing 
good, take them by the hand, and encourage 
and assist them in preparing to proclaim to 
their dying fellow men the everlasting 
gospel. In times past, for want of such 
societies, a vast amount of talent has been 
lost to the church. Many a rich diamond 
has been permitted to remain imbedded in 
the mine ; and many a beautiful flower 


“To bloom unseen, 
And waste its fragrance on the desert air.’ 


Education Societies are collecting these 
flowers, and searching out these diamonds, 
and imparting to them a brilliant polish. 
An immense amount of exalted piety and 
consecrated talent, which would otherwise 
be nearly lost to the church, is thus brought 
into the inclosures of the sacred ministry, 
and made to operate with great efficiency 
in advancing the cause of Immanuel. 
Education Societies are worthy of our 
liberal patronage, because they design to 
increase the ministry with able, efficient, 
educated men, ‘This is their object, and all 
their rules and regulations for the training 
of their beneficiaries, tend to its accom- 
plishment. I know there are some, who 
undervalue education in those who are 
called to sustain the sacred office. But 
such persons entirely overlook the past op- 
erations of Providence in reference to this 
matter. What have been the character of 
the men whom Jehovah has most highly 
honored in the ministerial work? Who 
were the men selected by our Saviour to 
carry on the great enterprise which he 
commenced; and to proclaim to a lost world 
the glad tidings of great joy? They were 
illiterate fishermen, it is sometimes said. 
True; such they were once. But they 
were called away from this employment, 
put into the school of Christ, and enjoyed 


_ * New Societies were at the same time formed 
in the other counties originally embraced in this 
Society. 
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the instruction of Him who spake as never 
man spake, for three years. Besides, they 
were not commissioned to prosecute their 
great work, till they had been inspired, had 
received the gift of tongues, and the power 
of working miracles. What other men 
ever enjoyed such instruction, and possessed 
such gifts and quaiifications for the min- 
isterial work, as the apostles of the Lord 
Jesus Christ ?~ Then observe who was se- 
lected as the great apostle to the Gentiles. 
It was not an ignorant, illiterate man that 
was chosen for this purpose; but it was 
Paul, who had been brought up at the feet 
of the eminent Gamaliel, who was learned 
in all the wisdom of the east, and who pos- 
sessed powers of intellect of the highest 
order. 

And let me ask, who were the eminent 
men that held up the blazing lamp of truth 
amidst the darkness of the third and fourth 
centuries? Who composed that illustrious 
band, which, in the sixteenth century tore 
the veil from the “ mystery of iniquity,” 
exposed the abominations of the ‘“* man of 
sin,’ and introduced the bright morning of 
the Reformation ? And who have been the 
Baxters, the Whitfields, and the Edwardses 
of later times? On this point, there can be 
no doubt. The records of sacred history 
show conclusively, that the mightiest cham- 
pions of the cross have ever been pre-em- 
inent for learning and intellectual supe- 
riority. 

And surely if any age has called for an 
educated and efficient ministry, it is the 
present. A new impulse has been given to 
society in all its departments. By means 
of Sabbath schools and other causes, reli- 
gious knowledge is fast rising and spreading. 
In this respect, our children are becoming 
youth, and our youth strong men. Secular 
learning is receiving increased attention, 
and general education is assuming greater 
importance in the public mind, and attaining 
to a higher standard. At such a time the 
community will not be satisfied with an 
illiterate ministry. Besides, iniquity is bold 
and daring ; error is strongly entrenched, 
and has associated with it a no small amount 
of learning. In carrying on the contest, 
the church must array learning against 
learning. Her leaders need to be men of 
no ordinary stamp. To meet the wants of 
the age, to cope successfully with iniquity, 
to batter down the strong fortresses of error, 
to cut down and bring under proper culti- 
vation the moral forests of the west, and to 
scale the ramparts of idolatry, and unfurl 
the banner of the cross in pagan lands, re- 
quire that the ministry of the present day 
should be distinguished, not only for eminent 
piety, but also for bold hearts and strong 
hands, for intellectual might and mental 
prowess. We need a host of such men, 
troop after troop, and phalanx after pha- 
Janx, going forth to fight the battles of the 
Lord under the great Captain of salvation. 
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- We would say once more that Education 
Societies are entitled to our liberal pa- 
tronage, in consequence of the important 
relation which they sustain to all the other 
great plans of Christian benevolence. The 
great benevolent societies of the day, are all 
more or less intimately connected with each 
other. They are “ wheels within a wheel.” 
They constitute one vast and complicated 
machinery, all moving in perfect harmony 
to the accomplishment of the same great 
objects; but if in this machinery there is 
any oue wheel which gives movement and 
impetus to the whole, itis the Education 
wheel. 

The Bible Society, the Tract Society, and 
the Sabbath school cause cannot flourish, 
cannot be maintained with efficiency, cannot 
accomplish all their desirable results, with- 
out the help of the living ministry. So the 
treasuries of the Home and Foreign Mis- 
sionary Societies may be filled to over- 
flowing; but the great moral harvest will 
not be gathered -in, unless laborers can be 
obtained and sent into the field. 


The Annual Meeting was held at Ply- 
mouth, June 9, 1836. -A discourse was 
delivered on the occasion by the Secretary 
of the Parent Society. The officers chosen 
for the year, are Hon. Josiah Robbins, 
President ; Rev. Thomas Boutelle, Secre- 
tary ; and Dea. Morton Eddy, Treasurer. 


‘ F 
Worcester SouTH AUXILIARY. 


Extract from the Sixth Annual Report. 


In their last Report, the Board of Di- 
rection stated the principle by which we 
should be actuated in the appropriation of 
the goods intrusted to our care, and the 
proportion which God requires. The lan- 
guage of that Report is, ‘It (the gospel,) 
does not indeed levy a tax of per centage on 
time or property. Your Board of Direction 
have no laws of this sort to propose. They 
go further. The gospel goes further. It 
asks not for tithes. It asks for all; literally 
atu. It demands this as the test of piety 
and fidelity. 

‘* With the Christian, every thing is to 
stand appropriated to the purposes of the 
gospel. The actual application of what is 
thus appropriated, the Christian is to make 
from day to day, according to his best judg- 
ment. The greater part he will be obliged 
of course to apply indirectly. But whether 
his applications are direct or indirect, the 
object in view is the same, the furtherance 
of the designs of the gospel. If, for ex- 
ample, we apply any part of cur substance 
to feed ourselves, or to feed our families, it 
must be for this single purpose, that we 
may have life and health to serve the pur- 
poses of religion. If we apply any part of 
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our influence or substance to Foreign Mis- 
sions, or Home Missions, or to the support 
of the gospel among ourselves, it must be 
_ with the same view, that that Society may 
serve the purposes of religion. This must 
be the object as really in one case as in 
another, and so in every case. This is the 
sense in which the Board would be under- 
stood to speak, and in this sense they repeat 
it, the gospel standard of duty, the gospel 
demand, is all.” These principles and mode 
of application were recognized as those of 
this Society when they accepted that Re- 
port, and they still remain the professed 
principles of this Society ; and they are 
sound principles, Bible principles. Ac- 
tuated by these, this Suciety gave several 
hundred dollars more than usual, the first 
year after adopting them. 

These principles, your Board of Direction 
wish to have fixed in the minds of all 
connected with this Society, and to have 
them act upon them in all their appropri- 
ations, whether they be made for the supply 
of their own personal wants, or the waats 
of their families, for a capital to trade upon, 
for continued possession, or for benevolent 
purposes. Let all we have be consecrated 
to God, and labelled, Holiness to the Lord. 

We have now to do with the application 
of the principles adopted by this Society 
in their last Report, to a single branch of 
Christian benevolence. The occasion and 
design of this meeting, direct us to a single, 
definite object. This object is to aid in 
increasing the number of pious, active, 
well-educated ministers of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. 

Permit us, dear brethren, to recommend 
the application of your principles -to the 
promotion of this object. The number of 
efficient ministers of the gospel must be 
increased. A suitable education for the 
ministry is expensive; a part only of the 
sons of the church who desire this sacred 
calling, are able to educate themselves ; 
another part, equally promising in piety, 
talent and application, have not the means 
for educating themselves. They are poor 
in this world’s goods, but pious and rich in 
faith, possessing sanctified talent, which 
education niust bring out, and make to bear 
upon the salvation of the world. 

There has not been so much attention 
paid to this department of Christian benevo- 
lence, as its unspeakable importance really 
demands. The loud and oft repeated call is 
for men, educated, pious, working men; 
men full of zeal and of the Holy Ghost. 
Sanctified talent and consecrated earning 
are needed. Active laborers in the vine- 
yard of the Lord are now called for by 
thousands, both in our own and foreign 
lands. 

The gospel must be preached to every 
creature. The grand enterprise for preach- 
ing it to every creature is commenced, and 
it will not cease till every creature hears it. 
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Adventurers for the Son of God must be 
raised up and sent out as pioneers among 
the powers of darkness, to preach Christ, 
put to silence the infidel, and make con- 
quests to his kingdom, and direct the in- 
quiring sinner to the Lamb of God that 
taketh away the sin of the world. Let 
young men be sought out and ample means 
provided for educating them, for the harvest 
truly is plenteous, but the laborers are few. 


The Annual meeting was held at Wor- 
cester, April 26, 1536. In the afternoon, a 
sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Cogswell, and in the evening the Annual 
Report was read by the Secretary of the 
Society, and addresses were delivered by 
Rev. Messrs. Nelson, Packard, and Clark. 

The officers for the present year are Hon. 
Salem Towne, President; Rev. James D. 
Farnsworth, Secretary; and Hon, Abijah 
Bigelow, Treasurer. 

—~ yp 
Worcester Norra. 


Tuer Worcester North Education Society 
held its anniversary at Barre, April 28, 1836. 
On the occasion, a sermon was delivered 
by the Secretary of the Parent Society. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing are Rev. Samuel Gay, President; 
Rey. Alexander Lovell, Secretary ; and Dea. 
Justus Ellingwood, Treasurer. 

oe 
Essex Norru. 

Tue Essex North Education Society held 
its annual meeting at Haverhill, May 4, 
1836. The Report on the occasion was 
read by the Secretary, Rev. David T. 
Kimball; an extract from it may be ex- 
pected in the next Journal. 

The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing are Rev. Gardner B. Perry, Pres- 
ident; Rev. Mr. Kimball, Secretary ; and 
Col. Ebenezer Hale, Treasurer. 

—-—. 
Norro.x Country. 

Tue Norfolk County Education Society 
held its annual meeting in the East Parish 
in Randolph, in the Rev. Mr. Brigham’s 
church, on Wednesday, June 8, 1836. A. 
sermon was delivered on the occasion by 
the Rey. Mr. Pierce of Foxborough. An 
extract from it may be expected in the next 
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Journal. The Rev. Mr. Smalley of Frank- 


lin was chosen preacher for the next year, 
and the Rev. Mr. Brigham, substitute. 

The officers of the Society are Nathaniel 
Miller, M. D., President; Rev.’ Samuel 
Gile, Secretary; and Rev. John Cod- 
man, D. D., Treasurer. 


——- 
PLEA FOR COLLEGES. 


Extracts from Dr. Beecher’s Plea for Colleges. 


To the developement and discipline of 
mind in a collegiate course, the following 
things are deserving of a special regard. 

1. The habit of concentrating at will a 
powerful attention upon any subject. 

2. Another point in mental culture to be 
secured, is the acquisition of elementary 
principles. 

3. To mental discipline is requisite also 
precision of thought, as well as elementary 
principles. 

4, To aceuracy of conception in mental 
training, must be added accuracy of verbal 
description and definition. 

5. Another object of mental training, is to 
secure the balance of the mind, and just 
proportions of knowledge. 

6. To the balance of the faculties, should 
be carefully added the proportion and balance 
of knowledge. 

7, The condensation of thought, is another 
point in mental training. 

8. The art of investigation, is one of fun- 
damental importance in mental training. 


The above are merely heads of discussion, 
which are ably handled by the writer. 


And what, says the Doctor, if the injured 
Greek and Roman classics should say, as 
the injured female said to her tyrant lord, 
Give me back what I brought, my youth 
and my beauty, andI will go—give us back 
the copious dowry of words we brought 
you, and which you have incorporated in 
your own vaunted English tongue—restore 
whatever of variety, and copiousness, and 
taste, and beauty, and strength, you have 
taken from us; what a ruin would they 
leave our language—what a Babel of dia- 
lects and fragments of uncouth tongues— 
like the ruins of Babylon or Palmyra. Why 

should such injustice be done to our aux- 
iliaries, or to ourselves, or the world? Why 
should the ladder of our ascent to classic 
excellence be vilely cast away, and our 
borrowed wealth of words be dashed rudely 
in the face of our benefactors? A restora- 
tion which does not enrich them, and makes 
us poor indeed. Is it forgotten, that in one 
of these dead languages, revelation is em- 
balmed, which soon, by the power of trans- 
lations, is to rise from the dead, and pro- 
claim glad tidings to every creature in every 
tongue? ~And is this the time, when com- 
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merce and revelation are seeking commun- 
ion with all nations, to despise ancient 
philology, and put out the lamp of linguistic 
science? How are the Scriptures to be 
translated, but by men well versed in the 
languages of the Old and New Testaments, 
and their kindred dialects, and multiplied 
manuscripts and versions—and how is the 
faith to be defended, and biblical exposition, 
without the sacred criticism, which is not to 
be secured but by communion with the 
tongues of inspiration? In the long reach 
of providential foresight, these Greeks and 
Romans were raised up to subserve the 
great designs of God’s mercy in redeeming 
men; the one, to provide the most perfect 
of all languages, as the medium of his 
revelation ; the other, to unite nations in the 
embrace of a civilized empire; to facilitate 
the propagation and ultimate protection of 
Christianity. 

The interests of Christianity are indisso- 
lubly connected with the languages of 
Greece and Rome, and the day that their 
study is exiled from colleges, the darkness 
of a second night will begin to settle down 
upon the church cf God. There wasa time 
when the study of the languages seemed, 
but for purposes of discipline, almost useless, 
But that era has passed away, and another 
has arrived, demanding the study of lan- 
guage more and more to the perfect day. 
The gift of tongues will not return; but 
the age of philology, and translations, and 
preaching the gospel in every tongue, has 
come; and it is quite too late for those to 
scout the languages who regard at all the 
signs of the coming day. As well might 
the artist dash in pieces the models of 
Grecian architecture, or the painter blot out 
the illustrious productions of the pencil, or 
the statuary turn his back on the breathing 
marble, as we, when most in need of their 
aid, turn away from the illustrious monu- 
ments of the Greek and Roman tongues. 

To the question then so oft reiterated, as 
if unanswerable—Of what use are the Greek 
and Roman classics? 1 answer: as models 
of the most copious and finished expressions 
of thought in two of the most civilized and 
polished nations of antiquity—as the deposi- 
tories of inspiration—as the storehouse of 
etymology, and definition, and professional 
technics—as the expositors of our own 
tongue, and indispensable to sacred criticism 
in the translation and exposition of the 
Bible, they are invaluable; their study 
affords, also, the earliest and best means of 
fixing the attention of children, and forming 
habits of discrimination and precision of 
language, at a time, too, when almost every 
other knowledge committed to their memory, 
with little comprehension, becomes, like 
water spilt on the ground, or writing upon 
the sand, to be obliterated by the returning 
wave. They impart also to the mind, thus 
early initiated in their mysteries, that pre- 
cision of thought, and richness of varied 
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conception, and copiousness of diction, and 
delicacy of touch, and versatility of expres- 
sion, which a vigorous intellect and a burn- 
ing heart demand for the utterance of its 
overpowering inspirations in those coming 
days when the gospel shall be preached to 
every creature with the Holy Ghost sent 
down from on high, 

There is yet to be such a bursting out of 
argument and eloquence upon the earth in 
the cause of Christ, as Greece and Rome 
never witnessed, or angels heard—-and though 
it will not be by the gift of tongues as of 
fire, it will not be without their consecrated 
aid. 


It is said that a classical course is not 
necessary for all, and that though some may 
pursue it, all need not; and that there 
should, therefore, in all our colleges, be a 
double course. We answer, that such a 
course cannot succeed; because no man 
and no community can have two chief 
ends, or serve two masters. In every in- 
stitution, either the English or the classical 
studies will be the popular and honorable 
course; and whichever takes the lead, so 
imperious will be the motive to pursue the 
more popular course, that the other will 
soon languish and die. Hence it is, that 
all attempts to carry on a double course 
have proved abortive ; and all expedients 
to perfect men for different callings by a 
different and specific course of training. 
And obviously, because all minds for pur- 
poses of vigor, and precision, and power in 
any course, demand substantially the same 
training up, to the time of professional 
study; and because the right of selection 
will prevent that unity of action, and that 
precision of discipline, and power of respon- 
sibility, and momentum of social movement, 
which is indispensable to the success of 
social training. That multitudes should 
have an English education without a col- 
legiate course, we admit; but it should be 
conducted in institutions devoted to that end, 
and not be thrust in upon the time-honored 
system of our colleges, to destroy their 
symmetry and break their power, and bring 
them into dissepute. All who are destined 
to act on mind, by the press, or in halls of 
legislation, or the learned professions, should 
enjoy the training of a liberal education. 

Shall nothing then of the existing system 
be stricken out in this day of mental won- 
ders? Nothing, till mental wonders can 
plant the foot on the ladder’s top without a 
gradual ascent, commencing at’ the bottom. 
Nothing, till the day comes when the top 
stone of the temple may be Jaid with shout- 
ing, before its foundation and rising super- 
structure, 


It is manifest that the study of the Bible 
should constitute a part of a collegiate 
course. 


As a classic it stands unrivalled, and should 
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be studied for the richness of its imagery, 
the beauty of its poetry, and the power of 
its eloquence, as well as to mingle its guar- 
dian, purifying influence with the classic 
beauties of other tongues. 

It should be studied as an inspired book, 
developing the character of God, the laws 
of the universe, and the remedial system 
for their support, and the recovery and for- 
giveness of a depraved world. 2 

For the purity of its precepts, the sublim- 
ity of its doctrines, and the power of its mo- 
tives it should be studied; to invigorate the 
intellect, to form the conscience, to purify 
the heart, and to prepare society for the life 
that is and is to come. 
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Before we close, several questions of grave 
import demand our attention. 

The first respects the term of collegiate 
and professional study. Is it not too long, 
considering the augmented capacity of mind 
and the facilities of education—may not equal 
quantities of knowledge be condensed into 
our young men in half the time? 

We shall rejoice in such developments 
of mind and abbreviations of study, when 
they happen well attested. But at present, 
physical nature seems obstinate in her old 
dilatory course of approximation to maturity, 
and the mind to be alike wilful in cleaving 
to the track of precedent, refusing by any 
stimulus to be driven up to a premature 
manhood, or by crossroads to steal a march 
upon the treasures of mental knowledge, 
If some minds can do this, they are so few 
and far between, that we should as soon 
think of founding habitations for the comets, 
as colleges for them. 

Once we did indulge a hankering for an 
institution in which select minds of special 
power and advanced maturity of age might 
be accommodated with a shorter course of 
mental training. But experience has cured 
us of the folly of supposing that the discipline 
of the mind can be precipitated, and least of 
all with those whose vigor of mind and 
formed habits disqualify for easy subor- 
dination and facile discipline, about in 
proportion to their INCREASED NEED OF 
tr. Why, then, should the time for a 
collegiate and professional education be 
shortened? The work to be accomplished 
by cultivated mind for the perpetuity of our 
republican institutions is every year be- 
coming greater and more difficult, and the 
relative extension of popular education is 
rendering it more and more indispensable. 

To meet the demand now pressing on the 
colleges of the nation for a higher standard 
of attainment, they are compelled to throw 
back upon the academies studies which once 
belonged to the collegiate course, to give 
place to those which can no longer be ex- 
cluded from a liberal education. 

And why, especially, should the west 
rush on the illfated experiment of abbrevia- 
tion, when amid her rising millions she is 
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laying the foundations of institutions which 
are to control the destiny of ages to come? 

God governs the natural and moral world 
by the agency of general laws—few, simple, 
but permanent and mighty; and after the 
same analogy, should the literary and pro- 
fessional institutions of the west be establish- 
ed and ordered. We do not need ephemeral 
efforts and evanescent impulses here—we 
have had enough of them—nor will such 
aids avail. Whatever of permanent neces- 
sity is made dependent on special effort, is 
sure to disappoint expectation. Let us lay, 
then, the foundations of our intellectual and 
literary character as a people, broad and 
deep, and take the requisite time to raise the 
superstructure, and distant ages and nations 
will rise up and call us blessed. 


—fp— 


WANT OF MINISTERS FOR THE DIS- 
SENTERS IN ENGLAND. 


Extract from Rev. Dr. Codman’s Narrative. 


Excerpt in cities and large towns, the 
meeting-houses or chapels of the Inde- 
pendents are mean in their appearance, and 
circumscribed in their dimensions. Many 
of them are without stated pastors, and are 
supplied by pious laymen, who are employed 
during the week in their respective avoca- 
tions, and who go out into the villages on 
the Sabbath, to exhort and to pray with 
these destitute congregations. 

This imperfect ministry certainly ought 
not to be despised, as without it many 
precious souls might perish for want of the 
bread of life; but some such institution as 
our Education Society, is greatly needed 
among our brethren in England, to increase 
the number of well trained and faithful 
ministers of the independent denomination. 
Itis a matter of astonishment that no society 
of this character has hitherto been formed. 
Can a better course be adopted to promote 
the cause of Christ, and the interests of 
Dissenters, than by establishing a society 
for the thorough edueation of indigent pious 
young men for the gospel ministry, like the 
American Education Society in the United 
States? It is to be sincerely hoped that 
this subject will soon be taken into serious 
consideration by our dissenting brethren. 


It is deeply to be regretted, that this part 
of benevolent efforts has been so much 
overlooked by our English brethren. _ There 
can be but little advancement in other re- 
ligious enterprises, so long as this is neg- 
lected. Itis by the foolishness of preach- 
ing God is pleased to save them that believe. 
The American Education Society of which 
Dr. Codman here speaks, has now under its 
patronage about 1,100 young men preparing 
for the ministry, and it is constantly enlarg- 
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ing its operations. What an immense 
amount of good might be accomplished 
were the Dissenters in England to make 
similar efforts! 

a 


WHAT IS THE NUMBER OF YOUNG 
MEN IN OUR CHURCHES, WHO 
OUGHT TO PREPARE FOR THE 
MINISTRY ? 

Tue following resolution, presented 
by the Secretary of the American Ed- 
ucation Society to the General Con- 
ference of the churches in Maine, was 
by them unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That the ministers connected 
with this General Conference be requested 
to mention in their statistical returns annu- 


ally made to this body, the number of 
young men in their churches under twenty- 


five years of age. 

One object of this resolution is to 
ascertain how many young men there 
are in our churches of suitable age to 
prepare for the ministry, and in this 
way to make some approximate calcu- 
lation how many ought to prepare for 
this sacred work. It is important to 
approach as nearly as possible to defi- 
niteness on this subject; for, by doing 
it, the impression on the churches, the 
young men, and the community gen- 
erally in respect to it, will be much 
stronger and abiding. The very act of 
making the return of the number of 
young men of the above description in 
the churches, will call the attention of 
the ministers and churches to this sub- 
ject, and lead to much conversation 
and discussion, and thus keep the sub- 
ject before the minds of the commu- 
nity, which is very desirable. The 
labor of doing it is very little, and 
great good may result. It is hoped 
that all similar bodies will adopt the 
same resolution. 


s a =. Rte. 
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THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, GIL- 
MANTON, N. H. 


Tue term of study in this Seminary, is 
three years. 

The Professorship of Biblical Criticism, 
is filled by. Rev. Heman Rood. 

The Professorship of Sacred Rhetoric, is 
filled by Rev. Aaron Warner. 

The Professorship of Systematic The- 
ology, is yet vacant; during its vacancy, 
the other professors will take charge of the 
department. It is designed, however, to 
fill this professorship so soon as may be. 
The Institution will then afford all the ad- 
vantages enjoyed in similar seminaries in 
our country. The Library now contains 
eleven hundred volumes. 

This Seminary has been in operation only 
about six months, and has in its first class, 
ten students. They are prosecuting some 
of the higher branches of English study, 
the Languages, Biblical Criticism, and Sys- 
tematic Theology. Besides these, eight or 
ten have already applied for admission into 
the next class. 

The Seminary is designed to give to 


young men an enlarged and thorough the- | 


ological education, yet it is not the intention 
of the Trustees to exclude young men of 
piety and talents, who may be advanced to 
considerable extent in English studies, and 
who, for obvious reasons, may not be able 
to take a regular collegiate course. They 
wish to raise up a class of men to meet 
the many pressing wants of the country 
immediately around them, as well as to 
furnish those who may be prepared to cta 
on a wider field, and in a sphere demanding 
amore thorough discipline. They will be 
unwilling, however, to put any man into 
the Christian ministry, who is not in a good 
degree furnished to eyery good work. 

For funds both to sustain and enlarge 
their operations, and to furnish additional 
buildings, the Trustees express their re- 
liance on God, and the charity of the 
Christian public. They have resolved for 
the above purposes, to raise $30,000 by 
subscription. 

In accomplishing their designs, they so- 
licit the sympathy and co-operation of all 
who pray for the peace of Zion. They wish 
to present this object of their many anxieties 
and prayers, to the Christian churches in 
their own State, and elsewhere, and’ to ask 
such aid as they in their wisdom and be- 
nevyolence, may see fit to impart. 


———- 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

Tue usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Edu- 
cation Society, was held. on Wednesday, 
July 18, 1836. Appropriations for the 
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quarter were made to beneficiaries in va- 
rious institutions, as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap- 
16 Theol. Sem. 162 1 163 $2,938 
29 Colleges, 373 13 386 7,149 
60 Acad.and Sch. 203 41 244 3,633 
105 Institutions, 738 55 793 $13,720 


Of the above, the Presbyterian and the 
Western Education Societies made appro- 
priations, as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
10 Theol. Sem. 60 1 61 $1,023 
18 Colleges, 126 7 ess aaa 
31 Acad. and Sch. 106 17 «1230 (2,157 
59 Institutions. 292 25 317 $5,657 


The following vote was passed. 


Voted, That assistance ought not to be 
rendered, except in extraordinary cases, to 
beneficiaries, who leave an Academy or 
preparatory Institution, and, without having 
acquired a regular collegiate education, 
enter a Theological Seminary. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
April 13th, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 
13, 1836. 

INCOME FROM FUNDS 

AMOUNT REFUNDED 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surro.k County. 
(Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr. 


910 85 
1,689 40 


Boston, Franklin Street Society 90 00 
Park Street Society 250 61 
Bowdoin Street Society 500 00 


Old South Society 


5 00 
Free Church Society 26 75—872 36 


BaRNsTABLE County. 
[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Falmouth, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. 


Beut’s Soc, 39 50 
Gentlemen of do, 38 00 
North Falmouth, mem. of Soc. of Rev. D. D. 

Tappan, in part to const. hima L. M. of 

Am, Ed. Soc. 20 00 
Sandwich, Wm. Fessenden, Esq. 6 00 
Truro, Dea. Benj. Hinckley 100 

(The following by Rev. Charles 8S. Adams.] 
Brewster, Rev. 8, Williams 50 
Chatham, Rev. Isaac Briggs 3 00 
Harwich, Individuals 3 97 
North Falmouth, Rev. D. D. Tappan 2 00 


South Yarmouth, Rev. Plummer Chase and 
Mrs, Chase 2 00 


Yarmouth, Rev. N. Cogswell 2 00—117 97 
BrerKksHIRE Country. 
[John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
Dalton, Individuals, in part 23 82 
Great Barrington, Individuals, through Dr. J. 

W. Couch 40 06 
Hinsdale, Mr. Emmons 2 00 
Lanesboro’, Individuals 15 68 
Lenoz, Individuals, of which $40 is to const. 

Rev. Sam’l Shepard, D.D, a L. M. of 

Am. Ed. Soc. 54 23 
Lee, Individuals 1lL 3L 
North Adams, Individuals 13 00 
New Marlboro’, do. 34 44 
Peru, do. 32 00 
Pittsfield, do. 125 00 
Ladies’ Temp. Schol. 75 00—200 00 
Richmond, Individuals 27 11 
Sandisfield, do. 32 95 


Stockbridge, Individuals 79 69 
Curtisville 41 61—121 30 

Sheffield, Individuals, in part 8 46 
Tyringham, do. es 15 26 
Windsor, do. 13 16—744 78 

[The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 

Essex County Soutu. 

[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 

Hamilton, Individuals, in part, $10 of which, 

bal. of sum to const. Rev. Geo. W. Kelley 

aL. M. of Am. Ed. Soc. by Rev. Ansel 

Nash, Agt. 12 64 
Iynn, Society of Rev. Parsons Cook, col. at 

Mon. Con. 10 10 
Manchester, Ladies’ Beney, Soc. by Rev. S, 

M. Emerson 19 50 
Salem, Crombie St. Soc. by D. Choate, Esq. 30 00 
Wenham, Individuals, by Rev. A. Nash, Agt. 42 02—114 26 

Essex County Nortu. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Andover, South Cong. Society, by Dea. Amos 

Blanchard 34 25 
Newbury, Cont. in Rev- Mr. Durant’s Soc. by 

Capt. D, Noyes 13 68 
Newburyport, Circle of Industry, 13th 

semiann, paym’t on the Newbury- 

ort Ladies’ Temp. Schol. by Miss 
ary C. Greenleaf, Sec. and Tr. 37 50 
Col. in Rev. Mr. Milton’s Soc. by Sol. 
H. Currier, Esq. 27 95—65 45 
Rowley, Col. in the Soc. of Rev. Mr. Holbrook 29 00 
142 38 
Deduct expenses paid 5 54—136 84 
HampsHirE County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Amherst, 1st Par, Col. at Mon, Con. by John 

Leland, Esq. 40 00 
Cummington, Fem, Soc, of Ch. Ben. by Miss 

Clarissa Briggs 400 
East Hampton, Col. by Samuel Williston, Esq. 42 57 
Enfield, Gent. and J.a. As. $52, M. Con, $48 100 00 
Hatfield, Con. by Mr. George Partridge 21 81 
Northampton, Balance of Col, in Ed- 

wards Ch. and Soc, 1835 12 00 
Fem. Ed. Soc. Bal. of Spencer Schol. 

for 1836 38 68 
Do, towards do. for 1837 22 57-—-73 25 
Southampton, fem, Ed. Soc. by Miss Princess 

Clapp 15 20 
West Hampton, Cont. Ist Society by Rev. Mr. 

Chapin 9 50 


From the disp. funds of Hamp. Co. Ed. Soc. 100 V0—406 33 


Mrippursex County. 
Brighton, Fem. Ed. Soc, by Miss Sarah Wor- 


cester 39 75 
Charlestown, Winthrop Church and Cong. by 

Dea. ‘Tufts 119 71 
Medford, Bvang. Soc. by Dea. Galen 

James, viz. 
Congregation 83 77 
Sabbath School 45 72 
Infant School 10 71—140 20 
Stoneham, A Friend 50 
Fem, Ed. Soc. in the Cong, of Rev. J. 

Colburn 10 35—-10 85 
South Reading, from a few Ladies; by Mrs. 

S.S. Yale 4 00 
Woburn, Sew. Circle in Ward No. 5, by Mrs. 

H. Parker, Tr. « 5 00 
From a Friend, $1; Do. $20 21 00 


Reuicrovus Cuar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortH anv VICINITY. 
[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby, Sisters’ Soc. 2d Par. by Rev. O. 


Tinker 2 50 
Fitchburg, Yo. Men’s Ed. Soc. 71 60 
Ladies’ do. 33 00—104 60—10? 10—447 61 


Norroix County. 
"[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, So. Par. Fem. Ed. Soc, in Cong. of 
Rev. L, Matthews 

Canton, Cong. Soc. 

East Randolph, Soc. of Rev. D. Brigham 

Franklin, Subscriptions, by Rev. E. Smalley 

Medfield, An Estate in that town, given to the 
Soc. by Rev. Walter H. Bidwell, valued 
at $4,000, of which $500 was app. by Mr. 
B. to the paym’t of the notes of two bene- 
ficiaries, and is included in the amount of 
money refunded 3,500 00 


16 
_ 500 

28 00 
103 50 
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South Weymouth, Fem. Praying Soc. by Miss 


Lydia Pratt, Tr, 9 00 
Walpole, Soc. of Rev. Asahel Bigelow 16 08 
Weymouth § Braintree, Soc, of Rev. 

Jonas Perkins, by Dea. Newcomb 25 89 
From Dea. Jona. Newcomb 50 00—-75 89 


Weymouth, Miss Nancy Blanchard, by Rey. 
J. Perkins 1 00 


N. Par. Gent. Asso. by Mr. Eben, Hi 53 20 
Received from the Treasurer piece 371 70— 
4,166 53 
Piymoutu County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 

Halifaz, Ladies, by Rev. Mr. Howe 1 60 
Kingston, Mr. George Russell 100 
Marshjield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 00 
North Bridgewater, Miss A. Kineman, to con. 

Mr. Matthew Kingman, of Woburn, a L. 

M. of Plymouth Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 15 00 


Plymouth, Rev. Mr. Boutelle’s Soc. 

Gent. Asso. Hon, J, Robbins, Tr. 39 00 
Ladies’ do. Miss Sarah M. Holmes, Tr. 27 25-66 25 
Plympton, Rey. Mr. Dexter’s Society 7 00O—100 85 


TAUNTON AND VICINITY. 
[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 


Fall River, Rev. Mr. Fowler’s Soc. by Mr. E. Pratt 36 50 


Worcester County Sourn. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Brookjield, Rev. Micah Stone 10 00 
Soc. of Rey. Messrs. Stone and Wood- 
ruff 15 00—~-25 00 


Grafton, Soc. of Rev. John Wild, a cont. 28 50 
Millbury, Ist Ch. and Soc. by Rev. Osgood 
Herrick 50 00 
North Brookfield, Rey. Dr. Snell’s Soc. 75 00 
Northbridge, A Mem. of the Ch. of 
Rev. Chas. Forbush, to const. him 
a L. M. of the Am, Ed. Soc. 40 00 
Soc. of Rey. Mr. Forbush 10 60—-50 60 


Oxford, La. Asso. in Cong. Soc. $30; Gent. 
do. $25, by Mr. Samuel Dowe 55 00 
Parton, Mem. of the Soc. of Rev. Jamés D. 
Farnsworth, to const. him a L. M, of the 


Co. Soc. 15 00 
Spencer, Soc, of Rev, Mr. Packard, $15 of 

which, by Mr. Caleb M. Morse, to const. 

Rev. Mr. P. a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 36 00 
Sturbridge, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Clark, $75 of 

which, by Mr. Cyrus Merrick, on acc't cf 

a Temp. Schol 157 71 
Sutton, Rev. Mr, Tracy’s Ch. and Soc. 65 00 
Shrewsbury, Mr. Samuel Witt 1 00 


Worcester, Gent. Asso. Ist Par. for 

Miller Temp. Sc. by Dea. Lewis 

Chapin 37 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. Ist Par. for do. by Miss 


Thankful S. Hersey, Tr. 37 50 
Do, do. Donations, by do. 1L 035 
Rey. Mr. Peabody’s Soc. by Mr. 8, A. 

Howland 162 75 


Donations from Members of Rev. Mr. 
* Miller’s Soc. by Capt. Sam’l Perry 4 25—253 05 
Ward, Rev. Mr. Pratt’s Ch. and Soc. 40 80 


West Brookfield, Cong. of Rev. Mr. Horton 100 00 
Westborough, La, Ed. Soc. by Miss Lucy H. 
Pond, 'I'r. 18 00 


Contribution at Annual Meeting 25 53—996 19 


Worcester County Norn. 
[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardstown, Tr.J 


Boylston, Ind. in Soc. of Rev. W. H. Sanford 25 00 
Gardner, Suc. of Rev, Sumner Lincola 26 00 
Holden, Additiona} Col. by Rev. Mr. Paine 10 75 
Hudbbardstown, Individuals 39 34 
New Braintree, 31 00 
Phillipston, Individuals 8L 1L 
Rutland, Soc. of Rey. Mr. Clark — 18 00 
Royalston, Yo. padices $6; A Friend, $3 ¢ ee 
Templeton, Individuals 2 
Recatved from the ‘Treasurer 40 0U—288 45 
$11,028 92 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Albany, Dea. Asa Cummings 2, Mr. Francis Cummings 2 4 00 
Bath, So. Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 


Rev. Ray Palmer a L. M. of A. ELS. 50 18 
Boothbay, Individuals 28 41 
Bethel, Do. 8 62 
Cumberland, Do. ‘e. 30 00 
Falmouth, 1st Par. Individuals 10 00 
Cone. of Rev. J. B. Stevens, by Mr. W. Hyde 2 00—12 00 


Gardiner, Robert H. Gardiner 5 00 
t 
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Hebron and West Minot, Individuals 
Minot, Centre Par. 


: 
10 00 
50 00 


North Yarmouth, 2d Par. 16 62 
Newcastle, Individuals 14 57 
North Edgecomb, Cong. Church 8 38 4 
Cong. Society 33 62—42 00 
Portiand, La. of 3d Par. towards const. Rev. : 
Mr. Carruthers a L. M. of A. E. 8. by 
Mrs. Lucy J. Libbey 30 00 
J. G. Merrill and E. Kellogg 4 00—-34 00 


30 00 
12 63 


Pownal, Individuals 
South Bridgeton, Individuals 


Strong, William 8, Potter 1 00 
Turner, Individuals 2 00 
Waldoborough, Dea. Sam’! Morse, towards L. M. of 
A. E.&. 4 20 00 
Lincoln Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 60 00 
Somerset Co. Aux, Ed. Soc. A Collection 20 32 
Collection at the Annual Meeting in Bath 80 33 
$511 68 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Concord, West Cong. Ch, and Soc. A Contribution, by 
.. Rev. A. P. Tenney 15 00 
Chester, Pres. Soc. 7 00 
Hon. John Folsom, towards L. M. of N. H. 
Br. by Mr. Amos Chase 5 00—12 00 
Hancock, Fem. Ed. Soc. by A. F, Sawyer, Esq. Tr. 
Hillsboro’ Co, Aux. Fd. Soc. . 7 28 


Meredith Bridge, Fem. Ed. Soc. 4, and from Soc. of — 
Rev. John K, Young, 5 of which towards his L. 
M. of N. H. Br. 6 66 “4 , 
Pelham, Fem. Ch. Soc. by A. FP, Sawyer, Esq. 
Temple, La. Con. of Prayer, by do. * 
Fem. Ed. Soc. by do. 1 
Mrs. Maria Wood, to const. herself a L. M.of N.H. _ 


Br. by A. F. Sawyer, Esq. ’ 30 00 
From Wm. Woodman, Esq. Tr. Strafford Co. Aux. _ “4 
Ed. Soc. 31 26 


¢ 
SS L* 
NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. = 
[{Elnathan B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] J 
re New Haven, Fem. Benev. Soc. by Miss O. Squires 312 
Strafford, Cong. Soc. by Rev. H. F. Leavitt 16 50 
Refunded by a former Beneficiary of this Branch 975 
[The following by C. W. Storrs, Esq. Tr. Washington 
Co. Aux, Ed. Soc. viz.] 

Donation from widow Mary Dodge 5 00 

Do. Mrs. Rebecca Trow 3 00 

Do. Rev. Daniel Warren 2 00 

Do, Two Individuals 50 

Do. Mrs, E. Allen 1 00 
Barre, Cong. Soc. 9 28—-20 78 
$50 15 

CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, T'r.] 

' Canterbury, A Col. by W. Hutchins, Esq. Tr. Wind- 
‘ ham a ee Ed. Soc. - 9 85 

‘ mion, A Collection $14, Contribution 19 80, by Uria! 

‘ *~ # = Hosford ol, ad 83 80 
*),- Ghapiin, A Collection, by W. Hutchinson, Esq. 22 66 
rl ilford, A Collection, 30 of which is to const. Wm. 

“ Hart wn’ M. of Ct. Br. by Rev. A. Dutton 37 37 
Greenwich, A Friend, by Rev. Joel Mann 1 00 
Litchfield, by Tr. of Litchfield Co. Aux. Ed. Soc, (par- 

ticulars will be given in next Journal) 402 54 
Middletown, Fem. Ed, Soc. by Miss Eliza B. Pratt 48 00 
New Milford, \st Cong. Ch. oth paym’t for 'T. Schol. 
by Abel Hone, Tr. 75 00 
North Mansfield, 4 Collection, by J. R. Flynt, Esq. 
Tr. of Tolland Co. Aux, Ed. Soc. 21 50 
South Woodstock, A Col. in part to const. Rev. Otis 
Rockwood a L. M. of A. E. 8. by Wm. Hutchins, 
Esq. 31 00 
South Coventry, A Col. 30 of which is to const. John 
Boynton a L. M. of Ct. Br. by J. R. Flynt, Esq. 63 86 
Willington, A Collection, by do. 14 92 
he following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 
‘ East Hartford, A Collection, in part 26 60 
5 Hartford, Sundry Individuals 18 00 
Thomas Smith 75 00 
Alfred Smith, bal. 5th payment Evarts 
Temp. Schol. 25 00—118 00 
Manchester, A Collection, in part 79 35 
North Haven, Two Individuals, to const. Rev. 
Leverett Griggs a Ll. M. of Ct. Br. 30 00 
Southington, Individ. 100 of which from Tim. 
£ Higgins, to const. himself a L. M. of Am, 
Ed. Soc. ' 143 00 
Wethersfield, A Collection, in part 78 66—475 61 
$1,237 11 
ILLINOIS BRANCH. 
[John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Jacksonville, Tr.] 4 
Alton, Rec’d by Rev. John Spaulding, Sec. W.E.S. 351 80 


FUNDS. | 


we > 
a 


[Ave. 


PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, Tr.] 


o 


Georgia, a donation 5 00 
Mattewan, by Rev. Mr. Wickham 30 00 
Third Free Church, E. A. Lambert 12 00 
Central Pres. Ch. T. 8. Dayton 20 00 
J. W. Halsted 5 00 
B. H. Roch 5 00 
Mary B. Smith 2 00 
Mon. Coll. April 36 53 
John C. Baldwin 50 00 
Rey. Wm. Adams 20 00 
James B. Thompson 30 00 
Oliver Willcox 400 00 
Mon. Con. Col. May 23 10 
John A. Dayton 10 00 
Wm. C. Willcox 10 0 
George Bacon 5 00 
Mon. Con, June 18 62—635 25 
Brooklyn, \st Ch. A. Tappan 500 00 
James Ruthven 25 00—525 00 
Duane St. Ch. a Friend 8 75 
Dennis Davenport 37 50 
Thomas Darling 25 00-—~71 25 
St. Louis, Mr. Lovejoy, by J. Nitchie, Esq. 5 00 
Laight St. Ch. John Rankin 75 00 
A. R. Wetmore 50 00—125 00 
Morristown, N. J. by Mr. Mills 117 50 
Donation from a Friend — 15 00 
Bowery Ch. P. Jones 20 00 
Dr. Weed 10 00 
2 Lore oer 4 it 20 00—50 0C¢ 
tica Agency, by J. W. Doolittl . Tre 296 74 
Ladies, Ist Ch. m salary . 75 00 
M. Bagg, Esq. . - 00 
Sundries ~ 100 00—481 74 
Kingsborough, by Rev. E. Yale ,* 5 00 
Troy, E. Wickes, Esq. 200 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. Isaac M. Woolley 20 00 
eile Raylor ee a 150 00 
. Kimba a 53000) 

N, Talbott ABs 35 00 
ae sn Se Sh 00-251 00 
loom, , a Frien 00 

Philadelphia Ed. Soc. by G. W. ‘McClelland 404 66 
Brick Ch. Miceh Baldwin _ 37 50 
Seventh Pres. Ch. Sundries, by 8, Haff 225 00 
James Duff 87 50—262 50- 
Brick Ch. John C. Halsey, oh P 75 00 
Catskill, by Dr. Porter, 8. 8. Day 10 00 
F. Day 5 00 
Edgar B. Day 3 00 
By Rev. Mr. Patton 33 07—-51 07 
Donation from Lexington, by Dr. Porter 3 00 

Do. fr. Marlboro’, by M. Johnson 6 00 
Do. fr. a friend in Canada 100 00 
Do. fr. Montrau, by William Jessup 2 00 
Do. fr. Walter Foster 3 00-—5 00-114 00 

Newark, Fem. Praying Soc. by Miss Ward 10 00 

Western Ed. Soc. by J. 8. Seymour, Tr. 500 00 

Manlius, by Mr. Rhoades 43 00 

Geneva, Rev. H. Dwight 500 00—1,043 00 

Pearl St. Ch. by L. Atterbury, L. Corning 75 00 

Hugh Ackmon 10 85 

Sundries 81 41 

Fem. Assoc. by Mr. L. Corning 21 50—188 76 

Lonation fr. a Friend, by Rev. E. King 250 

Philadelphia Ed. Soc. by G. W. McClelland 75 00 

Western Education Society, Cincinnati 648 20 
$5,511 93 

UTICA AGENCY. 
[Jesse W. Doolittle, Esq, Utica, Tr.] 

Binghampton, C. Murdock 28 50, R. Mather 28 50, 

E. A. Hawley 10, Friend 10, sundry others47 45 9-124 45 
Columbus, 10 20 
Courtland, 16 24 
Delaware Presbytery, 5 50 
Fayetteville, 31 83 
Homer, in part 46 12 
Manlius, 25 21 
Orville, 10 71 
Owego, 36 69 
Preble, 10 50 
Sherburne, 31 03 
Smyrna, 10 62 
Utica, an unknown donor, the 14th and last payment 

toward the education of a pious young man for the 

ministry 37 00 
Avails of clothing sold 7 76 

$403 26 


Whole amount received $19,332 30. 


Clothing rec'd at the Rooms of the Parent Society 
during the quarter ending July 13, 1836. 


Athol, Ladies’ Char. Juvenile Soc, by Miss A. F. Ellingwood, 
Sec. 1 box, valued at $28. 
Bath, N. H. Mrs. William Hutchins, a bundle. 
New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Reading and Char. Soc. by Miss 
Hannah Johnson, Sec. a box, valued at $23 77. 
Temple, Ladies’ Reading Assoc. by Miss Sally Heald, Sec. a 
ox of sundries. 
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Dr. Wirnersroon was descended from a respectable parentage, which 

had long possessed a considerable landed property in the east of Scotland. 
His father was minister of the parish of Yester, a few miles from Edin- 
‘burgh. He was lineally descended from | John Knox. He was born on 
the 5th of February, 1722. His father was eminent for his piety, his love 
of literature, and for a habit of extreme accuracy in all his writings and 
discourses. This example contributed not a little to form in his son those 
habits of taste, accuracy and simplicity, for which he was distinguished 
‘through life. He was sent at an early age to the public school at Had- 
dington, his father sparing no pains nor expense in his education. There 
he acquired reputation for assiduity in his studies, sound judgment, and 
quick and clear conceptions. At the age of fourteen, he joined the 
university of Edinburgh. Here he continued, attending the lectures of 
the different professors in the various branches of learning, with much 
credit and advantage to himself, until the age of twenty-one, when he was 
licensed to preach the gospel. He acquired a high character for taste in 
sacred criticism, and for precision of ideas, and perspicuity of expression.. 

Immediately on his leaving the university, he was invited to be assistant 
minister to his father, with the right of succession to the charge. But he 
chose rather to accept an invitation from the parish of Beith in the west of 
Scotland. Here he was ordained to the work of the ministry, with the 
universal acquiescence, and even fervent attachment of his people. His 
character as a preacher, and his assiduous labors as a pastor, rendered him 

very acceptable and popular. From Beith, he was transferred, after a few 
years, to Paisley, a large and flourishing manufacturing town. During his 
residence in Paisley, he was invited to assume the charge of a numerous 
congregation in Dublin. He was also called to Dundee in Scotland, and 
Rotterdam in Hollands No considerations, however, could induce him 
to leave the sphere of his usefulness at Paisley. ; 

On the 19th of November, 1766, Dr. Witherspoon was unanimously 
chosen president of the college of New Jersey. This appointment was 
not at first accepted. Such representations of the state of the college had 
been made in Scotland, as were calculated to induce Dr. Witherspoon to 
decline the presidency, until his misapprehensions were removed by an 
agent of the board. He was, however, induced in the final decision, to 
decline his first appointment not in consequence of the misrepresentations 
in question, but from the reluctance of Mrs. Witherspoon to. leave her 
native country. She was afterwards perfectly reconciled to the idea of his 
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removal, and with the affection and piety for which she was eminently 
distinguished, cheerfully accompanied her husband to a foreign country, 
with no expectation of ever returning to “the land of her fathers’ 
sepulchres.” 

The second application to Dr. Witherspoon by the trustees of the college 
was successful. Warmly urged by friends whose judgment he most re- 
spected, and whose friendship he most esteemed, and hoping that he might 
repay his sacrifices by greater usefulness to the cause of the Redeemer, 
and to the interests of learning in this new world, and knowing that the 
college had been consecrated from its foundation to those great objects to 
which he had devoted his life, he finally consented to cross the ocean, and 
assume his new and important trusts.* 

Dr. Witherspoon arrived in this country in August, 1768, and on the 
17th of that month, he was inaugurated. He was the sixth president of 
the college from its foundation in 1746. His predecessors, Dickinson, 
Burr, Edwards, Davies, and Finley, were deservedly celebrated for their 
genius, learning, and piety. The fame of his literary character, which 
had preceded him to this country, brought a great accession of students to 
the institution. ‘This influence was increased by the circumstance of his 
being a foreigner; but his reputation was widely extended, and he enjoyed 
an additional advantage by introducing the more recent improvements in 
the system of education, At the period of Dr. Witherspoon’s accession, 
the college had never enjoyed any resources from the State, but was 
entirely dependent on private liberality and zeal. The reputation of Dr. 
Witherspoon excited fresh generosity in the public, and his personal ex- 
ertions which extended from Massachusetts to Virginia, rapidly augmented 
its finances, and placed them in a flourishing condition. The principal 
advantages, however, which it derived, were from his extensive knowledge, 
his mode of government, his example as a model of good writing, and the 
tone which he gave to the literary exercises of the college. He endeavored 
to establish the system of education upon the most extensive basis that the 
finances of the college would permit. The course of instruction pre- 
viously, had been rather limited ; and its metaphysics and philosophy 
somewhat tinctured with the dry and uninstructive forms of the schools. 
This, however, was not to be imputed as a defect, to the excellent men 
who had previously presided over the institution; it arose rather from the 
recent origin of the country, the imperfection of its social condition, and 
from the taste of the age;—some of the British universities not being 
emancipated for a long time after from the bondage to forms. Since his 
presidency, mathematical science received an extension that was not 
known before in the American colleges. He was the first individual who 
made known in this country the principles of the philosophy which Dr. 
Reid afterwards taught. He laid the foundation of a course of history in 
the college, while the principles of taste and of good writing were happily 
explained by him and exemplified in his practice. “The style of 
learning,” says the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, “ has been changed by him.  Lit- 
erary inquiries and improvements have become more liberal, extensive, 
and profound. An admirable faculty for governing, and exciting the 
emulation of the young gentlemen under his care, contributed to give 
success to all his designs for perfecting the course of instruction. The 
number of men of distinguished talents, in the different liberal professions 


* Not long before Dr, Witherspoon left Scotland, and while in suspense respecting his duty, a relative 


of the family, and possessed of considerable propert i ‘ ither i ir, i 
er aGla aed oe iaciees Q) property, promised to make Dr, Witherspoon his heir, if he 
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in this country, who have received the elements of their education under 
him, testify his services to the college. Under his auspices have been 
formed a large proportion of the clergy of the Presbyterian church ; and 
to his instructions, America owes many of her most distinguished patriots 
and legislators.” * He introduced a system of public voluntary exercises 
among the students, in the various branches of study ‘pursued by them. 
One of these consisted in translating any given phrase of English into 
Latin, on the spot, and without previous preparation; and in an extempo- 
raneous exercise in writing Latin, for the completion of which a short 
specific time of a few minutes only was allowed. The exercise in Greek 
consisted in reading, translating, and analyzing the language. 

“Perhaps his principal merit,’ says Dr. Rodgers, ‘“ appeared in the 
pulpit. He was, in many respects, one of the best models on which a 
young preacher could form himself. It was a singular felicity to the whole 
college, but especially to those who had the profession of the ministry in 
view, to have such an example constantly before them. Religion, by the 
manner in which it was treated by him, always commanded the respect of 
those who heard him, even when it was not able to engage their hearts. 
An admirable textuary, a profound theologian, perspicuous and simple in 
his manner, an universal scholar, acquainted deeply with human nature ; a 
grave, dignified, and solemn speaker, he brought all the advantages derived 
from these sources to the illustration and enforcement of divine truth. 
Though not a fervent and animated orator, he was always a solemn, 
affecting, and instructive preacher. It was impossible to hear him without 
attention, or to attend to him without improvement. He had a happy 
talent at unfolding the strict and proper meaning of the sacred writer, in 
any text from which he chose to discourse ; at concentrating and giving 
perfect unity to every subject which he treated, and presenting to the 
hearer the most clear and comprehensive views of it. His sermons were 
distinguished for their judicious and perspicuous divisions—for mingling 
profound remarks on human life, along with the illustration of divine truth 
—and for the lucid order that reigned through the whole. In his dis- 
courses, he loved to dwell chiefly on the great doctrines of divine grace, 
and on the distinguishing truths of the gospel. These he brought, as far 
as possible, to the level of every understanding, and the feeling of every 
heart. He seldom chose to lead his hearers into speculative discussions, 
and never to entertain them by a mere display of talents. All ostentation 
in the pulpit, he viewed with the utmost aversion. During the whole of 
his presidency, he was extremely solicitous to train those studious youths, 
who had the ministry of the gospel in view, in such a manner, as to secure 
the greatest respectability, as well as usefulness, in that holy profession. 
It was his constant advice to young preachers, never to enter the pulpit 
without the most careful preparation.j It was his aim, and his hope, to 
render the sacred ministry the most learned as well as the most pious body 
of men in the republic. One remarkable quality and highly deserving 
imitation in him, was his attention to young persons. He never suffered 
an opportunity to escape him of imparting the most useful advice to them, 


* “ More than thirty members of the congress of the United States have been sons of the college of New 
Jersey; and among these, some of their first characters for reputation and usefulness.” Among the 
persons educated by Dr. Witherspoon, were Dr. Smith, (his successor in the college,) James Madison, 
Samuel Spring, Aaron Burr, William 8. Livingston, Henry Lee, Brockholst Livingston, Isaac Tichenor, 
Jonathan Dayton, Richard Stockton, William B. Giles, Edwurd Livingston, Robert G. Harper, Smith 
Thompson, Mablon Dickerson, David Hosack, and John H. Hobart. 


+ Dr. Witherspoon never read his sermons, nor used so much as short notes, in the pulpit. He wrote 
his sermons at full length, and committed them to memory ; but did not confine himself to the precise 
words he had penned, 
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according to their circumstances, when they happened to be in his com- 
pany. And this was always done in so agreeable a way, that they could 
neither be inattentive to it, nor was it possible to forget it.” 

Faithfully and perseveringly he continued to guide the course of 
education in the institution over which he presided, until the Revolu- 
tionary War suspended his functions, and dispersed the students. He 
then found himself introduced to a new field of labor. On coming to 
this country he threw aside his foreign prejudices, and embraced with 
facility the ideas and habits of the people of a new country. In 1776, he 
was elected a delegate to the State Convention which formed the Consti- 
tution of New Jersey. After having taken an active part in the revolu- 
tionary committees and conventions, he was elected on the 2Ist of June, 
1776, a delegate to Congress, with instructions to unite with the delegates 
from other colonies, in declaring them to be independent of the mother 
country, should such a measure be considered necessary. Dr. Wither- 
spoon took his seat in Congress, a few days previous to the fourth of July, 
and assisted in those important debates which resulted in the declaration 
of independence.* During the sessions of 1776, 1777, 1778, 1779, 1781, 
and 1782, he continued to represent the State of New Jersey in the 
general Congress, with unyielding zeal and perseverance. It is recorded 
as an evidence of his devotion to public affairs, that he sometimes attended 
in his seat, without the least intermission, during the whole period of his 
annual appointments. In November, 1782, he finally retired from Con- 
gress, after a long series of important services. The energy, promptitude, 
and’ talents, which he displayed in every branch of public business which 
required his attention, and the political wisdom and experience with which 
he enriched the national council, attracted the confidence and admiration 
of his colleagues, and quickly elevated him to a high rank among the 
sages of that illustrious body. He was always firm in the most gloomy 
aspects of public affairs, and always discovered great power and presence 
of mind in, the most embarrassing situations. He seldom entered fully into 
any debate at first, but reserved himself for a concentrated effort. Having 
made himself master of his subject, he methodically composed a speech, 
committed it to memory, and delivered it in Congress. Being a ready 
speaker, and possessing a remarkable talent for extemporaneous discourse, 
he prefaced his written orations, by replying to some previous speaker, and 
dextrously proceeding with his prepared speeches, surprised the whole 
house by the regular arrangement of his ideas, his command of language, 
and his precision on subjects of importance. His powers of memory were 
of great importance to him in Congress. He often remarked that he could 
accurately repeat a speech or sermon written by himself, by reading it 
over three times only. Tis talents as a statesman had been thoroughly 
tested, while leader of the orthodox party in the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church of Scotland. On many of the most important 
committees of Congress, Dr. Witherspoon was called to serve ; in some of 
them as chairman. It is known that the admirable publications of Con- 
gress calling the people to seasons of fasting and prayer, came from his 
pen. 

While serving his country in the character of a civilian, he did not lay 
aside his ministry. He eagerly embraced every opportunity of preaching, 


* What amount of agency Dr. W. performed in relation to this great event, we do not know. Possibly 
the expected work of Mr. Madison will throw light on the subject.. When a distinguished member of 


Congress said that “we were not yet ripe for a declaration of independence,” Dr. W. replied: “ in my 
judgment, sir, we are not only ripe, but rotting.” * 
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and of discharging the various duties of his station as a Christian minister, 
which he considered as his highest honor. Nor would he ever consent, as 
some other clerical members of Congress did, to change, in any particular, 
the dress which distinguished his order. 

In December, 1779, he resigned his house on the college-grounds to 
Vice President Smith, and retired to his country seat, situated about one 
mile from, and in full sight of, Princeton ; but his name continued to add 
celebrity to the institution, and it rapidly regained its former reputation. 
He, however, served his country again in the years 1781) and 1782, as a 
delegate to Congress. In 1783, he was induced, contrary to his own 
judgment, to cross the Atlantic, to endeavor to benefit the college. The 
expectation of obtaining funds from a nation with which we had just been 
at war, was altogether visionary. The result of his mission accorded with 
his expectations. On his return he withdrew, in a great measure, except 
on important occasions, from the exercise of those public functions that 
were not immediately connected with the duties of his office, as president 
of the college, or as minister of the gospel. 

Bodily infirmities began, at length, to fall heavily upon him. Tor more 
than two years previous to his death, he was afflicted with the loss of sight, 
which contributed to hasten the progress of his other disorders. He bore 
his sufferings with exemplary patience, and even cheerfulness ; nor would 
his active mind, and his unabated desire of usefulness, permit him, even in 
this situation, to desist from his ministry and his duties in the college, so 
far as his health would permit. During his blindness, he was frequently 
led into the pulpit, both at home and abroad; and always acquitted himself 
with his usual accuracy, and not unfrequently with more than his usual 
solemnity and animation. 

On the 15th of Nov. 1794, in the 73d year of his age, he retired to his 
eternal rest, full of honors and full of days, there to receive, through the 
mediation of the great Redeemer, the plaudit of his Lord, ‘‘ Well done, 
thou good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful over a few things, 
be thou ruler over many things; enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 
His remains were interred at Princeton, A neat Latin epitaph is en- 
graved on his tomb. , 

Dr. Witherspoon was twice married. He was united to his first wife, 
named Montgomery, in Scotland, at an early age. She was eminent for 
her piety and general excellence of character. His children, at the time 
of his removal to this country, consisted of three sons and two daughters. 
James, the eldest son, held the rank of major in the revolutionary army, 
and was killed at the battle of Germantown. John, was a physician of 
good talents and attainments; David, applied himself to the study of the 
law, and settled in North Carolina, where he became a respectable practi- 
tioner ; in 1780, he acted as private secretary to the president of Congress. 
President Smith, the successor of Dr. Witherspoon, married Ann, the 
eldest daughter; and Dr. David Ramsay, the historian of the revolution, 
married Frances, the youngest daughter. Dr. Witherspoon’s second wife 
was an American lady. In all the relations of husband, father, master, 
and friend, Dr. W. was faithful and affectionate. 

Dr. Witherspoon’s works have been published in four volumes octavo, 
(second edition in 1802,) with the sermon preached at his funeral by the 
Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New York. Among the most important of his 
publications are, “Serious Inquiry into the Nature and Effects of the 
Stage ;” ‘Dominion of Providence over the Passions of Men;” “ Justifi- 
cation by Free Grace, through Jesus Christ ;” ‘‘The Nature and Necessity 
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of Regeneration ;” “The Importance of Truth in Religion;” “The 
Connection which subsists between Sound Principles and a Holy Practice ;” 
« Essay on the Nature, Value, and Uses of Money ;” “The Druid,” a 
series of periodical essays ; ‘‘ Lectures on Divinity ; “ares Lectures on Moral 
Philosophy ;” and “ Lectures on Eloquence.” His works are still in high 
repute on both sides of the Atlantic. It is understood that a new collection 
of them, with a Memoir, is in preparation, by the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, 
of Philadelphia, the successor of Dr. Smith in the presidency of the college 
of New Jersey. 


MEMOIRS OF MINISTERS, 


WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION 
OF THAT INSTITUTION. 


By John Farmer, 
' Cor. Sec’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


[Continued from Vol. viii. p. 344.] 


Notz.—The year they were graduated is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 


SEABORN COTTON. 


1651. SkaAsorn Corron was son of Rev. John Cotton, of Boston, one of the 
ecclesiastical fathers of New England. He was born on the Atlantic Ocean in 1633, 
while his parents were on their voyage to this country, and was baptized in the First 
Church in Boston, on the 6th of September, of the same year. From the circumstance 
of his birth, he was nained Srasorn, which is latinized in the college catalogue, 
Marigena. Enjoying the advantages of his father’s instructions until he was nineteen 
years of age, he was well prepared to enter on a course of theological studies at the time 
of his leaving college; but the death of his father the next year deprived him of those 
stores of learning and experience for which the former was so eminently distinguished. 
With whom he completed his studies we know not. After preaching several years, he 
was invited to settle at Hampton, then in Massachusetts, but now in New Hampshire. 
He was ordained in 1660, as successor to Rev. Timothy Dalton, who died the next year 
at an advanced age. Here he remained in the peaceable enjoyment of his ministry, with 
but one interruption, which will be noticed at the close of this article, until his death, 
which occurred 19th April, 1686, in the 53d year of his age. 

Of the ministerial life and character of Mr. Cotton, we have but little information. 
Indeed, there is scarcely any thing found in contemporary historians respecting him. 
His nephew, Dr. Cotton Mather, in the biography of Mr. Cotton’s father, speaks of the 
son as being ‘‘a thorough scholar, and an able preacher,” and as ‘ condemning the errors 
of his namesake Pelagius,’ a celebrated heresiarch of the fifth century, whose real name 
was Morgan. The Artillery Election Sermon for 1673, was preached by Mr. Cotton, but 
it appears not to have been printed, nor is it probable that any thing by him issued from 
the press. There is a petition to the Council of New Hampshire from him in 1685, of 
which the original is in the office of the Secretary of State. It is as follows: 


To the Honorable his Majesty’s Council for the Province of New-Hampshire. 


The Petition of SEAnorne Corton, of Hampton in the Province abovesuid, 
Humspiy SHEWETH, 


That whereas by an act of his Majesty’s Council in this Province, bearing date as I 
conceive, Dec. 10, 1683, the people in the several towns, were left at their liberty 
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whether they would pay their ministers, or no, after the first of January ensuing that act, 
unless their ministere would administer baptism and the Lord’s supper to such as desired 
it, according to his Majesty’s letter to the Massachusetts’, which was never denied by me 
to any that orderly asked it; yet too many people have taken occasion thereby, both to 
withhold what was my due before that act, for the year 1683, as also for the year 1684, 
and are likely to do so for the year 1685, except this Honorable Council see cause to 
pass an act, and order the trustees of Hampton, that I may have my dues according to 
the town’s compact upon record, and their agreement with myself many years since ;— 
the time also drawing nigh, when for this present year, I should have my rate made, 
doth hasten me to present this address, and to request your Honors’ favor therein: if 
your Honors send an order to our trustees, your Honors may possibly see cause to omit 
the naming myself as requesting it, all which I leave to your Honors’ generous accept- 
ance, and am your Honors’ : 
Humbly devoted, 


SEABORNE COTTON. 
Hampton, Sept. 5, 1685. 


In answer to this petition, the Council ordered that “the petitioner be left to the law 
to have his remedy against the persons he contracted with for his dues.” 

The year before this petition was presented, and during the persecution of Rev. Joshua 
Moody of Portsmouth, of which an account will be given in the memoir of that gentle- 
man, Lieut. Governor Cranfield, the chief magistrate of New Hampshire, in a profane 
bravado, sent word to Mr. Cotton, that ‘* when he had prepared his soul, he would come 
and demand the sacrament of him as he had done at Portsmouth.” Upon receiving this 
notice, and resolving not to comply with Cranfield’s request, Mr. Cotton withdrew to 
Boston, where he remained several weeks. While there, he preached a sermon in 
reference to the imprisonment of Mr. Moody, by Cranfield, from the words, ‘‘ Peter was 
therefore kept in prison ; but prayer was made without ceasing of the church to God for 
him.’—Acts xii. 5, which gave great offence to Cranfield and his friends in New 
Hampshire. Mr. Cotton however, suffered no molestation on this account, He returned 
to his charge at Hampton, and there closed his days in peace. 

Mr. Cotton was twice married. His first wife was Dorothy Bradstreet, daughter of 
Goy. Simon Bradstreet. Her mother was a daughter of Gov. Thomas Dudley, and was 
the lady so highly esteemed for her poetical powers. By her, who died 26th February 
1672, Mr. Cotton had the following children: Dorothy, who married Col? Smith of 
Hampton, and died leaving no issue; John, born 8th May, 1658, graduated at Harvard 
College 1678, and succeeded his father; Ann, born 23d April, 1661; Sarah, born 2d 
July, 1663; Eliza, born 13th September 1665, married Rev. William Williams of Hatfield, 
and left sons, William, H. C. 1705, and Elisha, H. C. 1711, who was rector of Yale 
College; Mercy, born 3d November, 1666, married Capt. Peter Tufts, of Medford, 
Massachusetts, and was mother of Thomas Tufts, H. C. 1701, and Rev. John Tufts, H. C. 
1708; Maria, born 22d April, 1670, married Mr. Atwater, and afterwards Mr. Samuel 
Patridge, and had sons, Cotton and William, who graduated at Yale College 1729, and 
probably some others. The second wife of Mr. Cotton was the widow of Dr. Anthony 
Crosby, of Rowley. By her, he had one son, Roland, who was graduated at Harvard 
College in 1696, who was a physician. Ann and Sarah were both married, one to Mr. 
Richard Pierce ; the other to a Mr. Carr.—Johnson, Hist. New England, 36. Belknap, 
Hist. NV. H. 107, 479, 481. Mather, Magnalia, i. 259. Coll. N. H. Hist. Soc. ii. 204. 


{ 


ISAAC CHAUNCY. 


1651. IsAac CHaunecy was son of Rev. Charles Chauncy, who became the second 
president of Harvard College. President Chauncy was son of George Chauncy, Esq. of 
Hertfordshire, England, a descendant from Chauncy de Chauncy, who went to England 
with William the Conqueror, in 1066. He was baptized according to the family gene- 
alogy, in the church at Yardley, 5th November, 1592; was educated at Trinity College, 
in the University of Cambridge; was settled in several places in England, but suffering 
much persecution, came to this country in 1638; preached at Plymouth and Scituate 
until 1654, when he succeeded President Dunster, at Cambridge, where he died 19th of 
February, 1672, aged 82. ; 

Six of President Chauncy’s sons were educated at Harvard College, of whom Isaac, 
the subject of this article, was the eldest. He was born in England, on the 23d of 
August, 1632, and was in his 6th year when his father arrived at Plymouth. He and his 
brother Ichabod, entered the same class, and both were graduated the same year. It is 
probable that they both returned to their native land at the same time, having both of 
them received a theological education. Isaae was settled in the parish of Woodborough, 
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inthe reign of — 
Charles Il. After the year 1662, he was pastor to a Congregati on eee at Andover, 
in the same county. His society worshipped in the same place w people under 
the pastoral care of Rev. Samuel Sprint, and it was proposed to unite t ie two congrega- 
tions, but it being opposed by some of Mr. Chauncy’s people, the union was not effected. 
Soon after this Mr. Chauncy applied himself to the study of physic, and having removed 
from Andover to London, resolved to establish himself in that profession. But after the 
death of Rev. John Owen, D. D. in 1683, he was chosen to succeed this eminent divine, 
and continued to officiate to the church in Berry Street, in London, for many years. 

« At length,” says Dr. Calamy, “finding the society decrease and decay, he took up a 
resolution wholly to quit ministerial service, and no entreaties could prevail with him to 
the contrary. Though he was no popular preacher, yet Mr. Sprint, who was a good 
judge of learning, and knew him well, always gave him the character of a learned man ; 
which will scarce be denied him by any unprejudiced persons, that were well acquainted 
with him.” He died in London, 12th February, 1712, in the 80th year of his age. 

His publications mentioned by Dr. Calamy, are, The Divine Institution of Congrega- 
tional Churches, Ministers and Ordinances, as has been professed by those of that persua- 
“sion, asserted and proved from Scripture, 8vo.; An Essay to the Interpretation of the 
Angel Gabriel’s prophecy, delivered by the Prophet Daniel, Chap. ix. 24; Christ’s 
Ascension to fill all things, in a Sermon at Horsely-down, 8vo. 

Mr. Chauncy married in England, and left a number of descendants. The name of his 
wife was Jane,. His children were Isaac, Uzziel, who died 31st August, 1696 ; Charles, 
who came to New England, and was a merchant in Boston, and died in 1711; and 
Elizabeth, who married 10th December, 1689, John Nisbet, of London, and died in 1727. 
Charles was father to the celebrated Rev. Charles Chauncy, D. D. who graduated at 
Harvard College in 1721, and was minister of the First Church in Boston from 25th 
October, 1727, to his death, 10th February, 1787, in the 83d year of his age—Calamy, 
Account of Ejected Ministers, ii. 761. Continuation of the same, ii. 877, 878. 
Deane, Hist. Scituate, 177, 178. 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Society, x. 171. MS. Gene- 
alogy of the Cuauncys. 


in Wiltshire, from whence he was ejected by the Bartholomew 


ICHABOD CHAUNCY. 


1651. IcHAaBop CHauncy, brother of the preceding, was born in England, in 1635, 
and was three years old when brought to America. He studied divinity, probably with 
his father, and it is supposed he accompanied his brother to England, where he was 
appointed chaplain in Sir Edward Harley’s regiment, and was at Dunkirk in France in 
1662. He afterwards was a physician “ of good note”’ in the city of Bristol. Dr. Calamy 
says, ‘ He was prosecuted on the 35th Elizabeth, and upon that act suffered banishment. 
In 1684, he was compelled to abjure the realm ; and removed himself and his family into 
Holland. But upon King James’ liberty he returned to Bristol in 1686; and died there 
25th July, 161.” He was 56 years of age. There had been published in 1684, a work 
entitled, “Innocence Vindicated, by an Impartial Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Court of Sessions in Bristol, against Ichabod Chauncy, Physician in that city.” 

The wife of Dr. Chauncy was Mary King, who, after marrying a second husband, of 
the name of Guillim, died in 1736, at the age of 90, His children were Staunton, who 
died unmarried in Nevis, in 1707; Charles, who died in infancy, in London; Charles, 2d 
of the name, born 14th March, 1674, married 1708, and died 3d January, 1763, aged 89 ; 
leaving a son Charles, born 30th Sept. 1709, who was M.D., F.R.S., and F.A.S., and 
died 25th December, 1777, aged 68; Elizabeth; Mary; Nathaniel, born 14th February, 
1679, who was minister of Devizes nearly fifty years, and who died in May, 1750, aged 
71; Henry and two others, who died in infancy.—Calamy, Account of Ejected Minis- 
ters, li. 610, Ibid. Continuation, ii.756. MS. Genealogy of the Chauncys. 


JOSEPH ROWLANDSON. - ? 


1652. JosrpH Row aAwnnson, son of Thomas Rowlandson, one of the early freemen — 
of Massachusetts, who settled at Ipswich, but died at Lancaster, 17th November, 1657, 
was born before his father came to New England, ‘eal 

While a member of College, and during his last year, he committed a youthful maida 
meanor, for which he was sentenced 30th November, 1651, by the Court of Essex. 
County, to be “ whipt, unless he paye 5 lb. by Wednesday come 3 weekes, or be whi a 
the next Thursdaye, and 5 Ib. more, when the Court shall call for it, and to paye all 
charges 30s. for the marshall’s goeing with atachment for him to Cambridge and Boston, © 
and fees of Court.” The judges who gave this sentence were Gov.-John Endecott, — 
Simon Bradstreet, Samuel Symonds, Daniel Denison, and William Hathorne. The crime 
for which he received it is called a “scandelous lybell,” which was pasted up on the 
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meeting-house in Ipswich. The libel consisted of several articles, of which the most 
prominent is the following, copied from the Appendix of the Sixth Edition of Mrs. Row- 
landson’s Narrative of her Captivity. 


@ Gentlemen I beseech you looke heere and tell me truly have I not discharged my 
duty very well. I pray bee pleased to be informed further if a long tale of enuie puil 
me not doune I pray til all ye people have sene and then turne me. 


O God from heaven looke thou doune 
Do not thy servants wonder 

To see thy honour so abased 
Thy truth so troden under. 


The feete of proud malignant ones 
That love to give despight 

And of those that are innocent 
Yo turne aside the right. 


What could not enuie stopped bee 
Before it had thus gained 

Over the truth and what may bee 
By right of Jawe mayntayned ? 


What were not rulers able to 
It totally expell 

Or kad not they some might at least 
Its strength somewhat to quell ? 


O blessed God why didest thou 
Thy rulers all restraine 

From seeing enuie fully bent 
Its will for to mayntayne ? 


O enuie hast thou thus prevayld 
And is thy hand so high 

That now God’s ordinance must bee 
Proclaim’d a nullity ? 


Did ever enuie thus prevayle 
In any generation 

Was ever such an act as this 
Heard of in any nation ? 


Were ever those that God made one 
Devided thus in sunder 

Did ever ennie thus proceede 
Good hearers stand and wonder ? 


What men doe joyne it graunted is 
Men may againe dissever 

But what the Lord conioynes in one 
Disioyned may bee never. 


Whence comes it‘Enuie then that thou 
Doest this day triumph make 

And in the publick eares of ail 
This fundamental] stake ? 


ye Tartarian sulphur had expell’d 
. aes Or totally obscured 
. The light that long time half was quelld 
tae In her conscience so impured. 
a 
. And hence I enuie got the day 
4 Her conscience so to seare 
Till [ at length had found a way 
$, To put her out of fear. 
‘dg 
us And so did I cause her to say 
4 Even what it was I lyst. 
Nor care beeing had unto the truth 
Whether it hit or mist. 
VOL. IX, 15 
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If enuie hath thus deceived thee O woman, and the allurements of thy pretended 
friends conspiring therewith, so brought thee to belye thy conscience as it is credibly 
reported here in this towne wr I live that arn so indifferent to the thing as indeed cannot 
bee otherwise being so remote from wr you live: then I do profess that ye Court did 
well to free the poore man of his burthen, and if 1 knew bim I would certainly tell hitn 
so. More over me thinks I would tell him he hath indeed done very ill to keepe her so 
long from performing her promise to that same young-man so long agoe 5 which if I had 
knowledge of I could inform him punctually cuncerning. I pray you therefore that 
reade this writing inform him of my name and direct him to the towne where I live and 
I hope I may give him a little something for his further ease since I heare the Court hath 
proceeded so farre in that way already. In the mean-time I have made bold to send this 
writing, which least it should miscarry his -hands { did desire the bearer to set it up in 
publicke, that so he might not bee altogether un-informed of our iudgment heere in this 
toune. 

By mee, Jusrrcu PuEapeER in the Toune 


of Conscience, 3000 miles distant from any place well 
neerée in Newe-England.” 


Mr. Rowlandson afterwards sent a letter of submission to the Court, in which he says, 
“As concerning the writing which I so rashly affixed unto the Meeting-house I do 
desire to abhorre myselfe for my extreme folly in so doing, and I hope the Lord hath 
opened my eyes to see that in myselfe thereby that otherwise | might too late have 
lamented, but not timously repented of.” Ata Court holden at Ipswich, 25th March, 
1656, ‘‘Joseph Rowlandson upon his petition the Court remitted the remainder of his 
fine.” 

Before this time, (1656) Mr. Rowlandson had engaged in the ministry, and was 
employed as a preacher at Lancaster. He went to that place in the summer or fall of 
1654. In February following, he subscribed the town covenant and received his allot- 
ment of land. In 1656, his salary as minister was fixed at ‘fifty pounds by the year,” 
taking ‘‘ wheat at sixpence per bushel,” under the usual price, ‘and as God shall 
enlarge their estates, so shall they enlarge therein answerably,’ &c. In September, 
1657, the Commissioners ordered the Selectmen * to take care for the due encouragement 
of Master Rowlandson, and also for the erecting a meeting-house.” In compliance with 
these orders, a house for worship was erected soon after. Mr. R. continued to preach 
there several years without being ordained, but at length, being probably discouraged as 
to the prospect of receiving an invitation to settle there permanently, gave out his inten- 
tion of removing from town. The report of his determination caused a meeting to be 
holden (14th March, 1658) by the inhabitants, who invited him “to settle among them 
in the work of the ministry,” by a unanimous vote. He complied with the wishes of 
the town; a church was organized in September, 1660, and he was ordained at that 
time or soon afterwards. No particulars in relation to his ordination or ministry were 
known to Mr. Willard, the historian of Lancaster. The early records of the town are 
lost, and those of the church were probably consumed when the town was destroyed by 
the Indians. “There is reason to believe,” says Mr. Willard, that Mr. R. was a man 
of good talents and a faithful minister.” Cotton Mather and all traditions are in his favor. 
He is mentioned by this writer as an “ author of lesser composures.”? What these com- 
posures were, it was not the good fortune of Mr. Willard to ascertain, and it may be 
doubted whether they can ever be recalled from their oblivion, and if they were in style 
like the “scandelous lybell,” or his retractation, they had better remain with ‘ the lost 
things of the earth.” ; 

In the peaceful valley of the Nashaway, among an industrious and sober people, and 
in the enjoyment of freedom, Mr. Rowlandson remained more than twenty years, when 
on a sudden, and while absent on a journey, all his fond expectations in regard to the 
growth of the settlement and the prosperity of his flock, were forever blasted. On the 
10th of February, 1676, the Indians to the number, as was computed, of fifteen hundred 
invested the town ‘‘in five distinct bodies and places.” There were at that time more 
than fifty families in Lancaster, After killing a number of persons in different parts of 
the town, they directed their course to the house of Mr. Rowlandson. The house was 
pleasantly situated on the brow of a small hill, commanding a fine view of the valley of 
the north branch of the river, and the amphitheatre of hills to the west, north and east, 
It was filled with soldiers and inhabitants to the number of forty-two, and was guarded 
only in front, not like the other garrisons, with flankers at the opposite angles. 
* Quickly,” says Mrs. Rowlandson in her Narrative, “it was the dolefullest day that 
ever mine eyes saw.” The house was defended with determined bravery for upwards 
of two hours. The enemy after several unsuccessful attempts to set fire to the building, 
filled a cart with combustible matter, and approached in the rear, where there was no 
fortification. In this way the house was, soon enveloped in flames. The inhabitants 
finding further resistance useless, were compelled at length to surrender, to avoid 
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perishing in the ruins of the building. No other garrison was destroyed but that of Mr. 
Rowlandson’s. One man only escaped. The rest, twelve in number, were either put to 
death, or killed on the spot. No less than seventeen of Mr. Rowlandson’s family and 
connection, of whom was his brother Thomas, and Mrs. Kerley, a sister of his wife, were 
put to death or taken prisoners. Mrs. R. was taken by a Narraganset Indian, and sold to 
Ee mmepia, a Sagamore, and connected with Philip by marriage ; .their squaws being 

Mr. Rowlandson, at the time of this dreadful calamity, was at Boston, with Capt. 
Kerley and Mr. Drew, two of his parishioners, soliciting military aid from Gov. Leverett 
and the Council. The anguish they felt on their return is not to be described. They 
knew not the calamity which had befallen them ‘till their eyes beheld it.” Their 
dwellings had been destroyed: the wife of one was buried in the ruins ; the wives of the 
two others and several of their children, were in the power of the savages, treading their 
way through the trackless forest in the severity of winter; with no comforts to supply 
their necessities, no friends to cheer them, and nothing but the unmingled dread of a 
hopeless captivity in prospect. 

Deep distress and incessant anxiety were the attendants of Mr. R. for a season. His 
wife however, did not undergo a long captivity. She was redeemed, and returned to her 
husband after traversing the wilderness with the Indians eleven weeks and five days. 
Twenty pounds were paid for her redemption, which sum was raised by the ladies in 
Boston and Mr. Usher, whose bounty she acknowledges in her Narrative. Her children, 
excepting the youngest, who was wounded at the capture, and died in a few weeks after 
she was taken, were also redeemed. After living on the charity of his friends, and 
preaching in several places in Massachusetts, Mr. R., with his family, removed from 
Boston to Wethersfield, in Connecticut as early as May, 1677. He was installed there 
the same year, and it is believed, as a colleague with Rev. Gershom Bulkley, who about 
that time retired from the ministry. But his continuance here was but short, as he died 
24th November, 1678, leaving a wife, who was daughter of Mr. John White, of Lan- 
caster. His children were, Mary, born 1658, died 1661 ; Joseph, born 7th March, 1661, 
was captured by the Indians, and was returned to Major Waldron, at Dover, 1676, 
married and settled at Wethersfield, where he died 22d January, 1712, aged 51, leaving 
a son Wilson, born 8th January, 1703, died 3d July, 1735, aged 32; Mary, born 12th 
August, 1665; Sarah, born 15th September, 1669, and died among the Indians, within 
nineteen days after Lancaster was destroyed. The name of Rowlandson continued at 
Wethersfield about one hundred years.— Willard, Hist. of Lancaster, 3739, 59—62. 
Ibid, MS. Communication to me from Wethersfield. Ibid, in Preface to the 5th and 
6th Editions of the Narrative of Mrs. Rowlandson’s Captivity, vii., viii. Hubbard, 
Indian Wars, 60. Increase Mather, do. 22. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 20, 23. Holmes, 
Annals of America, i., 378. Harrington, Century Sermon, 1753, p. 14. Whitney, 
Hist. Co. Worcester, Art. LANcAsTeR. Trumbull, Hist. Connecticut, i. 494. 


THOMAS SHEPARD. 


1653. Tuomas SHEPARD was son of Rev. Thomas Shepard, minister of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, who arrived in New England 3d October, 1635, and died 25th August, 
1649, aged 49. He was born in London, 5th April, 1635, consequently was not five 
months old when he crossed the Atlantic. His mother, who was Margaret Fowteville, 
of Buttercranbe, in Yorkshire, died at Cambridge the next winter after her arrival. , His 
father died when Thomas was fourteen years of age, leaving him a manuscript containing 
his “birth and life,” with a particular account of his dangers and sufferings in his first 
attempts to come to New England in 1634, which he wrote in 1647, being apprehensive 
that his earthly career would be terminated before his son should arrive at mature 
age. Thomas completed his college course at the age of eighteen, and in pursuance 
of the wishes expressed in his father’s instructions, devoted himself to the study of 
theology. He began to preach before he was twenty-one, and after officiating a short 
time, he was invited to settle as a colleague with Rev. Zechariah Symmes, who had 
been the minister at Charlestown twenty-four years. He accepted the invitation, and was 
ordained 13th April, 1659. He fulfilled the high expectations which were raised 
respecting his piety and talents, and continued until his death, which was occasioned by 
the small-pox, a faithful and highly acceptable minister. He died 22d December, 1677, 
in the 43d year of his age. That infectious and alarming disease prevailed among his 
people at that time, and numbers of them died. 'The Middlesex county reels state, 
that ninety-one persons died at Charlestown, of the small-pox in the years 1677-8. 
Inoculation was then unknown. Mr. Shepard received the infection from visiting a 
person who much desired to see him. “ But he went,” says Dr. C. Mather, with his 
life in his hand, and which he courageously and undauntedly expected the contagious 
distemper arresting of him, did put an end to his life, and therein surely after some sort, 
entitled him unto the crown of martyrdom.” Such temerity in these days would hardly 
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be thought sufficient to entitle one to the rank of a martyr. The Magnalia contains the 
following copy of his epitaph: 


D. O.-M. S. 
Repositae sunt hic Reliquie 
THOMA SHEPARDI, 
viri Sanctissimi, alii 
Eruditione, Virtute Omnigend, Moribusq ; Suavissimis Ornatissimi 
Theologi Consultissimi 
Concionatoris Eximii: 
Qui filius fuit Thome Shepardi Clarissimus, 
Memoratissimi Pastoris olim Ecclesia Cantabrigiensis ; 
Et in Ecclesia Caroliensi Presbyter docens ; 
Fide ac Vité verus Episcopus: 
Optime de Re Literaria meritus : 
Qua Curator Collegii Harvardini vigilantissimus ; 
_ Qua Municipii Academici Socius Primarius ; 
Ta Tov Iyjoov Xo.otov ov Tau savtov CytTwr. 
In D. Jesu placidi obdormivit Anno 1677. Dec. 22, 
AXtalis Sue 43. 
Totius Novangelie Lachrymis Defletus ; 
Usq; et Usq; Deflendus. 


President Oakes in a Latin Oration delivered at the Commencement of 1678, represents 
Mr. Shepard as distinguished for his erudition, prudence, modesty and integrity; as a 
strenuous defender of the orthodox faith, and as holding the first rank among the ministers 
of the day. His Election Sermon preached in 1672, was printed in 4to pp. 56. His 
instructions to his son Thomas, while a student at college, contain good counsel, and are 
here introduced. They were written about 1674. 


Instructions of Rev. Thomas SHEPARD, Minister of Charlestown, Mass. 
to his son, while a member of College. 


I. To remember the great end of his life even the glorifying of God through Christ, 
and the end of this turn of life even the fitting him for the most glorious work of the holy 
ministry. For this end, your father hath set you apart with many tears, and hath given 
you up to your God that he might delight in you. And I had rather see you buried in 
your grave, than grow light, loose, wanton or profane: God’s secrets in the holy 
Scriptures are never made known to common and profane spirits; and therefore be sure 
to begin and end every day wherein you study, with earnest prayer to God; reading 
some part of the Scripture daily, and setting apart some time in the day (though but one 
quarter of an hour) for meditations of the things of God. 

II. To remember that these are times of much knowledge, and therefore one almost as 
good be no scholar, as not to excel in knowledge ; wherefore abhor one hour of. idleness, 
as you would be ashamed of one hour of drunkenness. Though I would not have you 
study late in the night usually, yet know that God will curse your soul, while the sin of 
idleness is nourished, which hath spoiled so many hopeful youths in their first blossoming 
in the college. Hence don’t content yourself to do as much as your tutor sets you 
about, but know, that you will never excel in learning, unless you do somewhat else in 
private hours, wherein his care cannot reach you. 

II. To make your studies as pleasant and as fruitful as can be, first by singling out 
two or three scholars, the most godly, learned and studious, and such as you can. love 
best, and such as will most Jove you, of any that you find among your equals, as also 
some that are superiors, and often manage discourses with them on all subjects which 
you have before you; and mark diligently what occurred remarkable in every one’s 
conferences, disputations and other exercises, but by no means letting too much leak 
away by visits. Next by having a variety of studies before you, that when you shall be 
weary of one book of theme, you may have recourse with another. Then, by prose- 
cuting of studies in some order and method; and therefore, every year at least, if not 
oftener, fixing the course thereof, so as you may not allow yourself to be ordinarily 
therein interrupted. Fourthly, by giving of difficult studies the flower of your thoughts 
and not suffering any difficulty to pass you, till by industry or inquiry, you have mastered 
it. Fifthly, by keeping an appetite for studies, by intermixing meditation, and at fit 
seasons recreation, but by such as might moderately stir thee, and render the spirit more 
lively to its duties. Sixthly, by making of choice collections from what authors you 
peruse and having proper indices to your collections, and therewithal contriving still bow 
to reduce all unto your own more particular service in your exercises or ‘otherwise. 
Seventhly, by taking pains in preparing for your recitations, declamations, disputations, 
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and not upon any pretence whatever, hurry them off indigestedly. Reading without 
meditation is useless ; meditation without reading will be barren. But here f would not 
have you forget a speech of your blessed grandfather to a scholar, that complained to him 
of a bad memory, which discouraged him from reading. Lege, lege, aliquid herebit. 
That sentence in Proverbs xiv. 23, deserves to be written in letters of gold on your study- 
table, “ In all labor there is profit.’ But, lastly, by praying much not only for heav- 
enly, but also human Jearning: for remember that prayer at Christ’s feet, for all the 
learning you want, shall fetch you in more in’an hour, than possibly you may get by all 
the books, and helps you have otherwise, in many years. 

IV. To be grave in vour carriage towards all the scholars; but be watchful against 
the two great sins of many scholars, of which the first is youthful lusts, speculative 
wantonness, and secret filthiness, for which God blinds and hardens young men’s hearts, 
and his Holy Spirit departing from such unclean sties. The second is malignancy and 
secret distaste of holiness, and the power of godliness and the professors of it. Both of 
these sins you will fall into, unto your own perdition, if you be not careful of your 
company : for there are, and will be such in every scholastical society, as will teach you 
how to be filthy, and how to jest, and scoff, and to scorn at godliness, and at the 
professors thereof; whose company I charge you to fly as from the devil, and abhor: and 
that you may be kept from these read often that Scripture, Proverbs ii. 10—12, 16. 

V. Remember to entreat God with tears before you come to hear any sermon, that 

thereby God would powerfully speak to your heart, and make his truth precious to you. 
Neglect not to write after the preacher always in handsome books, and be careful always 
to preserve and peruse the same. And upon Sabbath days make exceeding conscience 
of sanctification ; mix not your other studies, much less vain and carnal discourses, with 
the duties of that holy day, but remember that command, Leviticus xix. 30—* Ve shall 
keep my Sabbaths, and reverence my sanctuary: Iam the Lord.” 
- VI. Remember that whensoever you hear, read, or conceive any divine truth, you 
study to affect your heart with it. Take heed of receiving truth into your head, without 
the love of it in your heart, lest God give you to strong delusions. If God reveal any 
truth to you, be sure you be humbly and deeply thankful. 


Mr. Shepard. left but one son, Thomas, to whom the foregoing instructions were given, 
and two daughters. The son was born 5th July, 1658, graduated at Harvard College 
1676, and succeeded his father at Charlestown in 1680, where he died after a short 
ministry of five years, on the 8th June, 1685, aged 27. One of the daughters, after 
marrying a Quincy, was the second wife of Rev. Moses Fiske, of Braintree, now Quincy. 
—MS. Birth and Life of Rev. Thomas Shepard, of Cambridge. This work has been 
within a few years published by Rev. Nehemiah Adams. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 100. 
Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. Art. SHEPARD. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF DICKINSON COLLEGE, PA. 


[Prepared by Professor Caldwell, at the request of the Editor.] 


[The fortune of Dickinson College has been so various, and its vicissitudes so numerous and 
of such a character, that it not only becomes difficult but inexpedient to detail the minute cir- 
cumstances of every part of its history. In consequence of the frequent changes which have 
taken place in its administration, but few names have become identified with that of the college ; 
and to this, rather than any thing else, is probably to be referred the solution of the fact, that its 
history, except for a period of about nine years—from 1821 to 1830—hbas never been given to the 
public. In making out the following statistical sketch, therefore, the writer has had little to 
depend on besides the Minutes of the trustees, and answers given to a few doubtful questions by 
some of the early friends of the institution. ] 


‘Caruiste, the seat of Drcxtnson Cotxeer, is situated in the great Cumber- 
land Valley, and is about one hundred and twenty miles, nearly west from Phil- 
adelphia, and eighteen from Harrisburg. ‘This valley lies between two ranges, 
known in the State by the names of the North and South Mountains, and 
throughout its whole extent is distinguished for its healthfulness, the richness 
of its soil, and the picturesque beauty of its neighboring mountain-scenery. 
The great western route ‘from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, formerly passed 
through the borough of Carlisle, but recently the travel has become somewhat 
divided. 
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It ‘appears by a correspondence which the trustees held in 1784 with a gen- 
tleman in Europe, subsequently president of the college, “that the idea of the 
propriety and importance of a seminary of learning, to be located on the western 
side of the Susquehannah, had long been entertained by some gentlemen in the 
State.” This subject was agitated before the revolutionary conflict; but the 
difficulty of obtaining a charter under the colonial government, with other cir- 
cumstances of embarrassment, delayed an organization for this purpose. Imme- 
diately after the close of the war, the plan of establishing such an institution 
was again revived, when the subject was prosecuted with vigor and success. 
The considerations that urged to the establishment of the college, and which 
had determined its location in Carlisle, may be gathered from the following 
extract from the correspondence before referred to. “The fitness of the situa- 
tion—appearing not only as central to the State, but to the other States of the 
Union—and the healthfulness, fertility, and pleasantness of the country around, 
recommended the place. The great embarrassments which learning lay under 
during the war, and was still laboring under from its effects, pointed it out as a 
virtue, peculiarly commendable and necessary at the time, to use our best 
endeavors to revive the drooping sciences. Gratitude to the Author of our 
deliverance, in the prosperous conclusion of the war, laid us under obligations 
to exert ourselves in support of that, which had been, under God, the means of 
our happy and unexpected success. Our new connection with, and relation to, 
the other nations; the management of our own peculiarly complicated form of 
union and government, and especially the important interest of religion and 
virtue in this growing empire,—these were the motives which gave rise to this 
institution.” 

Stimulated by these high and generous considerations, the friends of the 
establishment immediately made application to the General Assembly of Penn- 
-sylvania, and obtained a charter, establishing a college in the borough of 
‘Carlisle, this being then “near one hundred miles more to the westward of the 
Atlantic ocean than any of the other Americancolleges.” Its location has ever 
been considered a fortunate one. Removed from the attractions and dissi- 
pating influence of a large town, and at the same time enjoying the advantages 
arising from a connection with a beautiful village, which has grown up with the 
college, till it now contains about 4,000 inhabitants. No situation could have 
been more favorable to the prosperity and success of a literary institution. By 
the charter which established the college, it was among other things deter- 
mined, “That in memory of the great and important services rendered to his 
country by His Excellency John Dickinson, Esq. President of the Supreme 
Executive Council, and in commemoration of his very liberal donation to the 
institution, the said college shall be forever hereafter called and known by 
the name of Dickinson Conner.” Here is presented the origin of the 
name of the college, at the same time that His Excellency John Dickinson, 
Esq., then residing in Philadelphia, is pointed out as one of the most distin- 
guished benefactors of the institution. It was also provided by the charter, 
“That the head or chief master of the college shall be called and styled The 
Principat of the college,” which is the name the president bears in all legal 
instruments, up to the present time. 

The first meeting of the trustees was held in Philadelphia, September 15, 
1783, when there were present of those named in the charter, His Excellency 
John Dickinson, and the Hon. James Ewing, President and Vice President of 
the Supreme Executive Council of the State; Henry Hill, Robert McPherson, 
William M’Clay, Michael Hahn, Alexander McClean, Stephen Duncan, Wil- 
liam McCleary, Esquires ; and Doctor Benjamin Rush. These gentlemen, after 
being qualified according to the provisions of the charter, proceeded to the elec- 
tion of a president of the board, to which office Mr. Dickinson was called by a 
unanimous vote, and which he continued to fill, by the repeated solicitations of 
the board, till the time of his death, in 1808. Thus we find the trustees organ- 
ized under the charter of the State, entering upon the duties of their high trust 
with little to sustain them besides the consciousness of “ pure intentions directed 
to the accomplishment of worthy purposes.” Sustained and cheered by this, 
the president of the board, in an address to his associate trustees, very appro- 
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priately says, “We may without presumption believe that the oblation of our 
endeavors will not be unacceptable before the greatest and best of Beings ;” 
and adds, “May His goodness deign to bless the exertions of us, and our suc- 
cessors, so that all our efforts may be agreeable to his will.” 

Being without funds, the first efforts of the trustees were directed to secur- 
ing the means of carrying their designs into execution. For obtaining these, 
considerable reliance seems to have been placed on contributions from the 
friends of learning in Europe; and William Bingham, Esq. was sent out as 
agent for this purpose. He however did not succeed so well as was anticipated, 
nor so well as such agents had usually done previously to the war. Indeed, he 
informed the trustees by letter, soon after his arrival in London, that “from the 
present circumstances and dispositions of the people, he had no hopes of obtain- 
ing subscriptions for the college then, but must wait some more favorable 
time.” The trustees, however, did not depend entirely on aid from abroad, but 
made arrangements, at this their first meeting, to send agents into every part.of 
Pennsylvania and the neighboring States. They also, at this meeting, appointed 
a committee, ‘to make inquiry for a proper lot, not less than twelve acres, in 
the borough of Carlisle, for erecting the college—having a particular reference 
to the health and pleasantness of the situation; to prepare a drawing of the 
college, and to make an estimate of the expense of purchase and building.” It 
will subsequently appear that this lot was not procured till more than fifteen 
years had elapsed, and that the college building was not erected till several 
years later. 

The next meeting of the board was held at the court-house in Carlisle on the 
6th of April, 1784. “Being met at 5 o’clock P. M.,” say the minutes of the 
board, “ his Excellency, the president, addressed the board on the importance 
of the business which came before them, informing them of the original motives. 
of founding the institution.” By a reference to these motives, he urged upon the 
board the importance of diligence and perseverance in the prosecution of their 
objects ; and confidently infers, that such a course will ensure to them the aid of 
their fellow citizens. “ When,” says he, “ the inhabitants of this and the neigh- 
boring counties observe your faithful labor, for communicating to their youth the 
treasures of science, collected by the wise and goodof all ages and nations, what. 
father can be so cruel as not to strive, that his child may partake of the distribu- 
tion. Miserably will he deceive himself by supposing, that any inheritance he 
can bequeath, is to be compared to a well-cultivated mind. It is betraying 
posterity, to leave them wealth, without teaching them how to use it; and thus, 
too frequently, all the cares and toils of a parent’s life prove to be utterly 
thrown away, by his neglecting the great article of instruction.” Fortunate 
would it have been, not only for the interests of this college, but for the cause 
of learning in general, if the correctness of the views here so well expressed, 
had been, thus early in our national history, generally appreciated. : 

At this meeting, a committee was appointed, “to whom was referred the 
consideration of the present state of the funds, or amount of subscriptions for 
Dickinson College, and to devise ways and means for increasing the same.” 
They report the amount of subscriptions, in cash, certificates and land, to be 
£2,839 12s 6d; and that so much of this sum was immediately productive, as 
would raise about £130 per annum. In view of this low state of the funds, it 
was deemed expedient to renew the exertions for obtaining private subscrip- 
tions; and to present a petition to the legislature of the State, praying an 
endowment,—which petition was prepared and presented at their next session, 
The next business of the board was to organize a faculty. This was done by 
the unanimous election of the Rev. Charles Nisbet, S. I’. D., of Montrose, in 
Scotland, as principal, and of Mr. James Ross—favorably known among clas- 
sical scholars as the author of a valuable Latin grammar—professor of the 
Greek and Latin languages. Mr. R. at once took charge of the grammar school, 
which was opened in “the school-house of the borough,”—a small two-story 
brick building, which still occupies its place in an alley a little southeast of 
what is now the public square. On the 30th of September, the number of stu- 
dents was eighteen, when a small appropriation was made by the trustees to fit 
up an apartment on the upper floor of the building, for the use of the mathe- 
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matical classes; and, by the 15th of the next June, the number had increased 
to thirty-five. Mr. Ross was assisted in their instruction by Mr. Robert John- 
ston, who was subsequently elected professor of mathematics. 

It was at this time that the Rev. Dr. Nisbet, having accepted the appoint- 
ment of principal of Dickinson College, arrived in this country ; and the state 
of things when he took charge of this then infant institution has been in part at 
least described. The trustees were as yet without a college edifice—without 
apparatus, or books, or even funds in any degree adequate to the accomplish- 
ment of their designs. And the legislature had already passed silently over.the 
petition they had presented for aid; so that they yet seemed to have nothing on 
which confidently to rely for success, but their own persevering zeal. These 
circumstances must have seemed rather discouraging, as well to the trustees as 
to him who had so recently exchanged the pastoral care of a church, where he 
enjoyed an association with the scenes of his native country and with the most 
learned men of Great Britain, for the guardianship of an institution, which gave 
so little immediate promise of success—far away in the interior of a new 
country. , 

Dr. Nisbet brought a great amount of talent and learning to the discharge of 
the duties of his station, to which they were devoted with the greatest fidelity. 
He was an admirer of liberty, to which he exhibited his attachment by espous- 
ing the cause of America during her straggle with Great Britain; yet it has 
been said by some, (and perhaps it would be strange if it were otherwise,) that 
he did not enter into the spirit of our institutions with so much zeal as did many 
of those who had taken a part in our revolutionary conflict, or as his peculiar 
circumstances, as the president of an American college, seemed to them to 
require. An attachment to the newly-formed institutions and government of 
his adopted country seemed the more necessary for his popularity and success, 
as we find that his duties were not confined to the domestic arrangements of 
the college ; but at the next meeting of the board after his arrival at Carlisle, 
he was by a resolution of that body requested “to undertake a mission into such 
of the neighboring States as shall be thought proper, to solicit subscriptions for 
the college from the friends of literature ; and likewise to visit the city of Phil- 
adelphia and every part of Pennsylvania, where there is a prospect of success 
in his undertaking.” To what extent, or with what success, this mission was 
prosecuted does not appear. At the same meeting at which Dr. Nisbet received 
this agency, the Rev. Robert Davidson, 8. T. D., was elected to the “ profes- 
sorship of history, geography, chronology, rhetoric, and belles-lettres.’ The 
board of instruction now consisted of the president, professors Ross and David- 
son, Mr. Johnston, teacher of mathematics, and a Mr. Jait, who had been 
appointed “to teach the students to read and write the English language with 
elegance and propriety.” 

To sustain the operations of the college as now organized, the trustees, in 
addition to their other efforts, determined to renew their application to the 
legislature for aid, which resulted in a grant, at their next session, “of £500 in 
specie, and 10,000 acres of the unappropriated lands of the State.” On the 18th 
of October, while this application was pending, Dr. Nisbet sent in to the trus- 
tees a resignation of his office, alleging the very bad state of his health and that 
of his family, with the confidence that the climate did not suit his constitution, 
as the considerations which had induced him to this measure. His resignation 
was accepted, and the Rev. Professor Davidson, who was at the same time 
settled over the Presbyterian church in Carlisle, was appointed principal of the 
college, pro tempore. his station he filled to the entire satisfaction of the 
trustees, till the May following, when Dr. Nisbet—his health having been 
restored—was re-elected to the office, and entered on the discharge of its 
duties. The state of the funds of the college was now improving; but as yet 
they consisted principally of lands which could not be made immediately availa- 
ble. The trustees, however, exhibited a commendable zeal in providing the 
means of instruction, by procuring, as they did this year, a set of philosophieal 
apparatus, and by making arrangements for giving additional instruction in the 
English department. ; : 

On the 27th of September, 1787, was held the first public commencement, 
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when the honors of the college were conferred on nine young men, who were 
adjudged by the president qualified to receive them. There was not, up to this 
time, nor till the year 1796, any regular course of study established by the trus- 
tees, or any classification of the students; and consequently there was no regu- 
lar time of holding the public exercises, or of conferring the degrees. The 
next year, on the 7th of May, was graduated a class of eleven; on the 3d of 
June,1789, another, consisting of the same number, and on the 28th of Sep- 
tember, 1790, another of twelve. The minutes of the board give no account of 
any graduates the next year; but on the 2d of May, 1792, was craduated a 
class of thirty-three—the largest ever sent out from the college. The opera- 
tions of the college were, during all this time, cireumscribed within the limits of 
the small school-house, of which mention has been made; except that some 
classes had received instruction in rooms in the town, temporarily procured for 
their use. In April, 1787, provision had been made by the board to open nego- 
tiations with the Congress of the United States, through the Secretary of the 
Treasury, for the purchase of the public works in the immediate vicinity, erected 
before the revolution as winter quarters and a recruiting station for the troops 
then employed in defence of our frontier; with a design of appropriating them 
to the use of learning, and converting them into abodes for the candidates of 
other honors than those purchased on the battle-field. In January, 1788, they 
even went so far as to give private instructions to their committee, to offer the 
sum of $20,000 in purchase of this property ; and in 1789, the subject was again 
called up before the board, and letters were addressed to the representatives 
and senators of the State in congress, soliciting their aid in bringing the busi- 
ness to a conclusion. Fortunately, however, this arrangement was never 
accomplished ; and thereby a much more beautiful, as well as more healthful 
location was secured. In 1791, an act passed the legislature, granting to this 
institution the sum of £1,500, which led to the appointment of a committee “ to 
negotiate with the agents of the Messrs. Penn, for a lot of ground in the borough 
of Carlisle to build a college house upon; to prepare a plan for the building, to 
make an estimate of the expense, and to adopt such other measures as they 
shall deem expedient, to give effect to this resolution.” In consequence, as is 
presumed, of the embarrassed state of the funds of the college, this subject was 
permitted to slumber in the hands of the committee, and no efficient measures 
were adopted in regard to it. In 1798, another committee was appointed “to 
report to the board, at their next meeting, a proper site for the proposed col- 
lege building, with a plan thereof, and an estimate of the probable expense.” 
Meantime, another grant of $3,000 had been received from the legislature. 
This committee selected the spot now occupied by the college, which was 
approved by the trustees ; and arrangements were immediately made for build- 
ing. The college edifice was not however ready for use till the spring of 1802. 

The college seems not to have enjoyed at this time a degree of prosperity, 
equal to what might have been expected from the efforts of the trustees. The 
fact is alluded to in the minutes of the board, while the causes are generally 
left to be inferred. In 1801, there was no graduating class ; and in the minutes 
of the board, we find allusion made-to “the great decrease in the number of 
students,” and at another time, “the determination of the board 3 expressed, 
“to persist in the support of the college.” The course of study, which had 
been adopted, up to this time, and even till the year 1814, occupied only three 
years—the classes being called Freshman, Junior, and Senior. The requisi- 
tions for admission, in the Latin and Greek languages, were nearly as exten- 
sive as at present. Nothing else, however, was required ; and the prosecution 
of these, with the study of arithmetic, occupied also the first year of the college 
course. The instruction was principally given by lectures, in the departments 
which would admit of them, as we learn from repeated resolutions of the board, 
in which they recommend both to the principal and professors more frequent 
exercises in private recitation and examination of the classes. It might be 
interesting to inquire, how far this, with the labor of writing out ie chagar 
the principal, which was at this time practised, together with the a nee exclu- 
sive attention given to the Latin and Greek languages, to the neglect of the 
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more practical branches of learning, contributed to reduce the institution to the 
state in which we now find it. ~ 

Scarcely had the operations of the college commenced in the new building, 
which “had been erected by the trustees, at an expense of many thousand dol- 
lars, for the accommodation of the classes,” and which, indeed, was not yet 
entirely finished, when it was destroyed by fire. This event, in the existing 
state of the college, would have discouraged any but a very energetic board of 
trustees; especially as the funds of the college were in a depressed state. But 
we find that a special meeting of the board was immediately called, to adopt 
measures for rebuilding. This they did, in the appointment of a committee, to 
procure materials for a new edifice; and in appointing agents to receive sub- 
scriptions for the purpose. Before its completion, however, the institution was 
called to experience another loss, in the death of Dr. Nisbet, who had presided 
with so much talent over its operations, from their commencement.* The office 
of principal being thus vacated, the Rev. Dr. Davidson, who had been con- 
nected with the college in some of the departments the greater part of the time 
since its operations commenced, was a second time called to superintend its 
affairs, as president pro tempore. This office he filled for more than five years ; 
and on his resignation, the manner in which he had discharged its duties was 
honorably referred to in a resolution of the board. The new building was 
ready for use in September, 1805, though it was not at this time fitted up for 
the oceupancy. of students. It contained suitable rooms for the library and 
apparatus, as also for lecture rooms. Further than this, it was left unfinished, 
and the students lodged in the town as before. They were, however, few in 
number, and the graduating classes were but small. The only circumstance 
which occurred during Dr. Davidson’s superintendency, particularly affecting 

_ the interests of the college, was a grant from the legislature, early in 1806, of 
$4,000, of which sum, $500 was, by the trustees, appropriated to the purchase 
of philosophical apparatus. 

On the 14th of February, 1808, died the Hon. John Dickinson, who has 
already been named as the founder of the college. He had generously bestowed 
both land and money for its support, and retained his place, as president of the 
board of trustees, till the time of his death.t This office the Rev. Dr. John 
King, who had also been a member of the board from its first organization, was 
now called to fill, by the unanimous vote of that body. 

On the 29th of September, 1808, pursuant to resolution, the board proceeded 
to the election of a principal; and the Rev..Dr. Samuel Miller, of New York, 
was chosen, but did not accept the appointment. A second election, held on 
the 29th of the following June, resulted in the choice of the Rev. Jeremiah 
Atwater, D. D., president of Middlebury College, Vt. He arrived at Carlisle 
in season to be present at the public commencement, held on the 26th of Sep- 
tember, 1809, when he delivered his inaugural address, and entered on the 


* Dr. Charles Nisbet received his education at the University of Edinburgh, and subsequently was 
settled as a pastor over a large church in Montrose, from which place he was called to the charge of Dick- 
inson college. He was a man of vast acquirements, and of that practical turn of mind, that enabled him 
to turn them all to account. The facility with which he acquired a knowledge of any language or other 
braneh of learning, was truly astonishing; and what he learned he never foreot. Thus, in addition to his 
other attainments, he was intimately conversant with all the languages necessary toa critical knowledge 
of the ancient authors, sacred and profane ; and had such an acquaintance with the French, Italian Ger- 
man, Low Dutch, and Spanish, as to give him ready access to all the celebrated works in these modern 
tongues. To the most profound learning and extensive reading, he added a lively imagination, keen wit 
and fluent diction, which made him one of the most entertaining and agreeable companions as well as 
one of the most interesting correspondents. After a short illness, arising from a violent pulmonary attack 
he died in peace, at his residence in Carlisle, on the 14th of Pobruary, 1804, aged 68 years. 4 

t John Dickinson was born in Maryland on the 2d of November, O. S., in the year 1732, The late Chan- 
cellor Killen, of Delaware, then a young man, was one of his early tutors; and he studied law under John 
Moland, Esq, of Philadelphia, He first entered upon public life in the year 1764, asa member of the 
Assembly of Pennsylvania ; and in 1765, he was appointed a delegate to the general congress, which as- 
sembled at New York. After taking a very active part in the pubjic measures, which followed the meet- 
ing of this body, he took his seat in congress, as a: deputy from Pennsylvania in 1774, where he remained 
excepting about two years, till 1780. In 1782, he was elected president of the supreme executive council 
of Pennsylvania, which office he continued to fill till October, 1785. In 1787, he met the conveution, a 
delegate from Delaware, for forming a constitution for the United States; and in 1792, was a membé xf 
the convention which formed a constitution for that State. As the author of the “ Farmers ee os 
of the Petition to the King, of the Declaration of Congress of July 6, 1775, and many other choice - 
ductions, as well as by his inflexible political integrity, and devotion to the cause of human ha dane: 
he holds a conspicuous place even among the illustrious men of the age in which he lived. ee . 
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duties of his office. James McCormick was at this time professor of mathe- 
matics and natural philosophy, and Henry R. Wilson, of the Greek and Latin 
languages. Liberal appropriations were now made to complete the philo- 
sophical apparatus, and valuable additions were made to the library of the col- 
lege. A department of chemistry and mineralogy, as also of modern languages, 
was established ; and the board of instruction was increased by a professor of 
‘ chemistry and mineralogy, a professor of Greek and belles-lettres, and two 
tutors. The college edifice was also separated into apartments for the occu- 
pancy of the students, and they were now, for the first time, collected into a 
building by themselves. Measures were also taken to regulate the price of 
board in the town, and to reduce the expenditures of the students. By such 
measures the confidence of the public was secured, and the number of students 
increased, so that the graduating class of 1812 was the largest which had left 
the college for twenty years. The Bachelor’s degree was this year conferred 
on twenty-six; the next year on fifteen, and in 1814, on twenty-three; on 
which year, likewise, the course of study was extended, so as to embrace a 
period of four years. 

Meantime, difficulties had arisen in the administration of the government; 
and the practice, which in other institutions as well as in this has proved so 
detrimental to their best.interests, had here crept in; to. wit, the constant inter- 
ference, on the part of the trustees, with the internal affairs of the college. 
This doubtless had its origin in a defect of the charter, which, however, was 
never supplied till the year 1834. By the original charter, the faculty had the 
power of enforcing the rules and regulations adopted by the trustees for the 
government of the students, only “by rewarding or censuring them, and finally 
by suspending such of them, as, after repeated admonitions, shall continue diso- 
bedient and refractory, until the determination of a quorum of trustees can be 
had ;” while at the same time they had no representation in the board of trus- 
tees. To such an extent had the internal government of the college fallen into 
the hands of the trustees, under the action of this provision, that on the 12th of 
June, 1815, we find the following entry on their records ;— Resolved, that the 
principal] and each of the professors be required to report on the Saturday of 
every week, in writing, to the Secretary of the board of trustees, for the inspec- 
tioh of the board, (by causing the same to be personally delivered, or left at his 
house,) all delinquents or absentees, not satisfactorily accounted for to the prin- 
cipal or professor in whose class the delinquency takes place ; and in case the 
delinquent has been proceeded against before the faculty, to report the judg- 
ment of the faculty thereon, and how far the sentence has been enforced.” _ 

This act of the board was followed, within about three months, by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Atwater, and of professors Shaw and Cooper, the only professors 
then in the college. Mr. Eugene Nulty, who had been the teacher of mathe- 
matics in the college for the past year, and who has since so greatly distin- 
guished himself in that department of science, was now raised to the rank of 
professor; and the Rev. Dr. John McKnight was appointed to discharge the 
duties of principal, and Mr. Gerard E. Slack, of professor of languages, pro tem- 
pore. Under this organization, the operations of the college were continued 
one year after the resignation of Dr. Atwater, and closed with conferring 
degrees on six young men, comprising the Senior class, September 26, 1816. 

One or two reminiscences connected with the period, the history of which 
has just been given, it may be worth while to preserve.—Immediately after the 
examination of the Senior class of 1814, an alarm was given, that Philadelphia 
was in danger from an invasion of the English troops, when several of the can- 
didates for graduation, to the number of seven, offered themselves as volunteers 
for the public defence. Their term of service not having expired, when the 
degrees were conferred on the rest of the class, they were permitted to receive 
them out of the usual order.—Another incident of a more painful character is 
the fall of a member of the Junior class in a duel with one of his fellows, in 
December, 1815. He is said to have been a worthy young man and the only 
son of highly respectable parents. Five other students were so deeply involved 
in the affair, that they immediately absconded, and never again returned to the 


college. 
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The available fands of the institution were now expended ; and loans to meet 
some of the most pressing demands against the trustees were obtained on a 
mortgage of the real estate belonging to the college. Under these circum- 
stances, subscriptions in aid of the college were opened, and petitions were 
sent up to the legislature for assistance, and for a permanent endowment of the 
college. On the 14th of December, 1816, the following resolution passed the 
board ;—* Resolved, that a petition and memorial be presented to the legisla- 
ture, stating the causes of the suspension of the collegiate courses of this col- 
lege ; and praying them to propose such modification of the charter as they 
may think most effectual to promote its interests ; and to take the college imme- 
diately under the protection, patronage, and government of the State.” This 
petition was not granted; and thus the results of a modification of the charter, 
in conformity with the views of a State legislature, and of placing the college 
under the immediate guardianship of the State, were reserved to be exhibited 
ten years after. There was consequently a recess in the operations of the 
college, till near the close of the year 1821. Funds were then obtained for 
putting it again in action, by an arrangement entered into between the trustees 
and the legislature of the State; in which the trustees proposed to convey to 
the State, in exchange for ready funds, such of the lands which had been 
granted to the institution in 1786, as had not been disposed of, and the secu- 
rities which had been received for the remainder. ‘This proposition of the trus- 
tees was acceded to, and they received in exchange for these, by an act of 
February 20, 1821, $6,000 in hand, and $10,000 to be received in five annual 
installments. 

After appropriating $4,000 to the payment of the debts of the institution, 
and $2,000 to repairing and finishing the college building, the trustees pro- 
ceeded to organize a faculty—relying for their support on the annuity of the 
State, and the proceeds of the recent subscriptions. A narrative of the pro- 
ceedings of the trustees, published by them in 1830, referring to this period in 
the history of the college, says ;—“ A faculty consisting of a principal and three 
professors was organized, and a preparatory school established. In organizing 
this faculty, the board proceeded on the following principles. They thought, 
that by employing gentlemen of acknowledged talents, reputation, and erudi- 
tion, and by securing their services exclusively to the college, its interests, and 
those of literature and science in general, would be most effectually advanced. 
This required liberal salaries, and it was agreed that such should be given; the 
principal’s being put at $2,000, one of the professor’s at $1,250, and the other 
two at $1,000 each.” The first two efforts to obtain a principal proved unsuc- 
cessful,—the Rev. Dr. J. P. Wilson, of Philadelphia, and the Rev. Dr. J. B. 
Romeyn, of New York, having successively declined the appointment. The 
successful choice fell on the Rev. John M. Mason, D. D., also of New York. 
He was an alumnus of Columbia college, in which institution he had also for a 
number of years filled the office of provost. The professorships were soon 
filled by accomplished men, the salaries being much more liberal than ever 
before, and even higher than they were at first fixed. One received $1,500, 
another $1,200, and the third $1,000. The president and professors were 
inducted into office on the 15th of January, 1822; the college classes having 
been formed a short time previous. The number of students almost immedi- 
ately became very respectable; and the numbers in the graduating classes 
indicate a good degree of prosperity. The class of 1823 consisted of nineteen, 
and that of 1824, of twenty-four students; from which time the two or three 
next classes were smaller. 

This temporary diminution in the number of students is accounted for by the 
trustees, in the narrative before referred to, in the following manner. Some 
whispers had got abroad, that the influence of the college was made to subserve 
political purposes. “From suspicions thus excited, that the college and its 
board of trustees might acquire an influence favorable to the advancement of 
their political schemes, if they had any, and*thus deprive it of legislative 
bounty ; and from the severe afflictions which befell the very learned and justly 
admired principal, disqualifying him for the discharge of his duty towards the 
college, it was apprehended by some parents, that at the end of five years, 
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when the State’s installments on the sale of the public lands should cease, the 
Institution would not be able to support itself, and must sink. Parents were 
deterred from sending their sons to Dickinson college, through the fear that 
they would have to send them elsewhere, before the expiration of their course. 
Not a few of the students themselves became uneasy, through such anticipa- 
tions. ‘The consequence was, that the number of students began to diminish, 
and the institution was evidently on the wane, as the period arrived at which 
the State’s installments were to cease.” At the time, however, at which we 
have arrived in tracing the history of the college, May 1, 1824, Dr. Mason 
resigned the presidency of the college, which was immediately offered to the 
Rev. Alexander McClelland, then professor of belles-lettres and mental philoso- 
phy, afterwards of rhetoric and moral philosophy. This honor he declined ; and 
the trustees proceeded to the election of the Rev. William Neill, D. D., then of 
Philadelphia, who entered on his duties in the September following. Subscrip- 
tions were again opened and circulated, “with reference to the endowment of 
professorships, adding to the library and apparatus, and erecting additional 
buildings.” Indeed, the erection of additional buildings now began to be con- 
sidered as necessary ; and the subject was almost constantly before the board, 
till the operations of the college closed in 1832. But at no time were the funds 
of the institution deemed in a state to authorize it. During the next year, a 
committee was appointed, to draft and present a memorial to the legislature, 
praying for aid to the college; and this committee was “vested with general 
powers to pursue any course they might deem necessary, to advance the inter- 
ests of the institution.” This application to the legislature resulted in a law, 
which was passed on the 13th of February, 1826, granting an annuity of $3,000 
for seven years, provided, as the condition of its going into effect, that the board 
of trustees should accede to certain changes in the charter of the college. 
The two most important provisions of the law making this appropriation, were, 
“That not more than one third of the trustees shall at any time be clergymen,” 
and “ That the trustees shall exhibit, annually, during the seven years, to the 
legislature, a statement of the financial situation of the college.” The embar- 
rassments, therefore, which had arisen out of the decayed health of Dr. Mason, 
and of the presumed reluctance of the legislature, to aid the college, were now 
obviated. 

Difficulties about this time arose, as we learn from the published statement 
of the trustees, before referred to, in the administration of the government of 
the college. Disorder and insubordination were exhibited on an extended 
scale; while the power necessary to restore order and compel obedience to the 
laws, was by the charter divided between the faculty and the board. Conflict- 
ing opinions brought these two bodies too frequently into collision with each 
other; and the harmony of feeling and of action, called for by the existing state 
of things, was thus broken up. Meantime, an investigation of the doings of the 
trustees was entered into by the senate of the State, on the vague charge of 
sectarianism, and the undue influence of political feeling; which, though it 
resulted, in acquitting them of the charge, yet did not entirely remove the 
unpleasant feelings which gave rise to it, and which it had in its turn tended in 
some respects to produce. This investigation took place in December, 1827. 

On the Ist of August, 1829, a committee was appointed “to inquire Into 
the expediency of reducing the salaries of the members of the faculty.” This 
committee reported in favor of the measure; and on the 18th of September, a 
reduction was commenced, which resulted in fixing the salary of the principal 
at $1,200, that of the professor of languages at $1,000, of the professor of math- 
ematics at $800, and of the professor of chemistry at 8600, with an understand- 
ing, that when the number of students should increase to seventy-five, $200 
should be added to each of the last two. This graduation took place on the 
30th of March, 1830. Meantime, Dr. Neill and all his associates had resigned ; 
the resignation of the principal having been handed in on the 13th of August, 
and subsequently that of the four professors. Efforts were immediately made 
to obtain a successor to Dr. Neill, and the choice of the board fell successively 
on the Rev. Alexander McClelland, who had filled the belles-lettres chair from 
the opening of the college in 1821, the Rev. Philip Lindsley, D. D., president 
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of the University of Nashville, Tenn., and on the Rev. Dr. Beman, of Troy, 
N. Y., all of whom declined the appointment. On the 2Ist of January, 1830, 
the Rev. Samuel B. How, D. D., of New Jersey, was elected, and was formally 
inducted into office on the 30th of March. The chairs of mathematics, of the 
ancient languages, and of chemistry, were also filled, and the incumbents sever- 
ally took the oath of office on the 26th of May. Between the time of the resig- 
nation of the old faculty, and the organization of the new, the duties of princi- 
pal were discharged, so far as the duties of such an officer were called for, by 
the Rev. Joseph Spencer, who had been professor of languages from the year 
1822, and who had during the same time officiated as clergyman in the Episco- 
pal church in the town. ‘ 
Thus a faculty was again brought together, as, the result of a determined 
effort on the part of the trustees to sustain the college; and this effort for a 
time seemed to promise success. A new course of study was made out; anda 
code of statutes adopted for the regulation and discipline of the college, more 
full and perfect than had ever before been published. It was during this year, 
that the trustees, by committee, prepared and published “a statement, setting 
forth the history of the college from the organization of the faculty in 1821, to 
the organization of the new faculty, in 1830.” The narrative thus furnished 
has been before referred to; and was expressly designed to exculpate the board 
from various charges which had been alleged against them, in connection with 
the circumstances which immediately preceded and accompanied the investiga- 
tion by the legislature. A quotation from the closing part of this pamphlet will 
exhibit, the circumstances under which Dr. How took charge of the college, and 
the, high hopes at that time entertained by the trustees, of the success of their 
exertions. “The disappointments attending the efforts of the board to obtain a 
principal,” says this narrative, “produced the impression on-the students and 
public, that the institution must sink. At the time of Dr. How’s acceptance of 
the office, but a very small number of students remained.” “The institution, 
however,” it continues, “has survived the opposition of its enemies; a faculty of 
superior talents and attainments has been organized ; public confidence is again 
returning ; a new and more salutary and efficient system of instruction and dis- 
cipline has been devised and adopted; the annual expenditures have been 
reduced nearly one half; two professors are resident in the building; the stu- 
dents will be insulated from the place ; and the college recommences its opera- 
tions, with fairer prospects of success, than it has ever had.” The general 
feeling that at this time existed towards the college, may likewise be inferred 
from a circular prepared by a committee of the Alumni Association of the col- 
lege, September 22, 1830, and addressed to the Alumni of Dickinson College 
throughout the Union; in which information is given, “That the college has 
again commenced operations under auspices and prospects altogether flattering. 
Dr. How, the president, and the rest.of the faculty, in their learning and other 
qualifications, and in their zeal for the mental,.as well as the moral advance- 
ment of their pupils, have afforded the most gratifying earnest of their future 
eminence and distinguished usefulness.” 'This communication closes with the 
remark, “That upon the whole, we feel amply warranted in tendering to the 
alumni generally, the assurance, that their alma mater possesses, at the present 
juncture, new and additional claims upon their patronage and encouragement.” 
Difficulties, however, almost immediately arose. The resignation of the 
professor of chemistry soon took place, and a lecturer was appointed in his 
stead. This case seems to have suggested to some of the trustees, perhaps for 
the first time, the defects in the organization of the two boards; and we find at 
the meeting of the trustees held on the 7th of March, the following resolution: 
“ Resolved, that a committee be appointed to confer with the faculty on the 
expediency of applying to the next Legislature, so to amend the charter of the 
institution, that the principal of the college shall be ez officio, a member of the 
board of trustees; and that the faculty shall have power to inflict all punish- 
ments which may be prescribed by the statutes of the college, provided that in 
case of expulsion, there may be an appeal to the board of trustees, on the appli- 
cation of the parent or guardian of the student expelled.” This sugeéstion met 
the full approbation of the faculty ; and the principal, as appears by the report 
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of the committee of conference, stated, “that every session afforded additional 
evidence of the necessity of making the alterations contemplated; and that he 
was satisfied the amendments proposed were essential to the permanent pros- 
perity of the institution.” A resolution was therefore reported in favor of an 
application to the legislature to alter ‘and, amend the charter of the college in 
these respects ; but “the report and resolution were laid on the table for the 
present,” and were never again called up. 

In 1830, a class of six had been graduated, and in 1831, a class of five,— 
the number of students in the college being but twenty-one. When the gradu- 
ating class of this year left the college, there were none to be advanced to the 
rank of seniors, while the number that entered freshmen was very small. 
Added to this, there remained to be paid but one of the State’s installments, by 
which almost alone the institution had been for several years supported. 
Under these circumstances, the board passed a resolution on the 18th of Feb. 
1832, “inviting the principal of the college to meet the board, to consult with 
them on the subject of suspending the operations of the college.” The prin- 
cipal having “expressed to the board his decided conviction, that it is impos- 
sible, under existing circumstances, that the institution can prosper,” and having 
recommended the measure suggested by the trustees, the course was deter- 
mined on, and the operations of the college ceased on the 26th of March, 1832. 

On the 12th of March, 1833, a special meeting of the board was called, “to 
consider a letter which had been received by the president, from the Rev. 
Edwin Dorsey, of the Methodist Episcopal Church, stating that the Baltimore 
Annual Conference had appointed a committee to take into consideration the 
propriety of establishing a college within its boundaries, and asking whether 
Dickinson College could be obtained for that purpose, and on what conditions.” 
The idea, thus suggested, of resuscitating the college under the auspices of a 
new board was favorably received; and a general meeting of the trustees was 
called, to be held on the 18th of April, to consider the subject further. A 
committee of the conference met the board at this time, and, by presenting the 
doings of the body which they represented, relating to this matter, showed that 
every thing had been done on their part, necessary to the full execution of the 
proposed arrangement. A committee of the board, after conferring farther with 
this committee, made a report favorable to the measure. In this report is 
expressed “the decided conviction, that any effort, within the power of the 
existing board of trustees, to resuscitate the college, would prove utterly una- 
vailing. This inability,” the report goes on to say, “effectually and directly to 
act for the promotion of the original design of the founders of the college, 
would naturally induce a desire on the part of every friend of literature and 
science, to adopt any proper expedient by which the same end may be attained.” 
The objects proposed by the contemplated arrangement, were thought to be in 
perfect accordance with the design and spirit of the charter; and the ability of 
the conference to carry the design into effect, was inferred from the conditional 
pledge given in one of their resolutions, “to the establishment and support of a 
college,” and from “the exertions now making by the Methodist Episcopal 
charch, in the cause.of science, and the zeal which they have already evinced in 
the subject ;” together with the general remark, “that those colleges in the 
United States, which have been conducted by, or under the patronage of, some 
prominent Christian sect, have been more flourishing in their operations, and 
useful in their influence, than others that have not had these advantages.” 
From these and other considerations, it was determined that the college edifice, 
and all its appurtenances, should be placed under the control of the Baltimore 
Annual Conference ; and the mode selected for doing this, was that of substi- 
tuting other trustees, to be named by the Conference, in place of those who 
then filled the board, and who were recommended to resign their places, as the 
new members might be elected. ' 

This arrangement was entered into with the most perfect harmony of feeling ; 
and in a spirit which indicated that all concerned had in view the public good 
alone. This meeting of the board was adjourned to the 6th of June ; and in 
the interim, the Philadelphia Conference became associated with the Baltimore 
in this enterprise. This union of the conferences was recognized by the board ; 
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and an election was made of such trustees as the conferences had named, to fill 
the places of such as had resigned. Eighteen were now elected ; and the late 
Rev. Bishop Emory was appointed to preside over the deliberations of the board, 
whose new organization may from this time be considered as complete, though 
the seats of all the old members were not vacated for about a year. 

In entering on the discharge of the duties of their trust, the newly organized 
board had of course to assume all the embarrassments arising from the past 
misfortunes of the college, as well ‘as some trifling pecuniary responsibilities. 
For these, however, they considered that they received more than an equivalent, 
in the college edifice, libraries, apparatus, and mineralogical cabinet ; especially 
as these were accompanied with a little bank stock, and a claim on the State 
for the last installment arising from the act of Feb. 18, 1826, which were found 
sufficient for the payment of the debts of the institution, and to aid considerably 
in the repairs on the building and in the improvement of the grounds. The 
property of the institution therefore, at this time, consisted entirely in real 
estate, valuable only when considered as permanent fixtures. The obtaining of 
funds was consequently the first thing that occupied the special attention, both 
of the conferences and of the board. With reference to this object, an address 
was made by the trustees to the public; and agents were appointed by the two 
conferences, to solicit subscriptions in aid of the college. By the recommenda- 
tion of the conferences, the trustees determined, that the college should not be 
opened till the sum of $45,000 should be secured for its support; yet at the 
same meeting at which the board was organized, they went into the election of 
a principal, to assure the public of their expectation soon to be able to open the 
college, and also to ensure the influence and services of their principal, in aid 
of the college, previously to its opening. The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. then 
of New York, was unanimously elected to this office, the acceptance of which 
he signified at the next meeting of the board, in September. At this meeting, 
a department of law was established, and placed under the care of the Hon. 
Judge Reed—the duties to be discharged for the fees obtained from the classes, 
without any salary from the funds of the college. The studies peculiarly 
belonging to the college course, were divided into six departments, two of 
which were filled prospectively—the others remaining to be filled, as the wants 
of the college might demand. The grammar school, the studies of which were 
principally designed as preparatory for admission to the college, was also at this 
time regularly organized. That this might be an efficient department, it was 
determined that the principal of this school should be a member of the faculty ; 
and that the school should be under the joint control of the principal, and the 
president of the college. It was commenced under the care of Mr. Alexander 
F. Dobb, in one of the lecture rooms of the college ; and though small at first, 
at the close of one year it numbered fifty. 

Through the agency of a committee appointed by the board in September, an 
act was passed by the next legislature, making certain changes in the provis- 
ions of the original charter, among which, those making the principal ex officio 
president of the board, and vesting the government of the college more exclu- 
sively in the faculty, were the most important. At the next meeting of the 
board, held on the 9th of May, 1834, it appeared that the sum of $48,000 had 
already been, obtained, 0 subscription, for the college ; and it was therefore 
resolved, that the college should be open ‘for the reception of students on the 
10th day of the next September; and the principal and professors elect were 
notified accordingly. Thus, under an amended charter, funds havine been 
secured to the full amount previously determined on, the college grounds 
having been greatly improved, and the building itself repaired—the trustees 
and faculty met at Carlisle on the day appointed. On this day, the principal 
and two professors were regularly inducted into office ; and thus, after a recess 
of two and a half years, during which time the libraries, cabinet of curiosities 
and apparatus, had suffered much for want of careful superintendence, the 
operations of the college were commenced, by the admission of twenty students 
to the college classes ;—the pupils of the grammar school at the same time 
increasing in number to seventy. 

The building which was erected in 1804, and which is now entirely occupied, 
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is of stone, 150 feet long, by 45 broad. This contains a capacious hall and 
gallery, fitted up as a chapel ; the college and society libraries; the mineralog- 
ical cabinet; four large lecture rooms; two halls for the societies, and eighteen 
rooms occupied by the students and professors ; besides a fine laboratory in the 
basement, as well as a commodious dining room and other apartments for a 
steward. A building of brick, was the last year purchased, on the opposite side 
from the college-campus, in which the grammar school is kept, and which fur- 
nishes ample accommodations. Also, a new college edifice of stone is erecting 
on the college square,—130 feet long, by 42 broad, four stories high; to contain 
three lecture rooms, and rooms for the occupancy of 84 students;—one end of 
the same being designed as a house for the president, and the basement of the 
other part, for the use of another steward. A part of this building is now ready 
for the occupancy of students ; and it is to be completed early next spring. 

It will be perceived, that the college, as now organized, is only in its forming 
state, having but just entered upon the third year of its operations. The num- 
ber of students, however, in the college, is 102, and in the grammar school 
130; and it is expected that a few more will yet be added to the classes this 
year. During the last year, the institution was visited with a very interesting 
work of grace, in which about forty individuals made a public profession of 
religion ; and about one fourth of the whole number at present connected with 
the college are professedly pious. The apparatus is as yet incomplete; andthe 
library of the college, which contains about 3,000 volumes, though valuable, is 
very deficient in modern works. The collection of minerals is extensive and 
choice. The conferences under whose patronage the college now is, haye 
obtained subscriptions for its support, to the amount of about $80,000, of which 
$25,000 have been collected, or secured on bond. This fund is designed 
exclusively for the support of the professorships. For the erection of the new 
building, $10,000 have been obtained on loan, confidently relying on the Legis- 
lature of the State, which has hitherto been so liberal in the support of the 
college, still to furnish the funds necessary for erecting the permanent buildings. 
This the trustees have twice asked, and it is all they have asked; but owing pro- 
bably to the peculiarly embarrassed state of the public treasury, it has as yet 
been withheld. The course of study at present pursued is ample, having been 
made out with reference to those of the leading New England colleges, Ata 
suitable period in the course, each student has the privilege of attending a 
course of lectures by the professor of law, embracing the general principles of 
the law as a science, with the various modifications which the laws receive from 
the peculiar construction of political institutions; a knowledge of which is so 
eminently useful to every American citizen, and so indispensable to every 
finished scholar. The text-books of the college, are in general the same with 
those used at Yale. 


The board of instruction, at present, consists of : 


The Rev. John P. Durbin, A. M. President and Professor of Moral Science. 

Merritt Caldwell, A. M. Professor of Mental Philosophy, Political Economy, 
and the Exact Sciences.* 

Robert Emory, A. M. Professor of Ancient Languages. 

The Rev. Jobn McClintock, A. M. Adjunct Professor of the Exact Sciences. 

Wm. H. Allen, A. M. Lecturer on the Nat. Sciences, and Instruc. in Mod. Lang. 

Stephen A. Roszel, A. M. Principal of the Grammar School. 


Not Members of the Faculty. 


Hon. John Reed, Professor of Law. 
John L. Cary, A. M. First Assistant in the Grammar School. 
The Rev. Jobn F. Hey, Second Assistant. 

. The Rev. James Bunting, Third Assistant. 
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Comptere List or THe Srupentrs epucatTep at HieHepury CoLuEGE, FROM 
ITS FOUNDATION IN 1783, TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


[Ws here insert a list of the students who have been educated at this institution, with the residence 
of those now living. It will be a convenient document for reference. Some extracts from the report of 
the Committee of Highbury College may be found in vol. viii. of this work, p. 361.] 


Hicusury Coxtecs, first instituted at Mile-End, in the year 1783, removed 
to Hoxton in 1791, and from thence to Highbury in 1826, has for its object, to 
bestow a liberal education, for the Christian ministry, on young men whose 
views of Christian doctrine and church order agree with those of Congregational 
churches in general. 

The management of the Institution is by a Committee, chosen from the 
Contributors, which meets on the second Friday of every month, or oftener, if 
necessary, and:of which the Treasurer and Tutors are members ez officio. 

‘ Candidates must be single men, eighteen years of age and upwards, with such 
preparatory education in Latin as will enable them to read Virgil, and with 
some knowledge of Fractional Arithmetic and the Elements of Geography ; 
whose piety and ministerial talents are attested by the pastor and church to 
which they belong, or by some evidence-satisfactory to the Committee. From 
themselves is required an account, in writing, of their religious experience, their 
doctrinal views, and their motives for desiring to enter the ministry. If their 
statement and testimonials be approved, they are subjected to an interview with 
the Committee, on whose recommendation they are admitted on a probation of 
three months. 

Applications in reply to printed queries are received at any monthly meeting. 
The time for admission is at the close of the Midsummer vacation. 

The Academical Session commences at the beginning of September, and 
closes at the end of June in every year. 

The course of education comprises the Latin, Greek, Hebrew, Chaldee, and 
Syriac Languages ; the Belles Lettres; Intellectual and Moral Philosophy ; the 
Elements of Mathematics; Church History ; Biblical Criticism; Composition of 
Sermons; Theology, &c. 

After the first year, the Students have frequent opportunities of preaching, as 
occasional supplies to various congregations in the metropolis and its vicinity. 


Tutors. 


Rev. EpenezER HenpERSON, Ph. D, 
Rev. Ropert Hauuey. 


Stations of Ministers 
Educated under the Tuition of the 
Rev. SterHmn Apprneron, D. p. Mile End. 


Treasurer. 1783. 


Tuomas Witson, Esq. Highbury Place. 


Secretary. 
Mr. Samuer Piumse, Congregational Library, 
Bloomfield street, Finsbury. 


Collector. 
Mr. Joun RuDHALL, 


Committee. 


The Tutors, TREasuReER, and 
Rev. H. F. Burperr, p. vp. Mr. THos. M. Coomss, 
Rev. J. Cuayton, Mr. THomas Fisner, 
Rev. T. Lewis, Mr. R. J. Kitchener, 
Rev, Wm. 8. Parmer, Mr. Joun R, Mtuxs, 
Rev. Henny Towniey, Mr. Epwarp Swarne, 
Mr. THomas Broxuam, Mr. Josua Wixson, 
Mr. JosnrH BLower, Mr. JoserpH WonTNER. 
Mr. Joun Cuear, : 


J.T. Barker, 
George Bullock, 
Joseph Milward, 
W. Sedcole, 


Samuel Douglas, 
Thomas Gibbons, 


John Smith, 
William Bishop, 


P. 8. Charrier, 
Arch. Douglas, 
Benj. Davillis, 


Thomas Gritton, 
Benj. Pine, 

W. Priestly, 
John Sibree, 


Deptford, dec. 
Wilbarston, dec. 
Mansfield, dec. 
Swanage, dec. 


1784. 


Chelmsford, dec. 
Honiton, dee. 


1785, 


Wirksworth, dec. 
Gloucester, dec. 


1786. 


Liverpool, dec. 
Reading. . 
Topsham, dec. 


1787, 


Keswick, dec. 
Duxford, dec. 
Fordingbridge, dec. 
Frome, dec. 


1836.] 


John Ball, 
Anthony Kidd, 


John Godwin, 
Thomas Hopkins, 
Henry Knight, 


B. Cracknell, p. p. 


Daniel Fleming, 
Samuel Torr, 


Rev. Rosert Srurson, p. p. Tutor, Hoxton. 
1791. 


Arthur Bromiley, 
Charles Buck, 
John Dennant, 
Thomas Stollery, 


Mic. Castleden, 
William Gunn, 
Jos. Slatterie, 

Wm. Warlow, 


Wm. Hopkins, 
Thomas Low, 
Thomas Mark, 
John Mann, 


George Collison, 
John Mills, 
John Gore, 


William Judson, 
William Laxon, 
Dan. Tyreman, 
Eben. White, 


Thomas Denny, 
David Smith, 
Thomas Weaver, 


Rev. R. Srmpson, D. p. and Rev. G. Cotison, 
Tutors. 


1797. 


Charles Dewhirst, 
Thomas Durant, 
William Hordle, 
William Kent, 


William Podmore, 


John Thornton, 
John Vincent, 


Ingram Cobbin, 


Richard Cope, Lu. D 


John Foxell, 
James Gawthorn, 


William Harris, Lu. D. 


Samuel! Hartnell, 
John Hadson, 
Richard Keynes, 


Tsaac Allen, 
George Clayton, 
James Dawson, 
Samuel Hackett, 
J. H. Hopkins, 
Eph. Jackson, 
Joseph Johnson, 
John Mitchell, 
John Philip, p. p. 
John Richards, 
John Styles, p. p. 
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1788. 


London, dec. 
Cottingham, dec. 


1789. 
Wolverhampton, dec. 


Linton. 
Yelvertoft, dec. 


1790. 


Weymouth, dec. 
Bradford, dec. 
Stebbing, dec. 


late at Needham Market. 


London, dec. 
Halesworth. 
London, dec. 


1792. 


Woburn, Beds. 
Aylesbury. 
Chatham. 
New Milford. 


1793. 


Tisbury, dec. 
Barkway. 
Weathersfield, dec. 
Moreton. 


1794. 


Hackney, (Tutor.) 
Terling, dec. 
Stratford on Avon. 


1795, 


High Wycombe. 
Guernsey. 
Madagascar, dec. 
Chester, dec. 


~ 1796. 
Wareham, (various.) 


Brentwood. 
Shrewsbury. 


Bury St. Edmund's. 
Pool. 

Harwich. 
Gravesend, dec. 
Blackmore. 
Billericay. 

Deal. 


1798, 


Camberwell. 
Wakefield. 
Penzance. 
Derby. 


Stoke Newington, dec. 


Nun Eaton. 
West Bromwich. 
Blandford. 


1799, 


Lynn, (ill health.) 
Walworth. 
Dudley. 

Hampton, dec. 
Newport, Essex. 
Torrington, dec. 
Farnhan. 

Canada. 

Cape of Good Hope. 
near Birmingham. 
late at Brixton. 


George Payne, LL. D. 


1800. 
Joseph Berry, Hackney. 
Thomas Russell, a.m. London. 
James Davison, Exeter, (various.) 
E. A. Dunn, London. 
John Gray, Ledbury. 
Richard Simmons, Hastings, dec. 
1801. 
James Browne, North Walsham. 
William Clayton, Mill Hill. 
John Harris, St. Alban’s. 
James Hatton, Sowerby. 
John Jerard, Coventry. 
James Prankard, Sheerness. 
Samuel Sleigh, Salisbury. 


Rey. R. Simpson, p. p. and Rev. J. ATK1Nson, 
Tutors. 


1802. 


late at Harlston. 
Duncanstown. 
Exeter, (Tutor,) 


Thomas Fisher, 
Don. Morrison, 


Thomas Pinchback, Woodbridge. 
1803, 
George Brooks, Leyden. 
H. F. Burder, p. p. Hackney. 
John Clunie, Lu. p. Manchester, (‘Tutor.) 
William Dryland, Newbury. 
Joseph Fletcher, p. pv. Stepney, London. 
Richard Hartley, Plymouth. 


Rendham, dec. 
London, dec. 
Bristol, dec. 
China, dec. 


William Hayward, 
John Hooper, a. M. 
Thomas Humpage, 
Robert Morrison, p. p. 


Mark Robinson, Bumpstead. 
‘Thomas Sleigh, Newcastle-under-line, 
James Spurgeon, Stambourn. 
1804. 
Stephen Johnson, Wickham Brook, 
James Knight, Sandwich. 
John Leifchild, London. 
William Salt, Erdington. 
1805. 


Buntingford, dec. 
Lower Canada. 
Wooburn, Bucks. dec. 


T. B. Browne, 
John Gleed, — 
Joshua Harrison, 


William Jones, Bolton. 
J. W. Percy, Warwick. 
G, Redford, Lu. D. Worcester. 
Richard Slate, Preston. 

1806. 
George Betts, Foleshill. 
John Burder, 4. M. Stroud. 
Thomas Heward, Clare. 
Benjamin Jeanes, Charmouth. 
Thomas Scales, Leeds. 
Thomas Stenner, Dartmouth, 

1807. 
Thomas Adkins, Southampton. 
James Cope, West Cowes, (various.) 
Thomas Dix, Bedworth. 
William Evenett, Whittlesea. 
George Harris, Rochford. 


Kentish Town. ¢ 
Saratoga, N. America. 
London. 

Guildford. 

Liverpool, dec. 
Brighton, (various.) 
Kenilworth. 


John Hasloch, 

BE. G. May, 

William 8, Palmer, 
Stephen Percey, 
Thomas Spencer, 
Joseph Turnbull, B. A. 
I. F. West, 


) 
Rev. Ropert Simpson, D. pD. Joun Hooper, a. m. 
and Henry Forster Burpen, D. D. Tutors. 


1808. 
Ed. Andrews, LL. D. Libaaoitie 
Cc owey. ; 
Willan Miles, Ford, near Dartmouth. 
.S. M’All, ux. D. Manchester. 
i n South Petherton, dec. 


J. Sanderson, 
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Robert Bolton, 
John Carter, 
William Gilson, 
Leman Hall, 
Walter Scott, 


William Whillans, 
J, Whitehouse, 


W. P. Davis, 
James Hemsley, 
John Wills, 

John Bodington, 
Thomas Greenhall, 
R. W. Hamilton, 
John Bristow, 


Joseph France, a. M. 
John Ely, 

George Wright, 
John Petherick, 
Thomas Searle, 
John Blackburn, 
Robert Philip, 

John Morison, v. p. 


Samuel King, 

Mason Anderson, 
Henry Townley, 
Thomas James, 
Nathaniel Pugsley, 
John Hall, 

Joseph J. Freeman, 
James Stratton, 
William Urwick, pv. p. 


David Davies, 

J. M. Clack, 

R. Fairbrother, 

R. W. Newland, 
Thomas Edkins, 
C. Townley, Lu. p. 
George Flocker, 

J. W. Mayhew, 
Samuel Bell, 


A. Bromiley, Jun. 
Samuel Spink, 
Edm. Jinkings, 
John Morris, 
John Alexander, 
Robert T. Hunt, 


Thomas Evans, 
James Davies, 
William Davis, 
William Holmes, 
Algernon Wells, 
William Lothian, 
Enoch Barling, 
George D. Mudio, 


John A. Coombs, 
Henry B. Jeula, 
Benjamin Byron, 
John Tennant, 
William Snell, 
Thomas Haynes, 
Thomas Stratten, 
Henry Bromley, 
James Monro, 
John Sibree, 

James Matheson, vp. p. 
William H. Cooper, 
Henry Welsford, 
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1809. 


Henley on Thames, 

Braintree, 

Eversden, 

Colnbrook. 

Bradford, Yorkshire, 
(Tutor.) 

Beer Alston. 

Dorking, dec. 


1810. 


Ashburton. 
Wharton, dec. 
Bridport. 
London. 
Burnley. 
Leeds. 
Exeter. 


1811. 


Ham, near Richmond. 
- Leeds. 

Stamford. 

late at Totness. 

Stoney Stratford. 

Pentonville. 

Kingsland. 

London. 


1812. 


Bath, dec. 

Church of England. 
London. 

Woolwich. 
Stockport. 

Chesham. 
Madagascar, 
London. 

Dublin, 


1813. 


Church of England. 
Hastings, dec. 
Dereham. 

Hanley. 
Nailsworth, 
Limerick, 

Market Weighton. 
Walpole. 

Lancaster. 


1814, 


Leamington, dec. 
Wimbourn. 
Maidstone. 
Olney. 

Norwich. 
London. 


1815. 


Shaftesbury. 
Haverhill. 
Hastings. 
Wisbeach. 
Coggeshall. 

St. Andrew's, NB. 
Buckingham, dec. 
Fareham. 


1816. 


Manchester, 
Greenwich. 
Newport, Monmouthshire. 
Wells, Norfolk, dec, 
Lynn. 

Boston. 

Full. 

Clavering. 
Peterhead, N. B. 
Coventry. 

Durham. 

Dublin. 
Tewkesbury. 


John Griffin, 
William Low, 
John Forsaith, 
Matthew Jeula, 
John Davies, 
Richard Soper, 


Rey. Winxi1am Harris, LL. D. Joun Hooper, a. M. 


[Nov. 


1817. 
Exeter, dec. 
Norwood, dec. 
late at Frome. 
Bury St. Edmund’s. 
Bristol. 
Grantham. 


and Henry Forster Burner, D. p. Tutors. 


James Roberts, 
William Gear, 
Josiah Redford, 
James Elborough, 
John Pain, 

Alfred Dawson, 
William Temple, 
Robert Littler, 
William Evans, 
John Wooldridge, 
John Anderson, 
John Tippetts, 
Peter Sibree, 


David A. Jones, 
Robert E. May, 
William Clulow, 
Charles Greenaway, 
Robert Ashton, 
John Varty, 

George Shilling, 
Henry Pemble, 
Robert Chamberlain, 
Thomas Hughes, 


William Foster, 
Alexander Stewart, 
John Roaf, 

Charles Williams, 
Obadiah Atkins, 
John Bunter, 


Robert Ainslie, 
John G. Hewlett, 
Luke Forster, 
Joseph Hague, 
Jesse Hopwood, 


Henry J. Bunn, 
John Harris, 
William Malden, 
Henry lsaac Roper, 
John Hill, 

John Barling, 
William Powell, 
Thomas Wallace, 


James Robertson, a. M. 
Thomas C, Everett, 
H. J. Crump, 

James G. Miall, 
William E. Buck, 
Thomas B. Barker, 
William F. Bailey, 
Henry L. Adams, 
George Stevens, 
Thomas Harris, 
Richard.Harris, 
Aaron Buzacott, 


Richard Fletcher, 
Charles Hickman, 
Luke Matthews, 
William Roaf, 
Simon Binks, 
William Forster, 
John L. Davies, 


1818. 


Melton Mowbray. 
Bradford, Wilts. 
Stanstead. 
Leominster, dec. 
Horncastle. 
Dorking, dec. 
Plaistow. 
Matlock, Bath. 
Wymondham, dec. 
Jamaica. 
Dorchester. 
Gravesend. 
Tamworth. 


1819. 


N. America. 
Stanstead, 

Shaldon. 

Cannock. 
Warminster. 
Mitcham. 

Dublin, (ill health.) 


Birmingham, (various.) 


Swanage. 
Hackney. 


1820. 


Hadham, Herts. 
Barnet. 
Wolverhampton. 
Salisbury. 
Wymondham. 
Croydon. 


1821. 


London. 
Lutterworth. 
Saffron Walden. 
Darwen. 
Brompton. 


1822. 


Yardley, Hastings. 
Epsom, 

Chithester. 
Teignmouth. 
Axminster, (various.) 
late at Halifax. 
Tisbury. 
Petworth. 


1823, 


Bethnal Green. 
Bristol, (ill bealth.) 
Weymouth. 

St. Neot’s. 
Harlston. 
Tollesbury, Esse2. 
Tiverton, dec. 
Newark. 


Totton, near Southampton. 


Alford. 
Wareham. 
South Sea Mission. 


1824, 


Southend, 

late at Soham. 
South America, dec. 
Ellesmere. 

Bristol, dec. 

St. Helier’s, Jersey. 
Edmonton, dec. 


1836.] 


John Watson, 
William Wheeler, 
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late at Cork. 
Wells, Somerset. 


Samuel Dyall, 


Stanford Rivers. 


Robert Bayley, Louth. 

Henry Cresswell, Canterbury. 

Barzillai Quaife, (various.) 

Samuel Bellamy, Chelwood, near Bristol. 
1825, 

John Rennie, a, m. Inch, near Huntley. 

Alfred Pope, Leamington. 

William Leggo, Fakenham. 

Cuthbert R. Blacket, Southminster. 

James Griffin, Manchester. 

David Blow, Brecon. 

William P. Bourne, Leek. 


Joseph Wall, Middleton, near Bakewell. 
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Rev. W. Harris, tu. pv. H. F. Burper, p. pv. and 
R. Harrey, Tutors. 


1826. 

Henry Winzar, Rozxton Park, Bedford- 
shire. 

Edmund T, Prust, Northampton. 
Henry Rogers, (various. ) 
George Taylor, Manchester. 
John Kelsey, Sleaford. 
Henry Edwards, Long Sutton. 
Ebenezer Prout, Oundle. 
Jonathan Glyde, Exeter, (Tutor.) 
Samuel B. Bergne, Lincoln. 
Benjamin Johnson, Halstead. 
Thomas Cousins, Portsea. 
John Bramall, Patrycroft. 
William Ford, Alresford. 
John Titley, Shoreham. 

1827. 
Alexander C, Reid, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Patrick Thompson, a. mM. Chatham. 
William Woodward, Hinckley. 
James Gallaway, West Bromwich. 
William H. Drew, Madras. 
John Hoxley, Sherborne. 
James Sibree, Full, 
John Raven, Hadleigh. 
Samuel Davis, Needham Market. 
John Whitby, Ipswich. 


Stretton under Fosse. 
Ilkeston, near Nottingham. 
1828, 


Hobart Town. 
Tunbridge Wells. 


John Harrison, 
James Savage, 


Frederick Miller, 
Benjamin Slight, 


John Stoughton, Windsor. 
William Tarbotton, Totness, 
-1829. 
William Campbell, a.m. Cheltenham. 
George Legge, a. M. Bristol. 
Charles Price, Port Stephen's, N. S. 
Wales. 
William J. Unwin, a.m. Woodbridge. 
John Pulling, Deptford. 
John Button, Whitchurch. 
Thomas Rees, Reigate. 


James Loxton, South Seas, dec. 


Rev. Esenezer Henverson, Ph. D. and Ropert 
Hatey, Tutors. 


1830. 
Samuel Luke, Chester. 
David Thomas, B, A. (various.) 
James Hamer, Sutton Valence. 
John Flower, Beccles. 
Thomas Atkins, Hexham. 
Henry Richard, (various.) 

1831. 
James Penman, As M. Peterborough. 
Joseph Gibb, Canada. 


John Layhe, Liverpool. 

Adam 8. Niven, Chatham, dec. 

William Bevan, Wellingborough. 

John Taylor, Leicester. 

John Theodore Barker, Wells, Norfolk. 

Charles Fox Vardy, Hereford. 

Charles B. Gibson, Mallow, 

Isaac Watts, Rowell. 

Joseph Sherrin, Dettisham. 

Stephen Martin, Newbury. 

Jacob Roberts, Herne Bay. 
1832, 

John Crombie Brown, Petersburgh. 
1833. 


John Obery, Glasgow University. 


Students. 
1831. Julius Mark, 
Henry Rees. Thomas James. 
1832, 1834. 


William Smith, 
Alexander Smith, 
William Skae, 
William Wright, 
Jonah Reeve, 
David Hewitt, 
John S. Pearsall, 
Edward Jukes, 
Robert Hamilton, 
John Bright, 
Thomas Mann, 
Joseph Field, 
George J. Tubbs, 
Thomas Aveling. 


Richard Connebee, 
George J. Pillgrem, 
Richard Gould, 
Robert Goshawk, 
Matthew Poole, 
Percy Strutt, 
Frederick Neller. 


1833. 


Joseph Augustus Miller, 
Morgan Lloyd, 
James T. Pattison, 
John H. Godwin, 
There are in addition to the above, fourteen 
Candidates for admission. 


Missionary Student. 
John Cox. 
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Tutors. 


Rev. G. Warpiaw, A. M., Theological Tutor. 
Mr. D. B. Haywarp, Classical. Tutor. 


Treasurer. 
Mr. Grorcr HapFIELp. 


Secretary. 
Rev. J, CLunre, ub. p. 


General Committee. 
Rev. T. Rarrues, uu. vp. Mr. J. Eccies, 
Rev. R. S. M’Aut, uxt. vp. Mr. 8S. Fretcuer, 
Rev. J. A. Coomes, Mr. T. Harportye, 
Rev. R. FLetcHEr, Mr. O. HeywortH, 
Rev. J. Keir, Mr. R. Rogerts, 
Rev. J.J.CarrutHers, Mr. W. Kay, 
Mr. T, Buacknurn, Mr. J. PRrEestLy, 
Mr. E. Dawson, Mr. L. WiuiaMs. 
Mr. B. Eccues, 


Examining Committee. 
Rev, W. Jones, 
Rev. 8. NicHoxs, 
Rey. T. Parry, 


Rev. T. RAFFLES, LL. D. 
Rev. R. S. M’ALL, LL. D. 
Rev, J. CLUNTIE, LL. D. 


Rev, 8. Breit, Rev. R. Suats, 
Rev. D. T. Carnson, Rev. G. Taytor, 
Rev. J. A. Coomss, Dr. Brew, 

| Rev. S. Exxis, Dr. J.P. Kay, 
Rev. J, GRIFFIN, Mr. E, Dawson, 


Rey. J. GwyTHER, _ Mr. W. How ez. 


Rev. J. Hacvez, 
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List of Ministers and Students. 


David T. Carnson, 
William Burdekin, 
Richard Robinson, 
W. H. Stowell, 


John Jeffreys, 


William Raine, 
William Wild, 


Henry Birch. 


John Thorpe, 
John Smith, 


1816. 
Preston. 
Witham, Essex. 


Theol. Tutor of Rother- 
ham College. 


1817. 


(late Miss’y to Madagas- 
car,) dec. 


dec. 
Market Harborough. 
1818. 


1819, 


Huddersfield. 
Madras, ( Missionary.) 


1820. 


Robert Elliott. 
John Wyld, 
James Gwyther, 


Richard Jones, 
William Williams, 


Francis Evans, 


William Willitts, 
‘Robert Roberts, 


[Nov. 


Burton-on-Trent. 
Hulme. 


1825. 


Milnthorpe. 
dec. 


1830. 
Ulwerston. 


1828. 


Richmond, Yorkshire. 
Bootle, Cumberland. 


1830. 


Samuel Barton Schofield, Burslem, Staffordshire. 


Robert Thomson, 


1832, 
Staindrop, Durham. 


1830. 
Lane Ends, Staffordshire. 


James Kennedy, Bury. Samuel Jones, : Ste 
Henry Hope Leigh, Oldham. Daniel Kenyon, Berbice, (Missionary.) 
John Cook, ‘ Uttoxeter. 

1821. Students. 
Daniel B. Hayward, Classical Tut. of this Acad. 1831 
James Dean, Chelmsford. : z 
Charles Bassano, dec. Tobias Carlile, John Brown, 

1993 Thomas Newnes, Robert Wolstenholme. 
David Moses, Twyford, Berks. 1833. 
John Murdock, Anstruther. Wn. Murphy O’Hanlan, John Baker, 

John Morris, James Devine. 

1824. 
Edward Edwards, Garstang. 1834. 
William Lyhall, Alloa. George Rees. 


SCHLEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY. 


The Philosophy of History; in a Course of Lectures delivered at Vienna, 
by Frederick Von Schlegel, translated from the German, with a 
Memoir of the author, by James Burton Robertson, Esq. In two vols. 

London: Saunders & Otley. 1835. pp. 454, 336. 


Va 


Tue character of these volumes may be inferred, in some respects, from 
incidents in the life of the author. Frederick Von Schlegel was born at 
Hanover in 1772. ‘Though destined for commerce, he received a classical 
education ; and, in his sixteenth year, prevailed on his father to allow him 
to devote himself to the belles-lettres. After completing his academical 
course at Gottingen and Leipzig, he rejoined his brother William, and 
became associated with him in his literary labors. ‘In my first youth,” 
says he, ‘‘from the age of seventeen and upwards, the writings of Plato, 
the Greek tragedians, and Winkelmann’s enthusiastic works, formed the 
intellectual world in which I lived.” He commenced his literary career 
in 1794, with a short essay on the different schools of Greek poetry. Two 
treatises were composed in 1795 and 1796; one entitled ‘“‘ Dotima,” and 
which treats of the condition of the female sex in Greece ; the other a 
parallel between Cesar and Alexander, in which he examines their re- 
spective merits as men, as generals, and as statesmen. In 1797, he 
published his first important work, entitled, “the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans.” ‘This was followed, two or three years after, by the “‘ History of 
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Greek Poetry.” In the new edition of Schlegel’s works, these productions 
have been incorporated together. It was his intention to have given a 
complete history of Greek poetry, but the execution of this task -was 
abandoned from some circumstances which were then occurring in the 
world of letters. The literary skepticism of Wolf was ably contesting the 
purity of the Homeric text, and the unity and integrity of the Homeric 
poems themselves. Schlegel deemed it a hazardous task to attempt to draw 
public attention to any aesthetic inquiries on the elder Greek poetry. 

In 1802, he repaired to Paris, which had long been celebrated for her 
professors in the eastern tongues, and for her national library, invaluable 
to the oriental scholar. Here, by the assistance of de Langlés and Chézy, 
he made considerable progress in the study of Persian and Sanscrit litera- 
ture. In the mean time, he studied the Provencal poetry, undertook 
researches into the history of the middle ages, lectured in metaphysics in 
the I'rench language, and wrote a series of articles on the early Italian, 
Spanish, Portuguese, and Provencal poetry. He also addressed to a friend 
in Germany, a series of letters on the different schools and epochs of 
Christian painting. 

On his return from France, in the year 1805, Schlegel was received 
into the bosom of the Catholic church. The motives, which led to this 
extraordinary step, will, perhaps, never be fully known. Probably, it was 
in part owing to the character of his mind. In the cherished unity and 
universality of the Romish faith, there may have been something con- 
genial to his modes of thinking on literary subjects. The opposition 
which he experienced from some Protestants in Germany, -particularly 
those of the Rationalist school, was not without effect. He might also 
have hoped to awake a new literary energy in the dormant Catholic mind 
of Europe. The Catholics hailed his accession to their ranks with great 
enthusiasm. After several years spent in the study of Sanscrit literature, 
Schlegel, in 1808, published his celebrated work, entitled the ‘ Language 
and Wisdom of the Indians.” The first part is occupied with a compara- 
tive examination of the etymology and grammatical structure of the 
Sanscrit, Persian, Greek, Roman, and German languages ; the second part 
treats of the filiation and connection of the different religious and philo- 
sophical systems that prevailed in the ancient, oriental world; and the 
last consists of metrical versions from the sacred and didactic poems of the 
Hindoos. 

In 1810, Schlegel delivered at Vienna, a course of lectures on ‘‘ Mo- 
dern History.” These lectures were published in two volumes, 8vo., but 
they have long been out of print. Previously, he had edited in conjunc- 
tion with Tieck, Novalis, and his brother, a literary journal, called the 
“Athenaeum ;” and afterwards successively conducted political and 
philosophical journals, such as the ‘ Europa,” the ‘German Museum,” 
the ‘“Concordia;” also liberally contributing to the “ Vienna Quar- 
terly Review.” He, at the same time, published various fugitive pieces in 
prose and poetry. , 

In the spring of 1812, Schlegel delivered before a numerous audience 
in Vienna, his lectures on Ancient and Modern Literature. This may, 
perhaps, be regarded as his great work. An English translation appeared 
in 1818. For a number of years, subsequently to 1808, he was employed 
in editing the Austrian Observer, as Secretary to the Archduke Charles, 
and in diplomatic missions under the auspices of Metternich. He finally 
received a pension, letters of nobility, and the office of Aulic counsellor. 
In 1827, he delivered a course of lectures in Vienna, on the Philosophy of 
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Life. They are composed of a variety of observations, psychological, on- 
tological, ethical, political, and aesthetic. In 1828, he delivered his 
lectures on the ‘Philosophy of History,” which are embodied in the 
volumes translated by Mr. Robertson, and which was his last work, with 
the exception of nine lectures on the ‘ Philosophy of Language,” delivered 
at Dresden in 1828, and 1829. 

Schlegel died at Dresden, on Sunday, Jan. 11, 1829. It was said that 
he had for some time before his death been more than usually fervent in 
his devotional exercises. He had commenced writing a sentence, when 
sickness arrested his pen, and in four hours terminated his earthly 
existence. 

Schlegel married early in life a daughter of the celebrated Jew, Men- 
‘delsohn. She followed her husband in his change of religion. A com- 
plete edition of Schlegel’s works was announced in 1822. ‘Ten volumes, 
out of fifteen, the proposed number, have appeared. To these fifteen 
volumes, four are to be added, which were published in the last years of 
his life. 

The first two lectures in the Philosophy of History, along with the 
introduction, embrace man’s relation to the earth—the division of mankind 
into several nations—and the twofold condition of humanity in the primi- 
tive world. The subjects discussed in the seven succeeding lectures are 
as follows :—the antiquity of China, and the general system of her empire— 
the mental culture, moral and political institutions, and philosophy of the 
Hindoos—the science and corruption of Egypt—the selection of the 
Hebrew people for the maintenance of divine revelation in its purity—the 
destinies and special guidance of that nation—account of those nations 
of classical antiquity, to whom were assigned a paramount influence 
over the world, such as the Persians, Greeks, and Romans. The next 
five lectures treat of Christianity, its consolidation and wide diffusion—of 
the emigration of the German tribes, and its consequences—and of the 
Saracenic empire during the first caliphs. Then follows an account of the 
establishment of the German empire—the great schism of the West—the 
struggles of the middle ages, and the period of the crusades, down to the 
discovery of the new world, and the new awakening of science. The 
three following lectures are devoted to the religious wars—the period of 
illuminism—and the time of the French revolution. ‘The eighteenth and 
concluding lectures, turn on the prevailing spirit of the age, and on the 
universal regeneration of society. 

The most marked characteristic of these volumes, is the power of ex- 
tensive survey and wide generalization, which is every where prominent. 
The author delights to look at men in masses, and at the great influences 
which are at work in the world. In some of the lectures, there is 
hardly enough of circumstance and detail to diversify the current of 
general speculation. This passion for generalities, is not entirely owing 
to the nature of the subject. It is partly to be ascribed to the structure of 
the author’s mind. 

Another striking characteristic, is the mixture of a religious spirit, in 
opposition to all illuminism, rationalism, indifferentism, etc. Reverence 
for the Bible is very conspicuous. There is no inconsiderable degree of 
correct religious sentiment, both Protestant and scriptural. This may be 
attributed, in part at least, to the revulsion which the author’s mind expe- 
rienced in relation to the doctrines of the French infidels, the German 
illuminati, and the present rationalist sect. His return to the “ mother 
church,” might have been in part owing to the inward need of something 
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better than the shallow waters of Protestant Germany could furnish at the 
beginning of this century. At the same time, the author is vague in many 
of his statements. He wanted an infusion of English point and honesty. 
He does not deal enough in personal beings and tangible doctrines. He 
frequently alludes to the existence of a fallen spirit; but we are at a loss 
whether or not he considered him to be a personal agent. In one place 
he calls him (or it) the spirit of the times. 

The book abounds with very valuable philosophical criticism. To use 
two favorite German terms, the author looks from a very commanding 
stand-point on the various great developments of thought and feeling in 
nations and worlds of men. What can be more strictly philosophical and 
true, than such positions as these ;—<‘ All things should be deduced from 
God, and God himself should be considered the first existence—nature the 
second.” ‘When man had once fallen from virtue, no determinable 
limits could be assigned to his degradation.” ‘So far from seeking with 
Rousseau and his disciples for the true origin of mankind, and the proper 
foundation of the social compact, in the condition of even the best and 
noblest savages, and so little disposed are we to remodel society upon this 
boasted ideal of a pretended state of nature, that we regard it, on the 
contrary, as a state of degeneracy and degradation.” ‘‘ If Christ were not 
more than a Socrates, then a Socrates he were not.” ‘The soul pre- 
viously distracted, can regain its unity, or become again whole, only bya 
divine illumination.” The discussions are conducted, almost without ex- 
ception, in a calm, serene, and unimpassioned manner. The literati in 
Germany of other schools, who stood aloof. from him, or vilified him, are 
not the objects of railing accusation on his part. Some of them are inci- 
dentally noticed-with commendation. 

Schlegel’s residence in the Austrian capital, his conversion to the 
Roman Catholic religion, and his relations to Metternich, will account for 
some of the erroneous, if not ‘‘ hard speeches,” which he employs in the 
jast volume in relation to Luther, Calvin, the reformers, and the Protestant 
nations. With considerable candor on these subjects, yet it is not difficult 
to perceive that he writes with a prejudiced pen. The last volume must 
be read with much more abatement on the score of praise than the first. 
The tenderness with which he speaks of the Jesuits, would be not a little 
remarkable, had he not lived in “the old Catholic kingdom of Austria,” 
and under the eye of Metternich. 

On the whole, the work is worthy of careful perusal, though it is ob- 
viously inferior to Schlegel’s Lectures on the History of Literature. We 
have only one fault to find with the translator; he is too zealous, or, his 
zeal is not always according to knowledge. His discipleship to Schlegel 
is too thorough-going. He overflows with superlatives. He would seem 
to be anxious either to make amends for the disparagement which Schlegel 
received at the hands of many of his learned countrymen, or to magnify 
the wisdom of his own choice as a translator. He says that the Catholics 
“have produced the two greatest biblical critics of the age, Hug and 
Scholz ;”’ he speaks of the profound exegetists, Alber and Ackermann ; 
of Molitor, who has created a new era in biblical literature ; of Count 
Stolberg, pre-eminent for genius, erudition, and celestial purity ; and of 
others, of vast acquirements, and colossal intellects, etc. etc. The trans- 
lator must certainly be a young man. At the same time, we do not doubt 
the general excellence and fidelity of his translation. 
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POPULOUSNESS OF ANCIENT NATIONS. 


We propose to collect a few scattered facts, which we have drawn from 
various sources, in relation to the population of certain portions of the anciént 
world. It is a subject which does not admit of any ‘thing like certainty. 
Nothing similar to the modern census existed, if we make’ a partial exception in 
reference to Rome. Rival natious, opposing generals, hostile armies, had many 
temptations to exaggerate or to underrate the numbers and power of each 
other, while in general, no impartial historian was at hand to rectify conflicting 
statements, Besides, no part of the recorded memorials of antiquity has suf- 
fered so much in transmission to modern times, as numbers or facts reported by 
definite figures. Here is a peculiar liableness to corruption or alteration, often 
through the carelessness or ignorance of transcribers, while no means of re- 
storing the correct number by collation or otherwise exist. 

On the question of the comparative populousness of ancient and modern 
nations, there has been a wide divergency of opinion; it being argued on the 
one hand, that the ancient world was comparatively a desert ; and on the other, 
that its population swarmed in all quarters. In this discrepancy of opinion; it 
may be worth while to glance at the causes which operated in ancient times. to 
promote, or to hinder, the increase of population. This we must do very 
briefly. 

I. Causes favorable to the populousness of ancient nations. Some of these 
causes exist at the present time in the oriental world, though it may be, with 
diminished force. , 

1. A greater simplicity in the general style of living. The recollection of 
the reader of the Pentateuch, and of Homer, will sepply many illustrations.* 
The effects of vegetables as food, and of water as drink, must have contributed 
greatly to the duration of human life. Animal food and wine, were, it is true, 
made use of, but to a comparatively inconsiderable extent. Alcohol, “ with its 
millions at a meal,” was bappily not discovered. Luxuries of various kinds 
were, however, known to the Romans in the latter ages of the empire, and 
contributed to open the gates of the city to the temperate Goths. The revival 
or the invention of the arts of cookery, is to be ascribed to the Italians. The 
French now give laws to the civilized world in this respect,—laws more arbi- 
trary and extensive in their application, than those of Napoleon. 

2.-The absence of certain diseases, which have, in modern times, consigned 
millions to an untimely grave. It may be sufficient here to name the small- 
pox, the Asiatic cholera, and certain diseases connected with licentiousness. 

3. The great mass of the people of ancient nations were engaged in agricul- 
tural and pastoral labors. Very few were employed in manufactories, which 
in modern times, especially in relation to children, have been a fruitful source 
of disease and death. ‘T'o this it may be added, that but few, comparatively, in 
former times, perished by shipwreck, by hazardous experiments in mines, ete. 

4. The disgrace attached to the memory of those who died without posterity, 
and the universal custom which made the marriage of children a principal 
concern of fathers and mothers. There was, throughout many large tribes, a 
strict observance of filial duty, while, on the other hand, the prerogatives of a 
father made a son his most valuable property. 

If. Causes unfavorable to the populousness of ancient nations. © 

1. The institution of domestic slavery. At Rome, it was a’custom not un- 
common to expose old, useless, or sick slaves-in an island of the Tiber, 
The ergastula, or dungeons, where ‘slaves were confined and’ compelled 
to work, were common all over Italy. There was a perpetual flux: of 
slaves to Rome. Yet the number of people in Italy did not .in- 
crease. Demosthenes inherited from his father a large number of slaves, 
OE eee se ae Ce ee ee 


* [t is mentioned by Madame Dacier, that Homer makes no mention of boiled meat in any of bi 
poss which it is inferred that the Greeks had not as yet discovered the mode of Sabine onimeee 
re, 
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among whom were thirty-two sword-cutlers and twenty cabinet-makers. Nota 
word is said of any wives, children, or family, which they would have had, if it 
had been a common practice at Athens to breed slaves, Of course the slaves, 
being recruited from foreign lands, would be liable to much more cruel treat- 
ment. It will be found that slavery was disadvantageous to the happiness and 
populousness of:the ancient nations in many ways, and that its place could have 
been much better supplied by hired servants. Whether ancient slavery was 
more active in destroying human life thar: modern slavery, we do not profess to 
determine. © The effects in both, cases have been decided and mournful. Mo- 
ae Europe ‘has, however, become free from invoJuntary servitude in its worst 
orms. ae 

2. The practice of exposing children. . Plutarch mentions it as a merit in 
Attalus, king of Pergamus, that he exposed all his own children, in order to 
leave his crown to the son of his brother, Eumenes. Solon gave parents per- 
mission to kill their children. Seneca approves of exposing infirm children. 
Mount Taygetus, near Sparta, was renowned as the slaughtering place of 
infants. We learn inthe Scriptures, that the heathen nations around Palestine 
had the habit of sacrificing their young children to idol-gods. The practice of 
infanticide in some form, prevails among most uncivilized nations at the 
present time. Formerly it existed among civilized nations also. 

3. Wars: Ancient battles were very bloody on account of the nature of the 
weapons employed in them. ‘The ancients drew up their men, sixteen or 
twenty, sometimes fifty deep, which made a narrow front; and it was not 
difficult to find a field, in which both armies might be marshalled. As each 
man was closely buckled to his antagonist, great slaughter was made on both 
sides, especially on that of the vanquished. The long, thin lines, required by 
firearms, and the quick decision of the contest, render many modern battles 
but partial encounters, The battles of ancient times, both by their duration, 
and by their resemblance to single. combats, were wrought up to a degree of 
fury, unknown for the most part to modérn times. Nothing could then engage 
the combatants to give quarter, but the hopes of making slaves of their pris- 
oners.’ In civil wars, as we learn from Tacitus, (Hist. 11. 44,) the battles were 
the most bloody, because the prisoners were not slaves. Instances are fre- 
quent, in ancient history, of cities besieged, whose inhabitants, rather than 
open their gates, murdered their wives and children, and rushed themselves on 
a voluntary death. The ancient Israelites, the ancient Greek republics, and 
Rome, were ‘in almost perpetual war. Probably the same was the case in 
respect to’ other nations of whose history we have less information. Chris- 
tianity has, without doubt, contributed greatly to soften the ferocity of wars, if 
not to diminish their number. _ 

4, The prevalence of factions in ancient nations, resulting from the want of a 
good government or an efficient police. Where one party prevailed, whether 
nobles or people, the conquerors frequently butchered all of the opposite party 
who fell into their hands, and banished such as had been fortunate enough to 
escape without form of law or trial. The copiousness and energy of Thu- 
cydides, seem to’sink when he attempts to describe the disorders which arose 
from faction in all the Grecian commonwealths, Think also of the blood which 
was poured out like water in the violent changes which took place in the 
Persian government. Think of the Gracchi, of Sylla, of Marius, in Roman 
history,* of Dionysias the elder, who murdered, in cold blood, above 10,000 of 
his fellow citizens ; of the thirty tyrants at Athens, who murdered 1,200 of the 
people without trial; of Agathocles, who, in conjunction with the people, 
killed’4,000. nobles and banished 6,000; of the inhabitants of Aigeste, who to 
the number of 40,000, were killed, man, woman, and child, for the sake of their 
money: But it is unnecessary to cite further examples. , : 

5. The ancients were subject to some fatal diseases, while they were igno-. 
rant of the remedies. It is riot to be doubted but the progress of medical 
science has done much to strengthen and prolong human life. Rome, Athens, 
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* The student of modern history will here call to mind the Parisian massacre on St. Bartholomew’s 
day; the persecution of the Jews over the whole world; the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, ete. 
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and the Egyptian cities, might have been spared some of the pestilences, which 
horribly desolated their dwellings, if they had been under the control of an 
efficient municipal government, aided by practised and scientific physicians. 

6. The ancients were ignorant of many of the improvements of modern times, 
by which labor is subdivided,—diversified demands for labor created,—new 
kinds of food discovered, and a vastly larger population supported on small 
territories. 

Before proceeding to detail facts in regard to particular nations, it may be 
well to say that the present condition of some portions of the eastern world is 
no criterion of the ancient state. Palestine was once the glory of all lands; 
it has long been cursed by a wretched government and a wretched people. 
The vast regions watered by the Tigris and Euphrates, are full of the vestiges 
of perished cities and nations. Civilized and mighty nations once flourished 
along the Oxus, in the valleys of the Hindoo Koosh, on the plains of Hin- 
doostan. The sands of the desert have for ages been encroaching on Egypt, 
Under the influences of a high degree of civilization, thousands swarmed 
where hundreds are now found. All northern Africa was formerly filled with a 
civilized and Christian population. Ten millions now live where once was the 
abode of fifty millions. There is no question but that Mohammedanism has 
been a most prolific cause of depopulating the finest portions of the globe. 
The Ottoman government is not to be compared with many of the ancient 
heathen States, in the protection which it has afforded to life and property. She 
has been to Africa and Asia, not so much a wise and paternal government, as 
an organized system of extortion and robbery. 


Palestine. 


Moses has left us accurate enumerations of the Israelites. The men able to 
bear arms, somewhat exceeded 600,000; and, including the Levites, to nearly 
620,000. If, according to a common principle of calculation, we admit the 
whole people, women and children included, to have been four times as many, 
we shall then have nearly 2,500,000. But we must inelude an additional 
number, resulting from the institutions of polygamy and slavery, and “the 
mixed multitude,” who followed in the train of the camp. Moses could not 
have conducted through the desert a much less number than 3,000,000. A 
question now arises, Was it possible, within the limits of Palestine, to find 
support for so large anumber? No doubt, if we include all the country be- 
tween, the Jordan and the Euphrates, there was room enough for 3,000,000. 
But the first object of Moses was to bring the whole people into the country 
west of the Jordan, and to leave the nations on the eastern side unmolested, if 
they granted him free passage into Palestine. After the two and a half tribes 
were provided for on the east of the Jordan, there would remain 2,500,000 to 
people the western side. Was this possible ?* When it was first occupied by 
the Israelites, the land of Canaan, properly so called, was confined between the 
shores of the Mediterranean and the western bank of the Jordan; the breadth 
at no part exceeding fifty miles, while the length hardly amounted to three 
times that space. Canaan, it must be admitted, could not be compared to 
Egypt in respect to corn, There is no Nile to scatter an inexhaustible fer- 
tility. Still it was not without reason that Moses described it as “a good land 
a land of brooks of water, of fountains, and depths that spring out of valleys 
and hills; a land of wheat, and barley, and vines, and fig-trees, and pomegra- 
nates; a land of oil-olive and honey; a land wherein thou shalt eat bread 
without scarceness ; thou shalt not lack any thing in it; a land whose stones 
are iron, and out of whose hills thou mayest dig brass.” 

The reports of the latest travellers confirm the accuracy of this picture. 
Near Jericho the wild olives continue to bear berries of a large size, which 
give the finest oil. In places subjected to irrigation, the same field, after a 


_* See Michaelis’s Laws of Moses, i, 100, Some writers choese to limit the whole Israeliti ~ 
tion at this time to 2,000,000, , the whole Israelitish popula 
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crop of wheat in May, produces pulse in autumn. Several of the trees are 
continually bearing flowers and fruit at the same time, in all their stages. The 
mulberry, planted in straight rows in the open field, is festooned by the tendrils 
of the vine. If the vegetation seems to languish or to become extinct, during 
the extreme heats; if in the mountains it is all seasons detached and inter- 
rupted, such exceptions to the general luxuriance, are not to be ascribed to 
the general character of all hot climates, but also to the state of barbarism in 
which the great mass of the present population is Immersed. Some remains 
are now to be found of the walls which the ancient cultivators built to support 
the soil on the declivities of the mountains; the form of the cisterns in which 
they collected the rain-water; and traces of the canals by which this water was 
distributed over the fields. These labors necessarily created a prodigious 
fertility under a burning sun, where a little moisture was the only requisite to 
revive the vegetable world. The flocks of the Arabs, still’ find in Canaan a 
luxuriant pasture, while the bees deposite in the holes of the rocks their deli- 
cious stores, which are sometimes seen flowing down the surface. The 
opinions just stated receive an ample confirmation from the Roman historians. 
Tacitus says, “ The soil is rich and the atmosphere dry; the country yields all 
the fruits which are known in Italy, besides balm and dates.” Hist. v.6. In 
the eye of the Arabian, Abulfeda, the vines, the fig-trees, and the olive-groves, 
with which the limestone-cliffs of Judea were once covered, identified them- 
selves with the richest returns of agricultural wealth, and more than compen- 
sated for the absence of-those spreading fields, waving with corn, which are 
necessary to the mind of a European, the ideas of fruitfulness, comfort, and 
abundance.* But we may fairly admit the testimony of Moses. He had him- 
self sent spies into the country, and was at pains to obtain satisfactory in- 
formation as to its nature; and these spies, not excepting those who excited 
the Israelites to mutiny against him, gave their testimony to its extreme 
fertility. . 

Besides, the promised Jand was more extensive than our maps make it. A 
part of Lebanon with its fruitful vales, ought to be included in it; and the ten 
tribes and a half on the west of the Jordan, extended their settlements south- 
ward into Arabia. Again, every Israelite could enclose and use his land as his 
own, except in the seventh year. As the herds were driven into the deserts, 
common pasturage occasioned no damage to individual proprietors. Palestine 
could thus sustain a greater population than a country equally good, in which 
from the rights of common, the best possible use of the fields cannot be made. 
In Palestine, very little ground was required for wood, or for raising flax and 
sheep. The Israelites, probably, had more wool than they could consume ; and 
of course could manufacture and sell it to strangers, (Prov. xxxi. 24,) and with 
the money thence arising, purchase articles which their own country did not 
produce in sufficient abundance. People in southern climates are also satisfied 
with less food than those in northern. Finally, we may conclude that God in 
his providence, particularly favored the land of Israel. It was a land which 
he emphatically cared for. 

In the time of the Judges, we find in all Israel, only 426,700 men able to 
bear arms; and during a short war carried on with great fury, they became 
66,000 less. Judges xx. 2, 15,17. Saul could not collect more than 330,000 
men. 1 Sam. ii. 8. But whether, on either of these occasions, those residing 
in the more distant parts, were included, is uncertain. ‘The tribe of Judah 
seems not to have furnished her full number at Saul’s command, as only 32,000 
men appeared. The numerous unsuccessful wars had, doubtless, diminished 
the population of the tribes, many of the people having been made prisoners 
and slaves. The next enumeration was the celebrated one undertaken by 
David. From the command issued by him, from the time ef nine months al- 
lotted to carrying it into effect, and from the words, 2 Sam. xxiv. 1—8, we see 
that this enrolment comprehended the people in the most remote places, even 
in the Syrian and Arabian deserts ; only that the tribes of Levi and Benjamin, 


* Russell's Palestine, p.26. Also the Essay of H, E, Warnekros on the Fertility of Palestine, contained 
in the 7th and 8th vols. of Eichhorn’s Repertorium. 
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the two weakest of all, are said to have been spared. 1-Chron. xxi. 6. The 
great amount of the numbers need not appear incredible, becduse between the 
Mediterranean and the Euphrates more might have found room. It does not, 
however, seem credible that the whole people should have increased, by births 
alone, from 330,000 to more than 1,000,000 ; or that the tribe of Judah, which in 
Saul’s time could muster only 32,000 men, should now, by births alone, have 
amounted to 500,000. Probably, however, many who-had rétired to foreign 
lands, in the unsettled state of the times in Saul’s reign, had returned when 
David ascended the throne. Besides, many proselytes from the conquered 
countries might be included. According to the book of Samuel, Joab found 
800,000 in Israel, and 500,000 in Judah; total, 1,300,000. According to 
Chronicles, there were in Israel 1,100,000 ; in Judah 470,000 ; total, 1,570,000, 
making a difference of 270,000. It is difficult to reconcile these statements. 
If there be no error in the copying, it is possible that some’ districts were in- 
cluded in the account in Chronicles, which are omitted in that of Kings. 
Acéording to the least number, the people of Israel, women and children in- 
cluded, amounted to more than 5,000,000. David had in addition, 150,000 
tributary Canaanites, with their wives and children; as also the conquered 
nations, at least those among them who had not become Israelites by circum- 
cision, and the slaves, who might, however, chiéfly belong to the conquered 
nations. —- , 

The number of the Israelites under Jeroboam and Abijah, which is men- 
tioned 2 Chron. xiii. 2, is nearly the same with that under David, if we only 
suppose that all who could bear arms were present in one battle. For the ten 
tribes mustered 800,000, and Judah and Benjamin 400,000. The list of fighting 
men, 2 Chron. xvii. 14, 18, belonging to the kingdom of Judah alone, under 
Jehoshaphat; reaches the great amount of 1,160,000. In the reign of Uzziah, a 
century later, only 307,500 men, able to bear arms, could be mustered. 

Josephus inforins us, that in his time, there were in Galilee, two hundred and 
four cities and towns; that the largest of the cities had 150,000; and the small- 
est towns 15,000 inhabitants. Hence we ¢an account for it, that Josephus 
himself, in this small province, short of forty miles long and thirty broad, col- 
lected an army of nearly 100,000'men.* At the Passover, A. D. 65, when Ces- 
tius Gallus was president of the province of Syria, 3,000,000 Jews were present.} 
The number of those who were carried captive during the war with the 
Romans, was 97,000. The number who perished during the whole siege, was 
1,100,000; the greater part of whom did not belong to Jerusalem, but had 
come up from the country to attend the Passover.t The whole number of 
Jews who were destroyed during the entire seven ‘years before the actual 
taking of the city, is summed up by archbishop Usher, from Lipsius,-out of 
Josephus, at the year of Christ 70, and amounts to 1,337,490. + 


Gxreece. 


Sparta.—There were present in the battle of Platea, 5,000 Spartans, 35,000 
Helots, and 10,000 Perieci. The whole number of Spartans that bore arms, 
amounted, on another occasion, to 8,000, which, according to the same propor- 
tion, would give 56,000 for the number of Helots capable of bearing arms, and 
for the whole population 224,000. If then the State of Sparta possessed 9,000 
lots, there were 20 male Helots to each, and there remained 44,000 for the 
service of the State, and of individuals. The account of Thucydides, that the 
Chians had the greatest number of slaves of any one State after the Lacede- 
monians, does not compel us to set the amount higher, because the great 
number of slaves in Adgina disappeared when that island lost its freedom; and 
Athens, during the Pelopennesian war, certainly did not possess 200,000 slaves. 
The number of Periwci, able to bear arms, would, according to the above pro- 
portion, amount only to 16,000; but we must suppose that a large portion of 


* Joseph. Bell. Jud. Il. xx. 6. - ' {Ib IL xiv. 3, } Joseph. Bell. Jud. VI. x. 3, 
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them remained behind in the Pelopennesus; for since the Periceci were pos- 
sessed of thirty thousand lots, (though of less extent,) there must have been 
Aece reat alae ae sid li ep AG get at least 120,000 men; and 
upon the whole, for the 3,800 square miles of Laconia, a sui i 

380,000 earrk * q , a suitable population of 

Attica.— According to the map of Barbié du Bocage, the area of Attica, with 
the two islands of Salamis and Helena, amounts to about 874 square miles. 
The whole population: of Attica would be known, if we could separately ascer- 
tain the number of the citizens, resident aliens and slaves, together with their 
wives.and children, On an occasion of a distribution of corn, which, like all 
other distributions, was made according to the register of the: adult citizens of 
18 years of age and upwards, a scrutiny was instituted in the archonship of 
Lysimachus, Olymp. Ixxxiii. 4, into the genuineness of their birth. There 
were then found, according to Philochorus, only 14,240 genuine citizens; and 
4,700 who had assumed the rights of citizens unjustly, were in consequence 
sold as slaves. Previously, therefore, there were 19,000 persons, who passed 
for citizens. After the breaking out of the Pelopennesian war, besides 13,000 
heavy-armed infantry, there were also 16,000 others in Athens, who consisted 
of the oldest and youngest citizens, and a certain number of resident aliens; 
the number of citizens must therefore at that time have been higher. An 
enumeration of the people was effected by Demetrius Phaiereus, when archon 
at Athens, in Olymp. cxvii. 4, and yielded, according to Ctesicles, 21,000 
citizens, 10,000 resident aliens, and 400,000 slaves. From this very important 
statement, the whole number of the population of Attica. has been variously 
estimated. In accordance with the usual rule of statistics, the adults have been 
generally taken as a fourth part of the population. This would give for the 
citizens 84,000, the aliens 40,000, and the slaves 400,000. St. Croix errone- 
ously adds. 100,000 children to the number of slaves; the children were, doubt- 
less, reckoned in the 400,000. It will be sufficient to estimate the slaves, 
including women and children, at 365,000; and the whole population at 
500,000; of whom the larger proportion were men. If 180,000 are reckoned 
for Athens and the harbors, and 20,000 for the mines, there then remain 
300,000 souls for the other 608 square miles in Attica, which gives something 
less than 4934 to a square mile, which with the numbers of smal] market-places, 
villages, and farms that were in Attica, is not to be wondered at.t “The 
fruits of the earth, and native products of our soil,” says Xenophon, “are a proof 
of the temperature of our climate and the mildness of our seasons ; for we have 
plants which bear in great abundance in our country, which will never grow in 
others ; and our sea, as well as land, abounds in all things necessary for life or 
luxury ; add_to this, that all the blessings which the gods have made peculiar to 
the different seasons. of the year, begin earlier and end later with us, than in 
any part of the world.” { 

Beotia.—Xenophon says that the number of the Athenians was equal to all 
the Beotians ; that is the citizens of the one country to the citizens of the 
other. Of course, from 80 to 90,000 included the whole free population of 
Beotia. Of the number of slaves we have no information. Thebes had 6,000 
citizens able to bear arms, when it was besieged by Demetrius. 

Corinth.—Timaeus asserts that Corinth had 460,000 slaves, in early times, 
before Athens had obtained possession of the commerce of Greece and the 
sovereignty of the seas. There were eight tribes of free citizens who dwelt at 
Corinth. In the Cynophali we discover a class of Corinthian Helots. 

Sicyon.—In this city there were four tribes of free citizens, and also bonds- 
men, of whom the names Corynephori and Catonacophori have been pre- 
served. — 

JEgina.— Aristotle mentions that this island, at one time, contained 470,000 
slaves. This statement seems to be correct, though it has been called in 
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question by Hume. C. O. Miiller has accurately determined the area of 
gina, from Gel’s map of Argolis, and made it 42 square miles, English; thus 
increasing the possibility of a large slave population, especially, if we assume, 
as is probable, that A%gina, in early times, had possessions on the coast of 
Argolis. 

Sybaris.—The free citizens of Sybaris, able to bear arms, and actually drawn 
out into battle, were 300,000. They encountered at Siagra, with 100,000 
citizens of Crotona, another Greek city, contiguous to them, and were defeated. 
This is the account of Diodorus Siculus, and also of Strabo. 

Agrigentum.—Diodorus says that this city, when it was destroyed by the 
Carthaginians, had 20,000 citizens, 200,000 strangers, besides slaves, The 
women and children are not included. On the whole, this city must have con- 
tained nearly 2,000,000 of inhabitants. They were industrious cultivators of 
the neighboring fields, and traded with-their wine and oil to Africa. 

Syracuse.—Diodorus gives to Dionysius the elder, an army of 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horse, and a fleet of 400 galleys. The distinction of the people at 
Syracuse, was first the Gamori, viz. the old Corinthian colonists, who had taken 
possession of the large lots, and‘ divided the land; secondly, a Demus; and 
thirdly, slaves on the estates of the nobles, whose number became proverbial. 
These were without doubt native Sicilians. The Sicilian and Italian towns 
were very large in comparison with those of the Pelopennesus. 

Heraclea.—This city situated on the Pontus, possessed a great number of 
slaves, who were often employed as sailors. 


Rome. 


The births and deaths of the citizens of Rome were duly registered ; and if 
any writer of antiquity had condescended to mention the annual amount, or the 
common average, we might produce some satisfactory calculation. The most 
diligent researches have collected only the following circumstances ; which 
slight and imperfect as they are, may tend, in some degree, to illustrate the 
question of the populousness of ancient Rome. 1. When the capital of the 
empire was besieged by the Goths, the circuit of the walls was accurately 
measured by Ammonius, the mathematician, who found it equal to twenty-one 
miles. I[t should not be forgotten that the form of the city was almost that of a 
circle; the geometrical figure which is known to contain’ the largest space 
within any given circumference. 2. The architect Vitruvius, who flourished in 
the Augustan age, and whose evidence, on this occasion, bas peculiar weight 
and_authority, observes that the innumerable habitations of the Roman people 
would have spread themselves far beyond the narrow limits of the city; and 
that the want of ground, which was probably contracted on every side by 
gardens and villas, suggested the common, though inconvenient practice of 
raising the houses to a considerable height in the air. But the loftiness of 
these buildings, which often consisted of hasty work and insufficient materials, 
was the cause of frequent and fatal accidents ; and it was repeatedly enacted 
by Augustus, as well as by Nero, that the height of private edifices, within the 
walls of Rome, should not exceed the measure of 70 feet from the ground. 
3. Juvenal laments, as it should seem from his own experience, the hardships 
of the poorer citizens, to whom he addresses the salutary advice of emigrating, 
without delay, from the smoke of Rome, since they might purchase in the little 
towns of Italy, a cheerful, commodious dwelling, at the same price which they 
annually paid for a dark and miserable lodging. House-rent was, therefore, 
immoderately dear; the rich acquired at an enormous expense, the ground, 
which they-covered with palaces and gardens; but the mass of the people were 
crowded into a narrow space; and the different floors and apartments of the 
same house, were divided, as is still the custom of Paris and other cities 
among several families of plebeians. 4, The total number of houses in the four- 
teen regions of the city, is accurately stated in the description of Rome, com- 
posed under the reign of Theodosius, and they amounted to 48,382. The two 
classes of domus and of insule, into which they are divided, include all the 
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habitations of the capital of every rank and name, from the marble palace of the 
Anicii, with a numerous establishment of freedmen and slaves, to the lofty and 
narrow lodging-house, where the poet Codrus and his wife, were permitted to 
hire a wretched garret immediately under the tiles. If we adopt the same 
average, which, under similar circumstances, has been found applicable to 
Paris, and allow but twenty-five persons to each house of every degree, we 
may fairly estimate the inhabitants of Rome at 1,200,000; a number which 
cannot be thought excessive for the capital of a mighty empire.* 


RUSSIAN SLAVERY. 


“Tue ancient Slavonians and Russians,” says Karamzin, ‘ suffered 
neither despotism nor slavery to exist among.them, and considered unfet- 
tered liberty the chief happiness of man. ‘The landlord was the head of 
the family ; the father ruled over his children, the husband over his wife, 
the brother over his sisters ; every family built its hut apart from all others, 
in order that they might live peaceably and in security; hence each 
family found a kind of miniature republic, in which ancient usages had 
the force of a code of laws.”’ But as their acquaintance with the civilized 
and luxurious Greeks increased, and they learned something of the advan- 
tages of social life, they gradually became willing to forego part of their 
savage liberty, in order to secure new sources of gratification. 

The Russian population from the earliest ages, appears to have been 
divided into three classes—Bvzars or nobles, similar in rank to the ancient 
Scottish Barons ; Lud?, consisting of warriors and freemen, and classified 
according to their occupation and service; and lastly, abi or slaves. 
The latter were prisoners taken in war, their descendants, and persons 
who had forfeited their freedom by breaking the Jaws. Such, however, as 
had conditionally sold themselves or their children into slavery, were called 
Halops ; for, according to their usages, fathers, in their free condition, 
had power, by a deed called kabala, to sell their own children into slavery, 
either for a certain number of years, or during the life of the purchaser. 
Debtors, “also, who could not satisfy their creditors, became their slaves 
until their debts should be discharged by their labor. Others, again, being 
unable to support their families, and desirous of living under the protection 
of a boiar, enrolled themselves among his vassals. These conditional slaves 
were also styled yakuprice, ‘‘ purchased,” or kabainie ludi, ‘ vassals by 
contract ;” and they differed from the rai in this, that they could not be 
sold or otherwise disposed of; for they, like bondmen for a limited time 
among the Jews, had the prospect of again returning to freedom ; whereas 
the rabi possessed no rights whatever, and were in all respects, the prop- 
erty of their masters, who had over them the power of life and death, 

The Russian historians say, that this distinction between partial and 
complete slavery continued to be respected until the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, and that, with the exceptions above specified, the great 
body of the Russian peasantry were free ; the proprietors of the lands on 
which they were settled had no power either to sell them, pawn them, 
leave them by will to their posterity, or give them in dowry, as 1s done at 
the present day. They were at full liberty to remove from the lands of 
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one lord, and settle on those of another, after having paid the rents agreea- 
bly to law and usage. In 1550, however, the time of this change of resi- 
dence was limited to the week before and the week after St. George’s 
day, in the autumn. But in the year 1597, Tzar Theodor Ivanovitch 
issued a ukaz, prohibiting the free migration of the peasantry, and com- 
manding them to be registered and kept upon the lands which they had 
occupied. This statute was, however, revoked in 1602, and the peasantry 
regained their former freedom. The deliverance, nevertheless was of short 
duration. ‘The power and turbulence of the minor nobles were such as to 
oblige Tzar Gudonoff to renew the enslaving act by which a great part of 
the people were deprived of their right of free migration. In 1607 this act 
was confirmed by the I'zar, and sanctioned by both the civil and ecclesi- 
astical courts. 

In 1622, Tzar Michael Feodrovitch, by ukaz, commanded all the 
peasantry to be registered on the lands belonging to the crown and nobles ; 
and the latter were strictly forbidden to receive such as had been already 
inscribed on the rolls of their neighbors. In Chap. 11. of the Code of the 
father of Peter the Great, it is enacted, “‘ That the peasantry shall be 
judged according to the register-books ; and in case any man be found to 
have removed from the place where he has been enrolled, he shall be com- 
pelled to return.” From this same chapter it is also evident, that the 
peasantry were already sold with the lands which they cultivated, yet still 
these edicts, which gradually reduced the poor peasants of Russia into 
bondage, did not describe the extent of the landholder’s power over his 
vassals, until, in the succeeding reign of Peter the Great, the following 
enactments were made. 

In the census, taken in 1718, by order of this emperor, all the existing 
degrees of vassalage were set aside, and the people were reduced to one 
common rubric, that of rab, (slaves). By two other edicts, he commanded 
the lord of the manor to pay the capitation-tax for the peasantry living on 
his lands, and to furnish the required levies of recruits. In executing these 
decrees, the lord of the soil necessarily assumed unlimited power over his 
tenants, and at this time the practice was tolerated of selling them not only 
in families but also individually. 

“From this period,” says the Russian historian, Boltin, ‘the nobles 
began to exercise the same power over the lives and property of their 
hatops and peasants, as had been exercised, in ancient times, only over 
prisoners taken in war. ‘lhere is, indeed, no law by which the peasant, as 
an individual, is made the slave of his landlord. Custom introduced them 
by degrees to serve in the palaces of the nobles, in direct opposition to the 
Jaws on this subject ; and under the denomination of domestics, they came 
to be sold individually ; and this, being tolerated at the commencement, 
has, by length of time and usage, obtained the power of law.” . Thus, with 
one hand, Peter did much to civilize the Russians, while, with the other, 
he counterbalanced this benefit, by riveting the chains of slavery. 

The emperor Alexander felt deeply for the degraded state of the com- 
mon Russians, and by various edicts, sought to meliorate their condition, 
and to ease the weight of their chains, but such was the power and influ- 
ence of the nobles, that his autocratic power was nearly powerless. 


At the present time, the Russian slaves compose the most numerous 
class of subjects. They may properly be divided into two orders—slaves 
belonging to the crown, and slaves belonging to the nobles. In the former 
division, are included, first, the peasants, who are settled on crown lands, 
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and therefore considered national property. Next, the slaves who formerly 
belonged to the bishops, monasteries, and churches, but were appropriated 
to the use of the government in 1764. ‘These enjoy greater privileges than 
those belonging to the nobles ; because they have full power over the fruits 
of their own fields and labor, and can dispose of their movable property as 
they please. By an edict of Alexander, in 1801, they are permitted to 
hold lands, but not slaves; and with the consent of their stewards, to carry 
on trade of any: kind, to become merchants, manufacturers, etc. They 
generally live in large villages, and are governed by their own elders or 
starosti, who collect the taxes, ballot for recruits, and regulate the common 
affairs of the village community. But though, in this division, the great 
body are possessed of superior privileges, yet the lot of vast numbers is very 
severe; for, of the peasantry belonging to the empire, many thousands 
belong to the mines, others to the government manufactories, many even 
to those of private individuals. All the various establishments in Russia, 
known under the name of fabrics and zavods, are worked by slaves. For 
instance; two or three hundred are sent to some cloth manufactory, to 
become weavers and dyers; an equal number to some foundery, to become 
engineers, smiths, carpenters, etc. ; though totally unacquainted with these 
trades. Nor is it uncommon to make grants of the labor of the crown- 
peasantry to foreign speculators in different branches of foreign manufac- 
tures, which the government are desirous of encouraging among their sub- 
jects. Frequently the vassals experience unfeeling treatment. In these in- 
stitutions, they and their children are compelled to labor for a sorry subsist- 
ence in order to enrich some needy foreigner whom the government thinks 
proper thus to favor. The greater number of the manufactories belonging 
to the crown are likewise under the direction of foreigners, each of whom 
has for workmen, his troop of slaves; varying in number, from a hundred 
to many thousands, according to the extent of their works. The merchants, 
who have manufactories, are generally supplied with workmen from the 
slaves of the nobility ; as few of them are permitted to hold slaves on any 
condition themselves, and free workmen are not to be obtained. ‘The 
slaves attached to the mines, manufactories, and public works of govern- - 
ment, or of individuals, have scanty means of subsistence, are subjected to 
hard labor, and the almost total neglect of their moral and religious im- 
provement. But the desire to promote commerce, the revenues of the 
crown, and the political influence of the nation close up both eyes and ears 
to the miseries endured by more than 250,000 slaves thus employed 
throughout the empire. The English operative is a freeman; has his 
choice both of labor and master, and a full power over his earnings; the 
Russian workman is a slave, and is deprived of these invaluable blessings. 
Catharine IL. gave tens of thousands of these poor creatures, not only as 
rewards to the able men who had served her armies, and in her councils, 
but to enrich her favorites! ‘Vhe usual method adopted by Alexander 
was, to limit his grants from the crown lands and peasantry, 1n reward of 
services rendered to the country, to twelve years. This kind of benefice 
is called arende. The person receiving such grant has the revenues of 
the villages for the period specified ; after which they revert to the crown, 
though sometimes the time is prolonged by a renewal of the grant. In 
writing to a nobleman, to whom he had granted an arende, the emperor 
says: ‘he peasants of Russia are for the greater part slaves; it is 
unnecessary for me to enlarge upon the degradation and misery of such a 
state. I have sworn, therefore, not to increase the number of these 
wretched beings; and have laid it down asa principle not to dispose of 
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peasants as property. The estate is granted to yourself, and to your pos- 
terity, as a tenure for life; which is a tenure differing from those generally 
granted in this point alone, that the peasants cannot be sold or alienated, 
as beasts of burden, You know my motives; I am convinced you would 
act in the same manner, were you in my place.” 

We come now to speak of the slaves belonging to the nobles. Those 
belonging to the crown are not above fourteen millions, while those belong- 
ing to the nobility are estimated at more than twenty-one millions, male 
and female. 

A nobleman’s property is not estimated by his land, but by “the number 
of souls he possesses.” According to Alexander’s ukazes of 1868 and 
1812, they are not in future to be individually sold, or separated from the 
lands they cultivate, yet there are, practically, many ways of frustrating 
these edicts. By an ukaz of 1782, the slaves may be removed, with their 
families, from one part of the empire to another ; which kind of coloniza- 
tion has been much practised since the conquest of the Crimea, Besarabia, 
and the northern parts of the Caucasus, where numerous villages of peasan- 
try, from the interior of Russia are now settled. 

Uspenskoy further affirms, that, according to the 2d and 22d chapters 
of the Russian code, and the ukazes of 1767 and 1797, the slaves have no 
right in law against their masters ; for every complaint of the slave against 
him is considered an act of rebellion. Consequently, such of the nobles 
as employ their own slaves in their manufactories, etc., work them as they 
please, being under no restrictions. Until 1811, the nobles had power to 
send their refractory slaves into exile to Siberia; but this power was taken 
from them by Alexander; and at present they can only be exiled after 
judgment has been regularly passed upon them in the common courts of 
justice. 

The Russian slave has, strictly speaking, no rights, and can possess no 
property ; himself, his wife, his children, and all he possesses, are the 
property of his lord ; on whose will, also, his entry into the matrimonial 
state entirely depends. And though the laws of the church do not allow 
marriage unless with the willing consent of both parties, yet it frequently 
happens, that marriage is brought about by the interest of the lord, or the 
caprice of his stewards, and not by the mutual affection of the parties 
chiefly concerned. How can agriculture, or any other national interest 
prosper, where the laborer has, in law, no personal possession, no personal 
freedom, no excitement to industry ? 

Many of the nobles are very ingenious in inventing apologies for’ the 
system. ‘The slaves,” say they, ‘ are as free as we are; for the Tzar 
has as much power over us as we have over them; we, our children, and 
our property, are as entirely at his disposal as the persons and property of 
our vassals are at ours.” Some of the nobles, however, earnestly wish to 
see the peasantry restored to their ancient freedom, and to have an equi- 
table system of law introduced for all classes. Dr. Pinkerton remarks, that 
he is acquainted with many noblemen who govern their peasantry upon 
truly paternal principles, and take great pains to promote the prosperity, 
health, and comfort of their slaves. Certain advantages are, doubtless, 
connected with the system, but what we complain of is, that an irrespon- 
sible power should be lodged in the hands of so many over the great body 
of the subjects. In point of law and privilege, there is a very great dif- 
ference between these slaves and the poor in some other countries. A 
plentiful supply of what is required to mere animal subsistence is not to 
prejudice us in favor of bondage. 
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_Alexander had a great desire to see the poor Russian mujik raised from 
his servile vassalage into the rank of a freeman ; but his plans for bringing 
this about met with the determined resistance of the principal bviars. 
Since his death, nothing effectual has been attempted to accelerate the 
event. Alexander restored liberty of migration to the serfs of Esthonia 
and Courland, and placed them, with the consent of the nobles, in the 
condition of freemen. A 

The slaves of rich nobles generally enjoy a much greater degree of free- 
dom than those of the poorer nobles. The former are left to cultivate their 
own land, to engage in traffic, and to follow trades in the towns; though 
others are obliged to work for their masters three days in the week, and 
have only the remaining days to cultivate their own fields, and gain a sup- 
port for their families. But the peasantry belonging to the poor nobles are 
compelled to work for their masters the greater part of the time.- In con- 
sequence of these petty lords possessing little property, or living above their 
income, their agricultural peasants are burthened while their domestic 
slaves drag out a life of idleness, scanty subsistence, and misery. The 
number of these petty nobles is constantly increasing, first, from the subdi- 
vision of the Russian property in every generation, by the Russian law, 
the estates of the father being divided among his children ; and, secondly, 
from the constant augmentation of the nobility, through rank obtained in 
the civil and military services; as every one, on. attaining the rank of 
captain is thereby ennobled. 

Many of the nobles pass a great part of the year on their estates, and 
themselves direct the agricultural employments of their vassals. But the 
great majority entrust the government of their villages to stewards, who 
live among the peasantry, superintend the cultivation of the-estate, sell the 
corn at the neighboring market, and remit the revenue to the family resi- 
dent at Moscow, or some other town. ‘The estate is often let a certain 
number of years to farmers, who are left at full liberty to work the peas- 
antry and land as they please. 

The greater part of the domestic slaves, male and female, are unmarried, 
and form a distinct class of themselves. Their numbers are so great, that 
free scope is given to idleness, and to habits which ruin their constitution, 
and vitiate their morals. It is not unusual to find in a single family of the 
nobility, thirty or forty females, from sixteen to thirty years of age, all 
unmarried, most of them employed the whole year in embroidery and other 
needle work ; while as many more men-servants, under the name of coach- 
men, grooms, etc., are spending a life of sloth and sin, a great part of 
whom might be advantageously employed on tbe farm. But-the family 
would suffer were the number of these slaves retrenched. It is no uncom- 
mon thing to find two hundred or five hundred of these domestics attached 
to the residence of the principal nobles, forming bands of musicians, actors, 
singers, dancers, ete. At a tournament acted and prepared by the nobles 
of Moscow in I8I1, there were 100,000 spectators present, and a vast 
multitude of slaves, in the capacity of riders, whose horses and trappings 
were of the most splendid description. 
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IMPORTANCE OF EMINENT PERSONAL PIETY. 


Tue importance of eminent personal piety might be shown in many 
ways. It is beneficial to health, and the general condition of the human 
body. It strengthens and enlarges the human mind. ‘‘ A good under- 
standing have all they who do his commandments.” It promotes benevo- 
lence of feeling and purity of manners. It greatly increases individual hap- 
piness in life and in death. Those who are eminently pious, God guides 
by his counsel, and opens for them an abundant entrance into heaven. 
We wish, however, in this place, to show the importance of eminent 
piety, upon society at large, or upon the state of the country in which we 
live. We cannot be good without doing good. We cannot be decidedly 
pious, without inducing others to become so. In other words, a pure 
church is one of the greatest blessings to a country. Pious men are the 
salt of the earth, and the light of the world. 

1. In the first place, eminent piety is important in its influence on a 
small community, like that of a town. A country or a large community is 
divided for the sake of convenience into towns. A town is a republic on a 
small scale. ‘The great difficulty in managing the affairs of a town, arises 
from the selfishness of some of the inhabitants. They will not relinquish 
any personal advantage for the good of their neighbors. Hence proceed 
ill-will, contention, lawsuits, settled enmity. But eminent piety would 
be a corrective of all this. It enlarges and liberalizes the mind, teaches a 
man to love his neighbor as himself, and to regard all men as his neighbors. 
It makes him kind and condescending. In other words, it is constantly 
diminishing his selfishness. 

The support which is rendered to schools, and other important objects, 
the relations of one town with another, and the general character and 
influence of a town, all are greatly dependent on the state of religion in 
that town. Nothing will be a substitute for eminent piety. Wealth, re- 
spectability of connections, ancestors, schools, morality, are no safeguards 
without piety. ‘This hallows and blesses all the rest. It sends its pure 
influence every where. Righteousness exalts a town as well as a nation; 
and a low state of religion is a reproach to any town as well as to any 
nation. Itis well that the organization of a church is entirely distinct from 
that of a town, and the condition of membership in one, distinct from that 
of citizenship in the other. Nevertheless, their interests are the same. 
A large and spiritual church is the greatest blessing to a town. A well- 
managed, educated, moral, religious town, is an unspeakable benefit to a 
church. Their influence is mutual and strong, and ought to be, and can 
be decidedly salutary. 

2. In the second place, the need of eminent piety grows out of the 
great extent of territory embraced in this country, and the consequent 
danger of division and disunion. Our country stretches literally’ from 
sea to sea, and includes several varieties of climate. Products of soil and 
articles of commerce are widely diverse ; different ancestry, associations, 
local interests, neighbors, and many other causes and occasions of vari- 
ance and ill-will. Notwithstanding, there. is no indispensable necessity of 
civil war, or of secret enmity. eal religion, prevailing through the whole 
country, would be a sufficient safeguard. lt would nourish kind and 
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liberal feelings, large and comprehensive views. The man, who comes 
under its influence, would break away from the shackles of ancestry, of 
aristocracy, of territorial division, and of every other thing which hinders 
the exercise of the most generous patriotism. There are no fetters in the 
gospel but those of love; no bounds but the outermost limits of human 
existence. Wherever there is a being made in the image of God, there is 
our brother and sister and mother. ‘he prevalence of such a spirit would 
cause our public men in all parts of the country, to unite on those points 
in politics and political economy, which are known and settled. There 
are such points. ‘his government has not gone on for forty or fifty years 
at random. ‘There are fixed starting points, there. are guiding principles. 
The word of God contains such principles. The book of Proverbs is full 
of them. The wisest rulers in every age have perceived them, and have 
tried to bring them into operation, but their efforts have been counteracted 
and opposed by the ignorance, caprice, passion, or malice of those with 
whom they were called to co-operate. ‘The prevalence of such a spirit, 
would cause our public men to discover and arrange those principles or 
points, which are now unknown or unsettled. They would give them- 
selves to patient attention and investigation. Their object in writing and 
in discussion, would be to elicit the truth. The great object of meeting 
in congress or in a State legislature, would be to consider those topics har- 
moniously, which are not yet determined, but which are necessary for the 
adjustment of the interests of the whole country. It would lead men from 
all parts of the land, to dwell on the things in which they are agreed, 
rather than on those on which they differ. ‘They would not aggravate the 
misfortunes or disadvantages of the less favored parts of the country. 
They would act on the noble principle, that if one member suffers, al] the 
members should suffer with it. 

3. In the third place, there is an excessive worldly-mindedness in this 
country. It may be said with truth, that the besetting sin of the great 
body of our people is love of money. It is the master passion which is in 
danger of swallowing up every thing else. Other nations have other 
general characteristics. It is love of title, or rank, or equipage, or con- 
quest, or political power, or literary honor; but with us it is a boundless 
selfishness, an insatiable cupidity, a restless desire to amass riches. It 
meets us wherever we go. ‘The ways to employ and increase the wealth 
of the country, are the subjects of hourly conversation and of grave legis- 
lation. Now we do not mean that industry, commercial enterprise, and 
the accumulation of wealth, are to be condemned. No man would wish 
to live in a community which was.not prosperous. But the danger is that 
we shall go too far, and make that to be an object, which ought to be the 
only means for the attainment of something else. Are not many men In a 
prosperous commercial or agricultural community, in. danger of prosecut- 
ing their worldly business to such extent as to abandon, or greatly neglect, 
infinitely more important interests? A powerful weight should be thrown 
into the opposite scale. This universal passion should be counteracted. 
We are ruined, if we become too prosperous. It is not wealth which will 
save us. It is not the richest communities which are the most happy. 
Venice, and Genoa, and Spain, were once exuberantly rich; but this did 
not prevent their decline. Affliction is as necessary for nations as it is for 
individuals. Uninterrupted prosperity hardens the heart, nourishes pride, 
destroys sensibility of conscience, and prepares the way for utter -ruin. 
The only safeguard for a prosperous nation or a prosperous man Is eminent 
piety ; nothing else will keep them humble. Nothing else will make them 
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grateful. Rich men are sailing over a sea which is covered with wrecks. 
A rich and prosperous nation is often weaving its own winding sheet. The 
loftier its height the more signal its overthrow. Short was the time when 
that city which called herself ‘‘ Perfect Beauty,’ which sat as a sovereign 
of the seas, which said in her pride, ‘‘ 1 am a God,” * I sit in the seat of 
God,” short was the period, when all her glory had passed away, and 
Tyre was like the top of a rock, a place for fishermen to spread their nets. 
Now these things were written to teach us, that we might take warn- 
ing. Perhaps no nation on earth is more liable to fall into those very sins 
which ruined Tyre, than our own. It was pride, arrogant presumption, 
overbearing haughtiness, a desire to amass riches so unappeasable, that 
she traded in the souls of men. Let our nation learn the solemn lesson 
which comes from the ruins of many a proud city, not to trust in uncertain 
riches, but in the living God; to be rich in good works, ready to distri- 
bute, willing to communicate. 

4. In the fourth place, our schools and literary institutions, without 
piety, will not save us. Our statesmen and orators, and some of our reli- 
gious men, place too high a value on simple education. But human 
passions will not be restrained by mere knowledge. It may change the 
current of depravity, but it will not dry it up. It may diminish in a man, 
the love of mere sensual pleasure, but it will not lessen his pride, or vanity, 
or ambition. It will not bring him a whit nearer to the meekness and 
humility of the gospel. The universal education of the people of this 
country is not desirable, unless religious instruction can go along with it. 
We sometimes hear it stated that the inmates of our jails and prisons 
cannot read; and the inference made is, that if they had been taught to 
read, they would not have been vicious. But the fact is, that their redi- 
gious education had been also and equally neglected. The great majority 
of convicts either -had no parents when they became vicious, or they had 
irreligious parents, who tempted them to sin. It is not the excellent 
parish schools of Scotland and New England, which have preserved the 
people of these countries comparatively pure and happy. It is the parish 
schools in connection with the parish churches. Our colleges cannot 
prosper for any considerable period, without being pervaded by a religious 
influence, either in the body of students themselves, or in the surrounding 
neighborhoods. ‘The flame of human intellect must be fed from the great 
source of all intellect. 'Che mind must not be cultivated at the expense of 
the conscience and the heart. 

A notion is gaining ground among us, which inculcates a sort of se/f- 
education, distinct from religious influence. It is said that you can teach 
a child to feel that he has an immortal nature, that he has noble powers of 
intellect, and that reason has been given to him, by which to guide his 
appetites and passions. Leaving out of view the simple truths of the 
gospel, you can make him a pure child of nature, taught by his own in- 
stincts and by the works of God, to love and adore the Author of nature. 
We do not deny that considerations like these do have some effect on.a 
few persons, and perhaps on a few families. But we can never influence 
the mass of men with such sentiments as these. The great majority of 
people are engaged nearly all the time in manual labor, and they always 
will be. When they do think, they need the few simple plain truths of 
the gospel. Nothing else will reach them. We may talk to them with- 
out end about our fine theories, and when they go away they will forget it 
all. Besides, what is the use of Christianity, if we could do without it. 
The heathen have every thing else—conscience, reason, immortal minds, 
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God speaking to them from his works on every side; why do they not 
attend to this self-education? The fact is, there is no dispensing with the 
gospel in education. If we do not teach our children a religious creed, 
they will get it somewhere else. Our community is full of religious 
creeds. If the minds of our children are not pre-occupied with good 
things, they will be with bad. ‘They will have some kind of a religious 
belief. There is no such thing as keeping their minds like-blank paper, 
on which they may record the religious belief, which they have thought 
out themselves, when they come to years of maturity.. We have no right 
to cut off religious instruction-from other kinds of instruction, and there is 
no reason for doing it, if we had the right. 

5. We have need of a much stronger sense of accountability to God 
than now exists. It is of immense importance to the temporal well-being 
of any community, that there should be spread throngh it a deep sense:of | 
responsibility to the Judge of the world. It is not too much to say, that it 
is tmpossible to hold society together without it. The little measure of 
quiet which the heathen nations enjoy, is ‘drawn very much from the 
belief that some of their gods will punish sin in the future world. The in- 
dividual, who makes it his aim to weaken a feeling of responsibility in the 
minds of the young men of our cities, would deserve a far heavier execra- 
tion; than the man who should set a city on fire that he might have the 
pleasure of seeing it burn, In the one case property is destroyed; in the 
other case, that on which the value of property depends, on which society 
itself depends, and without. which we might abolish all our courts and 
abrogate all our laws. - © ; 

A proof of this assertion is found in the habit of profane swearing. We 
might with as much reason as the ancient prophet, utter the exclamation, 
because of swearing the land mourneth. " a 

We do not know that there is any reason to believe that this vice is at 
all'diminishing. | It is.painful in the extreme for a person of any religious 
sensibility, to pass through some of the streets of our cities, Yet it does 
little good to talk against it, or to enact laws against it. We cannot reach, 
it with ‘enactments, or with: speeches, or ‘tracts. We must bring before 
the whole community, the fact that there is to be a particular judgment ; 
that there is a righteous God, omniscient, whose eyes are as a flame of 
fire, who does not hold them guiltless who take his name in vain. By all 
means in our power, we must impress every class in’ society with the cer- 
tain expectation, that that man’s perdition slumbers not who tramples 
under foot his Maker’s name. We can extend this belief where there 1s 
no Christian principle. That God is a righteous and an avenging Gov- 
ernor of the world, is a truth which he has written on the conscience of 
every man. We need to wake it to intenser life. ‘The manner in which 
the names and agency of fallen spirits is frequently mentioned, 1s another 
indication of an unfavorable kind. They are spoken ‘of with levity, as 
though they were a harmless sort of beings, or with a lurking skepticism 
about their real existence. This habit is sometimes countenanced by pro- 
fessing Christians, certainly with great inconsiderateness and impropriety, 
The Bible plainly reveals the fact that there are hosts of eae of 
great strength, cunning, and malice, whose only object 1s mischief, and of 
whose influence we are in constant danger. If we deny thear existence, 
we must on the same principles deny the existence of good angels, or even 
of the Bible itself, “Because we do not know the manuer in which the 
devil can influence us, we have no reason to doubt the reality of it.” We 
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do not know the manner in which the Holy Spirit operates on our minds, 
shall we, therefore, doubt his existence ? 

6. There is need of abgmentation in the piety of Christians, in order to 
convince unbelievers of the truth of Christianity. No new miracles are 
wanted, no clearer ‘fulfilment of prophecy, no more perfect harmony be- 
tween the different parts of the Bible, no other historical‘proof. All these 
things are clear as the light of day. Not a book in the world. has one half 
the evidence, of its being what it professes to be,'as the Bible. Every 
objection has been met a thousand times, every slander has been refuted, 
every cavil has been silenced. ‘But notwithstanding all. this, great num- 
bers of our countrymen remain unbelievers. Irrational as the thing. is, 
they continue. to reyect that only religion by which they can be saved. 
On any other subject, which. is accompanied with a tenth part of the 
evidence which blazes around the sacred volume, they would consider it to 
be a disgrace to their understandings to continue in doubt and impeni- 
tence. Let, therefore, the light of evidence, be thrown upon them, strong 
and clear, from the lives of Christians. Show them what Christianity 
really is. Ye who are enlightened with light from above, reflect it all 
around you. . If you have been guilty of any conduct, which will not bear 
the eye of your fellow man, be guilty of it no more. Utterly avoid all 
deceit, dishonesty, equivocation, taking advantage of the ignorance of 
others, every thing which the most scrupulous integrity would condemn. 
Every member of the church of Christ, should recollect that he is the 
representative of the Lord Jesus Christ, and in his character is to embody 
his religion. ‘The churches are greatly deficient in this respect. How 
often is their religion blasphemed, because they do not come up to their 
standard. , Their deficiencies are taken for a true representation of Chris- 
tianity. There are more than a million of professing Christians in this 
country. What might they not do, if they followed near their great Leader ? 
What might they not do, if they really felt that they were the salt of the 
earth, the light of the world, cities set on a hill? Here is need for 
fasting and prayer. .On this point the most bitter tears of repentance 
should be shed. The Christian’s own happiness is greatly diminished ; \he 
is preparing for himself a doubtful death-bed, and a doubtful eternity ; he 
is depriving his country and the world of a most happy influence, because 
he is not that in practical holiness which he ought to be. ' 

The main reason why Christians are so much divided jn this country, 
is want of eminent piety. A man, who lives entirely devoted to God, lives 
in a purer atmosphere than other men. Holiness is as inconsistent with 
hatred to man as it is with hatred to God. From the naturé of our civil 
institutions, from the boundless freedom of inquiry which exists on almost 
all subjects, from the number of rival religious denominations, some of them 
differing in-so slight a degree as to produce from that very fact, occasions 
of strife and enmity, from all these circumstances, and from many more 
which might be named, there is great danger of endless controversy, and 
bad passion, and bitter animosity among the different, sects. ‘The grand 
corrective of all these things is eminent holiness. Bring a man near 
to the Saviour, and he will bring near to himself all whom the Saviour 
loves. Fill the human soul with love to Christ, and there will be no room 
for angry passions. If it. be necessary for any Christians to contend in 
controversy with their fellow Christians, let them first engage ina special 
season of prayer for them, and then contend for what they think to be the 
truth, as they imagine holy angels would. 

When shall the whole church of Christ in this country, move on as the 
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Macedonian phalanx did—compact, unbroken, one ‘spirit, and but one. 
reigning in the dense mass—fidelity to their leader, . ” ; 

We stand on commanding ground. ‘The Christians of other countries 
are looking to us, as the’ patriots of other countries look to the patriots of 
this. Destitute of eminent piety, we cannot fulfil the great duties which 
are assigned to us; we cannot answer the end of our existence in this part 
of the world, and in this age. Why have we this prominent station in the 
centre of North America, in a temperate latitude, under pure and healthful 
skies? Why are we placed in connection with so many half-civilized and 
savage tribes in other parts of the continent? Why such a spirit of adven- 
ture and foreign enterprise in our merchants and seamen? Why such 
facilities for.carrying the lights of learning and Christianity to all other 
nations? Why all this, but that God intended us to be the almoners of 
his bounty, the dispensers of his grace, the blessed bearers of his salvation 
to countless multitudes of our perishing fellow men. He intended that if 
we were disposed to set a noble example of public justice, of regard for the 
rights of others, of large-hearted benevolence, he would take care that our 
opportunities should be equal to our disposition. ‘ 


tt 


STATISTICS OF DENMARK, 1834. 


Tue Danish government has recently promulgated some statements concern- 
ing the progress of the population of Denmark in the year 1834. According to 
the latest census, which, it is believed, was taken in 1830, the, population of 
Denmark Proper, to which part of the monarchy the following figures relate, 
was 1,224,000 souls. The total number of marriages, in 1834, was 10,774, or 
in the proportion of 1 to 113.61 of the population. This proportion is much 
greater than that of England, where the annual average of marriages in each 
of the quinquennial periods that preceded the enumerations of 1801, 1811, 1821, 
and 1831, was as follows: i 


1796, 1800, 1 in 123 1816, 1820, 1.in 127 
- 1806; 1810, 1 in 121 1826, 1830, 1 in‘128 


The average proportion in France, during 17 years, 1817 to 1833, was 1 to 
131. The average number of children born to each marriage in Denmark, is 
stated to be 3.62 about 35-8. The total number of births within the year 
amounts to 43,266 (22,109 males, 21,157 females). _In this number were 
included 1,810 still-born children, (1,024 males, 768 females.) The proportion 
of births to the population, including those still-born, is thus,—1 in 28.27 ; if 
only living children are considered, the proportion will be reduced to 1 in 293. 
The proportion: which the still-born children in Denmark bore to the whole 
number of births in 1834 was 1 to 22.90; in Copenhagen the proportion was 
much higher, having been 1 to 16. ; ae 

The: proportion of illegitimate births is very great in Denmark, ‘being, in 
1834, 4,077 out of 43,266, or 1 illegitimate to 9.16 legitimate children. The 
proportion in Copenhagen is even much greater than this, being 864 in 3,671, 
or I in 4.25. Though this proportion is not so unfavorable as that experienced 
in the city of Paris, it appears that the laxity in this particular branch of moral 
conduct is greater throughout Denmark than it is in the entire kingdom of 
France, and greater than that ascertained with regard to most other European 
countries. i ; 

The: number of deaths throughout. Denmark, in 1834, was 31,294; of whom 
16,296 were males, and 14,998 females. The proportion to the whole popula- 
tion is therefore 1 to 39.11. The number of deaths being taken from the num- 
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ber of the births, leaves 11,972 as the increase of the population during the 
particular year under examination. ‘This increase.on a population of 1,224,000, 
is a small fraction short of 1 per cent. (0.978 per cent.), and at this rate of 
progression, the population of the country would double itself in about seventy- 
four and an half years. 
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STATISTICS OF SAXONY. 


The present kingdom of Saxony, which, previous to 1806, was simply an 
Electorate, is situated towards the North East of Germany, being bounded on 
the South by Bohemia, and on the North by the Prussian States. Its limits 
were greatly reduced by the Congress of Vienna in 1814. Its length is about 
140 English miles, and its greatest breadth about 75, The present administra- 
tive division’ of the Saxon dominions consists of four great circles, the localities 
of which are—Dresden, Leipzig, Zwickau, and Bautzen. - ‘The total population, 
on the first of July, 1832, was 1,558,153, (756,554 males, and 801,599 females ;) 
and on the first of December, 1834, 1,595,668 persons, showing an increase 
between the two peridds of 37,515 individuals, which would double the popu- 
lation in about sixty-nine and two thirds years. 

. The following summary may be given. 


Circles. Towns. Villages. Houses. Males. Females. Total. 
Dresden, 32 998 53,407 198,012 - 213,852 411,864 
Leipzig, 33 1,001 46,109 174,953 186,298 361,251 
Zwickau, 58 873 66,656 265,576 284,235 549,811 
Bautzen, 13 629 42,950 « 123,779 133,665 257,444 
Military and ‘ ‘ 
their families, } 12,924 2,374 15,298 

| Totals, 141 3,501 209,122 775,244 820,424 1,595,668 


The number of children under fourteen years of age, forms nearly one third 
part of the whole population.. The total number of householders is 351,723 ; of 
married pairs 277,812; of married persons living separate, 11,213; of unmar- 
ried persons, 1,028,831. ‘The number of married persons of all descriptions is 
‘about one third of the whole population, Of every 100 widowed persons, there 
were 29 males to 71 females. 

The following table exhibits the population by religious persuasions : 


Luth. Ref. Cath, Greek ch. Jews, Total. 

Circle of Dresden; 404,882 505 5,673 - 60 684 411,864 

« « Leipzig, 358,291 861 1,920 27 152 361,251 

“ « Zwickau, 548,074 100 1,624 3 10 549,811 
«+ Bautzen, 239,078 65 18,302 4 257.444 
Military, 14,850 29 419 15,298 

. Laer - aS | aaa zal \ — — 

Totals, 1,565,170 1,620. -27,938 90 850 1,595,668 
Resident in. towns, 496,133 1,422 9,987 83 848 508,473 
Villages, 1,054,187. 169,, 17,582 2 1,071,897 


The proportions borne by the individuals of different religious persuasions to 
the entire population, were respectively, for every 100,000 persons :— 


f 


Lutheran, 98,091) 
Reformed, 101 | 
Catholic, 1,749 $100,000. 
Greek church, 6 | 

Jews, | 


Since the third ‘of July, 1832, the increase in the number of-— 


Catholics, 


Lutherans was 37,017, 
Reformed, e2o0s 


Greek church, 51, 
The Jews had decreased by 


or 24 per 1,000. 
165 « “ee 


24) nearlyeuo eon tare 


1,307 « “ 
27 “e “ 
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The total number of deaf and dumb was 1,009, or 1 to 1,579 individuals. The 
number of blind. was 324, 1 to 4,924. The number of communicants in the 
Lutheran chutch in 1834 was 1,639,262, of persons confirmed 33,449 se. of 
Catholic communicants 39,8425 of persons confirmed, 304; Reformed 85 com- 
munieants, and 33 confirmations. 

“In 1834, the births exceeded the deaths by 13,122 individuals; being an 
increase of 426 on the excess of births over deaths, in 1833. There are annu- 
ally born more male than female children, The excess of males, in 1834, 
amounted to 1,999. - The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate births, for the 
whole country, is shown on the average of four years, (1831 to 1834) to be 1 in 
6.6. The greatest average number of births takes place in January, and the 
least in June. The greatest mortality occurs among children under one year. 
The greatest average monthly mortality for both sexes, is in May; the least in 
September. F “ 

The average number of pupils in the schools to-one teacher is 102; of 
scholars to each school, 134. The whole number of children frequenting the 
national schools is 274,305, whilst, on the other hand, the proportion of children 
between the ages of Gand 14 years is only 273,535. Hence there were 770 
children attending the schools above the number of those whose ages were. 
between 6 and 14 years. If to these be added the 4,397 children frequenting 
private schools, the aggregate in round numbers is 5,200. 

A comparison of the whole number of persons receiving education, with the 
entire population, shows the average proportion of the former to the latter, to 
be about 1 in 6, or 178 in 1,000 individuals. 


STATISTICS OF PRUSSIA. 


In the elementary schools of the Prussian: Dominions, in 1831, the proportion 
of scholars to every 1,000 inhabitants was 147, or about 1 in 7; the aggregate 
of scholars being 1,937,934; and that of the popuiation 13,038,960, the average 
number of inhabitants to the German square mile being 2,766. The number of 
teachers, of all description, male and female, was 24,919, and the number of 
schools, 21,889. 

The middle schools amounted to 823, besides the gymnasia and other supe- 
rior schools, 140 in number, The number of pupils receiving instruction in the 
middle schools was 103,477, while the number of pupils receiving instruction in 
the gymnasia was 26,041. ‘The aggregate of children attending school in the 
Prussian Dominions, between the ages of 6 and 14 years was‘ more than 
2,000,000. é 5 ( 


STATISTICS OF SPAIN. 


The territory and population of the Spanish monarchy are as follows :— 


, Sq. leagues. ‘Inhabitants. Inh. per sq. league. 
Spain and the Balearic Islands, . 18,890 é 14,660,000 850 
Canary lslandsye'. 6 a te ‘836 200,000 240 
Cuba and Puerto Rico,. . . . 5,010 856,000. 171 
Phillippine Islands,» . . » . 18,162 2,525,000 200 
Coast of Africa, tei aters 4 4,000 1,000. 
37,902 18,245,000 500 


- The Spanish monarchy under Charles V. contained 525,444 square leagues, 
450,000 of which were in America. Part of a statistical account of Spain, 
‘drawn up by order of Philip II., and which has been preserved, states that there 
were at that time 80,083 civil functionaries, and 367,000 magistrates and subor- 
dinate officers, 58 archbishops, 684 bishops, 11,400 abbés, 936 chapters, 127,000 
parishes, 7,000 religious hospitals, 23,000 monastic orders and congregations, 
and 59,500 convents, of which 46,000 were for men, and. 13,500 for women. 
The number of secular clergy was 312,000, of monks and nuns 400,000, and of 
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lay-brothers 200,000, altogether 912,000 ecclesiastics. At that time one person 
in every 40 was an ecclesiastic, which gives for the total number of the popu- 
lation 36,480,000, or 676 for each square league. F 

The land now under arable cultivation in Spain, is 15,000,000 of English 
acres. One halfof the kingdom is in pasturage, supporting 400,000 horses, 
3,000,000 horned cattle, and 18,000,000 sheep. The forests occupy one twelfth 
part of the kingdom.’ The remainder consists of sterile mountains and rivers. 
In 1723, Spain contained 7,500,000 of people; so that, the present number of 
its inhabitants being very nearly 15,000,000, it has taken 111 years to double 
its population. From: 1803 to 1826 the increase was 30 per cent. in unequal 
proportions, as regards different provinces: Grenada has increased 58 per cent. 
The Asturias only 27 per cent. Agricultural productions have increased very 
rapidly during the last twenty years. In 1803, the population, then much 
smaller than now, was fed in part with foreign produce; the quantity of grain 
now (1834) harvested suffices for the increased numbers. The number of 
bushels now produced is stated to be 22,000,000, nearly double what was 
yielded at the end of the last century. The consumption of all kinds of meat 
is not moré than 22 pounds per annum for each inhabitant, The consumption 
of Great Britain is 92,and of London, 143 pounds per annum for each indi- 
vidual. The flocks furnish yearly nearly 40,000,000 pounds of wool. The 

present annual produce of Spain is estimated as follows :— 


Gross yalue of agricultural produce; . . . . . «. £73,886,400 
INGtavalllGcmincaee Romie rent eto k cso het. armen 27,267,600 

Gross value of manufactures, ». .°. 2°. 2. . 16,126,000 

Net produce, es Me RoR Se omg co HO Re yt: 14,073,600 

: Rent of buildings, Se eeN Keech ums en Oe ee 7,023,680 
é Other sourcesiof newenuegsyi, “si): tp oe) eee we 4,394,280 
Total netrevenue, ..... «ee ay, ot AS PTH9160 


The total value of imports and exports, in 1784, amounted to £5,727,040, and 
in. 1829 to £5,867,760. The present trade of Spain isjin great part made up of 
smuggling transactions, which do not appear in the accounts from which the 
last amount was taken. 


' Publie Revenues, 1833. 


n 


Duties on consumption, 130 millions of reals. Stamps, 20 
Tithes, ike apart ta ncheating oh 20) oc ce House duty, 60 
Customs and Tobacco duties, 90 se cs Various taxes, 200 
Salt duty, =) «G0 iG 3 “8 


: ‘ Total, 600 millions 
of reals, or about six millions sterling. 
' Expenditure:—Foreign department, 62 millions of reals ; interior, 8 millions ; 
judicial, 18; finance, 80; war, 240; marine, 42; interest on foreign debt and 
sinking fund, 208. Total; 658 millions of reals, or about £6,580,000. . ~ 
Education.—The census of 1803 gave 29,900 students for the whole king- 
dom ; or one for 346 inhabitants. The proportion of the population of sufficient 
age to require instruction must amount to 1,500,000; so that only one child in 
35 now receives that benefit. 


STATISTICS OF VENICE. 


The accounts are not stated in Austrian Lire, which is the present Venetian 
currency, but in Italian Lire, each of which is equivalent to the French frane 
or 94d, English at the usual exchange. The superficial measures are giyen in 
Tornature, a ‘Tornatura’ being identical with the French re, 607 of which 
nearly equal 15 imperial acres. The mile spoken of is the geographical mile of 
60 to a degree. 

Topography.—The Venetian territory consists of eight provinces, divided into 
93 districts, which contain 814 townships, again subdivided into’3,483 sections. 
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It comprises 6,902 geographical] square miles: its longest diameter is 125 miles, 
and its shortest 112. The country is distributed in the following divisions : 


“at ( Arable) UW Te 6L Tomiature, 
jpMcadows,on sen mine et SS Fo 186704 
PlatiLandd)aPastinesstwe © ieee eels bette) ev. 5, 52,296 
: Ricerounds mecmeCmremno ei. co.s> 17,821 
| Woods, Ree es Gt 87,571] 
Capable of cultivation, © .;. . 9. °. 51,274 
Valleys. ; Marshes, . Ae ate 63.202 
oF Hills, . . 186,831, ee 
Mointains) cans , 117,995 
Barren wastes, Mears ee are i. 486.947 

Total surface,’.".. . .. 2,371,071 Tornature. 


Roads.—There are 723 miles of Royal roads, maintained at an annual expense 
to the state of 890,000 lire. There are besides 1,922 miles of main township 
roads, and 3,806 inferior township roads, whose length is not stated, which are 
maintained by, the townships chiefly benefited by them. These do not include 
2,108 streets in Venice. 


Bridges.—The State maintains 77 bridges of wood and 401 of stone: there 
are also 369 main township stone bridges, and 263 wooden, besides 3,833 
smaller ones. Venice in addition contains 36 wooden and 270 stone bridges, 
besides 80 private ones. The annual township expenditure on the roads and 
bridges is 370,000 lire. 


Population. ‘ 
In the 8 chief cities, te om ost oew «peewee Sy eee 4G 
In the 87 ehief district towns, . . ... . |. 7882,934 
In the rest of the country, Ay eeu, ed PE 1,268/997 
, Total, ohn APNG, SER R os Ipt es 1,894,437 


In 1812 the population was 1,913;986. ; 

The average number of inhabitants to a square mile is 274. .There are 
397,098 families dwelling im 362,854 houses, which gives 477 persons to every 
100 families, and 522 persons to every 100 houses. 

Every male between 14 and 60 not afflicted with habitual disease and living 
without the city, ~pays a poll-tax. The number so taxed is 409,118, The city 
inhabitants are taxed separately. There are 3,222 nobles, or 1 in 587 inhabi- 
tants; 14,955 :persons officially employed, or 1 in 120 persons: of these 3,581 
or nearly one-fourth are paid nothing. There are 6,506 pensionaries, or 1 in 
291, more than half of whom belonged to suppressed monasteries. The students 
at the public schools and universities are 70,149, being one-twenty-seventh 
part of the whole. The legal profession reckons 765 members, the medical, 
2,044, the clérical, 8,770, being respectively 1 in 2,476, 1 in 926,.and 1 in 216. 

There are 51,651 merchants and dealers, 97,991 artisans, 800,512 agricultur- 
ists, and 16,288 boatmen, mariners and fishermen. The poor amount to 70,961, 
or one-twenty-seventh of the population; of these, 5,894 are foundlings, being 
1 in 321; but this number probably requires modification, as it is suspected that 
the Tyrol furnishes some of the foundlings. In 1823 there were 1,718 found- 
lings, and 85,161 births, being in the proportion of 1 to 48, ‘ 

There are 2,329 persons in prison, or 1 in 815: this number has fallen off by 
one-third since 1818, when it was 3,699, or 1 in 515. 

The average excess of births above deaths in the 5 years from 1819 to 1824, 
was 17,048; but the famine and pestilence of 1816 and 1817 caused the deaths 
to exceed the births in the former year by 11,904, and in the latter by 67,221. 
In the 5 years from 1814 to 1819, the population decreased 89,029 persons, 
being one-twenty-second part of the population. 

The rural population of 1,268,997 contains 823 more males than females, and 
the town population of 625,440, gives 22,272 more females than males, The 
average of 5 years from 1819 to 1824, makes 1 birth in 23 inhabitants, 1 death 
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in 29, 1 marriage in 108. The register of deaths includes the still-born. The 
least annual number of marriages was in the famine year of 1817, when they 
were 1 in 176, and the greatest in 1819, when they were 1 in 93 persons. One- 
eighth of all who are born, die on the day of their birth; one-fifth within the 
month; one-third within the year, and one-half before their tenth year. 


+ \ 


STATISTICS OF ODESSA-. 


General Description.—Odessa has two ports, one of which is 12 feet in depth, 
and the other, which is devoted to quarantine purposes, 16-feet. The depth of 
the roadstead is 22 feet. The navigation is annually interrupted by the ice for 
a.period of 39 days on the average. 

The city contains, according to a return made in 1882, 


22 Houses three stories high. 
444 do. two do. 
4,076 do. one story. 
1,952 Offices and Cabins. 


ately 6,494 Habitations. 


There are 17 places of worship, 3 charitable institutions, 546 corn stores, 900 
shops, 4 chief hotels, and 1,535 cellars. j 


Population.—The census of Odessa and its environs, for 1833, gives the fol- 
lowing results :— 


‘ Males. Females. 
Nobles, whether officially employed or otherwise, . . . 1,798 1,729 
Other persons officially employed,. . . . .. . =... 299 364 

EClerey andethreir families samt. | ca's\ . ure? adcmesnaten mem OUmm nnn 142 
Merchantsiandstheirtamilies sa .u.cs. +. «is miemncees momen Tad * 2,451 
CTNZENS. owen Mar eGasc SEV Lisa ee) ss vona'et © am cene Eee OLS CO 15,178 
(COUMUA ATEN GG Go 8 6G BUG wo Glo fe Ge ZAM 1,577 
OOLOnIStS? et Car ce eet em eve: Ge te to eee ee 215 134 
Military of inferior rank, and their families, . . . . . . 655 1,030 
Poreignersy oe 529 5), eee Jee eh, MLSE ease De TAG 2,175 

Total, Siu? Cou EBteue leit ney h is (ie eam BOD oe 23,780 


Tn Sete age a 50,312 persons, are included 6,668 Jews, of whom 3,457 
are males, and 3, emales. In 1804 the population was only 15,000 i 
1820, 36,000. sn pM RED nay narettaan 
~ Education.—Odessa contains 18 schools, of which the following are the par- 
ticulars :— 

: Boys’ School. 


’ Pupils. 
Richelieu Lyceum, bet ee ees oy, ate NE PRS La e009 
GNGCKASCHOO Eee orn.” fee ci bcp “lili ic cy, Cnn Cee mnt, pea (OD aes 
COME GUAOOr meeeteee te lef) sagt ce hh ne on oer) ke 6 
Evangelical do., a he cis eon Sela) Se pcre eaten Meh 
TCMISMCOMMMEANE MM 4!) at, CROMER pian, BR oh Retain Gy 
OLDHAM PASY LUT Wie Lie. a Sieg eR ey Re ee Gem tee ea? Fe 


SixsPrivaterschoolewys O60 4% Al 5. opeetenen ees tives e208 
. Ot Vee. | cents eee ee eee 1 7a 

Girls’ School. : 

Institute of Young Ladies of Noble Birth, ee aS ee oe oe 


City Schooly ss yu eta ua ai Ox ay 
OUP PAVGIGTSCHOOIS Mame. oe 8 6 ook ont eee ee <1 8G 


i PE Otal so) twill Mike: Pe eee Beene Bn es LOO Y 
Total attending the schools of both Srey G at errfle 


Thus one person in every 28 inhabitants is at school. Seale, 
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Literature and Science—25,000 volumes were im j i 
Pcie aie. ; ported into Odessa in 1831, 

Odessa possesses two public and four circulating libraries, of which latter 
two are French, one Russian, and one German ; reading rooms are attached to 
these, the subscribers to which, in 1833, amounted to 175 in the French, and to 
55 in the Russian and German libraries, making altogether 230 saliseriberss 
There is also a museum of antiquities which were collected in New Russia. 

The periodical publications of Odessa are,— 

The “Journal of Odessa” (in Russian) and its supplement. 

The “ Feuille Litteraire.” 

The “ Bulletin of Odessa” (in French). 

The “Odessa Calendar.” 

In 1832, ten works were published in Odessa, and in 1833, six. Of these 
sixteen works, six were scientific, four elementary for education, and six on 
miscellaneous literary subjects. 


STATISTICS OF SICILY. 


Table 


Of Deaths, Births, Marriages, and Population, in the provinces of the kingdom of 
Sicily, north of the Straits of Messina, for the year 1833. ( 


Comparison. Comparison. 
’ 


s a. S| Mi | === = 
Provinces. Births. | Deaths. riages. Deine ; Dints Popalatdn, 
over over 
| Births. | Deaths, 1832. 1833. 
Capital of Naples, . . | 13,933] 14,791) 2,353/858)  « "358,994 | 358,136 


Province of Naples, . . 12,354] 9,521) 2,397} « 2,833] 386,396 | 389,229 | 
MerracdwWwavoros,, «4 21,115) 17,855) 45391) *s 3,760] 675,349 679,109 
Principato citeriore,. . 15,116] 11,211] 2,752) * 3,905}. 492,228 496,133 
Basilicatasuacmtaies =e 18,981} 11,272] 3,843] ** | 7,709| 458,242 465,951 


Principato ulteriore,. . | 12,506] 9,048] 2,429] « | 3,458} 370,930 | 374,396 
Capitenta) . . . . . | 18,172] 8,435] 2,695) “« | 4,737] 296,793 | 301,530 
Terra di Bari, .. . . . | 17,234] 11,560] 3,333] « |° 5,674] 425,706 | 431,380 
Terra d’ Otranto,. . . | 13.885| 10,988} 2,617) « | 2.897| 357,205 | 360,102 
Calabria citeriore, . . | 14,954) 9,857! 2,810! « | 5.097! 385,360 | 390,457 
Calabyia ulteriore, 1, . 8,721 6,572! 2,042) << 2,149) 250,802 252,951 
Calabria uiteriore, 2, . | 12,387| . 8,512) 2,527] « | 8,875} 333,017 | 336,882 
Molise,..-. .<. . ~ | 14,445] 8,075| 3,891] “| 6,370! 331,321 |! 887,698 
Abbruzzo citeriore, . . 10,743| 6,478) 2,671) ‘ 4,265| 266,948 271,213 
Abbruzzo ulteriore, 1, . 6,388] 3,640! 1,501) « | 2,698] 185,144 | 187,842 
Abbruzzo ulteriore, 2, . 9,248} 6,130} 2,113] « | 2,118) 283,694 | 286,812 

TG tal sae oa 215,132) 153,445 43,865|8581 62,545/5,858,136 |5,919,821 


It is thus seen that in 1833, the births, deaths, and marriages were respec- 
tively, in proportion to the whole’ population, as one in 27, one in 38, and one in 


135 inhabitants. 9 
In 1832 the hin were 206,344, the deaths 165,753, the marriages 42,932— 
the proportions to the population being, therefore, one in 28, one in 35, and one 
in 136 inhabitants. In 1831 the births were as one in 152—being respectively 
213,031, 192,038, and 37,901. , 

Hence, in 183], the population had an excess of births over deaths of 25,993 
individuals ; in 1832, of 40,591, and in 1838, of 61,687, 
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BAPTISTS IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

From the statements presented, it will appear that we have, in England 
and Wales, about 802 churches in association; 663 of whom have reported 
4,261 baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 2,275 members. In 
498 churches, we have 40,763 members. In 136 of our Sunday schools, there 
are instructed 19,480 scholars. These are numbers which may excite our 
devout gratitude, and which should call forth the most lively effort and earnest 
supplication in ‘reference to the future. If the 500 of our churches not at 
present associated have prospered in the same degree, they, with the churches 
whose numbers we have not ascertained, must contain not less at present than 
106,000 members; and their Sunday schools upwards of 180,000 scholars. 


InNcoME AND EXPENDITURE OF THE PRINCIPAL PuBLic INSTITUTIONS CON- 
. NECTED WITH THE Baptist DENOMINATION IN ENGLAND, DURING THE 
YEAR ENDING JUNE, 1835. 


Missions. 
Societies, Formed. Income. Expenditure. 

; Se ae er ts, <a. 
Baptist Missionary Society, 1792 35,899 0 11* 35,248 6 10 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, 1797 1,906. 8 6 2,052 18 6 
Baptist Irish Society, 1814 2,726 2 4 2,600 2 7 
General Baptist Missionary Society, 1816 1,552 1 18 1,807 0 2 
“Serampore Missionary Society, 1827 2,419 9 7% 2,419 9 7% 
Baptist Continental Society, 1831 218 10 24 340 1 64 

Colleges. 

Places. Founded. No. of Students. Receipts. Expenditure. 

Gan 3. Gs 235, Beat 

Bristol, 1770 16 1,165 2 6 1,446 1 4 
-Wisbeach, 1798 5 248 2 08 168 10 Of 
Bradford, 1804 18 776 14 7 838 9 1 
Abergavenny, 1806 7 250 4 0 216 9 5 
Stepney, 1810 22 1,507 12 10 ei) 7 1 
Loughborough, 1825 5 226 9 0 200 4 6 

Miscellaneous Societies. 
Societies. Founded. ' Objects. Receipts. Expenditure. 
Baptist Fund, 1717 Education of Ministers, £. s. d. £. 5. d 
Support of Poor Church- ; 
es, &e, 4,059 810 3,684 
Baptist Magazine, 1809 Relief of Ministers’ Wi- ’ n° 
dows ; 
‘ 138 
Bath Society, 1816 Support of Superannuated mg 
Ministers, 380 3 8 286 13 6 
Baptist Building Fund, 1824 Erection of Chapels, 910 13°10 * 803 911 
New Selection of 1829 Relief of Widows and 
Hymns, Orphans of Ministers 
and Missionaries, 1386 3 6 100 0 0 


* It is important here to remark, that the ordinary income of the society during 
£10,200. The remaining portion arose from contributions of about £14,000 from ie ae Me tnd 
the chapels in Jamaica, and a grant from the Government for the same purpose, of £11,705 I ng adi Ing 
to this income, stock to the amount of upwards of £5,000 has been transferred to the tt rs go ae 
society, under the will of the late H. Cock, Esq. of Colchester. neatceas or the 
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Scotland and Ireland. 


( 

Mr. M’Lean is the acknowledged founder of the “Scotch Baptists.” Their 
leading peculiarities, in the early part of their existence, were a plurality of 
elders or pastors in each church, and weekly communion. A considerable 
number of Baptist churches exist in Scotland, some of which are large and 
respectable, that are constituted on the same principles as the English Baptist 
churches. "ee 

The churches in Ireland are also constructed on the same general form. The 
probable number of churches in both countries is 120—members 10,000. 


BAPTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES. 


We find. the following summaries in vol. ii. of the Rev. I. M. Allen’s ex- 
cellent Triennial Baptist Register. - 

From the statements presented in the preceding pages, it will appear that we 
have in the United States. 365 associations, 252 of which reported 25,224 
baptisms within 12 months, and a clear increase of 27,718 members. Jn 6,319 
churches we have 452,000 members. The Free Will Baptists are not included 
in this enumeration. In 750 churches they have 33,882 members. In British 
America, we have 172 churches with 25,195 communicants. In 1,038 of our 
Sunday schools, reported by unions or associations in New Hampshire, Mas- 
sachusetts, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, we have 62,333 scholars. This enumeration is.very imperfect. 
Many of our churches in these States and throughout the Union have flourishing 
Sunday schools and Bible classes in operation, whose numbers have not been 
reported. The whole number may be safely computed at 3,000 with upwards 
of 170,000 scholars. 

It is probable that we have not less than 50 churches in association and 
about 200 unassociated, whose numbers we have not ascertained. The number 
of their members may be computed at 10,000. Including these, we have, in 
the United States and British Possessions in* America 7,549 churches, and 
527,523 members, mo 


Income and Expenditure of some of the principal Public Institutions connected with 
the Baptist Denomination in the United States, during the past year. 


Societies. ' Formed. Income. Expenditure. Annual Meetings. 
Triennial Convention, 1814 $60,000 $70,000 Last Wednesday in April. 
Baptist General Tr. Society, 1824 - 8,000 8,000 First Wednesday in Jan. 
Northern Education Society, 1814 9,404 9,348 ~Last week in May. 


Western Education Society, 1834 _ First week in November. 
Home Mission Society, 1832 *16,910 First week in May. 
New England Sab. 8. Union, 1836 
Baptist Bible Society, 1836 
* 1836. 
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CLAIMS OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Communicated by a Foreign Missionary. 


Ir has been said from high authority, that the missionary question, in 
whatever way decided, is momentous. Should the verdict of Christendom 
be favorable, results will ensue without delay, and instead of the limited 
experiments now making, a few more years may witness the stupendous 
spectacle of Europe and America transplanting their religion into Africa 
and Asia, and the islands of the deep; baptizing the savage in the bosom 
of Australia ; erecting churches in the valleys of Himmaleh, or rearing the 
cross upon the mountains of the Moon. If, on the other hand, the judg- 
ment be adverse, what resources will be husbanded, what efforts will be 
saved for the successful furtherance of wiser plans? * 

And why should nut all Christendom speedily decide this question, and 
act without delay, according to the dictates of truth? It is admitted that 
it is momentous., Every man, then, is called upon to examine the claims 
of missions on his attention. He who proudly turns away from it has no 
claim—I do not say to the character of a Christian—he has none to the 
characterof a candid and unprejudiced mind. In this paper, I propose to 
examine the ground: of sending missions to the heathen; the necessities of 
the unevangelized ; and the encouragement to engage in this work. 

To all who acknowledge the authority of the Bible, | need scarcely say, 
that in the commission of Jesus Christ to his disciples, we have ground 
for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations, 

Sin interrupted the intercourse which man once maintained with his 
Creator. In approaching God, after the violation of. his holy law, there 
was a constant and striking allusion to the necessity of a propitiatory sa- 
ctifice. Altars, smoking with the blood of victims slain to atone for guilt, 
indicated that without the shedding of blood there could be no remission, 
At length Jesus Christ appeared to take away sin, or to lay the foundation 
of its being forgiven by the sacrifice of himself. ‘That the design of his 
mission was to benefit the world, is evident from the annunciation of his 
nativity. ‘Behold I bring you good tidings of great joy, which-shall be to 
all people.” ‘That all should be benefited by his death, the Saviour plainly 
declared, ‘ And J, if 1 be lifted up from the earth, will draw all men unto 
me.” ‘ By the grace of God,” declares an apostle, ‘‘ he tasted death for 
every man.” ‘He is the propitiation for the sins of the whole world.” 

The death of Christ opened a medium of intercourse between heaven 
and earth. God can now be just while he extends mercy to. the 
penitent. Nor is there any other method by which sinners may obtain 
the divine favor. ‘* There is no other name under heaven given among 
men, whereby any may be saved.” Jesus ascended the mediatorial throne, 
and being at the right hand of God, exalted to give repentance and remis- 
sion of sins, he is ready to shed forth the Holy Spirit. While he holds 
the mediatorial throne, there is ample ground for proclaiming the gospel to 
every creature. 

Nor is this all. In consequence of the atonement, Jesus Christ has a 


* See American Quarterly Review, 1831. 
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special title to the affections and service of the heathen secured to him by 
the promise of the Father. his prerogative of the Messiah was propheti- 
cally announced long before his advent. “ When thou shalt make his soul 
an offering for sin,” declares the prophet, ‘he shall see his seed, he shall 
prolong his days, and the pleasure of the Lord shall prosper in his hands. 
He shall see of the travail of his soul and shall be satisfied.” “I have 
set my king upon my holy hill Zion. Ask of me, and I will give thee the 
heathen for thy inheritance, and the uttermost parts of the earth for thy 
possession.” The apostle Paul declares, that in consequence of the hu+ 
miliation and death of Christ, “God hath exalted-him, and given hima 
name which is above every name, that at the name of Jesus every knee 
should bow, of things in heaven, and things in earth, and things under the 
earth ; and that every tongue should confess that Jesus Christ is Lord, to 
the glory of the Father.” Thus having redeemed the world by the blood 
of his own cross, and having the nations secured to him by the promise of 
the Father, as the reward -of his sufferings, there is laid the broadest foun- 
dation for proclaiming the gospel to pagan nations. It is exceedingly 
painful to look back and trace generation after generation of men, who 
lived before the advent of Christ, and to reflect that with a single excep- 
tion, all nations lived and died without religious instruction. All who 
would become proselytes to the Jewish religion, were indeed circumcised, 
and taught the knowledge of the true God ; but we hear of no command 
given to the Israelites to afford instruction to their neighbors, nor do we 
read of a single effort made beyond the limits of their own country, to 
scatter the darkness of idolatry, and\to give perishing men the means of 
raising them from the degradation and ruin of sin. ‘The wall which sepa- 
rated the Jewish from all other nations, reached to heaven, and seemed to 
preclude all hope to the latter. The providence of God, which thus aban- 
doned to the darkness of paganism, so vast a majority of the. human 
family, is exceedingly mysterious. ; 

But it was very different when Christ appeared. With his expiring groan, 
he sapped the foundation of that wall which separated the Gentiles from 
the Jews. No sooner had he risen, than he inculcated the duty of universal 
philanthropy, ‘‘Go ye into all the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” He declared that it ‘‘ behoved Christ: to suffer, and to rise 
from the dead, and that repentance and remission of sins should be 
preached in his name, beginning at Jerusalem.” He assured his disciples 
that they should be “ witnesses unto him,.both in Jerusalem, and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the uttermost parts of the earth.” To 
remove their prejudices to the work of preaching the gospel to the despised 
Gentiles, a vision was disclosed to the apostle Peter, assuring him of God’s 
design of extending mercy to them; and while the commissioned heralds 
of the cross still lingered, the scourge of persecution drove them from the 
borders of Judea, and scattered them among the nations of the earth. 
What ample ground in the mediation of the Son of God’; in the right of 
universal possession vested in his hands; and in his ascending command, 
for preaching the gospel to pagan nations. - : 

But why preach the gospel to the heathen? Do the necessities of pagan 
nations require, on the part of Christians, so great a sacrifice as 1s im- 
plied in the act of earrying to thenrthe gospel? Must educated and re- 
fined men, and delicate females, go and live and die among pagan stran- 
gers? Let us contemplate their condition, examine their necessities that 
we may determine this interesting question. Men exist as physical, social, 
and moral beings. In respect to each. of these attributes, it can easily be 
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shown that wherever the gospel has not been proclaimed, the state of the 
heathen is exceedingly degraded,—their prospects fearfully dark. Go and 
examine the physical condition of those nations which. know not the true 
God. The picture of their degradation, which should be true to the ori- 
ginal, must be drawn in disgusting colors. Destitute of motives sufficiently 
powerful to elevate their character, they sink to the level of the brutes. 
This shade of native character, I freely admit, is less worthy of notice 
than that. of others; yet who does not know that there is a connection 
between all the attributes of the man? that the mind is influenced by 
the purity of the, body? and that the happiness and usefulness of men 
depend upon the right direction of their physical energies? When, 
therefore, we look upon men imbedded in filth, and averse to labor, let us 
consider, not merely what a loss of rational enjoyment we contemplate, but 
how many avenues we See thrown open to guilt, disease, and death. 

' Again, man is a social being. The power of interchanging thought, is 
one of the richest. gifts which God has conferred on men. Hence arise 
the sweet intercourse of life,—the joys which cluster about our path, and 
yield the most delicious fruits. The proper use of this attribute, confers 
on man the highest dignity, and renders society on earth a type of the 
society of the upper world. i 

But what is the social character of pagan nations? In most cases, the 
ties which bind in sweet union, husbands and wives, parents and children, 
are exceedingly feeble. Often do they seem destitute of natural affection. 
Children are sacrificed to appease the anger of idol gods. In case of sick- 
ness or age, often is the parent abandoned by his offspring to a lingering 
death, or consumed on the funeral pile. Even in less barbarous societies, 
what is the character of social intercourse? Listen to the language of 
_ this intercourse for a single hour, and tell me what is its tendency? Has 

it a tendency to ennoble and refine?’ Is it harmless even? No; it-may 
not be repeated. It shocks the ear—taints the mind—is utterly debased 
and ruinous. 

_ There is among pagan nations a great waste of mind. Indications of 
intellectual strength frequently appear, and occasionally there seems to be 
something like an effort made to break the spell by which mind is holden; 
but ignorance rivets her chains, and thus deprives the world of efficient 
power. And what a loss'is this. I do not say of individual happiness 
merely, though I ask, Is the besotted Hindoo, or the wandering savage, 
as happy as the Scottish peasant, poor, but cleanly, industrious, and intelli- 
gent? But what a loss to the world, Would it have been no public loss, 
had Bacon, and Newton, and Edwards, been placed in circumstances 
where they could not have developed those powers of mind which aston- 
ished the world, and enriched almost every department of science? And 
does not the amazing waste of intellect which the world sustains in. conse- 
quence of withholding instruction from heathen nations, show that their 
circumstances are exceedingly wretched ? - 

Bat man has a much more important character than physical or ‘social. 
He is a moral being, and as such we must contemplate him, would we 
ascertain: his real condition. Now. it is the concurrent language of facts 
that pagan nations are exceedingly wicked. 'Those who have been most 
intimately acquainted with their character, have acknowledged: the cor- 
rectness of the catalogue of their crimes—the picture of their degradation 
as drawn by the hand of Paul. They are the slaves of superstition, 
passion and appetite—are revengeful , deceitful, bloody—utterly disqualified 
for heaven. ‘The father teaches his lisping son to bend the knee to gods 
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which his own hands have made. The mother, the friend who should 
guard her charge with the utmost care from all pollution, for a contemptible 
trifle, leads her daughter to the temple of lust, and witnesses without 
emotion, her degradation, crime-and wretchedness. Thus is the fountain 
of society tainted, and the streams which flow from it are bitter, polluted, 
deadly. Such are the necessities of the heathen. And are they not 
sufficiently great to call forth the deepest sympathy of every friend of his 
species ’—and do they not fully justify all the sacrifices which have, ever 
been made?—and do they not demand a great increase of effort, and a 
perseverance in labor till those necessities shall be fully removed 2 

But what encouragement exists to labor for pagan nations? I answer 
great, both from the promises and providence of God. 

The promise of God to his servants, who in his: name go forth to evan- 
gelize the heathen, 1s very precious. ‘Lo I am with you always.” The 
honor of the Saviour is pledged to afford them aid. The heathen are his 
possession. With his blood has he purchased them; and in respect to their 
condition as physical, social and moral beings, he is dishonored by withhold- 
ing from them evangelical instruction. ‘The body he has fitted up for the 
residence of the Holy Spirit—to become the temple of the living God; and 
shall it be occupied by foul spirits—be a den of thieves without displeasing 
him? The social powers were given to assimilate men to angels; and 
shall they be perverted to the worst of purposes !—shall the immortal mind, 
endowed with the noblest faculties, capable of vast enlargement, of receiv- 
ing and imparting happiness, be suffered to lie utterly waste 1— especially, 
shall that homage which is due'to the living God, be paid to dumb idols, 
and that atonement which has been made at infinite expense, be slighted 
by the fruitless efforts of men to obtain the same end by self-inflicted 
penances, and the Saviour not be dishonored-and offended? His honor then 
is pledged to render effectual the efforts made to scatter the darkness of pa- 
ganism—to shed the light of life onthe benighted nations. And whois he that 
hath pledged his honor to sustain and bless his people in their labors?’ The 
King of kings, and Lord of. lords, who was dead, and is alive, and behold 
he liveth forevermore, and hath the keys of death and hell—to whom all 
power is committed, and who will reign till he hath put all his foes:-beneath 
his feet. ' ‘ 

And do not the providences of God afford encouragement to send the 
gospel to pagan nations? Has not success attended missionary efforts in 
a sufficient degree to inspire hope in the hearts of Christians; to call forth 
their warmest thanksgivings to God, and to strengthen their hands for in- 
creased action? No one who has candidly read the record of missionary 
labors among the heathen can for a moment doubt it. Look we to the 
east, and to the west, to the north and to the south, among the sottish 
Greenlanders, the licentious Islanders of the Pacific, the haughty Asiatic, 
or the bloody savage of the wilderness, we see the most unequivocal evidence 
that no well-directed efforts to bless bewildered nations, have ever been 
made in vain. The Bible translated into the languages of. the heathen ; 
the thousands of évery age and condition gathered into mission schools 
and instructed in the principles of the Christian religion, and taught also 
the arts and sciences; the churches formed, and the Holy*Spirit shed down 
upon heathen congregations, all, al/ show the hand of God, who in his 
good providence is encouraging his people to go forward in their benevolent 
work of reclaiming a vicious, and saving a dying world. 

So plainly has God indicated his designs of mercy to the heathen, so 
evidently is a redeeming process going on which promises at no very distant 
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period to convert a vast morass to a fruitful field, that no man who claims 
a heart of benevolence can stand back from bearing a generous part in the 
work of extending to the earth’s remotest bounds, the benefits of the gospel. 
All, all are called upon in the most impressive manner to come up to the 
“help of the Lord against the mighty,” to spread the knowledge of the 
Saviour among every benighted tribe of men. ‘ 

Happy. they who find a heart to engage in self-denying efforts, in bringing 
back to its allegiance to God, a revolted world. What though they be a 
little band, engaged almost single-handed against a mighty host, and well- 
nigh sundered from human sympathy and aid; they need not despond, they 
that be for them, are more than they who be against them. What though 
their toils and sufferings be severe and exhausting. They toil and suffer 
for Jesus, who for the sake of raising from the degradation of sin, polluted, 
dying men, left the throne and society of heaven, tabernacled on earth, 
endured,shame and reproach; and that they might wear an immortal 
crown, suffered the agonies of the cross. What though their honest and 
well-directed efforts awaken the dislike,-and call forth the opposition of 
wicked men? Shall they therefore abandon their work? Let them not 
fear. The Sen of God, long dishonored by the sins of men, offended that 
the world which he has redeemed should so long be a theatre of idolatry, 
and lust, and blood, is on his way to universal dominion. Wo, wo to those 
who attempt to, arrest the progress of his triumphal car. They shall 
submit, and bemoan their folly, or be crushed beneath it; for he shall go 
forth from conquering to conquer till it shall be said, ‘The kingdoms of this 
world are become the kingdom of our Lord, and he shall reign forever.” 


) 


PERSEVERING EXERTION CROWNED WITH SUCCESS. © 


WixtiaM Carey, the distinguished missionary, was born in the village 
of Paulerspury, Northamptonshire, England, August 17, 1761. His edu- 
cation was such as was commonly. acquired in country villages at that 
time. From about seven years of age, he was afflicted with a very painful 
cutaneous disease, which, though it scarce ever appeared in the form of 
an eruption, yet made the sun’s rays insupportable to him. This unfitted 
him for earning his living by labor in the field, or elsewhere out of doors. 
His parents were poor, and unable to do much for him; but being pain- 
fully affected by his condition, they, with great difficulty, apprenticed him 
to a shoemaker at Hackleton. When he had served two years, his 
master died; He then engaged to pay the widow a certain sum, for 
the remainder of the time for which he was bound, and from that 
time worked as a journeyman with Mr. ’, Old, of Hackleton, till the 
death of Mr. O. He was accounted a good workman, Mr. Old keep- 
ing a pair, of shoes, made by Carey, in his shop as’a model. He was 
obliged, however, to work for lower wages than usual, on account of 
his not having served the full time in the business.’ This compelled 
him to labor very hard, and kept him very poor. On one occa- 
sion, without a penny in his pocket, he went to Olney to hear Dr. 
Ryland preach. He fasted all day because he could not purchase a din- 
ner. After Mr. Old’s death, he took the stock and business. ‘Tyade at 
that time being very good, his prospects seemed promising, but he soon 
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after failed. A large order, Mr. Old had engaged to supply, was returned 
on Carey’s hands, just after it was executed; so that he felt considerable 
embarrassment from it, and was obliged to dispose of ‘the goods to great 
disadvantage. After his marriage, he settled in a small house at Hackle- 
ton. Here he was attacked with 4 violent fever. After that was removed, 
an ague followed, which, for more than a year and a half, could not be 
removed. | Often he travelled from place to place to dispose of his stock. 
His brother, then quite a youth, had so great anxiety for him, that he 
saved, out of his own earnings and from little trifles which he possessed, 
considerable sums, which he presented to William, who received them 
with sentiments of tenderness and gratitude. ‘The ague was the cause of 
his hair coming off, which never grew again. It was likewise attended by 
a severe cough, which never wholly left him while he was in England. 
The scorbutic disorder he had when a boy, he always felt while in Eng- 
land, if he was for a short time exposed to the sun. After he removed 
to Moulton, there was a prospect of his obtaining a good school, while he 
was occasionally called to “exercise his gifts.” of preaching among the 
Baptists. His prospects were soon, however, blasted, by the return of the 
former schoolmaster. He had, probably, much less faculty for communi- 
cating knowledge, than for acquiring it. He could never assume the 
carriage, nor utter the tones, nor wield the sceptre of a schoolmaster. He 
would frequently smile at his incompetency in these respects ; and used to 
say facetiously, ‘‘ When I kept school, the boys kept me.” ‘To compen- 
sate for this failure, he had recourse to his business, working to some 
extent with his own hands, and giving out work to be done for others, for 
a gentleman residing at Kettering. f 

On his removal to Leicester, his temporal circumstances were some- 
what improved; yet here he also. found it necessary to increase his income 
by again teaching a school. He thus writes to his father, in November, 
1790. ‘On Monday, [ confine myself to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, and oblige myself to translate something. On ‘Tuesday, to the study 
of science, history, composition, etc. On Wednesday, I preach a lecture, 
and have been for more than twelve months on the book of Revelation. 
On Thursday, I visit my friends. Friday and Saturday are spent in pre- 
paring for the Lord’s day ; and the Lord’s day, in preaching the word of 
God. Once a fortnight, I preach three times at home ; and once a fort- 
night, I go to a neighboring village in the evening. Once a month, I go 
to a neighboring village, on the’ Tuesday evening. My school begins at 
nine o’clock in the morning, and continues till four o’clock in the winter, 
and five o’clock in the summer. I have acted for this twelvemonth, as 
secretary to the Committee of Dissenters; and am now to be regularly 
appointed to that office with a salary. Add to this, occasional journeys, 
ministers’ meetings, etc., and you will rather wonder that I have any time, 
than that I have so little.” 

On the Ilth of November, 1793, Mr. Carey arrived at Calcutta, the 
capital of the British possessions in Hindoostan, in the vicinity of which 
city, he spent the remainder of his life as a missionary. On the 9th of 
June, !834, he slept in Jesus. " ’ 

‘The first of the Indian tongues,” says Mr. H. H. Wilson, Sanscrit 
professor at Oxford, ‘‘ to which the attention of Dr. Carey was directed, 
was naturally that of Bengal. He soon found, however, that a thorough 
knowledge of Bengali was unattainable, without a conversancy with 
Sanscrit, which he always regarded as ‘the parent of nearly all the col- 
loquial dialects of India,’ and ‘the current medium of conversation among 
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the Hindoos, until gradually corrupted by a number of local causes, so as 
to form the languages at present spoken in the various parts of Hindoostan, 
and perhaps those of some of the neighboring countries.’ He commenced 
the study of Sanserit, therefore, at an early period of his residence, and 
his labors in it have placed him high amongst the most distinguished of 
our Sanscrit scholars. It appears also, that he was early induced to 
acquire a knowledge of Mahratta. Upon the first establishment of the 
college of Fort William, in 1800, the known attainments of Dr. Carey, 
pointed him out to the government of India, as a fit person to be attached 
to the new institution; and he was accordingly engaged to give tuition in 
the Sanscrit, Bengali, and Mahratta languages, with the title of teacher ; 
his own humility disclaiming the more ambitious designation of professor, 
at least until the year 1807, when he submitted to be so entitled. He 
continued to occupy this station, until the virtual abolition of the college, 
by the discontinuance of European professors in 1830-1. He then retired 
on a pension, far from adequate to the length and value of his services, and 
the character for ability, industry, regularity, and judgment, which he had 
uniformly sustained.” 

One of the first works published by Dr. Carey, was his Grammar of the 
Sanscrit language. “It is a work,” says Professor Wilson, “‘ of immense 
extent and labor. It forms a quarto volume of more than 1,000 pages. 
It is divided into five beoks ; the first treats of letters and of their eupho- 
nic combinations ; the second, of declension ; the third, of conjugation ; 
the fourth, of the formation of derivative nouns; and the fifth, of syntax.” 
“ Notwithstanding some drawbacks, his grammar i8 a work of very great 
merit; and in the immense accumulation of useful examples and illustra- 
tions which it affords, especially in the paradigms of the verbs, and in 
the development of derivative nouns, it is of invaluable assistance, both to 
the beginner, and to the more advanced student.” 

Dr. Carey never engaged, to any considerable extent, in the prosecution 
of Hindoo literature, unconnected with philological research. The only 
published work in which he is known to have been concerned, is the text 
of the epic poem, the Ramayana, which he edited, and to which he sub- 
joined a translation, in concert with Dr. Marshman. Mr. Colebrooke has 
acknowledged his assistance in conducting the Amara Kosha through the 
press at Serampore. Dr. Carey was also the editor of the Hitopadesa. 
It seems probable that he assisted Mr. Ward in his account of the Hindoos. 
It was not his nature to volunteer a display of his erudition. It may be 
added, that Dr. Carey spoke Sanscrit with fluency and correctness. He 
left the students of the Bengali language, not only well supplied with ele- 
mentary books, but furnished standard compositions, and laid the founda- 
tion of a cultivated tongue and flourishing literature throughout the country. 
A highly competent native authority, Baboo Ram Comol Shen, says, “I 
must acknowledge that whatever has been done towards the revival of the 
Bengali language, its improvement, and, in fact, the establishment of it as 
a language, must be attributed to that excellent man, Dr. Carey, and his 
colleagues, by whose liberality and great exertions, many works have been 
carried through the press, and the general tone of the language of the 
province of Bengal has been so greatly raised.” Several editions of his 
Bengali Grammar, and of his Dialogues in Bengali, have been published. 
The first volume of his Bengali and English Dictionary, was published in 
1815. It was reprinted in [8I8; the second and third volumes appeared 
in 1825. The whole comprehend above two thousand quarto pages, and 
about eighty thousand words; a number that equally demonstrates the 
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copiousness of the language, and the industry of the compiler. An abridg- 
ment, in one octavo volume, was printed in 1827, 

Of a less prominent, but equally useful character, were the labors of 
Dr. Carey in other Indian dialects. He reduced the rudiments of the 
Mahratta language for himself. He published a Grammar of this language 
in 1805, and a Dictionary of ten thousand words in 1810. His Telinga 
Grammar, was the first published grammar of that tongue in English. 
For the Kurnata Grammar, also, no model existed, nor was there any for 
the Punjabi. These works are all characterized by succinctness and 
perspicuity. 

Dr. Carey was an early associate of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, and 
furnished one or two instructive papers to the Researches, He wasa 
diligent contributor to the Agricultural Society of Calcutta, of which he 
was one of the founders, and for some time president. Besides a valuable 
catalogue of the plants of the Company’s. Botanical Garden at Calcutta, 
which he printed in 1814, he was engaged for several years, in the publi- 
cation of a Flora Indica, in concert with Dr. Wallich ; two volumes of it 
have appeared. He also bore a considerable part in the periodical publi- 
cations of the Serampore press. 

These various pursuits were all, however, secondary to the main end of 
multiplying and disseminating translations of the Holy Scriptures. He 
commenced his labors in this department in 1794. He completed his 
Bengali New Testament, and a part of the Old, in 1796. His next un- 
dertaking was a Sanscrit translation. This was completed in 1816. 
Revised editions of both the Bengali and Sanscrit translations have been 
published. “They are,” says Professor Wilson, “ performances of real 
merit, and have been very extensively serviceable in diffusing accurate 
notions of gospel truth amongst the millions of Bengal.” Shortly after the 
establishment of Dr. Carey and his brethren at Serampore, they devised 
and carried into execution a comprehensive scheme for the translation of 
the Bible into all the languages of India. Accordingly they published, in 
the course of about five and twenty years, translations of portions of the 
Old and New Testaments, more or less considerable, in forty different 
dialects.* 


* The facts in the preceding sketch. are drawn from the very,interesting and valuable Life of Dr. Carey, 
by Eustace Carey, republished in this city by Gould, Kendall & Lincoln, in one volume of 422 pages, with 
a‘portrait, and a well-written introductory essay, by President Wayland. 
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1. Mammon; or, Covetousness the Sin of the Christian Church. By the Rev. 
John Harris, author of the Great Teacher. Boston: Gould, Kendall & 
Lincoln. 1836. pp. 280. 

Mr. Harats is a glowing and spirited writer, with no inconsiderable claims to origi- 
nality of thought and of expression, Covetousness, in common hands, would be a 
jejune and threadbare topic. It is a favorite theme for schoolboys, and third-rate 
pablic teachers. Mr. Harris, however, brings to the consideration of it, a logical mind, 
the stores of extensive illustration, and a heart warm with love for perishing men— 
deprived of the gospel of Christ through the penuriousness of its professors. We do 
not think the author's style and manner faultless; neither do we accord with every 
sentiment which he propounds. Yet no Christian, we should think, could read it, 
without deriving much benefit, and feeling stronger desires to correct in himself and 
in others all tendencies to that covetousness, which is, in the sight of God, idolatry. 
The essay received a prize of 100 guineas, given by a Dr. J. T. Conquest, and awarded 
by Rev. Dr. John Pye Smith and the Hon. and Rev. Baptist W. Noel. The number 
of essays offered in the competition was 143. Mr. Harris considers, 1, that selfishness 
is the antagonist of the gospel; 2, covetousness as the principal form of selfishness— 
in its nature, forms, prevalence, particularly in Britain—disguises, tests, evils, doom, 
pleas; and, 3, an explanation and enforcement of Christian charity. 


2. The Philosophy of Benevolence. By Pharcellus Church, 4A. M., Rochester, 
N.Y. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1886. pp. 355. 

This volume comes highly recommended by the Rev. Drs. Spring, Brownlee, Peters, 
Milnor, Going, Proudfit, Davis, Professors Bush, Caswell, and others. It seems to us 
to be composed strictly in conformity to its title. It is a thorough, temperate and fair- 
minded discussion of some of the.more important principles and modes of procedure of 
our benevolent associations. The subject has evidently not attracted the attention of 
thinking and practical men, to the extent which its importance demands. No conside- 
rate Christian can, for a moment, suppose that the directors of our benevolent associa- 
tions have reached the ultimate point of sound wisdom and of the greatest efficiency in 
the management of the interests intrusted to them. They, as well as others, ought to 
be thankful for many of the suggestions of Mr. Church. His opinions, however, on 
some topics, for instance those on permanent funds, we could not admit without decided 
qualifications. Foundations, we suppose, are absolutely necessary to ensure the con- 
tinued prosperity of our literary institutions. The expediency of an entire exclusion 
of them in the support of charitable societies, is not a self-evident proposition. 


3. Ciceronis Selecte Quedam Epistole, accedunt Notule et Ilustrationes Anglice. 
Cura M. L, Hurlbut. In usum scholarum. Philadelphie : Sumptibus H. 
Perkins. 1886. 

¢ During the whole of his career,’ remarks Mr. Hurlbut, ‘‘ Cicero was in the habit of 
frequent and full epistolary intercourse with the principal men of the time, of all parties 
and characters. To some of them he was in the practice of pouring out his thouchts 
and feelings on all kinds of topics, as the passing events of the day suggested them, 
without reserve.’ ‘The letters of Cicero are history, in its truest and best sense. 

They are history in its elements. They are instinct with the spirit of life and reality. 

They form, as it is well known, the basis and substance of one of the most valuable 

historical biographies in our language—Middleton’s Life of Cicero.” We have only to 
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add that the selection seems to have been judiciously made. A number of illustrative 
notes are added. We have not observed any fault in the typography. The letters of 
Cicero certainly claim a very high rank in respect to Latinity, grace, flow, good sense, 
and the valuable information which they furnish. 


4. Memoir of the Rev. Joseph Sanford. By the Rev. Robert Baird. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Perkins, 1836. 

Mr. Sanford was a faithful and affectionate Presbyterian minister, first of a church in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. and afterwards of a church in Philadelphia. The memorials compiled 
and edited by Mr. Baird, exhibit him to us in a very amiable and attractive point of 
view—as supremely desirous to commend himself to his flock as a good steward of the 
manifold grace of God. 


5. The Stability of the Church of God, independent of Political Changes: a 
Discourse delivered at Orange Street Chapel, Leicester Square, London, Feb. 
7, 1833, before the Monthly Meeting of the Congregational Pastors and 
Churches. By John Blackburn. pp. 26. 

The text of this sermon is Psalm xlvi. 5: ‘ God is in the midst of her; she shall not 
be moved.” ‘That the stability of the church of God is certain, is proved, 1, in order 
that the immutable purposes of Jehovah may be accomplished; 2, that the express 
declarations of Scripture may be fulfilled, and, 3, that the moral glory of the Creator 
may be maintained. Conquest may destroy its local influence, but cannot extinguish 
its spiritual life. Spoliation may destroy the temporal distinction of the church, but 
cannot lessen its moral dignity. Controversy may destroy its social tranquillity, but 
cannot obliterate evangelical truth. Some practical remarks close the discourse. 


6. The Third Address of the Annual Assembly of the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales, held at the Congregational Library, London, May 10, 
13836. 

This address is mainly confined to the discussion of the following topic: ‘“ Great 
attainments in personal piety are absolutely indispensable to the effective operation of 
the voluntary system among the churches of the Congregational order.” ‘The bearings 
of this subject are pointed out in relation to ministers, deacons, and private members of 
churches. Various exhortations are then addressed to Christians, in respect to provid- 
ing and recommending individuals as suitable persons to be educated for the Christian 
ministry ; to pious dissenters, who are members of the colleges; to the churches, on the 
importance of providing for each church a stated ministry; to ministers, in relation to 
the watchfulness required in setting apart others to the office of the ministry ; and to 
all the followers of Christ, in relation to the importance of procuring an increasingly 
efficient ministry. Some closing remarks are offered on the signs of the times, as illus- 
trating and enforcing the preceding considerations, 


7. The Salvation of Britain, introductory to the Conversion of the World: a 
Discourse delivered before the London Missionary Society, at the Tabernacle, 
Moorfields, on Wednesday evening, May 13,1835. By John Blackburn, pastor 
of the Congregational Church, Pentonville, London. With Notes and Illus- 
trations. London: Jackson & Walford, 1835, pp. 65. 

This is an elaborate and valuable sermon, well-reasoned and abounding with striking 
facts. The text is Zech. viii. 13: ‘“ And it shall come to pass, that as ye were a curse 
among the heathen, O house of Jadah, and house of Israel; so will I save you, and ye 
shall be a blessing; fear not, but let your hands be strong.’ The author justifies his 
assertion, that Divine Providence is about to make the British nation a blessing to the 
heathen, 1, from the fact that her national position renders this possible. Her gigantic 
possessions are inhabited by nearly 150,600,000 of the human family, or one sixth part 
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of the race. 2. From the national reformation of Britain. Reference is here made to 
the prevalence of better books for general reading, to a considerable reform in respect 
to profane swearing, Sabbath-breaking, drunkenness, etc. to the abolition of West 
Indian slavery, Hindoo infanticide, ete. 3. The national conversion of Britain will 
render it certain. The author then proceeds to discuss the Christian obligation resting 
on Britain. She ought to seek the conversion of her countrymen by diversified efforts, 
and for the sake of the world. We heartily commend this sermon to all who may 
have the means to procure it. It breathes a truly Christian spirit, is written in a 
glowing style, and is crowded, especially in its appendix, with highly important and 
well-authenticated facts, 


8. The Eleventh Annual Report of the Society for Promoting Christian Instruc- 
tion in London and its Vicinity, presented at the General Meeting, May 3, 
1836. pp. 63. 


This, together with a number of other valuable pamphlets, has been forwarded to us, 
by one of the secretaries of the Christian Instruction Society, the Rev. John Blackburn. 
The design of the association is to advance evangelical religion amongst the inhabitants 
of London and the vicinity, by promoting the observance of the Sabbath, the preaching 
of the gospel, the establishment of prayer meetings and Sabbath schools, the circulation 
of religious tracts, accompanied with systematic visitation, ete. During the past year 
there have been connected with the society in London and its environs, 83 associations, 
1,867 gratuitous visitors, 46,448 families, and 115 prayer meetings; being an increase 
during the year of 8 associations, 237 visitors, 5,907 families, and 24 prayer meetings. 
A great number of facts are stated, showing the usefulness of the society’s labors. 


9. The Signs of the Times: a Sermon delivered before the Pastoral Association 
of Massachusetts,in Park Street Meeting-house, Boston, May 24, 1836. By 
John Codman, D. D. Pastor of the Second Church in Dorchester. Boston: 
D. K. Hitchcock. 1836. pp. 24. 


The text on which this sermon is founded, is Matt. xvi. 3: ‘‘ Can ye not discern the 
signs of the times?’’ The author, in the first place, states some of the peculiarities of 
the times in which we live. It is an age of excitement; of moral reform; of cen- 
soriousness and denunciation ; of innovation and love of novelty; of restlessness and 
uneasiness in the churches ; and, of religious controversy and separation. In the second 
place, Dr. Codman considers some of the appropriate duties, which the peculiarities of 
the times impose upon the pastors of the churches in our connection. There are 
demanded in pastors, great firmness and steadiness; independency of mind and action; 
great circumspection and prudence; a conciliating and affectionate spirit; faithful and 
discriminating preaching of the doctrines of the gospel; particular attention to pastoral 
duties; increasing zeal in their appropriate work; deep piety, and humble and _per- 
severing prayer. Churches should exercise mutual forbearance, a spirit of prayer, and 
of confirmed union. It will be easy to see that in the hands of Dr. Codman, the dis- 
cussion of topics important and interesting as those now enumerated, could not fail to 
furnish rich instruction to the hearer and reader. Sound judgment, careful discrimina- 
tion and good sense, are conspicuous throughout. | 


10. An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia. By George Howe, Professor of Biblical 
Literature, Theological Seminary, Columbia, S. C. 1836. pp. 48. 


This is an able and effective appeal, based on undeniable facts, and sustained by 
earnest reasoning and affectionate remonstrance. ‘On diligent inquiry,” says’ Prof. 
Howe, “there are not found within the bounds of this synod more than 40 young men 
in all, in any stage of preparation for the ministry. In our seminary there have been 
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but 16 this present year, and in the other 
seminaries of the United States, but 6 more 
who belong within the bounds of our synod. 
Of these 22, only 18 are natives of our 
soil.” “ Half our population only can 


furnish candidates for the ministry. Still, 


though this is the case, the number of our 
ministers should not be less when compared 
with the whole population, than in the free 
States. Our slaves must have the gospel, 
and as they are more blind and needy, they 
require more labor to teach them the re- 
ligion of Christ; and where the labor is 
greater, more men are required to perform it. 
So that if one man in 500 ought to enter 
the ministry where all are free, two among 
every 500 freemen ought to enter it where 
half of the population are slaves.” ‘In 
1800, the population of South Carolina and 
Georgia was 508,277. In 1835, the popula- 
tion was about 1,300,000. In 1803, there 
was | Presbyterian minister to about every 
15,883 of the population, and J Presbyterian 
church to about every 8,611. In 1835, 
there was 1 Presbyterian minister to about 
every 9,352, and 1 Presbyterian church to 
about 7,831.” “The number of ministers 
and licentiates, in 1835, in the synod of 
South Carolina and Georgia, was 129; of 
communicants 13,346.” 


11. Hamilton Library and Theological 
Institute, Madison County, New York. 
1835-6. 


Resident graduate 1, theological depart- 
ment 9, collegiate 83, academic 61, total 
154. This seminary, in all its departments, 
appears to be in a very prosperous state. 
The schedule of studies is well selected, 
and is of a high order. 


12. Address to the Medical Graduates 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
delivered March 26, 1836. By 
George B. Wood, M. D. Professor 
of Materia Medica and Pharmacy in 
the University. 1836. pp. 36. 

This address contains a valuable his- 
torical sketch of the medical department 
of the university, and some notices of Drs. 
Shippen, Morgan, Rush, Bond, Barton, 
Wistar, Physick, Dorsey, and Dewees. A 
large amount of valuable statistics is found 
in the appendix, 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Seeiicen Cong. ord. pastor, Readfield, Maine, 
JOUN W. SHEPARD, Cong. ord. pastor, Windham, Me. 
ug. o. 
ee Y. JORDAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Dixfield, Me. 
Sept. 14. 
JONATHAN COLE, Unitarian, inst. pastor, Hallowell, Me. 
Sept. 21. 


JOHN C. NAYLOR, Baptist, ord. pastor, Portsmouth, Ni 
Hampshire, Aug. 17, 1836, Lk aoe 
EDN HOLT, Cong. inst. pastor, Portsmouth, N. H. Oct. 


JOHN C, WILDER, Cong. ord. evang. Stockbridge, Ver- 
mont, Aug, 10, 1836. 


Oe ee HL, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 

, 1836, 

CHARLES MASON, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
1 


cnonee WATERS, Efis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
ME ee H. HOIT, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass. July 
P. Ho GREENLEAF, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass, Aug. 
AOU JENNINGS, Baptist, inst. pastor, Grafton, Mass. Aug. 


EREEREV ED SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Carlisle, Mass. 
Auc. 31. 
WASHINGTON LEVERETT, Baptist, ord. evang, Roxbury, 
Mass. Sept. 
LOOMS a LEONARD, Baptist, ord. pastor, Webster, Mass. 
ept. 7. 
ZEN ae B. NEWMAN, Baptist, ord, evang, Seekonk, Mass. 
ept. 9. 
CONSTANTINE BLODGET, Cong, inst. pastor, Pawtucket, 
Mass. Sept. 28. 
GEORGE W. BLAGDEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Old South Ch. 
Boston, Mass. Sept. 28. 
LEVI HALL, Jr. Cong. ord. miss. Southbridge, Mass. Oct. 4. 
WILLIAM A. HALLOCK, Cong. ord. evang. Middlefield, 
Mass. Oct. 5. 
ORIGEN CRANE, Baptist, ord. pastor, Newton, Upper Falls, 
Mass. Oct 14. 


LEWIS JASON, Epis. admitted deacon, Newport, Rhode 
Island, Aug. 14, 1836. 

HORACE T. LOVE, Baptist, ord. miss. to Greece, Providence, 
R, I. Sept. 8. 

CEPHAS PASCO, Baptist, ord, miss. to Greece, Providence, 
R. I. Sept. 8. 


AMOS B,. BEACH, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Con- 
necticut, July 10, 1836. > 

GEORGE BENTON, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Ct. July 
10. 

EDWARD J. DARKIN, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Ct. 
July 10. 

DAVID H. SHORT, Epis. ord. deacon, Hartford, Ct. July 


10. A 

CHARLES T. PRENTICE, Cong. ord. pastor, North Fair- 
field, Ct. Aug. 8. ; 

HIRAM P. ARMS, Cong. inst. pastor, Norwich, Ct. Aug. 
“10. 

MASON GROSVENOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Sharon, Ct. Sept. 
28. 

FREDERIC GRIDLEY, Cong. inst. pastor, East Lyme, Ct. 
Oct. 5. 


BENJAMIN FALTS, ord. pastor, New York, July-6, 1836. 
LUCAS H. PARKER, inst. pastor, N. Y. July 6. 
JOSEPH H. PAINE, inst. pastor, N. Y. July 6, 

A, M. LEEKNER, inst. pastor, NY. July 6. - 
WILLIAM M. DOOLITTLE, ord. pastor, Greenville, N. Y. 
July 13. : A é 
HUTCHINS TAYLOR, Pres. inst. pastor, Salina Village, 

* _N. Y. July 20. 

BENJAMIN B. NEWTON, Pres. ord. pastor, Plattsburgh, 
N.Y. July 27. . 

EK. WHITNEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Coventryville, N. Y. Aug. 
Ds ; 

ISAAC FERRIS, D. D. Ref. Dutch Ch. inst. pastor, Market 
St. Ch. New Yark, N. Y. Aug. 28. 

FERDINAND D. WARD, Pres, ord. 
Y. Aug. 31. 

HENRY ‘CHERRY, Pres. ord. evang. Rochester, N. Y. Aug, 
31. 


evang. Rochester, N. 
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E, W. DICKINSON, Baptist, ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y. Sept. 8. 


JOHN H. SMALTZ, evang. Ref. Ch. inst. pastor, Trenton, 
New Jersey. July 26, 1836. 

ASAHEL LTO tek Ref, Dutch Ch. inst, pastor, Pairfield, 
N. J. Aug. 26. 

THOMAS B. GREGORY, Ref. Dutch Ch, inst. pastor, Pratts- 
ville Village, N. J. Oct. 6, 

~ 

THOMAS T. KEETCHIN, Baptist, ord. pastor, New Britain, 
Pennsylvania, June 28, 1836. 

A. M. BRYAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Pittsburgh, Pa. Sept. 3. 

WILLIAM N. DIEHL, Epis. admitted priest, Kingsessing, 
Pa. Sept. 11. 

T. J. ADDISON MINES, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Northern Liberties, Pa. Sept. 15, 


RICHARD T, AUSTIN, Cong. ord. pastor, Maryland, Sept. 
28, 1836. 


A. L. WATTS, Pres. inst. pastor, Lincolnton, North Caro- 
lina, July 30, 1836. 


GEORGE WHITE, Epis. ord. priest, Charleston, South Caro- 
lina, Sept. 6, 1856. 


E. THORNTON McLAINE, Pres. ord. pastor, Muhlenburg, 
Kentucky, Sept. 3, 1836. ; 


JOSEPH BRUCE ADAMS, Cong. inst. pastor, New Hope 
and Hebron, Alabama, June 19, 1836. 


S. W. BURRIT, Pres. inst. pastor, Austinburg, Ohio, Sept. 
1836. 


SAMUEL A. McCROSKRY, Epis. consecrated bishop, 
Michigan, July 7, 1836, 


PHILETUS MONTAGUE, Cong. ord. pastor, Hull, Lower 
Canada, Aug. Lb, 1836. 

OTHO BARTHOLOMEW, Baptist, ord. pastor, Augusta, 
Aug. 24, 

SILAS TROTTER, Epis. admitted priest, Aug. 28, 1836. 


Whole number in the above list, 62. 


SUMMARY. 
OrdinationS...ceccesseees 35 STATES. 
Installations.. 22 
Consecration. L Maineeccccccccsscscscvce 4 
Admissions, 3 New Hampshire,....-.... 2 
Not. specified. ..sescsoeeee L Vermont.cccccccccscceves 1 

— Massachusetts ....... esos 15 
TDotalccescesccccecsseeve 62 Rhode Island........se00. 38 
Connecticut..cccccecseoee 8 
New York.ccvcccscsseees 12 
New Jersey..ccsccscccese 


OFFICES. 
PastOrs.sssecsessseeeeees 33 
Evangelists.....sseeseee 6 Peunsylvania....... 


Priccissgesmadictentsesae 0) UVAKVINDMs scx caiviviadielcinsiste 
Deacons ssccccerccccscess 10 North Carolinaiwcessscine 
Missionaries....+se+++e++. 3 South Carolina....... sees 
Bishop.cscsccecccceceveee 1 Kentuckyeseeseeseecceeee 
Not specifiedssss+seeeees © 6 Alabamasescecccccssccces 

— Ohio ...ccccecccccceee eee 


Michigan... seeee 
Not specified ...sssseseeee 
DENOMINATIONS, — 
Totalrecccrcccrsccscesces 62 


Totalecccccccecrcvcceecs G2 


Ce ee ee) 


Congregational.....++0e++ 17 


Presbyterian .. DATES. 


Episcopalian . 
Baptist... 
Dutch Reformed....eeeee. 3 
Evangelical Reformed.... 1 
" 
5 


1836. June eesecesecesees 2 
July ecees 
AUQUSt .osesssseeee 17 
September....+.+... 18 
October svseesseeee 6 


saseeseeee 19 


Unitarian... ..eccsesee 
Not specified... 


Totplicss ccsscvccccecsee 62 Tobalsscssccssccccesececs 62 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


JOSEPH W. HENDERSON, et. 84, Dec. 19, 1835. 


SAMUEL GILE, D. D. at. 56, Cong. Milton, Massachusetts, 
Oct. 16, 1836. 


ASA MESSER, D. D., LL. D., at. 


68, Baptist, Providence, 
Rhode Island, Oct. 11, 1836. 


AMBROSE EDSON, at. 39, Cong. Somers, Connecticut, Aug. 
17, 1836. 

JESSE FISHER, zt. 59, Cong. Windham, Conn. Sept. 
29. 


RUFUS STODDARD, at. 26, Pinckney, New York, July 30, 
1836. 


WILLIAM R. BURROUGHS, et. 36, New Jersey, July 29, 
1836. 


JOHN WALTER JAMES, Episcopal, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Aug. 14, 1836. 


J. V. BARTON, Episcopal, 
14, 1836. 


Baltimore, Maryland, July 


BENJAMIN HOLMES, Epis. Orange, August 4, 1836. 


WILLIAM PHILLIPS, et. 39, July 4, 1836, 
JOHN HOWARD, Meth. Epis. Aug. 22, 1836. 


PALMER BROWN, at. 49, Epis. Sept..19, 1836. 


Whole number in the above list, 13. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES, STATES. 


From 20 to 30...++++ Su 
30 to 40...eeeeceeeee 3 Massachusetts..csescerecee 1 
40 BO..eeeveee 1 RhodeTsland.essccceccoses 1 
50 GO... ee eneee 2 Connecticutsccrccrcccoccsce 2 
60 70... 1 New York..ccccssvesess « 1 
80 BO..cecnersrene 1 New Jerseyeccesccvesssese IL 
Not specified......+. 4 Pennsylvanias...seccseeee 1 
— Maryland...cccccccccceeee 1 
Total.cccccceccccccoereees 13 Not specified...cccsscceeee 5 
Sum of all the ages speci- = 
fOd ss oo veaseiee« aeeeee 456 Totalisccccccesceccccccces 13 

AVETAZE AFC.ereeeeeees 00 23 

DATES. 
DENOMINATIONS. 

Congregational ...++++ee++ 3 1835. December.....-..005 1 
Methodist Episcopales.esee L 1836. July.cccvscesesssere 4 
Ba pust sissies wa ewivisvewie vein) AULUSt oeceee 4 
Protestant Episcapal....... 4 September... 2 
Not specified..-..cecescses 4 October isccscccccss, 2 


Totals cpensavccavisisecsaess 10. ‘Totalsccsecevsdveiseescipess 12 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF THE REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN 
DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, HANOVER, N. H. 


By Henry Woop, Pastor of the Church at Dartmouth College. 


Tue pervading interest which has been 
awakened in the Christian community 
within a few past years, for the conver- 
sion of the young men connected with our 
colleges, is not only an indication of an 
excellent spirit and judicious views in the 
churches of our land, but is itself both the 
promise and the earnest of that higher aim 
and wider range of Christian enterprise, to 
which, we are assured, the piety of the age 
is advancing. Too long for the glory of the 
gospel, has the skeptic taunt been heard and 
endured, that evangelical religion gains a 
credence for its doctrines only in the minds 
of the undisciplined and unthinking, and 
shows its converting power only upon the 
hearts of the weak and vulgar. Even good 
men are not exempted from a share in the 
guilt of the existence of such an opinion, 
from the secret suspicion they have har- 
bored, that the gospel could not reach the 
class of cultivated minds, through the 
pride, and sufficiency, and skepticism which 
environed them, or from the absence, the 
heartlessness, or the feeblenéss of all efforts 
for their salvation, which that suspicion had 
induced. The humble inmates of the 
kitchen, the operatives of the manufactur- 
ing village, and the untutored backwoods- 
man, over whom superstition tyrannizes, are 
regarded as the hopeful subjects of religious 
conversion, by men who are ever renewing 
the question of their early brother in doubt: 
«« How can these things be?” whilst light, 
intellect, and cultivation, are thought to be 
so many effective repellencies to the fanati- 
cism of orthodox revivals. The many and 
pure refreshings from the presence of the 
Lord, which have visited our colleges, and 
sanctified the most vigorous and cultivated 
intellect, since prayer has been offered and 
effort made for the conversion of the young 
men they are educating, is a glorious 
confutation of the calumny; the highest 


cultivation and the widest intelligence are. 


found to be no impediment to the belief of 
the doctrines, or obstruction to the most sig- 
nal exhibitions of the power of the gospel; 
the most splendid triumphs it has won 
since the time Peter preached his revival 
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sermon on the day of pentecost, have been 
seen in those seasons of awful interest, 
when the seriousness of eternity gathered 
at once upon the minds of congregated 
hundreds of young men, ardent, cultivated, 
ambitious, and the voice of praise and 
prayer was heard ascending from every 
chamber in college. Then have been 
broken up the purposes of a worldly ambi- 
tion and selfish enterprise; from the fruits 
of these revivals, our colleges and semina- 
ries have been supplied with presidents and 
professors ; our churches with intelligent 
and earnest ministers of the word, and the 
heathen world with able and devoted mis- 
sionaries of the cross; the course of thought 
and feeling has been so changed and di- 
rected, in these institutions thus favored of 
Heaven, that for years the holy influence 
has been transmitted from class to class, in 
diligence of application, a high moral de- 
portment, the formation of worthy designs, 
and consecration to the cause of humanity, 
of patriotism, and of God. We cannot, then, 
too much encourage a spirit which has 
taken so strong a hold upon the hearts of 
Christians, and been so conspicuously ap- 
proved of Heaven; a spirit which is des- 
tined to widen its cireumference of desires, 
and prayers, and efforts, till it shall encircle 
in its benevolent embrace, all the intellect, 
and learning, and talent, in our world, and 
achieve their consecration to their Crea- 
tor and Lord. The promotion of this object 
is the design of the following historical 
notice. 

DartmMouTs CouLece was originated in 
the warmest spirit, and established in most 
elevated principles of Christian piety. The 
remote cause of its organization lies back in 
the great revival of religion which pervaded 
nearly the whole of New England in the 
year 1740 and following: the spirit and 
principles of a truly primitive and apostolic 
religion were awakened and called forth 
from the grave in which they had slept for 
nearly half a century, in an expansion of 
views, a warmth of zeal, a self-denial, a 
boldness and enterprise for the glory of God 
and the enlargement of Zion, both in the 


23 


Prince of New England divines.” 
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bosoms of individuals and churches, such as 
had not been witnessed since the days of 
Eliot and the Maybews. The labors and 
success of David Brainerd bad also an im- 
portant influence in arresting public atten- 
tion, and correcting the publie sentiment, 
forcing upon the Christian community not 
only the conviction of duty, in respect to 


efforts for the conversion of the Indians, but 


holding out the most encouraging assurances 
of a favorable result. Among the ministers 
who caught the spirit of that exciting day, 
was the Rev. Eleazer Wheelock, of Leba- 
non, Conn., then young, ardent, eloquent, 
not only assiduous in discharging the duties 
he owed to his own parish, but extending 
his labors to other and distant congregations. 
The character of the first president Ed- 
wards, then residing at Northampton, Mass. 
is so generally understood and justly appre- 
ciated, that we may safely form our estimate 
of Mr. Wheelock as a Christian and a min- 
ister, from the views he entertained. Ina 
letter addressed to Mr. Wheelock, in 1741, 
he writes thus:— Another thing that I 
desire of you is, that you would come up 
hither and help us, both you and Mr. 
Pomeroy. There has been a revival of 
religion amongst us of late ; but your labors 
have been much more remarkably blessed 
than mine; other ministers, as I have heard, 
have shut up their pulpits against you; but 
here I ‘engage you shall find one open. 
May God send you here with a like bless- 
ing, as he has sent you to other places; and 
may your coming be a means of humbling 
me for my barrenness and unprofitableness, 
and a means of my instruction and enliven- 
ing. I want an opportunity to concert 
measures with you for the advancement of 
the kingdom and glory of our Redeemer.” 
Commendation like this from Jonathan 
Edwards, whilst it confirms our highest 
opinion of the talents and piety of Mr. 
Wheelock, presents that great man to us, 
the author of the commendation, in the light 
of the artlessness of a child and the meek- 
ness of a saint, in addition to that peerless 
reputation he has long sustained, as * the 
Besides 
his parochial labors, Mr. Wheelock had 
been occupied for years in instructing classes 
of Indian youth, together with other young 
men designed for college. As the school 
increased in numbers, and advanced in 
attainments, and his views enlarged in re- 
spect to his ultimate objects, he saw the 
necessity of giving his seminary a higher 
character, and larger accommodations, and 
of securing for it a wider influence; he 
wished to mould it into an institution, in 
which all the branches of a liberal educa- 
tion could be pursued, from the simple ele- 
ments of a common school, up to that high 
finish of professional study which should 
qualify the pious young men to go forth as 
accomplished ministers of the gospel, and 
missionaries to the Indians. In concurrence 
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with the patrons of the school in England, 
he resolved to obtain a charter embracing 
all the powers and privileges of a college, 
and remove the institution to some central 
point more favorable to its grand object of 
operating upon the Indian race. Hanover 
was eventually selected, to which, in Sep- 
tember, 1770, the -president’s family re- 
paired in a carriage, and thirty of his former 
students on foot, pursuing their way for one 
hundred and seventy miles over nearly im- 
passable roads, and tbrough unbroken forests. 
The president had secured the erection of a 
log cabin, as he states in his ‘* Narrative,” 
«© without brick, without glass, and without 
a nail,” in which he deposited his wife and 
the female portion of bis family, whilst his 
sons and the students addressed themselves 
to the construction of booths and beds made 
of pine and hemlock boughs according to 
each one’s taste and skill in this new order 
of architecture. In these savage tents they 
resided for a month, exposed to the cold, and 
rain, and snow of a season remarkably in- 
clement, and furnished with provisions well 
consorting with their rude habitations, till 
about the first of November, the president 
removed his family into a one-story framed 
house, and the students entered, their rooms 
in the college edifice, which had been 
roughly and rapidly erected, two stories in 
height and eighty feet in length, and a part 
of which only was completed. The 23d day 
of January, 1771, was observed as a sea- 
son of solemn fasting and prayer, after 
which a church was gathered from mem- 
bers of the school, the college, and the 
family, consisting of twenty-seven indi- 
viduals ; on which oceasion, as the presi- 
dent remarks, “they solemnly renewed 
their oath of allegiance to Christ, and entire 
consecration of body and soul, and all en- 
dowments of both, without reserve, to God, 
for time and eternity. And a solemn and 
joyful day it was; for they rejoiced, many 
of them at least, as having sworn with the 
whole heart. The Lord make us steadfast 
in his covenant, and enable us by his grace, 
on which alone we depend, to perform 
unto him our vows, and never more suffer 
among us an evil heart of unbelief in de- 
parting from the living God, nor any root of 
bitterness resulting from it, to spring up in 
this seminary, to the dishonor of God, or to 
obstruct the progress of true religion in this 
school of the prophets, to the latest pos- 
terity.” 

Dr. Wheelock left his parish in Lebanon 
in the midst of a revival in the spring of 
1769, bearing in his bosom a coal which 
was destined soon to kindle up a kindred 
flame in the wilderness he had selected for 
his home. ‘In February, 1769,” he re- 
cords in his Narrative, ** there was a special 
season of the outpouring of the Spirit of 
God upon my people, and also. upon the 
school; great numbers in the parish and 
school appeared to be under deep religious 
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impressions. The Indian children appeared 
to have a growing concern for their eter- 
nal salvation; and my hopes were never 
more raised, that 1 should soon see the good 
effects of it in a number of instances.” 
With these sentiments in his heart, and 
these scenes in his recollection, he de- 
parted for the wilderness of New Hamp- 
shire, to select the site, and erect the build- 
ings of his future college. Late in the fall of 
1770, he entered his humble dwelling, and 
the students who had followed him, their 
unadorned chambers, ‘¢in which,” as he 
records, ‘* they find the pleasure and the 
profit of such a solitude; and since the 
settlement of the affair, all are sufficiently 
engaged in their studies.’ But God had 
better things yet in store for a servant so 
devoted, both as a seal of approbation upon 
his character and enterprise, and an earnest 
of future blessings of a similar kind upon 
the institution he founded. No sooner was 
order secured after so much toil and con- 
fusion, and the doors of the college opened 
for the reception of the young men, not 
more hardy in body than resolute in spirit, 
than the windows of heaven were opened 
upon the infant school, devised from senti- 
meuts of humanily, and consecrated to the 
cause of the Redeemer; and whose appro- 
priate motto would be, “ Through him and 
for him.” <«* That which crowns all, is the 
manifest token of the gracious presence of 
God, by a spirit of conviction and consola- 
tion. For no sooner were these outward 
troubles removed, but there were evident 
impressions upon the minds of a number of 
my family and school, which soou became 
universal; insomuch that scarcely one re- 
mained, who did not feel a greater or less 
degree of it, till the whole lump seemed to 
be leavened by it; and love, peace, satisfac- 
tion, contentment, and joy, reigned through 
the whole.” The happy effects of this 
revival are seen in the fact which he records 
in the same Narrative. ‘‘ If God shall please 
graciously to continue the same influence 
upon the minds of the students, there will 
never be need of any other form of govern- 
ment [than the paternal] to the end of time, 
nor any other or greater trouble in the mat- 
ter, than only to point out to the students 
what is right and well pleasing to God, and 
what is not.” The salutary impressions of 
this revival upon the students and the com- 
munity, were not of a superficial and tran- 
sitory nature, but deep and abiding; for in 
the year. 1773, three years after, he gives 
the following account of their moral condi- 
tion. ‘ Tbe number of my_servants for six 
months past, has generally been from thirty 
to forty, besides those employed at the mills 
and as domestics. The number of the stu- 
dents, dependent and independent, the last 
year was about eighty; and the number of 
my family together’ consequently large ; 
and through the pure mercy of God, I have 
been blessed witha peaceable family, diligent 
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and orderly students, and faithful laborers, 
{ have not heard a profane word spoken by 
one of my number, nor have [ reason to 
think there has been one spoken for three 
years past.” 

The year 1775 was distinguished by 
another season of special religious influence 
upon the college and village. The presi- 
dent had been seriously sick, for whose 
recovery the physicians recommended a 
long journey, which occupied about two 
months. On his return he found the insti- 
tution disordered ‘* by gentlemen of profane 
and immoral conversation from abroad ;” 
*©and traduced,”’ to use his own language, 
“by means of a few malevolent instru- 
ments, who filled the whole country with 
slanders and Jies; which, after passing 
through a number of bands, and being con- 
firmed by several authorities, gained credit 
with men of the best characters, though none 
more credible than a Gashmu hatb said it.” 
By dismissing a few disorderly students, all 
returned to thei: former state of quiet and 
application. ‘* Most of the youth,” he adds, 
‘seemed to receive such conviction of the 
source of the past calamity, and the chan- 
nel and instruments by which it had been 
introduced, and arisen to such a height, as 
disposed them in their several classes, and 
of their own accord, with a general una- 
nimity, and in some classes entirely with 
one. heart, by their resolves to set up a 
standard, so far as in them lay, against 
every thing which might Jead to such evils 
in time tocome. This conduc: of ihe stu- 
dents seemed most directly to proceed from 
a good cause, and has been evidently 
attended and followed with the blessing of 
God. And to this God seems to have further 
testified his approbation, by pouring out the 
Spirit of conviction upon a number of the 
students of Jate, which in the judgment of 
charity, has issued in saving effects in a 
number of instances; and J hope in God to 
see evidences of the same effectual work in 
many oibers, which at present seem to 
have some real conviction of their perishing 
necessily of the renewing work of the Spirit 
of grace. Hitherto the work has appeared 
to be very genuine, and the fruits of it very 
good.” : 

President Wheelock deceased in the year 
1779, four years after the second revival in 
the college; how many were the subjects 
of these works of grace, cannot at this day 
be ascertained, nor the number who united 
with this church at these seasons, as the 
records do not give the dates when the indi- 
viduals were added to the church, whose 
names are found in the catalogue of its 
members; nor have we any satisfactory 
means of ascertaining the progress of re- 
ligion during the remaining period of his 
presidency. The revolutionary war oc- 
curring at this time, though it did not inter- 
rapt the operations of the college, beyond 
doubt diverted the minds of the students, 
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and dissipated that holy influence which for 
years had hovered over the place. 

In the years 1781—2, a revival occurred 
of uncommon purity, extent, and power, 
under the ministry of Prof. Ripley, who 
inherited the spirit, and followed up the 
labors of President Wheelock. For an ac- 
count of it, we are indebted to the Rev. 
William F. Rowland, of Exeter, who was 
at that time a member of college, and pre- 
served among his papers a notice, which 
he wrote at the time and upon the spot, 
from which we make the following extract. 
« About the latter part of November, some 
happy dawnings of a good work appeared 
among the young people of this town; they 
discovered a disposition to leave scenes of 
merriment and vanity, and to give a listen- 
ing ear to religious instruction, and to meet 
in conference for that purpose. The stu- 
dents of college, upon the expiration of 
vacation, returned about the same time, a 
number of whom were ready to give their 
attention to matters of the greatest impor- 
tance. Soon the minds of several were im- 
pressed with a sense of their lost and ruined 
state by nature, and their perishing need of 
a remedy. The work advanced by slow 
steps, and for several weeks was like a 
still, small voice, and sometimes appeared 
scarcely to go forward, although several, 
during this time, were hopefully brought 
into the light and liberty of the gospel; 
when, about the first of January, it became 
almost universal; convictions were very 
solid, rational, and free from animal pas- 
sion. It was a matter of astonishment to 
those who lived in the time of the reforma- 
tion, forty years ago, [1742,] to see a work 
so powerful, and yet so pure. In the com- 
pass of three or four days, twenty and 
upwards, gained a comfortable hope of their 
good estate. A large number of children 
in the town have been hopeful subjects of 
the work; in one school two or three and 
twenty, which may appear almost incredi- 
ble, and yet is attested by so many wit- 
nesses as to render the account indisputa- 
ble. The addition to this church within 
the space of four months, amounts to 
upwards of eighty; in the college and 
school, [Moor’s Indian charity school,] be- 
tween twenty and thirty entertain hope, 
that they have obtained newness of life, and 
others who previously had a hope, have 
been much aroused and animated. The 
rulers of the college have but little to do, 
by way of government. The work extends 
to all the towns around us ina greater or 
less degree ; upwards of twenty towns have 
shared in this great mercy, which calls for 
high acclamations of praise and gratitude 
to that God, who is sovereign in the be- 
stowment of his grace. I have heard of no 
instance of wildness, or enthusiasm, or that 
savored of party zeal. In short, the alter- 
ation is exceeding great; iniquity stops its 
mouth ; vice flees into a corner, and all the 
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air is love. This is the Lord’s doing, and 
marvellous in our eyes.” The year 
1788 was signalized by another season 
of deep and pervading religious interest in 
the college, of the extent of which we have 
no means of judging, excepting the fact, 
that fourteen were added to the church in 
one day. This occurred under the labors 
of ‘Prof. Smith. From that period till 
the year 1805, neither the records of the 
church, nor the recollection of individu- 
als, furnish us with information of any 
special religious influence; in the autumn 
of the above year, under the ministry of 
Prof. Shurtleff, the college and the village 
were both visited by a refreshing from the 
presence of the Lord; nearly twenty of the 
students and the same number of individuals 
in the village, became the subjects of re- 
newing grace. For the ten succeeding 
years, though there was nothing like a 
powerful and rapid revival, there was an 
abiding influence of the Spirit of God through 
that whole pericd upon the college and village, 
resulting every year in from five to twelve 
instances of conversion. The year 1815 
is worthy of enduring remembrance, as a 
year of the right hand of the. Most High. 
A marked solemnity, as well as uncommon 
attendance upon the means of grace, had 
existed during the winter, with such indi- 
cations of interest and feeling in public 
worship upon the Sabbath, as Jed the pastor 
to expect intelligence early in the week of 
cases of awakening and conversion. During 
the winter, a Saturday evening conference 
had been established for the special benefit 
of young people, and which was to be con- 
ducted by individuals of their own number; 
this meeting has continued without inter- 
ruption down to the present time. Early in 
the spring term of that year, three young 
persons, of whom one was a member of 
college, were brought under the power of 
divine truth and the influence of the Spirit 
of God; hope dawned upon the soul of the 
student, of pardon through the cross of 
Christ, upon the last day of the week; 
with a heart glowing with joy and gratitude 
for redeeming mercy, he repaired to the 
social conference on the evening of the 
same day, at which he made a short address, 
and offered prayer. The effect was instan- 
taneous and overpowering upon’the com- 
pany present. On the Sabbath morning, 
the whole congregation in the house of 
God was found under the same influence 
which had pervaded the Saturday evening 
conference ; the stillness and solemnity 
were such, that the preacher could hardly 
recognize his own voice; from that time, 
the place seemed to be filled with the 
Holy Spirit, like the house in which the 
disciples were assembled on the day of pen- 
tecost; the whole population nearly were 
impressed by divine truth, and inquiring 
the way to Zion; the conviction of the law 
was so short, as well as pungent, that it 
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could hardly be credited, when any came 
forward and declared ‘‘ what God had done 
for them, and how he had mercy upon 
them.” So much was the work carried 
forward zpart from human agency, and so 
rapid was the movement, the pastor and 
church could only «stand still, and see the 
salvation of God.” In the course of the 
first week, there were more than forty cases 
of hopeful conversion; and within a month, 
about sixty students and as many of the 
inhabitants were rejoicing in Christ, as all 
their salvation, and all their desire. What 
adds to the interest of this revival, is 
the fact, there is not known to be one 
instance of apostasy in all the fruits of that 
work of grace. Three of the presidents 
and three of the professors of our colleges, 
date their hopes as Christians, from that 
pure and powerful revival. In the year 
1819, the college enjoyed another season of 
special interest, though of short duration, 
and limited extent, the result of which was 
an accession of sixteen members to the 
church, of whom a part were members of 
college. An additional visitation of divine 
grace occurred in the year 1821. At the 
close of the spring term, the students had 
returned to their homes and friends without 
any unusual interest on their part in the 
subject of religion, or any indications from 
other sources of a revival; it is not easy to 
conceive the wild rush of emotion, when, 
unapprised of the fact God was there, they 
entered the chapel upon their return, for 
evening prayers ; where instead of the inat- 
tention, the indifference, the irreverence, 
and trifling, there was nothing, apart from 
the president’s voice, but the stillness of 
the grave, the fixedness of statues, and the 
solemnity of eternity. In a retired chamber 
after a season of social prayer, the first 
note of praise for redeeming mercy broke 
out from the lips of a most amiable and 
intelligent young man, who forthwith con- 
secrated himself to the ministry of the 
word ; two others in the same class, who 
had been nurtured in the doctrines of Uni- 
versalism, were now reached by divine 
truth, with a conviction of such power as 
seemed to drink up their very spirits ; the 
work advanced till about twenty of the 
students and eighty of the inhabitants be- 
came obedient unto the faith. In one of 
the classes, the most favored in this refresh- 
ing, the practice was begun and continued 
to their last day in college, though it was of 
more thana year’s duration, to sing a stanza 
from some familiar hymn, and offer a short 
prayer, at the close of the morning reci- 
tation, at which nearly all the members 
were accustomed to tarry from the im- 
pulse of their own hearts. The year 1826 
was signalized by the occurrence of a similar 
refreshing from the Spirit of God; about 
forty individuals became connected with 
this church, of whom thirteen were mem- 
bers of college, whilst a number larger still 
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united with churches in-places where they 
lived. Of the thirteen connected here, 
nine became preachers of the gospel, of 
whom one is a president, and four profes- 
sors in different colleges. In 1831, there 
was some special interest, and a few cases 
of conversion in the college and village. 
In the spring term of 1834, a revival com- 
menced in the Sabbath school, under the 
faithful instructions of the teachers, a part 
of whom were young gentlemen in college ; 
it ultimately extended to the college and 
village, resulting in about one hundred 
cases of hopeful conversion, of which from 
twenty to twenty-five were of students in 
the academic and medical departments of the 
college. It is worthy of remark, that for 
a considerable period not a year has passed 
without some individuals of this latter de- 
partment becoming wise unto salvation. 

In accordance with the above statements, 
Dartmouth college has enjoyed no less than 
nine extensive revivals of religion in the 
period of sixty-five years, besides interven- 
ing seasons of more or less interest. The 
church was organized January, 1771, con- 
sisting of twenty-seven members; two hun- 
dred and sixty-four had been connected 
with the original church, when, in 1805, 
for convenience in attending public wor- 
ship, a separation was made, and a new 
church organized ; eight hundred and fifty 
members have been connected with the two 
churches, whose common stock was planted 
by Dr. Wheelock sixty-five years ago. 

It is a remarkable fact, and one that de- 
serves to be made known and understood, 
that not an individual of another denomina- 
tion has been received into the Congrega- 
tional church at Hanover in the period 
of sixty-five years since it was organized ; 
though so much religious interest has 
been felt at Dartmouth college from the 
time of its establishment, it has not been 
directed in a sectarian channel; though 
unceasing prayer has been offered and 
Christian efforts made for the conversion of 
the young men who come to prosecute their 
education here, it has been, not to make 
them the bigots ofa party, but the disciples 
of Christ; it has been thought sufficient 
glory to enlist them into the host of God’s 
elect, without prescribing the badge they 
should wear. Thus has it been; thus may 
it ever be. . 

It may be a matter of gratification and 
curiosity, to know who have become min- 
isters of the gospel, since their connection 
with the church at Dartmouth college, the 
most of whom were fruits of the revivals 
we have noticed; the catalogue, more than 
any argument, will evince the importance 
of these seasons of divine influence, both to 
the interests of learning and religion. Prof. 
Sylvanus Ripley, Ozias Silsby, Prof. John 
Smith, Ambrose Porter, Jacob Wood, Jacob 
Cram, Samuel Sargeant, Nahum Sargeant, 
Christopher Paige, John Wilder, Joseph 
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Langdon, Amos Chase, Elijah Brainerd, 
John Sawyer, Joseph Blodgett, Elijah Kel- 
logge, Nathan Church, Benjamin Chapman, 
Mase Shepard, Noah Miles, William F. 
Rowland, Thomas Grosse, David Porter, 
D. D., Henry A. Rowland, Jonaiban Strong, 
D. D., Reed Paige, Timothy Dickinson, 
Ethan Osborn, Azel Washburn, Josiah Car- 
penter, Elijab Parish, D. D., Asahel Hun- 
tington, Gordon Dorrance, Alvan Hyde, 
D. D., Ariel Parish, Elijah Lyman, John 
Webber, Samuel Hidden, John Fisk, Elipha- 
let Gillet, D. D., Seth Williston, Joel 
Baker, Asa McFarland, D.D., David Hardy, 
Tilton Eastman, Sebastian Cabot, James 
Woodward, Jeremiah Noyes, Mighill Blood, 
Asahel Stone, Joseph Richardson, John 
Dutton, Thomas A. Merrill, Samuel Bas- 
comb, Henry Colman, Asa Rand, Charles 
Johnson, Silas Blaisdell, Warren Day, 
Ebenezer Everett, Absalom Peters, D. D., 
Joseph B. Felt, James R. Wheelock, John 
Boardman, Abel Caldwell, Prof. Charles 6. 
Hadduck, Prof. Joseph Torrey, Pres. Jobn 
Wheeler, Prof. James Marsh, Prof. Natban 
W. Fiske, Cyrus P. Grosvenor, Thomas W. 
Duncan, Elijah Demond, Asa Mead, Moses 
Chase, Marshall Southard, Prof. George 
Bush, George Richardson, Aaron Foster, 
John Millot Ellis, Jonathan Ward, Roswell 
Tenney, James W. Woodward, George H. 
Woodward, Spafford D. Jewett, Isaac Hos- 
ford, Pres. Benjamin Labaree, Prof. Clem- 
ent Long, Prof. Milo P. Jewett, Prof. 
Alpheus Crosby, Prof. Jarvis Gregg, Peter 
P. Oosunkarhine, an Indian recently or- 
dained by the Presbytery of Champlain. 
Total, 95. 

Of these, some have fallen asleep, after 
having served their generation according to 
the will of God, one of whom was the judi- 
cious and indefatigable Dr. Alvan Hyde, of 
Lee, Mass., who gathered more than seven 
hundred souls into his own church, as the 
fruits of the divine - blessing upon his 
labors; whilst others in different spheres 
and at distant posts, are honoring their 
college, promoting the interests of educa- 
tion and learning, or conducting to eternal 
glory, a great throng of redeemed sinners, 

In closing this narrative, a crowd of in- 
teresting reflections rush upon the mind, in 
contemplating not only the adaptation, but 
the possibility of a direct and successful ap- 
plication of the gospel to the understandings 
and consciences of educated young men; 
in respect to the-happy influence of a deep, 
earnest piety, as an aid to discipline and 
government in institutions of learning ; in 
respect to religion, as a means of the most 
perfect intellectual, as well as moral devel- 
opment; in respect to the duly of those 
Christian men and Christian ministers, to 
whom the instruction in our colleges is 
committed, to make direct, personal efforts 
for the conversion and salvation of their 
pupils in respect to the relation between 
revivals of religion in colleges and the evan- 
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gelizing of the world; andin respect to the 
measure of interest this object should re- 
ceive in the affections and prayers of the 
people of God; but we have only time to 
record ‘the Jast will and ‘estament”’ of the 
pious, the heroic, the eloquent founder of 
Dartmouth College, as it is found in one of 
his last ** Narratives,” with our most earnest 
supplication to Heaven, that his purposes, 
and hopes, and prayers may be realized, in 
respect to the institution he loved so well, 
and for which he did and endured so much. 
“It is my purpose, by the grace of God, to 
leave nothing undone within my power, 
which is suitable to be done, that this school 
of the prophets may be, and long continue 
to be, a pure fountain. And 1 do with my 
whole heart, will this my purpose to my 
successors in the presidency of this semr- 
nary to the latest posterily, and il is my 
last will, never to be revoked ; and lo God 
I commit it ; and my only hope and confi- 
dence for the execution of it, are in Him 
alone, who has already done great things 
for it, and does stil] own it, as bis cause ; 
and blessed be his name, that every present 
member of it, as well as great numbers 
abroad, I trust, do join their hearty Amen 
with me.” 


—_—~<S—- 


NORTHERN BAPTIST EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Exrracts from the Annual Report, read 
May 25, 1836. 


The whole number assisted by the Parent 
Society, during the past year, is one hun- 
dred and twenty-two; received, during the 
same period, seventeen; dismissed, nineteen ; 
leaving the present number ove hundred 
and three. Of those dismissed, eight had 
completed their education—five of whom 
have since received ordination; one has 
become a teacher; of the other two, we 
have received no information since they left 
our patronage. Five have been dismissed, 
having obtained other means of support; 
one has died; two have been discontinued, 
for the want of suitable promise; and three, 


-for various reasons, have discontinued their 


studies for a season, 

The whole number upon the respective 
Branches is seventy-two, increasing the 
entire number under patronage, to one hun- 
dred and seventy-five. Should we, how- 
ever, include the twenty-five young men 
alluded to, the whole number of whom it 
is expected, will be directly brought upon 
our funds; the actual number of beneficia- 
ries, for whom provision is requisite at this 
moment, is two hundred. Of those under 
patronage, thirty-six are in Theological 
Institutions; sixty-eight are in College, and 
the remaining seventy, are in various stages 
of preparatory studies. ; 
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Branch Societies. 


Each of the several Branch Societies in 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Con- 
necticut, and Rhode Island, are now support- 
ing, with scarcely a single exception, their 
own beneficiaries. Maine reports thirteen 
beneficiaries, and $356 expended; New 
Hampshire, fifieen beneficiaries and $621 49 
expended ; Connecticut, thirteen bene- 
ficiaries and $448 80 expended; Vermont, 
twenty-five beneficiaries and $631 92 ex- 
pended ; Rhode Island, six beneficiaries and 
$475 35. This efficiency on the part of the 
Branches is the more desirable, as it enables 
the Parent Society to extend its influence 
to remote and destitute regions. 


Plan of the Society. ‘ 
The organization of the Northern Baptis 
Education Society is confined to the New 
England States; while its patronage has 
hitherto been extended to young men, 
coming from whatever country, or section 
of country they might. A young man, to 
make a successftil application, must come 
recommended by the church of which he 
is a member, as being indigent, and as 
being, in their opinion, designed for the 
ministry. If admitted, he is placed upon 
the funds of the Society, from which he 
draws quarterly, a certain amount per 
annum, varying according to the stage of his 
education; $48 being the minimum, and $75 
being the maximum. For each appropria- 
tion he gives his note, without security, and 
without interest, payable, one third at the 
end of one year after he shall have com- 
pleted his education, and the other two 
thirds, at the end of the second and third 
years. 


Closing Remarks. 


In closing their Report, the Board would 
express, as well as they are able, their con- 
victions of the comparative value of this 
Society. We regard it as being of indis- 
pensable importance; as being a kind of 
pre-requisite to the success of most other 
schemes of benevolence; especially so, to 
the success of Home and Foreign Missions; 
and consequently, as being pre-requisite to 
the evangelization of the world. The object 
of this Society, is to obtain a well-trained, 
holy, and heaven-appointed ministry. Now 
such a ministry is what is needed, more 
than any thing else, in the prosecution of 
all plans to do good; and if we mistake not 
such a ministry, this Society is fitted, as a 
means, to procure. Such a ministry the 
Society has been instrumental in procuring. 
The former beneficiaries of this Society are 
found in almost every State in the Union; 
and are among our most esteemed and 
useful pastors; they are among the Pres- 
idents and Professors in our Colleges, Theo- 
logical Institutions, and other seminaries of 
learning ; and among those who have gone 
forth to heathen lands. God seems ‘to have 
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honored the Society, in a special manner, 
as an Instrument in raising up missionaries 
for the heathen. A large number: now 
under patronage have chosen this foreign 
field as the place of their future labors; a 
number of whom have already been accep- 
ted by our Board of Foreign Missions; three, 
at least, are expecting to embark early in 
the ensuing autumn. 

The conviction which we shave now ex- 
pressed is (he result of no sudden impulse ; 
it is our most deliberate opinion, founded on 
a patient examination of facts; and we now 
utter our voice of supplication to the churches 
to come to our help with renewed energy. 
We have undertaken a great labor, which 
God will not allow us. to-abandon. Our 
pecuniary responsibilities, are now equal to 
the support of two hundred young men, to 
meet which will require from ten to fifteen 
thousand dollars. 

The Society and this assembly will readily 
unite with us, we trust, in rendering devout 
and hearty thanks to Almighty God, for 
having enabled the Board to prosecute their 


Jabor another year, without embarrassment ; 


and in humble supplication to Him, who is 
the giver of every good gilt, that He, who 
has guided us hitherto, would guide us still. 


ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 


Connected with the American Education Society. 


New Hampsuire BRANCH. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Exeter, August 30, 1536. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D., President, took 
the chair. 

The Rey. Mr. McGee led in addressing 
the throne of grace. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
Professor Haddock of Dartmouth College, 
and the meeting was then addressed by the 
Rev. Mr. Root of Dover, Professor Rood of 
the Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, and 
the Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary: of the 
Parent Society. 

We regret that the Report could not be 
obtained in season for this number of the 
Journal. 

We have obtained for insertion the ad- 
dresses of Prof. Rood and Rev. Mr. Root. 

On moving the adoption of the Report, 
Mr. Root observed— : 

Mr. President,—I love, Sir, eminently 
love and admire the Education cause. And 
the more I contemplate its operations and 
results the more is my confidence confirmed 
in its paramount claims upon the Christian 
public. 
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When, however, I say this, I would not 
be understood to cherish an improper ex- 
clusiveness in reference to other benevolent 
enterprises. 

No, Sir, I love the Missionary cause, be- 
cause to sustain it by our prayers, and 
efforts, and sacrifices, is only to obey the 
command, to follow the example, and cher- 
ish the spirit of Christ. : 

I love the Bible cause. It is a noble en- 
terprise. It proposes to multiply copies of 
the Word of God ten thousand times ten 
thousand, until every kindred and tribe of 
earth shall read in their own tongues the 
wonderful works of God. 

I love the Sabbath school cause. 
laying the axe to the root of the tree. Itis 
a lever whose purchase is tremendous. It 
is rearing a generation of cadets who are 
to supply the army of Jesus Christ. 

Nor am I reluctant to say that I love that 
cause, by whatever name you are pleased 
to call it, which proposes to remember by 
prayer and by corresponding effort in their 
behalf, ‘* those in bonds,” the oppressed and 
long neglected captives of this land, who 
have not hitherto often shared our sym- 
pathies and prayers, when we have come 
together to contemplate the wants and 
miseries of the world; but though neglected 
by usare regarded with interest by Heaven. 

Indeed, Sir, I love.all the benevolent en- 
terprises of the age. Let them have their 
appropriate place in our affections, our 
prayers, and our efforts. 

But, Sir, I am prepared to ask, What 
could we do fur the advancement of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom in any of these de- 
partments of holy enterprise without the 
living Messenger of life? What one of 
these causes could be sustained without 
living, acting, consecrated agents? The 
education cause is to the other benevolent 
enterprises of the age what liberty of speech 
and of the press is to our civil and religious 
institutions. It is the basis, the foundation, 
the palladium, the main spring which im- 
parts life, and motion, and energy to all the 
other charitable operations of our times. 

For, Sir, it furnishes that living ministry 
which God has appointed for the conversion 
and salvation of the world, and without 
which not one of those enterprises to 
which we have alluded could be sustained. 

Where, Sir, will you find any people dis- 
posed to feel for the heathen abroad, if they 
have not been accustomed to the quicken- 
ing influences of a preached gospel upon 
their own hearts? Or where will you find 
any people prepared to appreciate the Bible 
and to send it to others, if they have not 
been wont to hear its sacred contents illus- 
trated and pressed upon their own spirits ? 
Or where will you find any people pre- 
pared to move in the sacred cause of human 
rights, unless there be some men of God to 
front the opposition and to stand up and 
plead the cause of the oppressed ? 


It is 
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And, Sir, did you ever know a Sabbath 
school long sustained where there was no 
regular ministry of the gospel to impart 
interest and to form a rallying point? 
Why, Sir, a Sabbath school, morally speak- 
ing, cannot be sustained without the living 
ministry. The experiment has been tried, 
and the fact has been fully ascertained. 

Why, Sir, every thing appertaining to 
the advancement of the great enterprises of 
the age, every thing appertaining to the 
moral and intellectual elevation and im- 
provement of society depends, under God, 
upon a ministry, a living ministry. If New 
England, in point of morals and religion, 
amidst all her obliquities and degeneracy, 
has any thing valuable, any thing desirable 
in her religious institutions and social char- 
acter and regular habits of public worship, 
any thing lovely and of good report in her 
sober industry and persevering enterprise, 
she owes it to her gospel ministry and to 
the regular support, which, from the begin- 
ing, she has given to that ministry, 

Look at her colleges and seminaries of 
science. Who originated and reared them ? 
Why, Sir, they have been originated and 
reared under the influence of an educated 
ministry, who know how to appreciate the 
advantages of science. And who has con- 
ducted and who now conducts them ? Why, 
Sir, her clergy. About seven eighths of all 
the presidents, professors, and tutors in 
New England are clergymen. 

Who conducts the colleges and semina- 
ries of the West and South? Why, to a 
greatdegree, clergymen from New England. 
Who are traversing the great Western Valley 
and the remoter regions of the South, and 
planting there the gospel, and rearing lit- 
erary institutions in those extended fields ? 
New England missionaries; men reared 
amidst our own bills and vaileys, and many 
of them, Sir, cheered onward in their high 
and holy calling by the patronage of your 
Society. 

I have often thought what a fearful blank 
would be produced in those regions, if the 
South and West were to give up our sons 
who have gone there and are laying the foun- 
dations of society and of the future destinies 
of that great country. Why, Sir, it would 
be to those incipient institutions as the giv- 
ing up of the ghost. It would be but the 
signal for the sweep of universal and hope- 
less desolation. 

Upon the fact that more ministers, a 
great many more are wanted, I will not 
dwell, IL will only say, that whoever will 
carefully consult the moral and religious 
statistics of our country will be presented 
with a most disheartening and frightful pic- 
ture of its desolations. He will see a popu- 
lation of 6,000,000 destitute of the proper 
ministrations of the word. He will see 
4,000 churches and congregations asking 
for ministers and cannot obtain them. . He 
will see this destitution increasing with the 
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increase of our population at the rate of 
200 congregations a year; and a population 
of 200,000 destitute every year more than 
the preceding year. 

Bat the want of ministers is not more 
obvious than the fact that we want iminis- 
ters of the right stamp; men thoroughly 
educated and trained, and qualified * to 
endure hardness as good soldiers of Jesus 
Christ ;” men pious, learned, efficient. 

The exigencies and peculiarities of the 
times in which we live, demand especially 
such men; men who have been subjected 
to a thorough course of mental, moral, and 
physical discipline, and who are thus pre- 
pared to encounter hardships and fatigue of 
both mind and body for Christ’s sale. 

For, Sir, there is in our Jand an immense 
amount of error of the most subtle and for- 
midable character, and this error is to be 
met, resisted, and removed. 

There is the pope with all his emissaries 
trained and marshalled for fierce attack 
upon our free institutions; sixty fernale 
seminaries already in operation, and a pro- 
portionate number of establishments for the 
education of priests. From these establish- 
ments you will presently see a host of 
Jesuits swarming forth to annoy this Protes- 
tant land; Jesuits, who, by their peculiar 
and thorough training, will be prepared, ! 
can assure you, to make the most of a bad 
cause. 

It has been my lot occasionally to meet 
these combatants in theological conflict, 
and I can assure you that they are no 
despicable adversaries. 1 can tell you from 
actual experience, that such is their 
subtlety, adroitness and confidence, I might 
say impudence, that only men accustomed 
to close thinking and accurate reasoning ; 
inen of tried temper, and thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the whole field of discus- 
sion in all its extent, can successfully 
encounter them. What could a novice 
do with these belligerent Jesuits, whose 
professed and exclusive business it is to 
defend the Roman church ? 

There, also, is another class of men 
professedly religious, at least fashionably 
so, for I will not judge them, nor name 
them. You know, Sir, what havoc they 
have made of the Scriptures; how, by 
learned criticisms, they have  frittered 
away the force and efficacy of God’s truth ; 
and how necessary it is that they should be 
met on their own ground and just where 
they choose to make their attack, and with 
their own weapons too. 

And there are skeptics, infidels, of every 
character, grade, and name, and many of 
them by no means conternptible opponents. 
These are to be encountered: 

How plain it is, that nothing short of a 
thorough course of education can fit young 
men to acquit themselves advantageously 
and successfully in these fields of conflict 
and of labor. 

VOL, IX. 
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Now the Education Society requires of 
its beneficiaries a thorough course of edu- 
cation; just such an one as the exigencies 
of the times seem peculiarly to demand. 

Will you allow me to suggest one other 
consideration 2. 

We want men, also, accustomed to habits 
of diligence, perseverance, and self-denial ; 
prepared to accommodate themselves cheer- 
fully to circumstances, without repining at 
a hard pillow, or loathing a piece of stale 
bread; men who have been in contact with 
the realities of life, and can take care of 
themselves, and who, if they should go far 
West, would not be likely to be frightened 
and driven back by the horseflies and rat- 
tlesnakes of that country. 

If the world is ever to be converted, 
it must be done -by men of physical en- 
durance and moral courage. For, in the 
first place, they cannot expect, in the 


‘prosecution of this work, to have all or 


many of the conveniences of life. Even in 
this favored land of the Pilgrims, their sup- 
port is ordinarily scanty as well as precari- 
ous. They are often obliged, as you know, 
to make many dextrous shifts in tempo- 
ralitiessto sustain themselves. 

And then, too, if the work of reform is to 
advance against the combined powers. of 
darkness, if the sanctity of the Sabbath is 
to be restored, and licentiousness made to 
cower beneath the frown of virtuous indig- 
nation, and intemperance stand abashed and 
confounded, and slavery, that crying sin of 
this land, to be abolished, then great moral 
courage is required. To do good at this 
crisis a man rust take his life in his hand 
and fearlessly breast the dangers of the con- 
flict. Times of primitive suffering have 
returned. The church is to be sifted. 
Satan is loose and gone forth rampant to 
deceive men, and to deceive the church, 
and to gather Gog and Magog together to 
battle. 

How poorly must he be prepared for 
the labors and trials of the times, who, 
without habits of economy, diligence, self- 
denial, and physical exertion ; without 
moral courage, worn down and exhausted 
with mere mental abstraction, feeble and 
nervous, goes forth to this warfare. Why, 
he must hang as a dead weight upon the 
neck of the church. 

The Education Society is adapted to 
obviate, in a great degree, these difficul- 
ties and discouragements. Your bene- 
ficiaries are obliged to help themselves. 
You do not help them unless they are wil- 
ling to help themselves. And from the 
beginning, through the whole course of 
their training, they are inured to habits of 
economy, diligence, perseverance, and self- 
denial.” They are made to account for their 
money, time, .and opportunities, In short, 
a system of complete supervision is exer- 
cised over both their temporal and spiritual 
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concerns. All this is adapted to fit them to 
act and to act efficiently. 

Now, Sir, I declare, that if I had a son, 
who was a proper candidate for the minis- 
try, though I were as rich as Croesus, [ 
would place him under this supervision, 
and Jet him help himself. For it is morally 
impossible, that young men should. be 
brought forward through this channel and 
by this moral machinery without being. pre- 
pared for signal usefulness 

In this world of tangible realitres, mind 
will not answer without body any more 
than body will answer without mind. There 
must be physical as well as mental force. 

I once.knew a young man, a charity 
student, whose heart had been touched 
with the love of Christ, and who had been 
induced to~direct his course for the gospel 
ministry. He walked six miles daily in 
acquiring his preparation for college. And 
subsequently, during his collegiate course, 
in going to and from college, with his pack 
on his back and,staff in hand, he frequently 
travelled eighty miles. While in college he 
rang’ the bell to pay his tuition and boarded 
himself for thirty-seven and a half cents 
per week. Through many privations and 
discouragements, he honorably received his 
diploma and subsequently entered the min- 
istry. This training was invaluable, 

Of his onward course I say nothing, for 
the person to whom I allude was the hum- 
ble individual who stands before you. 

In conclusion, I will only say, that 
these young disciples taken from the plough, 
the mechanic’s shop, from the humblest as 
well as from the most industrious depart- 
ments of life, and by this course of educa- 
tion losing nothing of their original vigor 
and stamina, why, Sir, you may plant them 
on the snowy regions of Siberia, or beneath 
the scorching stin of Hindostan. You may 
send them to the Cape of Good Hope, or to 
the isles of the sea; to the land of Palestine 
to encounter the hostile Arab, or among the 
wild .and fierce Battas, where Lyman and 
Munson fell martyrs to the love of Christ, 
or. to the Roeky mountains of the West to 
feed on savage fare, and in all circumstan- 
ces, by their Christian courage and endur- 
ance, they will ordinarily be found worthy 
of being the followers of Him who had not 
where to Jay his head, who made the 
glens and mountains of Judea his lodging 
places. 


The Rev. Mr. Rood, Professor in the 
Theological Seminary, Gilmanton, pre- 
sented the following resolution. 


Resolved, That the American Education 
Society, while attempting to raise up a 
competent and efficient ministry, is entitled 
to the sympathy, prayers, and charitable 
contributions of the friends of the Redeemer 
and mankind. 
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On offering the resolution, the Professor 
remarked as follows. ; 


The Bible, Mr. President, is the charter 
and. guide.of the church. Our benevolent 
institutions, such as the American Bible 
Society, the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions, the Ameri- 
can Education Society, and other kindred 
institutions, being based on the Word. of 
God, are founded on the constitution of the 
church. The Bible authorizes us to form 
these societies, and carry them out into full 
operation. They are simply the way in 
which the church operates to accomplish the 
great ends of her existence. These. are for 
the sanctification of the saints, the conver- 
sion of the world, and the glory of God. They 
flourish like willows by the water-courses 5 
they expand themselves like. the oaks. of 
Bashan; they are becoming the distinctive 
feature of the age, the moral glory of the 
land, only because the sympathies, .the 
treasures, and the prayers of the church are 
clustered around them, and the hand of 
Abraham’s God is held over them. These 
benevolent institutions are the voluntary 
cohorts of Zion’s King. They have enrolled 
themselves to stand in the front of the. bat- 
tle. They are so weil marshalled, shoulder 
to shoulder, they are so skilfully ‘trained in 
the tactics of holy warfare; their shield of 
faith is so strong and bright, their banners 
so terrible to the hosts of sin, and they 
have withal such implicit reliance on the 
Captain of their salvation, that the strong 
holds of Satan’s empire must, eventually, fall 
before them. Joined with kindred institu- 
tions in other lands, they will, if I mistake 
not, preach the. gospel to every creature, 
and sound the moral jubilee of earth’s re- 
demption. But the moral empire of this 
world will not be yielded withouta struggle. 
It has been too long, and too fully in alli- 
ance with the powers of darkness, and is, 
withal, too fine a field for combat against 
the Lord of hosts. The Christian army, 
that would win it to Jesus, will be long.and 
steadily combated. Every branch of it, 
therefore, must march under the banners of 
Prince Immanuel, or it will be attacked, 
and finally overthrown. 

Now, Sir, the American Education So- 
ciety, I regard as one of the most important 
parts of this Christian army. .It does and 
will hold a commanding place among the 
great benevolent operations of the church, 
till the world is.converted. Its object en- 
titles it to this high rank. Thisis, to furnish 
captains for the Lord’s hosts; to train and 
equip men who are ‘to marshal the great 
Christian army ; to control. its movements ; 
to direct its attacks, and, to watch over the 
whole combat, till angels bind the prince 
of darkness and shout victory to the Lamb. 

But can the American Education So- 
ciety show that her operations are based-on 
the constitution of the church and the will 
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of God? .All who believe in a Christian 
ministry, believe that it should be one of 
deep and ardent piety; that the captains of 
the Lord’s hosts, should be men who have 
first conquered their own sins; that their 
weapons should be tempered, not so much 
with poetic, as with heavenly, fire ;° that 
the fountain of holy love in their souls, 
“should be deep and full as the swellings 
of the broad river and the heavings of the 
mighty ocean,” while that love, tempered 
and controlled by great Christian principles, 
should burn with a flame, calm, pure, and 
bright as the beams of the morning star. 

But there is another point, on which the 
opinions of many, whom we trust are lovers 
of the truth and followers of Jesus, are not 
so well settled. It is this. Is the American 
Education Society, while attempting to 
raise up a well-educated ministry for the 
world, acting in accordance with the divinely 
established order of the church, and the will 
of Heaven? Has she the sarction of apostles 
and prophets,.of the great Head of the church, 
and the God of Israelin this enterprise? Or 
is -it, as some affirm, a mere human device, 
a mischievous invention, a proud reliance 
on philosophy and learning, instead of the 
teachings of the Holy Spirit? The history 
of the church and the qualifications of her 
ministry, in all ages of the world, may throw 
some light on this point. 

The church has had three distinct forms, 
the patriarchal, the Jewish, and the Chris- 
tian. Under each form, it has had a min- 
istry. The patriarchal form of the church 
was coéval with the patriarchal age of the 
world. This extended from the creation, 
about-two thousand years, down to the time 
of Abraham and Moses. Vhe ministers of 
the patriarchal church were the heads of 
households and of tribes. Noah, Melchize- 
dek, and Job, are examples. We have 
proof that some of the patriarchal priest- 
hood were well educated. Every thing in 
their condition favored this. They lived 
from two to six or seven hundred years. 


The world and the operations of the human | 


mind were new. Every new object of sight, 
every new development of mind, or charac- 
ter, every new appearance of the shifting 


winds and changing skies; as well as every 


star hung up in the vaulted heavens, ex- 
cited a thrill of interest and awakened the 
keenest investigation. The book of Job 
has come down to us, probably from. the 
patriarchal age. Among other things, it 
has preserved an example of their modes of 
instruetion, and a specimen of their priestly 
learning. The fathers, who had lived many 
hundred years, taught their sons in the free, 
animated manner of oral discussion. Job, 
if not his three friends, held the ministerial 
office.. Such arguments and illustrations, 
such clear and graphic descriptions of things 
divine and human, such familiar allusions to 
the .history:of .past ages, and the varied 
works.of nature, and such quick and pow- 
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erful workings of intellect as flowed from 
their lips, can scarcely be found in the 
whole compass of written language. Who 
that has a mid or a heart can read their 
discussion and doubt their learning ? 

Under the Jewish dispensation, the order 
of the church, and the will of God on this 
peint, are still more apparent. Schools of 
the prophets were established in many 
places, soon after the Jews became settled 
in the land of Canaan, which continued till 
the captivity. In these schools, many -of 
the pious and: devoted youth of the nation 
were collected and taught. Isaiah, Jere- 
miah, Hosea, and all the prophets, were 
probably educated in them. No one who 
reads their writings can deubt, whether the 
schools of the prophets were schools of 
sound learning. Samuel, Elijah, and Elisha 
stood successively at the head of one of 
these institutions. 

After the captivity, another class of 
schools to educate religious teachers came 
inte existence, more resembling our own 
schools of the prophets. They were schools 
to teach men to read and expound the Law 
of God, to make them acquainted with the 
religion of their fathers; and the practical 
duties of piety. True it is, that there was 
not piety enough in the church ef that age 
to preserve them from moral corruption. 
They became the sources of wrong inter- 
pretation, false doctrine, and corrupt mor- 
als, Still, as schools of learning, they were 
of great use te the church. Those in- 
structed in them, wrote out copies of the 
Scriptures, invented the accents and vowel- 
points of the Hebrew, translated the sacred 
books into Greek, and preserved many of 
the opinions and customs of the age, which 
help to’ explain the Word of God. Paul, 
chosen of God, to write nearly all the doc- 
trinal parts of the New Testament, was 
trained in one of these schools at the feet 
of Gamaliel. 

When Christ established his church in 
the world, he appointed for it an extraordi- 
nary ministry. But there is room to doubt, 
whether this ministry were so wholly unin- 
structed as many have supposed. The 


| leading apostles, Peter, Andrew, Jaines, 


and John, were fishermen of Galilee. It 
was not, however, so much an oriental, as 
an occidental idea, that fishermen were 
ignorant men of low occupation and char- 
acter. Strabo, the geographer says, that 
‘many of the fishermen of Galilee carried 
on an extensive trade, travelled abroad, 
were conversant with the markets and the 
business of the large towns, and were alto- 
gether a very active, intelligent, experi- 
enced class of men.’? That such was the 
character of the leading apostles, when 


chosen to their office by the Saviour, it 


would be easy toshow. ‘Their ship, their 
hired servants, their acquaintance with the 
high priest at Jerusalem, their familiar asso- 


‘ciation with John the Baptist, at Bethabara, 
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are all proof of this. But after the apostles 
were chosen, they were instructed three 
years in the peculiar duties of their office, 
by Him, who was the light and the life of 
the world.’ They were then fully inspired 
by the Holy Ghost in every thing pertain- 
ing to their office and station. The apostles 
then cannot be adduced as an example of 
an uneducated ministry. ‘ 

But were the apostles, while guided by 
the Holy Ghost, or the first Christian min- 
isters, who were taught hy them, indifferent, 
or uninstrncted about the qualifications of 
their successors in the sacred office ; those 
who were to expound the Scriptures, to 
watch over the churches they had founded, 
to contend for the faith, and to preach the 
dying love of Jesus, when the hands, that 
laid the foundations of the church, were 
mouldering in the dust?) Their deeds show. 
The apostles and the first Christian preach- 
ers established schools of sacred Jearning in 
many places, -where those destined to the 
ministry might be well educated for their 
work. The apostle John established such a 
school at Ephesus. Another was founded 
by Polycarp at Smyrna, Others of equal 
or surpassing fame were established at 
Silicia and Antioch. Another of still higher 
repute was founded at Alexandria, and, many 
suppose, by Mark the Evanyelist. This 
school was distinguished for raising up a 
succession of learned and able defenders of 
Christianity. Pantaenus, Olerneus, and Ori- 
gen stood successively at its bead and ren- 
dered it illustrious by their varied learn- 
ing and distinguished piety. If then, like 
wise men, honest Christians, and good phi- 
losophers, we are guided by facts, we can- 
not avoid the conviction, that it has been the 
will of God, and the order of the church, 
even from its commencement, that a well- 
educated ministry should be furnished. 

Here, Sir, we may, and I think we ought 
to feel, the very highest satisfaction in con- 
templating the operations of the American 
Education Society. The fact that such a 
society exists; that the influence and the 
prayers of the chureh are thrown around 
it; that it now has eight hundred well- 
trained reapers, who are thrusting the 
sickle into the great harvest-field; that it 
has aided in all two thousand five hundred 
in prepating for the ministry; that it now 
has nearly twelve hundred in training for 
the same work, is evidence, that the pure 
light of Christianity is breaking through the 
darkness of ages, that the morning star of 
salvation is rising on this world, that the 
church is drawing back to her primitive 
purity, and that the prayers, the alms, and 
the action of God’s people, after a perver- 
sion, more or less, for sixteen hundred 
years, are beginning to flow again in those 
sacred channels, marked out for them by 
Christ and his apostles. 

On a full and careful investigation of this 
subject, I feel the most perfect assurance, 
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nay, the most solemn conviction before 
God, that the American Education Society, 
while attempting to raise up, not only pious, 
but well-educated men to preach the gospel, 
are executing both the plan and the will of 
God respecting the ministry. It is vain to 


‘talk of modern improvements in education, 


and of raising up a ministry, competent for 
the services of the church, by short and 
hasty courses. Some may, indeed, thus 
come into the ministry, may act their parts 
nobly, and save many souls. But let the 
church beware how she sets her hand or 
her seal to such an enterprise. It never 
was blest of God. I solemnly believe it 
never will be. The church is like a great 
ship on the ocean. Piety and prayer are 
the winds and the sails that move her on 
her gallant way. The Bible is her chart 
and compass; and the well-trained minister 
of Jesus her skilful pilot. The mariners 
may, indeed, set the well-trained pilot 
ashore, and call a zealous tar to the helm, 
who is ignorant of the chart and compass, 
and who only knows how to boast of his 
own skill, to ridicule the pilot, and to pray 
that the breezes may rise and the winds 
may blow. But before they are fairly out 
at sea, they will find their mistake. The 
first storm that rises, the signal of distress 
will be out, and the minute-gun will tell 
their peril. The pilot sent ashore, must 
man the life-boat, be out upon the dashing 
wave, and reach the helm, or the ship 
will go down. ‘ 

A ministry, corresponding to the genius 
of the gospel, the will of God, the exigen- 
cies of the church and the world may be 
described in few words. It should be one of 
deep piety, of extensive education, of astrong 
hold on great moral principles, of enlarged 
views, ofuntiring enterprise, and one in whom 
the wisdom of the serpent, and the gentle- 
ness of the dove aresweetly blended. clear 
understanding and a strong hold of great 
moral principles is not the least important. 
God shook up the papal church, and sifted 
out of it the men who were to enlighten 
Europe. He then shook up Europe, thus 
enlightened, and sifted out of it the great 
men and the great principles, destined to 
lay the political and moral foundations of 
this nation. The Mayflower, which brought 
our pilgrim fathers, came freighted with 
great principles. Among others, it brought 
the following. That all men are by nature 
free and equal ; that conscience enlightened 
by the word of God, should be our moral 
guide ; that the church should have a pious 
and learned ministry ; that the Bible teaches 
the doctrines of the reformation; that the 
character depends, under God, on parental 
and moral training, and that the vote of 
the majority should rule in church and state. 
From the day our pilgrim fathers placed 
their weary feet on the rock of Plymouth, 
till the present hour, we have done little 
else but follow out these great principles. 
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It has heen blest by the God of nations, and 
the God of armies; blest on the land and 
on the sea; blest in the council-chamber 
and in the church. 

Our nation is governed by great princi- 
ples, not by men. But the politicians of 
Europe cannot understand it... They regard 
America as a mighty mass of mind, under 
the strongest excitement, in full and pow- 
erful operation, but without a controlling 
head; and they look to every star-set flag 
that rides on the ocean, and listen to the 
sighings of every Western breeze, to hear 
of political earthquakes, and the bursting 
forth of moral volcanoes in this land of the 
Pilgrims. But America, founded on great 
principles, and guided by the men who 
understand and reverence them, still sits 
enthroned on the lovely hills and expanded 
waters of this Western world, the queen of 
of nations, and the praise of the whole earth. 

Now, Sir, if I mistake not, the American 
Education Society is doing much to bring 
out these great principles, to give them 
influence on the public mind, to extend 
them throughout this whole nation, and 
through the world. She is herself based 
on one of these great principles, and every 
well-educated minister, whom she sends 
forth, is trained in them, and goes forth to 
preach and maintain them. [ bless God 
that the American Education Society was 
raised up just when it was ; that its charac- 
ter was fixed, and its plan of action formed 
by the great minds, and the pure hearts of 
the church. God has wisely given it age, 
and strength, and manliness of character, 
and fitted it to stand in these times of 
changing opinion, and hold up to the church 
and the world a proper standard of ministe- 
rial qualifications. Henceforth, then, let the 
American Education Society hold a com- 
manding place in the sympathies, the alms, 
and the prayersofthe church. Let the church 
stay up her hands, and give her the means 
of extending her operations till the gospel 
trumpet shall be blown on the banks of the 
Amazon and the Nile; till her blood-stained 
banners wave on the plains of Mexico, and 
float in the valleys over which the Alpine 
eagle soars; till the Arab, the Persian, and 
the Hindoo shall understand the dying love 
of Jesus; till the standard of the cross shall 
be planted triumphant on the mosques of 
Turkey, the war-girt towers of Russia, and 
the battlements of China; till every nation, 
every kindred, and every tribe of men shall 
exclaim, “* How beautiful upon the moun- 
tains are the feet of him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace, that bringeth 
good tidings ofgood, that publisheth salvation, 
that saith unto Zion, Thy God reigneth.” 


The officers of the New Hampshire Branch 
for the year ensuing, are Rev. Nathan 
Lord, D. D., of Dartmouth College, Presi- 
dent ; Professor Hadduck, Secretary, and 
Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 
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Tuts Society held its Annual Meeting at 
Castleton, Sept. 14, 1836. 

In absence of the presiding officers, the 
meeting was called to order by President 
Bates, of Middlebury College; and’ William 
Page, Esq. was appointed Moderator. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
the Rey. William Mitchell. 

President Wheeler, of the University of 
Vermont, offered the following resolution, 
which was seconded by President Linsley, 
of Marietta College. 


Resolved, That an educated and evan- 
gelical ministry is indispensable to the suc- 
cess and to the very existence of other 
means, for the moral improvement and the 
salvation of men. 


The following resolution was presented 
by Rev. Mr. Coleman, of the Burr Seminary, 
and seconded by Rev. Mr. Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society. 


Resolved, That the experience which 
New England has had of the blessings de- 
rived from an educated and pious ministry 
of the gospel, should excite her sons to 
earnest prayer and efforts, that those bles- 
sings may be perpetuated and extended. 


In support of these resolutions, the meet- 
ing was addressed by the gentlemen named. 
The Report follows. 


The Directors of the North Western 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
in presenting their annual Report, regret 
to state that their hands have not been 
strengthened by the usual munificence of the 
churches. But they would express their 
gratitude to the Head of the church that in 
a world where the prominent trait is selfish- 
ness and sin, he has opened the hearts of 
any to devise liberal things for the pros- 
perity of his kingdom. It is the natural 
character of man to seek his own, and not 
the things which are Jesus Christ’s. Every 
pulse of holy benevolence, therefore, is 
cause of thanksgiving to God, inasmuch as 
it is proof that the quickening Spirit still 
moves upon the mass of spiritual death. 

Intelligence and moral purity are the two 
only attributes in which we can approximate 
to God. Both of them are unspeakably 
noble attributes. And it is the office of the 
Christian ministry to impart these blessed 
gifts to man. The explicit design of this 
dearest institution of God is first to recal- 
the dead to life, and then to promote their — 
growth in grace, and in the knowledge of 
our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, till they 
know as they are known, and are pure as 
Christ is pure. The preaching of the gospel 
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by men ordained of God, is the grand means 
for the conversion of the world. It isa sine 
qua non in the work of salvation. It is the 
heart which sends the current of life into 
every benevolent enterprise. Let the heart 
cease to beat, and the whole dependent 
system will be smitten with death. If the 
efforts, therefore, to answer the demands 
for a well-educated and godly ministry, had 
availed nothing more than to gather and 
cultivate a solitary flower which otherwise 
had been 


“ Born to blush unseen, : 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air,” 


even this would have repaid a thousand fold 
the expended toil and treasure. But. many 
such flowers have been gathered from the 
desert, and their sweetness, under the kindly 
hand of the spiritual Gardener, has gone 
forth a savor of life unto life. 

But the little; accomplished, seems as 
nothing compared with the magnitude of 
the work which yet remains undone. The 
Secretary of the Parent Society, in his 
Report for 1835, says, from an investigation 
of facts, «‘There has not been for the last 
30 years so great a demand for ministers in 
New England as at the present time. Many 
vacant churches exist, and their call is, 
Send us pastors. In the South and West 
‘there is a famine of hearing the word of 
the Lord.’ Between 3 and 4,000 ministers 
are needed to supply the destitute evan- 
gelical churches in this country.” Add to 
this destitution the need of men for our 
numerous colleges, schools, benevolent so- 
cieties, and the foreign service. Deduct 
the numbers fainting and falling prematurely 
under the burden grown too heavy to be 
borne, and how many ministers are this 
moment needed for the world’s conversion ? 
After every effort, this want increases un- 
ceasingly. And the times imperatively 
demand not only a pious, but a highly-ed- 
ucated ministry. Knowledge rapidly in- 
creases, and the teacher must surpass the 
taught. Infidelity, licentiousness, error, the 
wide spread profanation of the Sabbath, in- 
crease in enormity, and must be rebuked, 
from an eminence that shall overawe and 
restrain. The spirit of innovation must be 
checked and modified—the nation must be 
turned back to the fountain of truth, and 
persuaded to anoint her eyes with eye-salve 
that she may see—an age characterized 
more by superficial attainments, than depth 
of thought, must be taught first to under- 
stand and then to hold fast the form of sound 
words in faith and love which is in Christ 
Jesus.. If the world and the church ever 
needed such lights as Baxter, and Howe, 
and Cudworth, and Leighton, to lead them 
on their perilous way, they need them now. 
God has always had a learned ministry. 
The Levites were such. The apostles were 
such. They were taught in the school of 
Christ. Andif they were illiterate Galileans, 
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they spake with other.tongues as the Spirit 
gave them utterance. What unlearned man 
now could write such epistles as those of 
Matthew the publican, or Luke the Evan- 
gelist, or the revelation of John? A pious, 
a learned, a highly-gifted ministry, we must 
have —a ministry that can compel the 
proudest intellect of the unsanctified to 
learn at its feet. 

But how is such a ministry to be ob- 
tained? The Lord of the harvest must 
grant the unspeakable gift, in answer to 
the prayers of the church; but Edacation 
Societies as a means to this end, have a 
great work to do. . 

The Directors of .the Society whose an- 
hiversary has now returned, feel constrained 
from a survey of the past, andthe exigencies 
of the present, to believe that the claims -of 
their enterprise have not taken that hold on 
the prayers and sympathies of the churches 
in Vermont, whith its importance demands. 
In the second Report of the North Western 
Branch, for 1822, the following statement 
isrecorded. ‘* Areference to the Treasurer’s 
accounts will show that the donations paid- 
into the Treasury during the last year are 
considerably less than those of the year 
preceding. Thus while the number of ben- 
eficiaries has been increasing, the means of 
aiding them are diminished; so that ‘the 
sum now in the Treasury falls more than 
$200 short of the balance at the last annual 
meeting.” For the year 1826 the Treasurer 
reports the amount of donations received 
only $474 65. 

To these confessions of the auxiliary we 
add the testimony of the Parent Society. 
Their Report for'1833 says: ‘The auxiliary 
society of Vermont, paid into our Treasury 
during the year nearly as much as has been 
expended within her bounds for beneficiaries. 
This has been. effected through the in- 
strumentality of Agents.” The Secretary 
adds that agents are indispensably necessary 
for the raising of funds to aid the Society 
in its operations. But can it be necessary 
for the churches to _pay a man for the ex- 
press purpose of telling them their duty in 
this matter? Must charity expend much of 
her means of usefulness in procuring those 
means? Should'not the printed documents 
of benevolent societies—their plans—details 
—success—and wants, be sufficient without 
the cost of sending an agent to record their 
claims? We leave this commentary on the 
necessity of agents for the consideration of 
the churches, and present another extract 
from the last Report of the Parent Society. 
(1836.) ‘This auxiliary society (i. e. North 
Western Branch) has. abounded in benefi- 
ciaries, but its funds have not increased as 
theimportance of the cause required. Within 
its limits 82 young men have been assisted 
the past year. There have been appropria~ 
ted to its beneficiaries $4,164 while only 
$2,064 38 have been raised. within, the 
bounds of the Society. The deficiency of 
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contributions to this object, is probably 
owing to the. great efforts which have been 
made in raising subscriptions on behalf of 
the colleges in that State.”’ Can the churches’ 
in Vermont receive this charitable apology 
conscientiously?) If they can it is well. 
But if the consolation it affords, is similar to 
that with which Joseph attempted to comfort 
his brethren in Egypt,—Now therefore be 
not grieved and angry with yourselves,— 
the validity of this,apology needs examina- 
tion. rug 4 : 

But we feel constrained, for the truth’s 
sake, to add one thing more. -The Treasurer 
of the Parent Society, Mr. ‘Ropes, has for- 
warded the following information, requesting 
it to be laid before the churches. ‘* Vermont 
has drawn nearly the whole of the two last 
appropriations from the Parent. Society. 
The amount appropriated to Vermont for the 
two quarters noticed, is more than $2,700.” 
We do not know that Vermont is bound: to 
support wholly her numerous beneficiaries, 
but_so far as furnishing means is concerned, 
she must not have the name of an auxiliary, 
and assume the character of a dependent, 
on the charities of sister churches. The 
amount. of funds contributed for the last 
year is not ascertained, as the Treasurer is 
not present, nor is his report forwarded. No 
Report from the Directors was furnished at 
the last annual meeting. This. happened 


in consequence of the removal to another: 


field, of Mr. Mather, who successfully filled 
the double office of Secretary and Agent. 
That Vermont abounds in men is honorable 
testimony. . Men are more valuable than 
money, but funds are also necessary. 
we humbly submit this statement of facts 
to the churches for prayerful consideration, 
hoping and praying ‘that God, according 
to their ability, will excite them to sustain 
liberally a cause so intimately connected 
with their own good and the conversion of 
the world. 


The following officers were .chosen for 
the year ensuing. President, Hon. Samuel 
Prentiss, LL. D.; Secretary, Rev. William 
Mitchel; Treasurer, Elnathan B. Goddard, 
Esq. j 


—>-— 
AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


‘Essex North. 


Tue Essex North Edueation Society held 
its Annual Meeting at Haverhill; May 4, 
1836. ay 

The officers elected for the. year, are 
Rev. Gardner B. Perry, President’; Rev. 
David T. Kimball, Secretary, and. Col. Eb- 
enezer Hale, Treasurer. : 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES—ESSEX NORTH. 
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Extracts from the Secretary’s Report 


follow. j 


To trace a majestic river to its source, to 
observe its various windings and the rich 
blessings which it pours upon the regions, 
through which it passes, affords inquiring 
minds vast and sublime delight. What 
pleasure does it give the intelligent traveller, 
to explore our-own Mississippi! But there 
is a river, the contemplation of which gives 
the Christian superior delight.‘ Not the 
Nile, the Euphrates, nor the Thames. It 
is ariver, strong and mighty, which shall 
overflow all its banks, and fill the breadth 
of Immanuel’s land. 

This river is drawn on the map of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. The smallest stream, 
connected with it, will be traced with high 
satisfaction by every: friend of God, when 
other rivers shall cease to run, when “ roll- 
ing ocean shall cease to move.” 

The name of this river is Divine Good- 
ness. It originates at an everlasting and 
inexhaustible spring, called Love, Who 
can explore this mighty river? Who can 
number: its branches? Who can survey 
the worlds, which it’ beautifies and en- 
riches? Who can conceive thé happines 
it communicates ? ; ; 
. It flows in heaven. « Angels drink of its 
waters. Cherubim and Seraphim are re- 
freshed by it. It flows through this world, 
giving subsistence and happiness to all that 
breathe. . By it the fowls of heaven have 
their habitations, that sing among the 
branches. ‘By it the wants of man are 
supplied. J i 

An important branch of the river of Di- 
vine Goodness is Saving Mercy. This | 
connects heaven with. earth. . This wafted 
the Saviour toour world. This conveyed to 
us the book of life. This has brought im- 
mortal life to millions and millions, who 
were dead in trespasses and sins. This has 
borne ransomed myriads to.a happy world. 
It will more and more bless the nations. 
Under its influence many a barren waste 
will smile, many a desert become as the 
garden of the Lord. i 

The ‘streams, connected with this river, 
are too numerous to be mentioned. Among 
them are. the various benevolent societies 
of the present day. These are not to 


| be’ viewed ‘in opposition to each other. 


They are to be regarded as the streams of 
one and the’same mighty river. Their 
influence in a moral view is like the natural 
influence of all the rivers and streams, 
which empty into the. Mississippi, on our 
western valley. Is every eye delighted in 
tracing on a map the numerous streams, 
which, after fertilizing each its particular 
valléy, commingle their waters, and pour 
them into the same ocean? Far ‘more de- 
lightful is it-to the philanthropist to contem- 
plate the. various benevolent societies in 
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this and other Christian countries, concur- 
ring in promoting the happiness of man. . 

To the eye of the true philanthropist, 
they present a prospect unspeakably pleas- 
ant and delightful. ‘The intersection of 
these various streams, is far from excitin 
any unpleasant emotions in him; for all the 
hills, plains, and vallies are far more bene- 
fited, and rendered more beautiful, than 
they could be by a solitary stream, however 
copious its waters, and however grand its 
meanderings.”” 

In order that our various benevolent soci- 
eties may effect the most good, each of them 
must receive that proportion of public pa- 
tronage, which its comparative importance 
demands. Take as an example the four 
following: The American Bible Society, 
The American Education Society, and The 
American Home and Foreign Missionary 
Societies. These societies are most inti- 
mately connected. They are all funda- 
mental to the sublime object of sending 
Christianity through the earth. Duly sus- 
tained and balanced, they will effect im- 
mense good. Strike either of them out of 
existence, and you dry up one of the most 
copious streams, that water our country 
and the world. Strike out the Education 
Society, and, to change the metaphor, you 
strike from its sphere one of the most 
essential and one of the most brilliant plan- 
ets in our system. Withhold from it a 
proper portion of patronage, and you so 
diminish one of those planets, as to disturb 
the centre of gravity, and introduce fear- 
ful disorder into the system. What can 
the Bible and the Missionary Societies do 
without living men, to expound the Scrip- 
tures, and to preach the gospel in the des- 
titute parts of our country and the world? 
Js it not as necessary to prepare and furnish 
laborers for the great field, the world, as it 
is to sustain them, when prepared? Is 
there not a loud call from the four winds 
for able and faithful missionaries of the 
cross? Are not the wheels of our Mission- 
ary Societies retarded through want of a 
number of duly qualified men, sufficient to 
keep them in swift and successful motion ? 
The great deficiency of the present day is a 
deficiency of men, to supply the destitute 
churches of Christendom, and to proclaim a 
crucified Redeemer in pagan lands. It has 
been maintained, and the sentiment cannot 
be too deeply impressed— That the Edu- 
cation Society, considering its relations to 
every other department of benevolent effort, 
isa most essential and important part of the 
system of means, which is, by the blessing 
of God, to effect the conversion of the 
world.” The sentiment has been pro- 
claimed in our great central valley, and is 
now -echoing and reéchoing from the Alle- 
ganies and from the Rocky mountains. 
‘The western world can be saved from 
moral death, and raised to spiritual life and 
vigor, only by an entirely devoted minis- 
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try And this is equally true in reference 
to all the destitute regions of the earth. 
Considering the present want of able and 
devoted ministers, is not the Education So- 
ciety fairly entitled to a patronage, equal on 
an average to that of the several benevo- 
lent societies, that have been named? Has 
this equitable claim been practically allow- 
ed? The proportion, three years ago, stood 
thus: 


The American Board of Commissioners 


NORTH. 


” 


for Foreign Missions, . . . . . + $138,574 
American Bible Society, . . . . « « 84,958 
American Home Missionary Society, . . 68,627 
American Education Society, . . « 52,185 


An average of these four Societies, in- 
stead’ of giving the Education Society 
$52,185, would have given it $84,111. 
This latter sum, I am happy to state, was 
contributed to it, within about $1,000 in the 
year embraced in the last annual report of 
the Parent Society—the sum for that year 
being $83,062, a sum more than $25,000 
larger than had been contributed in any 
preceding year: a sum nearly approaching 
the just claims, comparatively speaking, 
which this Society has’ on the public pa- 
tronage. 

But what shall be done more effectually 
to promote the object of this institution ? 

1. Let information be communicated to 
all the benevolent among us respecting the 
necessity of an increase of ministers, and 
respecting the operations of the Education 
Society. 

2. In order to promote the object in view, 
prayer should be offered to God more fre- 
quently and more fervently for an increase 
of faithful and devoted ministers. The fol- 
lowing command of Jesus is too much for- 
gotten by his professed friends—Pray ye 
therefore the Lord of the harvest, that he 
would send forth laborers into his harvest. 
Since it is preéminently the work of God to 
prepare men for the Christian ministry ; 
since he has the hearts of all the young in 
his hands, and can, by his grace, furnish 
them with the most essential qualifications 
for this holy work, and since he will be 
inquired of for this purpose, all persons of 
piety among us should, as with one heart, 
beseech the Lord of the vineyard, that he 
would thrust forth laborers into his vine- 
yard. 

3. The churches should consecrate their 
young men, Christian parents should conse- 
crate their pious young sons, and young 
men of piety should cheerfully devote them- 
selves to the work of the ministry. A voice 
comes over the ocean, calling upon the 
pious young men of the United States with 
great emphasis, to devote themselves to 
this work. Let them hear and obey ‘this 
voice. Influenced by a powerful appeal, 
on the ground of patriotism, on the ground 
of Protestantism, from regard to the cause 
of Christendom, to the moral condition of 
the world, and to their own highest good, 
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let them turn aside from worldly pursuits, 
however alluring and however lucrative, 
and devote themselves to the great and 
good work of saving souls from death, by 
the exercise of the Christian ministry. Let 
the appeal referred to, be read and pon- 
dered by all pious young men in our con- 
nection. Let me catch here and there a 
sentiment of it, and echo it in this part of 
the county. 5 
Young men of Essex North! I entreat 
you by the present pleasures of piety, and 
by its eternal joys, by your love to your 
race, by the excellence of the gospel and 
by its moral power, by the worth of the 
soul and the price paid for its redemption— 
Tentreat you to give your whole hearts to 
religion, and exchange the common pursuits 
of the world for the divine employment of 
saving souls from death, and of preparing 
sons and daughters for glory. Come, using 
your own means for acquiring an educa- 
tion, if you possess them, and receiving 
assistance, if you need it, and tread in the 
luminous paths of King, Perkins, Hall, and 
Munson; one of whom planted the gos- 
pel amid the ruins of Grecian temples, 
another labored with success as a solitary 
missionary in the vast Persian empire, and 
another amid the natives of this land by the 
lakes of the North, and the other fell an 
early martyr to the cause of Christ in a 
distant and barbarous island. Come, beloved 
young men, and attach yourselves to the 
kingdom of Christ. Come and help build up 
that kingdom—a kingdom founded on the 
Rock of ages—a kingdom embracing all 
the spiritual worshippers of God, all the 
humble and faithful followers of the Lamb 
—a kingdom governed by laws of kindness 
and of love—a kingdom which is to appear 
with so much glory on earth, that even the 
sun will be ashamed and the moon con- 
founded on account of zfs superior splendor ; 
and which, in its heavenly state, will be 
rising in beauty and glory forever and ever. 
Come, young men, formed by your Creator 
for aetive usefulness, come and attach your- 
selves to that kingdom; come helpin its erec- 
tion; come share in its present blessings, 
and in its everlasting felicities and glories. 


A 
Franklin Auxihary. 

Tue annual meeting of the Franklin 
Auxiliary Education Society, was held in 
Conway, Oct. 14, 1835, and the following 
officers, who constitute the Board of Direc- 
tors, were chosen. 

Hon. Sylvester Maxwell, Esq. President; 
Joseph Avery, Esq. Vice President; Rev. 
B. F. Clarke, Secretary; Mr. Wm. Elliot, 
Jr. Treasurer; Col. Ansel Phelps; Auditor ; 
and Rev. Moses Miller, and Rev, M. G. 
Wheeler, 
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Extracts from the report follow. 


The Directors of the Franklin Auxiliary 
Education Society present in their report, 

Ist. A brief history of the society. 

It was organized in Conway, Sept. 9, 
1817, under the name of the “ Charitable 
Society, instituted by the Franklin Associa- 
tion of Ministers.” The leading object of 
this society, was to raise and appropriate 
funds for the education of pious young men 
of talents and indigence, for the gospel 
ministry. It was supposed that a considera- 
ble fund might be raised by the sale of books 
promised by Rev. John F. Schermerhorn ; 
nothing of consequence, however, has been 
realized from that source. The society col- 
lected its funds principally from individuals 
who became members by paying $100 a 
year, from cent societies, and from con- 
tributions made in several congregations 
connected with the society. 

There was paid into the treasury during 
the Ist year $34 46; 2d year 182 48; 3d 
year 15 75; 4th year 90 26; 5th year 56 93; 
6th year 32 93; 7th year 10 28; 8th year 
12 76; 9th year 1100; 10th year 794; 
llth year 400; 12th year 5 00; 13th year 
000; 14th year 103 00; 15th year 309 42; 
16th year 101 96; 17th year 98 21. Total 
in 17 years $1,076 38. 

The society was unconnected with any 
other previous to Aug. 18, 1830, when it 
became auxiliary tothe American Education 
Society. It had then collected, during 13 
years, $464 21, a little less than $36 a year ; 
or, if we omit the 2d year, the average 
annual collections made in this county by 
this society, to carry forward this part of 
Christian benevolence, amounts to $23 473}! 

The money thus collected was appro- 
priated to 12 young men—7 of whom have 
entered the ministry—6 are now, or have 
been, settled pastors—some of them occu- 
pying very important posts on the walls of 
Zion. Two of the beneficiaries were com- 
pelled by ill health to. leave college—one 
deceased between his classical and theo- 
logical studies, a youth of much promise— 
one now in the study of theology, expecting 
to labor among the heathen, and one has 
already requested the privilege of restoring 
to the society what had been granted him. 

If then, we look at what was done by 
this society while it stood alone and in its 
feebleness, we shall not say it has labored 
in vain. If only that beneficiary whose 
earthly race was so short, had been cherished 
by this society, surely its labors had not 
been in vain. : 

We have no doubt that some immortal 
souts will acknowledge him as instrumental 
in their salvation, and a flourishing literary 
institution on the shore of Erie, founded 
chiefly by his persevering and self-denying 
agency, will long cherish his memory with 
tender and grateful affection. To another 
of our beneficiaries is committed the care 
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of a church numbering about twice as 
many souls as dollars were paid into our 
treasury during the 12 first years of its 
operations. Of other beneficiaries, located 
in different States of the Union, particulars 
are pot known, 

Since the union of this society with the 
American, we have been greatly aided by 
agents sent us by the ParentSociety. The 
year previous to that union nothing is re- 
ported as collected—the following year more 
than $100, the next over $300.—The two 
following years, attention was directed more 
particularly to another method of accom- 
plishing the same work, and less was done 
for our society. But we are now permitted 
to rejoice in the substantial evidence, that 
our society has a sure hold on the affections 
of the benevolent, as appears, 

2ndly. By the present state of the so- 
ciety. 

And here it should be remarked, that the 
Secretary of our societv has been recently 
removed from his connection with this 
county, and the circumstances connected 
with that event, have doubtless prevented 
him from accomplishing so much for this 
society as he otherwise would have done. 
Most of the churches were visited in the 
spring by an agent of the Parent Board ; 
from most of them returns have been made, 
which show that they are taking a deeper 
interest in the cause. They show that the 
fields already white, have been viewed by 
the eye of faith, and that many have resolved 
to send forth laborers to gather in the harvest. 
When men are willing to give their money 
to aid in an enterprise which has been 
obliged to face much opposition, it shows 
that they see duty and feel obligation, which 
assures us of ultimate success. It is be- 
lieved that no religious enterprise now 
before this community is indebted for its 
present prosperity, more exclusively to fixed 
religious principle than that of our society. 
It is believed that most who give to our 
funds, give because they are assured, “ It 
has pleased God by the foolishness of preach- 
ing to save them that believe; and they 
feel'a deep conviction that there are many 
young men whom God has endowed with 
talents and grace, and whom he has com- 
mitted to them to be educated for the 
service of the ministry. Believing that the 
society is based in the hearts of the friends 
of Christ, we have strong confidence that 
objections against it will have less and less 
influence. We would notice, 

3dly. An objection which hinders good 
men from contributing to the funds of our 
society. 

The course prescribed to beneficiaries, 
some think too long. They are unwilling 
that young men whose hearts burn to be 
in the field, should be compelled to consume 
so much time in preparation for labor. 
That some self-taught men have entered 
on the work of the ministry with distin- 
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guished success, almost immediately after 
their conversion, may be true. But these 
are the exceptions, not the general rule. 
There was but one Paul, while the 12 other 
Apostles must be trained under the personal 
instructions of the Saviour during most of 
the time of his ministry, before they were 
commissioned to go and teach all nations, 
and this, too, though they had the gift of 
tongues and miracles for their credentials. 
Young men of right spirit and suitable 
forethought, will not be in haste to enter 
the ministry before they are furnished for 
their work. Prudent and thinking men 
will not encourage them to do it, before 
they have considered well whether the 
amount of labor done, will be proportioned 
to the number of men employed, with 
whatever preparation for service they have 
entered the field. They will pause and ask 
themselves, “Is a seven or a nine years’ 
course needful to fit a young man for the 
employment of a mechanic, and is a shorter 
time sufficient for a preparation for the 
work of the ministry?” they will ask ‘* Shall 
we require more professional knowledge 
to manage our legal concerns and to take 
care of the health of our children, than to 
guide our inquiries about eternity and attend 
to the state of their souls?” The signs of 
the times surely call for men who can put 
on the whole armor of God, who have 
learned to give not an uncertain sound, who 
have been accustomed to discriminate be- 
tween truth and error, and to make a dif- 
ference between the precious and the vile. 
4th. Collections for the year now closed. 
The Directors are happy to announce 
that $435 92, have been collected during 
the year now closed, the itenis of which 
may be seen in the Treasurer’s report. 
This is a much larger sum than has ever 
before been collected by this society in one 
year. It falls but little short of the whole 
amount collected during the 13 first years 
of the society, before it was connected with 
the Parent Society. We will be grateful to 
God and be encouraged, with the hope that 
future labors in this cause will be more abun- 
dant, and be crowned with more success. 


——<f—_-_ 
Strafford County Auxiliary, MN. H. 


Tue fifth annual meeting of this Society 
was held at Wolfeborough, June 8, 1836. 
The meeting was opened with prayer by 
the Rev. Joshua Dodge, the report was 
read by the Secretary, and addresses were 
made by Rey. Messrs. Young, Willey, and 
Clarke. 

The officers for the following year are Hon. 
William Badger, President; Rev. Alvan 
Tobey, Secretary ; and William Woodman, 
Esq. Treasurer. 
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Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Ar the time of preparing my quar- 
terly report in April last, I was employ- 
ed in the county of Berkshire, Mass. 
My labors in this county were ended on 
the first Sabbath in May. Without ar- 
rogance I may perhaps be permitted to 
express the opinion, that they were pro- 
ductive of some little good to our cause. 
A respectable amount of funds was col- 
lected in aid of the good work in which we 
are engaged. What I deem of at least 
equal importance, is, that, so far as I can 
judge, an interest was awakened, which it 
may be hoped will cause the people of God 
in future to feel more and to pray more, with 
regard to the supply of our own country 
and the world with such a Christian ministry 
as the times demand. In furnishing such a 
ministry, there is ground to believe that the 
county of Berkshire will ever be ready to 
do its share. I found the college there in 
a healthful and prosperous condition. On 
this institution, the Head of the church has 
bestowed special favor, having made it the 
place where the spirit of Foreign Missions 
had its origin in our country, and having 
often shed down upon it the renewing 
influences of his Spirit. It was most grat- 
ifying to find a large majority of its mem- 
bers connected with the visible church, 
and setting examples of fidelity and zeal in 
their Master’s service. From this fountain, 
we may well hope that streams will con- 
tinue to flow to the ends of the earth, 
which shall make glad the city of our God. 
In one of the churches in Berkshire county, 


ten young men, and in the whole county, | 


forty are in a regular course of study pre- 
paratory to the Christian ministry. O could 
all the churches in the land be brought to 


imitate the example here before them, we. 


might hope to see the want of Christian 
ministers in time supplied! Would all 
the parents who pray that the kingdom of 
the Redeemer may come, devote their sons 


to him and train them up for the service’ 


of the sanctuary, the spiritual harvest might, 
at no distant day, be furnished with laborers. 
It should be deeply felt, that every new de- 
gree of interest in the church on this subject, 
is one step towards this all-important result. 

During the last six months, I have been 
enabled to continue, with but little interrup- 
tion, in the prosecution of my agency. In 
this time I have attended three annual 
meetings of the Ha ministerial bodies in 
New England, and have been present at the 
anniversaries of the State Education Societies 
held at the same time. I have likewise 
assisted at the annual meetings of five 
County Education Societies, and have usu- 
ally presented the object of my agency in 
two or three congregations on each Sabbath, 
and have occasionally presented it on other 
days of the week. Truth however requires 
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me to state, that every attempt to assemble 
a congregation to hear an address on any 
day except the Sabbath, has been so much 
a failure as to discourage its repetition. 
Alas, that so few Christians have yet learned 
that it is-more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive, and hence most of the spiritual 
family are so slow to place themselves in a 
condition to be reminded of their duty to 
the Lord who bought them ! 

On the first of July last, at the request 
of the Directors, I left the former field of 
labor which I had occupied, and removed 
to the State of Massachusetts. The time 
which I have spent in this State has been 
chiefly employed in the county of Essex. 
Hitherto, | have uniformly experienced: a 
kind reception and a measure of success 
which is encouraging. Butin the midst of 
kindness and success, my heart has been 
often ready to sink, in view of the slow 
progress which we are making in furnishing 
laborers in any proportion to the extent of 
the harvest—in any thing like the numbers 
in which they must be furnished, before our 
own country can be brought under the 
power of the gospel, or the world be con- 
verted to God. And why is this thing so? 
Why are all the aggressive movements of 
the church against the sin and the darkness 
of this world so few and so inefficient? 
Why are the followers of Christ so slow to 
obey his commands—so dull and inactive 
in his service? In saying this I am only 
asking in other words, Why it is so difficult 
to engage the youthful talent and piety of 
the community in the work of the ministry? 
While the other learned professions are full 
to overflowing, and every kind of secular 
business has hands enough to sustain it, 
that office, which is by far the most honor- 
able and the most useful ever sustained by 
man, must be urged on the attention even 
of the friends of the Redeemer, and, in a 
great majority of cases, be urged in vain. 
Godly parents are slow to dedicate their 
promising sons, and pious young men are 
slow to dedicate themselves to the Christian 
ministry. In many instances, the call which 
now comes from all parts of a dying world, 
is by these individuals heard with seeming 
indifference. But why is itso? Have these 
individuals any doubt whether in the Chris- 
tian ministry is full scope for all the capacity 
and all the benevolence of the human 
mind? Do they question whether their 
children or themselves can do more for the 
glory of God and the good of the world, by 
preaching the unsearchable riches of Christ, 
than by engaging in any other employment? 
In many instances, beyond all doubt, they 
are deterred from this most noble and ne- 
cessary service, by a conviction, that to de- 
vote themselves to it, is to renounce the 
hope of that honor which comes from men, 
and that wealth which perishes with the 
using. But why is it, that to a spiritual 
mind these things seem to possess so great 
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value? and why is it, that by such a mind, 
peace of conscience and the divine approba- 
tion here, and a crown ‘ot glory hereafter, 
are regarded as of so little importance? The 
only reply to be made is, that the spirituality 
of minds which are thus affected, is far 
below the proper standard. Most certainly, 
minds thus affected, think far too much of 
things seen and temporal, and too little of 
things unseen and eternal. 

The result of my observation and reflec- 
tion up and down the country, is a strong 
conviction, that before we can hope to see 
the world filled with Christian ministers, 
with the influences of the Holy Spirit, and 
with the glory of God, the standard of piety 
in the church must be greatly elevated. 
Christians must love their Redeemer more, 
and the world less. That secularity which 
has come so near to annihilating all their 
graces, must cease from their minds. They 
must feel more for the glory of God, must 
live nearer to God, and pray with more 
fervency ; they must feel more deeply their 
responsibility to Him who has purchased 
their ransom with his blood, and who ever 
lives to make intercession for them. Nothing 
can be more painful, than to observe how 
much greater is at present the influence of 
the world upon the church, than of the 
ehurch upon the world. This is only be- 
cause the people of God live so far below 
their duty and their privileges, and there is 
so little consistency between their profession 
and their practice. Hence it is, that the 
Holy Spirit has been for so long time and 
to so great degree withholding his influences 
from the community ; that revivals of reli- 
gion have been so few and of so little power; 
that such multitudes of the enemies of God 
are filling up the measure of their sins, 
and treating even the means of grace with 
entire neglect. How often have I been 
ready to exclaim with a bursting heart, 
When will these things cease to be? Not, 
surely, till Christians feel their obligation 
not to live for themselves, and come nearer 
to the standard of their duty. 

The occasion for prayer that religion may 
be revived in the church is indeed most 
urgent. Tillsuch a reviving is experienced, 
we can have but little hope that the work of 
conversion will be again commenced among 
the ungodly. But without this work the 
operations of the Education Society must, 
at no distant day, be impeded, more by a 
want of proper subjects to be educated than 
of funds to educate them. Whatever view 
we take of the object or the wants of this 
or of any other benevolent institution, we 
must come to the conclusion, that the great 
thing te be desired and sought, is, the in. 
crease of true religion among the people of 
God. He who does any thing to effect this, 
contributes most directly and essentially to 
the extension of the Redeemer’s cause and 
the conversion of the world. Would all 
the followers of Christ fully exemplify their 
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profession, his religion would at once burst 
its present narrow bounds, and a nation be 
born in a day. ‘Till there is more piety 
and more prayer in the visible church, the 
operations of Christian benevolence must 
be expected to advance at their present 
slow rate. 
—_— 


Rev. Mr. Mather’s Report. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Since the annual meeting of the Maine 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
in June last, I have directed my labor 
chiefly to the eastern section of the State. 
A short time, however, recently, I have 
spent in the county of Somerset, and in at- 
tending the meetings of several of the coun- 
ty conferences. In visiting the church- 
es in the eastern part of the State, every 
thing pertaining to my agency has been 
pleasant. Most of the churches in that 
region are comparatively feeble: they can- 
not do much; yet they are willing to do 
their proportion in sustaining the cause of 
benevolence, and to do cheerfully according 
to their ability. The raising of funds has 
been my immediate object, though not the 
only one which [ have had in view in vis- 
iting these churches, nor perhaps the most 
important. Churches which can furnish but 
little money, can often furnish men to be ed- 
ucated. To inquire after young men, and, so 
far as circumstances would render prudent, 
to encourage such as were suitable candi- 
dates for the ministry to devote themselves to 
that work, has appeared to me an object, if 
not of paramount, at least of sufficient im- 
portance to justify constant attention. The 
collection of statistical information respect- 
ing the number, age, qualifications, the 
number who are studying, ete. of the 
young men in these churches, from inquiry 
and examination of church records, has 
received all the attention necessary for 
the attainment of the object, as one of 
considerable importance. One other object 
which I have labored to effect, and by the 
ready co-operation of the pastors success- 
fully, has been a systematic arrangement, 
throughout the State, in regard to the times 
for making the annual collections for the 
Education Society. 

The following is the arrangement made, 
and approved, either by vote of the several 
county conferences, where an opportunity 
has occurred to bring it before them, or, 
where no such opportunity has occurred, 
by the consent of individual pastors. In 
Cumberland county, the months of January 
and February are devoted to this cause; in 
Oxford and Lincoln counties, March and 
April; in Hancock and Waldo, Washington 
and Penobscot, July and August; in York, 
September and October; in Kennebec and 
Somerset, November and December. The 
months of May and June will be devoted 
to general labors for the Society, and in 
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such parts of the State, as circumstances 
may render necessary to be visited, during 
those months. 

The benefits of such an arrangement are 
many and obvious, and its importance has 
long been felt. 

I will only add, that, having visited nearly 
all the churches in the State, and witnessed 
the interest and zeal every where mani- 
fested on the subject of education, I fully 
believe that Maine will not be behind any 
of her sister States of New England, in 
that branch of the cause which relates to 
the training of her pious, indigent young 
men for the gospel ministry. 

—<p>—_ 
LETTER 
FROM REV. PETER PARKER, M. D. 
Canton, China, April 5, 1836. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Dear Brother in Christ,—With peculiar 
emotions, on the 14th Sept. 1835, I received 
the certificate of the American Education 
Society, releasing me from pecuniary obli- 
gations for the present; and the few lines 
accompanying it from your hand, dated July 
17, 1834, in which you say, “* Should Divine 
Providence hereafter, place you in a situa- 
tion to aid the Society by refunding the 
whole, or a part, of what you have re- 
ceived, and should you meet with no higher 
claims upon your resources, we doubt not 
you will be as happy to return something 
into our sacred treasury, as we shall be to 
receive it.’ Yes, my dear Sir, more so. 
The good providence of God affords me an 
opportunity of evincing, in a slight degree, 
that I have not forgotten a Society which 
shall have both my gratitude and prayers 
while I have breath. 

A wealthy Parsee, resident in Canton, had 
for some months been grievously afflicted 
with a polypus in each nostril, which at 
times hardly permitted him to breathe 
through them. He applied to me to remove 
them. I referred him to the physician of 
the residents. He said he had been to him. 
I explained to him my situation; but said 
that if the resident physician desired, I 
would assist him, or do it myself. It was 
agreed that I should attempt it. The fol- 
lowing brief note explains the sequel. 


“Rev. Mr. P.. PARKER, 

“ Dear Sir,—As I am infinitely indebted 
to you for the speedy cure of my polypi, 
therefore may I entreat the favor of your 
acceptance of the accompanying articles, as 
a trifling token, from 

«“ Yours, obediently, 
“ SHAVUCKSHAW RUSTOMJEE. 

“ March 10, 1836.” ¢ 


The articles are as follows:—two half 
pieces of fine grass-cloth handkerchiefs— 
one large piece of, silk handkerchiefs— 
twenty pieces of nankeen cloth—and a 
watch-guard of pure gold. 
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I informed the gentleman that I neither 
desired nor expected any reward beyond that 
of doing a fellow sufferer good—but, at his 
urgent request, accepted his presents. And 
now, my dear Sir, I know of no way of ap- 
propriating them more agreeable to myself, 
than to forward them to you as a token of 
grateful remembrance to the Society whose 
favors I have received, with a desire that 
the articles may be appropriated for the 
benefit of her beneficiaries at Yale, or 
Amherst, or elsewhere, as you think best. 
I send you the gold chain as it is thought it 
may sell for more at home than here, and 
the avails of it you can appropriate for the 
benefit of the Society. James Covert, Esq. 
who now returns to New York, kindly 
takes charge of them. 

I have not time to add more. O what a 
cordial is found in the assurance you make, 
‘continual intercessions in the churches 
will be offered in your behalf,’ unspeakably 
do I desire them, do I need them. May the 
continued smiles of the great Head of the 
church rest upon your labors and the efforts 
of your Society. Affectionate remembrance 
to all—and believe me, 

Dear Sir, yours in the best of bonds, 


Prerer PARKER. 


Another letter, similar to the one above, 
has been received from the Rev. Mr. Parker, 
accompanied with presents like those men- 
tioned, given him for assistance rendered, 
in removing bodily maladies. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


Tue usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors of the American Edu- 
cation Society, was held on Wednesday, 
October 12, 1836. Appropriations for the 
quarter were made to beneficiaries in va- 
rious institutions, as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
15 Theol. Sem. 118 9 127 $2,342 
23 Colleges, 357 23 «0380 —s 6,854 
55 Academies, 160 45 205 3,212 
93 Institutions, 635 77 712 $12,408 


Of the above, the Presbyterian Education 
Society made appropriations as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
7 Theol. Sem. 35 4 39 $ 738 
10 Colleges, 124 9 133 2,372 
31 Academies, 90 22) 112. 1,952 
48 Institutions, 249 85 284 $5,062 


No returns for this quarter were received 
from the Western Education Society at 
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Cincinnati. Had there been, the amount 
of appropriations would have been much 
larger. a 

The Rev. John K. Young and the Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, have been appointed to a 
temporary agency in behalf of the American 
Education Society—the former to labor in 
New Hampshire, and the latter, in Vermont. 
Mr. Young has been very favorably known 
for some years past as a minister of the 
gospel at Meredith Bridge, N. H. and seven 
years since he performed a very acceptable 
agency for the Society in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. Mr. Emerson finished his 
theological course of study at Andover in 
1835, and has, till within a month, been 
preaching to very good acceptance in the 
Middle States. Confidence is entertained 
that both these gentlemen will ably, pru- 
dently and successfully accomplish their 
agencies. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
July 13th, to the Quarterly Meeting, Oct. 
12, 1836. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 


LEGACY, from Thomas Smith and Thomas Parsons, 
Esqs. Exec’rs. of the will of Mr. Normand Sm:th, 
Jr. late of Hartford, Ct. deceased 

Fr. Rev. John Todd and Rev. Jas. Howe, Trustees 
under the will of Mr. Samuel Stone, late of 
Townsend, Mass, deceased 1,000 00 

Canton, China, Rev. Peter Parker, two gold chains, 
valued at 47 00 


1,043 75 
2,288 15 


200 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.k County, 
(Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Bowdoin St. Soc, by Mr. J ames Haughton 215 90 


BARNSTABLE County. ' 
[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, 'r.] 


Falmouth, ‘‘ North Falmouth Ladies’ Working Soc.”” 
by Miss Elizabeth Nye, Tr. balance to const. Rev. 
Danie! D. Tappan an Hon. Mem. (‘lhe $20 ac- 
knowledged in August, was for the same object, 


by the same Soc.) 20 00 


Essex County Sourtu. 
(David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, (Upper,) individ. in part, to 

const. Rey. John Foote an Hon. 

Mem. 23:75 
Rev. Mr. Abbott's Soc. 74 65—98 30 
Boxford, (E. P.) Soc. of Rev. John Whitney, 


to const. him an H. M. 40 00 
Danvers, (S. P.) Rev. Mr. Cowles’s Soc. 105 18 
Essex, individ. by Rey. R, Crowell 76 73 
Gloucester, West Parish, 10 00 

Sandy Bay, 83 69 
Harbor, Evang. Ch. 30 43—124 12 
Hamilton, coll. in addition to 12 64 before 

acknowledged 22 36 
Ipswich, (S. P.) ann. coll, fora Temp. Schol, 75 00 
Tok Rey. Parsons Cooke’s Soc. in part 73 G4 


, 
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Marblehead, Fem. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 8. W. 


Cozzens, Tr. 69 62 
Salem, Tabernacle Soc. in part, by 

Mr. Ferdinand Andrews 110 00 
Rev. Dr. Emerson’s Soc. by Dea. D. 

Lang ai 82 50—192 50 
Saugus, individuals 16 00 
Topsfield, Hon. N. Cleaveland, to 

const. Hon. Membs. Rev, Elisha 

Lord Cleaveland, of New Haven, 

Ct. and Rev. James Frisbie Mc- 

Ewen, Topsfield, Mass. 80 00 
Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 50 00—130 00 

The following sums collected in 1835, 
have just been received, viz. 
Gloucester, Harbor, Rev. Mr. Porter’s Soc. 

bal, of collect. 3 00 
Ipswich, (S. P.) 48 00 

fiddleton, Rev. Mr. Jefferd’s Soc. 18 00 
Topsfield, Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 40 61— 
1,133 06 
[The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 
Essex County Nort. 

(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] , 
Amesbury, Rev. Mr. Towne’s Soc. 25 00 
Andover, (S. Par.) 111 03. West Par. 

15 126 03 
Teachers’ Seminary, in part to const. 

Rev. A. R. Bakeran Hon. Mem. 13 75—139 78 
Boxford, Fem. Cliar. Soc. 4 94 
Bradford, (W. P.) subsc. in part 48 25 
Byfield, individuals in part 13 21 


ewburyport, Mrs. Sarah Pettingill, 
by Rev. Mr, Dimmick 

Ladies’ Miss. and Educa. Soc. by Miss 
H. Clark, Tr. 

Circle of Industry, by Miss Mary C. 
Greenleaf, Tr. 14th semi-ann. pay’t 
for Newburyport Ladies’ Temp. 
Schol. which completes the Schol. 

Mrs. Mary Greenleaf, to const. herself 
an H. M. 

Mr. Stephen Gomez, Ist pay’t fer a 
Temp. Schol. 


5 62 


37 50 
100 00 
75 00—268 12—499 30 


Franxuin County. 
[Mr. William Elliot, Jr. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Ashfield, Ladies’ Asso. 10 41 
Buckland, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 8 44 
Gentlemen’s do. 7 50—-15 94 
Charlemont, 1st Parish, Ladies’ Assoc. 50 
Deerjield, Mrs. Mindwell Goodhue 2 00 
Shelburne, Ist Cong. Soc. il 75 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 16 78—28 53 
Warwick, Trinitarian Ch. 7 69—72 07 
Hamesuire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, T'r.} 
Amherst, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by Miss Han- 
nah Shepard, Tr. 15 00 
Middlefield, Col. David Mack, by Rev. Dr. 
Cogswell, $40 of which to const. Rev. 
John H. Bisbee an H, M. 1,000 00— 
1,015 00 
Mrppuesex County, 
Newton, Dea. Benjamin Eddy 2 00 


SoutH ConrERENCE or CHuRcHBs, 
Mrppiesex County. 
{Mr, Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 


Southboro’, Rev. Mr. Follett’s Ch. 16 05 
Ree’d fr. the ‘Tr. Mr. Johnson 20 0U-—36 05—-38 03 


Norro.x County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Roxbury, Soc. of Rev. John 8. C. Ab- 
bott, by Dea. Kittredge 106 00 
Spring St. Soc. to const. Rev. Christo- 
pher Marsh an H. M. 40 00—146 00 
Sharon, Soc. of Rev. J. Cummings 7 00 
Wrentham, Fem, Ed. Soc, by Mrs, Esther 
‘ Whiting, Tr. 39 00—192 00 


1836, ] 


Oxp Cotony, ‘ 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 


Dartmouth, incividuals 1250 
Rev. Mr. Richmond’s Soc. 8 00-—20 50 
Fairhaven, Fem. Ed. Soc. * 42 25h 
Rey. Mr, Gould’s Society 4 12 00 
Bequest of Miss Mary Sprague, by 
Hon. Nath’! S. Spooner, Exec’r ~ 100 00—154 25 
New Bedford, Rev. Mr. Robert’s Soc. 
by Mr. Joshua Bowker 46 50 
Society of Rev. Mr. Holmes, 1835 60 00 "I 
North Cong. Soc. 1836 60 00—166 50 
Nantucket, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc. 40 00 
Rochester, Matteposset, a Lady 1 00 
Rev. Mr, Utley’s Soc. 7 50 
South Ch. 10 25 
Rev. Mr. Robbins’s Soc. 14 00—32 75 
Wareham, Rev. Mr. Nott’s Society 22 75—436 75 
PiymoutuH Country. 

[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] t 
Piampton, Rey. Mr, Dexter’s Soc, by Dea. 

umpus 1 90 
Do. do. by Rev. T. Boutelle, of Plymouth 4 26——6 16 


Worcester County Souru. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Uxbridge, by Rev. David A. Grosvenor 50 00 
rs 
Worcester County Nortu. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 
Barre, Evang. Soc. by Mr. H. P. Woods 44 67 
Westminster, Soc, of Rev, Mr. Mann 25 00—-69 67 
$3,326 86 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P. Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Bath, William Richardson, Esq. 50 00 
Brooks, Dea. Thomas Sawyer 1 50 
Brookville, 3 06 
Belfast, Cong. Ch. and Society 32 51 
Bucksport, do. do. 28 00 
Bristol, do, do. 8 62 
Bloomfield, _ do. do. 21 68 
William Soule Phillips 1 0U—-22 68 
Biddeford, \st Cong. Ch. and Soc. 17 19. 2d do.3 88 21 07 
Camden, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 

their pastor, Rev, Nathaniel Chapman, an Hon. 

Mem, of A. E.S. 48 64 
Castine, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 34 46 
Calais, do. do. 40 00 
Cherryfield, a Friend 8 00 
Dennysville, Cong. Ch. and Soc. y 16 75 
East Machias, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to | 

const. their pastor, Rev.”"Thomas T, Stone, an Hon. 

Mem. of A. E. 8. ; 41 46 
Eastport, Cong. Ch. and Soc, to const. Rev. Elijah 

Kellogg, of Portland, an Hon, Mem. of A. BE. 8. ag ue 


Foxcroft, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 
Guilford, 62 
Hampden, of which $30 is to const. their pastor, Rev. 

Silas Baker and his wife, L. M. of Penobscot Co. 


Aux. Soc. 31 71 
Lubec, individuals 2 79. Dr. H. G. Balch 10 12 79 
Machias, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. 

their pastor, Rev. Stephen D. Ward, an Hon. Mem. 

of A. E. Se 50 00 
Machias Port, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 5 00 
Monson, oO. do. 18 07 
Norridgewock, do. do. ‘ 32 00 
Pembroke, Dea. Bela Wilder 2 00. Mr. Eben. Chick- 

ering 1 00 3 00 
Perry, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 5 00 
Robinston, Cong. Ch. and Soc. x 6 00 
Strong, do do. subs, in part 2 66 
Saco, do. do. 58 11 
Fem. Ed. Soc. by Miss Susan Hayes 9 87 
Fem. Sewing Circle, by Miss Olive King 4 21 
Class in Sabbath School 1 43 
A Friend, earned on the 4th of July 1 25—-74 87 
Sedgwick, 1 16 
Topsham, Mrs. Betsey Perkins 5 00 
West Prospect, Cong. Ch. and Society 27 12 
Lincoln County, Aux. Ed. Soc, coll. at annual 

meeting ' 24 35 

7 12 25—-36 60 


Paid in by the Treasurer 
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Washington Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. coll. at annual 
meeting 6 35 
$727 40 


[The preceding by Rev. W. L, Mather, Agt.] 


ae following returns were made to the Rooms, from the 
ranch, out of season, and were consequently not noticed in 
previous numbers of the Journal, 


Alna, Cong. Ch. and Soeiet 

Baldwin, Rey. N. Bien, % 
Bridgeton, Cong. Ch and Soc, 25 00 
#ryeburg, do. do. 86 00 

Mr. Warren, toward L. M. 10 00-—96 00 
Hiram, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 3 56 
Harrison, do. do. 13 05 
New Gloucester, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 20 00 
North Yarmouth, do. do, 32 00 
North Bridgeton, cont, 1 42 
Newcastle, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 20 43 
Portland, Ladies of 2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which 

$40 is to const. their pastor, Rev. Joseph Vail, an 

Hon. Mem. of A. E. 8. 75 00 
Poland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 912 
Sacarappa, do. do. 8 75 
Standish, Rev. Mr, Tenney 200 
Turner, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 5 40 
Thomaston, do. do. 39 03 
Warren, Benevolent Soc. in part 10 00 
Waldoboro’, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 1475 
Wiscasset, io do. 10 57 

$413 58 
[The above by Rev. W. L. Mather, Agt.] 

Brunswick, subscription 33 07 
Freeport, Cong. Ch, and Soc, 33 18 

Topsham, do, do. to const. Dea, William 
Ellis a L, M, 25 00 
$504 83 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 

Claremont, Soc. of Rev. Tertius D. Southworth, of 

which $40 is to const. him an H. M. by Mr, Jo- 

siah Stevens 45 00 
Dover, Ladies’ Benevo, Soc. by Miss Elizabeth C. 

Wheeler, Tr. 7 35 00 
Hillsboro’, Fem. Aux, Ed. Soc, by Miss Sarah Gil- 

bert, Tr. 13 17 
Peterboro’, Fem. Aux. Ed. Soc, by Miss Sophia Pinne 7 57 
Plymvuth, Fem. Asso. by William Green, Esq. 19 27 
Rochester, Ladies’ Asso. f 16 29 

Merrimack County. 
[Dea. James Moulton, Tr.] 
Boscawen, Mr, Abie] Gerrish 2 00 
Contributions 26 45—-28 45 
Bradford, Mr. Samuel Shattuck 150 
Chichester, Rev. Rufus A. Putnam, 2d annual 

installment 5 00 
Canterbury, individuals, $14 of which is bal. 

to const. Rev. Mr. Patrick an H. M. 23 50 
Concord, Ladies of the Soc. of Rev. Nath’l 

Bouton, on acco. of the Bouton Temp. 

Schol. 50 00 
Dunbarton, Mrs. Jane Harris 5 00 
Franklin, Ladies’ Asso. 10 00 
Henniker, Yo. Men’s Ed. Soc. 10 00 
Rey. J. Scales 5. Hon. J, Darling 5 10 00 
Dea. Pilsbury 5. Mr. A. Comer 5 10 00 
Mr, E Gould 3. Mr. L. Colby 3, P. 

Eaton, Esq, 3 9 00 
Mr. J. Whitcomb 1 00 
Miss Mary Darling, by her Father 5 00—45 00 
— Village, a Lady 1 “a 

orthfield, Rev. Liba Conant 
Warner, individuals 7 _, 5 25—175 70 
Epsom, in part, to const. Rev. Francis P. Smith a L. 

M. of N. H. Branch 11 07 
Franklin, contribution . 770 
Mr. Jacob Trussell, in part, to const. himself a 

L. M. of the County Soc. 5 00—12 70 
Meredith Bridge, Rev. John K. Young 5 00 
Northfield, individuals 9 12. Dr. E, Hart] 10 12 
Pittsfield, individ. to const. Rev. Jonathan Cur- 

tis a L. M. of Merrimack Co. Soc, , 15 00 
John L. Thorndike, Esq. in part to const. him- 

selfa L. M. of Co. Se0r at, EE 5 00—20 00 
Salisbury, Individuals, to const. § - 

jamin’ F. Foster a L. M. of N, H. Branch 30 25 

$401 14 


[The above by Rev. John K, Young, Agt.] 
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NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Elnathan B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 


Bennington, Anna Webster 
Corinth, Rev. Isaac P. Lowe, to const, himself 


FUNDS. : [Nov. 
Central Pres. Ch. Mon. Con. coll. 15 64 
Fr. William J. Buck, on acc’t. 150 00 
Fr. Charles Williams 50 00-215 64 
100 Mercer St. Ch. tr. Charles Butler and Lady —_75 00 — : 


an H. M. ° 40 00 
Mr. Ezra Green 50 cts. Mr. Nicholas Hale 1 1 50 
Dea. Andrew McFarland 1 00 
Mr. Calvin Carpenter (all by Mr. Lowe) 50 —43 00 
Guilford, Miss Charlotte Field 1 00 
Norwich, South Society, by Dea. Jacob Burton 14 56 
Refunded by a Beneficiary of this Br. who. was con- 

nected with it before its union with the Parent 

Soc. 93 00 
Orange Co, Aur. Ed, Soc. fr. G. Morgan 5 44 

Windham Co. pos 

[Mr. N. B. Williston, T'r.] 

Brattleboro’, Rev. Mr. Walker’s Soc. 85 00 
Rev. Mr. Stark’s Soc. 16 50—101 50 
Newfane, Rev. Mr. Griswold’s Soc. i. 313 
Putney, a coll. 18 00 
Wardsboro’, Rev. Mr. Tufts’s Society 9 56 
Westminster, (H. P.) seal 
Collected at ann. meeting 10 76—146 66 

[The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 

Bennington, 1st Cong. Soc. 29 11 
Hartford, North Soc. Fem. Ed, Soc. 18 32 
A collection 11 12—29 44 
Manchester, a coll. 17 68 
Norwich, North Soc. 11 00 
Pavwlett, ist Cong. Soc. 34 00 
Perkinsville, individuals 6 90 
passion, Yo. Ladies’ Circle of Industry 33 00 
Collection in Cong, Soc, 22 00—-55 00 
Sharon, Cong, Ch. x 11 00 
Thetford, ist Cong. Soc. 1l 00 
Waitsjield, a collection 11 00 
Williamstown, an individual 2 00 
Woodstock, Cong. Soc. 67 25 
$590 04 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.} 
Andover, Ladies’ Benev. Asso. by Miss A. White 11 00 
Barkhampsted, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Rev. Mr.Gould 13 75 
Bolton, two Ladies; by Rev. William Ely 1 50 
Canaan, Miss Alice Loveland, by Mr. H. H. Wood- 

bridge 5 00 
Colebrook, a coll. by Rev. A. Nash, Agt. 60 00 
East Windsor, Ladies’ Sewing Soc. 8th district, by 

Mrs. A. C. Stiles, Tr. 7 50 
Fairfield, lst Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 8. A. Nichols 23 55 
Granby, sundry individ. by Mr. Bentley 2 92 
Hartford, a friend, by Rev. W. W. Turner 5 00 
Hadlyme, by Rev. A, Nash 100 
Manchester, a coll. in part, by Rev. A. Nash 10 00 
Newington, Fem. Benevo. Soc. 5 25 
New London, Ladies’ Asso. by T. S. Perkins 42 00 
North Guilford, individ. $40 of which is to const. Rev. 

Zolva Whitmore an Hon. Mem. by Rev. 8. H. 

Riddel 60 00 
Somers, a collection, by E. Pease, Jr. 38 15 
Saybrook, a collect. in 1st Soc, by Amos Sheffield 27 38 

$314 00 
The following are the particulars of receipts into 
the T'r. of the Litchfield Co, Aux, Ed. Soc. from Jan, 
to May, 1836; 402 54 of which, were acknowledged 
in the August Journal, and the residue in preceding 
numbers, viz. 
Goshen, 1st Soc. 18 05 

“« South Parms 31 00—-49 05 
Harwinton, a collect. $40 of which to const. 

Rev, Richard M. Chipman an Hon. Mem, 40) 87 
Litchfield Soc. 59 55 
Mr. John Scovill, to const. himselfa L. 

M. of the Co. Soc. 30 00—-89 55 
Norfolk, Rev. Joseph Eldredge 100 00 
New Preston, individuals 36 OL 
Plymouth, a collection 131 62 
Sharon, Ist Soc. 88 03 
Torringford Soc. 50 00 
Woodbury, (North,) individ. 47 65 
Ladies’ Circle of Industry 5 00—-52 65 
Woodbury, (South,) 36 00 

$673 83 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, 'I'r.] 
Murray St, Ch. fr. E. M. Morgan 300 00 
Fr, Samuel G. Wheeler 200 V0—500 00 
*, 


Fr. Anson G. Phelps, Esq. 250 00—325 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. fr. Gerard Hallock , 

Fr. George D. Phelps 

Fr. Marcus Wilbur 

Colchester, (Del. Co.) fr. Miss Sarah Downs 
New Jersey, fr. a friend 

West. Ed. Soc. N. Y. fr. Ladies’ Ben. Soc. 
Fr. H.H. Seelye,adona. 

Utica Agency, by J. W. Doolittle, Tr. 

Brick Ch. fr. Eli Goodwin 

Duane St. Ch. fr. J. G. Nelson 

Fr. William M. Halsted 

Fr. J. W. Leavitt 

Fr. R. Leavitt 

Fr. C. O. Halsted 


Brooklyn, \st Ch. fr. D. Wesson 
Fr. Fisher How 


Fr. Yo. Men’s Ed. Soc. 110 00 
Fr. 2d Pres. Ch. 254 25—814 25 
First Free Ch. fr, Cornelius Baker 150 00 
Allen St. Ch. fr. R. F. Haines, in part 500 00 
Wendall, Mass. fr. Ladies’ Assoc. 4 65 
Bowery Pres. Ch. fr. William W. Chester 250 00 
Fr. Lemuel Brewster 500 00 
Fr. Dr. A. W. Ives 20 00—770 00 
New York, Fem. Mon. Con. Mrs. O. Eastman, Tr. ‘12 41 
Brainard Oh. fr. Joseph Brewster 500 00 
Newark, &. Mr. Lemasena, 20 00 
Phillipsburg, (Orange Co.) fr. William Phillips, in 
part, Life Director 50 00 
Catskill, fr. Oren Day and Lady 150 00 
Coll. Pres. Ch. 60 00 
Fr. Mrs. Ruth Cook 25 00 
Fr. Charles Sturtevant 10 00 
Fr. Michael Grimes 3 0U—248 00 
Central Pres. Ch. fr. Jacob Kushaw 62 50 
Mon. Con. collect. Aug, 23 60 
Do. additional 50 
Do. September 30 70—117 30 
West. Ed. Soc. Auburn 650 00 
Do. do. 200 00—850 00 
Union Ch. fr. William A. Coit 100 00 
Essex, N. Y. fr. Pres. Ch. 23 60 
Fair Haven, Ct. fr. Ch. and Cong. 22 20 
Second Avenue Ch. fr. William E. Dodge 100 00 
Malden, N. Y. by Rev. John N. Lewis 12 16 
Refunded by W. Norton 20 00 
Allen St. Ch. fr. David Magie, Jr. 100 00 
Phila. Ed. Soc. by G. W. McClelland 33 02 
Fr. New Jersey, by Rev. E. Phelps, Agt. 1,307 08— 
1,340 10 
Poughkeepsie, 1st Pres. Ch. coll. in Ch. 661’ 
Fr. R. C, Andrus 5 00 
Fr. S.C, D. Raymond 5 00 
Fr. J. Boccene 5 00 
Fr. Monthly Concert 60 00—-81 61 
Tabernacle Ch. by Rev. William Patton / 44 54 
Bowery Ch. by Mr. Bull— 
Fr. Mr. Failes 2, Mr, Patten 1 3 00 
Fr. Mr. Panning 5 00——8 00 
Albany, by Rev. Mr. Patton, fr. second church 755 00 
Pr. fourth Ch. in part 49 66—804 66 
Catskill, fr. James Millard, by Dr. Porter 10 00 
Plattsburg, tr. Yo. Ladies, the avails of articles sold at 
a Misses Pair 14 00 
$10,441 12 


ILLINOIS BRANCH, 
[John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Jacksonville, Tr.} 
Peoria, Mr. Aaron Russell, by Dea. Proctor of Boston 30 00 
Whole amount received $21,335 39, 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
Oct. 12, 1836. 


Andover, Ct. Ladies’ Benevo. Asso. by Miss E. White, a bun- 
dle, valued at $9. 

Boston, Mrs, Christian Baker, shirts, socks, and 6 yds. of flan- 
nel, valued at $12. 

Grafton, Mass. Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by Rev. Mr. Wilde, 
pastor, 22 shirts and 11 bosoms. 

Medfield, fem. Char. Soc. by Miss Sarah F. Ellis, a box con- 
taining 1 comfortable, 1 bedquilt, 1 pr. sheets and pillow 
cases, | pr. worsted hose, 3 pr. woollen do. 4 shirts, 3 col- 
lars, 3 bosoms. 

Pe N. H. Fem, Aux. Soc, a box of clothing valued 
at . 

Rowley, Ms. fr. Social Reading Soo. a bundle valued at $14. 

South Cornwall, Ct. fr. small neighborhood, by Miss Sarah 
Swift, Sec. & T'r. 3 collars valued at $81. 

West Boscawen, N. H. Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Lucy E. 
Price, 12 shirts, 11 collars, and 7 pr, socks. 

Canton, China, 2 boxes of nankeens, &c., by Rey. Peter 

_ Parker, Missionary at that place. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. SAMUEL AUSTIN, D. D. 
PRESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT. 


[By the Rey. Samuel H. Riddel, of Glastenbury, Conn. ] 


Samuet Austin, D. D., was born at New Haven, Conn. on the 7th of 
October, 176%. His father’s name was’ Samuel; and his mother’s, before 
marriage, Lydia Wolcot. His parents were persons of reputed piety, and 
of highly respectable standing in life. Their children were two sons and 
a daughter; of whom the subject of this memoir was the eldest. In the 
education of their children, they gave early and strict attention to their 
religious culture; and, in respect to each of them, realized the faithfulness 
‘of the divine promise, to such as train up their children in the fear of God. 
Samuel remained with his parents until the commencement of the revolu- 
tionary war, soon after which, at the early age of sixteen, he took the place 
of his father, who had been drafted as a soldier; and did military service 
in New York. When the British took possession of that city, he received 
a discharge and returned home; and was employed for two or three years, 
occasionally in the public service, and at other times in teaching school. 
At length, when about twenty years of age, he decided upon the pursuit 
of a learned profession, and commenced the study of law, with Judge 
Chauncey, in his native town. Soon, however, perceiving the necessity of 
a more thorough education, in order to the attainment of that standard of 
success and usefulness, towards which his aspiring mind was directed, he 
‘suspended his professional course, and devoted himself, with his charac- 
teristic ardor, to classical studies. Such was his application and the 
rapidity of his progress, that, in the summer of 1781, he was admitted to 
an advanced standing in the sophomore class at Yale College. __ 

While thus endeavoring to lay a’'foundation for eminence and influence 
in life, the Saviour, who had chosen him:to be a distinguished instrument 
of his glory, laid the foundation, in*his religious experience, for his *sub- 
sequent course of Christian zeal and usefulness. From an incidental 
remark in his religious diary, under date of July 27, 1782, we infer that 
it was during the period of ‘his studies, preparatory to his entering College, 
that he became the ‘subject of that spiritual change, which gave, so 
decidedly, a new character to his affections towards God, and a new direc- 
tion to his aims and efforts for the good of his fellow-men.. In July, of the 
same year that he entered college, he was admitted, by president Stiles, a 
member of the church in that institution. Some of the first leaves of the 
diary, above referred to, have fallen out and cannot be found; otherwise it 
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is probable that an interesting account might have been preserved of his 
exercises under conviction, of his reconciliation to God through the Re- 
deemer, and of his public consecration of himself to the service of Christ. 
The first lines of this broken manuscript are the following :—‘‘ Jesus Christ 
to be my Saviour, and the Holy Spirit of all grace to be my sanctifier ; 
and promise, by the grace of God helping me, without which I can do 
nothing, to walk according to all the precepts of God exhibited in his 
word—to practise all known duty, and avoid all known sin—to adorn the 
doctrine of God my Saviour, and to live as becomes a member of the 
church militant of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

From observations of his own, which are recollected by some of his 
acquaintances, it is understood that his convictions of sin were very deep 
and distressing, though not long protracted. The following allusion to that 
part of his religious experience, is all which we find in his diary. ‘“ June 
16, 1783,—-Spent some of the forenoon, and of the afternoon, with Mr. 
Taylor, who is under the most lively and excruciating convictions that I 
ever saw, or could hardly conceive of—seems, many times, to be in the 
agonies of despair. I must confess, I never experienced any such degree 
of affection upon conviction. When I saw my lost state, I was kept from 
despair by a hope in the blessed Jesus.” 

Mr. Austin passed through his academic course with distinguished 
reputation as a scholar, and received the highest honors of the college, 
when he was graduated, in September, 1783. The following is the tes- 
timony of one of his distinguished classmates.* ‘‘ He was an assiduous 
and thorough scholar. Attentive to all the prescribed duties of college, 
sober and discreet, he sustained an unblemished character. An excellent 
linguist, he was a Dean scholar. Regarded always as a very good speaker, 
he received as the reward of merit, the first appointment in the exercises 
of the commencement, when he was graduated. His maturity of years, 
with unremitted attention to his studies, gave him a rank, to say the least, 
among the first scholars of his class.” + 

It will be interesting to the readers of this work; and we may. hope 
profitable especially to that important class of them who are, or may be, 
occupied with a course of study, with a view to the sacred ministry, to 
follow this godly man, in his religious history, through that critical period 
which we are now contemplating ; and observe in what manner the seeds 
of grace were cherished and cultivated in connection with the seeds of 
science, with such success that neither were stinted nor distorted, in their 
early growth and subsequent development. It is here that we are to look 
for the origin of that most prominent feature in the character of Dr. Austin 
—his intelligent and ardent piety—his disinterested and glowing zeal for 
God; which gave, through life, a holy impulse and effect to every applica- 
tion of his talents and acquirements; which secured to him, as a minister 
_and as a friend, the sincerest love and veneration of all pious persons, who 
enjoyed the privilege of his acquaintance; and which commanded the 
respect even of those who disliked the doctrines he preached with so much 
point and power, and the plainness with which he rebuked their sins. 
His diary, to which references have already been made, was probably 
commenced about the time of his entering college and uniting with the 
church, It is exclusively of a religious character; and carries internal 


* Hon. David Daggett, of New Haven. 

t His class consisted of forty-two members. Among them were David Daggett, LL. D., Abiel Holmes, 
D. D. LL, D., Jedidiah Morse, D. D., and John Cotton Smith, LL. D. Of this class thirteen, a larger 
proportion than usual, at that time, became ministers of the gospel; of whom four are still living. 
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evidence of being an honest record of his spiritual exercises, and a faithful 
mirror of his penitent and devout affections. His views, in keeping it, are 
thus expressed in the introduction to the second volume. 


“This diary I propose, in the strength of divine grace, to continue and 
prosecute, as a means to establish and animate me in the course of an holy 
and Christian life. I believe that without holiness no man shall see God; 
and I rejoice that God can never take complacency in me, or any other of 
his creatures, while destitute of a share in this his best perfection. But 
as I hope in a principle of grace, implanted by sovereign agency from the 
Most High, in my own breast; and as I humbly think that I wish, and 
that it is the ardent and constant desire of my soul, to be like God, and to 
be assimilated to him, I conceive the design of keeping this diary ; hoping 
that God will bless me in it, and that it will tend to teach me my own true 
state and character, lift me above this world, and fix my hopes and hap- 
piness on God and heavenly things. 

“Tf at any time, either before or after my death, it should fall into the 
hands of any of my friends, I wish it might be improved to the glory of 
God, and the good of their own souls. I am not, I think, afraid of any 
critical remarks upon it, to my disadvantage. My sole design, at present, 
is my own spiritual improvement. If, however, it should issue, in the least, 
to the glory of God, and the interests of one soul, there would be a double 
happiness resulting from it.—At least I humbly pray thee, thou supreme 
Source of wisdom, peace and joy, that it may be happily instrumental, under 
thy blessing, in sanctifying and purifying my heart; in drawing me nearer 
to thee, and assimilating me to thy spotless character. To be like God is 
to be all that is desirable, and to be holy as God is holy, should be my 
supreme wish, and to this, as a pursuit, every thing in life should be sube 
servient.” 


This diary was kept up, with a good degree of regularity, through his 
collegiate course, and until he was settled in the ministry, a'period of about 
six years. Afterwards, through the pressure of public engagements, it was 
resumed only at intervals; and after the author left Burlington, nothing 
further was added to it. A few extracts will be given here from different 
portions of it, previous to the time of his leaving college. 


«January 5, 1782,—I find that I am extremely remiss in many duties, 
particularly in self-examination. I therefore resolve, in the strength of 
divine grace, to devote a part of every Saturday evening, for taking a 
retrospective view of the past week; and making such resolves for the 
regulation of my conduct, as shall be necessary, and placing them at the 


laiver end of this book. 


« And here I cannot but recognize the sweet and ravishing sensations I 
have enjoyed this evening, both in the meeting, and in a private walk with 
my classmate Holmes.” * 


The resolutions, above referred to, were increased, from time to time, 
until they amounted to eight in number. Those, who have known Dr. 
Austin, will readily perceive the influence of these early, pious resolutions 
upon his religious character; or, at least, the striking correspondence 
between them and several of its most interesting features. 


“1. Resolved to be more strictly attentive and devotional, when I join 
with others in prayer; that I may not offer the sacrifice of fools. 


n the diary, of Dr. Holmes, as “a dear 


* Babe, idge. Fr t tion is made i _UI. 
Rev. Dr. Holmes, of Cambridge. Frequent mentio wiiile in college. 


Christian brother,” with whom the author enjoyed much religious intercourse, 
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“©. Resolved to contemplate more on the immense nature, and the in- 
finity of the divine attributes; that I may be enabled to worship with more 
warmth of affection and devotion. 

«3. Resolved never to use the great and tremendous name of God, or 
write it, without fear and veneration. 

“4. Resolved to watch strictly over my own heart, that it be not, on the 
one hand, too much ‘captivated by the world and its pleasures, and, on 
the other, that it be daily conversant in heaven, and fixed on God. 

“5. Resolved that every day, before morning prayer, I will look forward 
into the probable business of the day, and see wherein I shall be exposed 
to temptation, and to determine accordingly; and to’ survey the day with 
this idea, that I will live as piously that day as though it were my last. 
And now, though I shall by no means be likely to live so, without divine 
assistance, yet I pray G'ud to enable me, by the assistance of his holy and 
blessed Spirit. 

“6. Resolved that, in every moral action, I will be more ambitious to 
glorify and please my Creator than any fellow-creature; because it is my 
duty ; and my happiness does not depend on their approbation, but totally 
consists in the favor of God. 

“7. Resolved that, in every approach to the throne of the Most High, I 

will entertain and crowd into my mind as august conceptions as possible 
of the divine greatness, power, omnipresence, spirituality, ‘omniscience, 
jealousy, and infinite hatred of all sin and hypocrisy; and also, to an- 
nihilate myself, as it were, in his presence; that I may attend on prayer 
with becoming solemnity and devotion. : 

“8, Resolved, by the grace of God, to attend secret prayer morning and 


evening, as long as I live; and at other times as Providence and disposition 
shall direct.” 


‘Saturday evening, Dec. 19,—I find myself very neglectful of the fifth 
resolve ; and, indeed, I am in a great measure incapable of looking through 
the day, to see what temptations I may be exposed to; for I have little 
time, being frequently obliged to hasten to my prayers, to improve the 
advantage of time or place. 

“Tam convinced of this fault—that I think too well of myself, in com- 
parison with others,—have naturally an itching desire for the first place, 
in respect to a religious, social and literary character. I am selfish; I 
want humility, and am on the whole, an accumulation of depravity ; 
ambitious, proud and emulous. But now, do I say these things only, or 
do I also feel them? ‘O, wretched man that I am! who shall deliver me 
from the body of this death!’ O, that I knew my own heart! I hope I 
love holiness; but why do I not possess more of it? And shall-1 despair? 


No; I will constantly apply to God for grace, and beg that these corrup- 
tions may be extirpated from my inmost soul.” 


We may here observe with what jealousy and circumspection this youth 
in college was accustomed to guard his heart against the moral dangers 
incident to his condition and literary success, 

On reviewing the next week, he writes, 


“ By God’s grace, I think I make some amendments, in respect to the 
complaints which I last wrote. I believe, I thank God for what I am; 
and rejoice that God has made me exactly what he has; and I am very happy 
that others are above me, particularly the religious. God has been un- 
speakably kind to me; and I desire to bless his holy name, if to others he 
is more abundantly gracious. ‘ : 
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“January 11,—The past week, I have mended a little, I believe, in my 
first resolve.—In the fifth resolve, I am very deficient, in respect to my 
dependence on God. I am rationally convinced of my dependence, but 
feel it too little. I am going to do it myself; am designing to live holily 
and faultless—but do not. Poor creature! Selfishness! I cannot think 
a good thought, nor speak a good word, unless it be derived from God. 
Let me, therefore, lie at his sovereign footstool, in humble hope and fear. 
Sin does not, I have reason to think, appear to me with half its ugliness 
and deformity. Give me, O thou omniscient Judge, true evangelical re- 
rs cooly godly sorrow for sin: and may [I loathe myself on account 
of it. 

‘‘March.1,—I have the utmost reason. to despise, loathe and abhor 
myself; and verily think that I.am totally unworthy of a place on God’s 
earth, or even to be among the number of his most contemptible creatures; 
and, therefore, | entirely relinquish and discard every hope from myself. 
If ever I am saved, thine, O Lord, shall be the glory. Though it grieves 
me to my inmost soul to think of it, I perfectly acknowledge the justice 
of God in my eternal ruin; nay, I am astonished that God did not destroy 
me, at my first sin. Oh, hated sin! But, while I live, I will hope in 
Christ, and in his vicarious righteousness; and rejoice in him, as the 
glorious Saviour of others, if not of myself.” 


Under a subsequent date he writes—“ Prayed this morning, with much 
of a sacred nearness to God; saw much of my own odiousness and vileness 
in his sight; felt as if I was a defiled wretch, and justly the object of 
contempt, to an obedient universe. Have little taste for any studies but 
divine,—wish to pursue no object, but what will finally issue in the glory 
of the blessed God. O, how sweet it is to hope that so defiled a creature 
as myself, may be washed and made clean in the blood of the Lamb.— 
Feel somewhat desirous to be assiduous in the service of God, while I live, 
and let him do what seemeth him good with my eternal interests ; -but still, 
I long, I pant to join the holy throng of saints in heaven; and to see, and 
be with the blessed God. Sin cleaves to my best services—O, when shall 
J awake in thy likeness! Prayed this evening with a sweet, and, may I 
hope, a holy fervor,—think I never felt so much of the goodness of the 
blessed God, in his forbearance—wished to be just that character, and in 
that station, which shall best promote his cause and glory.” 


His diary, from the 2d to the 12th of June, 1783, contains some in- 
teresting notices of his spiritual exercises, while on an excursion to 
Norwich, to attend the wedding of his cousin D, A. Rarely, indeed, 
has-such heavenly experience been joined with such festive scenes ! 


Of the ride to Wallingford, he says: “Felt cheerful, among the merry, 
but by no means merry. Riding is not very favorable to religious fervency ; 
but I thank God I have had many happy reflections and emotions on the 
road.” At W., for the want of an opportunity of retirement, at the public 
house, we find him at his evening devotions in the fields, where he “ spent 
half an hour with God in as much delight, fervency and true benevolence, 
as is worth all the pleasures of the world. Felt extremely happy in God’s 
ubiquity ; though I was alone, at a distance from my usual places of 
religious exercises, yet, I hope I found God graciously present with me.” 


The next night, at White’s tavern in Hartford—“ Retired into the fields, 
for private prayer. Prayed upon a rock, with enrapturing and extensive 
views of God; felt a sweet ‘resignation to his providence, whether in life: 
or death,” . 
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eleven. Then retired to my chamber, and 
-and much pleasure. I love to be in solitude.—Felt the want of humility 
and diffidence; have had many flattering words and things upon the road ; 
particularly seeing my Ode to Washington in print, anonymous and said to 
be written by a lady.* TI feel that I have vanity, and am weak enough to 
be flattered. O, I pray God to give me humility, and to preserve me from 
those foolish feelings, and those influences. And, on the other hand, I 
pray that I may never be ashamed of any thing of mine, but moral evil 
and guilt. 

“June 7,—Joined, this morning, in family prayer, with uncommon 
fervency and devotion, Enjoyed much of this forenoon in_ retirement. 
Had a sweet and most affecting season with the blessed God,—had a 
pressing sense of sins, and my vileness in his sight—felt the perfect justice 
of God in condemning me to hell forever. And then, oh how lovely did 
Jesus appear! Ob how ungrateful and unholy my own heart! Oh that 
I could do something for Jesus! I could not proceed in my prayer, but 
was drowned in tears. This was a sweet season to my soul. 

“ June 11,—God appears-to me a most glorious Being, and seems to be 
all, and in all. Offered up some very fervent ejaculations this morning— 
as I rode along, was in tears most of the way—was in a sweet and heavenly 
frame, all the forenoon. I was, this day, in the midst of merriment. Oh, 
how do I fear, lest, while I am becoming all things to all men, I should be 
contaminated with sin! I pray to be washed in that blood, which, I think, 
appeared to me of more value, this day, than thousands of worlds.” This 
evening he returned home. 

June 15,—He thus expresses his self-abhorrence and grief, on an occa- 
sion of sore temptation. It was the Sabbath. ‘‘ Attended public exercises, 
with much spirituality; but, in the prayer, had in my mind, some of the 
vilest.and most abandoned suggestions conceivable. I thought U deserved 
to be sent immediately to hell, and banished the kingdom of glory. It 
caused tears of lamentation from my eyes. Oh how did I tremble lest I 
should offend the blessed God, and make him angry. My wickedness 
seemed almost too great to find pardon; and so it seems now. Still, I 
believe the world thinks me amiable and good. I cannot believe that ever 
creature had such vile suggestions as I have; and perhaps I am the worst 
in the universe. Oh lost, ruined and undone, while out of Christ. If 
Satan ever buffets, 1 must think [I am buffeted. Had a sweet religious 
season, this noon-time—prayed with great fervency two or three times— 
full of tears—sometimes tears of joy, in view of the divine perfections, 
and the glories of redemption; and sometimes tears of sorrow. Oh how 
do I fear, lest I should be shut out of the holy society of heaven! While 
it thundered, at noon, I could not help crying, for joy that God did reign, 
and would reign, in spite of me, and all his enemies.—Me, I say. But 
how is it possible I should feel so, and yet be an enemy to him? True; 
but alas, I have much enmity remaining. Attended meeting, with great 
pleasure, and, I hope, improvement. Dr. Wales preached on the decrees 
of God. I thank God that I am now cordially reconciled to those doctrines, 
which ence gave me disgust and hatred.” 


*This Ode was written to be sung at the celebration of peace. It is preserved, among several specimens 
of the uuthor’s poetry; which are characterized by elevation of thought, tenderness of sentiment, and very 


perfect harmon of numbers. It does not appear that he made any further attempts, in this species of 
composition, after he left college. : 
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receiving a letter in which his piety was commended. 


‘; Y - Fas ar ‘ ; : 

_Suly 24,—Received a letter, this morning, from a friend, with many 
expressions of respect for my piety and godliness., Oh, how deceived in 
me! I have had nothing so truly humbling this long time—felt quite 
dejected. Alas! the hidden corruptions of my wicked heart.’ Oh, I am 
a true pharisee! I wash the outside of the cup; but the inside is full of 
bitterness. Oh that I had a pure and holy spirit! Is it possible that God 
will make any thing good out of such an adulterated soul?” 


Nearness to God in the midst of pressing engagements. 


* July 30,—Engaged this forenoon in scholastic employments—heard a 
lecture—and though oppressed with secular concerns, it was a sweet season 
to my soul. Every word on religion seems to charm me. Oh, the great- 
ness and glory of the blessed God! Oh, that he was my friend! Happy 
is that man whose God is the Lord.” 


The last communion season with his class in college is thus noticed. 


“« Attended-on the holy communion table this day. Seven persons were 
previously added to our little, but happy church.* This was a comforting 
and heavenly season to my soul. It was an affecting one. For, since my 
class will soon be dismissed from college, it probably is the last time we 
shall all of us commune together, at that holy supper, in this world. Oh, 
my dear brothers, with whom I have supped before our Lord so many 
times; may we meet each other at the table of our Saviour in the upper 
world. May God bless you all; and whatever his sovereignty does with 
me, I pray that you may be permitted to eat bread together, in your Father’s 
kingdom.” ; 


These miscellaneous extracts, though doing but poor justice to the 
author’s early experience, as a connected whole, will yet be recognized, 
both in their lights and shades, by those who remember the preaching and 
prayers, the personal and domestic intercourse, of this devoted servant of 
Christ, in maturer life, as giving a lively and true portrait of his manly 
piety. He began, from his conversion, to walk with God on earth; he 
sought to consecrate every faculty of bis soul to the divine glory, while he 
was forming and fitting himself for usefulness ; and, by the grace of God, 
he was a burning and shining light, in every station, which he was after- 
wards called to occupy in the church. 

After he received his degree at college, he immediately applied himself 
to a course of theological study, under the instruction of Rev. Dr. Jonathan 
Edwards; who, at that period, was pastor of achurch in New Haven. At 
the same time, he was occupied in teaching ‘‘an English and Grammar 
school.” In this manner he was employed, till the summer of 1784; when, 
after two urgent applications from the Trustees of the “new Academy at 
Norwich,” (Conn.) he reluctantly consented to postpone his entrance upon 
the work of the ministry, and take the charge of that institution. He did 
not, however, remit his theological studies; and we find him actively 
engaged in all such efforts to promote the salvation of souls, as were 
suitable to one in his situation. In the evening, he sometimes went five 
or six miles to a religious meeting. 

On the 12th of October, 1784, he was licensed to preach the gospel, at 
Lebanon, by the association of New London county. He preached his 


* These were fruits of a revival during his senior year, which is frequently referred to in the diary. 
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first sermon at, Chelsea, now the city of Norwich, on the following 
Sabbath. The circumstances of the occasion were such, in the providence 
of God, as his peculiar gifts enabled him happily to improve. ‘Mr. 
Perkins, a young man, the day before, had been carried to the grave. He 
adapted a discourse, principally extempore, to the melancholy event; and 
the people, especially the young, were much affected.” ‘These particulars 
are referred to because they illustrate one felicity of the youthful preacher’s 
powers, for which he was afterwards so much distinguished. He had great 
susceptibility to the influence of circumstances; which, when favorable, 
would often rouse his energies to efforts of the highest order. 

His spiritual exercises, on that day, are thus expressed in his diary. 
«‘T had a most pressing sense of my own nothingness; and, indeed, I am 
nothing. But O that God would, from this chaos of defiled soul and body, 
rear a temple to his praise! O that I might be made subservient to the 
eternal well-being of my fellow-creatures!” 

From this time he continued to preach, almost constantly, upon the 
Sabbath, while he remained at Norwich. His diary is deeply interesting 
at this period. It is filled with the most intense expressions of self 
abasement, in view of his unworthiness and insufficiency to be employed 
in such a holy and responsible work; and the most fervent breathings of 
soul after the presence and assistance of the Holy Spirit. 

He closed his labors in the Academy, in the autumn of 1785; having 
enjoyed unusual popularity as a teacher. 

Having preached in New York, soon after this, while on a journey to 
Philadelphia, he received a unanimous invitation to settle in the Middle 
Dutch Church in that city, as colleague with the late Dr. Livingston. This 
invitation, though accompanied with the most liberal proposals, he declined, 
‘“because the church practised and were disposed to adhere to the half-way 
covenant; under which he could not consent to become their pastor.” 
Thus highly disinterested were his views of duty; and thus prompt and 
effectual the testimony which he ever stood ready to bear in favor of im- 
portant principles. ’ 

He next preached several weeks in Hampton, Conn.; and received a 
unanimous call to settle ; which he, likewise, thought it his duty to decline. 
On a day, which he devoted to private fasting and prayer, while at Hamp- 
ton, he wrote the following stanzas in his diary. 

* Dear Jesus, pierce my guilty breast, 
With penitential shame ; 


And place my undissembled trust 
In thy benignant name. 


Cleanse every crimson stain away 
From my polluted soul ; 

And let thy dear, atoning blood ( 
O’er my transgressions roll. 

Send down thy Spirit, to inspire 
Affections all divine ; 


And let my soul, with sacred fire, 
Be melted into thine, 


Breathe, awful Spirit! heavenly dove! 
Upon my sleepy powers; 
And let the dews of holy love 


Descend in plenteous showers. 

O, might I wing my mystic flight, 
Beyond this earthly ball; - 

And, on faith’s pinions, dazzling bright, 
Before my Saviour ‘fall ! 
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How would he take me to his arms 
And all his love display ! 

How would my heart, beneath his charms, 
In transport melt away ! 


2 


O then, kind Saviour, now appear, 
Unfold thy radiant face, 
Enkindle faith, and_love, and fear, 
And every Christian grace. 
Eestatic joys inspire within ; 
And bid my spirit rise, 
In gratulations free from sin, 
, Toward thy superior skies.” 

In the autumn of 1786, Mr. Austin received a unanimous call to settle 
with the society of Fairhaven, in New Haven, which he accepted. His 
ordination .took place on the 9th of November. The sermon, on that 
occasion, was preached by Dr. Edwards; the charge was given by 
President Stiles; and the right hand of fellowship by Dr. Wales. His 
classmate Morse, afterwards Dr. Morse of Charlestown, Mass. was ordained 
an evangelist at the same time. 

On the 14th of September, 1788, he was united in marriage to Miss 
Jerusha Hopkins, daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Samuel Hopkins, of 
Hadley, Mass.* By this union, he gained a most tender and assiduous 
bosom friend ; who was enabled, as she was disposed, through all the toils 
and changes, joys and sorrows of his life, to minister with great devotedness 
to his comfort and usefulness. Mrs’ Austin still survives her husband. 
They had no children. ; 

His connection with the society of Fairhaven, though one of mutual 
faithfulness and affection, was of short continuance. It was judged ex- 
pedient that this society, which had formetly been separated from that of 
which Dr. Edwards was pastor, should be restored to its original union, 
With a view to promote this object, Mr. Austin thought it his duty, after 
a little more than three years’ labor among them, to release them from their 
engagements with him. i i 

The first society in Worcester, Massachusetts, hearing of his intention 
to leave New Haven, sent him a call, previous to his dismission. When 
this had been effected, January 19, 1790, he went to Worcester, and was 
installed on the 29th of September, the same year; on which. occasion, a 
sermon was preached by Dr. Hopkins, his father-in-law. Worcester became 
the sphere of his labors for a period of nearly twenty-five years. Here, as 
his published writings and manuscript sermons testify, he devoted himself 
with great diligence to the study of divine truth. By constitution and by 
habit, fond of original investigation; by the grace of God, having a 
profound and delightful interest in the great themes of Christian theology ; 
he, accomplished a large amount of intellectual labor, subservient to the 
business of pastoral instruction, His health was generally firm; and he 
lost no time, comparatively speaking, in trifling engagements, or needless 
relaxations. ‘ Impelled by that ardent love to God and man, and that im- 
perious sense of his own responsibility as a servant of Christ, which so 
early and so fully took possession of his breast, he seemed to live exclusively 


a 


* Dr. Hopkins was graduated at Yale College, in 1749; was settled at Hadley, in 1755; and died, after a 
ministry of fifty-six years, on the 8th of March, 1811. He married the widow of his predecessor, Rev, 


Chester Williams, with five small children; whom, with nine of bis own, he edticated, with happy success, 
for God and the church. Rev. Nehemiah Williams, late of Brimfield, Mass. was of the nN Besides 
the subject of this memoir, ‘Rev. Nathanael Emmons, D. D., of Pranklin; Rev. Samuel Spring, D. D., of 


Newburyport; Rev. Leonard Worcester, of Peacham, Vt.5 and Réy. William Ridde), formerly of Bristol, 
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for God, and to give to the work, in which he was engaged, the concen- 
trated energies of his mind and heart. Whatever his hand found to do, he 
did with his might. And, though he was liable to be too much dis- 
heartened, at times, by the want of visible success , yet he was always 
active and indefatigable in exertions to do good. His eminent gifts in 
conducting the devotional services of the sanctuary, and his earnest and 
pathetic manner in the delivery. of his discourses, rendered him deeply 
interesting and universally popular as a preacher. In his eloquence, a 
good degree of perspicuity of thought and force of argument were united 
with much of the tenderness, or vehemence, as the subject required, of 
pure and well-sustained emotion. Thus all classes of his auditors, both 
the intelligeat and simple, especially if they loved the truth, hung wath 
attention and delight on his lips. 

The light of- such an example could not be hid. The influence ‘of his 
character and labors’soon began to be felt, not only among the people of 
his charge, but likewise upon the ministers and-churches “throughout ithe 
State. When he went to Worcester,-the standard of orthodoxy and the 
tone of spiritual religion in the church were exceedingly low. Up to that 
time they had practised upon the half-way covenant, in the admission of 
members ;* and very few were willing to be cons sidered as the decided 
friendsvof evangelical sentiments. But. gradually, there was a very great 
improvement in the soundness and spirituality of the church. -This im- 
portant result, so slow in all cases to be gained, was the principal effect 
of his preaching, for the first ten years. But afterwards, through the 
divine blessing, a more decided influence became apparent. 

For the last ten years of his ministry, a peculiar solemnity almost con- 
stantly pervaded his congregation; which issued, several times, in a slight 
revival; and in the hopeful conversion, in all, of about seventy persons. 
There were numbers, also, brought into the church; in a more extensive 
and powerful revival, about a year and a half after he removed from 
Worcester, who ascribed, in a very considerable degree, their religious 
impressions and convictions to the blessmg of God upon his preaching. 
It is not easy, however, to estimate the full amount of his usefulness, at 
this period, among the ‘people of his charge. His ministry marks a most 
important era in their religious history. Both the church of which he was 
pastor, and that denominated the Calvinistic church, formed sometime 
after he went to Burlington, are very much indebted to his faithful labors, 
for what they now are, as churches of Christ. 

But his labors and his usefulness, while at Worcester, were not confined 
to the sphere of pastoral duties. His aid in ecclesiastical councils was 
extensively sought; and as a preacher, on special occasions, he was highly 
valued and often employed. He directed the theological studies of as many 
as ten or twelve young men; among whom were Dr. Samuel Worcester, 
the first secretary of the erie: Board of’ Commissioners for Foreign 
Missions; and several others who sul occupy ay posts upon the 
walls of Zion.. 

His disinterested and active benevolence vonipted him also to devise 
liberal things upon a large scale. He was’ forward and active in all the 
benevolent ‘enterprises of the day. He was very instrumental in originating 
the General Association of Massachusetts. He was present, and took a 


leading part in the first. Ing, which was held in Boston, for the: forma- 
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* This practice the church relinquished at his solicitation; he making it an indispensable condition of 
settlement, 
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tion of the Massachusetts Missionary Society. He was a trustee of this 
society, and its first secretary, in which offices he served its ihterest 
efficiently, as long as he remained at Worcester. His annual reports 
were published in the Massachusetts Missionary Magazine. He preached, 
by appointment, before the society in 1803; and again, about twenty years 
afterwards, while he was minister in Newport. ‘Vhe first discourse was 
published ; and is an eloquent enforcement, from the words of Paul, “I 
ain debtor,” &c., of the obligation of all Christians, to do what in them 
lies, for the propagation of the gospel... The constitution of this society 
bears date of May, 1799. It was among the earliest, of the kind, in our 
country; and had, as remarked by another, an important influence in 
bringing forward: the present -enlarged, national systems of benevolent 
operation. 

It appears from his diary, November 1, 1805, that about that time Dr. 
Austin performed a short tour of missionary-service, himself, in the State 
of Rhode Island. 

In the year 1807, he was honored, by Williams college, with the degree 
of doctor of divinity. 

, Another valuable service which Dr. Austin rendéred to the American 
churches, while at Worcester, was that of collecting and publishing, in a 
standard edition, the works of president Edwards. This undertaking, 
which cost him no small care and labor, he executed with accuracy and 
good judgment, and so far as we have learned, with peculiar satisfaction to 
_the Christian public; and thereby, to use his own words in the preface, 
‘gratified his personal attachment to that excellent man, sought the 
advancement of the great doctrines of the cross, particularly among the 
younger clergy; and the excitement of their zeal by a persuasive 
example.” * ot oss 

Thus usefal and distinguished asa minister of the gospel, Dr. Austin 
was called, in 1815, from his important station at Worcester, to the 
presidency of the University of Vermont. This institution, which was 
established and endowed by the Legislature in 4791, has.a most desirable 
location, at Burlington, with reference to the surrounding country ; and, 
although providential circumstances, for a number of years, were peculiarly 
unfavorable to its prosperity, it has been raised repeatedly from the dust, 
by the blessing of God upon the exertions of its friends; and now bids 
fair to become an ornament to the constellation of colleges in New 
‘England. It: was at one’ of the darkest periods of the history of the 
‘college, that Dr. Austin was selected, by the corporation, to preside 
‘over its interests. For three years, during the late war with Great 
Britain, its operations had been entirely suspended‘; and the build- 
ings were occupied by the soldiers for barracks. Its whole permanent 
income, ‘at this juncture, scarcely exceeded ‘one thousand dollars. But as 
an important foundation still existed; and as a spirited attempt was now 


% The sincerity of these motives he afterwards evinced, by placing in the hands of one Os Cae pefemors 
at Andover ‘‘a large number of copies} to be sold to the students at a very great discount. ‘ Hg: ess “ ’ 
who communicates this fact, has pases Be He ket a man of generous, noble heart, and loved to give money 
for benevolent objects, and to make efforts in other ways.to do good. rs ; 

“As a farther area to Dr. Austin’s liberality, and as a ae ensation for having bea 5 ser: 
‘upon this trait of bis eharacter,'in the pester give an extract of a letter from Rev. Dr. Pond, o 

Bangor Theological Seminary, once minister of Ward, near \ or. ; BIE 

“ Previous to my sett lament’ and as an inducemeytsfor me Re \ pi. the call of the ghureh in W onda he, 
unsolicited and in a private manner, pledged fifty dollars a ye: baer three years, yer my support i a 
ledge which he more than rédeemed. [ mention this as an Nustration of thepa on re ees 
. fiberality of Dr. Austin, and for the purpose of suying that t is act of his genciosify, va ie deep 1D vee 
which be manifested in my settlement at Ward, contributed materially to satisfy me ee i was m : y 
to settle there; and stands connected, in the providence of God, with whatever of goo PMY “NAVE sFOBUILe 
from my residence, of twelve years, among that beloved people.” 
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“to be made to carry the designs of its founders into execution; Dr. Austin 
was induced to believe that his acceptance of the presidency was a duty, 
which he owed to the cause of religion and science. In obedience to this 
obligation, always supreme in its influence over the decisions and purposes 
of his mind, he separated himself from the embraces of an affectionate 
people, and from the consolations of a large and endeared circle of 
ministerial brethren; to go among strangers, into a frontier section of the 
country, where at that time, the state of society was peculiarly unsettled, 
and into a situation and employment, entirely new and foreign.to the 
habits of his whole life. This was a revolution in his circumstances, 
which, to.a constitution susceptible like his, and at a period of life, when 
the buoyant spirits of youth can seldom be fully renewed, might well have 
been thought hazardous. It is believed that he afterwards doubted the 
expediency of this change himself. The regrets of his brethren, in the 
vicinity of Worcester, are thus expressed in the result of the council at his 
dismission. 3 

“ This council cannot but unanimously express their high esteem of Dr. 
Austin, and the sense they entertain of his worth. When invited to leave 
this region, and take the charge of the college at Burlington, they deeply 
lamented, that he felt it his duty to. resign his charge of the first church 
and society,in Worcester, and accept the appoimtment; especially, since, 
in the apprehension of this council, be was a pillar in the church, a 
faithful watchman and an able defender of the faith on this part of the 
walls of Zion, where his talents, learning, counsel and pious zeal were so 
much needed.” ‘ 


He was publicly inducted into office, on the last Wednesday of July, 
1815. The first entry in his diary, after this, is on the 16th of September. 


“Nearly at the close of the 55th year of my life, after spending about 
twenty-five years in the town of Worcester, (Mass.) as a minister of the 
Lord Jesus, God, in his sovereign and inscrutable providence, has been 
pleased to remoye me to this place, for the purpose of presiding over the 
university established here. Here I am, a solitary stranger, without my 
family ; attempting to raise and render respectable and useful this in- 
stitution. ‘There are nine students at present; the number gradually in- 
creasing. I infinitely need, and most earnestly pray for the guiding hand 
and consoling presence of God. I feel low. O that I might enjoy the 
quickening influences of the Holy Spirit.” 


Dr. Austin continued at the head of the college about six years. Though 
the period was short, and though his efforts were put forth, under great 
disadvantages,-yet the good which he accomplished in this station, was by 
no means small, Of the manner in which he sustained the office of 
president, and discharged its duties, a highly respected fellow-officer thus 
speaks, * ei 


“ As a president, he was faithful to the trust reposed in him. Sincerely 
devoted to the interests of the college, and untiring in his efforts to promote 
them, he enjoyed the confidence and respect of the public. He presided 
with dignity, mingled with affability and Christian philanthropy. His 
solicitude for the spiritual welfare of the students Was most ardent and 
exemplary. If his knowledge in the physical sciences, in philosophy and 
general literature, was, in any degree, deficient in precision and accuracy, 


* Rev. Dr. Murdock. 
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it was yet various and comprehensive. In the metaphysical sciences, and 
particularly in moral and mental philosophy, he was an able and interesting 
instructor. As a governor of the institution, he was mild and affectionate, 
yet dignified and faithful. All his pupils loved and respected him. To 
his subordinate officers ‘he was peculiarly affectionate and kind.” 


To this just and comprehensive tribute nothing could be added. 

Though Dr. Austin accomplished all that could be reasonably expected, 
for the college, yet his own hopes and anticipations were not answered, 
He was unable, beforehand, to appreciate the full weight of the difficulties, 
against which he would be compelled to struggle ; and was led to hope for 
immediate results, which, doubtless, were not practicable. The pecuniary 
embarrassments of the college were’ extreme. He generously lent the 
aid of his own limited resources, for temporary relief; but the derangement, 
to which that part of the country had been subjected by the war, together 
with a general depression, produced by a number of unpropitious seasons, 
were circumstances, which, in this, as well as in other respects, seemed 
indefinitely to defer the day of returning prosperity. Add to this the loss 
of some of his ablest associates in ‘the department of instruction, who 
accepted appointments to other institutions, and it will not be thought 
strange, that he felt that the prospect of enlarged usefulness, which had 
induced him to embark in the enterprise, was not equal to what he had 
suffered himself, perhaps with too much ardor and assurance, to anticipate. 
The ministry, too, he now felt, more than ever, to be his element; and, as 
a friend has observed, “‘he panted for its labors and enjoyments.” ~He 
never, indeed, while at Burlington, entirely relaxed his efforts in this 
favorite work ; as several.destitute parishes in that region can bear witness. 
He resigned the office of president in 1821. 

Here we may, with propriety, introduce a passage from his diary, dated 
a few months earlier; which isprobably the last record he, ever made of 
his private experience. 


‘Burlington, January 1, 1819, 4 o’clock, P. M.,—I have set. apart 
this day for private fasting, meditation and prayer., In duties of this 
sort, and, among others, in that of preserving a daily register of ~ my 
moral walk, I have been too remiss. ‘This day I have been ‘led to 
reflect. with deep consideration, and I hope with-some penitent sensi- 
bility, upon my whole moral course, from my childhood to the present 
day. I have nearly entered my 59th year; and my beloved wife, kind and 
faithful, often tender, always assiduous, is preserved to me. My beloved 
mother, brother and sister, with their conjugal partners, are among the 
living, and comfortable. I have been in this place and office upwards 
of three years; smiled upon in most respects, laboring under serious 
embarrassments in others. My life; on the whole, has been unusually 
felicitous. I have:generally been blessed with comfortable health; my 
real wants have all; in succession, been supplied from the bountiful hand 
of my covenant Gop. I have been favored with pleasant and useful 
society, the most of it Christian; which long experience has proved to be 
incomparably the best. I have been active in the best of employments, 
that of the gospel ministry; and have some reason to hope I have generally 
aimed to serve Christ in his kingdom, and that I have not labored altogether 
in vain. I know that, in all things, I have come short of that. perfect 
devotedness to God, which his law so reasonably requires. And I this 
day deeply humble myself before him, for the millions of sins of which I 
have been guilty. I know not that any flagrant enormity has hurt my 
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Christian reputation. But I know that I have sunk into spiritual obliquities, 
which render me odious, and very ill-deserving in the sight of God. I 
here record my grateful testimony to his truth, his goodness and faithfal- 
ness. _I implore of him the forgiveness of the manifold sins of my past 
life. I unreservedly avouch him for my God; confirm my covenant 
engagements to be forever his; and devoutly ask: for his grace, to enable 
me to live moré'to his glory than I have hitherto done. If a Christian, 
my salvation is now much nearer, than when I believed. .The most of 
my life is certainly gone. Probably but little remains. 


“¢ My life, which thou hast made thy care, 
Lord, I devote to thee.’ 


et | he that the night.is far spent; and that the day is at hand. O, 
that I may live and die in Christ; and reach the goal of all Christian 
hope, the eternal fruition of himself, in his own kingdom.” 


Our remaining notices of Dr. Austin’s history must be brief. 

' From Burlington, he removed to Newport, R. I., and took the pastoral 
charge of a feeble and dilapidated congregation, once. the parish of Dr. 
Hopkins, the celebrated divine. This was, pre-eminently, a labor of love, 
He selected this people, in his own mind, on account of their inability to 
give him an adequate support; and, with his characteristic frankness and 
generosity, sent them word that he would come and be their minister, if 
they desired it. His proposition was cheerfully accepted, and he went to 
Newport, with great pleasure, as on a missionary enterprise.* 

The same year.he was elected a member of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions: 

He labored with earnestness at Newport, for a period of four years; 
hoping that he might be instrumental of repairing, in some measure, the 
desolations of that ancient church. Nor weré his labors, m this respect, 
altogether in vain. But the, approaching infirmities of age, the pressure of 
obstacles to his usefulness, over which he could have no contrcl, and, above 
all, the perceptible failure of his health, at length admonished him, that 
the quiet, so necessary for hiniself and his partner, in the evening of their 
‘days, was not to be expected in his present situation. Accordingly he 
resigned his charge e, in 1825, and returned to Worcester; to reside, as he 
supposed, for the remainder of his life, in the family of John W. Hubbard, 
Esq.; and in the bosom of- his former circle of cherished and endeared 
friends. Mr. Hubbard was the son of Mrs. Austin’s sister, whom the 
had taken and brought up from a child. He had enjoyed through, their 
liberality the advantages of a collegiate and professional education ; and 
was settled, in the. practice of law, . with flattering’ prospects, of iewoteas, 
- Yo his rool, therefore, Dr. Austin, very naturally, looked as the retreat of 
his old age. 

But here he was soon to be overtaken with the severest of all his trials. 
-Mr. Hubbard was suddenly attacked with. a hemorrhage of the lungs, 

which in a short time terminated*in death. By this distressing providenice, 
not*only were his’ own domestic arrangements again broken up, but, in 
consequence of undertaking the settlement of his nephew’ 8 estate, which 
unexpectedly proved insolvent, he was involved in a tissue of perplexities, 
which. he was but ill able to bear, and which, by an oversight, had well- 


* For these,and many other facts, we are indebted to the sernion, delivered at the funcral of D, 
a r. Austi 
by Ls v. hare J. ees D. D., of Wethersfield, Conn,, who had formerly been settled over the same anares 
in Newport, 
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nigh jeoparded the little all which he himself possessed. At the same 
time, his tender sympathies were strongly excited in behalf of the widow, 
and her three children of helpless age, who were now to be scattered 
abroad, without a protector and without means of support.* Dr: Austin 
was constitutionally inclined to look, too intensely, upon the dark side of, 
the picture, even where it was far.less visible than, in the présent case. 
Suffice it to say, that under the weight of cares and sorrows, his health, at 
last, gave way, and a cloud‘ of melancholy-began to settle down upon nis 
spirits. An insidious, incurable dyspepsia was induced, which prostrated 
his mental energies, and, at times, produced manifest aberrations of reason. 
His melancholy was at first confined toa particular train of ideas ton- 
nected with the pecuniary affairs, with which his mind had been so 
unfortunately engrossed. But very soon it was. wholly transferred from 
this subject to another, which had much longer and more deeply occupied 
his thoughts, that of his own spiritual state and prospects. And then.he 
saw nothing but sin in himself, and nothing but, darkness in the prospect 
before him.. He seémed to himself to have been one of-thé greatest of 
hypocrites, for whom no mercy could be expected. Heé would shed the 
bitterest tears, and utter the most heart-rending ]amentations, on account 
of the reproach which he supposed he had brought upon the cause of 
religion. He would,sometimes, bevalmost in» an agony of distress, under 
an apprehension, to his own mind perfectly real, of a final separation’ from 
God and from all-gocd beings. It was painful in the extreme, to witness 
these paroxysms of mental anguish. And yet it was most deeply interest- 
ing to notice the difference between, them and the terrors of an unhumbled, 
unsanctified mind. We can hardly conceive it possible; for a Christian to 
manifest more unequivocal and decisive marks of exalted piety,. than did 
this emiment servant of God, during the season of these trials. “Even 
in that state of partial derangement and melancholy,” remarks a judicious 
friend, * in which he closed /his days,—when the darkness of despair had 
settled down upon him, and he had no hope of himself, his. piety. offen 
shone out from behind the cloud, with great lustre and beaaty.” Every 
spiritual grace, excepting personal ‘hope and joy, appeared in continual, 
and often intense exercise. ‘In that grief which he sometimesmanifested, 
under the mistaken impression that he had: always ,been a’ hypocrite, and 
that, when he had preached to others, he must himself be a cast-away, it 
was easy to discover:the sorrows of repentance, and the meltings of a 
broken heart.” No intelligent Christian, we presume to affirm, during the 
whole of this period, ever went out ftom an interview with him, in which 
he had disclosed his feelings, without a most lively impression of his’ pre-' 
eminent sanctification. But on this we have no need to dwell, after such 
evidences of gracious experience, and of a life devoted to God, as have 
been furnished in the foregoing pages... - he 

Dr. Austin continued much in the same state of health and mind, as 
above described, for about four years, until: his death. ‘The paroxysms of 
his melancholy varied precisely with the aggravations of his bodily com- 
plaint, and were evidently controlled by it. [His relatives deeming it 
necessary that he should be with them, he went, in March, 1827,'to spend 
a year with his brother-in-law, Mr. John Hopkins, of Northampton. | 


¢ 
* Dy. Austin subsequently acted the part of a father towards these children; particularly the two sons, 
whom be took care of while he lived, and, by his will, made ample provision for their education, on such a 
scale, as might seem,in the view of their guardians, to promise the-greatest good, It was his prayér, 
that, when his head was in the dust, they might both become ministers of the gospel. 
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One of his most esteemed friends thus writes :— 


«The last time I saw him was in Northampton, after his derangement 
commenced. I spent a Sabbath in that place. When I came out of the 
meeting-house, he took me by the arm, and began immediately to speak of 
his wretched condition; saying that he was fully convinced that he had no 
religion, and that he must perish with the ungodly world. Instead of 
trying to convince him of his error, (which I knew would be in vain,) I 
told him that he had often, in preaching, insisted upon the justice, the 
glorious justice and holiness of God, in punishing the wicked in hell; and 
I hoped he would now remember this, and Would feel it to be his duty to 
acknowledge the justice of God in his-punishment, and to bow in submis- 
sion to his will. I found this view of the subject produced, for a time, an 
evident composure and peace in his troubled mind. “ 

*‘ After we arrived at his lodgings, he said to me in reference to my 
sermon: ‘ You told us, in your preaching, that we must part with sim, or 
must part with God. When Ff heard this I felt—Oh! I can’t part with 
God—I can’t part with God!’—Thus, in the midst of his disordered, 
agitated, desponding state, he showed the workings of a heart that loved 
God, and cleaved to him as the portion of his soul.” _.’ ; 


The above may be taken as a fair example of many interviews which 
“he bad with his ministerial brethren, and his more intimate Christian 
friends, during this dark: and painful season. His reconciliation to God, 
in. these trying circuinstances, appeared uniformly deep and genuine. 
Those: views of the divine character and government, which only serve to 
deepen the distress of the awakened sinner, were most manifestly the 
support which kept his soul from sinking. In the striking coniparison of 
our Saviour, he might be likened to a man, who built his house upon a 
rock. The rain descended, the floods came, and the winds blew, and beat 
_upon: that house; yet it fell not, for it’ was founded upon a rock.’ The 
billows.of. despondency and fear went over him; but the foundations of ‘his 
faith remained unshaken. 

In the summer of 1828, he went to reside with his nephew, Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel, of Glastenbury, Conn. Here it pleased God, after the 
lapse of a little more than two years, to release him from the tribulations 
of this mortal scene. "or a few months previous to his death, his com- 
plaints were, in some consi(lerable: degree, alleviated; and hopes were 
even entertained that he might again enjoy comfortable health: The 
greater part.of the time'lis mind would be diverted, by-conversation and 
by books, from those gloomy views of his own spiritual condition, which 
had so heavily oppressed it.’ In the intercourse of the family, he would 
often forget himself, and appear interesting, agreeable, and even cheerful, 
as was natural to. him, in happier days. . With indescribable’ satisfaction 
did those aroand him observe this perceptible lighting up of the cloud, 
which had so long darkened his moral vision; and looked, with eager 
desire, for the sun of heavenly hope to dart its beams upon his path._ But 
it was not for human eyes to witness the ecstasies which such an hour 
would bring to his ravished heart. His work, for time, was done. The 
design of his heavenly Father, in his peculiar trial, was answered. And 
now that the time of his consolation was arrived, why should he remain 
on earth? 

‘On Thursday, two days previous to his death, he appeared to be rather 
more unwell than usual. ‘The next morning, he was still indisposed, but 
able to be below with the family. ' He seemed, however, to be unusually 
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abstracted from the scenes around him; and once, as though insensible of 
the presence of any person in the room, he uttered aloud this earnest 
ejaculation: “ Blessed Jesus! Blessed Jesus! Sanctify me wholly !”— 
‘These were his last words of prayer. Very soon afterwards, it being about 
one o’clock, P. M., he complained of drowsiness, and with some difficulty 
laid himself down upon the sofa, where in a few moments he fell into an 
apoplectic sleep, from which he awoke no more. He lingered, unconscious 
of his sufferings, until a quarter past eleven o’clock, on Saturday night, 
when his spirit, we doubt not, was ushered, ‘with sweet surprise,” into 
the presence of Him, whom he loved to invoke, and to adore, as the blessed 
Jesus, 

This was on the 4th of December, 1830. He was in the 71st year of his 
age. His funeral was attended on the Wednesday following, when an 
appropriate discourse was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Tenney, of Wethers- 
field, from the words of Christ, John xiii. 7, “What I do, thou knowest 
not now; but thou shalt know hereafter.’ 

This subject was chosen by the respected preacher, not so much with 
reference to the death of Dr. Austin, as to the closing scenes of his life. 
Why, we might ask, in our ignorance of the ways of God, was a minister 
of Christ, so able, devoted and beloved; a child of God, so long, and 
so highly favored, in his intercourse with heaven; thus laid aside from the 
service of his Master, ere the sun of his active life had fully set; and 
called to walk through the last stage of his pilgrimage, as through the 
valley of the shadow of death?’ This may at present be a mystery, but 


the solution we shall know hereafter. To the sufferer, himself, it is already 


known. 

There are not wanting, however, sufficient means of explaining this 
dark dispensation, so far as physical causes are concerned, without as- 
cribing it to any extraordinary visitation of Providence. A train of cir- 
cumstances connected with it, has been alluded to above. But the 
physical constitution of Dr. Austin, which rendered him peculiarly suscep- 
tible to an unfavorable influence from these circumstances; and, above all, 
a hereditary predisposition to the malady under which he suffered; * are 
considerations, which remove all peculiar mystery from his case, considered 
as an instance of bodily and mental disorder. And in this light, evidently, 
the whole dispensation is to be viewed, unless we go entirely beyond the 
sphere of second causes, to inquire into the reasons, which influenced the 
divine counsels. That he should not have suffered as he did, might not 
indeed have excited any wonder; but, in reality, when all circumstances 
are considered, this would have been no less extraordinary than was the 
actual event. 

The character of Dr. Austin, both private and public, has been indirectly 
before the view of the reader, in the successive portions of the foregoing 
sketch of his life. Our limits do not admit of any extended analysis. 
Justice, however, to the memory of one so highly esteemed, demands a 
few additional notices. 

His person was above the common stature, well proportioned, and never 
inclined to corpulence. His carriage was erect and manly, uniting dignity 
and ease with elasticity and energy, in its motions. The features of his 


countenance were prominent and strongly marked, and readily susceptible _ 


of expression from the kindlings of intellect and emotion. His manners 
were dignified and courtly, having the air of gentleness and, condescension 


* The mother of Dr. Austin, in her last days, was a subject of the same distressing form uf monomania. 
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which belonged to his natural disposition. If there was ever, at a distance,, 
any thing austere or forbidding in his appearance, it vanished at once 
upon a nearer approach. 

In his social character he was highly affectionate... He united much 
native tenderness of feeling with sincere Christian kindness, meekness and 
humility. In the relations of domestic life, his tenderness and assiduity 
were uncommon, especially in one so much engrossed with higher cares. 
He consulted the feelings, and sought the happiness of his partner and of 
those around him, as hisown. In the common intercourse of friends, he 
loved to unbend from severer pursuits, in an affable and truly compan- 
ionable interchange of views and feelings. ‘This, a happy talent of con- 
versation, and an extensive fund of general knowledge, enabled him to do, 
with peculiar edification to others, especially in Christian circles, and 
with his ministerial brethren. 7 

The powers of his intellect were all of a superior order, and were well 
balanced. Those of conception and imagination, together with comparison 
and association of ideas, were unusually developed. The faculty of logical 
abstraction and pure reasoning, though not manifested, perhaps, in equal 
proportion, had yet a degree of precision and force which is very un- 
common with minds of a similar cast. The operations of his mind were 
marked by a vigor and rapidity, which might sometimes render him too 
incautious in the conduct of an argument. He was inclined to take 
elevated and comprehensive views of the subjects before him, and might, 
occasionally, overlook points of minuter criticism... Yet, as a reasoner, 
whether on moral or metaphysical truths, he was sound and able; and, in 
general, discriminating and accurate. His choice of language, perhaps, 
was better adapted to the genius of a spoken argument, than of a dry 
disquisition, presented to the eye. 

As a scholar, his success in college is a sufficient testimony, in regard to 
his early course. His reading in after life was various and extensive, 
rather than critical, except on subjects of Christian theology. He is justly 
entitled to a respectable rank among the learned men of our country. 

As a writer, his style was nervous, copious, and unstudied. Its faults 
were those of redundance, diffuseness, and occasional negligence. A 
Jearned friend has remarked that he fell into the error, too common among 
ministers in his day, of regarding style as unworthy of minute attention. 
Without effort, however, he had an extensive and happy command of 
language, which enabled him to present his thoughts in an impressive and 
glowing light. 

But whatever native genius and diligent mental culture had done to 
form the distinguished character before us, the sacred influences of divine 
grace contributed much more. It was as a Christian, and as a minister of 
the gospel, that Dr. Austin most excelled. He was regarded by all who 
knew him as an eminently spiritual and godly man. His piety was deep, 
discriminating, affectionate and fervent. The grand elements of Christian 
experience, were habitually and strongly evinced, by the fruits of practical 
holiness in his life. His piety was of that description, which, emphatically 
speaking, illustrated and adorned the cardinal doctrines of the Bible. 

A short extract from Dr. Tenney’s sermon will be appropriate here. 


‘Even among the excellent, he excelled in godly fear. Greatly, and 
most conscientiously aftaid to offend God, and most desirous to please him, 
he seemed strongly to love ‘whatever God loves,’ and as strongly to detest 
‘whatever God hates.’ His conversation, example and prayers in his own 
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family, conclusively evinced his deep and unfeigned piety. Having been’ 
myself, with my family, for six months, during the winter of 1814 and 
1815, a resident in his family, I here speak with great confidence. It was 
a blessing to be in his house, and to listen to his instructive and heavenly 
conversation. It was truly edifying to hear his very spiritual, as well as 
gifted prayers. In the devotions of the family, as well as of the sanctuary, 
and at the table of Christ, he very commonly appeared as though just 
within the vail, freely and with reverence, addressing his Maker and 
Redeemer. Indeed, in this service, ‘his heart seemed to expand, and 
enlarge and elevate all his views of divine things.’ Highly ardent in the 
exercise and enjoyment of gracious affections, he was distinguished by that 
habitual heavenly-mindedness and spirituality, which indicated much devout 
meditation and a close walk with God. His were lofty spiritual aims, high 
attainments in the divine life, and ardent aspirations for the perfect likeness 
of Christ.” 


The temperament of Dr. Austin was sanguine. Accordingly, when he 
was conscious of having a worthy object in view, he was ardent in the 
pursuit; and, if not always sufficiently patient and persevering, yet, if 
assailed by the opposition of unreasonable and wicked men, he was 
invariably firm and unflinching. 

These various traits of character eminently qualified him for the work 
of the ministry. Asa preacher, he must be ranked among the most able, 
eloquent and popular of American divines. His manner in the pulpit was 
solemn, dignified and commanding. ‘he tones of his voice were full and 
flexible, and his enunciation free and emphatic. In the delivery of his 
sermons, he was always animated, often vehement, and, occasionally, rose 
to strains of the most sublime and impassioned eloquence. His own feelings 
were always impressed with his theme, and were poured forth in all their 
fullness, especially in the devotional parts of the service. In prayer his 
gifts were extraordinary. It has been said, by one who was qualified to 
_ make the comparison, that his manner of prayer was like that of president 
Davies, of Princeton college. Many, who read this, may remember far 
better than we can describe, how, in the service of prayer, ‘‘ his ardent 
soul seemed to take wing, and soar above the vanities of time, and mingle 
with the riches of eternity.” From his diary we perceive where he had 
learned to pray. Secret communion with heaven was the element of his 
soul. 

In the best sense of the phrase, Dr. Austin might be characterized as a 
doctrinal preacher. The topics on which he delighted most to dwell, were 
the benevolence, the sovereignty and glory of God; the excellence of the 
divine law, both in its obligation and its penalty; the great system of 
redemption, originating in the counsels of eternity; the character of 
Christ, and his sufferings as a propitiation for sin; the work of the 
Spirit; the guilt and dependence of sinners; the sanctification and final 
blessedness of believers. 


« By him the violated law spoke out its thunders; 
And by him, in strains 4s sweet as angels use, 
The gospel whispered peace.” 


His doctrinal tenets were thoroughly Calvinistic; in general accordance 
with those of Edwards, Bellamy and Hopkins. ‘These names are men- 
tioned for illustration only ; for his was not a mind, to follow implicitly in 
the steps of any human inaster. There is abundant evidence, that, when 
he was born of the Spirit, he was born into the knowledge and love of 
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these doctrines; and that his daily delight in them was drawn fresh from 
the fountain of divine truth. ‘These sentiments,” says Dr. Tenney, 
“contributed to give refinement to his feelings, enlargement to his powers, 
ardor to his benevolence, elevation to his joys, and eminent usefulness to 
his life.” ; 

The justice of this brief and beautiful eulogium, both upon the truth and 
its disciple, is fully evinced in the published writings of Dr. Austin, With 
a bare enumeration of these we conclude this sketch. ‘A View of the 
Church:” “ Letters on Baptism,’ examining Merrill’s seven sermons, 
1805: “Reply to Merrill’s: Twelve Letters,’ 1806: “ Dissertations on 
several Fundamental Articles of Christian Theology,” 1826: and the fol- 
lowing sermons:—On disinterested love, 1790: A funeral sermon on the 
death of a Mr. Smith and a Miss Smith of Exeter, N. H., 1790: On the 
death of Miss Hannah Blair, 1794: A thanksgiving sermon, 1797: At the 
ordination of Rev. Samuel Worcester, 1798. Of Rev. Leonard Worcester, 
1800: Before the Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1803: Dedication of 
the meeting-house at Hadley, 1808: Ordination of Rev. Warren Fay, and 
of Rev. J. M. Whiton, 1808: A fast sermon, ISI1: Two fast sermons, 
1812: Dedication of the meeting-house at Worcester, 1823: Address, at 
Worcester, on the religious celebration of the fourth of July, 1825 :- Also 
numerous contributions to the periodicals of his time. 


HISTORICAL SKETCH OF MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE. 
[Communicated, at the request of the Editor, by Rev. Prof. Fowler.] 


Tue, early settlers of Vermont retained a strong attachment to the civil, 
religious and literary institutions of the older New England States, from which 
they emigrated. In many an opening in the wilderness, on both sides of the 
Green mountain range, there were those who looked back, with lively regret, 
to the church, the school-house and the college, as to the glories of a New 
England landscape. Their hereditary love for these institutions, was quickened 
by their privations ; and they carried in their hearts, the habitual determination 
to establish them among themselves, whenever their means should become 
adequate. 

Accordingly, as soon as a sufficient number were collected in a neighborhood, 
a school district was organized, upon the pattern set them by their pilgrim 
fathers ; when a village became populous and flourishing, the inhabitants 
began to think of having an academy, or a temporary grammar school. It was 
therefore to be expected, that in due time, a college would be established, that 
would, in its influence, be the same to-Vermont, that Harvard and Yale had 
been to Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The actual establishment of such an institution, was, however, from one 
cause and another, delayed for a considerable period. The fierce disputes 
between Vermont and each of the States—New York, New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts—involving the question whether, like Poland, she should be 
partitioned ; the revolutionary war, in which she took an active and an honor- 
able part, notwithstanding she was not a member of the confederacy ; and, 
afterwards, the subject of admission into the Union; so occupied the attention 
of the people, that nothing could be done. But in the course of events, the 
war passed by, those disputes were settled, and Vermont was admitted into the 
Union in January, 1791. In November, the same year, the legislature passed 
an act, establishing the University of Vermont at Burlington. It ought, 
however, to be remembered, to the credit of Vermont, that as early as 1785, 
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while disputes existed between her and New Hampshire, she made a grant of 
23,000 acres of land to Dartmouth college and Moor’s charity school ; institu- 
tions which had gone into successful operation. The .preamble to the act is 
creditable to the legislature, as showing their liberal views: “The legislature 
having a high sense of the importance of the institutions of Dartmouth college 
and Moor’s charity school to mankind at large, and to this commonwealth in 
particular ; its situation and connections being favorable to diffuse useful 
knowledge through the same; Be it therefore enacted,” &c. 

It appears that, besides obtaining an act of incorporation of the university, 
little or nothing was done at Burlington, for several years. The historian of 
Vermont, Dr. Samuel Williams, gives the following account of the matter. 
“The encouragement of education and literature was an object that much 
engaged the attention of this assembly, namely, the one in session in A. D. 
1800. The University of Vermont, established in the year 1791, had not been 
in operation, as was expected. The town contained but few inhabitants, and it 
was not in their power to erect the necessary buildings, procure a snitable 
library, philosophical apparatus, or the proper accommodations for professors 
and students. The trustees were embarrassed and seldom met, and a president 
was not appointed for the seminary. The citizens of Middlebury were anxious 
to have a seminary in that place. They erected a small, but convenient 
building, procured books, appointed an instructor, and collected a number of 
students. Their exertions produced more of a literary appearance, than was to 
be seen at Burlington. In this state of things, they urged the legislature to 
let them go on and make a college out of the school they had already formed. 
The matter had been suggested to the assembly the year before; it was now 
urged with more warmth, and the legislature were invited to view and examine 
what they had already done. After much debate and reasoning upon the 
subject, a majority of the house were of the opinion, that the exertions of 
Middlebury ought to be encouraged ; that the most probable way to encourage 
the introduction and cultivation of science in the State, would be to favor those 
who were willing to be at the expense of it, and to make it the interest of such 
societies to endeavor to excel and improve upon each other: And an act 
incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county of 
Addison, was passed by a great majority: yeas, 177; nays, 51.”—pp. 302, 303. | 

Before the establishment of Middlebury college, great inconvenience was 
suffered from being obliged to send young men out of the State to obtain an 
education. A petition from Franklin county, for a college, presented to the 
legislature in 1800, and now lodged in the office of the secretary of State, 
dwells on this fact in the following language. “Regretting the want of any 
literary institution in our vicinity, now in actual and sufficient operation ; 
viewing the great distance between us and Williams and Dartmouth, or any 
other university ; considering that there are numerous young gentlemen in 
the vicinity, anxious and able to procure a public education, and that numbers 
must immediately be compelled to go to older States for this purpose,” the 
petitioners urged the establishment of a college in that county. There was 
a public want in the State. And what made some of the inhabitants of 
Middlebury the more sensible of this want, and the more active to supply it, 
was the following circumstance. The father of Jeremiah Evarts, when on his 
way to New Haven to place his son in Yale college, visited some of his friends 
in Middlebury. He mentioned to them his regret, that he was forced to send 
his son to such a distance because there was no college in Vermont. This 
instance occurring before their eyes, and supposed to be one of many, had its 
influence upon some, who were afterwards instrumental in promoting the 
establishment of the college. ; 

The charter of Addison county grammar school was granted in the year 
1797. Instead of $1,000, which were required in the act for the erection of an 
edifice, more than $4,000 were raised chiefly by the inhabitants of Middlebury. 
Their hopes grew with their efforts. Dr. Dwight was at Middlebury in 1798, 
while the edifice was in progress of erection, and encouraged them to prosecute 
the plan of establishing a college. Accordingly, it was concluded to make 
application to the legislature, in the hope, on the part of some, that the wild 
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lands which had been granted to the University of Vermont, would naturally 
be given to, Middlebury college, as this institution would go into immediate 
operation. A New England State, with a population of 154,465, ought to have 
a college in fact, as well as in name. And this was the opinion of the 
legislature, if the grant of the charter affords any proof. ; 

The act of incorporation already referred to, commences in these words. 
“ An act incorporating and establishing a college at Middlebury, in the county 
of Addison. Section 1. It is hereby enacted by the general assembly of the 
State of Vermont, that there be, and hereby is, granted, instituted and estab- 
lished, a college in the town of Middlebury, and county of Addison; and that 
Messrs. Jeremiah Atwater, Nathaniel Chipman, Heman Ball, Elijah Paine, 
Gamaliel Painter, Israel Smith, Stephen R. Bradley, Seth Storrs, Stephen 
Jacob, Daniel Chipman, Lot Hall, Aaron Leland, Gershom C. Lyman, Samuel 
Miller, Jedidiah P. Buckingham, and Darius Matthews, shall be an incorporate 
society, and shall hereafter be called and known by the name of the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college.” 

Immediately after this act was passed, the corporation held their first meeting, 
Nov. 4, 1800. Rev. Jeremiah Atwater was, by the act of incorporation, made 
president. He had, for some years, been a tutor in Yale college; and, after- 
wards, principal of the Addison county grammar school. ‘To this latter situa- 
tion, he had been recommended by Dr. Dwight, with a prospective regard to 
the presidency. At that meeting, Col. Seth Storrs was appointed secretary, 
and Joel Doolittle, tutor. On the following day, seven students were admitted 
into the college. At the first commencement, in 1802, one received the degree 
of A, B.; at the next, three; ‘at the third, twelve; at the fourth, in 1805, 
sixteen. 

As in other infant institutions, so in this, the advantages enjoyed were very 
limited; but there was, on the part of the students, a literary enterprise, a 
readiness to engege and persevere in literary labor, that compensated, in some 
degree, for the deficiencies in the means of instruction. The privileges were 
not numerous ;, and, as an offset to this, they were not neglected. ‘The strong 
feeling of individual responsibility, produced vigorous intellectual effort. Many 
of the students were in moderate circumstances, and of mature age; and hence 
there was an economy in their expenses, and a sobriety in their manners, that 
were favorable to the reputation of the college. And besides this, the tone of 
feeling and conduct, on the part of the more considerate, had an important 
influence upon the younger and the more volatile, in forming their minds and 
their habits. 

The college, from the first, had been supported by a generous spirit of 
benevolence. Besides the charter, nothing had been given by the legislature. 
But, through the good providence of God, it had been blessed with efficient 
friends, who secured for it public favor and private bounty. But it was still 
felt that there was a great want of regular, systematic instruction, in some 
branches of learning usually taught in colleges. To assist in supplying this 
want, Samuel Miller, Esq. proposed to make a donation to the college, of a 
thousand dollars. This was the more creditable to him, inasmuch as it shows 
that he did not fall into the common error of supposing that a college consists 
chiefly of certain edifices built in a certain form, and fitted up with rooms 
adapted to certain purposes. He even seems to have understood the truth of 
the matter, that a college is a society of men associated for the promotion of 
learning and religion; and that unless there are the men, it is to no purpose 
that brick and marble are formed into structures of great convenience and 
elegance. 

This gentleman ought to be mentioned as an early, constant, and efficient 
friend of the college. “He was born in West Springfield, Mass. in A. D. 
1764. For his early education, he had only the advantages of the most ordinary 
schools. But diligence and perseverance were his most distinguishing traits, 
and in these he has been rarely surpassed. Of him it may be said more truly 
than of almost any other man, that in all those respects in which he was 
superior to the common rank of men, he was self-made. He was licensed to 
practise law by the Rutland county court, at the March term, A. D.1787; and in 
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the May following, he settled in Middlebury. By his unremitting assiduity, he 
soon gained a standing among the first lawyers of the State, and steadily 
maintained it through life. Few men have ever united so much business with 
so much reading ; so much attention to friends, and so punctual a discharge of 
the relative and social duties. He died in the resignation and hope of the 
gospel, in the evening of the 17th of April, 1810, in the forty-seventh year of 
his age.” 

In consequence of this offer to the corporation, a successful effort was made 
to raise funds to support a professorship of natural philosophy. Frederick Hall 
was appointed to that office. The reputation of that gentleman, both before 
and after his visit to Europe, and his assiduous attention to his official duties, 
contributed essentially to promote the prosperity of the college, 

In August, 1809, president Atwater gave in his resignation, and was trans- 
ferred to the presidency of Dickinson college. In accepting his resignation, 
the corporation voted, that Col. Seth Storrs “ be requested to present to him the 
warmest thanks of the board for his faithful discharge of duty ; and his unre- 
mitting exertions, by which this institution has arisen from its infant state to 
its present flourishing condition.” 

In the course of his farewell address on this occasion, he remarks, “It is 
pleasing to observe the progress of improvement in this new country. Six 
years ago, the higher branches of learning were scarcely taught at all in this 
large and growing State, and. those who would obtain an education, were 
obliged to seek for it in neighboring States. But of late years, common school 
education has greatly improved; the number of academies has increased; and 
young gentlemen have resorted from other States into this State for education. 
It may be said that the state of society in general has improved in Vermont 
very greatly within afew years. Witness the establishment of village libraries, 
the settlement of ministers, and the erection of houses of public worship. At 
our first commencement, we beheld few of the ministers.of the gospel; but 
how pleasing it is to behold the respectable assemblage of them which we 
now annually witness! While they patronize literature, we need not fear an 
illiterate ministry. The first fathers of New England considered the primary 
design of our colleges to be, to educate young men for the ministry ; and they 
were accordinely anciently styled, the schools of the church.” 

After speaking of the origin of colleges, he goes on to speak of their bene- 
ficial effect upon civil government. “ Colleges aid the civil’ magistrate as they 
promote literature, and especially religion. Why else, in the constitution of 
Massachusetts, were the interests of Harvard college, the Alma Mater of all the 
New England colleges, originally incorporated in the oath of office? Was it 
not, that the legislature might be annually reminded of the intimate connection 
of religion and learning with civil government? Are these things. true 
elsewhere, and are they not true in Vermont?” The whole address was a 
valuable, and timely defence of the usefulness of colleges. It exhibited their 
true end and design, viz: the promotion, not merely of human science, but of 
enlightened piety, and of the best interests of government. Men of narrow 
views sometimes err, in supposing that a liberal education should not include 

religious instruction ; whereas the first founders of colleges considered these 
institutions as religious societies of a superior order, ‘established to: impart 
religious instruction, and to promote an elevated and intelligent piety, as well as 
a knowledge of the arts and sciences. At this time the number of the students 
was fifty-seven, and the moral and religious condition, of the college en- 
couraging. fie ; ; 

At the same commencement, Henry Davis, professor of Janguages in’ Union 
college, and formerly professor of divinity elect in Yale college, was appointed 
president. Having accepted the appointment, he delivered his inaugural 
oration in February, 1810. Ordination was conferred on him at the same time. 
In his oration, he spoke of the college in the following terms. “ To the patrons 
of science of every age, great praise is due for our pre-eminent prosperity. 
Among men of this character, you, gentlemen of the corporation of Middlebury 
college, have an honorable rank. Under your auspices, this institution has 
risen to a degree of respectability, which furnishes a sure pledge of future 
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usefulness to mankind. * With a single exception, no college in our country, of 
the same standing, has been equally prosperous. And comparing the circum- 
stances in which you have been placed, and the means which you have pos- 
sessed, its prosperity has been without a parallel. ‘The government of such 
an institution must be ina high degree a paternal government. It must be a 
government of counsel and persuasion. The authority invested, must, in many 
respects, be an authority of discretion. No pains are to be spared to stimulate 
the indolent, to convince the refractery, and to reclaim the vicious. | 

“But when the refractory prove incorrigible, and the vicious will not be re- 
claimed, counsel becomes useless, and forbearance a crime. 

“ But in this case, his inexperience ; his want of discretion; the intemperance 
of juvenile passions; the thought of incurring the displeasure of powerful 
connections; of blasting the hopes and expectations of an anxious and affec- 
tionate family; and of fixing a stain upon his character, which the tears of 
penitence cannot wash away, are considerations that plead loudly for the 
offender,’ and address themselves to the tenderest and most deceptive affections 
of the heart. The path of duty in such circumstances, is a path filled with 
thorns and briers ; and much firmness is necessary in order to pursue it. / 

“Unless the fountain be kept pure, the streams will be polluted. Without 
discipline, a public seminary, instead of being a nursery of science and morality, 
and a blessing to the community, degenerates into a nursery of licentiousness 
and dissipation, and becomes a curse. It is a sore upon the body politic, 
gradually gangrening the whole system. It corrodes and corrodes, till it affects 
the vitals of existence.” 

The increasing number of the students requiring more extensive accom- 
modation, it was resolved, at a meeting of the corporation in October, 1810, to 
“erect a new college edifice on the ground lately conveyed to the president 
and fellows of Middlebury college by Col. Seth Storrs.” It was likewise 

“resolved to petition the legislature for assistance. Accordingly, a petition was 

presented, a copy of which was printed in the journal of the house for the year 
1810. In that petition, there were exhibited a concise history of the college, 
its condition and its wants. The petition was respectfully received, and 
referred to a committee. This committee in their report say, that in their 
opinion, “the report of the president and fellows of Middlebury college is true ; 
and that the said institution deserves the attention and. consideration of the 
legislature of the State. Without funds, or public patronage, it has hitherto 
flourished in an unparalleled degree; and your committee verily believe, that 
the corporation and officers’of said college, and those private individuals who 
have made donations td the same, for their meritorious exertions in the pro- 
motion of science and the arts, are highly deserving the applause of this legis- 
lature. But at this time, your committee can devise no means by which the 
legislature can expediently afford relief. Your committee, therefore, recom- 
mend to this house, to refer said petition to the next session of the legislature ; 
and that. the said president and fellows be requested to make report of the 
situation of the said institution at that time.” 

This instance is in fact a history of all the various applications for aid from 
the legislature. They have called forth the expression of friendly feeling, but 
no pecuniary aid. There has*seemed to be but little of that spirit which 
animated the hearts of the fathers of New England, when they laid the 
foundation of those institutions which are, and have been, the glory and sal- 
vation of our land. There has been but little of that spirit which, in 1785, 
prompted the legislature of Vermont to make the grant already mentioned, to 
Dartmouth college, and Moor’s charity school. The connection between the 
higher institutions of learning and the prosperity of the State, is but very 
imperfectly understood. Politicians have to spend so much time in settling 
their respective claims to office, that this subject is but very inadequately 
examined by those who ought to take the lead in matters of this kind; while 
the great body of the people are too much absorbed in some bill or bills of 
local or sectional interest, to feel the importance of legislating for an institution 
designed to promote the welfare of “mankind at large,” and the whole “com- 
monwealth in particular.” . 
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There were, however, private individuals who subscribed for the erection of 
a new college edifice, which was commenced and completed under the super- 
intendence of Judge Painter. 

In 1811, Oliver Hubbard was appointed professor of languages. He wasa 
native of Orwell, Vermont, was graduated at the college in 1806 with the 
highest. honors. In 1808, he was appointed senior tutor and librarian. He is 
described as a gentleman of a strong mind, of great application to his studies, 
and of fervent piety. His health becoming impaired, he resigned his office in 
the college in 1812, in order to take up his residence in Georgia, as a parish 
minister. Not long after his arrival there, he died in the midst of his usefulness, 
greatly lamented., 

_ The Rev. John Hough was unanimously elected to fill the vacancy occa- 
sioned by the resignation of professor Hubbard. 

_In an address to the patrons of religion and science, published about this 
time, it is stated that the “ prosperity of this seminary had more than equalled 
the expectations of its most ardent friends.” The number on the annual 
catalogue, was one hundred and twenty-six; and the moral and religious 
condition, very satisfactory. 

In August, 1813, was formed the Middlebury College Charitable Society. 
The object of this society is set forth in the “ Account of its Institution and 
Transactions,” published in 1817. “A number of gentlemen in this vicinity, 
deeply impressed with the importance of furnishing the churches with pious 
and well-educated clergymen, and understanding that many young men in this 
section of the country, of promising talents and of unquestioned piety, were 
prevented, by pressing poverty, from qualifying themselves to be preachers of 
the gospel, feel it to be their imperious duty to form an association, whose 
object should be to encourage and assist such persons in obtaining a liberal 
education. A meeting with this view was held on the 17th of the same month, 
and a society organized. Rev. Henry Davis, D. D. was appointed President ; 
Hon. Gamaliel Painter, Vice President; Samuel Swift, Esq. Secretary ; Prof. 
Frederick Hall, Rev. Thomas A. Merrill, Rev. John Hough, Rev. Bancroft 
Fowler, Hon. Chauncey Langdon, Directors.” To this society Hon. William 
Hall gave $500; the Grand Chapter of the State, $50; and the Evangelical 
Society, in notes, $442 57. In 1819, $3,606 85 had been given to the society. 
The money received by the students to assist them in their education, was, for 
the most part, loaned; but in some instances, given. From this society, 
something like fifty or sixty young men have been assisted in obtaining an 
education. It ceased to collect funds about the time of the formation of the 
North Western Branch of the American Education Society, in 1820; though 
it still continues to extend aid to some of the students at their graduation. 

The Evangelical Society, just mentioned as having transferred some of its 
notes to the Middlebury College Charitable Society, was organized at Pawlet, 
March 6, 1804, “James Davis proposed to the clergy to establish a society 
for the education of young men, offering to give a certain sum for this purpose.” 
In consequence of his efforts, this society was formed at that time; and was 
the first Education Society established in this country. The officers were Rev. 
William Jackson, President; Rev. Nathaniel Hall, Vice President; Rev. Jobn 
Griswold, Secretary ; Ezekiel Hermon, Esq. Treasurer. It was stated that the 
“ object of this society was to aid pious and ingenious young men in indigent 
circumstances, to acquire an education for the work of the gospel ministry.” 
“None are to receive assistance but such as are hopefully pious, of orthodox 
religious faith, and members of some regular Congregational or Presbyterian 
church, and desirous to obtain an education with a view to be useful as teachers 
of religion.” “The trustees, of which there were nine, are empowered to judge 
of the qualifications and claims of candidates, and to give aid to the extent of 
their funds. They are to direct and superintend the studies and moral conduct 
of the young men; and when they shall have acquired a competent knowledge 
of theology and other requisite branches of science, shall recommend them to 
some suitable board for examination and approbation for the work of the 
ministry. Such young men as receive aid from the society, are laid under 
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obligations to refund the loans made them, without interest, should their cir- 
cumstances ever after admit.” ’ j 

In an account of a convention on the subject of a seminary for the education 
of pious young men for the gospel ministry, held in Windsor, in 1812, it is said 
that the “ Evangelical Society, most of whose members reside in the south- 
westerly part of Vermont, by loaning money without interest, to be refunded 
after a period of from four or five, to eight or ten years, are essentially pro- 
moting the interests of the church, by bringing pious young men into its 
service.” 

In the year 1815, the north college was completed under the superintendence 
of Judge Painter. 

In 1816, subscriptions for a permanent fund, for the benefit of the college, 
were made, amounting to more than fifty thousand dollars. Owing to a change 
of times for the worse, and some misunderstanding which unexpectedly grew 
up, hot so much as one-third of this sum was ever collected. Though this 
affair involved the college in a disagreeable and unsuccessful litigation, still the 
amount paid in by the subscribers, was of so much consequence to the insti- 
tution, that without this aid, it could hardly have been sustained. ; 

At the annual commencement, this year, a professorship of chemistry was 
established; and Rev. Gamaliel S. Olds, of Greenfield, Mass. was appointed to the 
office. He never joined the institution. At the same time professor Hough 
was transferred to the professorship of divinity, which was then established, 
and Solomon M. Allen was appointed professor of languages in his place. 
Professor Allen is described as a gentleman of great mental and moral worth, 
and of great energy of character. The circumstances of his death, which 
happened about a year after his appointment, were deeply distressing. They 
are thus narrated by professor Hall, in his eulogy. “Professor Allen, to 
remedy a defect in his chimney, had ascended to the top of the new college 
building, and was standing on a pole, which he had caused to be elevated 
nearly to the summit of the chimney. He had often been in this situation 
before, but had always, till this time, taken the precaution to secure himself 
from injury, by putting a rope around him, the other end of which was fastened 
to some substantial object. The pole being weakened, by having a large auger 
hole bored through it, gave way, and let him fall first, a distance of eight or ten 
feet, to the roof of the edifice, down which he slid, and was precipitated to the 
ground, which was about forty feet below. In the fall, he struck a stone, by 
which his shoulder was shockingly fractured. He was immediately carried into 
the building, and all the medical gentlemen in the vicinity, were called to his 
aid, but were called, alas! in vain. His case was soon pronounced to be 
hopeless. He was fully aware of his danger, and said to one who stood near 
him, ‘I must die.’ The melancholy event took place about three o’clock in the 
afternoon. A little before ten on the evening of the same day, he bade adieu 
to his house of clay, and entered the world of spirits.” 

To supply his place, Robert B. Patton, now of the University of New York, 
was appointed professor of languages. 

President Davis resigned his situation Oct. 6, 1817, to accept the presidency 
of Hamilton college. On the succeeding day, the corporation made choice of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, of Dedham, Mass., as his successor. Having accepted his 
appointment, he delivered his inaugural address on the 18th of March, 1818. 
In speaking of a liberal education, he remarks as follows. “It is admitted that 
some illiterate men of native energy of mind, actuated by motives of piety and 
benevolence, have undertaken to preach the gospel; and in places destitute of 
more able teachers, they may have been instrumental of much good. But how 
much more extensive and permanent would their good influence have been, if 
they had been better qualified; if they had been able to answer the objections 
of learned infidels, and detect and expose the errors of subtle heretics. With 
the same advantages of education, they might have stood upon equal ground 
with Doddridge, and Scott, and Edwards, and Dwight; might have extended 
the sphere of their usefulness beyond the narrow compass of the human voice, 
and the short period of human life; might have imparted instructions to suc- 
cessive generations; might have proved a blessing to thousands yet unborn. 
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Besides, how much has the cause of pure religion suffered ; how many have 
been led to despise the gospel, through the unhallowed influence of ignorant 
fanatics, and false pretenders to inspiration. 

_ “Liberal education and literary institutions drew forth from the cloister the 
light of life, which had been concealed for more than ten centuries, and gave 
liberty of conscience to the Christian world. The principal actor in the 
glorious reformation of the sixteenth century, was a professor in the university 
of Wurtemburg. From that period, learning and religion became mutual 
coadjutors ; and though sometimes unnaturally divided, they have generally 
maintained an intimate alliance, and united their influence to civilize the world 
and bless mankind.” 

The college still continued to prosper under the new arrangement. In 1824, 
Prof. Hall, recently president of Mount Hope college, Md. resigned his office in 
the college, which was filled in 1825, by the appointment of Prof. Turner. 

In this last year, Prof. Patton likewise resigned his office, which has since 
been filled by Prof. Hough. 

In 1828, the professorship of chemistry was filled by the appointment of Rev. 
William C. Fowler, of Greenfield, Mass. 

In the year 1833, it was resolved that an effort should be made to raise the 
sum of $50,000, for erecting new college buildings; for establishing an efficient 
manual labor department ; for sustaining an additional professor; for creating a 
fund to pay the tuition of worthy indigent students; for increasing the library, 
philosophical apparatus, cabinet of minerals, &c. By the conditions of the 
subscriptions, it was made binding upon the subscribers, if $30,000 should be 
subscribed before the first day of October, 1835, which, after great labor, was 
accomplished. 

In 1836, the chapel was completed, under the superintendence of Ira Stewart, 
Esq. Besides a place for public worship, it contains three lecture rooms, two 
rooms for the college and the philological libraries, six recitation rooms, and 
three private rooms for the officers. It is seventy-five feet in length by fifty- 
five feet in breadth. It is built of stone. The front presents a handsome 
appearance, being built of square, smooth blocks of dark-colored limestone. 

The college edifice north of this, was erected in 1814. It is built in a very 
substantial manner, of light-colored limestone. It is 106 feet in length, and 
40 feet in breadth ; and contains 48 rooms for students. ; 

The east college, so called, was erected a year or two before the charter of 
the college was granted. It has recently undergone a thorough repair. The 
public rooms have been converted into convenient rooms for students. 

From the first, the college has had to depend upon the charity of individuals, 
having received nothing from the State. As in other States, so in this, the 
legislature never has seemed to understand, that a literary institution, whether 
of the rank of a common school, or of an academy, or of a college, intended as 
it is to confer benefits upon the commonwealth, as well as upon the world, has 
a claim upon the people in their collective capacity through their represen- 
tatives. At least, this claim never has been recognized by any grant to Mid- 
dlebury college. 

The subscription made for building the east college, has already been men- 
tioned. A subscription of several thousand dollars was made in 1810, for 
erecting the north college. For the establishment of a permanent fund in 1816, 
something over $50,000 was subscribed; and in money, $11,392, and in land, 
by estimation, $2,850, were paid. The reason why the whole was not collected, 
has already been given. 

In the years 1832—5, something more than thirty thousand dollars were 
subscribed for the purposes mentioned above. This is now in the course of 
collection. 

Besides these associated efforts, there are some individuals, both among the 
living and among the dead, who have been distinguished for their liberality to 
the college. Samuel Miller, Esq. has already been mentioned. Gen. Arad 
Hunt, of Hinsdale, N. H., in 1813, deeded lands in Albany, Vt., to the college, 
amounting to more than 5,000 acres. These lands are becoming valuable ; and 
their annual rents are already an important portion of the income of the college. 
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Other wild lands, amounting to two or three thousand acres, have likewise been 
given to the college. 

Gamaliel Painter, sq. made the college his residuary legatee. From his 
estate, something like $13,000 was realized. Judge Painter was born in New 
Haven, Conn. May, 1743; came to Middlebury, 1773; died May 21, 1819, aged 
76. He was a gentleman of great excellence of character. Besides being the 
firm friend and benefactor of the college, he was regarded as the father of the 
village. On his monument, erected at the expense of the corporation, he is 
described as a patriot of the revolution, faithful in ciyil office, amiable in private 
life, distinguished for enterprise and public spirit. The assistance rendered by 
this last act of kindness to the college, relieved it of embarrassing debts. 

In 1828, Joseph Burr, Esq. of Manchester, left a legacy to the college, of 
$12,200, as the foundation of a professorship. He died April 14, 1828, aged 56. 
He was a native of Long Island. He is described as a man of great simplicity 
of manners, and of great regularity in his habits and of honesty in his dealings. 
He never made a profession of religion, “but was esteemed by Christian men 
who knew him well, as truly a pious man.” 

In 1834, Dea, Isaac Warren, of Charlestown, Mass., left a legacy to the 
college, of $3,000, besides subscribing $1,000 for the support of an additional 
professor. 

Soon after the establishment of the college, the Philomathesian Society was 
formed for the improvement of the students at large. It was incorporated in 
1822, and has a library of about 2,000 volumes. “At its meetings, which are 
held on Wednesday of every week during term time, compositions are read and 
a question discussed by members previously appointed.” It has an annual exhi- 
bition the, day before commencement. 

In 1804, the Philadelphian Society was formed. It includes only professors 
of religion; and “is designed to promote among its members, a knowledge of 
divine things.” Its influence has been very salutary. It has a library of nearly 
500 volumes. - 

In 1813, the Beneficent Society was formed, for the purpose of providing 
indigent students with text-books. It now furnishes to three-fourths of all the 
students of the college, the necessary text-books. Indigent students thus 
obtain their books free of expense, and other members of the society obtain the 
same privilege, by paying a small sum annually. 

The college library was commenced in 1800, by a number of public-spirited 
individuals, who subscribed something like a thousand dollars for the purchase 
of books. The whole was divided into’ shares of twenty-five dollars each, the 
payment of which entitled the subscriber to certain rights and privileges. 
These shares have, for the most part, been purchased in, or given to the college. 
The library has, since that time, been increased, principally by the dona- 
tion of books. The whole number of books is somewhat over 2,500 volumes. 
Measures have been taken to increase the library, by an annual appropriation. 
The philosophical apparatus, the most of it, was imported from London in 1817. 
There were a few articles procured in 1801. A valuable alr-pump was at that 
time obtained of Dr. Prince, of Salem, Mass., who visited Middlebury on the 
business. For an increase of the apparatus, the corporation made a handsome 
appropriation at their last meeting. 

The greater part of the chemical apparatus was imported from London in 
1828, when the professorship was first filled. It receives a moderate annual 
increase. For a number of years, the college depended on the valuable cabinet 
of Prof. Hall for illustrations in mineralogy. Some pains have been taken to 
collect minerals for the college, since 1828, and a cabinet of some value has 
been formed, which will soon be increased by purchases. 

The Associated Alumni of Middlebury College, held their first meeting in 

August, 1824. They annually appoint an orator and a poet to address them at 
commencement. ‘They have published several valuable orations. 
_ A Mechanical Association was formed in 1829, for the purpose of engaging 
in manual labor. A shop was built and tools collected. The experiment thus 
far, has been very much like those tried in other places. A'few students have 
derived some advantage to their health, from the exercise. 
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The college assumed a decidedly religious character in 1805. At that time, 
a revival of religion commenced, which continued, we are informed, “two or 
three years.” Before that time, in 1801, there was a revival of religion, and 
since, there have been several of longer or shorter continuance, of temporary 
or permanent power, If, upon examination, it should be found that not as many 
students have become pious in proportion to the whole number, as in some other 
colleges, it should be. remembered, that more than in most colleges, were 
already pious when they entered the institution. There has been, at periods 
an elevated tone of piety, especially of the active kind, f 

Of the great usefulness of the college to the church and to the world, it 
would be easy to furnish proof, from the history of its Alumni. But this would 
exceed the limits of our design. The present condition of the institution is 
in most respects encouraging. Its faculty consists of a president, three pro- 
fessors, and three tutors. Another professorship is established, and will be 
filled in due time. The number of students is about one hundred and sixty. 
Its average increase has been ten a year for the last eight years. With the 
smiles upon it of the same God, who has hitherto watched over it, the friends 
of the college may indulge the hope, that it will still continue to be a blessing 
to the church and the world. 
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WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION, 


By John Farmer, 
Cor. Sec’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 
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Norz.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 


JOHN WHITING. 


1653. Joun Wuitrne, son of William Whiting, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., one of the 

principal men of that colony, who served as a magistrate and treasurer, was born a short 
time before his father’s emigration to New England. He was admitted a member of the 
church in Cambridge not long after he was graduated, and had his residence in that place 
for several years. It is highly probable that he studied theology there. In 1657, he was 
procured by the inhabitants of Salem, Mass., to assist Rev. Edward Norris, whose age 
and infirmities required the aid of a colleague. He was in Salem between two and three 
years, but was not settled in the ministry, being only temporarily engaged. He returned 
~ to Cambridge in 1660, and, soon after, went to Connecticut, and was settled over the 
first church in Hartford, which had enjoyed the ministerial labors of those eminent 
servants of. the cross, Thoinas Hooker and Samuel Stone. His term of service here 
embraced only a few years, as he withdrew from this church and formed a new one, now 
the south church, February 12, 1670, over which he was installed pastor. He remained 
here until his death, which occurred according to Dr, C. Mather’s catalogue in the 
Magnalia before the year 1698, although Dr. Trumbull marks the time of his decease in 
1709, and also mistakes in his Christian name, calling him Joseph (Hist. Conn. vel. ‘i. p. 
461,) and Samuel. (Vol. i. p. 492.) That the last named writer certainly mistakes as to 
the time of his death, appears from the Magnalia, the author of which speaks of him in 
connection’ with Woodbridge and Wakeman, as among those who ‘‘will never be 
forgotten, till Conneéeticut colony do forget itself, and all religion”? How uncertain are 
the predictions relating to the future esteem and veneration with which eminent men 
will be regarded! How little is known of John Whiting excepting what is gathered 
from this brief memoir ! 
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From the Cambridge church records, left by Rev. Jonathan Mitchel, (See vol. viii. p.142,) 
T learn that Mr. Whiting was married while at Cambridge—that his wife was daugbter of 
Deacon Edward Collins of that place, and sister of Rev. John Collins. (See vol. viii. 
p. 335.) Three of his children, Sybil, John and William, were born before he left 
Massachusetts. William was baptized at Cambridge, February 19, 1660, was many 
years a military officer in Connecticut, commanded the troops sent by that colony against 
Port Royal, in 1710, and was an officer in the expedition against Canada, the ensuing 
year. In 1700, he petitioned the general court of Massachusetts for a tract of land 
granted to his father before the year 1679, the original plan of which is in my possession. 
It contained 400 acres, and was situated on Salmon brook, which empties into Merrimack 
river. 

The posterity of Mr. Whiting in Connecticut has been respectable, and it is believed 
somewhat numerous. Thirteen of the name had been graduated at Yale college in 1834. 
Trumbull, Hist. Conn. i. 461, 462, 464, 492. Mather, Magnalia, 23,118. Felt, Annals 
of Salem, 195, 200, 202, 205, 535. American Quarterly Register, iv. 307. Mitchel’s 
Church Records in MS. 


SAMUEL HOOKER. 


1653. Samuer Hooxer, son of Rev. Thomas Hooker, the first minister of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., and of Hartford, Conn., who came to New England in 1633, was bern 
while his father resided in the former place, in the year 1635. He lost his excellent 
parent when he was about twelve years old, and his early education devolved on those 
who were so faithful to their charge, that he was prepared for admission into Harvard 
college, when he was fourteen years of age. He had the advice and counsel of his 
father’s colleague, Rev. Samuel Stone, in his preparation for the ministry, on which he 
entered as early as 1657. He preached early in the colony of Plymouth, where he was 
married in 1658. His wife was a daughter of Capt. Thomas Willett, then of Plymouth, 
but afterwards the first mayor of New York. The next year he was chosen to settle at 
Springfield, Mass. but he declined the invitation. In July, 1661, he succeeded Rev. 
Roger Newton, at Farmington, Conn., where, according to Dr. C. Mather, he was “an 
able, faithful and useful minister.” He died October 28, 1697, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was succeeded by the Rev. Samuel Whitman. Mr. Hooker is included in 
the list of authors whose publications were of a brief and limited character. Single 
sermons were all that issued from the press under his name, and the titles of these have 
not been obtained. 

From a MS. journal of Henry Flint, tutor of Harvard college, it appears that Mr. 
Hooker had nine sons. Daniel, one of them, was born March 25, 1679, and was 
graduated at Harvard in 1700. Descendants from the common ancestor, who died at 
Hartford, have been numerous and of distinguished character. The catalogue ot Yale 
college shows a considerable number who have been honored by that institution. 
Mather, Magnalia, i. 318, ii. 23. Pemberton MS. Chronology. Plymouth Colony 
Records in MS. Sprague, Hist. Discourse at West Springfield, ‘18. Amer. Quarterly 
Register, iv. 308, which erroneously places his ordination in 1655. Trwmbull, Hist. 
Conn. i. 294, 492. 


SAMUEL WHITING. 


1653. Samue~ Wurrina was of very respectable parentage. His father, Rev. 
Samuel Whiting, was son of John Whiting, mayor of the city of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 
England, and vice-admiral, it is believed, of the sane county, was born November 20, 
1597; was a minister at Skirbeck, came to New England in 1636, and settled at Lynn, 
where he died December 11, 1679, aged 82. His mother was a daughter of the right 
honorable Oliver St. John, a gentleman of considerable note in the time of Cromwell. 
She accompanied her husband to New England, and died at Lynn, March 3, 1678. 
Samuel was born at Skirbeck, while his father was minister there, on the 25th of March, 
1633. He was the eldest of three sons, all of whom graduated at Harvard. He was 
educated for the ministry and commenced preaching about the year 1656. The same 
year he was adinitted freeman of the Massachusetts colony. He went to Billerica in 
1658, then a new town, having been settled but five years, and was employed as a 
preacher from year to year, until November 11, 1663, when he was ordained pastor of 
the church which was organized about that time. Here he remained almost fifty years 
from his ordination, and was esteemed as Dr. Cotton Mather says, ‘a reverend, holy and 
faithful minister of the gospel.” Although a man of respectable talents, and sometimes 
called to preach on public occasions, I do not find that he published any thing. He 
preached the artillery election sermon in 1682, A manuscript volume of his sermons is 
in the library of his descendant, Rev. Moses G. Thomas, of Concord, N. H. 1 have in 
my possession part of a folio manuscript, of several hundred pages, containing sketches 
of his sermons on portions of the Assembly’s Catechism for a number of years. It was 
written by Capt. Jonathan Danforth, his parishioner, and brother of Rev. Samuel Danforth 
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of Roxbury. Mr. Whiting’s name appears in Gov. Hutchinson’s Hist. Mass. i, 248, 250, 
among the seventeen ministers who bore their testimony against the settlement of Rev. 
John Davenport in the first church in Boston; and he was one of those who presented 
an address to the general court in vindication of their conduct from the unjust charge of 
innovation, &c., made against them by a committee appointed by the house of deputies, 
in May, 1670. Mr. Whiting died February 28,1713, being almost 80 years of age. A 
poem published soon after his death, has the following lines :— 


“Whiting, we here beheld a starry light, 
Burning in Christ’s right hand and shining bright; 
Years seven times seven sent forth his precious rays, 
Unto the gospel’s profit, and Jehovah's praise.” 


Mr. Whiting was married November 12, 1656, to Dorcas Chester, of Charlestown. 
They lived together fifty-seven years. By her, who died thirteen days before her 
husband, he had ten children, seven sons, and three daughters. Four of the sons 
attained mature age, viz. 1. Samuel, born January 19, 1662, who lived in Chelmsford 
and Dunstable, and died in Billerica, March 14, 1715, aged 53, leaving sons Samuel, born 
in Chelmsford, October 22, 1687, who was one of Lovewell’s men at Pequoaseket 1725; 
Leonard, born August 12, 1693, and Joseph, born December 14, 1695, the last two born 
in Billerica. 2, John, born August 1, 1664, graduated at Harvard college. 3. Oliver, 
born November 8, 1665, and was a magistrate and representative of his native town; 
married Anna, daughter of Capt. Danforth, January 22, 1690, and had six sons and three 
daughters, of whom Samuel, the fourth son, was born September 6, 1702, resided in 
Billerica, was a deacon of the church, and died November 4, 1772, aged 70. He had 
sons (1.) Samuel, born May 18, 1730, father of Samuel Whiting, Esq. of Billerica, now 
living in his 78th year, and grandfather of Augustus Whiting, M. D., who was graduated 
at Harvard in 1816, and (2.) Zwmothy, who was father of Col. Timothy Whiting and 
Gen. John Whiting, late of Lancaster, Mass. 4. Joseph, born February 7, 1669, who, 
it is supposed, was the graduate at Harvard in 1690. He died at Billerica, Sept. 6, 1701, 
aged 32. Mather, Mugnalia, i. 454. Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 248, 250. Boston 
News Letter, dated 1713. Thompson, Hist. of Boston, in Lincolnshire, England, 
263. Hist. Memoir of Billerica, 15,16, 28. Lewis, Hist. Lynn, 127. Town Records 
of Billerica. MSS. belonging to late Edward Farmer, Esq. of Billerica, Bowen’s 
Boston News Letter. 


\ JOSHUA MOODEY. 


1653. JosHua Moopeny was son of William Moodey, who came to New England as 
early as 1634, and resided a short time at Ipswich, Mass., but made his permanent 
settlement at Newbury, where he died October 25, 1673, leaving three sons, Joshua, 
Caleb and Samuel. Joshua was born before his father’s emigration, in the year 1632. 
He received the rudiments of his early education at Newbury, and was probably prepared 
for admission to college by Rev. Thomas Parker of that town, who, besides discharging 
his ministerial duties, generally had twelve or fourteen scholars under his tuition. He 
was undoubtedly well fitted to enter college, especially, if he enjoyed the instruction of 
this eminent classical scholar. After he was graduated, he commenced the study of 
divinity, and very early began to preach. He had, before leaving Cambridge, made a 
public profession of religion and joined the church in that town. In 1658, he went to 
Portsmouth, N. H., and began his ministerial labors. The people there had been but a 
few years incorporated into a town: no church had been gathered, and Mr. Moodey was 
at first supported by a voluntary subscription, made by eighty-six persons, desirous of 
having regular preaching. On the 5th of March, 1660, by vote of the town, he was 
invited to settle in the ministry, but on some account, his ordination was delayed eleven 
years. At length, in 1671, the town having erected a new meeting-house, and a church 
consisting of nine members being gathered, Mr. Moodey was inducted into office on the 
12th of July. The sermon on the occasion was preached by himself. The services 
were attended by Rev. Thomas Cobbet, of Ipswich, Rev. John Wheelwright, of 
Salisbury, Gov. Leverett, of Boston, and several of the magistrates of Massachusetts. ; 

In the faithful discharge of his pastoral duties, and respected and beloved by his 
people, and by the neighboring ministers of Dover, Exeter and Hampton, he continued in 
this place until he was driven away by persecution, In 1684, he was selected by Edward 
Cranfield, lieutenant-governor of the province, as an object of peculiar vengeance. He 
had for some time rendered himself obnoxious by the freedom and plainness of his pulpit 
discourses, and his strictness in administering the discipline of the church, one instance 
of which’ merits particular notice. Edward Randolph, collector and surveyor of the 
customs in New England, having seized a vessel belonging to one Jeffreys, she was in - 
the night carried out of the harbor. The owner, who was a member of Mr. Moodey’s 
church, swore that he knew nothing of it; but upon trial, there appeared strong 
suspicions that he had perjured himself. He found means to make up the matter with 
Cranfield and the collector; but Mr. Moodey being concerned for the purity of his church, 
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ig requested of the lieutenant-governor copies of the evidence, that the offender might be 
fy called to account in the way of ecclesiastical discipline. Cranfield sternly refused, saying 
PP? oe that he had forgiven him, and that neither the church nor minister should meddle with 
him, and even threatened Mr. Moodey, if he should, Not intimidated, the conscientious 
‘ clergyman consulted the charch, and preached a sermon against false swearing. Then 
: the offender being called to account, was censured, and at length brought to a public 
confession. This proceeding gave great offence to Cranfield, who then had no means of 
showing his resentment. But malice ever fruitful in expedients to attain its ends, 
‘ suggested a method, which to the scandal of the English nation, has been too often 
practised. The penal laws against non-conformists were at this time executed with 
BY great rigor in England; and Cranfield, that he might play off the ecclesiastical artillery 
here, issued an order in council “that after the first of January, the ministers should 
admit all persons of suitable years, and not. vicious, to the Lord’s supper, and their 
children to baptism; and that if any person should desire baptism, or the other sacrament 
to be administered according to the liturgy of the church of Eugland, it should be done 
in pursuance of the king’s command to ihe colony of Massachusetts; and any minister 
refusing so to do, should suffer the penalty of the statutes of uniforinity.” 

On the 5th of February, the same week in which he dissolved the assembly, Cranfield 
sent Mr. Moodey a written notice by the hands of the sheriff, that on the next Sunday, 
he, with Robert Mason and John Hinckes, intended to partake of the Lord’s supper ; 
and required him to administer it to them according to the liturgy of the church of 
England. As they rightly expected, Mr. Moodey refused to comply with the order. In 
consequence of this refusal, Joseph Rayn, the king’s attorney-general, by direction of 
Cranfield, filed an information at the next court of sessions, against ‘“ Joshua Moodey, 
clerk, minister of Portsmouth, for refusing to administer the sacrament of the Lord’s 
supper according to the manner and form set forth in the book of common prayer; and 
that in contempt of the laws of the realm, for wilfully and obstinately refusing to ad- 
minister the same to the honorable Edward Cranfield, Robert Mason and John Hinckes, 
and for wilfully using some other form.” 

Mr. Moodey, in his defence, pleaded that he was not episcopally ordained as the 
statutes required; that he did not receive his maintenance according to them; and 
therefore that he was not obliged to the performance of what had been commanded ; 
that the alleged statutes were not intended for these plantations, the known and avowed 
end of their settlement being the enjoyment of freedom from the imposition of those 
laws; which freedom was allowed and confirmed by the king, in the liberty of conscience 
granted to all Protestants in the governor’s commission. He was, notwithstanding this 
defence, convicted, and sentenced to be imprisoned six months, without bail or mainprize ; 
and on the 6th of February, was committed to gaol at Great Island, without being 
permitted to see his family. His mittimus was under the hands and seals of Walter 
Barefoote, Peter Coffin, Henry Green and Henry Robie. Two of the justices of the 
court, namely, Nathaniel Fryer and Thomas Edgerly, did not assent to his conviction, 
and were soon afterwards removed from office. Mr. Moodey was kept in confinement 
in the house of Capt. Elias Steleman, (which was occupied as a gaol,) thirteen weeks, 
with liberty of the yard; and his benefice was declared to be forfeited to the crown.* 
At the expiration of that time, he was released through the solicitation of some of his 
friends; but with an injunction not to preach again in the province on penalty of farther 
imprisonment. This persecution has been regarded as One of the first cases of the kind 
which happened in this country. Dr. C. Mather, in his sermon on the death of Mr. 
Moodey, says, ‘‘as he was exemplarily zealous for a scriptural purity in the worship of 
the Lord Jesus Christ, so he submitted to an imprisonment, for that cause of God, and 
this country; wherein like Stephen, he had the honor to be the first that suffered in that ~ 
way for that cause in these parts of the world.” 

Mr. Moodey removed to Boston. He had been there but a few days, when he was 
invited by the first church to assist Rev. James Allen in “ preaching the word of God.” 
He commenced his labors in May, 1684, and remained there until 1692, when he 
returned to Portsmouth. In 1691, the people of Portsmouth having invited Rev. John 
Cotton, afterwards of Hampton, to settle there, Mr. Moodey wrote to the town on the 
29th of May, informing them that he would return, if it were their wish; and at the 
same time expressed his opinion that they had been hasty in giving a call to Mr. Cotton. 
He had previously written to the church, stating his willingness to return and renew his 
pastoral relation with them, if it were thought best, and proposed that a council should 
be called to advise them how to proceed. The selectmen did not think proper to call a 
town-meeting to lay this letter before the town, but wrote to Mr. Moodey, that they 
had consulted many individuals respecting it; that they did not see the necessity of a 
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* “The said Moodey is likewise to lose and forfeit to his majesty, his heirs and successors, the profit of 
or ra Haine benefices or promotions coming or arising in one whole year after his conviction.”—Records 
of the Court. r i 
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council; that his leaving them destitute so many years, especially after their repeated 
invitations to him to return, was evidence of his intention of quitting them altogether ; 
and that since the town had given a call to Mr. Cotton, they were not at liberty to act 
until they had received his answer. Mr. Cotton advised them to make another applica- 


_tion to Mr. Moodey, and if he did not accept this invitation, they might honestly 


provide for themselves such person as they judge fittest to supply the place of the 
ministry here.” The town accordingly voted on the 8th of October, to send another 
messenger to Mr. Moodey, and request his return, and to inform him “that in con- 
sequence of his absence, part of the town had withdrawn and provided themselves with 


@ minister, and that they were not able to maintain a minister as they had formerly done. 


Notwithstanding which, they engage, provided he return forthwith, to pay bim eighty 
pounds a year, and Jet him have the use of the glebe and parsonage house. But if he 
do not take up with the above propositions, the church and town are resolved to concern 
themselves no further with Mr. Moodey, but look upon ourselves clear from him and 
he from us.”? Mr. Moodey thought the intervention of a council of great importance, 
and was unwilling to return without the advice of one. The town and church being of 
a contrary opinion, a council was not called, and Mr. Moodey concluded to remain at 
Boston. Whether he made any further overtures to the tewn is uncertain, but they 
relaxed from their determination to have no further connection with him. On the 18th 
of January, they voted, ‘‘ That whereas our reverend pastor, Mr. Joshua Moodey, was 
for a long time agon driven from us, and the troublesomeness of the times having hitherto 
hindered his return, the town doth now invite him to return and supply his place as 
formerly ; and on that condition, the town doth engage to make good his salary in every 
respect as formerly, so long as said Mr. Moodey doth supply the place of the ministry 
here.”” The next year, at the earnest entreaties of his congregation, and by advice of 
an ecclesiastical council, he returned io Portsmouth, and resumed his pastoral care of 
the church and people in that place. He continued to discharge his parochial and other 
duties with much assiduity until the summer of 1697, when, on account of too close an 
application to his studies, he contracted some disorders, which obliged him to repair to 
Boston for medical aid. He had been there but a short time before he fell a victim to 
his disease. He died on Sunday, July 4, 1697, in the 65th year of his age, and was 
**interred in the tomb of the worshipful John Hull.” He had been a preacher forty 
years or more. His days had been checkered, but-their conclusion was’serene. He is 
represented as expiring in the vigorous faith of beholding that Redeemer, whom he had 
served in the gospel. 

Dr. C. Mather says, “ He was of a very hardy and robust constitution, and a notable 
exception to the general remark, raro solent ingenia insigniter felicia, robusta sortirt 
corpora; and it may be too prodigal of his athletic strength, in doing the service 
whereto a good master called him.’? Some estimate of his labor and industry may be 
made from the fact that he wrote between 4,000 and 5,000 sermons, and his notes “* were 
fairly and largely written.”? Great harmony subsisted between him and his parish before 
he was driven away by Cranfield’s persecution; and after his return, until his death. 
When he was confined by his last sickness at Boston, his church and people observed a 
season of fasting and prayer for his recovery. He possessed very respectable literary 
talents, and on several occasions: he exerted himself for the promotion of the interests 
of literature. In 1669, when there was a proposal for a general collection throughout 
the colony of Massachusetts, for the purpose of erecting a new brick building at Harvard 
college, the old wooden one being small and decayed, Mr. Moodey, by his exertions at 
Portsmouth, and by his influence, aided by cther friends of learning, obtained the 
subscription for that object of £60 per annum, for seven years. The address to the 
general court, communicating this instance of liberality, was undoubtedly written by 
Mr. Moodey. The following is a copy of it. 

«*To the much honored general court of Massachusetts eolony, assembled at Boston, 
May 20, 1669. The humble address of the inhabitants of the town of Portsmouth, 
humbly sheweth: That seeing by your means, under God, we enjoy much peace and 
quietness, and very worthy deeds are done to us by the favorable aspect of the govern- 
ment of this colony upon us, we accept it always in all places with all thankfulness; and 
though we have articled with yourselves for exemption from public charges, yet we 
never articled with. God and our own consciences, for exemption from gratitude, which 
to demonstrate while we were studying, the loud groans of the sinking college in its 
present low estate came to our ears, the relieving of which we account a good work for 
the house of our God, and needful for the perpetuating of knowledge both religious and 
civil among us; and our posterity after us; and therefore grateful to yourselves whose 
care and study is to seek the welfare of our Israel. y t : 

«The premises considered, we have made a collection in our town of sixty pounds 
per annum, (and hope to make it more) which said sum is to be paid annually for these 
seven years ensuing, to be improved at the discretion of the honored overseers of the 
college for the behoof of the same, and the advancement of good literature there ; 
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hoping withal that the example of ourselves, (which have been accounted no people,) 
will provoke the rest of the country to jealousy; (we mean an holy emulation in so good 
a work,) and that this honored court will in their wisdom see most vigorously to act for 
diverting the sad omen to poor New England, if a college begun and comfortably upheld 
while we were little, should sink, now we are grown great; especiaily, after so large 
and profitable an harvest that this country and other places have reaped from the same. 

«Your acceptance of our good meaning herein will further oblige us to endeavor the 
approving ourselves to be your thankful and humble servants.” This was signed in the 
name and behalf of the rest of the subscribers, by John Cutt, Richard Cutt and Joshua 
Moodey. It was presented to the court,by the last two, on the 20th of May, 1669, when 
it was gratefully accepted, ‘and the governor, in the name of the whole court, met 
together, returned the thanks of the court for their pious and liberal gilt in the college 
herein mentioned.” 

Of this institution, in the prosperity of which Mr. Moodey felt so strong an interest, 
he was, on the death of president Rogers, in 1684, invited to become the head, but he 
declined the invitation, preferring his situation as assistant minister of the first church in 
Boston. 

Mr. Moodey distinguished himself by his opposition to the infatuation which prevailed 
in 1692, in the prosecutions against those who were supposed to be guilty of the crime 
of witchcraft. Av that period, when it was hazardous for an individual to question, the 
correctness of the judicial trials, and much more so to oppose the rash proceedings of 
the courts, he stood forth the friend of the persecuted and distressed. The following 
instance of his courage and benevolence was preserved by the late Rev. Dr. Bentley, of 
Salem. The wife of Mr. Philip English,a lady well bred, and in affluent circumstances, 
belonging to Salem, was accused of witchcraft. Her husband, who was a merchant of 
great respectability, visited her in prison; and he soon was accused of the same crime. 
On some kind of pretence, they were removed to the gaol in Boston, where they were 
visited by Mr. Moodey, who invited them to church, and preached before them from 
these words, “If they persecute you in one city, flee to another.” He meant that the 
sacred advice, which he gave, should be literally understood and followed. He more 
than assisted them/in making the application. He procured the means of their escape 
and conveyance from Boston to New York; wrote letters to Gov. Fletcher, of that 
place; and secured them a respectable reception and safe retreat. In the following 
year, when the delusion had in some degree passed away, Mr. and Mrs. English 
returned, and ever gratefully and justly ascribed their preservation to the intrepidity 
and benevelence of Mr. Moodey. This beneficent man was however a sufferer for his 
virtue. The prejudices of the times were against him for the very act of fortitude above 
related; and he left Boston with a diminished reputation in the eyes of the multitude. 
But he had a better testimony in his favor, than that of public applause, even the witness 
of a good conscience before God. 

The publications of Mr. Moodey were, the artillery election sermon, 1674, from the 
text, 1 Cor. ix. 26, 4to pp. 48; practical discourses on communion with God in his 
house, 1685; (this work was reprinted in a 16mo edition in 1746,) and the court election 
sermon in 1692. John Dunton says he was well known for his practical treatises. He 
is supposed to be the writer of the epitaphs on Mrs. Bailey and Rev. Thomas Bailey, 
preserved in the history of Watertown. 

Of the family of Mr. Moodey, I have been unable to obtain a full account. It appears 
that he was twice married, and it seems probable from Gov. Hutchinson’s collection of 
papers, p. 464, that his first wife, was sister of Rev. John Collins, of London, and that 
she died about 1674. His last wife was widow Ann Jacobs, of Ipswich. His children 
who survived hiin were Samuel, who was graduated in 1689, and was for some years a 
preacher, afterwards a magistrate; Martha, who married Rev. Jonathan Russell, of 
Barnstable ; Sarah, who married Rev. John Pike, of Dover, and Hannah. In his last 
will and testament, Mr. Moodey directs, «If I die in Portsmouth, my body shall be laid 
in the burying-place there, under the great stone, by: the side of the oak, where I 
buried my first wife and the deceased children | had by her ;—hereby strictly, inhibiting 
those profuse expenses in mourning, or otherwise so frequently wasted at funerals.” . To 
his children, he gives the following charge :—* TI do also lay the solemn injunctions of a 
tender and dying father upon all my children, that they love one another dearly, and 
that there be no difference between them about any thing I shall leave them. And in 
order to the preventing any difference, [ advise them to meet as soon as they may after 
my decease, and discourse and share matters between them, while the remembrance of a 
dead father is fresh and warm upon their souls.” , 

Belknap, Hist. NV. H. i. 64, 65, 91, 104—109, 439, 440. Adams, Annals: of Ports- 
mouth, 42, 43, 51, 55, 79—91, 96, 99, 108, 109. Emerson, Hist. of the First Church 
in Boston, 134, 135, 142. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 104—115. Holmes, Annals of 
America, i. 467. Hubbard, Hist. N. E. 608. 2 Coll. Mass. Hist. Soc. i. 101, vi. 608. 
Coll. of Farmer and Moore, ii. 261—264. Thomas, Hist. Printing, i. 261. Francis, 
Hist. Watertown, 141. Alden, Coll. of Epitaphs, ii. 175—178. 
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HELO MAE eee One OyAv ee Mat Rol ’T yO.R JT Hey LAD: 


[Communicated by a Member of the Theological Department, Yale College.] 


White past ages, with scarcely a dissenting voice, have ascribed poeti- 
cal pre-eminence to the Iliad of Homer, many at present would degrade it 
to a much lower rank ‘in_ the scale of excellence. What then is its real 
merit? Did the wisest of the ancients—Socrates, Aristotle, and Longinus ; 
did the scholars of more recent periods—Milton, Pope, and Addison—err 
in pronouncing it the most perfect of human compositions? Were the 
myriads of its admirers, whose voices have been lifted in its favor like the 
waves of the sea, mistaken? Or are there nct circumstances, peculiar to 
our own time, which might naturally mislead our judgment? ‘To prove 
this to be the fact is my exclusive object. 

The unquestionable superiority of the moderns, in some branches of 
knowledge, induces a belief, that they are superior in all respects. The 
poorest of our citizens can transmit intelligence with a rapidity and cer- 
tainty unknown to a Persian despot,—he may own a library, to purchase 
which would have impoverished a Grecian king,—he may procure for his 
female friends such robes as a Roman emperor confessed himself too poor 
to buy for his empress. Considerations like these make us regard antiquity 
much as Bonaparte, when arbiter of Europe, may be supposed to have 
looked back on the weakness, obscurity, and ignorance of his infancy. 
From our superiority in science, we are prone to infer an equal superiority 
in poetry. Our lofty pride disdains to treat as equals in poetry, men who 
were exronauts only on Pegasus; who thought the whole solar system, ser- 
vitors of this little earth ; whose notions of the world were bounded by the 
pillars of Hercules. The antiquity of Homer thus becomes to our minds a 
proof of his inferiority. 

But ought we not to remember, that the advancement of science comes 
from the labor of many hands, as the Amazon is the product of a thousand 
rills; while poetry may be carried to its highest excellence by a single 
master mind, as the fabled Minerva sprang forth perfect from the brain of 
Jove? Is it asked, why this difference between physics and poetry ? The 
answer is obvious. The former require, for their investigations, instru- 
ments which are the last result of refinement, and laboratories which were 
unknown to the simplicity of earlier ages; the latter asks only the energies 
of the soul within, as its apparatus, and employs the whole domain of nature 
as its workshop. Natural philosophers at every step are thwarted by the 
stubbornness of matter, to overcome which they find time, toil, and money 
indispensable ; they are dependent for success on the capricious favor of 
patrons, nay, of winds and weather ; and those of earlier times were stran- 
gers to many facilities for prosecution of their researches, which have been 
struck out by the ingenuity of after periods. But the poet, wherever he 
walks, sees materials of his art in the blue of heaven, the roar of ocean, 
the conflict of passion, the bliss and wo, the dignity. and meanness, the 
firmness and fickleness of his fellow-man. ‘To invest these with the magic 
coloring of poetry, man needs to rely, not on others, but on himself. The 
genius, who first essays these themes, will be as sure to preoccupy much 
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that is most poetical, as he who first finds a mine of diamonds is to cull its 
choicest specimens. Newton could not have written the Principia, had he 
been like Homer, “a blind old man of Scio’s rocky isle ;” but the ‘ Tale 
of Troy Divine” would have gained nothing, had the seventeenth century 
seen Homer like Newton, a son of sea-girt Albion. 

Besides, in these days of cold philosophy, what imagination can con- 
ceive how much more puetical the same object was to an ancient than it 
is to a modern. The latter, views thunder and lightning as a natural effect 
of clouds differently electrified, approaching each other ; the former, in the 
same phenomena, heard the voice of a God, saw his red right hand ready to 
whelm a guilty world in ruin. Poets at present consider wind as a neces- 
sary consequence of air at different temperatures in different places ; but 
not a blast swept by Homer, which bore not a God. The bellowings of 
the deep were the mandates of Neptune. Every rainbow, which spanned 
the sky, was a train of the wind-footed Iris. Aurora brought in the welcome 
light, and at shut of evening flowers came Hesperus, the harbinger of dark- 
ness. The-mystery, which thus, as with a dazzling halo, encircled all 
nature, science has dispelled ; but it has at the same time bereft nature of 
its poetic power. A modern looks on nature as we look on the past, where 
all is plain, prosing, matter-of-fact; an ancient gazed on nature as we 
muse on the future,—mysterious, romantic, poetic, full of bright, and long, 
and beckoning years :— 


“ And every form, that fancy can repair, 
From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.” 


{s the antiquity of Homer, then, any proof of his inferiority ? 

The low state of classical learning, for the last generation, is an addi- 
tional reason why the Iliad has come into disrepute. It has not been under- 
stood. At most colleges it has been thrown out of the list of studies. 
Even where nominally read, it is undertaken with so slight a knowledge of 
Greek, and studied so superficially, that it would be scarcely a greater 
miracle, if a British tourist, who scribbles a six weeks’ excursion in the 
United States, should form an impartial judgment of our country, than that 
students should form a just estimate of Homer. Who can wonder, then, 
that in an age characterized by contempt of the past, our youth are bold 
to declare his merits as a poet to have been overrated? But were the 
Iliad thoroughly studied, it is hard to believe, that the opinions of this age 
would not coincide with those of all former periods. For what constitutes 
poetic excellence? Do you seek an invention, that can create a world of 
its own, or wield every thing in the actual world to subserve its purpose,— 
a power to throw round its fictions an air of probability and vividness, 
which fixes attention, and fires imagination, till one fancies himself moving 
amid its scenes? You have it in the Iliad, based on a renowned national 
enterprise, redolent of youthful vigor and the glory of courage. Do you love 
what is gay, lively, and mirthful,—the siren song of prosperity? Read 
the restoration of Chryseis,—the feast of the gods,—the encampment on 
the plain of Troy. Or do you say, it is better to sympathize in the mourn- 
ings of the miserable? Look to the tent of Achilles,—see Priam fallen 
from his former high estate,—forced to beg his Hector’s corpse from 
Hector’s haughty conqueror. Do you love to behold the patriot, dead to 
his own interest, and devoted to his country’s—fighting, watching, bleed- 
ing, dying in her defence? Look at Hector,—view him in the midnight 
council, or view him on the day of battle. Does your heart thrill at the 
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sound of the trumpet, the confused noise of conflict, the garments rolled 
in blood? Has ever poet sung of battles like Homer? What are the 
battles of Paradise Lost to him who has once read Homer? They are the 
sham-fights of militia to a veteran of Bunker Hill. Here, if any where, 
will the bosom heave, the veins swell, the nerves be new-strung, as if the 
mantle of some departed hero were resting upon you. 

Have you, from infancy, felt the pathos of Judah’s plea to Joseph in 
behalf of Benjamin? You have its counterpart in Priam’s supplication for 
Hector. Have you been impressed with the grandeur with which Milton 
opens his vast design? And could you fail to feel the power of its original, 
the opening of the Iliad? If you have admired the clearness, force, and 
freshness, the simplicity and truth to nature, of Shakspeare, could you be 
blind to the same excellencies in Homer ? Who has not marked the graphic 
power, and perspicuous elegance of Scott, by which he comes home to the 
business and bosoms of the.bulk of mankind,—by which he touches those 
sympathies, which respond but faintly to the metaphysics of Milton, or the 
morality of Wordsworth? This quality is characteristic of Homer, that 
made him, among his own nation, the idol of all—emphatically, the poet of 
the people. The eloquence of Demosthenes surpassed that of Cicero and 
all others chiefly in this; while they gained admiration for themselves, he 
riveted men’s minds on his subject. This, too, is the crowning excellence 
of Homer. While we sympathize with Milton’s lamentation for his loss of 
sight, while we see in Byron’s heroes, pictures of himself; in Homer, the 
hand of the artist disappears. We forget the blind old man of Scio’s rocky 
isle; engrossed with the gods and godlike men, who rise on every side,— 
we seem assimilated to their greatness, fired with their enthusiasm, emu- 
lous of their achievements. 

If these are the undeniable characteristics of Homer, there is no danger 
of overrating his merits. Let him stand, then, as he ever has, done, pre- 
eminent among poets, as the Amazon among rivers, as Niagara among 
cataracts, as Himmalah among mountains. Let his Iliad remain, what it 
ever has been, the study of youth, the recreation of manhood, the solace 
of old age. The bard to whom giants in genius have, through time, con- 
fessed their obligations, let the youth of America reverence. He who has 
stamped his image, on every thing valuable in European literature, let his 
mantle rest on the sons of Columbia. 
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LITERARY INSTITUTIONS IN FRANCE. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC INSTITUTIONS IN PARIS, AND 
OTHER PARTS OF THE KINGDOM,’ NOT CONNECTED 
WITH THE UNIVERSITY OF FRANCE. 


[Communicated at the Editor’s request, by the Rev. Robert Baird, Paris.] 


In a former article, [August, 1836,] I gave an account of the University of 
France, together with some notices of the history of education in this king- 
dom. J now propose to give a brief description of the most important literary 
and scientific institutions and establishments in Paris, and other parts of the 
kingdom, which are not connected with the University of France, and therefore 
not under the direction and control of the Royal Council of Instruction. These 
institutions are, some of them, under the direction of the minister of public 
instruction; others appertain to the department of the minister of war, or the 
minister of the interior; whilst some are wholly independent of any control, 
excepting what may be experienced from the civil power in case of an infrac- 
tion of the act of incorporation, by which they were organized and recognized. 
I begin with 


SECTION I. 
Royal College of France. 
(Place, Cambray.) - 


The Royal College of France was established in 1530, by Francis I., the 
restorer of letters in France. He created in it twelve professorships, viz. for 
instruction in Greek, Hebrew, Eloquence, Philosophy, Mathematics, and Medi- 
cine. There were afterwards added successively others for Canon Law, 
Botany, Chirurgery, etc., until the number of professorships amounted to nine- 
teen. In 1774, this college was recognized, and the course of instruction was 
fixed as it is at present, except that the two chairs for the Chinese and Sanscrit 
languages were established in 1814, by Louis XVIII., and three others for 
Political Economy, History of Comparative Legislation, and Archeology were 
created by royal ordinances in the year 1831. ‘The professors are appointed by 
the king, and the college is under the authority of the minister of public in- 
struction. The course of instruction is public. 


M. the Baron Silvester de Sacy, Administrator. Messrs. Caussin de Perceval, Jun., Arabic. 
M. Savart, Keeper of the Cabinet of Natural History, Baron Silvester de Sacy, Persian. 
M. Sédillot, Secretary of the Administrator. Desgranges, Turkish. — 
Stanislas Julien, Chinese Lang. and Liter. 
Lecturers and Royal Professors. and Tartar-Mantehou. 7 
. Burnouf (Eugéne), Sanscrit Lang. and Lit. 
Messrs. Binet, Astronomy. Boissonade, Uiest Lang. and Literature. 


Lacroix, Mathematics. 


Biot, Markematioal Dayetes Jouffroy, Greek and Latin Philosophy. 
h ; ysics. 


Burnouf, Sen., Latin Eloquence. 


Ampére, Experimental Physics. Tissot, Latin Poetry 

’ as ssot, Ye 
Magendie, Medicine. Ampére, Jun., French Literature. 
Baron Thénard, Chemistry. Rossi, Political Economy. 


Elie de Beaumont, Vatural History. 

De Portets, Law of Vatwre and of Nations. 

Letronne, History and Morals. 

Etienne Quatremére, Hebrew, Chaldce, and 
Syriac Languages. 

All these professors deliver lectures from two to three times a week, except 
M. Letronne, who delivers lectures only once a week. This college has long 
maintained a well-merited celebrity. It is a noble monument of true liberality 
and wisdom on the part of the government. ; 


, Archeology. 

Lerminier, History of Comparative Legis- 
lation. 

Marquis de Pastoret, Honorary Professor. 
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. Royal Pelytechnique School. 
(Rue Descartes, Mount St. Genevieve. ) 


This school was placed, by an ordinance of the 30th of October, 1832, under 
the direction of the minister of war. Its government is military in its character. 
Its general object is to diffuse instruction in the mathematical sciences, natural 
philosophy, chemistry, drawing, etc. Its special object .may be said to be, to 
train young men for the artillery service on land and on ocean, military en- 
gineering, civil engineering, (or that employed in the laying of roads, the erec- 
tion of bridges, and the working of mines, etc.) maritime engineering, the manu- 
facture of powder and’ saltpetre ; and, in a word, for all other public services 
which require extended knowledge of the physical and mathematical sciences, 
as well as the teaching of those sciences. 

The candidates for the Polytechnique School are admitted only after a rigid 
examination, according to a programm which is published every year. 

The length of a complete course of instruction in this institution is two years. 
The pupils, however, in case of sickness, obtain leave to spend three years, but 
never a longer time. They are required to undergo an examination on all the 
branches which they have been taught, at the end of the first year before they 
can commence the studies of the second, and at the close of the course before 
they are allowed to enter the schools of application. 

Each student has to pay 1,000 francs, (nearly $200,) annually, as well as 
furnish his clothes, books, and other things necessary for his studies. 

Twenty-four gratuitous places, or foundations, are provided by the govern- 
ment for the benefit of pupils whose pecuniary circumstances are not easy. Of 
these twenty-four places, eight are attributed to the department of the interior, 
twelve to that of war, and four to that of the marine. 

The council of instruction, in this school, is occupied with all that relates to 
the instruction and studies of the pupils. It is composed of the commandant, 
president, the second in command, the director of the studies, the professors, 
the drawing master, and the hbrarian. by ; 

The council of administration is charged with all that relates to the adminis- 
tration. It is composed of the commandant, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, two professors, two inspectors of studies, the 
administrator, and the treasurer. ; 

The council of perfection (perfectionment) is occupied with the means of per- 
fecting and directing the instruction so as to make it most available for the pub- 
lic service ; with reducing the programms of instruction and examinations ; with 
the harmonizing of the instruction of the polytechnique school with that of the 
schools of application. It proposes regulations for the promotion of order, dili- 
gence of the pupils, and to assure the best employment of time. This council 
is composed of the commandant of the school, the president, the second in com- 
mand, the director of studies, the permanent examiners, and an examiner of 
admissions, three members of the academy of sciences, three professors of the 
school, and one member of each public services, which are maintained at the 


polytechnique school. 


Erat-Masgor. Staff--offcers. | INSTRUCTION. 
Messrs. Tholosé, Field Marshal, Commandant. = : 
Espéronnier, Lieut. Col. ‘of Artillery, second Director of Studies. 
in command. M. Dulong, Member of the Academy of Sciences, 
Bonie, Captain of Artillery, i set of 
Demiau, idem. drespecegre Permanent Examiners. 
Bugnot, Captain of Engineers, ( of Studies. : ; 
Descharriéres, idem. is M. Poisson, of the Academy of Sciences. 
Bouyn de Perreuse, Captain Instructor of Baron de, Prony,—Peer of France, idem. 
Infantry. an te 
Clément, Examiners of Admission. 
Subra 4 o i 
Giscaro, Adjutants. M. Dinet, M. Lotehurg de Fourcy, 
Chatenet, Baron Reynaud, M. Bourbon. 
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Temporary Examiners. 


M. Demonferraud, M. Babinet. 


M. Chevreul, 
Professors, Masters, §c. 


Mathieu, Mem. of the Acad. of Scien. Analysis and 

Navier, idem. Mechanics. 

Leroy, Analysis Applied and Descriptive Geometry. 

Machines, Sur- 

Savary, of the Acad. of Sciences} veying, and So- 
: cial Arithmetic. 

Lamé, Physics. 

Gay-Lussac, of the Acad. of Sciences, 

Baron Thenard, Peer of Frunce, 

Gauthier, (Martin Pierre,) Architecture. 

Dubois, French Composition. 

Hase,—of the Acad. of Inserip, and Belles-Lettres,— 

German Language, 
Mac Carthy, English. 
Lemire, (Jos.,) Master of Drawing. 


Chemistry. 


Lordon, idem. 
Couder, idem. 
Steuben, idem. 
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Brune, Master of Topographical Drawing. 


Coriolis, Repetitor, t Analysis and Mechanics. 


Liouville, idem. 

Olivier, idem. Descriptive Geometry. 

Girard, idem. ‘Geographical Laborers. 

Duhamel, idem. Machines, Surveying, and So- 
cial Arithmetic, 

Lehot, idem. Physics. 

Dumas, of the Acad. of Scien. Repetitor, ) Chemis- 

Pelouze, idem. try. 

Jodot, Repetitor. Architecture. 


St. Hilaire, (Bartélemy,) idem. French Composition. 
Gauthier, (James,) idem. German Language. 


Administration of the Health Service. 


Desnoyers, Administrator. 

Marielle, Treasurer and Keeper of Archives. 
Fourcy (O.), Librarian 

Piron (Camillus), Physician and Surgeon. 
Garreau, Assistant Surgeon. 

Lacoste, General Keeper of the Materiel. 


| Brocchi, ee Raerh 
Gaultier de Claubry, wie catok Sy teresa 
Obellianne, 


/ 


This celebrated school dates from March 11, 1794. Under the government 


of Bonaparte, it underwent various modifications. 


By an ordinance of Louis 


XVIII, dated September 4, 1816, it was completely reorganized and placed 
under the special protection of the Duc d’Angouléme. A great number of ex- 
cellent officers, engineers, and scientific men have been educated at this school. 
Pupils are admitted from the age of sixteen to twenty. The instruction is 
exceedingly thorough. The present number of pupils is usually about three 
hundred, 


SECTION Il. 
Military Schools. 
1. Military Gymnasia. 


There is a normal military gymnasium at Paris, and five military gymnasia, 
situated in different parts of the kingdom, for the special instruction of the 
troops in the five military divisions or districts into which France is divided. 

M. Amoros, Colonel of Infantry, is Inspector. 


Normal Military School. 
(Situated near the Champs de Mars, Pavis.) 


This establishment, into which both civil and military pupils are admitted, 
serves also for the instruction of the troops of the garrison of Paris. Both civil 
and military professors are attached to it to train directors and monitors for the 
gymnasia in the divisions or districts of the kingdom, and to secure uniformity 
in the subjects and mode of instruction in those establishments. The directors 
and ‘professors of those establishments are chosen from among the pupils of this 
normal military school.. 


M. Amoros, Colonel of Infantry, Director. 


M. Batsale, Lieutenant, Commandant of the Mili- 


tary Dépot attached to the Gymnasium. 


Gymnasium OF THE Dryision oF Arras, 
M. Beauchamp, Lioutenant, Director. 
Gymnasium or THE Diyiston or Mrerz. 


M. Simonnot, Lieutenant, Director. 


GYMNASIUM OF THE Division oF STRasBurRG, 


M. Boulanger, Sub.-Lieutenant, Director. 


GyMNasiIuM oF THE Division oF Lyons. 


M. Caillier, Lieutenant, Director. 


GyMNaAsiuM OF THE Diviston or MontTPeLuizR. 


M. Beaulincourt, Lieutenant, Director. 


* The office of a Repetitor (or Repeater) is to take the students over the same subj i 
) i s ti 
have heard a professor, and go more fully into details, and explain what they may od NEMO MANS compe. 


hended. 


Pay tars 
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2. Sprcian Micirary Scuoon or Sr. Cyr. 


At this school each pupil is required to pay 1,500 francs, besides 750 for his 
clothing, of which a minute description is sent to his parents at the time of his 
admission. 

Every candidate is required to prove that he isa French citizen, either by 
birth or by naturalization. 

The candidates must not be less than eighteen, nor more than twenty-one 
years of age, on the Ist of October of the year.in which they make application 
for admission. Nevertheless, the sub-officers and soldiers of the regular corps 
may be admitted until the age of twenty-five years, provided they have not 
arrived at that age before the Ist of January of the current year, and that they 
have been at least two years in actual service on the Ist of October of the same 
year. 

The examinations for places in the special military school are held annually 
at Paris, and in the chief cities of the kingdom at the same time at which those 
for places in the polytechnique school are held, and by the same examiners. 
Programms, specifying the attainments previously required for this examination, 
are published every year, three months beforehand. The young men who wish to 
be competitors for places in this school are required to inscribe their names as 
candidates, at the office of the prefect of the department in which their parents 
or guardians have their legal residence, before the 10th of June, and to depose, 
Ist, a certificate of their birth, according to due form; 2. A declaration made 
by some physician or surgeon attached to a civil or military hospital, that they 
have been vaccinated, that they are free from any contagious disease, and that 
they are not afflicted by any infirmity which might render them unfit for the 
service ; 3. A certificate of the sub-prefect, countersigned by the prefect, show- 
ing that their parents are able to meet their expenses at the school; 4. A pri- 
vate contract, in which their parents engage to pay the expenses of their educa- 
tion, quarterly in advance, into the treasury of the receiver-general of the 
department of Seine and Oise, and meet the expenses of their clothing, &c. 
The candidates can only be examined in the arrondissement (or county) in 
which their parents reside, or in that in which they have completed their pre- 

’ vious studies. 

The results of all the examinations are submitted to a committee, or jury of 
judges, upon whose proposition the minister of state for war prepares a list of 
the nominations, and presents it for the approbation of the king. When his 
majesty has pronounced his decision, letters of appointment are sent to all the 
candidates accepted, with the indication of the time when they ought to present 
themselves at the military school at St. Cyr. 

The pupils are not received at the school but upon the presentation of a 
written, voluntary engagement to enter a regiment of infantry or cavalry, ac- 
cording to the conditions of the law of the 2Ist of March, 1832, on the recruit- 
ment of the army, and the royal ordinance of the 28th of April of the same 

ear. 
. The pupils admitted to the special military school, remain there two years. 
At the expiration of that period, they undergo an examination for going out 
of it. Those who do not give satisfaction at that examination may remain 
another year, unless very grave circumstances occasion a forced suspension of 
their studies. 


Etat-Major. Messrs. Duhousset, Professor of Tepogr coy, ' 
——, Field Marshal, Commandant. Pernetty, Professor of the Military Art, 


Tai Salarof bniantnveees History, and Administration. ’ 

Be eee ad WN bares Cana Pupier, Adjunct to the Cour set Ia 
mandant. cations. 

Rocquancourt, Captain of the Etat-Major, 
and Sub- Director. 

Géry, Chief of Battalion. 

Thiroux, Captain of Artillery. 

Boussenard, 

Bougerel, ; Captains. 


Messrs, 


Petit, Treasurer. 

Guillaumot, Steward. \ 

Villeméjane, Secretary, Keeper of Archives, 
and Librarian. 

Abbé Blanc, Chaplain. 


——., 


’ 
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Civil Professors. Messrs. Treuenthal, German Language 
‘ wiv (4) = 
Messrs. Emy, Fortifications. Lefaivre, e ie 
Barthe, Belles-Lettres and Military De Joannis, Physician, 
tte ights. C 

peer . pe uated Assistant Surgeons. 
Guay. y History and Geography. ssp : fa , 
Buron, Descriptive Geography. Lerminier, Consulting Physician, Paris. 
Peyrard, Mathematics and Topography. Le Mazurier, Honorary and Second consult- 
Collin, Physics and Chemistry. ing Physician, Versailles. 
Aen pas Professor. Poirson, Consulting Surgeon, Paris. 
Chatillon, Bp Soupene; : Drawing. Moreau, Consulting Surgeon, Versailles. 
Boisselier, 


3. Royvat Minitary Corxuece or LA FLEcHE. 


This college is placed under the direction of the minister of war. It is de- 
signed for the education of the sons of officers without fortune, and by prefer- 
ence of orphans. 

The number of pupils, maintained at the public expense, is three hundred on 
complete burses or scholarships, and one hundred on demi-burses. / 

Children are also admitted who pay their expenses. The cost of a whole 
pension (that is, all expenses of the school) is 860 francs ; and that of a demi- 
pension, is 425 francs. 

The age of admission is from ten to twelve years. 


Etat-Major. Messrs. Debette, Messrs. Remars, 
, d : Hézod Malz ie 
Messrs. Carré, Commandant, Director of Studies. pian Herby: aaj 
Le Breton, Second in Command, Sub-Direc- ‘ : Say = we cigs 
tor of Studies. 10 Adjuncts, who give instruction in elementary 
Chastan, Captain. studies. 2 Writing-masters. 
Roergue de Serviez, 
Claricie, Lieutenants. . Administration. 
Breton, 
Messrs. Georget de la Chesnais, Treasurer, Secre- 
REP ROTTON tary, Keeper of the Archives, and Libra- 
3 rian. 
‘Profeasers Chaupe, Steward. 
Messrs. Beauchef, Messrs. Lemoine, Chapel. 
po rralies eae Abbé Peretti, Chaplain. 
as ’ 
Affichard. Gaston : 
Besse, Deutsch, Health Service. 
De Lignac, Liébrich, M. Lépine, Physician. 
Lalanne, Bruneau, Renou, Surgeon. 


Note. There is a school for girls, the daughters of officers, at St. Denis, where there are several hun- 


dred receiving their education at the public ex i ori i i ae 
i © expense, in whole or i . Dy = 
lishment, and well conducted. P ’ n part. It is amost interesting estab 


4, Scnoon ror ARTILLERY AND ENGINEERING, AT Merz. 


2 This school, which was established, by a decree, on the 4th of October, 1802, 
is designed to form officers for the service of royal corps of artillery and fortifi- 
cation. The pupils who belong to it are taken from among those of the poly- 
technique schools, and are such as are discovered to be admissible into the 
public services, after an open examination, to that effect, after the Ist of Octo- 
ber of each year, at the latter school, and which determines the branch to which 
they are devoted. They receive, from the time of their admission, the brevet 
of sub-lieutenants, which takes its date from the Ist of October of the year of 
their leaving the polytechnique school. The pupils who are sub-lieutenants of 
artillery and engineering at the school of application, are subject to the same 
regulations in regard to instruction and discipline, according to the division to 
which they appertain. The duration of the course of study is two years, or 
three at most. At the end of that time, those pupils whose final examination 
has been satisfactory, are classed “definitively in that branch of the public ser- 
vice to which their merits entitle them. They are then placed in the corps of 
artillery and engineering, to fulfil the duties of lieutenants, prescribed to the 
pupils by the laws of April 14th, 1832. In consequence of the time consecrated 
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by the pupils to their instruction, four years of preliminary studies are reckoned 

to each one of them, previously to the epoch of their admission to the school of 

application. These four years are counted as years of effective service, in the 

permicnt of their retired pension, and for admission into the order of legion of 
onor. 


Messrs. Baron Pelletier, Field Marshal of Artillery, 


Messrs. Caignart de Sauley, 4djunct of idem. 
Commandant in Chief. 


Piobert, Military Art and Fortification. 


Viansson-Ponte, Captain, Aide-de-Camp. 

Bergére, Colonel of Engineers, Second in 
command, 

Peupion, Chief of squadron of Artillerists. 

Gallice, Chief of battalion of Engineers. 


Noizet, Military Architecture and Con- 
struction. 

Beauchelet, Permanent Fortification. 

De Vidaillan, idem. Adjunct. 

De Contencin, idem. Adjunct. 


Morel, Captain of the Ist of Artillery. Gosselin, Military Art and Surveying. 


Barbier, idem. Taillefer, Chemistry. 
Migout, idem. Pelletier, Drawing. 
Didion, Captain of the 2d of Artillery. Mall, German Language. 
Em idem. t Hey, Art of Riding. 


3 
Bizot de Charmois, Captain of Engineers. 
De Haldat du Lys, idem. 
Livet, idem. 
Vallée, Surgeon Major. 


Simon, Adjunct. 


Different Services of the School. 
Messrs. De Lamogére, Keeper of the Library. 
Gacon, Treasurer. 
Aimé, Keeper of the Chemical and Nat. 

Phil. Laboratory. 

Savart, Artist, Mechanician. 
Schuster, Keeper of the Enginery. 
Dépréaux, Keeper of the Artillery. 


Professors and Adjuncts. 


Messrs. Persy, Physics and Mathematics. 
Clerc, Topography. 
Soleirol, Construction. 
Ardant, Adjunct. 
Morin, Mechanics. 


5. Scnoot or APPLICATION OF THE Royat Corps or THE Erat-Masor. 


(In the Rue de Grenelle-St.-Germain, Hotel de Sens, Paris.) 


This school is designed to form pupils for the service of the Etat-Major, or 


staff-officers. 


These pupils are chosen from among those of the special military school and 
of the polytechnique school who are qualified to receive the brevet of sub- 
lieutenants, as well as from among the sub-lieutenants of the army. 

The duration of their studies is two years. At the end of that time, the pupils 
who have sustained a satisfactory examination are called in the order of their 
number, to fulfil the office of lieutenants vacant in the corps of the staff-officers, 
and are detached for four years in the regiments of infantry and cavalry of the 
army. 


Srarr-OFFIicers. Messrs. ieecbas Fortification. 
, Military Art and History. 


Messrs. Miot, Field Marshal, Commandant. sieaer ae 
Mazé, Artillery. 


Caminade, Colonel, Director of Study. 
Valery de Siriaque, Chief of Squadron, 
Faulte du Puyparlier, Captain. 

La Rouviére, Captain. 

Jouffroy, idem. 


Civil Professors. 


Messrs. Girard, Descriptive Geography. 


Guyot B 
Debacq, Adjunct. Dr Renee 


Gautier, 3 
ign Languages. 
Demmler, woreg Ae 


Lozés, Fencing. 


Military Professors. 


Messrs. Raynal, Military Administration. 


Salneuve, Topograph Choppin, Art of Riding. 

Lapie, , prea Lacroix, Health Service. ‘ 
Levillain, Geography and Statistics. Galizot, Secretary, Keeper of the Archives, 
Michaud, =| and Librarian. 


6. Royat Scuoon or Cavaury, aT Saumur. 


This is one of the most complete and extensive establishments of the kind in 
the world. It embraces in its course of instruction every thing relating to the 
cavalry duties and services. It was instituted, in 1825, by a royal ordinance. 
The instruction includes, also, instrumental music adapted to the,cavalry ser- 
vice. It is under the direction of a commandant (Col. Duport) and twenty or 


twenty-five teachers and other agents. ‘ 


i. 
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SECTION IV. © 


Naval Schools. 


There are naval schools at the following towns and cities: Dunkirk, Calais, 
Boulogne, Collioure, Dieppe, Rouen, Fécamp, Havre, Honfleur, Caen, Cher- 
bourg, Granville, St. Malo, St. Brieuc, Paimpol, Morlaix, Brest, Quimper, Belle- 
Ile, Lorient, Vannes, Le Croisic, Paimboeuf, Nantes, Sables-d’Olonne, La 
Rochelle, Rochefort, Libourne, Blaye, Bordeaux, Bayonne, St. Jean-de-Luz, 
St. Valery-s-Som., Narbonne, Agde, Cette, Arles, Marseilles, La Ciotat, 
Toulon, St. Tropez, Antibes, and Bastia, and Ajaccio in Corsica. 

These schools are generally small and under the direction of one or two 
instructors. Those of Brest and Lorient are, however, on a more extensive 
scale. At the latter place there is a school of application of maritime engineer- 
ing. The students are chosen from among those of the polytechnique school 
who have spent at least two years at that institution. M. Reech is the Director 
of Study. 


SECTION V. 


Royal Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
(Rue St. Jacques, No. 256.) 


This noble institution may be considered as taking its date from the exer- 

tions of the Abbé de l’Epée, who began on his own resources, about the year 
1770 to conduct a school of forty pupils. His school was visited, in 1777, by 
the emperor Joseph I, of Austria, who was then on a visit to Paris. The em- 
peror was so much surprized at what he saw, that he excited the queen to visit 
the institution. This led to the bestowment of royal patronage. The Abbé 
VEpée died in 1790, and was succeeded by the Abbé Sicard. The latter died 
in 1822, and was succeeded by the Abbé Borel. During the revolution, the 
institution was removed to the buildings which it now occupies. 
' This institution is under the immediate supervision of the minister of the 
interior. It is administered by an honorary committee of seven members who 
give their services gratuitously. The number of pupils supported at the public 
expense is limited to one hundred, eighty of whom have places wholly gratui- 
tous, ten have half-pensions, and ten have three-quarter-pensions. The number 
of boarders is not limited. ‘To be admitted gratuitously into this institution, it 
is necessary that the applicant should be ten years old and not more than 
fifteen ; and must present a certificate from the authorities of the commune in 
which he resides, setting forth his birth, baptism, vaccination, that he is really 
deaf and dumb, and has not the means of paying for his education. Every 
child, upon its entrance, is examined by a physician of the establishment. 

The minister of the interior nominates to one-half of the vacancies in the list 
of those who are supported by the State, and the governors of the institution 
nominate the other half. © 

The pupils may remain six years in this institution, during which time they 
learn to read, write, &c. and receive religious instruction; are taught some 
trade, and practise much the plan which is pursued here, to articulate sounds by 
following the lips of one who reads or speaks. Those of the pupils whose 
parents destine them to the more liberal professions, as they are called, are 
employed, during the time which the others spend in the workshops, in prose- 
cuting the studies which have a relation to their future pursuits. 

One part of the institution is appropriated to girls, who are instructed by 
female professors, and also receive instruction in the domestic labors aud duties 
appropriate to their sex.. The price of the pension, or whole expenses of the 
institution, for each pupil who pays, is 900 francs, or $168 75. 
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_ Strangers are admitted on certain days, announced from time to time in the 
Journals, upon application being made to the director, at the institution, by 
letter, post-paid. ' 

The administration of this institution maintains an extensive correspondence 
with similar institutions in France, as well as in foreign countries, and pub- 
lishes the results. 


Councix or ADMINISTRATION. Masters of Study. 


Messrs, Duc de Praslin, Peer of France, Adminis-| Messrs. Puybonnieux, Jun. 
trator. Vielle, —-~—_—, 
Baron de Gérando, Counsellor of State. 
Due de Doudeauville, . 
Gueneau de Mussy, Physician at the Hotel- 


Mistresses of Study. 


Dieu. Madamoiseiles Wiser. 
Baron Rendu, Counsellor of State. Nysten. 
Périer (Camille). 
Ordinaire (Desiré). , Messrs. Laffond de Ladebat, Steward, 
Itard, Physician, 
Professors. Abbé Leforestier, Chaplain. 


Messrs. Richard, 


Berthier Council for Improving and Perfecting the 
Lenoir, ; deaf and dumb. Instruction. 
Morel (Ed.) 
Valade-Gabel. Messrs. ee rate ha EEE pads Acad. 
- 7 euillet, Librarian of the Institute. 
Madamoiselles Bathe 4 Acaénakics Droz, Member of the French Academy. 
Morel (Octavie) ¢ Michelot, Head of an Institution, 


There are also two committees, one composed of ladies, and the other of gen- 
tlemen, who have undertaken the important task of finding suitable places for 
the pupils when they have finished their course of studies at the institution. 


Committee of Ladies. Messrs. Léon de Verdiére, 
3 Y Zangiacomo, 
Countess de St. Aulaire, President. Count Hervé de Kergorlay, 
Madamoiselles F. Delessert, Duc de Cadore, 


Duchess of Massa, 


Count Lanjuinais, 
Duchess of Decazes, 


De Casenave, 


Countess Mollien, Hély @’Oissel, 

Countess Reille, Viscount Esteve, 

Marchioness de Dolemiev, De Tascher, 

Baroness de Stéming, Fontaine, 7 


Madam Périer (Cam.) 


Nompére de Champagny. 
Countess de Rambuteau, “ i 


Madam Pierrot. : Council of Administration. 
Committee of Gentlemen. Messrs. Gossin, Counsellor. 
Fontaine, Advocate. 
Messrs. Gustave de Gérando, ‘ Plé, Attorney. 
E. Wilson, Lombard, Votary. 


Royal Institution for the Young Blind. 
(Rue St. Victor, No. 68.) 


This institution is designed to educate sixty blind boys and thirty blind girls, 
who are maintained at the expense of the State, during a course of instruction 
which lasts eight years. It was established by an ordinance of Louis XVI. in 
1791. Mr. Haiiy, who had formed an establishment for the instruction of the 
blind several years before, was the first instructor in this royal establishment. 
Applications for admission must be addressed to the minister of the interior, 
and ought to be accompanied with, 1. An extract from the register of the birth 
of the applicant, who ought not to be under ten nor over fourteen years of age ; 
2. Extract from the record of his baptism; 3. A certificate from a physician or 
surgeon, that he is totally blind, free from contagious diseases, and that he is 
not an idiot; 4. Certificate of vaccination; 5. A certificate of good conduct 
and poverty, given by the mayor or curé of the parish in which his parents live. 
Independently of gratuitous pupils, pay-scholars are admitted into this school. 
The institution is governed by a committee of seven members appointed by the 
ministe rof the interior. 
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ADMINISTRATION, M. Bruzard, Architect. 
M. Isman, Teacher of Music. 
Administrators. 4 pee Guardians of Boys. 
Biosers. Dov 30 Ne Madamoiselle Rodin, Guardian of Girls. 
Tripier G ‘ M, Delché, Teacher of Weaving. 
a tee ihc Health Service. 
Lahure. Messrs. Pignier, Chief Physician. 
Pignier, First Instructor. Miramheau, Abs 
M. Huzard, Agent, Delmond, Dentist. 
A Boissel, Pharmacian. 
Instruction. 
M. Abbé Niel, Chaplain. Consulting Physicians. 
M. Dafau, Second Instructor, = ‘ 
Mde. Landresse, T'eacher of Girls. Messrs. Nauche, Baron, Fizeau, 
‘M. Magelaine, Professor of Hist. and Math. Récamier, Cayol, Gondret. 


SECTION VI. 


Museum of Natural History. 
(Au Jardin du Roi ;—at the Garden of the King, Paris.) 


This magnificent establishment, which comes within the province of the 
‘duties of the minister of Public Instruction, is situated in the south-eastern part 
of the city. It is composed of many galleries, where are found, methodically 
arranged, collections appertaining to the three kingdoms of nature; of a vast 
garden of which many parts, open only to pupils, are appropriated to the study 
of botany and the colture of plants; of hot and temperate forcing beds; a 
ménagerie of living animals; a library of natural history, and amphitheatres or 
halls for the delivery of the various courses of lectures, which are thirteen in 
number. 

The galleries of natural history are open to the public on Tuesdays and 
Wednesdays, from two or three o’clock in the afternoon to five or six, according 
to the season; and to persons who have cards of admission, on Mondays, 
‘Thursdays, and Saturdays, from eleven to three o’clock; and those of 
anatomy on Mondays and Saturdays, at the same hours. 

The students who frequent this establishment, receive cards of admission 
for the whole year. _ Strangers receive them, upon each presentation of their 
passports at the beaureau of administration of the establishment. 

The library is open to readers throughout the year, (excepting the first 
fifteen days of September,) on Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Fridays and 

Saturdays, from eleven to three o’clock. 

The ménagerie is open to the public, every day, (excepting the great fétes,) 
from eleven to three in winter, and from eleven to six in the summer. 

The garden furnishes to other similar establishments, seeds of trees and 
plants useful to agriculture, botany and the arts, and it gives to poor sick 
persons those which may relieve their sufferings. | 

Rvery thing relating to this establishment, is wholly gratuitous, so that 
nothing should be given to the attendants. 


Professors. Messrs. Chevreul, Chemistry, applied to the manu- 
‘ ae ’ facture of Tapestry, (at the Gobelins, 
Messrs. Geoffroy St. Hilaite, Zoology, Mammifera, De Blainville, Comparative Anatomy. ) 
and Birds. Gay-Lussac, General Chemistry. 
Cordier, Geology. Flourens, The Anatomy of Man. 
Brongniart, Mineralogy. Valenciennes, Zoology, Mollusca, and Zo- 


ophytes. 
i i ; Andouin, Zoology ; articulated animals. 
De Jussieu, (Adrien,) Botany, instruction Mat *"B - ; ° 
given in the fields. Bropariatetingy) otany ; course at the Mu- 


De Mirbel, Culture of Plants, §c. De Jussieu, (Ant. Laur.) Honorary Prof. 


Duméril, Zoology, Reptiles and Fishes. 


; Besides these thirteen active professors, there are eleven assistant natural- 
ists; four assistants in chemistry, human anatomy, and geology ; one librarian; 
two guardians of the galleries; a chief keeper of the menagerie 3 nine teachers 
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of painting ; a chief gardener ; two secretaries ; and a military commandant of 
the guard, which is appointed to protect the establishment, 


Special School of Pharmacy. 
(Rue de Varbaléetre, Wo. 13.) 


The object of this school is to teach all the sciences which relate to phar- 
macy. ‘This school receives and licenses those, who are found, upon four ex- 
aminations, to have the requisite knowledge for the profession of pharmacy. 
Each applicant must produce certificates, showing that he is at least twenty-five 
years of age, that he has pursued the study eight years, and pay the required 
fees before he can be received as a candidate for examination. Since 1830, 
there has been a school of practice attached to that of pharmacy, where those 
who are admitted upon examination, are exercised in chemical and pharma- 
ceutical manipulations. 


Messrs. Bouillon-Lagrange, Director. Messrs. Gaultier, 
Pelletier, Adjunct Director. Lecanu, 
Robiquet, Treasurer. Caventou, 

Soubeiran, 
Professors. Guilbert 
Guiart, Chevallier. 
Bussy, 
Guibourt, Laugier, 


Clarion, 2 Favrot, ; Employés or Assistants. 


SECTION VII. 


Bureau des Longitudes. 
(At the Royal Observatory.) 


The Bureau des Longitudes has charge of the observatory of Paris, and that. 
of the military school, with buildings which are attached to them, and all the 
astronomical instruments which belong to the government. It corresponds: 
with the observatories of France and those of other countries ; indicates the 
places where new observatories ought to be established in the kingdom. It is 
charged with the reduction of the knowledge of the times, or movements of 
celestial bodies, for the use of astronomers and navigators, and is required to 
publish it several years in advance. It perfects the astronomical tables and 
methods of ascertaining longitudes, and publishes astronomical and metereo- 
logical observations. One of its members, every year, delivers a course of 
lectures on astronomy, at the observatory. ‘The Bureau publishes, each year, 
an Annuaire, which it presents to the king, and which contains a mass of most 
important information, together with a knowledge of the time. 


Members. Messrs. Mathieu, 
Baron de Damoiseau, ( Adjunct Astrono- 
i ae Savary, mers. 
Messrs. pope ae ere, Geometricians. Largeteau, Pee 

Leuis de Freycinet, i Ancient 

Bouvard, Baron Roussin, Peer & Admiral, } Vaviga- 

Lefrangais‘de Lalande, € 4.4.n9mers Beautemps-Peaupré, Geographer. 

Arago, % Lerebours, Artist. 

Biot, Gambey, Adjunct Artist. 


SECTION VIII. 


Administration of the British Establishments and Colleges in France. 


These colleges and other establishments of education, were founded at 
various epochs and at various points of the kingdom, with the permission and 
by the authority of the kings of France, for the education of young Catholics 
from England, Scotland, and Ireland, who desired to pursue their studies in 
France. si 
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The administration of these colleges, whose revenues are deposited in the 
treasury, is confided to ecclesiastics, who are native subjects of his Britannic 
majesty, under the superintendence of the minister of public instruction, who 
regulates their expenses. 

IrtsH EstasLisHMENT.—Rue des Irlandais, No. 3. , Messrs. l’Abbé O’Brien, Humanities. 
Mac-Mahon, Physician. 


Dr. Mac-Sweeny, 4dministrator. 
EnattsH EstasLisHMENT.—Rue des Postes, No, 22. 


Professors. M. Féry, Temporary Administrator. 
Messrs. O’Connel, T'heology. 
PAbbé Mac-Sweny, Morals. 4 Soorrrse ght 
PAbbé O’Loole, Philosophy. M. Féry, Temporary Administrator. 


SECTION IX. 
Schools of the Fine Arts and the Sciences. 
1. Royal and Special School of the Fine Arts. 


(Rue des Petits, Augustins.) 


This school, devoted to the teaching of the arts of design, has been substi- 
tuted in place of the corps of instructors of the royal academy of painting and 
sculpture, established in 1648 ; and of that of architecture in 1671. 

It is divided into two sections ; one comprehends painting and sculpture; the 
other, architecture. Its administration belongs to the province of the minister 
of Public Instruction. 


Section of Painting and Sculpture. Section of Architecture. 


Professors. Professors, 
Messrs. Baron Gérard, 


Vernet, (Horace,) Messrs. Baltard, Theory of the Art. 
Hersent, Huyot, History of Architecture. 
Ingres, Painters. Lavit, Mathematics, 

Heim, Jaij, Construction. 

Blondel, Girard, Perspective. 


De La Roche, (Paul,) J Vaudoyer, Secretary and Keeper of the Ar- 


Baron Bosio, chives. 
Cortot, Mérimée, Secretary of the School. 
David, Sculptors. Dumont, Assistant do. 
Pradier, Peisse, Keeper of the Museum of the Objects 
Ramey, of Art. 
Emery, Anatomy. Vinit, Honorary Agent. 


Girard, Perspective, 
Jarry de Mancy, (Librarian,) History and 
Antiquities. 


vet commission of twenty artists is appointed to assist in adjudging prizes at 
the examinations. 


2. Royal School for Mathematics, Design and Ornamental Sculpture, for the benefit 
of the Mechanic Arts. 


(Rue de l’ecole de Médecine, No. 5.) 


This establishment was founded by Louis XV. in 1766, for the benefit of 
workmen in Paris who devote themselves to the mechanical professions. Not 
only is instruction given in the day, but also in the evening. 

The administration of this school is committed to fourteen gentlemen of 
science and art, viz; the Duc de Doudeauville, Viscount Héricart de Thury 
Baron Gérard, Leclerc, Landigeois, Lafaulotte, Percier, Lucas-Montigny Ua 
Hon, Marquis Chateaugiron, Joseph Périer, Belloc, Gatteaux, and Selme. ’ 


Professors and Employés. Messrs. Peron, Outlines and Animals. 


Messrs. Lavit, Geometry, Arithmetic, § Mensuration, Monvoisin, Adjunct of do. 


Herr, Land-Surveying. | Dutertre, _ | Flowers and other 

Jay, Architecture, Cutting of Wood and Gault de St. Germain, Ornaments. 
Stone, Leclere and Cauvin, Inspectors of t 

Jacquot, Sculpture of Ornaments. Pupils. ’ P uf the 


The instruction given in this school is wholly gratuitous. 
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3. Royal School, Special and Gratuitous, of Drawing for Young Persons. 
(Rue de Touraine, No. 7, Faubourg, St. Germain.) 4s 

_ This school comes under the direction of the minister of the interior, and is 
directed by Misses Justine and Flore Frére de Montizon, who give instruction 
every day in the week, Saturdays excepted, to young persons who devote 
themselves to the arts and industrious professions. There is an annual contest 
or examination for prizes, which consist in medals of silver. The distribution 
of prizes is followed by an exposition of the drawings which have gained 
prizes or have been honorably mentioned. ; 

The commission which decides is composed of Messrs. Garnier, Baron 
Boucher-Desnoyers, David, and the Misses J. & F. Frére de Montizon. 


SECTION : x 
Libraries. 
1. Royan Liprary. 
Rue Richeliew. 


M. Letronne, Director and President of the Conser- , Messrs. Raoul-Rochette, 


vatory. Letronne, Department of Medals 
Mionnet, and Antiques. 
Conservators or Keepers: Lenormand, ‘ 

Messrs. Van Praet, - Thévenin, Department of 
Ch. Magnin, ; CE a Printed Jomard, Prins, Maps, and 
Ballin, Adj. tiles Duchesne, (the elder,) Plans. 
Baron Silvester de Sacy, 

Champollion-Figeac, Department of 
Hase, Manuscripts, 
Guérard, Adj. Con. Charts, and Di- 
Reinaud, do. plomas. 
Fauriel, do. 


This library is the largest in France. It has a vast number of manuscripts, 
charts, medals, &c. The number of. volumes probably exceeds 700,000. It is 
commonly stated to be nearly 900,000. But this appears to me to be an over- 
estimate. 


Royal and Special School of Oriental Living Languages, established near the Royal 
Library. 


This school was founded by the republic in 1795, and embraced at first only 
three chairs or professorships: 1st, of Arabic, ancient and modern; 2d, of Per- 
sian and Malay; 3d, Turkish and Tartar, (Crimean.) In a short time, the 
instruction in the modern Arabic was separated from the ancient Arabic, and 
other chairs were established to meet the demands of commercial, political, and 
literary affairs. -And this has been carried to such a length, that this school 
has become renowned throughout the civilized world, and many professors in 
the most distinguished universities of Europe have here received instruction. 


Professors. Le Chevalier Jaubert, Turkish. 


Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at half 
Baron Silvester de Sacy, Ancient Arabic. ae Re ehstctaloe’ 3 aya e ys 
(Lectures on Tuesdays, Thursdays and Saturdays, | te Vaillant de Florival, Armenian. } , 
at half past ten o’clock.) (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at six 


o’clock in the evening. ( 


M. Hase, Modern Greek. 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at three 


é o’clock; P. M.) 
Quatremére, Persian. : M. Garcin de Tassy, Hindoostanee. _ 
(Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, at two (Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at ten 
o'clock. ) ' o’clock, A. M.) 
Course on Antiquities ; at the King’s Library. 
M. Raoul-Rochette, Professor. 


9, Tar Mazarin Liprary. 


M. Petit-Radel, Librarian and Perpetual Administrator. ; 
Messrs. Amar, De Féletz, Osmond, A. Guillon, and Pignolet, Keepers. Messrs. Arséne Thiébaut 
and Goujou, Sub-Keepers. 


VOL. IX. 32 - 


Caussin de Percival, Modern Arabic. 


(Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, at twelve 
o’clock.) 
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This library, founded and opened to the public in the street Richelieu in 
1648, was bequeathed, in 1661, by cardinal Mazarin, to the college called by his 
name. It was adopted as a royal foundation in 1665, by letters-patent from 
Louis XIV. and transferred to its present location, (at the French institute,) in 
1688. It contains about 100,000 volumes. The public are admitted to it every 
day, from ten to three, except féte-days and the season of vacation (from the 
15th of August to the Ist of October.) There is to be seen in this library a 
singular collection of the Pelasgic monuments of Italy and Greece, executed in 
relievo. 


3. Liprary or St. GENEVIEVE. 


M. de Lancy, Administrator; and Messrs. Le Chevalier, Casimir Bonjour, Drevet, Robert, Aimé- 
Martin, Massabiau, and De Brotonne, Keepers of the Library. 

This library is open every day, except Sundays and féte-days, from ten to 
three o’clock. From the Ist of August until the 15th of September inclusive, 
it is closed, on account of the vacation. It contains about 260,000 volumes. It 
is in an old building near tothe Pantheon, which was formerly called the church 
of Sainte Genevieve. 


4, Liprary oF THE ARSENAL. 
(At the Arsenal, rue de Sully.) 


M. Charlies Nodier, Chief Librarian ; M. Alex. Duval, Administrative Keeper. Messrs. Vieillard, 
Chevalier Amyot, J. B, Aug. Soulié, Cayx, Grangeret de Lagrange, and Roulin, Keepers. 

This library, one of the richest and most considerable in the kingdom, is open 
all the days of the week, from ten o’clock in the morning until three in the 
afternoon. It embraces about 180,000 printed volumes and 5,000 manuscripts. 
It is shut during the vacation, from the 15th of September until the 3d of No- 
vember. 


5. Liprary or THE Ciry oF Paris. 
(At the Hotel de Ville, in the Gallery of St. John.) 
| M. Hyppolyte Rolle, Administrative Librarian, and M. Ravenel, Sub-Librarian. 


This library is open every day from ten o’clock to four, excepting Wednes- 
days, Sundays, and féte-days. It embraces 45,000 volumes, It is shut during 
the vacation from the Ist of September to the 15th of October inclusive. 


SECTION XI. 
Learned Societies, 
Authorized and protected by the Government. 


Under this head I shall include a few institutions, or rather societies, which 
are important for the influence which they exert, but all of which cannot be 
exactly called either literary or scientific, but which, nevertheless, are the 
organs of the diffusion of inuch important knowledge. To this class belongs the 


1, Society ror THE Encouragement or Natrona Inpustrry. 


This society was formed some years before the first revolution, and was 
reéstablished in 1802, at the instance of many learned men, public functiona- 
ries, and manufacturers. Its object is to promote all branches of French indus- 
try. This it does, 1. By the distribution of prizes and medals for the invention 
and perfection of things useful in the arts. 2, By the distribution of models 
drawings, and other descriptions of new inventions, and information valuable to 
manufacturers, agriculturalists, &c. 3. By experiments to test the value of the 
new inventions which have been announced to the public. 4. By the publica- 
tion of a bulletin or report from time to time, embracing a digested statement 
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of discoveries which have a bearing on French industry, whether made in 


France or in foreign countries. 


This society has two general meetings each year. 1. For the election of 
officers, hearing the report of the Secretary, &c. 2. For the distribution of 
prizes, An annual contribution of thirty-six francs. is necessary to entitle a 


man to be a member of this society. 


This society has exerted an extended and valuable influence. 


It has been 


carried on with much energy. For the management of its affairs, and for the 
transaction of business, its members are divided into a council of administration, 


and committees of various arts, &c. 


Council of Administration. 


Eeron peeaars President. 
uc de Doudeauville. . . 
Count de Lasteyrie, ‘ { Face Presidents. 
Baron de Gérando, Secretary. 

M. Jomard, 

M. Cl. Anth. Costaz, 
M. Agasse, Treasurer. 
Due de Praslin, 

Duc de Montmorency, 


Assistant Secretaries. 
Censors. 


Committee on the Funds. 


Messrs. Bordier du Bignon, 
Baron de Ladoucette, 
De Lévis-Mirepoix, 
H. Michelin, 
Molinier de Montplanqua, 
Baron de Montmorency, 
Morin de Sainte-Colombe, 
Count de Perrochel, 
Viscount Posuel de Vernaux, and 
M. de Pastoret an honorary member. 


Committee on the Mechanic Arts, 


Messrs. Amédée-Durand, 
Franceur, 
Gambey, 
Viscount Héricart de Thury, 
Count de Lambel, 
Mallet, 
Olivier, 
Saulnier, 
Buron Séguier, and 
Vauvilliers, 


Count Chabrol de Volvic, and  asistants. 


De la Moriniére, 

Humblot-Conté, 

Molard, Honorary Members of 
De Prony, and this Committee, 
Baillet de Belloy, 


Committee on the Chemical Arts. 


Messrs, Bréant, 
Bussy, 
Chevallier, 
D'Arcet, 
Gauthier de Claubry, 
Mérimée, 
Payen, 
. Pelletier, 
Roard de Clichy, 
Robiqnet. 
Boullay, 
Dumas, and Assistants. 
Pelouze, : 
M. D’Artigues, Honorary Member. 


Committee on the Economic Arts. 


Messrs. Bouriat, 
: Count de Laborde, 

Chevalier Tarbé de Vaux-Clairs, 
Baron Cagniard de Latour, 
Derosne, 
Gourlier, 
Tlerpin, 
Labarraque, 
Péclet, 
Pouillet, 
Vallot. 
M. Prince de Craon, Assistant. 
M. Ben. Delessert, Honorary Member. 


Committee on Agriculture, 


Messrs. Darblay, 
Chevalier Huzard, 
Huzard, Jun., 
Count de Lasteyrie, 
Baron de Silvestre, 
Soulange-Bodin, 
Tessier, 
Liabbé, 
Vilmorin. 
Count de Rambuteau . 
Huerne de Pommeuse, Assistants: 


Committee on Commerce. 


Messrs. Bellangé, 
Bérard, 
Bottin, 
Baron Busche, 
Baron Costaz, 
Desgranges, . 
Legentil, 
De Marivault, and 
Warden (former Consul of the U. States.) 


Fr. Delessert, and ) ; 
E, Vincens, ’ { Honorary Members. 


Committee on the Bulletin, or Occasional Report. 


Messrs. Franceur, 
Amédée, 
Durand, 
Chevallier, 
Meérimée, 
Péclet, 
Bouriat, 
Count de Lasteyrie, 
Labbé, 
Bottio, 
Desgranges, 
Hard. Michelin, 
Molinier de Montplanqua. I 
M. Daclin, Editor of the Bulletin. 
M. Guillard-Senainville, General Agent of 
the Society. 


2. Royan Society or THE ANTIQUARIES OF FRANCE. 
, (Rue Taranne, No. 12.) 


This society, which is the successor of the ancient Celtic Academy, is com- 
‘posed of forty-five resident members, of ten honorary members, and of an 
unlimited number of correspondents, both French and foreign. It is occupied 
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in researches on the languages, geography, chronology, history, literature, arts, 
and the Celtic, Greek, and Roman antiquities, and those of the middle age, but 
principally those of the Gauls and French nation, down until the sixteenth cen- 
tury. It holds particular meetings or sessions on the 9th, 19th, and 29th days 
of each month, excepting the months of September and October, and a public 
meeting annually. It decrees medals of gold, when it is judged proper, to the 
best essays or memoirs, on subjects proposed for:competition or concours. It 
publishes a collection of memoirs, which now amount to eleven or twelve 
volumes, octavo. This society received the title of Royal, by a royal ordinance 
on the 4th of July, 1829. 


M. Leber, President, Messrs. Me Allou, Keeper of the Archives and Li- 
Messrs. Depping 4 e rarian. 

Abbe de la Bouderie, Vice Presidents. M. Jollois, Treasurer. : 

M, de Martonne, Secretary. | M. Cassin, Agent of the Society. 

M. Jubinal, Assistant Secretary. 


3. GEOGRAPHICAL SocIgTy. 
(Rue de I’ Université, No. 23.) 
- Authorized by a Royal Ordinance of the’ 14th of December, 1827. 


This society was instituted for the advancement of the science of geography. 
It causes voyages of discovery to be made in foreign parts; it proposes and 
awards prizes; it publishes a.collection of memoirs or articles on geography, 
series of questions on the subject, and causes charts and maps to be engraved. 
Strangers, as well as natives of France, are admitted to the same title and 
privileges in this society. The number of members is not limited. To be 
admitted as a member it is necessary to be presented by two members, and to 
make an annual subscription of thirty-six francs, besides giving twenty-five for 
a diploma. The society also admits certain donors as members; the minimum 
subscription, entitling to such membership, is that of three hundred francs, paya- 
ble once for all. The society also names foreign correspondents, the number of 
whom is fixed at eighteen. The society holds two pnblic meetings annually. 
At the first, it distributes its prizes, and proposes new subjects. At the second, 
it receives a report of its labors, and an account of its funds. All the members 
receive gratis the periodical Bulletin which is published by the soziety for the 
purpose of making known its labors, and the progress of the science. The 
receive, also, at half-price, the volumes of memoirs and charts published by the 
society. They enjoy exclusive access to the library of the society and the col- 
lection of its charts, which are kept in the place of its meetings. They have 
also the power to expose, in the place of the society’s meetings, objects of 
curiosity which they may have brought back with them from their foreign tray- 
els, and of circulating, with the correspondence of the society, the announce- 
ments of their labors. The merchants and navigators, who are members of the 
society, and who wish to connect geographical researches with their private 
enterprises, receive from it instractions and recommendations. Finally, the 
society invites all enlightened men, of all parts of the world to codperate, by 
their labors,—its object being both the advancement of geographical knowledge 
and the good of mankind. 


Bureau of the Society. Bureau of the Central Commission. 


Baten aa Pare arastaenen. The sessions of this central commit- 
OhovaleriA nad’ Nouba Vice Presidents. tee take place on the Ist and 3d Fri- 
it Beenie: eee Sorutators. Bk a 
M. Bianchi, Secretary. Col, Corabeuf, President. 

M. Roux de Rochelle, 


| M. Daussy, Vice Presidents, 


M. D’Avezac, General Secretary. 
M. Chapellier, 7’reasurer. ‘ 
M. Noirot, General Agent and Librarian. 
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4. GroxuoaicaL Society or France. 


(At Paris, rue de Vieux-Colombier, No. 26.) 


This society, founded on the 17th of March, 1830, received the sanction of 
the government and became recognized as an establishment of public utility by 
an ordinance of the king in 1832, It has for its object the promotion of the 
science of geology in general, and particularly to make known the soil of 
France, and its relations to arts of agriculture and general industry. 

It aims at collecting, from all parts, the facts which concern the natural his- 
tory of the globe, and to unite all men who cultivate this science, or who take 
an interest in it, for the purpose of giving to their labors a useful direction. 

The number of the members of this society is not limited. Frenchmen and 
foreigners can equally be admitted to it. For admission, it is sufficient to be 
presented by two members. 

The society contributes to the promotion of the science of geology by publi- 
cations, and by encouragements. A periodical bulletin of its transactions is 
delivered gratuitously to each member. It publishes, besides, a collection of 
memoirs in quarto. 

The society is forming a library and collections. The donations which are 
wate to it are inscribed on bulletins of the sessions, with the names of the 

onors. 

The society holds its regular sittings at Paris, No. 26, rue de Vieux-Colom- 
bier, on the Ist and 3d Mondays of each month, from November to July. 

The hall and rooms occupied by the society are open for the members, every 
day, from 11 o’clock to 5, and every evening from 7 to 11, excepting Thursdays 
and the morning of Monday, the day of the society’s sessions. 

Every year, in the interval, from July to November, the society holds extra- 
ordinary sessions at some other city_of France previously appointed. Extraor- 
dinary meetings may even be held out of France. 

The administration of the society is committed to a bureau and a council, 
whose members are chosen by an election, and for a definite period of time. 
No functionary can be immediately elected to the same office. 

All the members of the society, whether Frenchmen or strangers, are entitled 
to take part in the election of the president of the society, either directly, or by 
correspondence. 


OFFICERS FoR 1885. Memeerrs or tHE CounciL. 
Bureau. Messrs. De Bonnard, 
f 7 : Brongniart (Alexandre 
M. Boué, (Ami,) President. ; Desnoyers (Jules,) i 
Messrs. mone a Duclos, 
le Blainville s . Duperr 
De Beaumont, (Elie,) Titec Pe ceiden te Poumen de Montalembert, 
Borrand Gest Jun, D’Orbigny (Alcide,) 
Puillon-Boblaye : Prévost (Constant 
Clement-Mullet, Receqontees neLetie, : 
Rozet. dug - De Roissy (Félix 
‘ Dujardin, § ee Waltadine 2 
M. Gaillard, (Camille,) Treasurer. M. Dry, Agent of the Society. 
M. Hardouin Michelin, Archivist, or Keeper of the 
Archives. 


The geological society reckons near four hundred members in France alone. 
The number of its foreign members I have never heard stated. 


5. Frencu Society or UNIVERSAL STATISTICS. 


(Founded the 22d of November, 1829.) 
UNDER THE PROTECTION OF THE KING. 


This society was instituted for the purpose of promoting the science of gen- 
eral statistics. It proposes and decrees prizes ; it grants medals ; it publishes a 
monthly collection of its transactions, which are divided into three distinct parts: 


a 
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1. Physical and Descriptive Statistics, embracing topography, hydrography, 
meteorology, geology, mineralogy, population, physical man, hygiéne and the 
sanitary state. 

2. Positive and Applied Statistics, embracing vegetable and animal produc- 
tions, agriculture, industry, commerce, navigation, state of the sciences, general 
instruction, literature, languages, and the fine arts. 

3. Moral and Philosophical Statistics, embracing the forms of religious wor- 
ship, legislative power, public administration, judicial powers and the tribunals, 
finances, the state of the military, the marine, and diplomacy. 

The society maintains a correspondence with learned bodies in all countries. 
Its public meetings are held at the Hotel-de-Ville. The sessions of the 
council of administration and of the committeés are held at the Place Vendome, 
No. 12. 

The society reckons, at present, more than 1,500 members, French and 
foreign, who are divided into titulary, honorary, and corresponding members. 
The members pay either fifteen or thirty francs perannum. The former receive 
only the monthly journal of its transactions ; and the latter, all the publications 
of the society. The candidates ought to be presented by two members. 


Honorary President. Honorary Presidents. 


Messrs. Année, 
Duc de Doudeauville, 
Baron Dupin, 
Jomard, 
Baron de Juchereau de Saint-Denis, 
Count Alexander de Laborde, 
De Sercy, 
Count Siméon. 


‘His Rovau HiegHness THE DUKE oF ORLEANS. 


Ordinary President of the Society. 


The Duke uf Montmorency. 


The council of administration is composed of fifteen members; the superior 
commission, of nine members; and the scientific commission, of twenty-one 
members. 

M. César Moreau has been charged with the general direction of’ statistical 
labors or transactions. He arranges the materials necessary to form a partial 
and progressive system of statistics, and finally a general and complete one of 
the country of France. A gold medal has been appointed by the king for the 
best statistic account of a department. Many other prizes are awarded each 
year to the best statistical memoirs on France, or any foreign country. 

There are many other societies in France whose object is to promote indus- 
try, but they do not come properly within the object of this article. 


SECTION XII. 
Institute of France. 


This very celebrated literary establishment, or union of literary bodies, was 
founded by cardinal Richelieu, about two centuries ago. For a long’ period 
there were but four academies in it. That is, the members constituted four 
different, and In some respects, distinct literary bodies called academies, of 
whose objects and titles I shall speak more fully presently. Bat in 1793, the 
national convention abolished these four academies, as it did every other lite- 
rary institution and establishment in the kingdom. 'The convention, which suc- 
ceeded the national assembly, by a decree of the 26th of October, 1795, founded 
what is now called, the Institute to replace the four academies, This was but 
little more than a reorganization, or rather restoration, under a different name. 
As reorganized by the convention, the institute was composed of three classes ; 
the first for the physical and mathematical sciences: the second, for moral and 
political sciences: and the third, for literature and the fine arts. 

_ In 1803, Bonaparte, who had been elected a member of the mathematical sec- 
tion in 1797, having now become consul for life, divided the institute into four 
classes: the first comprehended the physical and mathematical sciences: the 
second, the French language and literature: the third, ancient history and litera- 
gure: and the fourth, the fine arts. 
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Upon the restoration, Louis XVIII. issued an ordinance, dated March 2, 
1816, by which, for the four classes of the institute, four academies were substi- 
tuted, viz. 1. Académie Francaise ; 2. Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres ; 3. Académie Royal des Sciences ; 4. Académie Royale des Beaux-Arts. 
And in 1832, by a royal ordinance of the 26th of October of that year, Louis 
Philippe, the present king, reéstablished in the institute the ancient class of 
moral and political sciences, under the name of Académie des Sciences Morales et 
Politiques. This has increased, therefore, the number of the academies which 
compose the institute of France to five. These academies (or in other words, 
ss institute) are under the direct and special protection and patronage of the 
sng, 

Each academy has its own government and the disposition of its peculiar 
funds. The agency, however, the secretaryship, the library, and other collections 
of the institute are common to the five academies. 

The property which is common to the five academies, as well as the funds 
which appertain to the institute, are controlled and managed under the authority 
of the minister of public instruction, by a committee of ten members, of which, 
two are taken from each academy. These commissioners are elected for a year, 
and als reéligible. 

The property and funds peculiar to each academy are managed in its name, 
by a bureau or committee, and in a way indicated by the regulations of the 
institute. . 

Each academy, according to its convenience, makes use of the hall devoted 
to public sessions. The five academies hold one united meeting annually, on 
the Ist of May, which is the féte-day of the king. 

The members of each academy may be elected to the other four academies, 
and it will be perceived by the reader, that several persons are actually mem- 
bers of two or more academies. 

1. L’ Académie Frangaise. The French Academy is composed of forty members, 
and is governed by its ancient statutes. It is particularly charged with the 
preparation of a dictionary of the French language, and which has gone through 
six editions, and is called the Dictionary of the Academy. This celebrated work 
is well known. This academy is charged also with the examination of impor- 
tant works relating to literature, history, and science. It appoints, with the 
approbation of the king, one of its members to the office of perpetual secretary. 
This academy awards, annually, a prize of the value of 1,500 francs for poetry 
and eloquence. It also decrees two prizes annually, which were founded by 
M. Montyon, one for the literary work most useful to the public morals, and 
another for an act of virtue displayed, especially in the lower classes of society.* 
This society has published many volumes of its transactions. 

2. L’ Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. The Academy of 
Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, is also composed of forty members., The 
learned languages, antiquities and monuments, history, and all the sciences, 
moral’and political, which have relation to history, are the objects of its re- 
searches and labors. It labors in a special manner to enrich the French litera- 
ture, by translations made from the Greek, Roman, and oriental authors. And 
it also makes extensive and connected diplomatic collections. It nominates 
one of its number with the approbation of the king, to be perpetual secretary. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 1,500 francs for literary memoirs. 
It also distributes annually, a numismatic prize, for the best work on the ancient 
medals, &c., from the foundation of M. Allier d’Hauteroche. It may be added, 


* At the public annual session of this academy, held on the 11th of August, 1836, two prizes of four 
thousand francs eacli; two medals of the value of two thousand frances each; and six medals of the value 
of one thousand francs each, were awarded publicly to as many persons, most of them in humble life, for 
extraordivary acts of beneficence. And ove prize of eight thousand francs; two medals worth three thou- 
sand francs each; and three medals of fifteen hundred francs each, were awarded Lo as many French 
authors, for works published within two years, and believed to be useful to public morals. One of these 
authors was M. Tocqueville for his Démocratie en Amérique; who gained the prize of eight thousand 
francs, (nearly $1,500.) Another was M. Gustave Beaumont, for his ‘Marie, or Esclavage en Amérique, 
who received a medal worth three thousand francs for that work! These prizcs were all paid out of the 


Montyon fund. 
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here, that the minister of the interior also grants medals to be distributed to 
such persons as produce the best memoirs upon the antiquities of France. 
There belong to this academy ten members, who form a class called Free 
Academicians. A royal statute of the date of May 16, 1830, fixes the number 
of the members of this academy at fifty, including the ten Free Acade- 
micians. 

3. L’ Académie -Royale des Sciences. The Royal Academy of Sciences is 
divided into eleven sections. These sections or classes are arranged and de- 
nominated as follows: Mathematical Sciences ;—geometry, six members; me- 
chanics, six; astronomy, six; geography and navigation, three; general 
physics, six. Physical Sciences ;—chemistry, six members; mineralogy, six 5 
botany, six; rural economy and the veterinary art, six; anatomy and zoology, 
six; medicine and surgery, six. 

This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, two of its members 
to be perpetual secretaries; one for the mathematical sciences; and the other 
for the physical sciences. But these secretaries are not attached to any 
section of the academy. 

This academy adjudges annually a prize of 3,000 francs, for physical science ; 
and also three on the Montyon foundation, viz: one for statistics; one for ex- 
perimental physiology ; and one for mechanics. It also awards prizes for im- 
provements in medicine and surgery ; for discoveries relative to the treatment 
of diseases; for the means of rendering an art or trade less insalubrious ; for 
works or discoveries published in the course of the preceding year on objects 
of utility. And it grants an annual prize for the most important astronomical 
discovery during the year, from the foundation of M. Lalande. Many distin- 
guished foreigners, such as Sir Joseph Banks, Dr. Herschell, Sir Humphrey 
Davy, &c. have been honorary members of this academy. This academy has a 
class of ten members, who are called free academicians. 

4, L’ Académie Royale des Beaux-/rts. The Academy of the Fine Arts is also 
divided into sections, and arranged as follows: painting, fourteen members; 
sculpture, eight; architecture, eight; engraving, four; and music, (composition 
of,) six. This academy appoints, with the approbation of the king, a perpetual 
secretary, who is a member of the academy, but who is not attached to any 
section. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, has also a class of free academicians, 
whose number is determined by a special rule, upon the proposition of the 
academy itself. 

The Royal Academy of the Fine Arts, grants grand prizes for painting, 
sculpture, architecture, engraving, musical composition, and historical land- 
scape. Those who obtain one of these grand prizes, as they are called, are 
sent to Rome to prosecute further their studies, and their expenses are borne 
by the government for two or three years, 

5. L’ Académie des Sciences Morales et Politiques. The Academy of Moral 
and Political Sciences, was organized, as has already been said, by a royal ordi- 
nance of October 26, 1832. ‘Che number of members of this academy is fixed 
at thirty. ‘They are divided into five sections, viz: philosophy ; morals ; legis- 
lation ; international law and jurisprudence ; political and statistical economy ; 
general and philosophical history. The academy chooses, with the royal appro- 
bation, a perpetual secretary. It has five free academicians, five foreign asso- 
cjates, and thirty correspondents, and may have forty. 

This academy proposes each year at least, one subject for a prize. The 
subject is chosen alternately from the questions which relate to the special 
objects of each of the sections which compose the academy. The academy 
has the power to propose subjects for extraordinary prizes. 

The free academicians (les libres Académicians) are distinguished men, chosen 
for their general knowledge and attainments rather than for their knowledge of 
any particular science. Sometimes persons are chosen for special services 
rendered to the cause of literature. They have the right of being present at 
the meetings. They are elected in the same manner as the other members. 
The honorary academicians enjoy the same rights as the free academicians. 
But neither receive any salary from the institute. 
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_ An appropriation is made every year to the budget of the minister of public 
Instruction, of a sum sufficient to pay the pensions (traitement) and indemnities 
of the members, the salaries of the perpetual secretaries, and persons employed 
about the five academies, and for their different literary labors, the experiments, 
printing, prizes and other objects. 

_ This appropriation is divided among the five academies which compose the 
institute, according to the nature of their labors and wants; and the manner in 
which this sum is disbursed in detail, is regulated by the rules of each 
academy. 

Nominations to fill vacancies, as they occur, are made by the respective 
academies ; but the persons chosen must be confirmed by the king. 

Each ordinary member of every academy of the institute, if he attends all the 
meetings, receives an annual salary or pension of 1,500 francs. A deduction of 
ten francs is made from that sum; for each meeting from which a member is 
absent. If a member be absent from all the regular meetings, fifty-two in 
number, each year, his salary will be reduced to about 1,000 francs. : 

Each academy holds one regular session every week. The French Academy 
meets on Thursdays; that of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, on Fridays; that 
of the Sciences, on Mondays; that of the Fine Arts, on Saturdays; and that 
of the Moral and Political Sciences, also on Saturdays. 

Their sessions are held at the Palace of the Institute, and last from three 
o’clock to five. 

The meetings of the institute were held in the Louvre until 1806, when the 
government granted to it the college Mazarin, now called the Palace of the 
Institute, which stands immediately on the south side of the river Seine, and 
opposite to the Louvre, between which and the Palace of the Institute, lies the 
bridge called le pont des Beaux-Arts. 

The ci-devant college Mazarin, was built in 1661-65, in execution of the will 
of Cardinal Mazarin, who bequeathed two millions of livres, (or francs,) about 
$375,000, to erect the edifice, and an annuity of 45,000 livres, or near $9,000, 
for the education of sixty youth, sons of gentlemen or principal burgesses of 
Roussillon, Pignerol, Alsace, and Flanders, which four countries had recently 
been conquered or annexed to the crown. These pupils were to be gratuitously 
boarded, and instructed in religion, belles-lettres, &c. &c. As these four 
nations were alone admissible into this college, it took the name of the college 
of the Four Nations—le college des Quatre-Nations. 

This building has an imposing appearance in its front, which forms the seg- 
ment of a circle, terminated at the extremities by pavilions. In the centre is 
the portico of the former chapel, (now the hall where the public meetings are 
held,) composed of four columns of the Corinthian order, supporting an entabla- 
ture on which rests a clock, &c. he entablature bears the inscription,— 
Palais de l'Institut. In front of the institute and hard by the portico, are two 
fountains, each formed of two lions in cast iron, from whose mouths the water 
is constantly spouting out. ‘ ; 

This establishment comprehends many buildings erected at various periods 
around a parallelogramic court. On the left, as one enters, is the Mazarin 
library, which has been mentioned in another place. There are many halls 
and rooms in this extensive building, or rather collection of buildings, which 
are used: for the sessions of the academies, ordinary and extraordinary, the 
meetings of committees, the bureaux of secretaries, clerks, &c. _In one of 
them is the library, properly so called, of the institute. Every thing 1s arranged 
in the best manner. ; 

The halls in which the academies meet, on ordinary occasions, as well as the 
chapel in which they hold their annual and public meetings, are well adapted 
to the purposes for which they are employed. In these portions of the institute, 
as well as in the antechambers, library, &c., one may see some fine statues, 
busts, and paintings of such distinguished savans as La Place, Voltaire, Bos- 
suet, Fénélon, Montesquieu, D’Alembert, Rollin, Pascal, We. we. I'he statue 

-of Voltaire, in beautiful marble, which stands in the library, 1s considered an 
uncommonly fine specimen of sculpture. 
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I shall now proceed to give the names of the members of the five academies 
which compose the institute as they have been published, for this year. The 
order in which they are given, is, I believe, that of their appointment. 


ACADEMY OF INSCRIPTIONS AND BELLES-LETTRES. 


The French Academy. 


Messrs. Count de Cessac. Messrs. De Feletz. 


Messrs. 


Raynouard, Perpetual Honorary Secretary. 


Royer-Collard. 


Lemercier. Lebrun. 
Viscount de Chateaubriand. Baron de Barante. 
Chevallier de Lacrctelle. Etienne. 


Duval-Pineu, (Alexandre.) 


De Lamartine. 


Campenon. Count de Ségur, (Philip.) 
Michaud. De Pongerville. 
De Jouy. Cousin. 
Baour-Lormian, Viennet. 
Viscount de Bonald. Jay. 

Baron Roger. Dupin. 

M. de Pastoret. Tissot. 
Villemain. Thiers. 

Count Freyssinous. Nodier. 

Count de Quélen. Scribe. 
Soumet. Salvandy. 
Droz. Dupaty. 
Delavigne, (Casim.) Guizot. 
Brifaut. 


Baron Guiraud. 


M. Villemain, Perpetual Secretary. 


Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres. 


Marquis de Pastoret. 

Baron Silvestre de Sacy. 
Daunou. 

Count Reinhard. 

Prince de Talleyrand. 
Chevalier Quatremére-de-Quincy. 
Baron de Gérando. 
Petit-Radel. 
Amaury-Duval. 
Boissonade, 

Count Alex. de Laborde, 
Baron Walckenaer. 
Quatremére, (Et.) 
Raoul-Rochette. 

Letronne. 

Mollevaut. 

Emeric David. 

Raynouard. 

Naudet. 

Count de Choiseul-Daillecourt, (Maxime.) 
Viscount de Prévost d’Lray. 


Foreign Associates (Fellows) of the Academy of In- 


Messrs. 


Messrs. 


scriptions and Belles—Lettres. 


Wilkins (Ch.), Hertford; Eng. 

Ouvaroff, St. Petersburg. 

Héeren, Goettingen. 

Creuzer, Heidelberg. 

Ramey, Draughtsman of the Academy, 
Member of the Academy of the Fine Arts. 

Boeckh, Berlin. 

Colebrooke, London. 

Von Hammer, Vienna. 

Frederic-Jacobs, Gotha, 


Correspondents. 
Jacquemont, at Hesdin. 
Prevost, Geneva, 
Labene, Agen. 

Fauvel, Athens. 
De Guignes, Canton. 
Faulcon, Poitiers. 


Jomard. Scrofani, Palermo, 

Dureau de la Malle, Linde, Warsaw. 

Hase. Mustoxidi, Florence. 
Pouqueville. Graberg de Hemso, Do. 
Pardessus. Wilken, Berlin. 

Van Praet. Simonde Sismondé, Geneva. 
Thierry, Champollion-Figeac, Grenoble. 
Lajard. Dubois Aymé, Lorient. 
Juubert, Spencer Stanhope; London. 
Mionnet. 


Burnouf, (E£ug.) 
Viscount Beugnot. 


Count Demetrius Valsamachie, Cephalonie. 
Abbé Mai, Rome. 


Schweighauser, Strasburg. 


Reinaud. Baron de Gaujal, Limoges. 

Guérard. Fraehn, St. Petersburg, 

Julien, (Stanislas.) Ch. Brondsted, Rome. 

Guizot. De Golbery, Colmar. 

Leclerc, Duponceau, Philadelphia, 

Langlois. Viscount de Villeneuve Bargemont, Wancy. 


Burnouf, Sen. 
Baron Silvestre de Sacy, Perpetual Secre- 
tary. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Duc de Blacas. 


Marquis de Barbé-Marbois. 
Eusébe-Salverte. 

Chevalier Artaud de Montor. 
Marquis de Fortia d’Urban. 
Duc de Luynes. 

Séguier de St. Brisson. 


Matter, Strasburg. 
Leake, London. 
Peyron, Turin. 
Gesenius, Halle. 
Weiss, Besancon. 
Jouannet, Bordeaux. 
De Caumont, Caen. 
Labkus, Milan. 
Quaranta, Vaples. 
Millingen, London. 
Hermann, Leipsic. 
Gerhard, Rome. 
Baron Reiffenberg, Brussels. 


Monmerqué. Count Munster, London, 
Count Miot de Melito. Humbert, Geneva, 
Artaud, 


De Meyran-Marquis de la Goy, Aix. 
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Royal Academy of Sciences. 


MATHEMATICAL Scrences. 


First Section. Geometry. 


Messrs. Lacroix, Ampeére, 
Biot, Puissant, 
Poinsot, De Libri, (G.) 


Second Section. Mechanics. 


Baron de Prony, Baron Dupin, 


Molard, Navier, 
Cauchy, Poucelet. 

\ Third Section. Astronomy. 
Count Cassini, Mathieu, 
Lefrancais-Lalande, Baron de Damoiseau, 
Bouvard, Savary, 


Fourth Section. Geography and Navigation. 


Beautemps-Beaupré, 
L. de Freycinet, 


Baron Roussin. 


Fifth Section. General Physics. 


Gay-Lussac, Dulong, 
Poisson, Savart, 
Girard, Becquerel. 
Puysicanu Scrences. 
Sixth Section. Chemistry. 
Deyeux, Chevreul, 
Baron Thénard, Dumas, 
D’Arcet, Robiquet. 
Seventh Section. Mineralogy. 
Brongniart, Beudant, 
Brochant, Berthier, 
Cordier, Elie de Beaumont. 


Eighth Section. Botany. 


De Jussieu, (Adrien.) 
Brongniart, (Adoi.) 
Richard, 


De Jussieu, 
Baron Mirbel, 
De St. Hilaire, (Aug.) 


Ninth Section. Rural Economy and tie 
Veterinary Art. 


Vise. de Morel-Vindé, 
Dutrochet, 
Turpin. 


Chevalier Tessier, 
Chevalier Huzard, 
Baron de Silvestre, 

Tenth Section. Anatomy and Zoology. 


Ch. Geoffroy St. Hilaire, D. de Biainville, 


Duméril, Cuvier, ( Frederick.) 

Savigny, Isid. Geoffroy St. Hil. 
Eleventh Section, Medicine and Surgery. 

Magendie, Double, 

Serres, Roux, 

Baron Larrey, Breschet. 


Perpetual Secretaries. 


Messrs. Arago, for Mathematical Science. 
Flourens, for Physical Science. 


Free Academicians, (Agadémiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Baron Héron de Villefosse, 
Due de Raguse, 
Benjamin Delessert, 
Baron Maurice, 
Viscount Héricart de Thury, 
Viscount Rogniat, 
Baron Costaz, 
Baron Desgenettes, 
Baron Séguiér, 
Baron Bory de St. Vincent. 


Foreign Associates. 


Messrs. Baron Alex. Humboldt, Berlin. 
Gauss, Goettingen. 
Berzelius, Stockholm. 
De Candolle, Geneva. 
Olbers, Bremen. 
Dalton, London. 
Blumenbach, Goettingen. 
Brown, London. 


Correspondents. 
MATHEMATICAL SCIENCES, 
First Section. Geometry. 


Messrs. Paoli, Pisa. 
Plana, Turin. 
Ivory, London. 


Jacobi, Kénigsberg. 
Gergonne, Montpellier. 
Dirichlet, Berlin, 


Second Section. Mechanics. 


Messrs. Fabre, Draguignan. 
Chevalier de Wiebeking, Munich. 
Hubert, Rochefort. 
Count de Fossombroni, Florence. 
Brunel, London. 
Vicuat, Pont-de-Souillac. 


Third Section. Astronomy. 


Messrs. Dangos, Tarbes. 


Burg, Vienne. 
Swanberg, Stockholm. 
Pond, Greenwich. 
Bessel, Kdnigsberg. 
Baron Lindenau, Gotha. 
Brisbane, Scotland. 
Enke, Berlin. 
Herschel, Stow. 
Gambart, Mareilles. 
Schumacher, Altona. 
Valz, WVismes. 
Struve, Dorpat. 
Biddell Airy, Cambridge. 
There are two vacancies in this section. 


Fourth Section. Geography and Navigation. 


Messrs. Genest, Wew York. 


De Guignes, Canton. 

Baron de Kruseustern, St. Petersburg. 

De Krayenhoff, Amsterdam. 

Moreau de Jonnés, in the West Indies. 
Lislet-Geoffroy, Ile-de-France. 

Warden, former American Consul, Paris. 
Scoresby, London. 


Fifth Section. General Physics. 


Messrs. Van Marum, Haerlem. 


Oersted, Copenhagen. 
Brewster, Edinburg. 
Barlow, Woolwich. 
De La Rive, Geneva. 
Hausten, Christiania. 
Melloni, Florence. 
As it was determined by the academy, in 1828, 


that this section should have nine correspondents, 
there are now two vacancies. 


PuystcaL SCIENCES, 


Sixth Section. Chemistry. 


Messrs. Van-Mons, Brussels. 


Welter, Valenciennes. 
De Saussure, Geneva. 
Desormes, Verberie. 
Bérard, Montpellier. 
Braconnot, WVancy. 
Hatchett, London. 
Faraday, London. 
Stromeyer, Gottingen. 
Arfwedson, Stockholm. 
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Seventh Section. Mineralogy. 


Messrs. Reboul, Pezenas. 
Baron de Moll, Munich. 
De Buch, Berlin. 
Fleariau de Bellevue, La Rochelle. 
Daubuisson, 7'oulouse, 
Conybeare, London. 
Mitscherlich, Berlin. 
G. Rose, Berlin. 


Eighth Section, Botany. 


Messrs. Boucher de Crévecoeur, Abbeville. 

Bonpland, South America, 
Kunth, Berlin. 
Dunal, Montpellier. 
Raffeneaude Lille, Montpellier. 
Martius, Munich. 
Link, (H. Fr.) Berlin. 
Gaudichaud, Angouléme. 

‘ Wallich, Calcutta. 


> 4 Tréviranus, Bonn. 


- Ninth Section. Rural Economy and the Vete- 


rinary Art. 


Messrs. Baron Rougier-la- 
Bergerie, 
Michaux, United States. 
Bracy Clark, London. 
Lullin de Chateauvieux, Geneva. 


Chaléns-on-the- Marne. 


Messrs. Schwertz, Hohenheim. 


Jaubert de Passau, Perpignan. 

De Dombasle, (O.,) Roville. 
Gasparin, Orange. 

Giroux de Buzareingues, at eh 


Bonafous, Turin, 


Tenth Section. Anatomy and Zoology. 


Messrs. Provensal, Montpellier. 


Tiedman, Berlin. 
Desmarest, 4lfort. 
Dufour, (L.,) St. Sever. 
Quoy, Rochefort. 
Ebrenberg, Berlin. 
Lesson, Rochefort. 
Jacobson, Copenhagen. 
Duvernoy, Strasburg. 
Dugés, Montpellier. 


Eleventh Section. Medicine and Surgery. 
Messrs. Orfila, .Warseilles. 


Maunoir, Geneva. 

Fodera, Waples. 

Huffland, Berlin. 

Sir Astley Cooper, London. 
Panniza, Pavia. 

Prunelle, Lyons. 
Bretonneau, Vours. 


Royal Academy of Fine Arts. 


First Section. Painting. 


Messrs. Baron Gérard, Vernet, (Horace,) 
Vernet, (C.,) Heein, 
Garnier, Granet, 
Hersent, Blondel, 
Bidauld, ~ De La Roche, (Paul,) 
Thevenin, Drolling, 
Ingres, Abel de Pujol. 
Second Section. Sculpture. 
Messrs. Baron Bosio, Pradiér, 
Ramey, Ramey, Jun., 
Cortot, Nanteuil, 
David, Petitot. 


Third Section. Architecture. 


Messrs. Percier, Debret, 
Fontaine, Lebas, 
Huyot, Achilles Leclerc, 
Vandoyer, Guenepin. 


Fourth Section. Engraving. 


Messrs, Baron Desnoyers,(A.,) Tardieu, 


Galle, Richomme, 


Fifth Section. Musical Composition, 


Messrs. Chérubini, Auber. 
Le Sueur, Chevalier Paér, 
Berton, Roicha. 


M, Quatremére de Quincy, Perpetual Secretary. 


Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) 


Messrs. Count de Vaublane, 
Duc de Blacas, 
Count de Pradel, 
Castellan, 
Count Turpin de Crissé, 
Count de Forbin, 
Viscount de Senonnes, 
Count Chabrol de Volvic, 
Count de Pastoret, 
Viscount Siméon. 


Foreign Associates. 


Messrs. Cammucini, Rome. 
Antolini, Milan, 


Schinkel, Berlin.’ 

Rossini, Rome. 

Thorwaldsen, Rome. 

Zivgarelli, Vaples. 

Count de Cambray-d’Igni, Florence, 
Rauch, Berlin. 

Toschi, Parma. 

Meyer-Beer, Berlin. 


Correspondents. 


. Réga, Vaples. 


Fabre, Florence. 

Rosaspina, Bolegne. 

Verdier, Lisbon. 

Jay, Grenoble. 

Debucourt, Grenoble. 

Serangeli, Turin. 

Delasalle, Chawmont, * (Up per-Marne.) 
Mauduit, St. Petersvurg. 

Benvenuti, Florence. 

Richard, Luons. 

Daneker, Stutt gard. 

Boisserée, Stuttgard. 

Moreau, Vienna. 

Revoil, Lyons. 

Boguet, Rome. 

Schlick, Copenhagen. 

Nibby, Rome. 

De St Mesmin, Dijon, 

Debret, 
Bruloff, St. Petersburg. 
Hummel, 
Raimbach, London. 
Cornelius, "Munich. 
Pistrucci, London, 
Spontini, Berlin. 
Navez, Amsterdam. 
Roques, Toulouse. 
Abadie, Angouléme. 
Mayer, Bergame. 
Lasinio, Pica. 

Le Moine, Rome. 
Oberbech, Rome. 
Valadier, Rome. 
Texier, 
Daussoigne, Liége. 
Klenzé, Mu ich. 
Donaldson, London. 
Wilkie, London. 
Dugueylar, Aix. 
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Royal Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. 


First Section. Philosophy. Correspondents. 
Messrs. Baron de Gérando, Laromiguiére, Section of Philosophy. 
Cousin, Broussais. 
Edwards, Messrs, Jacquemont, Paris. 
2 Prévost, Geneva. 
Second Section. Morals. Esquirol, Paris. 
Messrs. Count de Cessac, Jouffroy, pau erd Bra 
Dunoyer, Lakanal, s 
Droz, Lucas, (Ch.) Section of Morals. 
Third Section. Legislation, Public Law, Juris- Messrs. De Fellenberg, Hofwyl. 
prudence, Ordinaire, Besangon. 
; Chalmers, Edinburg. 
Messrs. Dannou, Dupin, Bergery, Metz. 
Count Merlin, Duc de Bassano, (Maret.) Julius, Perlin. 
Bérenger, Count Siméon, Huerne de Pommeuse, Paris. 


Fourth Section. Political and Statistic Economy. Section of Legislation. 


Messrs. Count Sieyes, 


Prince Talleyrand, Messrs. Proud’hon, Dijon, 

Count de Laborde, (Alex.,) Savigny, Berlin. 

Baron Dupin, (Ch.,) Baron Grénier, (O.,) Riom. 
Villermé, John Austin, London. 
Comte, (Ch.) Klubert, Frankfort. 


Count Berlier, Dijon. 
Fifth Section. General and Philosophical History. 


i Section iti f i 
Messrs. Marquis de Pastoret, Baron Bignon, ee ERY LUNN, 


Count Reinhard, Guizot, Messrs. Baron Storch, St. Petersbur. 
Naudet, Mignet. Quetelet, Brussels. f 
M. Comte, Perpetual Secretary. Passy, Gisors. 
James Mill, London, 
Free Academicians, (Académiciens libres.) Hoffman, Berlin. 


Baron de Morogues, La Source. 


Messrs. Feuillet, Poélitz, Leipsic. 


Duc de Broglie Jacob CVVallinta 
Benoiston de Chateauneuf, SORA WAI) LC om: 
Blondeau ; 
Bea Félix de Beaujour. Section of General History. 
F . Messrs. Améd. Thierry, Vesoul. 
Foreign Associates. Hallam, inca 

Messrs. Lord Brougham, London. Rotteck, Friburg. 
Ancillon, Berlin, Orioli, Boulogne. 
Livingston, (Ed.*) New York. : Olifried Miller, Goettingen. 
Simonde de Sismondi, Geneva. a Arbanére, Tonneins. 
Schelling, Munich. De Lacroix, Valence, 


Administration of the Institute. 


Administrative Committee. Messrs. Naudet, ) For the Academy of Moral and 
De Felet Villermé, Political Sciences. 
Messrs. pee a For the French Academy. These commissioners are elected for a year and 
pa ) 538 For the Academy of Tr are always reéligible. 
j ay ure ; scriptions and Belles- 
Wet Lettres. Conservatory Committee. 
Huzard, ) For the Academy of 
Poinsot, Sciences. Messrs. Baron de Prony, For the Machines. 
Huyot, Deyeux, For the Chemical Instruments. 


For the Academy of Fine Arts. 


Garnier, Becquerel, Conservator. 


Literary Committees of the Institute. 


Special Committee for the History of the French Messrs. Raoul-Rochette, 
Language. Hase, 

2 Ramey, Draughtsman. 

Messrs. Villemain, Perp. Sec. Roger, 


Ch. Nodier, Campenon, , ad : 
i Committee on the Dictionary of the Language of 
oe Rodney the Fine Arts. 
’ 
i inti Messrs. Quatremére de Quincy, Castellan, 
Committee of Inscriptions and Medals. Gornier, uy: 
Messrs. Quatremére de Quincy, Le Sueur, 


Petit Radel, 


* Deceased since the last publication of the names of the members, 


§ 


. 


a) 
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Committee for the continuation of the Literary Committee on the Antiquities of France, for the 
History of France. Examination and the Classification of Notices 
and Documents asked of the Prefects of the 


Messrs. Daunou, Eméric-David, Departments on the Ancient Monuments of the 
Amaury Duval, Lajurd, Associate. French History, and the Measures to be taken 
Petit-Radel, for their preservation, according to the Ministe- 


rial Circular of the 8th of April, 1819. 
Committee of Literary Labors, charged with watch- Ry A 
ing over the continuation ‘of the Notices of the Messrs, heer de la Malle, sheer ae 
Manuscripts of the Collection of the Royal Or- Hage 2 ealeneeDavid 
’ { = ? 


dinances of France, and of the Historians of the ree - 
Gauls and of France, and other Labors intrusted Count de Laborde, ... Guérard. 


to the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles- M. Feuillet, Librarian of the Institute. 
Lettres. M. Cardot, Agent and Chief of the Bureau, 
; at the Secretariat. 
Messrs. Marquis de Pastoret, Boissonade, Didot and Brothers, Printers of the Insti- 
Baron Sylvester de Sacy, Naudet, tute. 
Daunou, Pardessus, 
Letronne, Hase. 


To the preceding general view of the celebrated Institute of France, a few 


aes may be added. 


“wf 


The entire number, if complete, of the members of the five academies which 
compose the institute, including the free academicians and foreign associates, 


‘n P yould be two hundred and seventy- two. The number at present, owing to 


some vacancies, is two hundred and sixty-three. On public occasions they 
wear a coat which is dressed with a green embroidery. ‘The number of corres- 
pondents is about two hundred. 
The publications of the institute, including all that has been printed from the 
origin of the institution, and continued under the various names which it as- 
sumed, have been very numerous, and many of them of great value. The fol- 
lowing is. an authentic statement on this subject, derived from one of the 
officers of the institute. 


1. AcapEemy or SCIENCES. 
Volumes published before the Revolution, or the year 1790. 


Academical Collection, French Part, 16 vols. 99 vol 
Do. do. Foreign do. 13 vols. as 

Memoir of Science and Art, (English,) Ubon: 
Dumahel, Regiae Scientiarum Academie Historia, if ese 
History and Memoirs of the Royal Academy of Sciences 

from 1666 to 1686, LL a sch 
History and Memoirs of the same, from 1699 to 1790, 101 « 
Memoirs presented by different learned men, iL ese 
Prizes of the Academy, OR 
Descriptions of Machines, &c. ChE 
Table of Matter or Index, ja 

184 
Since 1790. 

Memoirs of the Academy to 1806, 6 vols. 
Memoirs of the same from 1806 to 1816, Tk 
Memoirs of the same since 1816, 13 ome 
Memoirs from Learned Foreigners, 1st series, ye 

Do. do. 2d do. By 
Basis of the Metrical System, 4 «& 

225 


2. AcaprEmy or Inscriptions anp Beies-LertTres. 


History of the Academy of Inscriptions and Belles-Lettres, 


from 1736 to 1808, 50 vols. 
Memoirs of the same (new collection,) volumes 1—10, and 
Ist of volume 12, hi 


Total of History and Memoirs, 61 
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Notices and Extracts from the Manuscripts, of which the 


first four are of the Ancient Academy, 12 vols. 
Literary History of France, of which the first twelve are of 

the Ancient Academy, Itel te 
Collection of the Historians of France, of which the first 

thirteen are of the Ancient Academy, TOME: 
Ordinances of the Kings of France, in folio, of which the first 

fourteen are of the Ancient Academy, i) 


Total of the Publications of the Academy of Inscriptions and 
Belles-Lettres, 129 


3. ACADEMY OF THE Fine Arts. 


The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 


4, Acaprmy or Moran anv Potiricat Scrences. 


The publications of this academy make 5 vols. 
Reports of prizes decreed by the two last named academies, 6 vols. 


5. Tur Frenca AcapEemy. 


This academy has published little besides its celebrated Dictionary in 2 vols. 


It appears from the foregoing, that the publications of the entire institute, 
comprising all the academies, amount to 372 volumes. Some of the academies 
have also several volumes in course of preparation or in the press. This is 
particularly the case with the Academy of Sciences. 

It is probably impossible to obtain all the earlier volumes published by 
several academies, especially that of sciences. It is not difficult to obtain the 
volumes published since the organization of the institute on its present footing ; 
or, indeed, those which have been published since 1795. The cost is usually 
at about $4 per volume.* 

There is probably no other body in the world which has done so much to ad- 
vance the cause of literature and science as this celebrated institute. The 
volumes of its several academies, contain a vast amount of valuable information, 
although they also contain much that cannot be thus characterized. 

Although there has not been wanting in every period of the history of the 
institute the employment of intrigue, and sometimes the influence of the gov- 
ernment, in order to procure the admission of men, whose talents and attain- 
ments were far from being such as to entitle them to a place in this distin- 
guished assemblage of learned men, yet it has always possessed a large number 
of members of great talent and profound erudition. There is at present a large 
number of men of this character in this literary body. ‘There are, however, 
many men in France who merit a place in the institute who are not members, 
and many of whom, it is probable, will never be members of it. ; 

A history of the Institute of France, of a moderate length, and written by 
one possessing the requisite talents and knowledge, would be a very important 
work. Something of this kind has been attempted, but neither very satisfac- 
torily nor very completely. 

I will only add that the institute renders great service to the country, by ex- 
amining and reporting upon, with great care and ability, the questions which 
the government submits to it from time to time. In this way it has often 
guided the legislation of the country on questions of great moment. i 


* The Messrs. Didot, publishers and, booksellers at Paris, have, for several years, been the printers for 
the institute. Should any one desire to purchase any of the volumes published by any of the academies of 
the institute, he would do well to address Mons. Ant. Pingard, Employé @ VLastitut Royal de France, wha 
will do all that can be done to procure them, 
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PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONARIES. 


LIST OF THE NAMES OF THE PROTESTANT FOREIGN 
MISSIONARIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FEBRUARY, 1837. 


Exrranations.—A, B. ©. stands for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; 
A. B. B., American Baptist Board; A. E., American Episcopal Missionary Society; A. W. F., Western 


Foreign Missionary Society; A. M., 
Baptist Missions of the United States; 


American Methodist Episcopal Missions; F. W. B., Free Will 
C. M., British Church Missionary Society; L. M., London Mis- 


sionary Society; G. P.S, Gospel Propagation Society; W. M., British Wesleyan Methodist Society ; 
L. J. 8., London Jews Society; G. M., Glasgow Missionary Society; C.S., Church of Scotland Missions ; 
E. B. M., British Baptist Missionary Society; G. B. M., General Baptist Missions; 8. M.S. Scottish 
Missionary Society; U. B., United Brethren; F. M., French Missionary Society; R. S., Rhenish Mis- 
siovary Society; G. M. S., German Missionary Society ; B. M, Berlin Missionary Society; S. M., Se- 


rampore Missions. 


N. I. stands for Northern India; W. I., for Western India; 8. 1., for Southern India. 


SA. [., for Sandwich Islands; 8. A., South Africa. The last capital letters in the line, indicate the 


Society. 


The list is not so complete as we could have wished to have made it. 


We resorted to all the 


sources of information within our reach, but most documents of this sort are defective or imperfect, 


owing in part, to the constant changes in missionary stations. 


We regret that the managers of the 


United Brethren’s Missions do not publish the entire names of their missionaries. In some other cases, we 


have been obliged to content ourselves with the surname only. 


We have prefixed the name of the 


territory or country, except where the station is so important that there could be no misapprehension, 


We have seen no recent report of the Netherlands Missionary Society. 
a number of missionaries to the Indian Archipelago. 
withthe government, and have regular charges. 
Beidel, Schnary, Hellendoorn, Finn, Heimering, Varick, Wentink, Jungmichel, and Le Brunn 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, support a large number of clergymen in Canada. 
are, however, connected with parishes, and they are not included in our list. 


find opportunity, publish amore complete list. 


Names. 
Abbott, Elisha L. 
Abbott, 
Abeel, David 
Addis, W. B. 
Adger, John B. 
Adley, W. 
Albrecht, —— 
Alexander, Wm. P. 
Allen, David O. 
Alloway, William 
Anderson, Ax W. 
Anderson, G. F. 
Anderson, William 
Andrews, Lorrin 


Apthorp, George i; 


Arbousset, ‘T 
Archbell, James 
Arms, Wm. 
Armstrong, John 


Armstrong, Richard 


Atkinson, Theoph. 
Ayliff, John 


Baker, Henry 
Bailey, Benj. 


A. 

Stations. Society. 
Telingas, A. B. B. 
Jamaica, E. B. M. 
China, A. BOG. 
Coimbatoor, s.1. Lb. M, 
Smyrna Acs Be Ge 

(gay wa 
Nellore, Ceylon, c. M, 


Hopedale, Labrador, u.n. 
Kapaa, sa. 1. APB, Ch 
Abmednuggur,W.1. A.B.c. 
Trelawney,Jamaica, LM. 
Caldwell, Liberia, a.z.n. 
Digah, N. 1. E. B. M. | 
Pacaltsdorp, s. A. L. M. 
Labainaluna, SA.1. A. B.C. 
Varany, Ceylon, A. B.c. | 


Morija, S. Africa, F. M. 
Bechuanas, S.A. W.™M 
Sumatra, ASBWG: 


British Guiana, Cc. M. 
Waialuku, sa. 1. A.B. Cc. 


Bethelsdorp, 8. A. L. M. 
Caffres,S. Africa, w.m. 
B. 

Cottayam, s. I. Cc. M. 
Cottayam, s. 1. c. M. 


They sent out, a few years since, 


A large portion of them have beconje connected 


Bailey, John 
Bailey, Jos. 


Their names, as far as we'could learn them, are Kam 
? ’ 


The 

The greater part 

We may, hereafter, as we 
Epitor, 


Tsantsaban, s. A. 
Cotta, Ceylon, 


L.M. 
cM. 


Baldwin, Dwight,m.D. Sandwich Islands, a. B. oc. 


Ballantine, Henry 
Banks, M. 
Barclay, W. C. 
Bariero, 8. 

Barff, Chas, 
Barker, Geo. 
Barnes, Dan. 
Barnstein, —— 
Barrett, W. G. 
Barry, J. 

Barton, —— 
Baylis, —— 
Baus. 
Bayne, 
Beard, G: 

3eddy, Henr. 
Bey ae " 
Beighton, Thomas 
Benham, 
Benjamin, Nathan 
Bennie, John 
Bernau, J. H. 
Beus, W. K. 
Bigelow, Russell 
Biggs, Joseph 


Bombay, ASB. OC. 
Anguilla, Ww. M. 
Serampore, Ss. M. 
Burishol, N. 1. S.M,. 
Huaheine, Soc. I. 1. m. 
Theopolis, s. A.) L. M. 
Oneidas, A.M. 
Borneo, Ruse 
Jamaica, L. M, 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Liberia, M. 


A 

Jamaica, E.B,M 
Lichtenau,Greenl’d, u.R. 
Antigua, U. B 


Babama, w. M. 
Patna, nN. 1, ¥. B. M. 
Nain, Labrador, U. B. 
Pinang, L. M. 
Upper Canada, = w. m. 
Greece, AUB: Gk 
Lovedale, s. A. G. M. 
Barbadoes, c. M,. 
Jamaica, c. M. 
Wyandots, A.M. 
St. Vincent, W.M. 
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Bigler, —— 
Bilderbeck, John 
Bingham, Abel 
Bingham, Hiram 
Bird, Isaac 
Bishop, Artemas' 


Bisseux, Isaac 


Blackman, C, 
Bleby, Henry 


Bliss, Asher CattaraugusIndians,a.B.c. 
Bliss, Isaac Sandwich Islands, a. B.c. 
Blitt, St. Jan, U. Be 
Blyth, G. Hampden, Jamaica, s.M.s. 
Boaz, Thomas Calcutta, L. M. 
Bobart, Henry B. N. Zealand, c. M. 
Boenhoff, St. Thomas, U. B. 
Bohmer, - Surinam, Un Bs 
Boggs, George W. Abmednugg ur, W.1. A.B.C. 
Bonaty, Shiloh, s, a. U. B. 
Bourne, Alfred Negapatam, Se, Ere Wise Ns 
Boutwell, William T. Leech Lake, Ojib. a.5.c. 
Bowyer, James Howrah, N.f. G.P.S. 
Boyce, W. B. Caffres, one W.M. 
Box, William Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Branstone, —— West Indies, Ww.M. 
Brauer, Gnadenthal,s. a. U. B. 
Briddon, J. Tobago, Ww. M. 
Britten, H. B. Nevis, WwW. M. 
Bridgman, E. C. Canton, China, A.B. c. 
Bridgnell, W. Caltura, Ceylon, w.m. 
Brooks, John Cuttack, India, «.B.M. 
Brown, Alfred N. New Zealand, c. M. 
Brown, Nathan Shans, Laos, A. B. B. 
Brown, Wi Cuttack, india, 6G. B. M. 
Brownell, Bahama, w.M. 
Brownell, John Malta, W. M.S. 
Browning, Thomas Kandy, Ceylon, Cc. M. 
Brownlee, John Buffalo River,s,a. L. mM. 
Bruckner, Gottlob Samarang,Java, E.B.M. 
Bruner, Antigua, U.B. 
Bryant, Horatio Athens, A. E. 
Burchell, Thomas Jamaica, E. B.M 
Burrows, John Jamaica, W.M. 
Burton, Bahamas, E. B. M. 
Burton, J. Nevis, Ww.M. 
Bushyhead, Jesse Cherokees, A.B. B, 
Butrick, Daniel S. | Brainerd,Cherok’s, a.z.c. 
Buyers, William Benares, N. 1. L. M. 
Buzacott, Aaron Rarotonga Hervey Lum. 
: 5 agle Town, Choe- 
Byington, Cyrus ;  taws, u jen ca 
C. 
Cadman, J. St. Bartholemew’s, w.m 
Caemerer, A. F. Vepery, S. 1. G.P. S. 
Calthorp, Charles Vepery, s. 1. Geers 
Cameron, James Cape Town, WwW. M. 
Campbell, Colin Bellary, s. 1. L. M. 
Campbell, James R. Northern India, A. W.F. 
Campbell, John Kidderpore, N.1. LL.M. 
Campbell, William Bangalore, s. 1. L. M. 
Cantlow, Jamaica, Ey. Bam, 
Cargill, David Polynesia, Ww. M. 
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Bellary, s. 4. L. M. 
Jamaica, A.B. 
Gorruckpore, N.1. c. mM, 
Lahaina, SA.t. A.B. c, 
St. Vincents, w.M 
New Herrnhut, 
Greenland, U.B, 
Jamaica, U. B. 
Argos, Greece, A.B. c. 
Ashantees, w. A. G. M, 
Barripore, N. 1. Ss. M. 
Goabatty, Assam, s. m. 
Jamaica, U.B 
Sumatra, A. B.C, 
Athens, ALE. 
Bankok, Siam, A. B. c. 
Calcutta, Ss. M 


Port Elizabeth, s.a. 1. M. 
Marquesas, L.M. 


Rogers, William S. 
Rosen, D 

Rolland, John 
Rollin, David B. 


Ross, John 


Ss 


| Ross, John 


Rowden, J. 


Saas, Christopher 
Samuel, P. 
Sanders, W. 
Sandys, Timothy 
Satchell, W. 
Sawyer, David 
Scharracks, —— 
Schauffler, Wm. G. 
Shaw, Barnabas 
Schick, 
Schlenker, C. F. 
Schlienz, C. F. 
Shepstone, W. 
Schmelen, John H. 
Schmid, Bernhard 
Schneider, Benjamin 
Schneider, E. 
Schmidt, —— 
Schmidt, —— 
Schmitz, 
Schon, J. F. 
Scholefield, —— 
Schopman, —— 
Shrewsbury, W. J. 
Schurmann, J. A. 


Scott, James 


Scudder, John M.D. 


Seccombe, 
Seitz, —— 
Selkirk, James 
Seys, John 

Shaw, Jobn 
Sheldon, D. N. 
Shuck, J. L. 

Siers, Hendrick 
Simon, —— 
Simons, Thomas 
Simons, —— 
Simpson, Alexander 
Simpson, Gloster, 
Simpson, John 
Simpson, F. C. 
Slater, Leonard 
Slatyer, William | 
Smedley, Joseph 
Smith, Eli 
Smith, John 
Smith, Lowell 
Smith, W. 
Smith, W. 
Smylie, H. 
Sonderman, —— 
Southgate, Horatio 
Spalding, Henry H. 
Sparmeyer, —— 
Spaulding, Ephraim 
Spaulding, Levi 


Sprémberg, —— 


4 


_—_—s" 


Stallworthy, —— 
Stallybrass, Edward 
Staude, —— 

Stein, —— 
Stepney, —— 
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Northern India, A. w. F. 


Nazareth, s.1. G. P.S. 
Beersheba, s. a. F. M. 
Creek Indians, A. B. B. 
Fearn Chapel, 

Berbice, L. M. 

Pirrie, s. A. G. M. 
Jamaica, w.M. 
Ss. 
Theopolis, s. A. L. M. 
Jamaica, Ww. M. 
Sierra Leone, w..A. W.M. 
Calcutta, Cc. M. 
Caffres, s. A. Ww. M. 
Upper Canada, Ww. M. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 
Constantinople, A. B. C. 
Cape Town, Ww. M. 
Antigua, U. B. 
Sierra Leone, Cc. M. 
Malta, ©. M. 
Caffres, “w. M. 
Komaggas, S.A. LL.M. 
Mayaveram, 8.1. ©. M. 
Broosa, AB a. 
Shoosha, A. Rus. G. M. s. 
St. Thomas, U. B. 
St. Jan, U. E. 
Surinam, U. B. 
Sierra Leone, CoM. 
Jamaica, DLR. 
Elim, s. a. U. Be 
Hottentots, WwW. M. 
Benares, L. M. 
West Coast, Es- 

sequebo, L. M. 
Chavagacherry, 

Ceylon, A. B&G. 
West Indies, w.M. 
St. Kitts, UB. 
Cotta, Ceylon, Cc. M. 
Liberia, A.M. 
Bahama, w.M. 
Paris, A.B. B. 
Bankok, Siam, A.B. B. 
Colombo, Ceylon, E. B.™. 
St. Kitt’s, Us B. 
Ava, Birmah, A. B. Be 
West Indies, WwW. M. 


Blest Town,Eimeo, L. mM. 
Liberia, A.M. 
Green Island, W.1. S.M.s. 
Trichinopoly, s.1. E.B.M. 
Ottawas, Ae. 
Clarendon, Jamaica, L.m. 
Arkansas, Choct. A.B. B. 


Beyroot, A. B.C. 
Madras, L. M. 
Ewa, sa. 1. A. B.C. 
Benares, L. M, 
Benares, Cc. M. 
Sadamahl, N. 1.8. M. 
Guadenthal,s.a. vU. B. 
Persia, A. E. 
Rocky Mt. Indians, a.p.c. 
Friedensberg, U.S. 
Lahaina, sA.1. A.B. c. 


Oodooville, Ceyl. a. B.c. 
Shoosha, Asiatic : 
Russia, G. M. Ss. 
Marquesas Isl. L. M. 
Selinginsk, Siberia, L. m. 


St. Croix, U. B. 
Gnadenthal,s, a. U.B. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 
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Stevens, Edwin 
Stevens, Jed. D. 
Stock, —— 
Stoltz, —— 
Stottz, —— 
Stone, Cyrus 
Scott, Ralph 
Stiirman, 
Sunday, John 
Sutton, Amos 
Swan, William 
Sybrecht, —— 


Talley, Alexander 
Taylor, —— 
Taylor, —— 
Taylor, Joseph 
Taylor, R. 
Taylor, R. B. 
Temple, Daniel 
‘Terlinden, 
Teutsch, —— 

' Thomas, James 
Thomas, John 
Thomas, W. 
Thompson, A. C. 
Thompson, J. C. 
‘Thompson, J. C. 
Thompson, J. F. 


‘Thompson, James L Cyprus, 


Thomson, Wm. M. 
Thraen, —— 
Thurston, Asa, 


Tietze, F.C. 


Tietzen, —— 


Tinker, Reuben 
Tinson, —— 
Todd, William 
Toyne, Elijah 
Turner, Peter 
Tracy, Ira 
Tracy, William 
Treu, —— 
Travelli, Joseph 8S. 
Trimnell, G. C. 
PBrottr Jc 
Tucker, C, 
Tucker, Eber 
Tucker, John 


Ulbricht, —— 


Van Lingen, —— 
Vigis, E. 
Venable, Henry J. 
Vine, John 


Vinton, J. H. 


Vogler, 
Voigt, 
Vos, Arie 


Waddel, H. M. 
Wade, Jonathan 


Wallis, James 


Ward, N. M. 
Ward, F. D. W. 
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Canton, 
Sioux Indians, a. 
Hebron, Labrador, 
Gnadenthal, s. a. 
Enon, s. a. 
Bombay, A 
Trincomalee, Cey]. 
Okkak, Labrador, 
Upper Canada, 
Cuttack, India, a. 
Selinginsk, Siberia, 
St. Thomas, 


Me 


Choctaws, 
Jamaica, 
Barbadoes, 
Belgaum, s. 1. 
New Zealand, 
George Town, Dem. 
Smyrna, A 
Worcester, s, A. 
Elim, s. a. 
Howrah, N. 1. 
Polynesia, 
Calcutta, 
Tanjore, s. 1. 
Calcuita, 
Guilon, s. 1. 
Delhi, 
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Beyroot, 
Antigua, 

Kailua, sa. 1. 
Hemel-en-Aarde, 


Mg 


S.A. U. B. 
New Herrnhut, Green- 

land, U. B. 
Honolulu, sa. 1. A. B.C. 
Jamaica, E. B. M. 
Madura, s. 1. A. B.C. 
Galle, Ceylon, Ww. M. 
Polynesia, Ww. M. 
Singapore, Aw B.C. 
Southern India, A. 8B. c. 
Surinam, U.B. 
Singapore, A. B,C. 
Baddagame, Ceyl. c.m. 
Cherokees, U. M. 
Polynesia, Ww. M, 
Arkansas, Choct. A.B. B. 
Madras, c. M. 
U. 
Frederickstah!, Green- 

land, U.B. 
V. 
Graaf’s Reinet, $s. A. L. M. 
Demerara, w.M. 
Zoolahs, s. A. KB: 


Trelawney,Jamaica, L.M. 
Chummerah, Bir- 


mah, A, Bu B; 
New Fairfield, Ties 
Sarinam, U. B. 
Tulbagh, s. A. L. M. 


W. 


Cornwall, Jamaica, $.M.s. 
Tavoy, Birmah A.B. B. 
Mangungu, N. Zea- 

land, w. M. 
Padang,Sumatra, E. B. M. 
Southern India, 4. B.C. | 


Watkins, James, 
Watt, C. D. 


Walton; George 
Walton, James 
Washburn, Cephas 
Watson, James 


Watson, W. 


Waymouth, —— 
Webb, Abner 
Wedlock, William 
Weitbrecht, J. J. 


est, —— 
White, W. 
Whitehouse, —— 
Whiteley, John 


Whiting, George B. 
Whitney, Samuel 
Wied, —— 
Williams, Henry 
Williams, Jobn 
Williams, —— 


Williams, Loring S. 
Williams, W. 


Williams, William 
Williamson, Joseph 
Williamson, Thomas 
Wilkinson, Henry 
Wilkinson, Michael 
Willard, Erastus 
Willmarth, J. M. 


Wilson, Alex. E. M.D. 


Wilson, Beverley 
Wilson, Charles 
Wilson, James 
Wilson, John A. 
Wilson, John L. 
Wilson, John 
Wilson, S. 8. 
Wimmer, Michael 
Winslow, Miron 
Wolfe, Samuel 


Wolters, J. T. 
Wood, J. 

Wood, Joel 
Woodcock, John 
Wooldridge, John 


Worcester, Sam. A. 
Wray, John 
Wright, Alfred 
Wright, Asher 


Wiirthner, J. ; 


Yate, W. 

Yates, W. 

Young, Samuel] 
Youngblood, Wm. 
Yuille, Robert 


Zahn, —-— 
Zaremba, F. 


Zellner, —— 
Zetzsche, —— 
Zippel, —— 
Zorn, —— 
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Polynesia, Ww. M. 
George Town, Deme- 

rara, L. M. 
Salem, s. 1. L. M. 
Antigua, 


Ww. M. 
Dwight, Ark.Cher. 4.B.c. 
Lucea, Jamaica, Ss. M.S. 
Wellingion Valley, 


N.S. Wales, c.M. 
West Indies, Ww. M. 
Rangoon,Birmah, A.B. B. 
Jamaica, w. M. 

surdwan, N. I. Cc. M. 
West Indies, WwW. M. 
Mangungu, N. Zea- 

land, Ww. M. 
Jamaica, C. Bs Me 
Mangungu, N. Zea- 

land, W. M. 
Jerusalem, AceBy Cs 
Kauai, sa. 1. A. B.C. 
St. Thomas, Uy Be 
Paihéa, N. Zealand, c. mM. 
Raiatea, Soc. Is]. 1. M. 


West Indies, Ww. M. 
Bethabara, Choe. a. B. c. 
Ugaruawahia, N. Zea- 


land, Go Ms 
Tuscarora Indians, A B.c. 
Soory, N. I. E. B. M. 
Sioux Indians, A. B. c. 
Bathurst, w. A. Ww. M. 
Gorruckpore, N. I. Cc. M. 
France, A.B. B. 
France, A.B. B. 
Zoolas, s. A. ASeBerGs 
Liberia, A.M 
Waugh-Town, Tah. L.m 


Northern India, A. Ww. F. 
Puriri, N. Zealand, c.m. 
Cape Palmas,W.A. A.B.c. 


Bombay, Ss. M.S. 
Malta, -L. M. 
Steinkopff, s. a. L. M. 
Ceylon, AB. C. 
Singapore, L.M. 
Shoosha, Asiat. 

Russia, Gi M.S: 
St. Vincents, WwW. M. 


§ Luk-fo-a-ta, Choc- 


A. B.C. 
Cc. M. 


taws, 
Cottayam, §. I. 
St. Thomas in the 

East, Jamaica, 
Parkhill, Ark.Cher: A.B.c. 
N. Amst’m, Berbice, L.M. 
Wheelock, Choc. A. B.C. 


Seneca Indians, Rees? 
Madschar, Asiat. 

Russia, G. M.S. 
Y. 
New Zealand, . Cc. M. 
Calcutta, E/B.M. 
Hottentots, WwW. M. 
Java, _ A.B. e. 
Selinginsk, Siberia, L. M. 
Z. 
Tulbach, s. A. R. M. 
Shoosha, Asiat. 


Russia, G. 
Antigua, 
Antigua, 
Barbadoes, 
Jamaica, 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Greek Testament, with English 
Notes, Critical, Philological, and Ex- 
egetical, partly selected and arranged 
from the best commentators, ancient 
and modern, but chiefly original; the 
whole being specially adapted to the 
wse of academical students, candidates 
for the sacred office, and ministers of 
the gospel; although also intended as 
amanual edition for the use of theo- 
logical readers in general. By the 
Rev. S. T. Bloomfield, D. D., F. 8. A., 
Vicar of Bisbrooke, Rutland, (Eng.) 
Two volumes, 8vo. Boston: Perkins 
& Marvin. pp. 629, 631. 


We are glad to announce the publication of 
this Testament. The style of the mechanical 
execution, and the whole appearance of the 
volumes, are of the most finished character. We’ 
have reason to know that the Greek text is 
printed with great correctness. In respect to 
the character and: merits of the work, we here 
‘quote the testimony of Prof. Stuart. 


“The second edition of this work, recently 
out of préss in England, and corrected, greatly 
enlarged, and considerubly improved by the 
editor, is the one from which the American 
edition is copied. It contains the original Greek 
of the New Testament, froin the text of Robert 
Stephens, with such critical marks and anno- 
‘tations as will inform the reader what alterations 
have been since made, and the judgment of the 
-editor what value should be attached to them. 
‘The notes, which are very numerous, are 
printed beneath the text‘on each page; So that 
the convenience of the student is thus consulted, 
‘They are drawn from a great variety of sources, 
ancient and modern, as well as from the author’s 
own mind. Previously to the publication of 
_ this work, Dr. Bloomfield: published a Recensio 
Synoptica of commentators on the New Tes- 
tament; a work not unlike to Poole’s Synopsis 
Criticorum, excepting tbat it brings the account 
of critical remarks down to the time in which 
the author wrote. By the composition of such 
a work, Dr. B. must have been peculiarly 
prepared to make annotations of his own on the 
New Testament. His otber studies also have 
contributed to render him a learned and mature 
‘Greek scholar. 

“The title-page, as copied above, shows the 
eneral plan and object of the work. The 
Preface to the second edition states, that the 

editor has not only consulted commentaries 
more extensively than before. but looked through 
the works of the earlier reformers, both on the 
continent of Europe and in England, in order 
to gather their views of particular texts of 
Scripture. The punctuation of the text, the 
marginal references or parallels, ete., have all 
been the subject of special attention, and will be 


found to be improved. Notes which discuss the 
subject of true readings, and also that of Greek 
idioms, have been enlarged. ‘The additions to 
the exegetical notes are very numerous; illus- 
trations from the classical writers, and partic- 
ularly from Josephus and Philo-Judzeus, (for the 
most part original,) have been incorporated with 
them. A short introduction, literary and critical, 
to all the books of the New Testament is given ; 
the quotations from the Old Testament are 
more amply exhibited and discussed; and 
remarks on the most difficult passagés have 
been much more amply made than in the first 
edition. : 4 

“At the close are two very useful Indexes ; 
the one of the principal Greek words and phrases 
commented upon in the course of the notes ; 
and the other of special and important matters 
which are treated of in the same.” 


We may here remark that intelligent laymen, 
as well as clergymen, will find Dr. Bloomfield’s 
Notes of great utility asa guide in the study of 
the New Testament. 


2. Reports and Proceedings of the Sta- 
tistical Society of London. 


We have received the reports and the monthly 
papers of this society, from its commencement, 
in 1835. The association was established for 
the purpose of procuring, arranging, and pub- 
lishing ‘‘ facts calculated to illustrate the condi- 
tion and prospects of society.” The subjects to 
which its attention is directed, are, I., Reonomi- 
cal statistics, embracing, 1. The statistics of the 
natural productions and the agriculture of na- 
tions; 2. Of manufactures; 3. Of commerce 
and currency; 4. Of the distribution’ of wealth. 
II. Political statistics, furnishing, 1. The facts 
relating to the elements of political institutions, 
the number of electors, jurors, ete. 2. The sta- 
tistics of national expenditure, and of civil and 
military establishments. 111. Medical statistics, 
‘under three subdivisions, including population. 
IV. Moral statistics, comprehending, 1. The 
statistics of literature; 2. Of education; 3. Of 
religious instruction and ecclesiastical institu- 
tions; 4. Of crime. The great objects of the 
society seem to be prosecuted with a commen- 
dable degree of intelligence and zeal, 


3. A Historical View of the Council of 
Nice, with a Translation of Docu- 
ments. By the Rev. Isaac Boyle, A. M. 
Boston : James B. Dow. 1836. pp. 62. 


The publisher of the Ecclesiastical History of 
Eusebius Pamphilus, (translated by the Rev. 
C. F, Cruse,) being about to furnish another 
edition of the work, requested Mr. Boyle to 
translate certain documents relating to the cele- 
brated Council of Nice, which assembled A, D. 
324, the year immediately following that at 
which the history of Eusebius terminates. Mr. 
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Boyle, perceiving that the documents would be 
better understood, if preceded.by a short and 
connected view of the origin of the Arian con- 
troversy, and of the proceedings of the Council 
of Nice, has accordingly prefixed such a view. 
This historical *sketch is written with candor 
and fidelity. The translation of the documents 
seems to be exceedingly well done. 


4. Inaugural Address before the Trustees 
of Newark College, Del., delivered 
April 26, 1836. By the Rev. R. S. 
Mason, D. D., President. pp. 27. 


The object of Dr. Mason, in this Address, is 
to poiut out the fitness of a tollegiate course for 
the improvement of the mind and the advance- 
ment of knowledge. The proper training of the 
mind, it is remarked, requires, 1. The regula- 
tion and discipline of its several faculties and 
powers ; 2. The furnishing of it with as broad a 
foundation as possible for the erection of an ex- 
tensive superstructure of learning and wisdom; 
and 3. The inculcation of those sound prineiples 
by which the acquisitions of the mind may be 
most correctly, most judiciously, and most use- 
fully employed. These topics are happily and 
ably illustrated. We are glad to see such sen- 
tences as the following; ‘*’The student is to be 
taught, that unless his knowledge have con- 
tinual reference to the immortality of the soul, 
to the glory of God, the benefit of his fellow- 
creatures, and his own spiritual as well as tem- 
poral advancement, its acquisition may prove 
worse than vain, it may prove a curse both to 
himself and to his race.” 


5. An Inaugural Discourse, delivered at 
Wilhams College, Sept. 15, 1836. By 
Mark Hopkins, President of the Col- 
lege. pp. 31. 


We have read this Address with much sat- 
isfaction. Though on a subject—education— 
which some men are disposed to regard as 
jejune and unprofitable, yet there is a freshness 
and originality in many of the remarks and 
illustrations, which will well repay the attention 
of the most fastidious reader. If our limits 
would at all permit, we would gladly copy.a 
number of passages. President ‘Hopkins con- 
siders that a wise system of education will 
regard man, first, as possessed of a body which 
is to be kept in health and vigor; second, as 

ossessed of intellectual faculties whose object 
is truth ; third, as having faculties whose object 
is beauty; fourth, as pone of a moral 
nature, the object of which is goodness; and 
fifth, as susceptible of the influence of habit. 
Some striking remarks are found under the 
third and fifth heads. From these general con- 
siderations, the author proceeds to consider how 
far the course pursued in our colleges is adapted 
to attain the ends mentioned, and to meet the 
wants of the community. In so doing, he an- 
swers the objections that colleges destroy physical 
vigor; that they are not practical; that they 
do not keep up with the spirit of the age; that 
they are aristocratic; and that they do not 
teach manners. ‘lhe Address closes with ex- 
pressing the earnest desire that the college may 
contiiue to be, what it has been, in’ its happy 
influence on the great interests of revivals of 
religion, and of missious to the heathen. 
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sn 
QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


SAMUEL JOHNSON, et. 44, Cong. Winthrop, Maine, Nov- 
16, 1836. 


SAMUEL WOOD, D. D. et. 85, Cong. Boscawen, New 
Hampshire, Dec. 24, 1836. 


ELIJAH PAINE, at. 39, Cong. W. Boylston, Massachusetts, 
Sept. 14, 1836. 

NEE G. TRASK, at. 28, Baptist, Lincoln, Mass. Oct. 

LEMUEL LE-BARRON, et. 90, Rochester, Mass. Oct. 

ABEL CONANT, Unit. Leominster, Mass. Dec. 6. 

JOSEPH GRAFTON, et. 79, Baptist, Newton, Mass. Dec. 16. 


PBSee ISEBE, et, 59, Windham, Connecticut, Sept. 29, 
REUBEN IVES, Cheshire, Conn. Oct. 14. 


JOHN R. McDOWALL,, at. 35, Pres. New York City, New 
York, Dec. 14, 1836. 


IRA CONDIT, at. 65, Pres. Georgetown, Pennsylvania, Oct, 
24, 1836. 


OLIVER BEALE, Meth. Baltimore, Maryland, Dec. 30, 1836. 


LUTHER RICE, Baptist, Edgefield District, South Carolina, 
Oct. 25, 1836, 


JOHN McGEE, et. 72, Meth. Smith Co, Tennessee, July 16, 


1836, 


JAMES ALLEN, Meth. Massillon, Ohio, Oct. 27, 1836. 
JOHN H. EELLS, Pres. Elyria, Ohio, Dec. 7. 


Whole number in the above list, 16. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
1 Maine...+.secesee cose EF 
2 New Hamps' 1 
1 Massachusetts, 5 
1 Connecticut. 2 
1 New York.... 1 
2 Pennsylvania I 
2 Maryland... L 
6 South Carolina I 
— Tennessee 1 
Total.cccccccccvocsscccove 16 Ohidwecees 2 
Sum of ali the ages speci- =_ 
AEA. sccvivseis oe deseece 596 Total.sccrcccccsccscccedes LE 
Average Ag@.e.eeeeee+- 59 6-10 
DENOMINATIONS. 
' DATES. 
Congregational .... ic 
Methoiist Episcopal 1836, July....-. 


September 


Baptist 
October, 


Unitariar 
Presbyterian. ....+ 
Not specified.....++ ° 


Oo toro w 8 


Totallecccrcccccvceccncssve 16 Totalessceereresers «- 16 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF : 
ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


———s 


WILLIAM DAVENPORT, Cong. ord. pastor, Perry, Maine, 
Oct. 19, 1856. 

JAMES MIOMPSON, Cong. ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct. 19. 

ISAAC CARLTON, Cong ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct..19,. 

JOHN HAVEN, Cong. ord. evang. York, Me. Dec. 14. 


JOSEPH LORING, Cong. inst. pastor, Lebanon, New Hamp- 
shire, Oct. 12, 1836. 

WILLIAM JOHN NEWMAN, Cong. ord. pastor; Stratham, 
N. H. Nov. 2. . A 

ELISHA ROCKWOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Swanzey, N. H. 
Nov. 16. 


JOEL 8S. GRAVES, Baptist, ord. evan. Pittsford, Vermont, 
Aug. 18, 1836. 
LUCIUS F. CLARK, Cong, ord. evan, Vt. Oct, 12. 


Cong, ord. evan. Vt. Oct. 12, 

R, Cong. ord. evan. Vt. Oct. 12. 

|, Cong. inst. pastor; Windham, Vt.-Oct. 12. 

ANGER, Cong. inst. pastor, Northfield, Vt. 
Dec. 

BENJAMIN L. SWAN, Cong. ord. pastor, Fairhaven, Vt. 
Dec. 2. 

SAMUEL POLLARD, Cong. ord. evans Weston, Vt. Dec. 
14, F J 


DAVID WHITH, Cong. ord. miss. Pittsfield, Massachusetts, 
Oct. 10, 1836. 

LEV! M. POWERS, Baptist, ord. pastor, Bolton, Mass. Oct. 
14. 

DANIEL HOPKINS EMERSON, Cong. ord. pastor, North- 

* borough, Mass. Oct. 19. 

J. W. PARKIS, Baptist, ord. pastor, Tymgsborough, Mass. 
Oct. 19. t 

ARTHUR S. TRAIN, Baptist, ord. pastor, Haverhill, Mass. 
Oct, 20. 

JONATHAN CRANE, Cong. ord. pastor, Attleborough, Mass. 
Oct. 20. 

8. J. MAY, Unitarian, inst. pastor, Scituate, Mass. Oct. 26. 

SIMEON H. CALHOUN, Cong. ord. evan, Springfield, M 
Oct. 26. 

DUDLEY PHELPS, Cong. inst. pastor, Groton, Mass. Oct. 
27 


WATERMAN BURLINGGAME, Baptist, ord. pastor, Hing- 
hain, Mass. Oct. 29. , 

Bae M. CLARK, Episcopal, ord. rect. Boston, Mass. 

ov. 5. 

CHARLES FOLLEN, Unit. ord. evan. Boston, Mass. Nov. 6. 

CHARLES H. PEABODY, Baptist, ord. pastor, West Sutton, 
Mass. Nov. 23. 

GEORGE TRASK, Cong. inst. pastor, Warren, Mass. Nov. 
23 


ISAAC R. BARBOUR, Cong. inst, pastor, Charlton, Mass. 
Nov. 23, 

ANDREW H. REED, Cong. inst. pastor, Mason, Mass. Nov. 
3, 


23. 

JONATHAN E. WOODBRIDGE, Cong. inst. pastor, W or- 
cester, Mass. Nov. 24. 

DANIEL T. SMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Sherburne, Mass. 
Dec. 7. 

S. H. KEELER, Cong. inst. pastor, Salisbury and Amesbury, 
Mass. Dec. 7. 

JOHN MITCHELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Northampton, Mass. 
Dec. 8. 

JOHN STORRS, Cong. inst. pastor, Holliston, Mass. Dec. 20. 

CALVIN FOOTE, Cong. inst. pastor, Feeding Hills, West 
Springfield, Mass. Dec. 21. 

HENRY CLARK, Baptist, inst. pastor, Taunton, Mass. Dec. 


29. 
JOSEPH LANE, Cong. inst. pastor, Westbrook, Mass. Dec. 
29 


DAVID BRIGHAM, Cong, inst. pastor, Framingham, Mass, 
Dec. 29. 


HENRY JACKSON, Baptist, inst. pastor, Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, Dec. 14, 1836. 


EDWIN BRONSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Guilford, New York, 
* July 14, 1836. 
ORIN WILBOUR, Baptist, ord. pastor, Lowville, Lewis Co. 
N.Y. Ang. 10. rc 
EDMUND SMITH, Meth. ord, pastor, Pomfret, N. Y. 


Sept. Ll. 
JOSEPH MYERS, Pres. inst. pastor, Waterville, N. Y. 


Oct. 5, 

JOHN EB CONDIT, Pres. ord. pastor, Madison, N, Y. 
_ Oct. 5. 

JAMES R. DAVENPORT, Pres. inst, pastor, Rye, N. Y. 


Oct. 14. 
JOHN A. NASH, Pres. inst. pastor, Birmington, N. Y. Oct. 
19 


HIRAM DYER, Pres. inst. pastor, Preston, N. Y. Oct. 20. 

BERIAH He HOTCHKISS, Pres. iust. pastor, Potsdam, N. Y. 
Oct. 26. 

ALBERT 1. CHESTER, Pres. inst. pastor, Ballston, Spa. 

~ N.Y. Oct. 26. 

THORNTON A. MILLS, Pres. ord. pastor, New York City, 
N. Y. Oct. 26. 

RICHARD W. DICKINSON, Pres. inst. pastor, 
Presbt. church, N. Y. City, Nov. 2. 

JAMES MclANK, Pres. ord, pastor, Madison st. Church, 
N. Y. City, N. Y. Nov. 4.° 

ALBERT L. HOLLADAY, Pres. ord, evan. East Hanover, 
N. Y. Nov. 6. 

——— HOSMER, Unit. inst. pastor, Buffalo, N. Y. Nov. 16. 

JAMES McDOUGAL, Pres. inst’ pastor, Long Island, N. Y, 


Dec. 
1 L. OGDEN,, Pres. inst. pastor, Whitesboro’, N. Y, 
ec. 28, 
SOLOMON B. INGRAM, Cong. ord. pastor, Sunderland, 
N. Y. Dec. 28. a 
pct Ps geen Pres. inst. pastor, N. Y. City, N. Y. Jan. 18, 
837. 


ARTHUR B. BRADFORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Clinton, New 
Jersey, June 29, 1856. 


Bowery 


TUCKER, Baptist, inst. pastor, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 

vania, Oct. 5, 1836, 

ALFRED A, MILLER, Epis. ord. dea. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Oct. 16. 

SAN BL ery Pres. inst. pastor, Lebanon, Pa, 
Nov. 3, 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


3 [Fes. 


EPHRAIM KIEFFER, German Ref. inst, pastor, Nittany Val- 
ley, Pa. Nov. 13. 

JOSEPH WORREL, Pres. ord. pastor, Durham, Pa. Nov. 15. 

LESLIE IRWIN, Pres, inst. pastor, Allen Township, Pa. 
Nov. 16, 

CHARLES WILLIAMSON, Pres. inst. pastor, Manayunk, 
Pa. Noy. 30. 

BENJAMIN KELLAR, Eng. Evan. Luth. inst. pastor, Gettys- 
burgh, Pa. Dec, 4. 


THOMAS SAVAGE, M. D. Epis. ord. dea, Alexandria, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 17, 1836, 

JOHN PAYNE, Epis. ord. dea. D. C. July 17. 

FRANCIS H. McGUIRE, Epis. ord. dea. D. C. July 17. 

ROBERT E. NORTHAM, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

LANCELOT B. MINOR, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

ALEXANDER M. MARBORY, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 

JULIEN E. SAWYER, Epis. ord. dea. July 17. 


JOSEPH BROWN, Pres. ord. evan. Augusta, Virginia, 
Oct. 28, 1836. 

ALEXANDER B. McCORKLE, Pres. ord. evan. Augusta, 
Ch. Va. Oct. 28. 

WILLIAM SCHULL, Epis. ord. dea. Richmond, Va. Nov. 6. 

THOMAS ATKINSON, Jr, Epis. ord. dea. Lunenburgh Co. 
Va. Nov. 18. 1 


JOHN H. DRUMMOND, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, Oct. 30, 1836. : 

Be) WINTHROP, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Ky. 
Oct. 30, 

CHAS HIGGINSON, Epis. ord. dea. Lexington, Kys Oct.) 


THOMAS MAGRUDER, Pres. ord. pastor, Charleston, South 
Carolina, Dec. 11, 1836. 


WILLIAM T. HAMILTON, Pres, inst. pastor, Mobile, Ala- 
bama, April 24, 1836. : 


SAMUEL P. ROBBINS, Cong. ord. F. Miss, Marietta, Ohio, 
May 8, 1836. 

A. CLARK, Epis. ord. dea, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

N. E. SPENCER, Epis. ord. dea. Ohio, Oct. 11. 

T. H. QUINAN, Epis. ord. dea. Ohio, Oct. 11. 

DYER, Fpis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

A. BRONSON, Epis, ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

8. SMITH, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

EDWARDS, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

W. GRANVILLE, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

J. L. WARRISON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct, 11. 

W. H. NEWMAN, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

J. T. EATON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

A. BLEBSOBR, Fpis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct. 11. 

E, PUNDERSON, Epis. ord. priest, Ohio, Oct, 11. 

T. M. LEAVENWORTH, Epis. ord. priest, Oct. 11. 

THOMAS BARROW, Epis. ord. priest, Oct. 11. 

VARNUM NOYES, Pres. inst, pastor, Guilford, Ohio, Oct. 2, 

Was McLAINE, Pres. inst. pastor, Washington, Ohio, 

ec. 


PHILIP 8. CLELLAND, Pres. ord. pastor, Jeffersonville, In- 
diana, Nov. 17, 1836, 

COWDREY, Cong. ord, evan. Crawfordsville, Ind. 

Noy. 23. 

TRYON, Cong. ord. evan. Crawfordsville, Ind. Nov, 23. 


H. 
s. 
H. 
A. 


Whole number in the above list, 106, 


SUMMARY. 


66 
40 


Ordinations ....ceseeeeees STATES. 


Installations.....+.seeeeee 


— MBine...ccccccrccccceree 4 

Total.eceeceeeeseeeeeeeee 106 New Hampshire 3 
Vermont....csecees 8 

Massachusetts 25 

Connecticut... me 0 

OFFICES. New York.. 19 

New Jersey. 1 

Prators.caseccccccccecers 60 Pennsylvanin.cccercqeess 8 
Evangelists.... 15 District of Columbia... 7 
Rector... 1 Virginia...sccecves 4 
Neucons 16 Kentucky.... 3 
Priests, 12 South Car 1 
Missior 2 Alabama. 1 
— Ohio... ecoe 18 

Totaleecsesccccerscccecce L0G INndibnaecesscccecsccccccss 3 


OTA iasiaes Cot Foe ak ANUS 


DENOMINATIONS, DATES, 

R 1886) Aprile. cxceerisoneies ol 
Congregational....seseeee 34 May. 1 
Presbyterian .. socpece 27 June 2.2.46 1 
piscopalian .. 29 8 
Baptist ....+06 10 2 
Methodist .....+-+ 1 1 
German Retormed. 1 49 
English Evan. Lut 1 23 
Unitarian... 3 19 
Not specified... 5 1887. January..c.,.0c.00- Lb 
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JOURNAL 


OF 
THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


FEBRUARY, 1837. 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL OF GENEVA, (Swirzerxanp.) 


Founded by the Evangelical Society of Geneva. 


The following communication has been received by the Secretary of the American Education 
Society, for publication. 


Tue first thing.that appeared necessary to effect the object of the Evan- 
gelical Society, was to found a school for theology, in which students might 
be instructed in the orthodox doctrines of the Reformation, instead of those 
Unitarian opinions which are now spread so extensively in Geneva” and 
throughout France. 

The Evangelical Society effected this in the year 1831. Their school reports 
five professors,— eh 

Rev. T..H. MEerxeE p’ Avstens, Pres. of the school and Prof. of Theol. Hist. 

Rev. L. Ganssen, Professor of Doctrinal Theology. 

Rey. A. Gatxanp, Professor of Practical Divinity. 

Rey. S. Preiswerk, Lecturer of the Old Testament. 

Rev. S. Piet, Lecturer of the New Testament. : 


The report of the school for 1836, was presented by Rev. T. H. Merle @ 
Aubigné, on the 2d of June ult. We offer a few short extracts of that report. 


Friends of the School. * 

The reverend gentleman, on presenting the report, read to the meeting 
various testimonies of the interest and affection felt towards the school, which 
he had received from America, England, Holland, Germany, Switzerland and 
France. : ' : ; 

“ Your school,” writes one of the devoted friends to the spread of the gospel 
in France, “your school is the centre of your labors; it is the most important 
part. of your undertaking; it is that which, under present circumstances, can 
perhaps be done but by you alone; it is that which most recommends your 
society to strangers; and which, as it appears to me, is one of the necessities 
created by that awakening of-religious feelings, which we witness.” 

The reverend gentleman, after reading some other extracts, added a few 
words: “It is, gentlemen, a most touching circumstance, and one that fills us 
with much joy, to see the churches of the Reformation thus giving us these 
valuable testimonies of their brotherly feelings towards us. They have under- 
stood that our cause is theirs, and theirs ours. They have seen that, weak and 
unworthy successors though we are of Calvin and Beza, yet that, united with 
our dear fellow-countrymen of ages long gone by, not only by,the ties of the 
same faith, but of the same views of church discipline, the very end of our 
existence, as a society, is to maintain, as far as our means and weakness will 
allow us, the precious heritage of the faith once delivered to the saints, of the 
light of evangelical truth, of the Christian virtues and Christian graces trans- 
mitted to us by our fathers, and thus to prevent the. church, led and nourished 
by them, from being separated by the corruption of its doctrines, from the other 
reformed churches. 
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Students who have left the School. 

Since the last report, two students, M. M. Martin and Daudet, have passed 
their great examination, and have been ordained ministers, with the laying on 
of hands of the pastors of the Established Reformed Church of France. Twelve 
who had studied either in part or altogether in the school, are now’ actively 
employed in the Lord’s vineyard. They have therein, different stations and 
different vocations, but all, as we hope, preach with one heart, the same salvation. 
Some are pastors of the Established Reformed Church, and one-is curate of a 
pastor of that church, Others again, are pastors of new flocks, the members 
of which were previously all Roman Catholics ; and others, without.having any 
definitive charge, are engaged in the work of evangelists. Lastly, there is a 
twelfth who is gone out as a missionary to preach the name of Christ in India, 
Thus, gentlemen, in all the ends which this institution has proposed to itself, 
there is but one pervading motive=-a real catholicism. God has’been pleased 
to imprint this character on our school: our sole end is, by the grace of God, 
to form ministers to preach the word; but, when formed, we leave them to 
employ themselves in-that branch of the ministry to which their heavenly 
Master shall be pleased to call them. / 


Theological Students and ther Studies. 

If we compare our theological institution with those in the universities of 
Germany, England, or the seminaries of the United States, the number of our 
students will doubtless appear but small. But if we look at our institution as 
but newly established, and if we view it with reference to our present circum- 
stances, or even in proportion to analogous institutions of our own country, we 


shall understand that, in this respect also, we have many thanks to render to 


God. 

We have, at present, ten students in the Theological School ; twelve in the 
preparatory ;—-twenty-two in all, beside four who are studying to prepare 
themselves to enter, and one who is preparing to pass his great examination. 

The course of lectures for the past year, embraces the following subjects,— 


Doctrines of Christianity. 

Morals of Christianity. 

Hebrew. 

Exposition of the Old and New Testaments. 

, Critical examination of the Bible. 

History of Theocracy, Church History, Archeology. 

Homilies, Polemical Divinity. 

The students have shown very great attention and application, and the exam- 
ination on the various subjects, which has taken place annually, at the school, 
after Easter, conducted on paper, has proved perfectly satisfactory. 

Private meetings, confined to the students, have taken place in the evening, 
at the houses of the different professors. 

The attempts of preaching which have been made by the students, prove 
their progress in that department. Their compositions: have been rendered 
very interesting, from the practical Christianity with which they were im- 
pressed, and the knowledge of the word of God, for which they were 
remarkable. 

With the design of providing for pressing wants, or to improve themselves 
in the work of evangelists, meetings for edification have been held by the 
students, in places more or less distant from the town. 

Lastly, under the grace of God, our students have made great progress in 
serious dispositions and in feeling the high dignity of their calling. 


Expenses of the School. 


During the existence of the school for the two first years, the donations were 
very considerable. The following are the receipts and expenses of the last 
three years,— a 


1838, £368 1834, £784 1835, £360 
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The surplus of the year 1834, aboye the other two years, is accounted for by 
the receipt of two extraordinary donations. One of £200 from a friend of the 
gospel in Geneva, and another of £212 from a friend to the gospel in America. 
But if these two extraordinary sums are subtracted, there remains a balance of 
£372 for that year, whence it appears that the average annual receipts of the 
school for these three years, may be reckoned at £360. WI 

On the other hand, the expenses of the school are £800 a year: the figures 
speak for themselves. It is evident, that if the receipts continue in their 
present proportion, the school must fail for want of support, But, whence 
comes this diminution which we have noticed during the three last years? 
During this period, two other societies have been formed and nursed in the 
bosom of the parent society, both of them excellent societies, viz.—one for 
selling Bibles (colportage), and another for evangelization. 

These societies have justly engaged the attention and interest of the friends 
of our society; and many of our subscribers have divided their donations 
amongst them all. ’ 

Yet, gentlemen, at what moment more than the present, is there so much 
need of our school ; at a moment when, of two venerable institutions analogous 
to our own, established in two neighboring countries, one is expiring from want 
of pupils altogether, and the other has but one.* Will not believers, therefore, 
support our school, counting as it does twenty-two students, whose hearts are 
set upon Christ? Let not a single penny be withdrawn from societies so 
valuable as those of colportage and evangelization ; but, at the same time, let us 
call your attention to the necessities of the school, for, would it not be a 
singular means of advancing evangelization, to withdraw our support from 
institutions especially designed to form evangelists? and that too, ata moment 
when we are told on all sides, that the great obstacle in the way of evangelization, 
is a deficiency of ministers suitable to the work. It would be like digging up the 
foundations of a tower, under the fantastic notion of carrying them away, to 
add to the height of it—Let us call to mind the words of our Lord: “These 
things ought ye to have done and not have left the others undone.” Matt. 


Xxiii. 23. 


Since the above report of 1836, several piously disposed youths have pre- 
sented themselves for entrance into the school. ‘The majority of pupils in the 
school, béing children of the poor, it was necessary to supply them with money ; 
and these stipends amount to £24 per annum. : 

This support has been granted only to those whose hearts, as far as man can 
judge, are really turned to God. 

The Christians of Geneva are too few, to sustain expenses so large as are 
those necessary to support the students and professors’ expenses (be it ob- 
served), not for Geneva, but for the church in general. 

It is for this reason, that we say to our fellow-christians beyond the seas: 
“Come over and help us.” Acts xvi. 9. | 


\ 


/ The above communication was accompanied by the following letter :— 


Paris, October 12, 1836. 
Rev. Dr. Cogswell, Secretary American Education Society. 


Rev. anp pear Sir,—I transmit to you’ the accompanying letter, which 
the Rev. Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné, president of the new school of theology at 
Geneva, has addressed to you, and which he has requested me to forward. I 
know not what use you can make of it, inasmuch as you are restrained by your 
charter, as it is believed, from undertaking to do any thing for foreign countries. 
Perhaps a knowledge of the claims of the Evangelical Society of Geneva, and 
especially of the Theological School under its care, might lead some of the 
liberal Christians in Boston, to do something to aid that institution, through the 


* Missionary Institution at Lausanne, and Missionary Institution at Paris. 
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medium of the Foreign Evangelical Society at New York, of which the Rev. 
Prof. Proudfit, of the New York: University, is the Corresponding Secretary. 
That society, it appears to me, is the proper organ for communicating aid from 
the American\churches to the important seminary at Geneva; and I cannot but 
hope that something efficient may be done. You-will see from the letter of 
Mr. Merle d@’ Aubigné, that the prospect of that institution is in the highest 
degree encouraging, as well as that its wants are very pressing. Indeed, it 
ought to be endowed by the churches in our country. A)more important 
enterprise could hardly be undertaken. 

‘I take the liberty of correcting a statement which Mr. Merle d’ Aubigné 
makes in regard to the Missionary Institution in this city. It was true, that, at 
the time when the Geneva Evangelical Society held its last annual meeting, (in 
the summer,) there was but one student in the mission-house here. But the 
number has since increased to nine, and several have been refused. 


T am, dear Sir, yours truly, 
Ropert Barrp. 


The Theological School at Geneva, is vastly important to the interests of 
Evangelical religion in that country, and it ought to be sustained either by 
Christians there or abroad. There can be no question on this point. It is 
probable that the Christians at Geneva will contribute to this object more and 
more every year. Such have been the operations of benevolent efforts in this 
country. Till this shall be the’case to a much larger extent than at present, 
the school ‘at Geneva must receive assistance from abroad. And the churches 
in this country ought to bear their part—perhaps more may be expected, indeed 
ought to be expected from them. The method of rendering assistancé, men- 
tioned by the Rev. Mr. Baird, is undoubtedly the best that can be adopted. 
The Foreign Evangelical Society, whose centre of operations is et New York, 
is established for purposes of this kind, and is the right channel through which 
to afford the assistance desired. We have confidence in the society, and would 
warmly commend it to the patronage of the Christian community. Should any 
of the friends of Zion in New England, be disposed to aid in promoting the 
cause of Evangelical religion in Geneva, they have now a favorable opportunity 
to do it; and probably their contributions could never be more seasonably’ren- 
dered, than at the present time. We are authorized to say, that any contribu- 
tions made for this purpose, if sent to John Tappan, Esq. or Messrs. Edwards & 
Stoddard, Boston, will be forwarded to the Foreign Evangelical Society at New 
York, and thence transmitted to the Evangelical Society at Geneva, for the 
objects stated in the report of the Rev. Mr. Merle @ Aubigné. 

“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself.” “To do good and to communi- 
cate, forget not; for with such sacrifices, Goi is well pleased.” 
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THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


THE CRIES OF THE HEATHEN; ~ 
oR, 


Their Spiritual Wants: a reason why Christians 
should observe the last Thursday of February 
as a season of fasting and prayer. 


Addressed to Ministers of the Gospel in the United States 
of America, by Dr. Scudder, Missionary at Ceylon. 


Beloved in the Lord. 


I rEJo1ce to look away occasionally 
from the scenes of darkness with which I am 
surrounded, and take a view of my native 
land. Itis, indeed, a delightsome land; a 
land enjoying more of the pure rays of 
heavenly light than any other under 
heaven. For fifteen years I have been 
watching your movements, and as year after 
year has rolled away, have rejoiced to wit- 
ness your,exertions for the earth’s redemp- 
tion. 
a work in which our divine Master rejoiced 
to spend his life. May grace be given you 
to prosecute it with.more and more zeal, 
and while thus engaged, may you go for- 
ward praying with all prayer and supplica- 
tion in the spirit, and watching thereunto 
with all perseverance. On this latter sub- 
ject, the subject of prayer, I wish at this 
time to address you. If the conversion of 
the world delayeth, the want of a proper 
spirit of prayer willbe the grand reason of 
it. And is there no want here? If we are 
to judge from the outward appearance, 
there is. If this spirit were prevalent, it 
would manifest itself by such a sense of the 
misery of a perishing world, as to constrain 
Christians to attend our monthly-and other 
concerts of prayer. Their very happiness 
would be identified with their attendance. 
Now does this obtain? If my information 
is correct, toa very great extent it does-not. 
Perhaps it manifests itself in no case more 
marked, than in the neglect of the Annual 
Concert of Prayer for the Colleges; a con- 
cert held for the express purpose of praying 
that God will pour out his Spirit upon their 
young men, and qualify them to become 
laborers in ‘his vineyard. And why is this? 
Have those who neglect it, no proper 
idea of the immense extent of the need of 
such laborers? This appears to be the case, 
if I may judge from a letter which one of 
your number, a friend of mine, not long 
since wrote me. “Few in this country,” 
says he, “are willing to believe that the 
heathen are so debased and wicked as they 
really are. They have an idea that they 


are ignorant, but still are innocent, and that | 


a merciful God would not punish innocent 
beings.” That those who entertain such 
sentiments should very extensively, attend 


You are engaged in a blessed work ;_ 


the concert of prayer to which I just made 
reference, is not to be expected. 

The want of a general observance of this 
day, induced me, not long since, to come to 
the following determination. «Resolved, 
in divine strength, that in view of the want 
of spiritual laborers for this Eastern world, I 
will write to the ministers of the gospel in 
the United States of America on the subject 
of the observance of the Annual Concert of 
Prayer for the Colleges.” I cannot but 
rejoice that I made this resolution, as I 
shall have an opportunity to furnish you 
with a number of facts, calculated, I trust, 
to counteract the evil which obtains from 
embracing the sentiments expressed. in the 
letter of my friend; and which will, with 
the divine blessing, enable you to induce 
those who embrace them to set themselves 
to pray for a perishing world. I need 
hardly add, that when a proper. spirit of 
prayer prevails, it will be followed by cor- 
respondent exertions to promote the cause 
for which they pray. 

That the heathen are.both “ debased and 
wicked,” I’ will now proceed to show ; and 
this principally from the testimony of 
others. 

** It is by no means unnatural,’® says Mr. 
Mill, the celebrated historian of India, ** for 
the religion of a rude people to unite op- 
posite qualities; to preach the most harsh 
austerities, and at the same time to encour- 
age thé loosest morality. It may be a mat- 
ter of controversy, to what degree the 
indecent objects employed in the’ Hindoo 
worship, imply depravity of. manners; but 
a réligion which subjects to the eyes of sits 
votaries the grossest images of sensual 
pleasure, and which ascribes to the supreme 
God an immense train of obscene acts, 
which has these engraved on the sacred 
cars; pourtrayed in the temples and pre- 
sented to the people as objects of adoration ; 
which pays worship to the Toni and the 
Lingum, cannot be regarded as favorable to 
chastity ; nor can it be supposed, when, to 
all these circumstances, is added the insti- 
tution of a number of girls attached to the 
temples, whose business is, dancing and 
pollution, that chastity is a virtue _en- 
couraged by the religion of the Hindoos.””” 

Mr. Mill adds, that ‘* naked Fakeers, who 
travel in pilgrimage about the country, 
swarm around the principal temples.” 

Again he adds, “ All European witnesses 
have been struck with the indelicacy of the 
Hindoos. The gross emblems and practices 
of their religion are well known. To-the 
indecent prayers in their sacred books and 
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the practices which they describe both 
exceedingly numerous and exceedingly 
gross, we can here only allude; but the 
whole section may be seen in Halhed’s 
Gentoo Law. Both the writings and con- 
versation of the Hindoos abound with pas- 
sages which are shocking to European ears. 
Even in the popular and moral work en- 
titled Hetapadesa, there are parts which 
Dr. Wilkins, your learned and amiable 
librarian, could not translate ; although he 
remarks, that a Hindoo lady, from grosser 
habits, might hear them without a blush.” 
Mr. Ward, in speaking of heathen temples, 
says, ‘“‘ The temples for the worship of the 
Lingum are innumerable. The greater 
number of images in stone, are those of the 
Lingum. At Benares is one which six men 
can hardly grasp. In connection with what 
Mr. Ward says I would observe, that there 
is one of these shocking images at Ke- 
damaly, a celebrated bathing’ place near 
Tillipally, so large that it probably would 
take fifty people to carry it. 

Adverting to the general immorality of 
the temple worship, , Mr. Ward says, 
*¢ Many of the practices’ in the presence of 
the Hindoo idols in the very midst of their 
worship, are so dreadfully obscene, that | 
am persuaded even the lowest London mob 
would not suffer the actors to escape with- 
out marks of their disapprobation; and yet 
the Hindoos expect nothing less than 
heaven for these works of merit. A great 
number of the Hindoo saints live in a state 
of perpetual intoxication ; nor do the Brum- 
hucharees, who follow the rules of the 
Tintra Shasters, and practice unutterable 
abominations under what they call the 
‘forms of religion, ever donbt whether these 
acts are mefitorious, and capable of raising 
the person to heaven. Though I have 
drawn away the veil from some of the 
scenes, yet the Christian public must give 
me credit respecting the rest, for they are 
so intolerably gross, that they cannot be 
fully dragged into public View.’ Even 
women of the town have worship performed 
in their filthy abodes by Brahmins, from 
which ‘they expect rewards in a future 
state; so completely absent from the Hin- 
doo mind is the Christian idea of purity of 
heart, and of the nécessity of this, in order 
to approach God, ‘There are several 
stories in the Pooranas, respecting the 
origin of the Lingum worship; three of 
which I had translated, and actually inserted 
in this work, leaving out as much as pos- 
sible of their offensive parts, but in correct- 
ing the proofs, they appeared too gross, even 
when refined as much as possible, to meet 
the public eye. It is true I have omitted 
them with some reluctance, because I wish 
that the apologists for idolatry should be 
left without excuse, and that the sincere 
Christian should know what those who 
wish’ to rob him of the Christian religion 
mean to leave in its stead.” 


me 
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«‘ From these abominable stories, temples 
innumerable have arisen in India, and a 
Lingum placed in each of them and wor- 
shipped asa god: These temples, indeed, 
in Bengal, and many parts of Hindoostan, are 
far more numerous than those dedicated to 
any other idol; and the number of the 
daily worshippers of this scandalous image, 
even among the Hindoo women, who make 
the image with the clay of the Ganges 
every morning and evening, .is beyond 
comparison, far greater than the worship- 
pers of all the other gods put together.” 

Soneret, in speaking of the temples, 
throughout India, says, ‘‘ Théy are covered 
with figures for the most part very obscene, 
representing the lives, victories, and mis- 
fortunes of the gods.”’ Again, in those dedi- 
cated to Siva, in which the Lingum is the 
principal figure, he says, ‘“‘ The ceilings as 
well as the other parts are covered with 
obscene figures.” 

Mr. Stirling, describing the black pagoda 
in ‘the neighborhood of Juggernaut, says, 
“ The human figures sculptured are gener- 
ally male and female in the most lewd and 
obscene attitudes.” Again, when describ- 
ing other temples near Juggernaut, he 
says, ‘that the courts which surround 
them, are strewed with figures of thé 
Lingum; that the walls are covered with 
carvings of dancing nymphs, and with 
forms of the idols, .Mahades and Paruvathe, 
generally in the most obscene attitudes. 
In the environs,” he adds, “is a large 
figure of the Lingum, forty feet: in height, 
formed of a single shaft of stone, situated 
partly in a subterraneous vault and part 
rising into the centre of a great tower, 
which is said to have beea built, round 
what Mr. Stirling calls ‘ this impure and 
degrading object of worship, after it had 
been set up and consecrated.’ ” 

Mr. Ward, in describing the religious 
festivals, says, ‘* As soon as the well known 
sound of the drum is heard, calling the 
people to the midnight orgies, the dance 
and the song, whole multitudes assemble, 
and almost tread one upon another, and 
their joy keeps pace with the number of 
loose women and the gross obscenity’ of the 
songs. Gopalu, a Pundit, employed at the 
Serampore printing-office, and a very re- 
spectable man among the Hindoos, avowed 
to a friend of mine, that the only attractions 
on these occasions, were the women of ill 
fame and the filthy songs and‘ dances; that 
these songs were so abominable, that a man 
of character, even amongst them, was 
ashamed of being present; that if even he 
(Gopalu) remained, he concealed himself in 
a corner of the temple.” He added, ‘that 
a song was scarcely tolerated which did not 
contain the most marked allusions to un- 
chastity, while those which were so abom- 
inable, that mo person could repeat them 
out of the temple, received the loudest 
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of the idol; nor does the thought, “ Thou 
God seest me,” ever produce. the slightest 
pause in these midnight revels. In open 
day, and in the most public streets of a 
large town, I have seen- men entirely 
naked, dancing with unblushing effrontery 
before the idol, as it was carried in fri- 
umphant procession, encouraged, by the 
smiles and eager gaze of the Brahmins. 
Yet sights even worse than those, and such 
as can never be described’ by the pen of a’ 
Christian writer, are exhibited on the rivers 
and in the public roads to thousands of 
spectators at the Doorga festival, the most 
popular and most crowded of all the Hindoo 
festivals in Bengal; and which Closes with 
libations to the gods so powerful, as to pro- 
duce general intoxication., I have more 
than once been filled with alarm as this 
idolatrous procession has passed my house, 
lest my children should go to the windows 
and see the gross obscenity of the dancers. 
What must be the state of morals in a 
country when its religious institutions and 
public shows, at-which the whole popula- 
tion is present, thus sanctify vice, and carry 
the multitude into the very gulf of de- 
pravity and ruin.” ae 

Again, “‘When the crowd assemble be-_ 
fore their temples, it is to enter upon orgies, 
which destroy every vestige of moral feel- 
ing, and excite to every outrage upon 
virtue.” _- : 

Again, ‘* There is searcely any thing in 
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Hindooism in which a learned» man can 
delight or of which a benevolent man can 
approve, and I am fully persuaded that 
there will soon be but one opinion on the 
subject, and that this. opinion will be, that 
the Hindoo system is the most puerile, 
impure, and bloody, of any system of idolatry 


that was ever established on earth.” Again, 
**How shall I describe the unutterable 
abominations connected with the ‘popular 
superstition, I have witnessed scenes 
which can be clothed in no language, and 
have heard of other abominations, practiced 
in the midst of religious rites and in the 
presence of the gods, which, if they could 
be described, would fill the Christian world 
with disgust and. horror. Men are suffi- 
ciently corrupt by nature without any out- 
ward excitements to evil in the public 
festivals, nor haye civil or spiritual terrors, 
the frowns of God and governors united, 
been found sufficient to keep within re- 
straint the overflowings of iniquity. But 
what must be the moral state of that 
country, where the sacred festivals, and the 
very forms of religion lead men to every 
species of vice.” 

“ These festivals and public exhibitions 
excite universal attention, and absorb, for 
weeks together, almost thé whole of the 
public conversation ; and such is the enthu- 
siasm with which they are hailed, that the 
whole country, seems to be thrown into a 
ferment; health, property, time, business, 
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every, thing is sacrificed to them, In this 
way are the people prepared to receive 
impression from their national institutions. 
If these institutions were favorable to virtue, 
the effects. would be most happy; but as in 
addition to their.fascination, they are ex- 
ceedingly calculated to corrupt the mind, 
the most dreadful consequences follow ; 
and vice, like a mighty torrent, flows 
through the plains of Bengal with the force 
of the flood-tide of the Ganges, carrying 
along with it young ‘and old, the learned 
and the ignorant, rich and’ poor, all castes 
and descriptions of people into an awful 
eternity. In short, the character of the 
gods, and the licentiousness which prevails 
at their festivals and abounds in their popu- 
Jar works, with the enervating nature of 
the climate have made the Hindoos the 
most effeminate and corrupt—people upon 
earth. I havé,in the course of this work, 
exhibited so many proofs of this fact, that I 
will not again disgust the reader by going 
into the subject. Suffice it to say, that 
fidelity to marriage Vows is-almost unknown 
among the Hindoos. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of pantomimical 
entertainments, says, ‘* The scenes are 
very often indecent, and the whole, by 
exciting a kind of enthusiasm in the cause 
of licentiousness, produces a dreadful effect 
on the morals of the spectators both young 
and old. The entertainments which relate 
to the lascivious Krishnu are most popular, 
and the sight of these impure and pernicious 
exhibitions, is reckoned very meritorious. 
Indeed, the Hindoo flatters himself, when 
he retires from these scenes, that he has 
been doing something that will promote his 
final blessedness.”” 

The Abbe Dubois, in speaking of the im- 
morality of the temple worship, says, 
“* The chief idol itself is often found in an 
obscene position, while on the principal 
front of the temple, figures of men and 
animals appear in infamous attitudes ; which 
sculptures are also most commonly repeated 
on the inner walls.”’ 

At Mougour, in the Mysore, a place in 
the southern vicinity of Seringapatam, is a 
temple dedicated to Tipamma, a female 
deity, who has an annual festival of great 
celebrity, when the goddess is borne in 
procession on a superb palanquin through 
the streets, with a male deity before her. 

There are particular temples, which are 
distinguished by special prerogatives, as 
that of Tripetty, dedicated to Virshnu. 
“‘ Among the peculiarities which distinguish 
the solemnities,” says the Abbe Dubois, 
“there is one which I cannot.pass over in 
silence. Ata particular period of the year, 
a grand procession takes place. The idol is 
carried through the streets on a superb car. 
The Brahmins, who preside at the cere- 
mony, mix in the crowd, select the finest 
women they meet, and demand them of 
their relations in the name of the idol, for 
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whose service they declare them to be 
destined. Some, who have not: entirely 
renounced their common sense, conjectur- 
ing that a god of stohe has no want of 
wives, refuse their demands, upon which 
they address others, who are more complia- 
ble, and who, flattered by the honor of so 
great a deity allying himself with their 
family, hasten ,to place both their wives 
and daughters in the hands of his ministers. 
It is thus that the seraglio of Tripetty is 
peopled. When the god discovers that cer- 
tain of his wives begin to grow old or please 
him no longer, ‘he directs a divorce to be 
announced by the priests as the interpre- 
ters of his will. The symbolical mark of 
the idol is then impressed with a hot iron 
on the thigh or breast of the women. A 
certificate is issued, testifying their faithful 
service a certain number of years, as lawful 
wives of the god by which they are recom- 
mended to the charity of the public. They 
are then placed at the door, and furnished 
with their passport, they travel over the 
country, under the express title of the wives 
of Virshnu, and wherever théy appear their 
wants are abundantly supplied.” 

In speaking of human sacrifices, the 
Abbe Dubois says, ‘“‘ That the practices of 
the Indian. magicians require and obtain 
the blood of virgins; in order to the success 
of their operations ; that in the sacrifice of 
the Skiam, although a horse is more gener- 
ally used, the immolation of a human being 
is considered infinitely more agreeable to 
the gods, and therefore more available to 
the worshipper.” 

Again, “In the Kali-pooranum, such 
infamous sacrifices are expressly recom- 
mended; the necessary ceremonies are 
described in their minutest details, and the 
consequences which will attend the ob- 
servance, especially designating the deities 
to whom such sacrifices are acceptable ; at 
the head of whom is Kali.” 
that the blood of one man pleases this god- 
dess for one thousand years, and that by 
the sacrifice of three, she is pleased for one 
hundred thousand years. 

Mr. Ward, in speaking of these sacrifices, 
says, ‘The victim must be free from bodily 
distemper, and be neither a child nor ad- 
vanced in years; therefore of sound health 
and in the prime of life. However shock- 
ing, it is generally reported among the 
natives, that human sacrifices are to this 
day ‘offered in some places in Bengal, more 
especially at Ksheern near the town of 
Burdwar, at Kireetukona near Moorsheda- 
bad, and at many other places. The dis- 
covery of these murders in the name of 
religion, is made by finding the decapitated 
bodies near the idols; and though no one 
acknowledges the act, yet the. natives well 
know that these people have been offered 
in sacrifice. At Brumhu-nutula, it is cur- 
rently reported that human victims are 
occasionally offered, and decapitated bodies 
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are found there. The second Sanscrit Pro- 
fessor of the college of Fort William, 
assured me, that at the villageof Soomura, 
he saw the head of a man, with a lamp 
placed on it, lying in a temple, before the 
image of the goddess, and the body lying 
in the road opposite the temple.” : 

One of the Rajahs, named Krishnu Chun- 
drarayu, it is said, offered human vietims, 
for the space of two years, under the direc- 
tion of a dream, amounting to not fewer 
than one thousand. 

“Children are frequently offered to the 
goddess Gunga. Women who have never 
been blessed with children, make a vow, 
that if she will bestow this blessing, they 
will devote the first-born-to her. If, after 
the vow, they have children, the eldest are 
nourished until a proper age, when they are 
taken to the river and encouraged to go in 
so far as to be taken away by the stream, 
or are pushed off by their inhuman pa- 
rents.” 

Self-murder is very common. This is 
recommended by the sacred books. The 
following is an extract from one. ‘ There 
is no virtue greater than a virtuous woman’s 
burning herself with her husband. No 
other effectual duty is known for virtuous 
women at any time after the death of their 
lords, than casting themselves into the same 
fire. There are thirty-five millions of hairs 
on the human body. The woman who 
ascends the pile with her husband will 
remain so many yearsin heaven. If the 
husband be a Bramhumicide, or a murder 
of his friend, the wife by burning with him 
purges away all his sins, Within the fifty 
years preceding 1829, when this horrid 
practice was abolished by the English gov- 
ernment, it is probable that not less than 
one hundred and fifty thousand widows thus 
perished. ’ 

The god Juggernaut is said to be pleased 
when the libation of human blood is.made. 
Dr. Buchanan was present at his worship 
when there was such a libation. ‘The 
characteristics,” says he, ‘of Moloch’s 
worship are obscenity and blood. — After 
the tower had proceeded some way, a pil- 
grim was ready to offer himself.a sacrifice 
to the idol. He Jaid himself down in the 
road before the tower, as it was moving 
along, on his face, with his arms stretched 
forward, the multitude passed around him, 
leaving the space clear, and he was crushed 
to death by the wheels of the tower. A 
shout of joy was raised to the god. He is 
said to smile when the libation of blood is 
made. The people threw money on the 
body of the victim in approbation of the 
deed.” 

Murder is common, especially the mur- 
der of children. The Jastus. destroy their 
female children as. soon as they are born. 
Sauger Island is a famous place to cast 
infants into the water to be destroyed by 
Five hundred, it is supposed, 
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are annually destroyed in Hindoostan 
alone. - 

Mr. Ward, when speaking in general of 
the people, says, ‘ They are very litigious 
and quarrelsome, and in defence of a cause 
in a court of justice, will swear falsely in 
the most shocking manner, so that a judge 
never knows when he may safely believe 
Hindoo witnesses. It is said that some of 
the courts of justice are infested by a set of 
men termed four annas men, who, for so 
paltry a-sum, are willing to make oath to 
any fact however false.* Private murder 
is practiced to a dreadful extent among the 
Hindoos, and is exceedingly facilitated and 
detection prevented by the practice of hurry- 
ing sick persons to the banks of the river 
and burning them assoon as dead. Instances 
of persons being secretly poisoned by their 
relations are numerous, especially in the 
houses of the rich, where detection is 
almost impossible. 

“The deliberate malice, falsehood, the 
calumnies and the avowed enmity with 
which people pursue each other, and some- 

_ times from father to son, offer a very mor- 
tifying view of the human character. No 
stranger can sit down among them without 
being struck with this temper of inalevolent 
contention and animosity, as a prominent 
feature in the character of this society. It 
is seen in every village. The inhabitants 
live among each other in a sort of repulsive 
state. Nay, it enters into almost every 
family. Seldom is there a household with- 
out its internal divisions and lasting ani- 
mosities. The women partake of this spirit 
of discord. Held in the most deplorable 
ignorance and slavish subjection by the 
men, they rise in furious passions against 
each other, which vent themselves in such 
virulent and indecent railings as are hardly 
to be heard in any other part of the world. 

‘Gaming is another vice of which the 
Hindoos, encouraged by their sacred writ- 
ings, are extremely fond; and in the prac- 
tice of which their: holiest monarch Tood- 
hust-hive, twice lost his kingdom. 

* Though it has been said that the Hin- 
doos are a moral and comparatively an hon- 
est people, there needs no attempt to prove 
to persons engaged in business in India, 
that such an assertion is as far from truth 
as the distance between the poles. Every 
one who has been obliged to employ the 
Hindoos, has had the most mortifying proofs 
that if the vices of lying, deceit, dishon- 
esty, and impurity, can degrade a people, 
then the Hindoos have sunk to the utmost 
depths of human depravity. Whole pages 
might be written on this painful subject, till 
the reader was perfectly nauseated with the 
picture of their disgusting vices. The com- 
plaints of Europeans are so frequent and so 
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loud on the dishonesty of the natives, that 
a person can seldom go into the company of 
those who employ them without hearing 
these complaints. Lying is universally 
practiced. The author has never known a 
Hindoo who has not resorted to it, without 
hesitation, whenever he thought he could 
draw the slightest advantage from it.” 

Again, ‘*Some persons have compli- 
mented the Hindoos, as a virtuous people ; 
but how should virtue exist among a people 
whose sacred writings encourage falsehood, 
revenge, and impurity ? whose gods were 
monsters of vice, to whose sages are 
attributed the most brutal indulgence, in 
cruelty, revenge, lust, and pride? whose 
priests endeavor to copy these abominable 
examples, and whose institutions are the 
very hotbeds of impurity ? Where, in such 
a state of universal corruption, the temple 
itself being turned into a brothel, and the 
deity worshipped being the very personifi- 
eation of sin,—where should virtue find a 
single asylum ? and from what stock, where 
all is disease and corruption, should the 
virtues be produced? If the religious insti- 
tutions of a country be the prime sources 
of corruption, how should the people be 
virtuous? Is there such a strong bias in 
human nature to virtue, that a man will be 
pure in spite of the example of his gods, 
his priests, and the whole body of his coun- 
trymen, and when the very services in his 
temple present the most fascinating tempta- 
tions to impurity ? 

“The impurity of the conversation and 
manners of the Hindoos,’? says Mr. Ward, 
‘isso much dreaded by Europeans, that 
they tremble for the morals cf their chil- 
dren, and consider their removal to Europe, 
however painful such a separation may be 
to the mind of the parent, as absolutely 
necessary to prevent their ruin. In the 
capacity of a servant, the wife or widow of 
an English soldier is considered as an angel 
compared with a native woman.” 

I have now, beloved brethren, furnished 
you with a sufficient number of facts to 
meet those who advocate the good estate of 
the heathen.* If presented, [ cannot but 
hope they may be made instrumental in 
sweeping away at once, and forever, this 
fallacious notion; a notion which suffers 
them to sleep, while immortal souls, by 
thousands, are daily dropping into eternal 
torment, 

And are those, whose characters I have 
been describing, the creatures of a holy and 
just God ? and is it possible that such can 
become meet for that world, where infinite. 
purity dwells? O thou neglected, disbon- 
ored, insulted Lord God, can even thy 
merey reach their case? Can it be that 
the last spark of it has not taken its flight 


* Sit William Jones, after a residence of twenty 
years in India, testified that he never knew a Hin- 
doo who would not perjure himself for money. 
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forever? I will look into the volume of thy 
word to see. And what do I read here? 
«©The blood of Jesus Christ cleanseth us 
from all sin.’ Precious, precious words. 
My soul rests upon them with sweet de- 
light. But what avails a remedy when it 
is unknown? What avails a remedy when 
there is no physician to administer it? 
And has Jesus opened a fountain for sin 
and uncleanness? and are there vet four 
hundred millions of heathens, who have 
never heard of it? Shall this vast assem- 
blage be permitted quietly to move forward 
witbout hearing of it, until they plunge into 
the fiery billows below? When [I look at 
the various seminaries of learning in my 
native Jand, and see thousands of young 
men, with every qualification to go to their 
help, except the anointing from on high ; 
and when | learn that the Christian church 
has only to plead for this anointing as they 
should, and it shall be given, (John xv. 7.) 
I cannot but say it must not be so. I repeat 
it, beloved brethren, it must not be so. 

O could I get upon some height, from 
which my voice might reach the American 
shores, methinks I would be eloquent in 
pleading with you, never to rest, while a 
member of your churches withholds his 
earnest prayers, for the momentous object 
I have been advocating. But I would not 
stop here. My pleas should reach them 
also. Yes, I would ery aloud and say, 
Fathers and mothers in Israel; my younger 
brethren and sisters of the same household 
of faith, as well as you, ye lambs of the 
Redeemer’s flock, let the wants of the 
heathen constrain you to remember the 
last Thursday of February. 
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THE WANTS OF THE WORLD. 


Extracts from a Sermon, delivered before the Aux- 
iliary Education Society of Norfolk County, at 
their Annual Meeting in the East Parish of Ran- 
dolph, June 8, 1836, By Willard Pierce, Pastor 
of the Church in Foxborough. 


Matt. xiii. 38. “* The field is the world,” 


Ir is the object of a skilful physician, 
first to ascertain his patient’s disease, and 
then to select and apply his remedies. Let 
us, Christian friends, imitate this prudence. 
We are assembled here to-day, to con- 
tribute our mite of money and influence 
toward the conversion of the world to 
Christianity. Our field is the whole world, 
So our text would lead us to believe, 
Unless our benevolence will go this length, 
it will go no length. ; 

I. Our first inguiry then is, What does 
the world want? The answer is at hand, 
It wants an hundred millions of Bibles. It 
is evident from the most correct accounts, 
that there are now no less than six hundred 


millions of the human family destitute of 
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this sacred book. We cannot expect to see 
much permanency in the religious institu- 
tions we plant on heathen ground without 
the Bible. 

But Bibles are not all the world wants. 
It wants at the least estimate, half a million 
of ministers. It is not enough that fallen 
men have the written word. They must 
have the living minister, to teach, expound, 
and enforce the inspired word; to stir up, 
and direct the heathen mind toit. This is 
evident from the divine appointment of the 
ministry, and its providential continuation. 
We are taught this too by observation. 

The world wants then, an hundred mil- 
lions of Bibles, and five hundred thousand 
ministers. And it wants them now; cer- 
tainly as much as it ever will. For it will 
never grow any better until it has them. 
And such are the means—Bibles and mis- 
sionaries—with which God will give the 
heathen to his Son for his inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for his pos- 
session. This is the operating material. 

II. Our second inquiry is, What should 


be the distinctive, qualified character of 


this material, applied to bring the heathen 
world under the influence of the gospel? 
As for that part of it which is embraced in 
the written word, we have only to say, it 
needs no amendinment; either in the doc- 
trines it teaches for belief; or in the duties 
it enforces for practice. ‘ The law of the 
Lord is perfect, converting the soul.” The 
Bible is a whole book—a whole remedy, as 
far as it was designed to go in the divine 
appointment, for a whole disease, and noth- 
ing more. 

But the other part of the operating ma- 
terial may be improved. Those who go 
forth to bring the world under the influence 
of the gospel, should possess certain qualifi- 
cations; otherwise, it will take more of 
them, There is great difference in the 
efficiency of ministers. And it is plain, that 
if so many as twelve hundred souls are 
assigned to each missionary, he must be of 
the right stamp. 

What then shovld be the qualifications of 
the missionary of Jesus Christ ? 

The first qualification in the missionary 
should be plain, common sense. And for 
the very reason, that it 1s common sense— 
common sense being the same which man- 
kind usually have. The gospel of Christ 
is consistent with plain, common sense. 
And it is revealed in a plain, common sense 
manner; and was designed for plaiu, com- 
mon sense people. 

The second qualification in the missionary 
of the cross, is piely; not enough merely 
to save him; but enough to induce him to 
labor faithfully to save others. 

A third qualification in the Christian mis- 
sionary, is soundness in the faith, both as it 
respects his own creed, and his public min- 
istration, The first of these will be likely 
to follow from the last qualification [ men- 
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tioned. A good heart will generally work 
out a correct head. 

The fourth qualification in the missionary 
of the cross, is a thoroughly educated mind. 
Without this, he cannot be skilful in the 
word of life; or handle it skilfully, and 
preach it profitably to others. To send out 
uneducated missionaries, is little less than 
to expose them to insult, and Christianity 
to ridicule. 

We mention, asa fifth qualification in an 
ambassador of the cross, good health and a 
firm constitution. This is a ministérial 
qualification far too much disregarded. 

We see then what the world wants. It 
wants an hundred millions of Bibles, such 
as the Bible is. And five hundred thousand 
ministers, such as we have described they 
should be. 

HL. Our third inquiry is, Who must sup- 
ply this want? and whose duty is it? The 
answer is plain and conclusive. Under the 
government of God, and in humble depen- 
dence on him, the church of Christ must 
supply this want of the world. She must 
supply the Bibles; and fit and send out the 
missionaries. She must do it, if it takes 
her last dollar; and the sacrifice of her only 
child. Andin her present resources, and 
in the resource she has in the promises of 
a covenant-keeping God by her faith and 
her prayers, she is able to do it. And 
hence it isa duty she owes her God and 
the world, to supply the Bibles, and the 
missionaries. 

It is evident the whole church of Christ 
ought immediately to make a move toward 
supplying these wants of the world. And 
what move onght she to make? J think it 
is the immediate duty of the Christian 
church, throughout the world, to set apart 
all her members, from twenty-five years 
of age and under, of such qualifications 
as we have pointed out, to be educated as 
ministers and missionaries, to supply, as 
far as they will go, this part of the world’s 
wants, and to make this sacrifice annu- 
ally ; and the duty of the parents of these 
children of the church to set a part the 
portion of goods, of whatever kind, which 
would one day fall to them by legal hewr- 
ship, to help educate them ; and if there is 
a deficiency, the church at large should 
make it up. 

Every active principle in existence, urges 
the Christian church to make such a sa- 
crifice, and will put her to open shame until 
she does it. 

And, 1. This sacrifice is not greater 
than the principle of patriotism will make. 
It is not a greater sacrifice for the church 
to make, than our fathers made in the war 
of the revolution to free this country from 
the oppressions of the British government ; 
and for eight suecessive years. 

2. But the church stands reproved not 
only by the patriotic principle, but also by 
the ambitious principle. For more than 
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twenty years the French nation made 
greater sacrifices to carry on her schemes 
of invasion and agerandizement, than our 
position requires of the church. The money 
raised by her for the purposes of war, had 
hardly any limits, It was enough annually 
to supply the whole world with Bibles. 
And her great captain often pressed it to a 
fifth part of the whole income of the state. 
Besides, in addition to her other great 
drafts upon the population of the country, 
eighty thousand youth were levied an- 
nually upon France proper, by the con- 
scription for the war; and with scarcely a 
year’s exception. 

The French conscripts of eighty thousand 
werel evied on the youth between the ages 
of twenty and twenty-five years. <A de- 
crepit parent, or poor widow, who had 
spared two sons, was obliged to spare the 
third and fourth, if they had them, and as 
soon as they became of the requisite age. 
The law allowed of no redemption or sub- 
stitute. 

3. Asa third argument in support of our 
position, we would present the utter insuf- 
ficiency of the present missionary opera- 
tions ever to bring this world under the 
influence of Christianity. This is true, if 
all our benevolent enterprises increase their 
operations iu the proportion they have done 
from the beginning. There are more des- 
titute of the gospel now on earth, than 
there have been at any former period since 
the Christian era. 

4. Asa fourth argument in favor of our 
position, I present the ability of the church 
of Christ to make the sacrifice. And ought 
she not to do what she can to evangelize 
the world ? 

In conclusion, we infer, First, that it is 
the duty of the Executives of all Education 
Societies throughout, Christendom, organ- 
ized for the purpose of educating young 
men for the ministry, to call on the churches 
within their respective limits, to make the 
sacrifice embraced in our position; to give 
the young men, and to give the money to 
educate them. And if the churches do not 
make the sacrifice required, let them be 
called upon again and again, and have norest 
until they make the grant; and make the 
whole of it. If the Christian church ought 
to do all she ean, the whole of the sacrifice 
is her duty. And is it right to call upon 
her to do Jess than is her duty? She will 
make the whole sacrifice easier than a part 
of it. Itis always easier for the Christian 
to do his whole duty than ha!f of it. 

Besides, when you call upon the churches 
for less than they can do, and Jess than is 
their duty to do, you have no definite rule ~ 
by which to go. Where, in the Scriptures, 
are Christians called upon to do a part of 
their dutv, or less than the whole? ‘There 
is no rule of action for the Christian eburch 
between doing her whole duty, and doing 
nothing. Hence the eall upon the churches 
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should be to the extent of their duty, which 
is to the extent of their power. 

The question for those Executives to set- 
tle, is not whether the churches will re- 
spond to their ealls immediately or not; or 
whether they will at all; but, whether it 
is right for them to call upon them to do 
less than is their duty? Well knowing the 
wants of the world and the ability of the 
Christian church to supply them to a very 
great extent, can they do less than to make 
the requisition, and still do their duty ? 

Nor is it certain the churches would not 
respond to the call. They have not been 
tried, and we cannot tell what they would 
doin this matter until we try them. Ifit 
is the duty of the churches to make the 
sacrifice, may we not presume to say they 
will do their duty if properly and persever- 
ingly called upon? The sacrifice can ap- 
pear to them no more extravagant than the 
present sacrifices they make would have 
appeared to their fathers or to themselves 
thirty years ago. We believe the churches 
will yet come up to the sacrifice contended 
for in our position; that they will yet make 
this sacrifice, and make it freely. They 
will then not have exceeded in benevolence 
the apostolic age, or the apostolic spirit. 

Secondly. We infer from what has been 
said, that a fearful responsibility rests on the 
church of. this generation. She has more 
knowledge of the wants of the world, and 
of the perishing condition of the heathen, 
than any which have gone before her. 
And she has more means of supplying them, 
Her resources are great. She has much of 
this world’s goods which she can put into 
the Lord’s treasury if she will. And the re- 
vivals of religion with which God has blessed 
her, has placed within her bosom a_ host 
of young men, And with these young men, 
and with this wealth to educate them; and 
by her prayers, and her faith in a covenant 
God, she can do much toward bringing this 
whole world under the influence of the gos- 
pel. Relying in humble dependence on 
the Holy Ghost, it is for the church of this 
day to say, whether the world’s conversion 
to Christianity shall be soon, or be post- 
poned for many generations. The church 
has come to an awful crisis. Shall she 
meet it, or shall she fly from it? Her re- 
sponsibility is certainly of no ordinary char- 
acter. It is a fearful thing to be a church 
orachurch member, at this eventful day. 
There is no evil, Christian brethren, that 
we cannot either face or fly from, but the 
consciousness of duty neglected. his will 
follow us every where. It will not let us 
rest. It will make our dying pillow a 
thorny one. It will follow us to the judg- 
ment; and there the Christian church must 
meet the heathen face to face. And will 
they not ask her these questions? Did you 
not know that we existed? that we were 
destitute of the means of grace, and that 


without them we should perish? And had | 
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you not those means to spare? To all these 
questions, the Christian church of this day 
must answer, Yes, we did know it, and 
knew it well. Will they not then ask, 
Why did you not send us those means, and 
tell us of Jesus Christ, and of his redeeming 
love, as you might have done? or at least, 
have done what you could? What answer 
can the church of this day give to this 
question? Must she not be speechless ? 
And must not we, as a part of it, be speech- 
less tovu?, And how can Christ say to us, 
“ Thou hast been faithful overa few things, 
I will make thee ruler over many things ; 
enter thou into the joy of thy Lord.” 


—— 
ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES 


Connected with the American Education Society. 


WESTERN| EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, No- 
vember 3, 1836. The Report was read by 
the Secretary of the Society, the Rev. 
John Spaulding. In the account of the 
Anniversary given in the Cincinnati Jour- 
nal, the names of the gentlemen who ad- 
dressed the meeting are not given, neither 
have they been furnished by the Secretary. 
We are obliged, therefore, to omit them. 

Extracts from the report follow. 


Were God to plant another Eden, or 
promise to his people another Canaan, what 
spot would he be more likely to select than 
that now occupied by the Western Educa- 
tion Society and its kindred associations ? 
Our designated field is the Valley of the 
Mississippi. It is one half as large as all 
Europe—eighteen times larger than New 
England, and contains a population of more 
than four millions. It boasts of the largest 
river on the globe; and with its hundred 
tributaries, affords more than twenty thou- 
sand miles of steam-boat navigation. Its 
mines of lead, iron and coal, are inexhausti- 
ble sources of wealth. It possesses all the 
varieties of climate, from the wheat country 
of the north, to that of the sugar-cane and 
sweet orange of the South. And in addi- 
tion to a soil of exuberant fertility, it has 
an enterprise, which, in due time, will 
cover it with richness and beauty. 

No field on which the sun shines is now 
exciting a deeper or more pervading inter- 
est. The eye of speculation is keenly 
searching out its resources of wealth. 
The statesman is looking on, and calcu- 
lating with trembling uncertainty, the 
chances of the political game which is here 
playing. The Pope of Rome is not indif- 
ferent; nor is the Emperor of Austria. 
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Both at Vienna and Rome our doings are 
canvassed in council; and the subjugation 
of this valley to Roman domination is made 
a subject of gravedeliberation. Indeed, all 
Catholic Europe is filled with high expec- 
tation of dominion here, when the arm of 
her power there shall have been broken. 
The church of Christ also stands erect to 
see what shall be the end of these things— 
whether all that is dear in civil and re- 
ligious liberty is here to be destroyed, or 
here to be nurtured into vigorous maturity. 
Such is the field in which we are called to 
labor. 
The Work to be Done. 


The mental and moral features of the 
Valley are no less interesting than its physi- 
eal. Multitudes of children are rising to 
manhood untaught, and multitudes of adults 
even are unable to read the Constitution of 
their country, or the laws of heaven. 

Though we can number about thirty 
seminaries of learning, besides academies, 

_ and the otherschools of a miscellaneous char- 
acter; and although both public and private 
munificence have lent their aid in the cause 
of education, still it cannot be questioned, 
that in the midst of us there is a mighty 
mass of uneducated mind. And though we 
have about two thousand well-qualitied 
ministers of the gospel, what are these 
among so many? Suppose there are 
twenty-five hundred, and that each has a 
congregation of eight hundred souls; then 
only one half of our population are sup- 
plied with the stated administrations of the 
gospel. f 

In Ohio there are 1,000,000 of inhabi- 
tants, and not more than 500 efficient min- 
isters of all evangelical denominations, 
Let each of these be supposed to minister 
to a thousand souls and 500,000, or one half 
of the entire population, are destitute of the 
proper means of instruction, or have none 
at all. 

Kentucky has a population of 600,000, 
and not more than 300 well-qualified min- 
isters of the gospel. If each is supposed to 
have under his charge 1,000 souls, 300,000 
still remain destitute. 

These two States are presented as a 
sample of the rest in the Valley as it re- 
spects ministerial and religious destitution. 
Most of them, however, are not so well 
supplied. Under the Mosaic economy there 
was at one time an ordained priest to every 
350 of the population. New England has 
about one minister to every 900 souls, 
while the Valley of the Mississippi has not 
more than one well qualified to 2,000! 
And besides preaching the gospel, education 
in all its departments must be sustained. 
Multitudes of darkened minds must be 
enlightened. The church and the school- 
house must stand side by side, to beantify 
and bless every neighborhood. Such is the 
work to be done. 
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The Means of its Accomplishment 


ave established. God has ordained that by 
the foolishness of preaching men shall be 
saved. And he has so connected the 
preaching of the gospel with intellectual 
elevation, that both have usually risen or 
fallen together. Upon the ministers, to a 
great extent, has devolved the duty of keep- 
ing both alive.in the world. The schools of 
the prophets, as well as other institutions of 
learning, have ever been chiefly sustained 
by such men as Samuel, Elijah, and 
Elisha. 

For the purpose of enlightening and 
saving men, the Western Education So- 
ciety was established. Several who have 
been aided by its beneficence are now suc- 
cessfully engaged in preaching the gospel. 

Since the last annual meeting, the society 
has aided fifty-five young men, in twelve 
seminaries of learning, who have been 
prosecuting their studies with the ministry 
in view. 

The leading principles of the society 
remain the same—its object the same—and 
the same—though greatly augmented—its 
motives to exertion. 

The work before us is great—great in its 
execution, and great in its results. Great 
will be the conflict with the man of sin, 
before, on every mountain and meadow— 
on every heart and hand, in this entire 
Valley, Hou1Iness unto THE Lorp shall 
be written. Great, moreover, will be the 
conquest. O, what a day will that be, 
when the dwellers in our valleys, and on 
our mountains shall sit together, and to- 
gether sing! When the notes of millennial 
songs shall swell from the hearts and war- 
ble on the tongues of these sanctified mil- 
lions, what joy will be felt on earth !— 
what gladness in heaven! And the means 
for this glorious consummation are within 
ourreach. Let there be believing prayer 
—considence in God—and an entire conse- 
eration of heart, and mind, and strength to 
him ; and we verily believe there be some 
standing here, who shall not taste of death, 
till the kingdom of God come. Let us but 
go forth weeping, bearing precious seed, 
and doubtless we shall return again bring- 
ing the sheaves with us. 

And of young men, who ought to devote 
themselves to the work of the ministry, 
there is no alarming deficiency. They are 
on our waters, and farms—in the mechan- 
ic’s shop, and behind the counter. They 
need only to be called out, and made to feel 
the responsibilities of living in the 19th 
century—to feel an irrepressible love to 
God and man—to fvel the littleness of 
worldly gain contrasted with the riches of 
heaven and the glory that is to be revealed. 

Early in the history of our country, on 
one occasion, atl the young men of a par- 
ticular town, with a single exception, were 
called to a distant war. They went; while 
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their fathers, and mothers, and sisters, re- 
mained at home to pray. And shall our 
sons, called to fight the battles of the Lord, 
be excelled by the sons of the Pilgrims? 
Shall the fathers, the mothers, and sisters 
pray, while the young men indolently and 
ingloriously tarry at home? 

O for more of the spirit of Moseley, who 
was cradled among the Green mountains— 
was the first son of the American Education 
Society, and who now sleeps under the 
same tomb with the Choctaw,—of Munson, 
another son, whose bones bleach on the 
sands of Sumatra, and of Him who counted 
not his life dear to himself, that he might 
finish his course with joy, and the ministry 
he had received. At Jeast 2,000 such men 
are now needed to supply our own destitu- 
tions; and twice that number will soon be 
demanded by a population increasing at the 
rate of 6 or 7,000 each week. 

Besides; have the six hundred millions of 
perishing heathen no claims on our sym- 
pathies, and our sons! Generation after 
generation, like the successive waves of the 
ocean, are rolling into the abyss, and we 
can see no prospect of their sanctification 
and salvation, unless ministers in greater 
numbers are qualified and sent to preach to 
them, Jesus. 


What then is Duty ? 


Here is the field, wide, and waving with 
the ripening harvest;—here the work and 
the means of its accomplishment. Who is 
on the Lord’s side? Is the minister? who 
is doing comparatively nothing to supply 
the harvest-field with laborers. Js the 
church member ? who, without emotion and 
without an effort, sees the precious grain 
perish. Js the young man? who, for the 
sake of gain, engages in other employments 
while he ought to be thrusting in the sickle. 
Duty is obvious. 

Let the minister see to it that he leaves 
successors on the field abler, and holier 
than himself. Let the chureh-member 
know, that if he would experience the 
joys, he must share in the labors of the 
harvest. And Jet the young man remem- 
ber, that if he can labor himself, he cannot 
innocently leave the work undone, or do it 
by proxy. He must engage in it himself, 
or furnish a good reason for his fuilure. 

And let all in unison pray, and give, and 
persevere in this holy work. No tongue 
can tell the joys of harvest—no imagination 
conceive the richness, nor mind estimate 
the greatness of promised rewards, 

Be thou faithful unto death, and I will 
give thee a crown of life. 


The officers of the Society for the year 
ensuing, are the Hon. Peter Hitchcock, 
President ; Rev. John Spaulding, Secre- 
tary, and Augustus Moore,.Esq., Treasurer. 

—~»—- 
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Tuis Society held its Seventh Anniver- 
sary in the city of Cleveland, Ohio, Octo- 
ber 19, 1836. The Report was read by the 
Rev. Ansel R. Clark, Secretary of the So- 
ciety, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ova P. Hoyt, Agent of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society, the Rev. 
Eliakim Phelps, Secretary of the Philadel- 
phia Education Society, the Rev. Everton 
Judson, of Milan, and the Rev. George 
Sheldon, of Franklin. 

Extracts from the report follow. 


How beautiful upon the mountains are 
the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, 
that bringeth good tidings of good; that 
publisheth salvation, that saith unto Zion, 
Thy God reigneth. Thus sung the prophet 
Isaiah, in anticipation of that day, when the 
plan of redemption, already formed in 
heaven, should be unfolded on earth in the 
atoning sacrifice of the Son of God. What 
the son of Amos saw in vision we realize 
and enjoy. And we can with the utmost 
propriety, and without subjecting ourselves 
to the charge of self-complacency, repeat 
the song, How beautiful are the feet of 
him, who publisheth salvation. 

The sacred ministry, to which allusion is 
here made, is one of the most important and 
responsible offices ever filled by man. Its 
connection with the destiny of the undying 
soul, its relation to Christ, the author of 
salvation, and its accountability to Heaven, 
are sufficient. to make the tallest and strong- 
est of God’s sacramental host tremble. No 
one, with a realizing sense of the weighty 
bearings of the Christian ministry on the 
destinies of men, can enter the threshold 
of the sanctuary, and not feel a crushing 
Joad of solicitude, in relation to the effect 
which his message may produce on the 
minds of his hearers. If there is ever a 
time, when strength from above is needed, 
faith to discern things invisible, and wisdom 
righty to appropriate truth, it is then. 
How beautiful, and yet how overwhelin- 
ingly responsible are the messages of salva- 
tion, when proclaimed by mortal man. 

If such be the responsibility imposed 
upon those who preach the gospel, it then 
becomes the members of this Society, who 
participate largely in this responsibility, by 
being instrumental of putting it upon oth- 
ers, to be humble, prayerful, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost; to seek for that 
wisdom which cometh from above. We 
stand at the very door of the sacred min- 
istry, and those who enter will partake not 
a little of the character we sustain. As wells 
might we attempt to escape the warmth of 
a summer’s sun, or the chills of a northern 
winter, as that our beneficiaries should not 
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feel and be affected by the influence we 
exert. Consequently that sbould be a holy 
and an intelligent influence, shedding light 
and heat, and leading on to higher and 
yet higher attainments in knowledge and 
piety, preparatory to the work of preaching 
the gospel. : 

There is an absolute necessity that this 
Society should stand by its principles and 
maintain its high and commendable position. 
It professes to be sectarian neither in name 
nor in fact. All evangelical denominations 
may enjoy, its advantages, equally and 
alike. It has no creed to present, or obli 
gation to impose, except that those whom 
they aid, will at the close of their educa- 
tion go and preach the gospel; not in this 
particular place or that, but in any place, 
in any country, where their Lord and 
Master shall bid them. The field is the 
world. All need the gospel. And the be- 
nevolence of the Society contemplates all. 
And so far as itis in their power, it will 
educate holy and efficient ministers for all. 

The Society has no local institutions, 
and it shows partiality to none. Every 
Academy, College, and Theological Semi- 
nary in the land, which furnishes the means 
for thorough mental and moral discipline, 
may share in the advantages which it 
affords. 

But while the Society is free to make a 
full and public avowal of these principles, 
principles strictly catholic and generous, 
they do maintain that they ought to have 
some control over the kind and amount of 
education which their beneficiaries are to 
receive. They must have some fixed prin- 
ciples, or, in this age of new things, it will 
be like a ship'in a stormy ocean without a 
compass or a chart. It ought not to turn 
aside from its beaten track, to accommodate 
any one or two local institutions which may 
start up and pursue a course essentiaily 
different in its system of instruction, from 
that generally pursued. It acts for the 
whole, but at the same time does and must 
aim to raise the standard of education, 
rather than to lower it, It should be recol- 
lected that the American Education So- 
ciety has been in existence twenty-one 
years, and for half of that time its principles 
have remained the same. And they have 
proved sound by an experience of more 
than ten years. Besides, the American 
Education Society is different from a college 
or local school. The one embraces the 
wisdom of the whole church, in different 
parts of the land; the other, that of a few 
individuals, 

It has been intimated by some, that the 
Society transcends the bounds of propriety, 
when it undertakes to dictate what kind of 
education their beneficiaries shall receive. 
If it is meant by this, that it is improper for 
the Society to dictate to a college, what 
shall be their course of study, the position 
is correct, But this the Society never has 
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done and never will do. Still they may 
justly have some control over their own 
young men. For instance, here is a college 
where one single branch of education, the 
imathematies, or the Latin, Greek, or He- 
brew language, or even the Bible in the 
English language is pursued, to the exclu- 
sion of all other branches, during the whole 
four years. Ought not the Society to say 
to their young men, if you ge to this college, 
you cannot receive any further aid from us ? 
This is a plain case and will help us to settle 
on some fixed principle in relation to this 
subject. Again, here is an institution, where 
an education is commenced and completed 
in the space of one or two years. Ought 
the Society to aid young men at such an 
institution? The answer from a ‘housand 
lips is, Vo. Then the Society must have 
some control over the kind and amount of 
education, which their beneficiaries pursue. 
They must have the lines fixed; and they 
are fixed, and designated by the term, 
found in the Constitution, “thorough, clas- 
sical course.’ This isa general require- 
ment, though, like all other rules, it may 
admit of exceptions. These, however, 
should be very rare, and should never be 
admitted, but under peculiar circumstances. 
{tis this firm stand—a strict adherence to 
well-tried and long-cherished principles, an 
unyielding determination in favor of thor- 
ongh education for the gospel ministry, that 
has gained for this Society the confidence 
of the intelligent and most judicious part of 
community. 

On these principles the Western Reserve 
Branch, whose seventh Anniversary we 
this evening celebrate, has ever acted. 

This Branch, notwithstanding the dis- 
couragements under which it was formed, 
and the many obstacles with which it has 
had to contend, has reached a state of ma- 
turity little anticipated, in so short a time, 
by its original founders. From a young 
shoot, it has become a stately tree, whose 
branches put forth in every direction, and 
whose leaves have already been applied for 
the healing of the nations. The native 
tribes, beyond the Rocky mountains, as 
well as the benighted inhabitants of Africa, 
will rise up and call it blessed. — 

The following are some of the facts, 
which the directors would exhibit, to give 
the Society and its patrons an understand- 
ing of the results of the year now closed. 

The last annual meeting left the Board 
in charge of forty-five young men; to this 
number within the year have been added 
thirty-eight. Total, eighty-three, of whom 
sixty-two, connected with nine institutions 
or departments of learning, have received 
appropriations. 

{tis well known to most of the commu- 
nity that the Rev. Ansel R. Clark has 
acted as Secretary and Agent of the So- 
ciety, ever since its formation. And what- 
ever of maturity and efficiency it has 
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attained, is justly attributable, principally, 
to his labors. The Branch has arisen from 
small beginnings, to vigorous and -useful 
action. ‘The first year of its operations, it 
aided seven young men ; the last, ‘sixty-two. 


And the prospect for the year to come is,’ 


that this number will be greatly increased. 
In consequence of impaired. health, pro- 
duced by trials, exposures, and severe 
labor,:Mr. Clark felt it his duty, on the first 
of January last, to resign his commission. 
Since that time there bas been no Agent 
employed on the field which this Branch 
occupies, excepting for the last and present 
months. For these two months the Rev. 
Ashbel S. Wells, Pastor of the church in 
Troy, Michigan, has been employed to labor 
in. that State. It is confidently hoped, that 
through the efficient exertions of Mr. Wells, 
the interests of the Society will be materi- 
ally advanced in the midst of that enterpris- 
ing community. The Board have made 
exertions to secure a suitable person to be- 
come a permanent Agent for the whole 


field. But thus far their efforts have been 
unavailing. They are, however, still en- 


deavoring to secure this most desirable and 
indispensable object. 

It has been for want of an efficient Agent, 
that the receipts of the last year have fallen 
so far short of those of the preceding year. 
It is well demonstrated, that to do without 
an Agent to visit the churches and to search 
out the young men, is to relinquish the 
object of the Society. In the present state 
of public feeling, when there is so much 
worldly-mindedness, so much of the spirit 
of spéculation, and so much hankering 
after the acquisition of property, among 
professed Christians even, neither this nor 
any other benevolent institution can wisely 
dispense with Agents. Until a nearer ap- 
proach to the self-denial, systematic effort, 
Christian promptness, 
character of the millennial day, men 
must be employed to perform the thank- 
less, laborious, though honorable drudgery 
of persuading professors of religion to de- 
vote their property to the Lord, so that 
the time may be hastened when salvation 
shall go forth to every land, and every 
family and every soul shall hear, and ac- 
cept of pardon through Christ. 

The time has arrived when the fact is 
established, that the manual labor system, 
however important to physical discipline 
and mental vigor, ought not, cannot. justly 
be regarded as affording full support to the 
student in acquiring an education. And 
had this truth been believed in the outset, 
it would have saved much vain speculation 
and useless effort on this subject. Jt would 
have saved the American Education So- 
ciety much labor in overcoming the obsta- 
cles, which the self-supporting system has 
thrown in its way. Believing firmly, as 
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Society can but rejoice that the public mind 
has at length been brought to look upon 
this subject in a proper light. The days of 
tronble on this point are passed. The sys- 
tem of self-support, if it finds a lodging 
place any where, must remove farther west 
—to lands of visions and fairy dreams. 

By these remarks the Board would not be 
understood toregard the manual labor system 
as of noimportance, It is of almost infinite 
importance. it is indispensable to continued 
health, and rapid progress in the acquisition 
of knowledge. It can also afford considera- 
ble means of defraying the expenses of an 
education. 

The Board do not hesitate to affirm, that 
it is vain to expect young men, generally, 
to pay the expenses of their education by 
their own exertions, unless they appropriate 
that time to accomplish this object, which 
ought to be devoted to study. True, insti- 
tutions may be so richly endowed, as to 
afford all the means for an education, free 
from expense ;—or so that the expenses 
may be brought within the ability of young 
men to meet by the avails of their labor. 
But in either case, it would be wrong to 
say that they earn in value what their 
education actually costs. Or the avails of 
labor may at one time be equal to the ex- 
penses at another time. Some of the bene- 
ficiaries of this Branch earned the last year 
asum equal or nearly equal to the whole 
annual expense six years ago; and yet, in 
consequence of the necessary expenses for 
living, incidentals, &c., being increased, 
they are not at:the end of the year any 
freer from embarrassinent, than they or 
others were at the time alluded to. 

The responsibilities resting upon those 
who live at the present day, are of a moun- 
tain’s weight. Their plans and movements 
affect the interests of all coming time. Our 
actions, words, and thoughts enter into, and 
go to shape the destinies of those who are 
to succeed us. We live for generations to 
come, and for kingdoms that are yet to be 
established. The influence of this evening’s 
exercises may reach distant nations, and 
result in the eternal salvation of multitudes, 
who are now enveloped in heathenish dark- 
ness. Surrounded, then, as we are with 
such weighty responsibilities, it becomes 
the part of wisdom to watch the signs of the 
times, and to seek the grace of God to sus- 
tain, and the Spirit of God wisely to direct 
in the accomplishment of those glorions 
purposes of mercy, which Heaven has in: 
view for this guilty world. 

The preached gospel is wanted. But 
how shall they preach except they be sent ? 
Here is the grand question, which the 
Society is now called upon to consider. 
And every man who rightly considers it, in 


‘connection with the alarming deficiency of 


well-qualified preachers of the gospel, in 


they always have done, that manual labor| this and other lands, must feel that the 
can only be an auviliary to support, the |object of the Society is of almost infinite 
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importance. It stands in intimate and indis- 
soluble connection with the work of con- 
verting the world to God. It cannot be dis- 
pensed with. It must receive attention. 
Prayer must ascend in its behalf, that the 
gentle and refreshing dews of divine grace 
may descend upon all the young men, and 
they, with holy affections and sanctified 
intellects, may be prepared to enter the 
field, which is ‘already white for the 
harvest.” Efforts must be made, and funds 
given, that this Society may not be tram- 
melled in its operations. The work, com- 
mitted to the church, and to be accom- 
plished in part through the instrumentality 
of this association, is one of great responsi- 
bility and accumulated magnitude. It is 
no less than the salvation of the world— 
it is the universal spread of the gospel, 
and the bringing all tribes and people, and 
tongues under the whole heavens to sub- 
mit to God and comply with the terms of 
eternal life. This is a mighty work. And to 
accomplish it, men of fortitude, full of faith 
and of the Holy Ghost, of well-balanced 
and well-disciplined minds, are needed. 
And such and only such ean successfully 
fight the battles of the Lord. Therefore, 
let not parents withhold their promising 
sons, nor the church the necessary funds. 
But let there be an entire consecration of 
sons, and of property to this work, and 
speedily will the day come, when the Lord 
shall give the word, and great shall be the 
company of those who will publish it in every 
land; when the mountain of the Lord’s 
house shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills, and all nations shall flow unto it, and 
be saved. 


The officers of the Society are the Rev. 
George E. Pierce, President; Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, Secretary; and Anson A. Brew- 
ster, Esq., Treasurer. 


—_— 


Essex Souru AUXILIARY. 


Tue Essex South Education Society held 
its Anniversary in the city of Salem, Mass., 
July 13, 1836. The Secretary read the 
Report, and the meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
American Education Society, the Rev. Dr. 
Blackburn, of Illinois, and the Rev. Dr. 
Beecher, of Cincinnati. The following is 
an extract from the Report. 

The Board, to whom are intrusted the 
concerns of the Auxiliary Education So- 
ciety of Essex South, present their Report 
on this occasion with feelings of unusual 


interest and solemnity. They would call 
on the friends of this cause to unite with 
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them in expressions of gratitude to Him, 
who, when he ascended on high, gave gifts 
to men, that he has inclined most of the 
churches within our limits to contribute to 
this object more largely than they have 
ever done at any previous period. 

In fidelity to our cause and to the Lord 
of the harvest, we are constrained to express 
the opinion, that, though more than usual 
has been contributed, we, asa body, have 
not done all that might reasonably be ex- 
pected from us, to promote this important 
object. It will be recollected that the 
months of June and July are designated by 
the Conference as the time when this 
object should be presented to our congre- 
gations, and collections taken up. Special 
efforts were made to comply with this 
arrangement. All, or nearly all, our 
churches were addressed within this period, 
about a year since, by approved and effi- 
cient Agents. The services of these Agents 
your Board thought it very desirable to 
secure, because they were aware that, toa 
considerable extent, our Society was suf- 
fering from the fact that information was 
greatly wanted respecting its vast import- 
ance in the system of benevolent operations, 
and its consequent ciaims upon the prayers 
and charities of all who love the gospel of 
Christ and the souls of men. We are 
happy to state that an experienced and 
successful Agent has already commenced 
his labors within the limits of our Confer- 
ence. Most of our churches, we hope, 
will have the object presented; though, in 
some instances, not so early as we had 
desired. 

Your Board, while they would rejoice in 
the efforts and in the success of various 
kindred associations, cannot refrain from 
expressing the opinion that the American 
Education Society must be regarded as the 
spring to all other benevolent operations, 
and that since its formation, there never 
has been a period when its claims stood out 
so prominently before the eye of the patriot 
and the Christian, and when its increased 
efficiency seemed so important to the best 
interests of our country and of the world, 
as at the present moment. We must never 
rest satisfied with any thing that we may 
do for perishing sinners while we fail to 
furnish them with a preached gospel. The 
voice of the living preacher must be heard 
by ignorant and dying men, or they will 
never be enlightened and raised up to spirit- 
ual life. « Your Bible Society,” says one, 
“may carry its recent heavenly resolution 
into effect; your Tract Society may ac- 
complish its no less benevolent designs ; 
they both may plant their depositories on 
every shore, in every city, in every town, 
from whence shail go forth over all Jands 
their leaves of salvation. Your Sabbath 
School Society may plant its nurseries of 
religious instruction in every church and 
neighborhood on the earth; your Seaman’s 
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Friend Society may hoist their flag in every 
port, which shall direct the weather- 
beaten sailor to the haven of eternal rest; 
they may fill every library, every cabin 
and berth even, of every vessel that ploughs 
the mighty deep with Bibles and Tracts. 
But what will all this avail unless these 
means are accompanied with men full of 
the Holy Ghost andof prayer, and able to 
preach the gospel, which is ordained of 
Heaven to be the power and wisdom of God 
unto salvation.” 

It is because the heralds of salvation are 
wanting, that our various benevolent asso- 
ciations are so much checked in their 
onward movements; that so many distant 
churches sit solitary, having none to break 
to them the bread of life; that no more 
Bibles and religious tracts are scattered 
abroad in the destitute portions of our land, 
and that so many immortal beings are going 
down to the grave in darkness and alone, 
having no messenger from God to pour 
light into their benighted minds, and to 
open before them the glorious scenes un- 
folded in the gospel of Christ. 

The American Education Society was 
instituted with reference to the demand for 
a greater number of well-qualified minis- 
ters. Wise and good men, as they walked 
about Zion, telling the towers thereof, mark- 
ing well her bulwarks, and considering her 
palaces, could not but mourn that the watch- 
men upon her walls were so few. They, 
therefore, laid the foundation for raising up 
those who should become the preachers 
of righteousness. The providence of God 
plainly called them to such efforts, and 
Heaven’s blessing has attended them. It 
is more than twenty years since this So- 
ciety was established. It has extended its 
aid to about twenty-five hundred young 
men in a course of education, and it has 
brought into the ministry eight hundred 
servants of Christ. Two-thirds of all the 
Foreign Missionaries sent out from this 
country, were brought forward to their 
great and self-denying work by the instru- 
mentality of Education Societies. More 
has been contributed to this object during 
the last five years than there was during 
the fifteen years previous. Still, however, 
the exigencies of the church are now more 
pressing than ever. Motives, which led to 
the formation of the Society, were urgent, 
They were drawn from the wants and the 
woes of man. They were deeply felt by 
benevolent hearts ; but the motives for con- 
tinuing it, and for enlarging its means of 
doing good, are still more weighty and 
pressing. Itis an appalling fact that, not- 
withstanding all that has been done to edu- 
cate young men and bring them into the 
ministry, the number of faithful preachers 
is now less in proportion to the population 
than it was when the Education Society 
came into existence. The population has 
outgrown the meansof religious instruction. 
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Special efforts are necessary even to retain 
the ground we have already gained. Such 
is the increase of inhabitants, such is the 
tide of emigration from foreign countries, 
that churches and congregations, which 
have been gathered, especially in the 
newly settled portions of our land, will soon 
be overrun by the vices and errors sur- 
rounding them, and be scattered to the 
winds, if they have no shepherd of Israel 
to guide and defend them. 

There are facilities for carrying the gos- 
pel into every part of our earth, which a 
little time ago were unknown and unex- 
pected. To sustain and carry forward the 
Foreign Missionary enterprise, it seems 
almost indispensable that about one hundred 
missionaries be sent forth the present year. 
Not less than one thousand are demanded to 
supply the destitutions in our own country. 
But what are even these among so many? 
They need to be multiplied as were the five 
barley-loaves and the two small fishes to 
supply the wants of five thousand men. 
This comparatively small number, however, 
cannot be secured, while more than six 
hundred thousand, in addition to those 
already in the field, are really needed to 
enter the open doors on heathen ground, 
and more than five thousand additional 
laborers are necessary to go forth into the 
wide desolations of our own land. 

But where are’ we to look for these in- 
creased numbers? Chiefly, it must be 
replied, to the Education Society. If they 
come not from this source, we shall not 
have them. For ages to come we shall 
still need additional laborers in the gospel of 
Christ. The millennial day has not yet 
come. What toils, and sacrifices, and 
prayers will be required to bring it for- 
ward; and, even after it shall arrive, the 
instrumentality of a preached gospel will 
still be demanded. Sinners will then need 
to be converted, and this, not by miracle, 
but by the truth. Christians will then be 
excited to duty and will be sanctified and 
fitted for heaven, by the same grand instru- 
ment. The children of the church, the lit- 
tle sons that kneel before the domestic altar, 
that gather around the knees of their pa- 
rents, to be taught what they are and what 
they need; that assemble in the Sabbath 
school, that they may be instructed from 
the word of God, and that they may be 
directed to Christ for his blessing—should 
be. consecrated to the great work of the 
Christian ministry. 

Christian parents should most seriously 
consider the duty of setting apart their sons 
to the service of God. If our pious fathers 
and mothers are not faithful to bring up 
their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, or if they are not willing 
to part with them, when divine grace shall 
have touched their hearts, that. they may 
go where the Spirit shall direct them, to be 
employed in the great work of saying souls, 
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then, I inquire, what must we do? On 
what instrumentality shall we depend to 
convey the glad tidings of salvation to dying 
men, and to bring the light of truth and the 
grace of God to benighted minds and obdu- 
rate hearts? If those, who hope they have 
been bought with the blood of Jesus, and 
who are expecting to dwell forever in his 
presence above, are not ready to sacrifice 
worldly interests, and parental feelings for 
the sake of accomplishing objects dear to 
the heart of infinite love, and intimately 
connected with the endless ,well-being of 
multitudes of immortal souls, then, I ask, 
where are we to look? Oh, what can 
Christian parents desire more for their 
beloved sons, than that they should hold 
the same office, which was sustained by 
the Son of God when he was on earth? 
What higher consolations can they enjoy, 
when they shall feel that they are going 
the way of all the earth, than they can have 
in the fact, that they leave behind them a 
beleved son whose life is devoted to preach- 
ing the gospel of Christ ? 

In the colleges of our country, more 
than eighty in number, are more than six 
thousand young men, above a thousand of 
whom are hopefully pious, and above five 
thousand are without God in the world. In 
view of such a fact, and Various other con- 
siderations, what motives press on the min- 
isters of the Lord Jesus Christ and the 
churches redeemed by his blood to “let 
their unceasing prayers beat at the portals 
of heaven,” that God would convert our 
sons and prepare them for the work of the 
ministry! What motives urge them to the 
duty of seeking out young men of talent 
and piety and of bringing them forward that 
they may be aided in becoming qualified to 
preach the glorious gospel! 


The officers of this Auxiliary are, the 
Rev. Christopher M. Nichols, President ; 
Rev. Daniel Fitz, Secretary; and David 
Choate, Esq., Treasurer. 

—<—-— 
Old Colony Auxiliary. 


Tus Society held its annual meeting at 
Wareham. The annual report was read by 
the Rev. Sylvester Holmes, and addresses 
were made by Rev. Messrs. Robbins, 
Richmond, Nott, Holmes, and Nash, Agent 
of the Parent Society. Anextract from the 
report follows. 


The place filled by the American Edu- 
cation Society eannot be vacated without 
great danger, not to say wéter ruin, to all that 
moral machinery by which the world is to 
be enlightened and brought to Christ. It 
is sufficient here to say, that all other means 
would be a dead letter without a living and 
efficient ministry. To sustain the high and 
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holy objects of the Parent Society, or any 
other department of religious benevolence, 
there must be a high and still higher degree 
of true piety in our churches. Valuable 
and important as agents may be, and spirit- 
stirring anniversaries, and much as they 
may bring into the treasury of the Lord, 
after all, hope for the salvation of the world 
must depend on deep and intelligent piety. 
Although an occasional harvest may be 
gathered by exciting causes, it is only when 
our churches come to act from high, holy, 
and fixed principles, that holiness shall fill 
the earth. This matter, it seems to your 
Directors, has not been duly considered, 
nor sufficiently sought by those who have a 
wide range in provoking to love and good 
works. Make a man holy, give him a large 
measure of the spirit of Christ, and he will 
give; and cause him to continue in the love 
of God, and he will continue to give as the 
Lord hath prospered him. It is a question 
demanding a serious answer from every 
friend of God and the world, whether the 
importance of acting from fixed, enlightened 
principles of piety, is as universally felt 
and urged as it should be in the present 
age. The times on which we have fallen 
are times of excitement, and without special 
care we shall rest the safety and prosperity 
of our churches, and the onward course of 
benevolent institutions upon instrumentality 
which partakes too much of human inven- 
tion rather than godliness. Here, if we 
mistake not, is the true reason of the want 
of uniformity in the contributions of the 
churches. So long as conversion is deemed 
a mere excitement, and a holy life a 
succession of excitements, things will not 
go well in Zion, and the church will not 
go up, as is her duty, and take possession of 
the land for Christ, in all its length and 
breadth. When our ministers, the office- 
bearers in our churches, and private mem- 
bers, are more spiritual, more like Christ, 
then we shall furnish more, and a better 
class of young men for the ministry, and 
more ample means for their support. Then, 
and not till then, we shall no more have a 
light contribution from any of our churches, 
labelled with the all-justifying excuse, 
We had no agent among us this year! 


The officers of the Society are Hon. 
Nathaniel S. Spooner, President; Rev. Syl- 
vester Holmes, Secretary; and Col. A. H. 
Seabury, Treasurer. 


—p—_ 


Windham County, Vt. 


Tur Auxiliary Education Society of 
Windham County, Vt. held its anniversary 
on September 2lst, at West Brattleboro’. 
Rey. Mr. Nash, Agent of the Parent Society 
was present, and adddressed the meeting. 
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The following officers were appointed for 
the ensuing year. Hon. Samuel Clark, 
President; Mr. John C. Holbrook, Secre- 
tary; Mr. N. B. Williston, Treasurer, 


eer 


Windsor County, Vt. 


Tue Windsor County Education Society 
held its Anniversary at Woodstock, Sept. 
23,1836. The meeting was addressed by 
the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent of the 
Parent Society, and the following officers 
for the year ensuing, were elected. 

Rev. Austin Hazen, President; Rev. 
Samuel Delano, Vice President; Rev. H. 
B. Holmes, Secretary, and Dea. Walter R. 
Gilkey, Treasurer. 

——— 
Orange County, Vt. 


Tue Anniversary of the Orange County 
Education Society was held at Chelsea, 
Sept. 27, 1836. From the reports of the 
Treasurer and Secretary of the Auxiliary, 
it appeared that the amount contributed 
within the county, the past year, was small, 
aud that one cause of this deficiency was 
owing to the fact, that the churches had 
not enjoyed the labors of any agent during 
the year. The following resolutions, pre- 
sented by the Secretary, and supported by 
him and others, were adopted by the So- 
ciety, viz. 

1. Resolved, That, in view of the in- 
creasing and urgent calls for pious and able 
young men to enter the gospel ministry, 
and in view of the apathy of ministers and 
churches to exert themselves in the way of 
supplying these wants, it is desirable that 
we experience the benefit of more system- 
atic and faithful agency, in order to stir up 
the churches to the performance of their 
duty upon this important subject. 

2. Resolved, That, in view of the num- 
ber of pious and talented young men in our 
churches, and in view of the great want of 
their services in the vineyard of the Lord, 
it is the imperious duty of the friends of 
Zion to take special pains, by prayer and 
argument, to induce large numbers of them 
to enter on a course of preparation for the 
gospel ministry. 

The following officers were chosen for 
the ensuing year, viz. 

Dea. Sylvester Morris, President; Rev. 
E. G. Babcock, Secretary, and 8. Hazelton, 
Treasurer. 
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BAPTIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Extract from the Eighteenth Annual Report of the 
Baptist Education Society of the State of New 
York, connected with the Hamilton Literary and 
Theological Institution. 


Tue society, and the institution under its 
care, in all their essential features, are what 
they were at the beginning. The enlarge- 
ment of the cause of education, has been 
but the carrying out, more fully, in prac- 
tical results, what was distinctly contained 
in the original plan. 

The best system of ministerial education, 
to be accomplished with the greatest saving 
of time and expense, and yet be rendered 
what it should be, has been the undeviating © 
aim of the society from its origin. The 
general features of this system, are under- 
going no other alteration, than such as 
occur in youth, advancing to manhood. 
When in its infancy, with litthe expetience 
and less means, it was unable to go far in 
opening the fountains of science and theology, 
and in giving to an unexpected number of 
young men, all that mental culture, and 
pecuniary support which were desirable. 
Nor indeed were many of its beneficiaries, 
on account of their advanced age, and other 
circumstances, prepared for any thing more 
than a limited course. 

Nevertheless, at the commencement of 
its operations, the society proceeded upon 
a plan, which embraced in its ultimate 
provisions, the whole course of ministerial 
education. ‘ 

Even at that time, the enlargement which 
God was giving to the denomination in the 
“empire State ;” the part they were taking, 
in the missionary enterprise, both at home 
and abroad, and the demands of the churches 
for a more enlightened and etficient ministry, 
were considerations in favor of an elevated 
standard of ministerial culture, which were 
by no means overlooked. But there were 
other reasons of great importance, to the 
safety and success of the undertaking, 
which dictated a more cautious beginning. 
From a low point, the progress has been 
steady and uninterrupted, until all the 
features of the institution, have acquired 
their present maturity. 

It was not until the most obvious indica- 
tions of Providence, dictated the enlarge- 
ment of the course, that the present pro- 
visions were made for students to become 
thorough in all the branches of their edu- 
cation. 

Previous to the extension of the course, 
five students, among those of the first 
promise, left the institution, to take a higher 
course in the classics at college. The year, 
after, ten others had made up their minds 
to follow their example, and at the same 
time, a large number in the lower classes, 
manifested their intention of having a 
thorough education, and expected to go 
to some other institution to obtain the finish- 
ing part. 
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The time had now arrived when the | 


question should be settled, whether this 
institution should eniarge its course, and 
furnish all the instruction requisite for the 
rising ministry; or hold the standard of 
ministerial education, where it would be 
regarded as merely preparatory, to fit young 
men for other institutions, to which they 
might go and complete their course. 

This latter position was revolting to every 
conviction of duty, while in view of the 
location of the institution, in the centre of a 
healthful and highly prosperous section of 
country, and its connection with the wants 
of the churches, and the great efforts which 
are being made, to carry out the word of 
life over the whole earth; there appeared 
obvious and important reasons, for elevating 
its character, to meet the claims of all, who 
deem it their duty to have a thorough 
classical, as well as theological preparation 
for the work, to which the Spirit and 
Providence of God has called them. On 
this subject, there was but one opinion, in 
the board and faculty, and where it had 
been fairly explained, it has been fully 
approved by the ministry and the churches. 


———. 
METHODIST EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


WE rejoice to have it in our power to 
say, that an Education Society in connec- 
tion with the Methodist church, has at 
length been formed in this city. If its 
affairs are seasonably and suitably attended 
to,—for almost every thing will depend 
upon this,—it will be the instrument of 
incalculable good. It is too often the case 
with many of our benevolent societies, that 
as soon as they are fairly formed, they 
begin to sicken and languish; and after a 
slow process of morbid lethargy, they be- 
come, as far as any efficiency is concerned, 
literally defunct. We pray that this may 
‘not be the case with the Boston Wesleyan 
Education Society ; but, may it be healthy 


and vigorous, constantly increasing in 
strength and usefulness. 
PREAMBLE. 


The establishment of an Education So- 
ciety has long been contemplated by the 
Methodist churches in Boston. All the 
friends of Zion will readily admit its neces- 
sity. There are many indigent young men, 
with promising talents, and decided piety, 
who would be conspicuous as Christian 
ministers, or eminently useful as mission- 
aries, or missionary teachers, who would 
be willing, and would feel it their duty to 
devote their lives to the service of the 
church, could they receive the aid requisite 
to prepare them for this great work. In- 
dividual charity is always acceptable, and 
will accomplish much; but it is only by 
combined effort, in large associations, that 
strength and influence are to be concentra- 
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ted—such as shall produce great results. 
With these views, and deeming the re- 
ligious education of young men, and es- 
pecially ministers, to be essential to the 
successful and universal diffusion of the 
gospel of Christ, the Methodist Episcopal 
churches of Boston have met in convention, 
and unanimously resolved, that they will 
form an Education Society, and have adopted 
the following 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS. 


Article 1. The name of this society shall 
be the Boston WestuyaAn Epucarion 
Society. 

Art. 2. The object of this society shall 
be to assist indigent young men in obtain- 
ing an education, preparatory for the gospel 
ministry, either at home or abroad, and 
also young people of both sexes, for teachers 
in missionary stations. 

Art. 3. The condition of membership 
shall be, one dollar for males and half a 
dollar for females, annually. For life mem- 
bership, ten dollars for males and five dollars 
for females. 

Art. 4. The officers of this society shall 
be a President, Vice President, Secretary 
and Treasurer; also, nine Directors, three 
of whom shall be chosen from each of the 
Methodist Episcopal societies in this city: 
the whole to constitute a Board, with power 
to fill their own vacancies and transact all 
the business of the society; subject always 
to the examination, sanction or remission of 
the society at their annual meeting. 

Art. &. The annual meeting for the 

choice of officers and other business, shall 
be held in the anniversary week in May, 
under the direction of the Board of Managers, 
at which time the Secretary and Treasurer 
shall make a written report of all the 
doings of the society during the preceding 
year, 
} /irt. 6. All candidates for assistance shall 
be members in full connection of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal church; shall be at least 14 
years of age; shall furnish satisfactory evi- 
dence of promising talents, decided piety, 
soundness in doctrine, destitution of property, 
and give satisfactory assurance of being em- 
ployed through life, as Christian ministers 
either at home er abroad, or as teachers in 
missionary stations. And if any beneficiary 
changes his pursuit, contrary to the spirit 
of this article, he shall refund the sum 
received, with interest, unless the society 
at their annual meeting see fit to forgive 
him the debt. 

Art. 7. All beneficiaries shall attend 
such schools as the Board may designate, 
and no one shall receive more than one 
hundred dollars annually. They shall also 
make quarterly returns of all their financial 
concerns, and of their progress in educa- 
tion, and also, when required by this Board, 
furnish a‘ certificate from their instructor, 
testifying whether, in his opinions they are 
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suitable persons to receive the patronage of 
this society. 

Art. 8. This constitution may be altered 
or amended, at any annual meeting of the 
society, by a vote of two-thirds of the mem- 
bers present. 


Art.1. The Board may establish a divi- 
‘sion in each of the Methodist Episcopal 
churches in Boston, at which the Directors 
from each church. shall hold the offices of 
President, Secretary and Treasurer, in the 
order in which they are elected to the office 
of Directors of this Board. 

Art. 2. Each division may choose five 
or more male, and seven or more female 
collectors, whose duty it shall be to use all 
suitable measures to increase the funds of 
this society, by soliciting subscriptions, con- 
tributions and donations, and paying it over 
through their Treasurer to the Treasurer 
of this society, when ordered by this Board. 

Art.3. Each division shall make its own 
regulations, and report annually to this 
society; providing, however, it makes no 
rule contrary to the spirit of the constitution 
and by-laws of this society. 

Art. 4, All applications for assistance 
shall be made to the Treasurer, with a 
written statement of qualifications, cireum- 
stances, and determinations, in conformity 
‘with the sixth article of the constitution— 
accompanied by a recommendation from the 
‘quarterly conference where he resides. 

Art.5. The Treasurer, on being applied 
to for assistance, shall immediately call a 
meeting of the Board and lay the case 
before them, and pay out money only at 
their direction, and shall keep a strict account 
of the same and report at their direction, 
and annually to the society. 

Art. 6.- All officers shall be elected 
singly, by ballot. 

Art. 7. The President, Vice President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, or any two Directors, 
shall have power to call meetings of the 
Board of Managers. 


The following are the officers for the 
present year :— 

Jacob Sleeper, President; A. H. Brown, 
Vice President; A. B. Snow, Secretary ; 
Wm. M. True, Treasurer; John Gove, B. 
H. Barnes, T. G. Whittier, Bennet street ; 
Thos. Bagnall, B. L. Cram, Thos. Patten, 
Jr., Bromfield. street; L. Tompkins, T. R. 
Hawley, Thomas Pike, Church street, 
Directors.—Zion’s Herald. 


——s>— 


SOCIETY FOR EDUCATING PIOUS YOUNG 
MEN FOR THE MINISTRY OF THE PRO- 
TESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


THE nineteenth annual meeting of this 
society took place.on the 23d October last, 
in Alexandria, D. C. While the reports of 
its officers show the affairs of the society to 
be in an encouraging state, they also remind 
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the friends of the church that this valuable 
institution still needs and merits their con- 
tinued and increased favor. According to 
the report of the treasurer the receipts dur- 
ing the past year have been $4,947 63, and 
the balance on hand at the end of the fiscal 
year $76 75. 

The following is the report of the man- 
agers: 


The managers of the “Society for Edu- 
cating Pious Young Men for the Ministry 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church,” in 
making their Nineteenth Annual Report, 
would beg leave to state, that at no period 
has the importance of the institution appear- 
ed more evident than at the present. The 
church is now assuming an attitude which 
justifies us in believing she will keep pace 
with any of the great denominations of the 
Christian world. Hence, in each of thé 
older dioceses, the calls for ministerial set- 
vices are multiplying upon us, whilst in the 
young and vigorous churches of the west, 
hundreds of laborers are demanded where 
one can be supplied. But it is not only in 
the aid which this society is affording to- 
wards filling up the ranks of the church, 
that its importance is seen—it is also seen 
in the character of the men it is furnishing 
for the work. The increasing facilities of 
education enjoyed by all classes of our popu- 
lation, and the multiplication of our colleges 
and higher seminaries of learning, evidently 
require, that those who minister at the altar 
should receive every advantage which hu- 
man learning can afford in their preparation 
for the sacred office. These advantages 
cannot be secured, except at an expense far 
beyond the ability of many individuals on 
whom God has bestowed a sound mind, and 
grace to consecrate its powers to his glory 
and the good of mankind. To aid in meet- 
ing these calls for numbers and intelligence 
in our ministry, this society was formed, and 
is still supported. So far, both these objects 
have been attained in a measure far beyond 
the expectations of the most sanguine of its 
founders ; nearly one hundred young men 
have been received as beneficiaries of the 
society, and a large number of others ma- 
terially aided by its funds, and we are happy 
to have it in our power to state, that, with 
very few exceptions, all the young men 
assisted are valuable ministers of the gospel, 
many of them holding important and influ- 
ential stations in the church. 

At this particular period, the managers 
are pleased to state, that by far the larger 
number of their beneficiaries are college 
students, in good standing in the institutions 
with which they are connected, and pur- 
posing to remain until they shall have gradu- 
ated. Those who have been received during 
the past year, and are now connected with 
the theological seminary, are graduates who 
have left their colleges with the confidence 
and approbation of their instructors, and are 
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fully prepared to improve by the advantages 
now held out, in a higher degree than for- 
merly, by that institution. During the past 
year one new professorship has been filled 
in the seminary, and such arrangements 
made in the duties of the other professors as 
to afford assurances of increased attention to 
some branches of study heretofore pursued, 
and instruction on subjects heretofore una- 
voidably neglected. In pulpit eloquence, 
church history, ecclesiastical polity, and pas- 
toral theology, the arrangements now made 
will secure a degree of regular instruction, 
and prepare the way for the fourth profes- 
sorship, whieh it is hoped the liberal plans 
devised by the alumni of the institution, and 
in which this society has offered its aid, will 
speedily secure. 

At a meeting of your board in July, it 
was decided to offer to the trustees of the 
seminary, for the purpose of increasing its 
professorships, and securing a more thorough 
education to your beneficiaries, to pay into 
the treasury of the alumni society, al! sums 
over twenty-five dollars per annum, return- 
ed on loans made to individuals now, or who 
might hereafter be, engaged in the ministry. 
Aid of this kind may be afforded without 
embarrassing this society, and would be 
most important to the seminary. A few 
years more will, we believe, find that in- 
stitution in a situation to meet all the wants 
of the church without any assistance from 
us, and leave the whole amount of our in- 
come to the one undivided object of aiding 
young men in their collegiate and theologi- 
cal studies. The number of individuals re- 
quiring such aid must increase greatly from 
year to year, and the time, we confidently 
believe, will arrive when it will equal that 
of our whole ministry in the present day. 
Even now those receiving aid from this and 
kindred societies, outnumber the candidates 
for the ministry of our church when this 
society was formed, whilst the valuable men 
who have been thus aided, constitute a large 
proportion of all the clergy of the Episcopal 
church. We mention these facts to encour- 
age our friends in their work and labors of 
love, and to show them the importance of 
the object we commend to the attention of 
the public. We conscientiously believe it 
to be one of importance second only to the 
missionary society, and a most efficient aux- 

‘iliary to that noble enterprise. Both of 
them provide the means of promoting the 
temporal and eternal happiness of mankind 
in the highest possible measure, by furnish- 
ing the antidote to the effects of sin, so 
mercifully provided by our Creator and 
Redeemer. 

At the last meeting of the board, an im- 
portant measure was adopted, which they 
feel assured will meet the approbation of 
the society. It was then determined to re- 
linquish to the trustees of the seminary, at 
the close of the present session, the super- 
vision and responsibilities of the boarding 
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house at that institution heretofore sustained 
by this society. It was originally founded 
by this board, when but few students were 
connected with the seminary who were not 
under our patronage, and has since been 
sustained by us when this motive has ceased 
to bear upon the subject.’ For some years 
its receipts covered its expenditures, but of 
late it has become a serious tax upon our 
funds. During the present session arrange- 
ments have been made, under an order 
passed at the last meeting, by which all the 
comforts heretofore enjoyed by the students 
will be retained, whilst the board will re- 
main at a price quite as low as it would be 
possible to make it under the increased cost 
of all the necessaries of life. After the 
present session no responsibility will devolve 
upon us except for the board of our bene- 
ficiaries, the whole operations of the society 
will be simplified, and we hope the number 
of beneficiaries and means of supporting 
them increased. 

The last year has been devoted by the 
secretary almost exclusively to the raising 
of the fund for the new professorship, hence, 
accounts have multiplied upon us beyond the 
current receipts, and debts to the amount of 
seventeen or eighteen hundred dollars re- 
main unpaid. As the efforts of the secre- 
tary can be given almost exclusively to this 
subject for some time to come, we hope in 
afew months to liquidate the whole amount, 
a portion of which is already pledged to the 
society. 

An objection has sometimes been made to 
societies of this kind, which the board would 
endeavor to remove, because it is urged, in 
sincerity, by some of the warmest friends of 
religion. 1t is founded on an impression that 
the guards which are thrown by the church 
around the entrance upon the ministry are 
removed, in some measure, by the facilities 
offered by this society. If such an objection 
was founded in truth, it would be sufficient 
in itself to justify the warmest opposition to 
our plans—but the contrary is the fact— 
greater securities are thrown by the society 
around the portals of the church than are 
presented by the canons in relation to the 
ministry. Certificates of the same nature 
as those demanded by the church from can- 
didates for orders, are required by this so- 
ciety on the first reception of a beneficiary. 
If the individual who has furnished this 
testimonial is to pursue a course of colle- 
giate studies he is considered as on proba- 
tion during the whole of that period; and as 
Episcopal colleges are always selected, he 
is under the constant supervision of their 
officers. If, during this period, any thing 
should evince that his motives are not pure, 
or should it be found that he does not possess 
sufficient natural abilities to insure his use- 
fulness in the ministry, the appropriation 
for his support is withdrawn and hts name 
stricken from the list. If the years of his 
collegiate course are spent with credit to 
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himself, and with the confidence of his in- 
structors, the probation is renewed on his 
entrance upon the studies of the theological 
seminary—there, for three years, he comes 
under the immediate supervision of its offi- 
cers, whose approbation is necessary to his 
continuance as a beneficiary, and in many 
cases to an adinission into orders. Thus, in 
most cases, seven years of probation are 
passed through, and in almost every case 
three years are to be spent under the closest 
inspection of ministers of the church. The 
society, therefore, furnishes a safeguard to 
the purity of the ministry as strong as hu- 
man wisdom can devise, and it would be 
happy for the church and for religion if its 
provisions could be made to apply to every 
candidate for orders.—Southern Church- 
man, . 


—<p— 


REFORMED DUTCH CHURCH. 


Extracts from the Acts and Proceedings of the Gen- 
eral Synod of the Reformed Dutch Church in 
North America, at Albany, June, 1836, 


Schools and Christian Education. 


Tue following report was received from 
the Board of Education of the Synod, and 
referred to the Committee on Education: 


The Board of Education of the Reformed 
Dutch Church, respectfully report to Synod, 
that the following scholarships are paid in 
and invested : 


1. Van Rensselaer; 2. Rutgers; 3. Wil- 
liam Patterson Van Rensselaer; 4. Cornell; 
5. Wyckoff; 6. Heyer. The Margaret 
Burges scholarship has not yet been real- 
ized. The Stryker scholarship is in a 
course of accumulation. 

There have been under the care of the 
board during the past year, thirty-eight 
beneficiaries ; one of these did not return 
at the last fall term, to the literary institu- 
tion at New Brunswick. One, who was 
received by the board last fall, and entered 
Rutgers college during the winter, left, 
probably with a view of connecting himself 
with another denomination. One, who was 
received last fall, and pursued elementary 
studies for three months, from peculiar cir- 
cumstances, and with the approbation of the 
consistory of the church with which he is 
connected, relinquished his course of pre- 
paration. One of the beneficiaries who 
entered the theological seminary last fall, 
left this spring; so that there are at present 
under the care of the board, thirty-four 
beneficiaries. The classis of Bergen have 
one beneficiary under their immediate di- 
rection. 

The receipts during the past year, as 
will appear by the treasurer’s report, have 
amounted to $2,714 98, and the expendi- 
tures, to $2,254 13, leaving a balance of 
$460 85. 
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Especially would the board call the at- 
tention of synod, to the importance of 
making more efficient effort to incline the 
hearts of pious young men to the gospel 
ministry. Although the list of our benefi- 
ciaries, as compared with that of last year, 
exhibits an encouraging increase, still, in 
view of the wants of our own church, and 
‘the fields that are white for the harvest” 
in heathen lands; in view of the ample 
provision which is made for acquiring the 
necessary education; and in view of the 
number of our hopefully pious youth; the 
number of those who devote themselves to 
the work of the gospel ministry, ought 
surely to be much greater than it is; and it 
is high time for the church to direct her 
efforts to the furnishing of men, as well as 
of means. ' 

The small number of candidates for the 
ministry, is doubtless owing to the want of 
suitable action on the part of the church, 
in reference to this subject. Almost all 
her efforts have been directed to the one 
point of furnishing funds, while compara- 
tively nothing has been done to induce the 
pious youth within her bosom, to consecrate 
themselves to this work. While these ob- 
jects ought to have been carried forward 
together, and in due proportion, the one 
has been prosecuted to the almost entire 
neglect of the other; and the consequence 
of that neglect is to be seen in the fact, as 
appears from the state of our seminary, that 
the sons of the church offer themselves to 
this work, only in the proportion of one 
every three years to every one thousand 
cf her members; and in the fact, that your 
domestic board of missions is straightened 
for laborers, and must leavé many inviting 
fields unoccupied. Surely, if a long course 
of preparation must be gone through, by 
men who are actually needed in the field, 
at this very hour, there should not, at this 
late period, be any more delay in entering 
upon a system of eflort, with a view to 
find them, and bring them forward. In- 
dividual branches of the church must be 
made to feel their responsibility in this 
matter; nay, it must in some way be car- 
ried home to the consciences of individual 
young men, and they must be made to feel 
that it is a question for them personally, and 
in the fear of God to decide, whether they 
are not called to preach the gospel. 

The board, in receiving beneficiaries, re- 
quire a certificate from the church to which 
the applicant belongs, expressing their con- 
viction of his promising talents and piety, 
and also certifying his indigence. In this 
case he must personally appear before the 
Board of Education. But if the applicant 
appears before the classis within whose 
bounds he resides, and after a personal 
examination by them, receives their recom- 
mendation to the board, such recommenda- 
tion will be deemed sufficient without the 
personal appearance of the applicant before 
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the board. Semi-annual certificates, from 
the instructors, as to the literary proficiency, 
and moral and religious standing of the 
beneficiaries, are required. The board are 
desirous that the classis within whose bounds 
the beneficiaries may be commencing their 
elementary studies, should take special 
direction and supervision. 


The committee on education beg leave 
respectfully to report :— 


That on examination of the report of the 
Board of Education, they find there are 
now thirty-four beneficiaries under their 
care. The whole number of students in 
the college and seminary, looking forward 
to the ministry, is about forty-two, six of 
whom are expected to enter upon the sacred 
office the present year. Your committee 
learn, at the same time, that there are not 
less than forty-six vacancies among our 
established congregations, while new and 
large fields of usefulness opened to us, in 
the providence of God remain unoccupied ; 
and the increasing zeal of the church for 
foreign missions, renders the call for those 
whom she may send forth in the name of 
the Lord, still more urgent. Under these 
circumstances, your committee think that 
there is no subject more deserving of the 
eareful and anxious consideration of this 
synod than the education of her future 
ministry. 

The church has always insisted upon the 
thorough training of those whom she edu- 
cates for the sacred office, and it is one of 
those peculiar excellencies to which she 
owes much of her respectability and in- 
fluence. It is however evident, that unless 
the number of the candidates for the min- 
istry be greatly increased, our vacant pulpits 
must remain vacant, and our benevolent 
enterprises be abandoned ; or we must look 
to other sources to make up our deficiency. 

The liberality of the church, in providing 
funds for the support of beneficiaries, has 
been more than equal to the demands made 
upon it. There is now a surplus in the 
treasury of the Board of Education, and we 
cannot doubt either the ability or readiness 
of the church, to support as many of her 
approved sons as are willing to consecrate 
themselves to her service. There are, 
however, lamentably, few who desire the 
blessed work, or are willing to undertake 
the difficulties of preparation for it. Our 
great want is of men, (not money,) and 
your committee unite with the Board of 
Education, in ‘calling the attention of 
Synod to the importance of making more 
efficient efforts to incline the hearts of pious 
young men to the gospel ministry.” It 
can scarcely be doubted that there might 
be found at least an average of one young 
man to a church whose thoughts might 


roperly be led to this question, Am not | 


I called of God to preach his gospel to 
VOL. IX. 
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my fellow-sinners? While upon this sub- 
ject, the committee would recommend for 
the adoption of Synod, the following reso- 
lutions : : 


Resolved, That in special reference to 
the small number of candidates for the 
ministry, in our denomination, the several 
churches under our care, be requested to 
observe the last Thursday of February as 
a day of humiliation and prayer, for God’s 
blessing upon colleges and theological semi- 
naries, and present their fervent supplica- 
tions unto God, that he would turn the 
hearts of young men among us, to the work 
of preaching the gospel. 

Resolved, That on the Sabbath before 
that day, every minister be requested to 
preach on the subject of a call to the 
ministry, and lay before the people the 
wants of the church, and the duty of 
Christians in this respect. 

Resolved, That in the estimation of this 
Synod, it is the duty of every young man 
to whom God has given a mind to perceive, 
and a heart to feel the riches of divine 
grace, anxiously to weigh the question, 
whether he is not called of God to preach 
that grace to others. 

Resolved, That the several classes be 
requested to place upon their order of 
business, a lemma, entitled ‘* Education,’’ 
under which inquiries shall be instituted 
of each minister and elder, as to what has 
been done for the cause of education, and 
whether there are any young men within 
their bounds inclined to the ministry, and 
what means have been taken to bring the 
subject before them. 


————— 
NEW YORK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Tue directors of the New York Theologi- 
cal Seminary have completed the organiza- 
tion of the institution, and the faculty have 
commenced their course of instruction. The 
members of the faculty are: 


Rev. Thomas M’Auley, D. D., LL. D. 
President and Professor of Pastoral The- 
ology and Church government. 

Rev. Henry White, Professor of The- 
ology. 

Rey. Edward Robinson, D. D., professor 
elect of Oriental and Biblical Literature. 

Rev. Thomas H. Skinner, D. D., Pro- 
fessor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Rey. I. S. Spencer, Professor of Biblical 
History and its connections. 

Rev. Erskine Mason, Professor of Ec- 
clesiastical History. 4 

The assistance of professor Bush, who is 
a very able instructor in Greek and Hebrew, 
has been obtained in the department of 
Oriental and Biblical Literature until the 
professor shall be able to enter upon the 
duties of his office. 
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The directors having been so fortunate 
as to secure one of the most eligible sites 
in the city, near the university, are making 
exertions to put up suitable buildings im- 
mediately, and have made an appropriation 
to procure anexcellent library. The course 
of instruction to be pursued will be pub- 
lished very soon. The public may rest 
assured it will not be less thorough than 
the course pursued in any other seminary 
in the country. 

Applications for admission to be made to 
Rev. Dr. M’Auley, at 112 Leonard street. 


—<>—- 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN ILLINOIS. 


IncIPIENT measures were taken during 
the late meeting of the Synod of Illinois, to 
establish a theological seminary in that 
State. The Alton Observer gives the fol- 
lowing statement of the proceedings of 
Synod at their second session on this 
subject: 


Alton, Oct. 24, 1836—Afternoon. 


Synod met in committee as in the fore- 
noon, for the purpose of taking up the sub- 
ject of the tueological seminary. The 
following resolutions were unanimously 
adopted: 


1st. Resolved, That it is the sense of 
the meeting that it is expedient to take 
immediate measures for the establishment 
of a theological seminary in the State of 
Mlinois. 

2d. Resolved, That we will unite our 
efforts in building up a theological seminary, 
at some point on which we can agree. 


Carlinville, the county seat of Macoupin 
county, and the place selected by Rey. Dr. 
Blackburn, was then proposed, and agreed 
to. 

The committee appointed to nominate 
trustees for the institution, reported the 
names of the following gentlemen, viz: 


His Excellency Joseph Duncan, J. L. 
Lamb, Esq., John Tillson, Jr. Esq., T. P. 
Hoxey, Esq., W. D. Smith, Esq., W. S. 
Gilman, Esq., A. Alexander, Esq. 


The report was accepted, and the nomina- 
tion of the above-named gentlemen unani- 
mously confirmed by the meeting. 


—»—- 


GRANVILLE LITERARY AND THEOLOG- 
ICAL INSTITUTION, Ouro. 

Tue Granville Literary and Theological 
Institution, founded by the Ohio Baptist 
Education Society, commenced operations 

‘in December, 1831, and was incorporated 
the following January, with a charter grant- 
ing the right to confer degrees, and all the 
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privileges usually enjoyed by colleges. It 
is pleasantly situated near the centre of 
the State, and is in somewhat of a flourish- 
ing condition. The faculty consists of Rev. 
John Pratt, A. M., President, Paschal Carter, 
A. M., Professor of Mathematics and Natural 
Philosophy, Asa Drury, A. M., Professor 
of Languages, Asahel Chapin, A. M., Pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy and Theology. 


—>— 


SHURTLEFF COLLEGE. 
[From the Baptist Triennial Register. ] 


In 1827 the Rock Spring Theological and 
High School was opened. It was the first 
literary institution in the State of a higher 
order than a common primary school, and 
continued four years.—During its continu- 
ance, 242 youth, male and female, attended 
as students for various periods of time. Of 
these, 33 professed to be converted while at 
the seminary, and 20 more after leaving it, 
who received their first serious impressions 
at the institution. Including such students 
as have since commenced the gospel minis- 
try, and those who were licensed preach- 
ers when they entered the seminary, the 
number is eleven. In 1832, an effort was 
made at Upper Alton, by purchasing 362 
acres of land, which cost $800, and a brick 
edifice was erected thereon, and a school 
opened, under the charge of Rev. H. Loomis. | 
In February, 1835, it received a charter — 
with the usual powers ofa college. _ ieee’ 

A Theological Seminary was also pla 
under a separate organization, fifty 
of land secured for its benefit, and 
edifice erected, of four stories, includ 
basement and attic, 38 feet by 42 
wings attached for the professors’ use. at an 
expense of $5,000. A class has been organ- 
ized, and the Rev. Lewis Colby, a graduate 
of Cambridge University, and also of the 
Newton Theological Institution, Mass., has 
entered upon the duties of professor. The 
property belonging to the Rock Spring Sem- 
inary goes to this institution. The prepar- 
atory department of the college is organized, 
and contains about sixty students.—Lots 
have been laid off from the college property 
and attached to the town plat, and sales 
made to the amount of about $4,000. About 
$20,000 was secured in the Atlantic States 
in 1835 for the college and the theological 
seminary, of which $10,000 was given to 
the college by Doct. Benjamin Shurtleff, of 
Boston, Mass., and the institution is called 
now Shurtleff College of Alton, Ilinois. 
$5,000 of this fund is to be invested in lands 
or loaned at 12 per cent. interest, till it ac- 
curaulates sufficiently to endow a professor- 
ship of oratory, rhetoric and _belles-lettres. 
The other moiety is to be expended in a 
building. About $10,000 have been re- 
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cently pledged by members of the Baptist de- 
nomination in Alton and Edwardsville, con- 
tingently, and the trustees have resolved 
to erect a large college building and make 
other provisions for the institution. A col- 
lege class will be organized soon. 


to be deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked. But who shall on this 
account refuse his confidence or patronage 
to a great national Society which God has 
signally blessed, and to which our country 
and the world are indebted for more than 
a quarter of all the educated men, who do, 
from year to year, come into the American 
pulpit? He who would do this, must, on 
the same principle, proscribe the whole 
-spiritual family, must seek to disband and 
annihilate the church of God. 

I have just spoken of Amherst college. 
Among the most interesting subjects of 
reflection, is the success of this seminary 
in promoting the object to which the Edu- 
cation Society is devoted. In the short 
time since it came into operation, it has 
probably been the instrument of preparing 
a greater number of men for the ministry, 
than any other college in our country. 
Between one hundred and fifty and two 
hundred, who have received its honors, 
have already commenced preaching the 
unsearchable riches of Christ. Many more 
are now pursuing theological studies to fit 
themselves for this holy service. At least 
one half of its present members are the 
professed followers of the Redeemer. These 
are indeed most interesting facts concerning 
a college, which, in so short a time from its 
origin, has come to be the third among 
similar institutions in our country, in the 
number of its students. O could more than 
eighty colleges in our country, imitate the 
noble example here before them, we might 
be in a measure relieved from the distressing 
apprehension, that the harvest of the world 
must continue to perish for want of laborers. 

While the Education cause is coming 
more and more into notice, and into favor 
with the people of God, it is to be lamented 
that in some quarters it is still viewed with 
comparative indifference. Individuals there 
are not wanting in kind regards to the 
benevolent institutions of our times, who 
seem not to realize how urgent is the 
necessity of a great increase in the number 
of Christian ministers. Some who con- 
tribute generously to other objects of charity, 
when solicited in behalf of that Society, 
which has done so much to supply this 
deficiency, for this reason, give sparingly or 
withhold altogether. On this subject, how- 
ever, we will not indulge the language of 
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REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rey. AND DEAR S1r,—Since my last 
quarterly report, I have been enabled to 
prosecute the business of my agency with- 
out interruption. My time has been, for 
the most part, employed in the counties of 
Hampden and Hampshire, Mass. I have 
visited most of the principal societies in 
these counties. Besides presenting the 
claims of our cause, generally in two or 
three congregations on the Sabbath, and 
repeatedly on other days of the week, I 
have been present at several anniversaries 
of County Auxiliary Education Societies. 
I have likewise had pastoral interviews 
with the beneficiaries of our Institution at 
Amherst college and at Monson academy. 
The impression which I have received from 
these interviews, is much to my satisfaction 
and to the credit of the young men. I am 
happy to say of them as a body, that their 
standing, both as Christians and scholars, is 

such as to give fair promise of future use- 
fulness in the church. Let all the ten or 
twelve hundred individuals now enjoying 
he patronage of the Education Society, 
ve a standing equally fair, in an in- 
Hectual and a spiritual view, as those 
ith whom I had the pleasure of an in- 
_ terview at these institutions, and no Chris- 
tian would Jong withhold his liberality 
from the apprehension, that it is liable 
to be expended on unworthy subjects. 
On this point, as well as every other 
pertaining to this important institution, 
I am happy to learn, that public sen- 
timent is fast becoming right. I have 
heard the opinion many times expressed, 
that while careful inspection and discipline 
should be maintained over those young men | 
whom Christian liberality is carrying for- 
ward to the ministry, no unreasonable ex-| complaint. Instead of this, we will use our 
pectations nor demands respecting them, | best endeavors to diffuse a knowledge of 


ought to be indulged; that te ae ae acts assured that by enlightening the 
public mind, we shall bring the disciples of 


only a right to insist on their bearing a I e di 

fair comparison with other young men who| Christ to view the subject in its proper 
are in preparation for the same work by | light, and to take such a course of conduct 
as the exigencies of the times demand. 


their own means. That they have at least 
this standing, is now fully admitted by all] That which is now well known by the most 
intelligent, must ere long be understood by 


persons in any measure competent to a be rst 
correct opinion, That occasional instances | all, that the want of Christian ministers is 
far greater than that of any other means 


of failure and of apostasy are to be expected j é 
of enlightening and saving this lost world. 


in so great a number of youth, can be 
denied by no one who believes the heart| Other wants are no sooner made known 


<* 


’ of November. 
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than they are supplied. Not so with this. 
The recent call for funds from our Board of 
Foreign Missions has brought almost thirty- 
two thousand dollars into their treasury in 
a single month. Oh when shall a similar 
impulse be felt by the Christian community 
on the subject of furnishing heralds of 
salvation to a dying world! When will 
Christian men show equal readiness to give 
their substance and with it their prayers, 
their influence, their sons, that the country 
and the world may be supplied with preach- 
ers of righteousness? How long shall it 
be seen that a pressure in other departments 
of Christian enterprise is only temporary 
and is easily relieved, while in this it is 
not only permanent, but is every year 
becoming more and more distressing and 
alarming ? _ Doubtless it must be so, till 


saints 4 ry age shall love the world 
less, and love God more, as well as judge 


correctly on the momentous subject 
of furnishing ambassadors for Christ. 

In some instances, individuals plead as 
an excuse for not giving to meet the annual 
calls of charitable societies, that they have 
formerly made to them liberal contributions. 
Without presuming to dictate to any one 
on a subject respecting which he must 
give account of himself to God, I would 
take the liberty’ to inquire of him who 
advances this plea, whether at any past 
time he has done more than was required 
of him; and whether his having fulfilled 
his obligations. heretofore, discharges him 
from present duty. Who would pretend 
that his having come up to his Lord’s 
requirements at some former period of life, 
renders those requirements no longer bind- 
ing upon him ?—for instance, that because 
he once prayed with much frequency and 
importunity, he may now live without prayer, 
or but seldom call upon God ?—or because 


peace ? 
question, constant and stren- 


her contributions and sacrifices in behalf 
of these benevolent societies should cease, 
or become less frequent. 


-——~<p—_ 


Rev. Joseph Emerson's Report. 


‘To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 
Rev. AND DEAR Sr1r,—l commenced 


my labors as an agent of your Society, in: 


Vermont, at Windsor, on the first Sabbath 
I have now labored in the 
State, a little less than two months. The 
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first two Sabbaths were spent in Windsor 
county; the following five, in Addison; 
and the last, in Rutland. 

My mode of operation is this, to present 
the subject on the Sabbath; spend so much 
of the week as is necessary to finish the 
effort in such places, and then spend the 
remainder of the week in private solicita- 
tions in towns where I cannot be on the 
Sabbath. 

The success attending my labors, has 
exceeded my expectations; though I have, 
in several respects, labored under disadvan- 
tages. These, together with the great scar- 
city of money and high prices of provision, 
which operate especially against mechanics, 
have doubtless tended to lessen my collec- 
tions. The report of contributions, which 
will be found in its proper place, does not, 
however, show the liberality of the people, 
because more than one-third, so far as I 
have received returns, was subscribed to 
be paid at a future day. But I have reason 
to believe that all will be sent to the trea- 
surer in due time. 

I meet with kind treatment everywhere. 

One of my principal objects of attention 
has been, to search out and encourage 
suitable young men to commence a course 
of preparation for the ministry. I have 
conversed with many, and hope some will 
devote themselves to the work. I have 
endeavored to gain good evidence of proper 
qualifications before encouraging any. I 
feel that a fearful responsibility is connected 
with any efforts to raise up those who shall 
bear the vessels of the Lord. And may he, 
in mercy, keep from this holy office, all 
who are not deeply devoted and _ truly 
worthy. Though ardent picty should be 
cultivated with the greatest diligence, yet 
I cannot too much press upon beneficiaries 
of the American Education Society, the 
importance of avoiding the least APPEAR- 
ANCE of evil in minor matters. A little 
boyish extravagance in dress will so preju- 
dice a whole town and sometimes a neigh- 
borhood of towns against the Society and 
all its beneficiaries, as to render it exceed- 
ingly difficult to induce them to make any 
efficient effort to aid the cause. 

The pressing need, that the number of 
young men preparing for the ministry should 
be increased, ought to make every Christian 
feel an obligation to do all he can to bring 
forward such as are suitable. But yet it 
seems that some expedient might be adopt- 
ed, by which certain individuals in each 
church should feel more responsibility in 
this thing, than any will feel, while it rests 
alike on all. I would suggest the propriety 
of each pastor’s appointing, in rathera private 
manner, two or three of the most judicious 
and pious members of his church, who 
would feel it a duty to observe the deport- 
ment of the young men belonging to the 
church, so as to be able to make up a de- 
liberate and sound opinion of their fitness 
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for the ministry. It is manifest that the 
lay members of the church would be able to 
form an opinion of a young man’s fitness, 
in many respects, better than the minister, 
because they would see him acting in his 
common avocations when under no con- 
straint, and exhibiting in word and act 
“‘the abundance of the heart.” Also they 
would know much better than the pastor 
would, the character of any young man, for 
sound judgment and good common sense, 
which certainly ought to occupy a place 
next to piety. The natural suavity, too, 
of the young men, by which they are to 
gain the good will of those around them, 
can be better judged of by lay members. 
So that by the aid of such persons, I am 
confident the pastor would be able to make 
up his own mind more satisfactorily than 
he otherwise would, even though he should 
have as much leisure as he would desire 
to make up his opinion from personal ob- 
servation and conversation. In churches 
where there is no pastor, (as is the case 
with a great portion of those in Vermont,) 
it seems to me extremely desirable that 
such a committee, appointed in some proper 
manner, should exist. It is believed that 
there are many young men, who would 
gladly devote themselves to the work of 
the Lord, are deterred from it because they 
have not the means of educating themselves 
and are not informed of the aid which could 
be received. Indeed my heart has been 
pained, when inquiring for suitable young 
men, to be answered “ there was one here a 
few months ago, of piety and talents, who 
desired to get an education, and no doubt 
would have closed with your proposals, but 
he is now gone to the West.” 


AMERICAN EpuCATION Socirry. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
Tue usual Quarterly Meeting of the 
Board of Directors, was held on Wed- 
nesday, Jan. 11, 1837. Appropriations for 
the quarter, were made to the beneficiaries 
in various institutions, as follows :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 

18 Theol.Sem. 157 13 170 $3,481 
35 Colleges, 895 31 426 8,314 
50 Academies, 130 43 173 . 2,796 
103 Institutions, 682 87 769 $14,591 


Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made by the Presbyterian and Wes- 
tern Education Societies :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 


12 Theol. Sem. 61 7 68 $1,363 

21 Colleges, 162 20 °182 3,474 

25 Academies, 68 24 92 1,740 

§S Institutions, 291 51° 342 $6,577 
a ae 
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At the Quarterly Meeting in October, 
the returns from the Western Education 
Society did not arrive at the Rooms of the 
Parent Society to be entered. Appropria- 
tions for that Quarter were made as follows: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’'t Ap. 


2Theol.Sem. 6 2 8 $144 
7 Colleges, 19 1. 20 468 
1 Academy, 2 3 5 90 
10 Institutions, 27 6 33 $702 


The sum of appropriations, $702 being 
added to $14,591, will make $15,293—the 
amount of appropriations for the present 
quarter. 

The above appropriations are larger, by 
three thousand dollars, than they were the 
preceding quarter. This fact is cheering, 
in view of the number of pious indigent 
young men in a course of preparation for 
the ministry, while there is so great and 
still an increasing demand for preachers of 
the gospel. And it is an interesting consid- 
eration, that there is a larger accession of 
new beneficiaries the present quarter, than 
ever before—and larger, by 32, than the 
corresponding quarter the last year. But 
it is a distressing fact, that while there are 
so many of this class of individuals disposed 
to prepare for the ministry, the benevolent 
part of the community are so tardy in 
meeting the pecuniary wants created by 
sustaining them while in their course of 
study. The treasury of the American Ed- 
ucation Society was overdrawn at the close 
of the last year, in the month of May, by 
more than $4,000. Since then this debt 
has been gradually increasing, till it now 
amounts to about $9,000, and this too in 
times when money is hard to be obtained 
by donation or loan. The Board feel con- 
strained to make this representation of the 
condition of the Society, and thus to appeal 
to the community, which has never yet 
been addressed in vain. A statement of 
facts before this would have been presented 
to the Christian public, had it not been for 
the repeated and urgent application for 
funds by the American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. Wishing not 
to divert the public attention from their 
imperative claims, silence has hitherto been 
preserved. But it would be wrong and a 
breach of trust to remain any longer silent. 
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The case demands that they proclaim aloud 

their necessities. Christians have long 
been praying that the Lord of the harvest 
would send forth laborers into the extended 
and whitened field. God is now hearing 
and answering their supplications, at least, 
in some degree, by the conversion of a 
jarge number of young men, who are de- 
sirous of being educated for the ministry. 
But many of these are indigent, and have 
applied to the American Education Society 
for assistance. Let all then who have 
prayed for an increase of laborers for the 
harvest, prove by liberal contributions, the 
sincerity of t eir petitions. The present is 
a time of want in funds,—let it be seen 
that it is a time of abundant supply. 


wf Pat 


The death ofRtey. Dr. Gile, who was a 
member of the Board, having occurred since 
the last meeting of the Directors, it was 
voted to place on their records the following 
notice: : 


This Board would record on their minutes, 
their high estimation of the character of 
their late beloved associate, the Rev. 
Samuel Gile, D. D.- 

His uncommon prudence, his sound judg- 
ment and practical wisdom, rendered him a 
safe adviser and counsellor in the difficult 
‘and important business that often came 
‘before the Board. 

- The affecting circumstance of his sudden 
removal from this life, in the vigor of his 
strength and in the midst of his usefulness, 
‘the Board would regard as a solemn moni- 
‘tion to them, to quicken their diligence and 
‘to be faithful to their trust, 


The Rev. William Jenks, D. D., of Boston, 
‘was unanimously chosen a Director, in the 
splace of Dr. Gile. 


The Board of Directors gratefully ac- 
‘knowledge a second donation of 500 copies 
of the Memoir of the Rev. Dr. Cornelius, 
‘from the Trustees of Phillips Academy, to 
‘be distributed by the Secretary, to the Ben- 
eficiaries of the American Education So- 
ciety, in connection with his pastoral visits; 
and also a donation of 1,000 copies of the 
«« Essay on the Influence of Tobacco upon 
Life and Health, by Reuben Dimond: Mus- 
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sey, M. D. Professor of Anatomy, etc., at 
Dartmouth College,” from John Tappan, 
Esq., for gratuitous distribution in the same 
way. 


As two or three very valuable articles 
from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Baird of Paris 
have appeared in this volume of the Amer- 
ican Quarterly Register, it may be well 
here to state, that he is the constituted 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in France, for the purpose of obtaining sta- 
tistics and information of various kinds for 
publication. An American gentleman, now 
residing in London, has been engaged to 
furnish similar statistics of Great Britain, 


FUNDS. 


Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
Oct. 12, 1836, to the Quarterly Meeting, Jan. 
11, 1837. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 916 93 


AMOUNT REFUNDED 2,150 57 

Legacy of Rev. Jona. LL. Pomeroy, of WV quhing wars 
by Mr. D. L. Whitney, Ex’r 

Rec’ a fr. Rev. Sidney Mills, of Smyrna, N. Y. a col- 
lection at annual meeting of the Oneida Assoc. 
and residue from Eaton 


1,000 00 


3 03 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.ix Country. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Franklin St. Soc. in part 


36 00 
Miss M. A. Quincy, Park St. 1 00—37 00 


Essex County Soutn. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Manchester, Rev. Mr. Emerson, by Rev.S. Bliss 5 00 
Middleton, Evan. Cong. Soc. by Rev. Ansel 
Nash, Agt. through Rev. F, Jefferds 23 00 
Wenham, Ke mund Kimball, Esq. ann. 
subs. by Dr. E. Alden 
Ladies’ Read. and Char. Soc, by Mrs. 
Abigail Foster, Tr. 33 19—-38 19—-66 19 


Essex County Nortn. 
(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Andover, Church in the Theol. Sem. by Rev. 
Prof. Emerson 
Haverhill, ladies in the Centre Ch. to const. 
their pastor, Rev. Joseph Whittlesey, an 
Hon. Mem. 40 00 
Ipswich, Lad, Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Amy 
S. Wardwell, Tr. 6th ann. pay’t 
mak Temp. Schol. iv part 60 00 
Linebrook Par. by Rev. Mr. Kimball 8 30—68 30 


[The following by Rey. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 
Nevhumoors, Rev. Mr. Milton’s Pa- 


99 25 


rish 8 32 ‘ 
Rey. Mr. Dimmick’s Parish, nig’ 
Ladies’ Ed, Soc, 37 05 
Individuals 62 on * 
Rev, Dr. Dana’s Parish 40 7 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s Parish 86 0 —285 60 


Newbury, Belleville, to const. Rev. John C, 


Plast an H. M, 40 0U—533 15 


1837, ] 


HampsHire County. q 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.) 


Amherst, (W. P.) coll. in part 8900 
6 CN. P.) coll. in part, to- 
wards const. Rey. Wm. W. 
Hunt an H. M. 20 02—109 02 
Belchertown, Ist Soc. coll. ia part 26 45 
Brainerd Ch, coll. in part 11 25—-37 70 


East Hampton, Samuel Williston, Esq. in 


part, to const. himself an H. M. 50 00 
Hatfield, a collection ' 65 37 
Northampton, Beney. Asso. Ist Parish * 31 26 


Collection at annual meeting of the Aux. 
Also, particulars in next Journal 


[The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agt.] 


20 61 
217 55—531 50 


Hamppgn County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Longmeadow, a. collection 74 00 

Do. do. East Parish 30 32—104 32 
Monson, individuals 4 94 
Palmer, a collection 35 78 
Springfield, Gent. and Ladies’ Asso. 118 07 

eS Chickopee Par. Ladies’ Asso. 10 55 

Os Ly! ‘« Gent. Asso. 14 82 

oe ee Contribution 12 68 

Oe Cabotsville Par. contribution 5 00—161 12 
Westfield, a collection 90 66 


West Spring field, Agawam Parish, a collection 21 69 


418 51 
Deduct, pd. by the Tr. for printing report 7 50—411 O1 
[The above by Rev. Anse! Nash, Agt.] 
Mrippuigsex County. 
Charlestown, Ist Chh. and Cong. in part, by 
Rev. Dr. Fay 55 00 
Woburn, Mr. Rufus Peirce, by Rev. Joseph 
Bennett 6 00 
Marlboro’, Mrs, Eager 5 00 
SourH ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mippiesex County. 

[Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 
Holliston, Maternal Assoc. by Mr. Johnson 3 62 
Rexicrous Cuar. Soc. or MippLESEX 

Nortu anv Vicinity. ; 
[Dea. Jonathan 8. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 
Ashby, Ladies’ and Gent. Asso. 27 04 
Boxborough, do. 11 00 
Dunstable, do. 10 79 
Fitchburg, do. 23 57 
Groton, do. 10 75 
Harvard, do. 25 18 
Leominster, do. 20 40 
Pepperell, do. 33 36 
Shirley, do. 5 00 
Townsend, do. 15 13 
Westford, do. 5 47 
187 69 
Deduct expenses of printing report, &c. 3 90 
; 183 79 
Leominster, Ladies’? Aux. Ed. Soc. by r 
Miss Susan Lincoln, Tr, 17 00 
Westford, Ed. Soc. 9 62—210 41 
CuariTaBLe Socizty or LowELL anp 
VICINITY. 


[Déa. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 


Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Ist Cong. 
Ch. and Soc. by Mrs. Wm. Da- 
vidson, Tr. agn. pay’t for Blan- 
chard Temp. Schol. 

A subscription in said Soc. 

Ladies’ Benev. Soc. of the Ist and 
2d Cong. Soc. of Lowell, by Mrs. 
W.S. Merrill, Tr. 


75 00 
78 47 


26 84—180 31—460 34 


Norro.ix County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Dea, Jonathan Newcomb 50 00 
Brookline, Avails of a charity box $9, a 
Friend $3 12 00 
Roxbury, Sewing Circle in Eliot Soc.’’ by 
Miss Seymour, Miya ) _ 75 00—137 00 
* * $e 
TAUNTON AND VicINITY, 


[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 


Fall River, Cong. Ch. and Soc. forwarded by Rev. 


James O’ Barney, of Seekonk 122 54 


Wis 


} Bangor, La 
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Worcester County Soutu. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 


Grafton, Ladies, by Miss Sabra Leland 34 81 
Millford, a Lady 2 00 
North Mendon, Evang. Soc. by Mr. Thomas 

Edwards 5 00—~41. 81 


Ruops Isuanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
(Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Providence, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Rev. Mr. Wilson’s 
Ch. by Miss Elizabeth Coville, I'r. 75 00 


$6,506 07 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. Samuel P, Newman, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Augusta, contribution ‘ 45 11- 
Ladies, do. ~ 39 50 
Daniel Williams, Esq. 20 00° . 
Rev. B. Tappan, D. D. 20 00 


Asa Megane? Jr. Esq. an 00—129 61 
dies of Evang. Cons, Soc. ann. : } 


pay’t for the Pomroy Temp. Schol. 17 73 
Collection at ann. meet. of Co. Soc. 22 39 
Individuals 14 25 
Contributions in the Churches 180 38—294 80 

Brewer, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to const. © 

‘1 their pastor, Rev. W. Lewis, an H. M. 50 00 
Bluehill, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 14 00 
Chesterville, individuals 5 00 
Clinton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 5 50 
East Brewer, do. do. in part 14 24 
Farmington, individuals, to const. Rev. Isaac Rogers 

a L. M. of Me. Br. 25 00 
Hallowell, Ladies’ Temp. Schol. by Mr. E. 

Bond 4 75 00 

Mr. R. K. Page, to const. himself a L. M. 

of Me, Branch 25 00—100 00 
Norridgewock, balance of subscription 1 00 
New Sharon, subscription in part 9 20 
North Augusta, individ. to const. Rev. E. Gillet, D, D. 

a L. M. of Me. Br. ‘ 25 00 
Orrington, Ch. and Soc. to const. their pastor, Rey. 

Cyril Pearl, a L. M. of Me. Br. ‘ 25 00 
Temple, subs. in part 1279 
Vassalboro’, South Cong. Ch. subs, in part 4 25 
Waterville, individuals 10 00 
Wilton, do. 9 87 
Winthrop, subscription in part 12 80 
Winslow, individuals 21 00 

$759 06 


[Principally by Rev. Wm. L, Mather, Sec’y and Agt.] 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.} 


Merrimack County. 
[Dea. James Moulton, Tr.] 


Canterbury, Mr. Enoch Gerrish 15 00 

Mr. Henry Clough 5 00 
Col. Abiel Foster 2 50—22 56 
Concord, Cont. 14 01, subscription 25 39 OL 

Epsom, bal. to complete L. M. of Rev, F, P. 
Smith, of N. H. Br. 18 93 


Franklin, Parker Noyes, Esq. 5, Mrs. 

Esther Eastman 5 10 00 
Mr. Dearborn Sanborn 5, individ, 3 50 8 50—-18 50 
Henniker, Ladies’ Education Soc, 18 25 
Hopkinton, Capt. John Cavis, to const. 
his son Joseph M. Cavis, a L. M. 


of Co. So. 15 00 
Cong. Ch. and Soc. towards const. 
Rev. Moses Kimball an H. M. by 
Mr. Arthur Savage 27 37—~42 37 
Loudon, John Batchelder, Esq. to const. 
his son, C. L. B., a L. M. of Co, 
Soc. 5 00 
Rev. E. Corser, in patt, to const. him- 
selfa L. M. of N. H. Br. 11 78 
Mr. Wm. Wheeler r 1 00—17 78 
Pittsfield, Mr. J. Lu. Thorndike, by 
Rey. Jona. Curtis 10 00 
Major Thomas Berry _, 4 00—14 00 
West Boscawen, Ed. Soc. by Mr. David Kim- 
ball, Jr. 12 00—203 34 
Rockingham County. 
(Dea, T. H. Miller, Tr.] 
Chichester, subs. to const. Rev. Rufus A, Put- 
nama L. M. of N. H. Br. 30 00 
Dee held, Dea. Eastman, to const. his son a 
. M. of Co. Soc, in part 5 00 
Northfield, John Mooney, Esq- 4 50 
3 75—43 25 


Pembroke, a sybscription 
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Cheshire County. 
[Samuel A. Gerould, Esq, Tr.] 


Alstead, Gent. of West Par, 
Jaffrey, Mrs. Sybil Fox, to const. her- 
selfa L. M, of the Co, Soc. 
A Friend 5, Mr. Abel Spaulding 2 
Keene, Mr. C. F. Wilder 1, Mr, C, 
White 1 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 23'50, Mr. William 
Lamson 5 \ 28 60—-30 50 
Nelson, Rev. Gad Newell 2, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Parker 10 12 00 
Rindge, « friend 1, Yo. Men’s Benev. Soc. 20 21 00 
Roxbury, a friend 1 00—92 50 


$339 09 


6 00 


15 00 
7 00—-22 00 


(Principally by Rev. John K. Young, Agt.] 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH, 
(Elnathan B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 


Bridport, Ladies’ Asso, 18 60 
Gent. Asso. 23 538—42 13 
Hardwick, Ladies’ and Gent. Asso. by Mr. Lewis H. 

Delano 25 00 
Middlebury, Ladies’ Ed. Soc, by Mrs. Miller 80 00 
Orwell, Ist Corg. Ch. 17 50 

Mr. F. B. Reed 50—18 00 
Springfield, Ch. and Cong. of Rev. H. B. Holmes, to 

const. him an H. M. by Hon. Nomalas Cobb 40 00 

Weybridge, Cong, Soc. 4 53 


Washington County. 
[Mr. C. W. Storrs, Tr.] 


Barre, Widow Mary Dodge 16.00 
Berlin, by Mr. Samuel Emerson 10 00 
By Mr. Israel Dewey 10 00 
Zachariah Perrin, Esq. 10 00 
Abel Knapp, Esq. 10 CO—-40 00 
ep Ladies’ Sewing Circle, by 
iss Mary Ann Washburn, Tr. to 
const. Rev. Buel W. Smith, of Ist 
Cong. and Rev. Sherman Kellogg, 
of 2d Cong, Hon. Members 100 00 


Mr. Samvel Perrin 10 co 
Mr. C. W. Storrs, ann. subs. 5 00—115 00—165 00 


{The following by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agt.] 
Addison County. 


Addison, individuals, in part 3 00 
Bristol, Cong. Ch. and Soc, in part 725 
Ferrisburg, individuals 11 00 
Monkton, do. 2 50 
New Haven, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 19 00 
Ladies’ Asso. 20 00—39 00 
Salisbury, individuals, in part 6 35 
Shoreham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 23 43 
Vergennes, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which 
to const. their pastor, Rev. H. S. Leavitt, 
an H. M, and $40 in part to const. Mrs, 
Leavitt an H. M. 105 92 


Weybridge, Ladies’ Asso. 3 50, Church and 
Cong. 10 33 13 83 
Whiting, Mr. Joseph Simonds 2 00—214 28 
Chittenden County. 
[H, Leavenworth, Esq. Tr.) 
Charlotte, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 


Rutland County. 
(Wm. Page, Esq. Tr.] 


Brandon, Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part 
Sudbury, Mr. A. Saunders 


9 25 


20 32 
50-20 82 


Windsor County. 
[Job Lyman, Esq. Tr.] 


Hartland, Cong. Ch, and Soc, iv part 22 00 
Hartford, Church and Cong. White 
River 24 60 
Do. Quechee Village, in part 6 00 
Do. West Hartford, im part 6 85—37 35 
Royalton, individuals 2 00 
Sharon, Mr. Chester Baxter, his wife and 
daughter 30 00 
Windsor, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 16 G9—108 04 
$727 05 


CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet 'lerry, Esq. Hartford, T'r.] 
Deep River, Rev. D. Mead, by Mr. Wim, 


Hudson 8 00 
East Hartford, bal. of subs, by M.. J. O. Pit- 
kin 65 12 


FUNDS. 


[Fres. 
East Haddam, Mr. Augustus Olmsted 5 00 
Mariboro’. Mr. E. Rion 1 8L 
Middletown, Ladies’ Ed, Soc, by Miss Eliza B. 

Pratt, ‘I'r. : 75 00 
Newington, Ed. Asso. by Mr. D. Willard, Jr. § 25 
Upper Middletown, by Rev. Z. Crocker 15 

$160 93 
PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Oliver Willcox, Esq. New York, T'r.] 
Newark, Fem. Assoc. for Prayer, Ist Ch. 14 00 
Albany, 4th Ch. by Mr. E. P. Prentiss, bal. collection 59 25 
Donatiovs from a few young men of a Soc, 11 75 
Bloomfield Academy, in part sales 1,003 50 
Central Pres. Ch. Mon. Con. coll. Oct. 3 34 84 
Mon. Con. coll. Noy, 23 02 
Fr, Mr. A. Edwards 100 00 
Fr. Miss Patton 25, Miss Inea 1 26 00 
Mon. Con, coll, Dec. 19 72—203 58 
Fort Edward, fr. Mrs. A. L. Harbrook 200 
Kingsborough, Pres, Ch. by Rev. E. Yale 8 38 
West Tennessee Agency, by Rev. B. Laberee 54 00 
Allen St. Ch. fr. R. T. Haines, Esq. 500 00 
Utica Agency, draft on J. W. Doolittle 316 00 
Laight St. Ch. fr. Wm, A. Tomlinson 101 50 
Fr. Sundries, collection 150 56—252 06 
Brooklyn, 1st Ch. fr. Mr. David Leavitt, 200 00 
Fr. Sundries 20 00 
Duane St. Ch. Mr. John C. Johnson 100 00 
Middletown, South, fr. Ladies and sundry others, bal. 

to const. Rev. D T. Wood Director for life 21 75 
Mercer St. Ch. fr. John Ll. Mason, Esq. 100 00 
West Point, fr. Mrs. Sophia B. Ford 5 00 
Newark, N. J. fr. a female Friend 10 00 
Phila. Ed. Soc, coll. at Orange, N. J. 18 00 

Coll. fr. J. S. Condit, Newark 75 00-—-93 00 
Brick Ch. trom Horace Holden, Esq. 37 50 
Western Reserve Br. by Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Agt. 200 00 
Lansing, fr. Mrs. Louisa S. Cuyler, to const. her son 

Theodore L. Cuyler, a L. M. in part ~~ 10.00 
Spring St. Ch. coll. by 8. B, Halleday 76 28 
Brainerd Ch, fr. Mr. A. C. Demeritt 500 00 
West Ch. fr. Tracy & Gould, to const. George 

Manning Tracy, Esq. a Life Director 100 00 
West. Ed. Soc. H. H. Seely, of Geneva 147 76 

Do. rec’d by J. S. Seymour, Tr. 300 00 

Do. fr, Jamestown 3 00—303 00 

Do. fr. J. S. Seymour, Tr. 400 Ov 
Brooklyn, 1st Ch. by Mr. F. How, collection 86 19 

Fr, Sundries, by do. 182 50—268 69 
Brooklyn 3d Pres. Ch, fr. Sundries 59 52 

Donation ir. J. A. Taylor, Life Director 100 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. coll. by Rev. Mr. Patton 101 62 

UA Aspinwall 20, C. Palmer 5 25 00 

Cash 5, R. M. Blatchford 10 15 v0—141 62 
Bowery Ch. by Mr. Putton, coll. 20 81 

Fr. W. A. and J. Bull 5 00—-25 81 
Central Pres. Ch. fr. R. L. Nevins 100 00 

Miss M’Clenachan’s school, a Christmas gift fromjthe 

Young Ladies 75 95 
Laight St. Ch. fr. A. R. Wetmore 100 00 

Donation of a stranger, a Christmas gift, by Rey. 

Wn. Patton, D. D, 5 00 

$5,625 19 


Whole amount received $14,117 39. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
Jan. 11, 1837. 


Boston, Ms. Mrs. Christian Baker, 6 yds. white flannel, and 6 
pr. woollen socks, valued at $6. 

Cohasset, Ms. Ladies’ Miss. Soc. by Mrs, Studley, Tr. 10 
shirts and 1 pr. socks. * 

Dover, N. H, Ladies’ Benevo,. Society, by Miss Elizabeth C. 
neon Tr. 12 shicts, 7 collars, and 3 pr, socks, valued at 

Dover, N. J.a few females, by Miss Caroline C. Allen, a box 
of clothing valued at $63 56. 

Hancock Factory Village, N. H. Ladies’ Sewing Soc. by D. 
Whittemore, 24 shirts, 13 pr. socks, 21 bosoms, 23 collars, 
and 1 comfortable, valued at $31 66. 

Holliston, Ms. Ladies, by Miss Irene Dickinson, 2 shirts and 4 
pillow-cases, 

Leominster, Ms, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc, by Miss Susan Lincoln, 
Tr. a bundle, valued at $7. 

New Ipswich, N. H. Ladies’ Reading and Char. Soc. by Miss 
Hannah Johnson, Sec’ry, a box valued at. #37 33. 

North Rochester, Ms. 7 shirts, 13 collars, and 8 pr. socks. 

Templeton, Ms. Ladies’ Char. Soc, by Miss Almeda Cutung, Tr. 
a box, valued at $65, 

Wenham, Ms. Fem. Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. Abigail 
Foster, Tr. 16 collars and 2 pr. socks, 
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MEMOIR OF PRESIDENT DAVIES. 


[Brief biographical notices of President Davies may be found in the preface to his 
sermons ; in the funeral sermons of Drs. Gibbons and Finley, generally prefixed to the 
sermons of Davies; in the second volume of the Panoplist; Middleton’s Evangelical 
Biography ; Assembly’s Missionary Magazine ; State of Religion in Virginia; Rev, David 
Bostwick’s account prefixed to Davies’ sermon on the death of George II.; Appendix to 
Rey. Dr. Ashbel Green’s Baccalaureate Addresses ; and in President Allen’s American 
Biographical Dictionary. The most copious and interesting biography is found in the 
second volume, 1819, of the Evangelical and Literary Magazine, published in Richmond, 
Va., and edited by the Rev. Dr. John H. Rice, afterwards professor of theology, in the 
Union Theological Seminary. This memoir was from the pen of the editor, and is the 
result of much careful inquiry by a man of a spirit remarkably kindred to the subject 
of his sketches, The Sabbath school book, published by the Massachusetts Sabbath 
School Society, is, for the most part, a selection from the biography by Dr. Rice. 
To Dr. Rice’s Memoir we are indebted for most of the following statements. Dr. Green 
has furnished us with some important facts. We have, however, compared all the 
accessible notices on the subject. We have endeavored by correspondence to secure 
some original materials, but have been for the most part, disappointed in our efforts.— 
Epiror.] 


Samuet Davies was born November 3d, 1724, in the county of New- 
castle, in what is now the State of Delaware.* His father was a farmer of 
small property, of intellectual.endowments rather below the ordinary level, 
of unpolished manners, but of a blameless and religious life. His mother 
was a woman of superior powers of mind, of affectionate disposition, and of 
ardent piety. Her first child was a daughter. Her anxiety to be instru- 
mental in promoting the Redeemer’s kingdom, induced her, like Hannah 
of old, earnestly to pray that God would bestow upon her the blessing of a 
son. She believed that the son whom she afterwards bore, was given to 
her in answer to her prayers, and she determined to devote him to the 
Lord, for the service of the sanctuary, all the days of his life. President 
Davies subsequently, in a letter to Dr. Gibbons of London, writes: ‘I was 
blessed with a mother whom.I might account, without filial vanity or 
partiality, one of the most eminent saints I ever knew upon earth. Tama 
son of prayer, like my name-sake Samuel the prophet; and my mother 


* Both his parents, it is supposed, were of Welsh descent. In Dr. Rice’s memoir, it is stated that “ the 
Christian names of his parents, we know not.” Yet Dr. Finley's funeral sermon is dedicated to Mrs, 
Martha Davies, the mother, and to Mrs, Jean Davies, the widow, etc. 
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called me Samuel, because, she said, I have asked him of the Lord. This 
early dedication to God has always been a strong inducement to me to 
devote myself to him by my own personal act; and the most important 
blessings of my life I have looked upon as immediate answers to the 
prayers of a pious mother. But, alas! what a degenerate plant am I! 
How unworthy of such a parent, and such a birth!” i 

It may well be supposed that the mother of young Davies would regard 
him with more than common maternal tenderness and solicitude, and would 
earnestly endeavor to prepare him for that sacred service to which she had 
devoted him. Ata very early age, he was taught to read, by herself, and 
his proficiency in learning, under a mother’s instructions, is said to have 
surprised all who had the opportunity to observe it. He continued at home 
with his parents till he was about ten years old; and as there was no school 
in the neighborhood, he had, till that age, no teacher but his mother. Up 
to this time, he had experienced no remarkable religious impressions. His 
character was merely that of a sprightly and docile child, under the influ- 
ence of pious example and instruction. At ten years of age, he wads sent 
to an English school, at some distance from his father’s residence, where 
he continued two years, and where he is said to have made rapid progress 
in his studies. He excelled in penmanship, in after life; and he probably 
acquired the elements of it in this school. But for want of the pious 
instruction with which he was favored at home, he became, according to 
his own statement, sadly inattentive to religious things. Yet he still made 
a practice of secret prayer, especially in the evening ; assigning as the reason 
for his punctuality in his evening devotions, “that he feared Jest he should 
die before morning.” But what is most particularly observable in his 
prayers at this time is, ‘‘that he was more ardent in his supplications for 
being introduced into the gospel ministry than for any other thing.” 

At about the age of twelve, he was awakened to solemn concern respect- 
ing his eternal state. So deep was his sense of his danger, as to make him 
habitually restless, till he obtained scriptural evidence of his interest in the 
forgiving love of his Saviour. Yet, he was afterwards troubled with many 
perplexing doubts, for a long time; but, at length, after years of impartial, 
repeated self-examination, he attained to a settled confidence of his interest 
in redeeming grace. This he retained to the end of his life. <A diary 
which he kept in the first years of his religious history, clearly shows how 
intensely his mind was fixed on religious subjects, how observant he was 
of the state of his heart, and how watchful over all his thoughts, words, and 
actions. If any were disposed to censure his juvenile indiscretions, they 
would have done it compassionately, had they known how severely he cen- 
sured them himself. 

The precise period at which Davies made a public profession of religion, 
is not known. It is believed to have been in the fifteenth year of his age, 
perhaps a little earlier. It is, likewise, unknown at what age he first 
entered on a course of liberal studies, or who was his first grammar-master. 
It is probable, that either with or without a teacher, he early acquired some 
knowledge, at least of the Latin language. The principal part of his 
education was, however, acquired under the direction of the Rev. Samuel 
Blair, of I’og’s Manor, Chester county, Pa.* Mr. B. inspired his pupil 


* This gentleman was a native of Ireland, but. came to this country early in life, and was one of the 
Rev. Wm. Tennent’s pupils, at Neshaminy, about twenty miles north of Philadelphia. Mr. Blair opened 
his academy at Fog’s Manor, in 1745, with particular reference to the study of theology, as a science. He 
was one of the most learned, pious, and useful men of his day. He died, it is believed, in 1751, and was 


succeeded in the care of the seminary by his brother John. An account of this semina i 
of the Blairs, is a desideratum. ees) ae eay 
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with strong affection for his person and reverence for his character. In 
proof of this, we give two short extracts from a fragment of a journal, kept 
by Mr. Davies, when on the mission to England, in behalf of the college of 
New Jersey. 

“Thursday P. M. Sept. 1755, rode to Mrs. Blair’s in company with Mr. 
Smith, and enjoyed much satisfaction in the mutual communication of our 
Christian and ministerial exercises. How happy am I in having so many 
valuable friends in various parts! The sight of Mrs. Blair, and my old 
walks about her house in the happy days of my education, raised a variety 
of tender and solemn thoughts in my mind. When I had passed by the 
meeting-house, where I so often heard the great Mr. Blair, I could not help 
crying out, ‘Oh, how dreadful is this place! This is no other than the 
house of God, and this is the gate of heaven.’ 

“Tuesday, Oct. 1753, rode to! the presbytery at Fog’s Manor, solitary 
and pensive. Was refreshed in the company of my dear brethren. Lodged 
at Mrs. Blair’s, where every thing suggested to me the image of the ¢ncom- 
parable Mr. Blair, once my minister and tutor, but now in superior 
regions.” 

The powers of Mr. Davies, and his assiduous attention to study, would 
of course render his progress unusually great, for the time which he passed 
at Mr. Blair’s academy. His poverty, however, probably prevented his 
spending as much time as was common, and as was earnestly desired by 
himself, in the acquisition of knowledge before he began to preach. He 
resided at Fog’s Manor about five years. He received pecuniary aid from 
Virginia, the circumstances of which we will here mention. 

About 1740, some individuals in the county of Hanover, Va., were 
awakened to attend with great earnestness to their religious condition. A 
few leaves of Boston’s Fourfold State fell into the hands of a rich planter, 
and made so deep an impression on his mind, that he never rested till he 
procured a copy of the book. The reading of it brought peace to his heart. 
A Mr. Samuel Morris derived similar advantage from Luther on the Gala- 
tians. These books were read to others, and produced very great and 
happy effects. So deep was the interest, that multitudes assembled to hear 
Morris read. His house was soon too small to contain them, and a meeting 
house was built for the purpose, long known by the name of Morris’s Read- 
ing Room. About this time, the Rev. Wm. Robinson, of the presbytery of 
New Brunswick, was sent on a mission to the frontier settlements. He 
entered Virginia, and preached with great acceptance to the Scotch-Irish 
in Prince Edward, Charlotte, and Campbell counties. At Cub Creek, in 
Charlotte county, he was heard by some of the young people from Hanover, 
who had gone to visit their friends, and who sent back word what manner 
of man was among them. ‘T'wo messengers were immediately sent from 
Hanover for Mr. Robinson. ‘Though he had left the place, they followed 
his track, and induced him to visit Hanover. For four days he continued 
among them, preaching to the crowds that had assembled at the Reading 
Room. This is described as a very remarkable season. On Mr. Robin- 
son’s taking leave, some of the gentlemen presented him with a considerable 
sum of money as a compensation for his services. This Mr. R. resolutely 
refused to take, urging as a reason, that it would bring into suspicion the 
purity of his motives. Having withstood all their entreaties he took his 
leave. But at the first house at which he stopped for refreshment, he dis- 
covered the money which he had refused, in his saddle-bags. He immedi- 
ately returned to Mr. Morris’s. His friends were mortified that he had 
come, solely to bring the money back, urging that they knew not what to 
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do with it, as it had been collected from a great variety of sources. In this 
dilemma, Mr. R., with much animation, as though a new thought had just 
entered his mind, said: ‘I will tell you what must be done with the money. 
There is a very promising young man, now studying divinity at the North, 
whose parents are very hard pressed, and find great difficulties in supporting 
him at his studies. I will take this money, and it shall be given to help » 
him through. And when he is licensed, he shall come and be your 
preacher.” The proposition was at once accepted, and the money faith- 
fully appropriated to the benefit of young Davies. ‘‘ And that is the reason,” 
said a pious lady who communicated the fact to Dr. Rice, “ that Mr. Davies 
came to Hanover; for he often used to say, that he was inclined to settle in 
another place, but that he felt under obligations to the people of Hanover.” 
«This was the first money,” says Dr. R. “which, so far as we can learn, 
was ever contributed in Virginia, for the education of poor and pious youth 
for the gospel ministry.” 

Aided in the manner just recited, young Davies prosecuted his studies 
with alacrity, and was licensed to preach the gospel early in the year 1747.* 
Mr. Bostwick says: ‘‘ Scarcely was he known as a public preacher, but he 
was sent to some of the distant settlements of Virginia.” At this time, his 
age was twenty-two years and six months. He remained in Virginia but a 
few weeks on his first visit, and then returned to Newcastle. The 
remainder of this year, and the beginning of the next, were spent in 
preaching in Delaware, Pennsylvania, and Maryland; and scarcely was 
there a vacant congregation in which his voice was heard, that did not 
desire and endeavor to secure his permanent services. In the mean time, 
he was attacked by a disease, which was supposed to be an irrecoverable 
consumption of the lungs. But, though he believed himself to be on the 
borders of the grave, he determined to spend the little remains of an almost 
exhausted life, as he apprehended it, in endeavoring to advance his Master’s 
glory, in the salvation of souls. With this view, he went toa place ata 
considerable distance, which was destitute of the preaching of the gospel, 
where he labored in season, and out of season, preached in the day, and 
had his hectic fever at night, and that to such a degree as to be sometimes 
delirious, and to stand in need of persons to sit up with him. Nor did he 
thus labor in vain, but received, at this very time, some of the first fruits of 
his ministry, in several instances of the hopeful conversion of sinners, two 
of which he considered as very remarkable. 

In the Spring of 1748, Mr. Davies returned to Virginia, in obedience to 
a call which he had received from several congregations. At this time he 
had begun slowly to recover, from what he calls his “‘ melancholy and con- 
sumptive languishments;” though he adds, “I then looked upon it only as 
ihe intermission of a disorder that would finally prove mortal. But upon 
the arrival of a messenger from Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and 
determined to accept of their call, hoping I might live to prepare the way 
for some more useful successor ; and willing to expire under the fatigues of 
duty, rather than in voluntary negligence.” 

The condition of Dissenters, at that time, in Virginia, was any thing but 
comfortable. Episcopacy was established by law. A number of very 
severe acts had been passed, much in the spirit of the famous act of 
uniformity, and enforcing attendance at the parish church by various penal- 
ties. When the people flocked to Morris’s reading room, they were fined 
for absence from church. Morris himself was fined at least twenty times 


* Dr. Rice says 1745, But on his tomb-stone it is recorded “ Sacria ibidem initiatus 19 Feb. 1747.” 
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The act of toleration had indeed passed long before this period; but as 
there had never been occasion for its application, it seemed to have been 
very little understood in Virginia. Davies appears, however, to have studied 
it carefully, and had the forecast to procure the licensure of several places 
of worship, before he commenced his preaching; of these, one was in the 
county of Henrico, two in Hanover, and one in New Kent. It was an 
interesting sight to behold a youth of his age engaged alone in the cause of 
vital piety and religious liberty, while the power and authority of the State 
were against him. At first he was regarded as a youthful adventurer, who 
would speedily ruin his own cause. But his ardent zeal and splendid tal- 
ents soon brought him into notice. Opposition being excited, the general 
court of the colony reversed the order of the county court for a meeting- 
house. This took place about the year 1748. On this, and on other 
occasions, Davies appeared before the general court for the support of his 
own cause. On one occasion, rather from an inclination in the king’s 
officers to amuse themselves at the expense of the poor Dissenters, than 
from any other motive, Davies was allowed to plead his own cause. The 
attorney-general, Peyton Randolph, ‘delivered a speech of great legal learn- 
ing, attempting to show that the act of toleration did not extend to the 
colony of Virginia. When Davies rose to reply, there was a general titter 
through the court. His very first remark, however, discovered so intimate 
an acquaintance with the law on that subject, that marks of surprise were 
manifest on every countenance. Ina short time, the lawyers present began 
to whisper, ‘‘’The attorney-general has met with his match to-day, at any 
rate.” Davies’ position was, that if the act of toleration did not extend to 
Virginia, neither did the act of uniformity. This was illustrated with great 
force, ingenuity, and knowledge of the law. The general sentiment among 
the members of the bar was: “There is a most capital lawyer spoiled.” 
This display of talents called forth universal admiration, and Davies was 
treated in Williamsburgh with great attention. The lieutenant-governor, 
Sir William Gooch, and James Blair, a member of the general court, were 
marked in their civilities. Still, however, the Dissenters were occasionally 
harassed until Mr. Davies returned from England. While there, he 
brought the case of his brethren before the court; and had the satisfaction 
to find that the king’s attorney-general, Sir Dudley Rider, agreed with him 
against the king’s attorney-general in Virginia., A copy of his opinion on 
the subject, brought over by Mr. Davies, put the affair at rest; and Dis- 
senters’ meeting-houses were allowed to be licensed in Virginia as in 
England.* Mr. Davies remained in Virginia about eleven years. The 
following extracts from a letter of his to Dr. Bellamy of Bethlem, Conn., 
furnish an account of his labors from the time of his settlement till the 
year 1751. 
“Upon my arrival, I petitioned the general court to grant me a license 
to officiate in and about Hanover, at four meeting-houses, which after some 
delay, was granted, upon my qualifying according to the act of toleration. 
I preached frequently in Hanover, and some of the adjacent counties: and 


* “The church of England was the established religion of Virginia. The whole colony was divided into 
parishes, commonly about two in a county—in each of which was-a glebe and parsonage house for the 
minister, who also received 16,000 Ibs. of tobacco a year from the public treasury. Great jealousy seems to 
have been entertained by the early settlers against other sects, particularly the Quakers. [In 1660, all of 
this sect who came into the colony were to be imprisoned till they gave security to leave it; and masters 
of vessels were subjected to a penalty of £100 for every Quaker brought into the country. Dissenters from 
the church of England, however, gradually increased, particularly Presbyterians, Baptists, and Methodists, 
and at the breaking out of the revolution, they constituted, according to Mr. Jefferson, one half of those 
who professed themselves members of any church. Mr. Madison, however, thought that the proportion of 
Dissenters was considerably less.— Tucker's Life of Jefferson, i. 19. Philad, 1837. 
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though the fervor of the late work was considerably abated, and my labors 
were not blessed with success equal to those of my brethren, yet I have 
reason to hope they were of service in several instances. ‘The importu- 
nities they used with me to settle with them, were invincible ; and upon my 
departure they sent a call for me to the presbytery. After I returned from 
Virginia, I spent near a year under melancholy and consumptive languish- 
ments, expecting death. In the spring of 1749, I began slowly to recover, 
though I then looked upon it only as the intermission of a disorder that 
would finally prove mortal. But upon the arrival of a messenger from 
Hanover, I put my life in my hand, and determined to accept of their call, 
hoping I might live to prepare the way for some more useful successor, and 
willing to expire under the fatigues of duty, rather than in voluntary negli- 
gence. Sir William Gooch, our late governor, always discovered a ready 
disposition to allow us all claimable privileges, and the greatest aversion to 
persecuting measures; but, considering the shocking reports spread abroad 
concerning us by officious malignants, it was no great wonder the council 
discovered a considerable reluctance to tolerate us. Had it not been for 
this, I persuade myself they would have shown themselves the guardians of 
our legal privileges, as well as generous patriots to their country, which is 
the character generally given them. 

“In October, 1748, besides the four meeting-houses already mentioned, 
the people petitioned for the licensing of three more, which with great 
difficulty was obtained. Among the seven, I have hitherto divided my time. 
Three of them lay in Hanover county, the other four in the counties of 
Henrico, Carolina, Louisa, and Goochland. The nearest are twelve or 
fifteen miles distant from each other, and the extremes about forty. My 
congregation is very much dispersed; and notwithstanding the number of 
meeting-houses, some live twenty, some thirty, and a few forty miles from 
the nearest. Were they all compactly situated in one county, they would 
be sufficient to form three distinct congregations. Many of the church- 
people also attend, when there is a sermon at any of these houses. This I 
looked upon at first as mere curiosity; but as it continues, und in some 
places seems to increase, I cannot but look upon it as a happy token of 
their being at length thoroughly engaged. And I have the greater reason 
to hope so now, as experience has confirmed my former hopes; fifty or sixty 
families having thus been happily entangled in the net of the gospel .by 
their own curiosity, or some such motive. ‘There are about three hundred 
communicants in my congregation, of whom the greatest number are, in 
the judgment of rational charity, real Christians; besides some who through 
excessive scrupulousness do not seek admission to the Lord’s table. There 
is also a number of negroes. Sometimes I see an hundred or more among 
my hearers. I have baptized about forty of them within these three years, 
upon such a profession of faith as I then judged credible. Some of them, I 
fear, have apostatized; but others, I trust, will persevere to the end. I 
have had as satisfying evidences of the sincere piety of several of them, 
as ever [ had from any person in my life; and their artless simplicity, their 
passionate aspirations after Christ, their incessant endeavors to know and 
do the will of God, have charmed me, but alas! while my charge is so 
extensive, I cannot take sufficient pains with them for their instruction 
which often oppresses my heart. { 

‘There have been instances of unhappy apostasy among us ; but, blessed 
be God, not many in proportion to the number brought under concern. At 
present there are a few under promising impressions, but, in general, a 
lamentable security prevails. Oh for a little reviving in our bondage! I 
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might have given you a particular account of the conversion of some persons 
here, as indeed there are some uncommon instances of it; but I shall only 
observe in general, that abstracting from particular circumstances, the work 
of conversion has been carried on in such steps as are described by experi- 
mental divines, as Alleine, Shepard, Stoddard, Flavel, etc. And nothing 
confirms me more in the truth of their opinions concerning experimental 
piety, than this agreement and uniformity as to substance, in the exercises 
of those that can make the fairest claim to saving grace. } 

‘I forgot to inform you, in its proper place, that the Rev. Mr. Daven- 
port was sent by the synod to Hanover last summer, and continued here 
about two months: and blessed be God, he did not labor in vain. Some 
were brought under concern, and many of the Lord’s people much revived, 
who can never forget the instrument of it. Thus, dear Sir, I have given 
you a brief account of what I am persuaded you will readily own to be the 
work of the Lord. We claim no infallibility, but we must not fall into 
skepticism. Why should we pretend to promote the conversion of men, if 
we cannot have any satisfying knowledge of it, when it appears? Indeed, 
the evidence of its divinity here is so irresistible, that it has extorted an 
acknowledgment from some, from whom it would hardly have been expected: 
Were you, Sir, a narrow bigot, you would, no doubt, rejoice to hear that 
there are now some hundreds of Dissenters in a place, where a few years 
ago there were ten: but I assure myself of your congratulations on a nobler 
account, because a considerable number of perishing sinners are gained to 
the blessed Redeemer, with whom, though you never see them here, you 
may spend a blissful eternity. After all, poor Virginia demands your com- 
passion ; for religion at present, is but like the cloud which Elijah’s servant 
saw. O that it may spread and cover the land!” 

Notwithstanding the humility and despondence manifested in the above 
extract, yet we have satisfactory evidence of the powerful effects every 
where produced by the labors of Davies. His home was in the county of 
Hanover, about twelve miles from Richmond; but his efforts were extended 
through no small portion of the State. He acquired an influence which 
perhaps no other preacher of the gospel in Virginia ever possessed ; it was 
the influence of fervent piety and zeal directed by a mind of uncommon 
compass and force.. Aged people, who sat under his ministry, assert, that 
his powers of persuasion seemed sufficient for the accomplishment of any 
purpose which a minister of the gospel could undertake. Many persons, 
who were parents, and had children around them, were induced to learn 
the elements of religious knowledge. A mother might be often seen rock- 
ing her infant in a cradle, sewing some garment for her husband, and 
learning her catechism at the same time. A girl employed in spinning, 
would place her book of questions at the head of the wheel, and catching a 
glance at it as she ran up her yarn on the spindle, would thus prepare for 
public catechising; and plough-boys, were often to be seen at mid-day, 
while their horses were feeding, reclining under an old oak in the yard, 
learning their weekly task. Young and old were willing to be taught by. 
their preacher; and when assembled for catechetical instruction, the heads 
of families, and the elders of the church, were always first to be examined. 
Households were generally furnished with a few standard works, and were 
expected to study them carefully. In the families of Mr. Davies’ congre- 
gation, are now to be found copies or remnants of Watson’s Body of Divinity, 
Boston’s Fourfold State, Luther on the Galatians, Flavel’s Works, Baxter’s 
Call, the Saint’s Rest, Alleine’s Alarm, etc. hu j 

Mr. Davies took no little pains to afford negroes religious instruction. 
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Within three years after his settlement in Virginia, he had baptized about 
forty ; and before his removal to Princeton, the number had greatly increased. 
There is now a considerable congregation of their descendants at Polegreen, 
a church in Hanover county. Some of the survivors at the present day 
can read well, and know perfectly the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism. At 
Cub-Creek, is a church of one hundred negro communicants. Of these a 
very large proportion could read, and are instructed in religious doctrines 
and duties, beyond many professors among the whites. In this connection 
we will quote again from a letter of Mr. Davies, written to a friend in Lon- 
don, in 1755: 

“The poor neglected negroes, who are so far from having money to 
purchase books, that they themselves are the property of others; who were 
originally African savages, and never heard of the name of Jesus or his 
gospel till they arrived at the land of their slavery in America; whom their 
masters generally neglect, and whose souls none care for, as though immor- 
tality were not a privilege common to them as with their masters; these 
poor unhappy Africans are objects of my compassion, and I think the most 
proper objects of the society’s charity. The inhabitants of Virginia are 
computed to be about 300,000 men, the one half of which number are 
supposed to be negroes. ‘The number of those who attend my ministry at 
particular times is uncertain, but generally about 300, who give a stated 
attendance; and never have I been so struck with the appearance of an 
assembly, as when I have glanced my eye to that part of the meeting-house 
where they usually sit, adorned (for so it has appeared to me) with so many 
black countenances, eagerly attentive to every word they hear, and fre- 
quently bathed in tears. A considerable number of them (about an 
hundred) have been baptized after a proper time for instruction, having 
given credible evidence not only of their acquaintance with the important 
doctrines of the Christian religion, but also a deep sense of them on their 
minds, attested by a life of strict piety and holiness. As they are not 
sufficiently polished to dissemble with a good grace, they express the 
sentiments of their souls so much in the language of simp!e nature, and 
with such genuine indications of sincerity, that it is impossible to suspect 
their professions, especially whem attended with a truly Christian life and 
exemplary conduct. ‘There are multitudes of them in different places 
who are willing and eagerly desirous to be instructed, and embrace every 
opportunity of acquainting themselves with the doctrines of the gospel ; 
and though they have generally very little help to learn to read, yet, to my 
agreeable surprise, many of them, by dint of application in their leisure 
hours, have made such a progress that they can intelligibly read a plain 
author, and especially their Bibles; and pity it is that any of them should 
be without them. Some of them have the misfortune to have irreligious 
masters, and hardly any of them are so happy as to be furnished with these 
assistances for their improvement. Before I had the pleasure of being 
admitted a member of your society, they were wont frequently to come to 
me with such moving accounts of their necessities in this respect, that 
I could not help supplying them with books to the utmost of my small 
abilities ; and when I distributed those among them which my friends with 
you sent over, I had reason to think that I never did an action in all my 
life, that met with so much gratitude from the receivers. I have already 
distributed all the books that I brought over which were proper for them. 
Yet still, on Saturday evenings, the only time they can spare, my house is 
crowded with numbers of them, whose very countenances carry the air of 
importunate petitioners for the same favors with those who come before 
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them. But alas! my stock is exhausted, and I must send them away 
grieved and disappointed. Permit me,.Sir, to be an advocate with you, 
and by your means with your generous friends, in their behalf. The books 
I principally want for them are Bibles, and Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
The two last they cannot be supplied with any other way than by a col- 
lection, as they are not among the books which your society give away. 
I am the rather importunate for a good number of these, as I cannot but 
observe that the negroes, above all the human species that I ever knew, 
have an ear for music and a kind of ecstatic delight in psalmody; and 
there are no books they learn so soon, or take so much pleasure in, as those 
used in that heavenly part of divine worship.” 

After having received another supply of books, Mr. Davies writes :— 

** When the books arrived I gave notice of it after sermon at the next 
opportunity, and desired such negroes as would make a good use of them, 
and were so poor that they could not buy such books, to come to me at my 
house, and I should distribute them among them. For some time after 
this, the poor slaves, whenever they could get an hour’s leisure from their 
masters, would hurry away to my house, and receive the charity with 
all the genuine indications of passionate gratitude, which affectation and 
grimace would mimic in vain. The books were all very acceptable, but 
none more so than the Psalms and Hymns, which enable them to gratify 
their peculiar taste for psalmody. Sundry of them have lodged all night in 
my kitchen, and sometimes when I have awaked, about two or three o’clock 
in the morning, a terrent of sacred harmony has poured into my chamber, 
and carried. my mind away to heaven. In this seraphic exercise some of 
them spend almost the whole night. I wish, Sir, you and other benefactors 
could hear any of these sacred concerts. I am persuaded it would surprise 
and please you more than an oratorio or a St. Cecilia’s day.” 

In 1757, Mr. Davies writes to Dr. Bellamy: ‘‘ As to the state of religion 
in Virginia, I can only say, that my brethren have of late been much more 
successful than myself; particularly honest Mr. Henry and our common 
friend, Mr. Wright; and that what little success I have lately had, has been 
chiefly among the extremes of gentlemen and negroes. Indeed, God has 
been remarkably working among the latter. I have baptized about 150 
adults; and at the last sacramental solemnity, I had the pleasure of 
seeing the table of the Lord graced with about 60 black faces. They 
generally behave well as far as I can hear, though there are some instances 
of apostasy amongst them.” 

In the course of four or five years after Davies’s settlement in Hanover, 
he found it impossible to afford even a monthly supply of preaching to the 
congregations organized by him. Accordingly, he sought an assistant in 
Mr. John Todd, a young preacher from Pennsylvania, who was installed 
in the upper part of Hanover, Nov. 12, 1752. ee 

The general state of religion in Virginia, as well as the catholic opinions 
of Mr. Davies, may be seen from the following extract from a communl- 
cation of his to Mr. Dawson, a member of the council of the colony: “I am 
not fond, Sir, of disseminating sedition and schism; I have no ambition to 
Presbyterianize the colony. But I hope I may declare, without suspicion 
of ostentation, or wilful falsification, that I have a sincere zeal, however 
languid and impotent, to propagate the catholic religion of Jesus in its 
life and power, though I feel but little anxiety about the denomination its 
genuine subjects assume. ‘The profession of Christianity is universal in 
this colony; but alas! Sir, if the religion of the Bible be the test of men’s 
characters, and the standard of their final doom, multitudes, multitudes are 
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in a perishing condition. Their ignorance, their negligence, their wrong 
notions of vital Christianity, their habitual neglect of its known duties, 
their vicious practice, proclaim it aloud, and he that can persuade himself 
of the contrary, in spite of evidence, is possessed of a charity under no 
rational or scriptural regulations. For my part, Sir, should I believe that 
religion is in a flourishing state in this colony, I must renounce the Bible, 
disbelieve my eyes, and my ears, and rush into universal skepticism. 
Could I indulge the pleasing dream, my life below the skies would be an 
anticipation of heaven. I do not conclude religion is in so lamentable a 
state, because I see the generality pray by form, receive the sacrament 
kneeling, etc.; or, ina word, because they conform to the debated peculi- 
arities of the established church. No, Sir, I freely grant that these things 
are not tests of men’s characters. These may be so far from hindering, 
that for what I know, they may promote religion in such as have no 
scruples about them, though the case would be otherwise with others; but 
the unwelcome evidences that force this conclusion upon me, are the 
general neglect, and stupid unconcernedness about religion, the habitual 
omission of its duties, and the vicious practices that glare upon me around ; 
and which are utterly inconsistent with true religion in any denomination.” 

Early in 1753, Mr. Davies was appointed by the trustees of the college of 
New Jersey to visit Great Britain in company with Gilbert Tennent, to 
solicit donations for the college. He accepted this appointment, and was 
absent from the country about a year and a half. He kept a diary, a 
fragment of which has been preserved, and from which we shall make 
some brief extracts. ‘‘ When I was informed of the appointment,” he 
remarks, ‘‘ by letter from the worthy president, Burr, it struck me into a 
consternation and perplexity unknown before. All the tender passions of 
the husband, the minister, the father and the son, formed an imsurrection 
in my breast against the proposal; and with these I have struggled ever 
since. My conjugal anxieties were increased by the languishing state of 
my tenderer and better part, which my absence for so long a time might 
perhaps increase. I was also afraid lest my dear congregation, whose 
hearts are so excessively set on me, should suffer by my. absence. The 
danger of the seas likewise appeared terrible. And above all, my just 
consciousness of my want of qualifications for so important an embassy, 
sunk my spirit; and yet my remonstrances on this head would not be 
regarded by others.” 

Sept. 3, 1753, he writes: ‘This morning I felt the painful rupture of 
the tender relative ties which bind my heart to Hanover. I took leave of 
some thousands yesterday in public ; and to-day, I parted with some of my 
select friends, and my dear, dear. spouse, my honored parents, and three 
helpless children, and left them in a flood of tears. To thee, O Lord, 
I then solemnly committed them; and now I renew the dedication.” 
“Sunday. Preached at Mr. Finley’s, [Nottingham, Pa.] on Deut. x. 18, 
a sermon which I preached at Hanover with great satisfaction and prospect 
of success; but alas! I have lost that spirit with which it was first delivered ; 
and indeed I can but rarely retain the spirit of preaching in the hurries of 
a journey. ‘he materials of the sermon were very solemn, and nothing 
appears to me a more unnatural incongruity, than to speak the most solemn 
things with a trifling spirit. Indeed the incongruity appeared so great, 
that I was obliged to omit sundry things, though written before me in my 
notes, for want of a heart to express them with suitable tenderness and 
fervor.” ‘* Monday, Sept. 17, went with Mr. Tennent to wait on the gov- 
ernor and secretary, [of New Jersey,] but they were not at home. Waited 
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on three Lutheran ministers and a Calvinist, and was not a little pleased 
with their candor and simplicity. How pleasing is it to see the religion of 
Jesus appear undisguised in foreigners! I am so charmed with it, that I 
forget all national and religious differences, and my very’ heart is intimately 
united to them. On Thursday, came to Newark, and was received with 
much affection by the worthy president [Burr.] On Friday, waited on his 
excellency the governor, in company with the president and his lady. Was 
kindly received. On Sunday, heard the president preach a valedictory 
sermon to the candidates for a degree, who are to leave the college this 
week. I was amazed to see how readily good sense and accurate language 
flowed from him extempore. On Wednesday, I delivered a thesis, (per- 
sonales distinctiones in triniatate sunt aetarnae,) and vindicated it in a 
public dispute against three opponents; and afterwards was honored with 
the degree of A.M. Monday, Oct. 1, lodged at Mr. Brainerd’s, the good 
missionary among the Indians, and was pleased with his accounts of the 
progress of religion among them. ‘Tuesday, took a view of the Indian 
town, and was pleased at the affection of the poor savages to their minister, 
and his condescension to them. Monday, Oct. 8. Preached a sermon in 
the morning from Isa. lxvi. 1,2. And through the great mercy of God, my 
‘heart was passionately affected with the subject; and what tended not a 
Jittle to increase my affection, was my observing the venerable Mr. G. Ten- 
ment weeping beside me in the pulpit. Spiritual poverty and humility 
appeared very amiable and charming to me.” 

On Saturday, Nov. 17, 1753, Davies and his friend Tennent went on 
board a vessel bound for London, and on the next day set sail. On the 
‘25th of December they arrived in London, and were very kindly received. 

*“ Wednesday, Dec. 26, were visited by Mr. Hall, a venerable old gen- 
tleman, author of some of the Lime-street sermons, who seems to be of a 
‘true, puritanic spirit, and full of religion. Were visited by Mr. Gibbons, 
my dear correspondent, who informed us of the general apostasy of the 
Dissenters from the principles of the reformation. He told me_ that 
Dr. Young had erected two schools, over the door of one of which he 
had written, ‘Doctrine filia virtus;’ and over the other, ‘ Filia matre 
pulchrior. Monday, Jan. 7. In the evening, visited Mr. Winter, a Con- 
gregational minister, but his dry orthodoxy, and severe reflections upon 
‘those who deviated from rigid Calvinism, were disagreeable to me. Heard 
good Mr. Whitefield in the evening. Sunday, Jan. 13. In the afternoon, 
preached for Mr. Gibbons on these words, ‘I will be your God, and ye 
“shall be my people.’ I had a good deal of readiness and vivacity, though, 
alas! bat little tender solemnity. Tuesday, Jan. 15. Heard Dr. Guise, 
in Pinner’s-hall, preach a judicious, experimental discourse. It was well 
‘adapted to comfort the people of God, but the languor of his delivery, and 
his promiscuous, undistinguishing manner of address, seem to take away 
its energy and pungency. Wednesday, Jan. 16. Visited Mr. Pike, an 
Independent minister. _He appears sound in principle, and a great friend 
to experimental religion, and promised to. promote the college. He has a 
penetrating, philosophical genius, and is properly a man of books. I next 
visited Dr. Lardner, the celebrated author of the ‘ Credibility of the Gospel 
History ;’ and I was really surprised at the sight of him, as he differed so 
much from the ideas I had formed of so great a man. He is a little pert 
old gentleman, full of sprightly conversation ; but so deaf that he seems to 
hear nothing at all. I was obliged to tell bim my mind and answer his 
“questions in writing; and he keeps pen and paper always on the table for 
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that purpose. He treated me very kindly, and constrained me to dine 
with him.” ‘ 

‘Saturday, March 16. Last Sunday I preached, A. M., for Mr. Gibbons 
on these words, ‘So then neither is he that planteth any thing,’ etc.; and 
as I was deeply sensible of the withdrawing of the divine influences, and 
the inefficaciousness of the means of grace without them, my tender passions 
were frequently moved throughout the sermon, and in the conclusion I burst 
out into a flood of tears. Sundry of the hearers were tenderly affected, 
particularly Mr. Cromwell, great-grandson of the famous Oliver; who gave 
Mr. Gibbons three guineas for the college after sermon, and thanked me 
for my discourse with tears in his eyes. He afterwards conducted me to 
Dr. Stennett’s, and talked freely and warmly of experimental religion. 
Heard Mr. Reed last Tuesday, at Salter’s-hall, on these words, ‘ Enter not 
into judgment,’ etc. But there was such a legal spirit diffused through the 
sermon, that I thought it rather calculated to promote the security than the 
conversion of sinners. I could not help thinking of a pun I have heard 
of .a minister’s, who preached a sermon on these words; ‘ Salt is good, but 
if the salt has lost its savor,’ etc.; and when he was desired to publish it, 
he said, he believed he would, and dedicate it to the preachers at Salter’s 
hall, for they wanted seasoning.’ Tuesday, March 19. Went to the 
Amsterdam coffee-house among the Baptist and Independent ministers, 
where I enjoyed much satisfaction. Received the thanks of the governors 
of the charity school in Bartholomew-close, for my sermon there, which 
were presented to me in a very respectful manner by Dr. Guise as their 
deputy. Though it be hard to repress the workings of vanity even in a 
creature so unworthy as I, under so much applause, yet I think my heart 
rises in sincere gratitude to God for advancing me from a mean family and 
utter obscurity, into some importance in the world, and giving me so many 
advantages of public usefulness. Indeed, I hardly think there is a greater 
instance of this in the present age. Alas! that I do not better improve 
my opportunities. Went to Hamlin’s coffee-house among the Presbyterians, 
where they are generally shy and unsocial towards me. They have uni- 
versally, as far as I can learn, rejected all tests of orthodoxy, and require 
their candidates, at their ordination, only to declare their belief in the 
Scriptures. Mr. Prior, with the appearance of great uneasiness, told me 
that he heard we would admit none into the ministry without subscribing 
the Westminster Confession, and that this report would hinder all our 
success among the friends of liberty. I replied that we allowed the can- 
didate to mention his objections against any article in the Confession, and 
the judicature judged whether the articles objected against, were essential 
to Christianity; and if they judged they were not, they would admit the 
eandidate, notwithstanding his objections. He seemed to think that we 
were such rigid Calvinists, that we would not admit an Arminian to 
communion.” 

“ April 7, 1754. We have had a most surprising success in our mission, 
which, notwithstanding the languor of my nature, I cannot review without 
passionate emotions. From the best information of our friends, and our 
own observation upon our arrival here, we could not raise our hopes above 
£300; but we have already got about £1,200. Our friends in America 
cannot hear the news with the same surprise, as they do not know the 
difficulties we have had to encounter; but to me it appears the most signal 
interposition of Providence I ever saw.” 

From England, Mr. Davies went to Scotland, where he was well received, 
and where he met with considerable success, The exact date of his return 
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to this country is not known. arly in 1755, we find him laboring among 
his people in Hanover, with his accustomed diligence. The country was 
then agitated in a high degree by a French and Indian war. Designs 
were on foot to abandon to the enemy a part of the colony. July 10th, 1755, 
general Braddock sustained his memorable defeat, and the remnant of his 
army were saved by the courage and skill of colonel Washington, then only 
twenty-three years of age. On the 20th of this month, Mr. Davies preached 
a sermon, ‘‘ On the defeat of general Braddock going to fort Du Quesne.” 
In this sermon he calls on all his hearers, in the most impassioned strains, 
*‘to show themselves men, Britons, and Christians, and to make a noble 
stand for the blessings they enjoyed.” His influence among the negroes 
was perhaps greater than that of any other man; and he used it all to 
persuade them from any thoughts of joiming the enemy. In August, he 
delivered a sermon to a company of volunteers, under the title of “ Religion 
and. Patriotism the constituents of a good soldier.” In a note to this 
sermon he says: ‘ As a remarkable instance of this, [the diffusion of some 
sparks of a martial influence through the colony,|] I may point out to the 
public that heroic youth, colonel Washington, whom I cannot but hope 
Providence has hitherto preserved, in so signal a manner, for some important 
service to his country.” 

The celebrated Patrick Henry is known to have spoken in terms of 
enthusiasm of Mr. Davies. And as that distinguished orator lived from his 
eleventh to his twenty-second year in the neighborhood where the patriotic. 
sermons of Mr. Davies were delivered, and which produced the most 
powerful effects, it has been supposed with much probability, that it was 
Mr. Davies who first kindled the fire and afforded the model-of Henry’s 
elocution. Mr. Davies, however, never permitted patriotism or politics to 
interfere with his duties, or tarnish his character as a Christian minister. 
With him every thing was subordinate to religion, or rather he did all that 
he did as a part of his religious duty. 

The limits of the presbytery of Hanover originally comprehended the 
whole of Virginia, and a considerable part, if not the whole, of North 
Carolina. Through this great territory, there were scattered numerous 
settlements of Protestant Dissenters, besides many who had originally 
belonged to the established church, but had chosen to join the Dissenters. 
It was a vast charge to be committed to Davies and his five brethren of the 
presbytery. Yet there was no part of it which seems to have been neglected 
by them. Davies made his influence to be felt every where; he transfused 
his own spirit into the bosoms of his associates, and roused them by the 
force of his example. The presbytery met about four times a year; and 
from one meeting to another, a committee was appointed to attend to any 
business that might occur. Every movement gave tokens of a zeal that 
nothing could damp, of a perseverance that nothing could exhaust. The 
popularity of Davies in Virginia was almost unbounded. He was urged to 
preach in almost all the settled parts of the State. ‘The presbytery, willing 
to gratify the people as far as possible, at every session directed Mr. D. 
to supply a number of vacancies. Indeed, this was carried so far, that 
Davies’s congregation in Hanover earnestly remonstrated against it, con- 
tending that he should not be appointed to supply vacancies, unless his 
congregation were provided for in his absence. 

On the 22d of March, 1758, the Rev. Jonathan Edwards, president of 
the college of New Jersey, died. ‘Some of the trustees,” says Mr. Davies, 
“to my great surprise, had some thoughts of me, upon the first vacancy | 
that happened. But knowing the difficulty of my removal, and being very 
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unwilling to bereave my congregation, they made an attempt, upon president 
Edwards’s death, to furnish the college with another; and therefore chose 
the Rev. Mr. Lockwood, [of Wethersfield, Conn.] a gentleman of worthy 
character. But being disappointed as to him, they elected me on the 
16th of last August, [1758,] and were at the trouble and expense of 
sending two messengers to solicit the affair with me and the presbytery. 
I can honestly say, never any thing cast me into such anxious perplexities. 
Never did I feel myself so much in need of divine direction, nor so destitute 
of it. My difficulty was not to find out my own inclination, which was 
pre-engaged to Hanover, but the path of duty; and the fear of mistaking 
it in so important a term of life, kept me uneasy night and day. I sub- 
mitted the matter to the presbytery, and gave them an honest representation 
of it, as far as it was known to me. As I was at an entire loss in my own 
mind to discover my duty, I could not, upon the authority of my own 
judgment, approve or reject their decision; but cheerfully acquiesced in it, 
and ‘sent it, with my own negative answer, to the board of trustees, and 
expected never to hear any more about it. But the trustees, to my still 
greater surprise, made a second application, requesting I would act as 
vice-president during the winter, till the synod should sit, when the judg- 
ment of the presbytery might be referred to the higher judicature. After 
amaking all the inquiries in my power to discover what was my duty in so 
perplexing a case, I thought I had certainly found out the will of God, and 
returned an absolute refusal in the strongest terms, transferring all my 
interest at the board to another gentleman, [Mr. Finley,] whom I looked 
upon as incomparably better qualified for the place, and of whose election 
I then had considerable hopes. But how was I surprised and struck to 
receive a third application in more importunate terms than ever.” 

The matter was. referred to the synod of New York and Philadelphia, 
who dissolved the relation between Mr. Davies and his people, and directed 
his removal by an almost unanimous vote. 

Mr. Davies entered on his office as president of thé college, on the 
26th of September, 1759. He remained in this office a few days more 
than eighteen months. During this short period, his reputation, talents 
and services were of incalculable benefit to the institution. His popularity 
in the church to which he belonged was great and unrivalled. He was 
highly respected by other religious denominations, and was personally and 
favorably known to the friends of the college in Britain, as well as in this 
country. He was in the full vigor of life, with a mind capacious and 
ardent, and with habits of activity and energy fully established by time 
and use. He devoted all his faculties unremittingly to the service of the 
college, and was instrumental in introducing into it some of the best 
permanent usages; and indeed every change he made was a manifest 
improvement. A poet and orator himself, he turned the attention of his 
pupils to the cultivation of English composition and eloquence, with great 
effect. 

The number of students under his administration cannot be exactly 
ascertained. It probably did not, at any one time, exceed one hundred ; 
and-at his death it must have come very little short of that number. 

His death has been attributed to his being unskilfully bled. It was more 
probably precipitated by his unremitting application to study, and to the 
duties of his, office. His previous situation had afforded little leisure, and 
comparatively few means, for the cultivation of general science. It was 
natural, therefore, that even his friends should have had some doubts of his 
complete preparation to fill and adorn the new sphere in which he was 
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called to move. To qualify himself for this, his application to study was 
intense and unremitted. He rose by break of day, and seldom retired till 
midnight. The habit of his body being plethoric, his health had, for some 
years, greatly depended on the exercise of riding, to which he was, from 
necessity, much habituated in Virginia. ‘This salutary exercise had, from 
the time he took charge of the college, been almost entirely relinquished. 
Towards the close of January, 1761, he was seized with a bad cold, for 
which he was bled. ‘The same day he transcribed for the press his sermon 
on the death of George I]. The day following he preached twice in the 
college chapel. The arm in which he had been bled became much inflamed, 
and his febrile tendencies were greatly increased. On the morning of the 
succeeding Monday, he was seized, while at breakfast, with violent chills, 
succeeded by an inflammatory fever, which terminated his earthly existence 
on the 4th of February, 1762. The violence of the disease deprived him 
of the exercise of his reason, through the greater part of his sickness. Had 
it been otherwise, his friends and the public would, in all probability, have 
been gratified with an additional evidence of the power of the gospel, in 
supporting the soul in the near prospect of death and eternity. In his 
delirium, he manifested what were the objects which chiefly occupied his 
mind. His faltering tongue was continually uttering some expedient, to 
promote the good of the church and the world. 

His death was greatly and extensively lamented. An affectionate tribute 
was paid to his memory by his successor, Dr. Finley, in a sermon preached 
on the occasion from Rom. xiv. 7, 8, and printed at the request of the 
trustees of the college. The Rev. David Bostwick,* of New York, the 
dear and intimate friend of Mr. Davies, had been intrusted by him with 
the printing of the sermon on the death of George II. Mr. B. accompanied 
the publication of the sermon with a preface, in which the talents, piety 
and usefulness of Mr. Davies were exhibited with great warmth. Dr. Gib- 
bons of London, to whom his MS. sermons were committed for publication, 
and who had been for several years his correspondent, preached a funeral 
sermon, which he published with that of Dr. Finley, in the beginning of the 
first volume of the sermons of Davies. 


The first characteristic of president Davies, which we notice, was his 
glowing and eminent piety. It pervaded his preaching, his studies, his 
pastoral intercourse, his conversation, and all his actions. Next to his 
ardent emotions, humility was the most prominent trait in his religious 
character. Writing to Dr. Gibbons he says, “I desire seriously to devote 
to God and my dear country, all the labors of my head, my heart, my hand 
and pen; and if he pleases to bless any of them, I hope I shall be thankful, 
and wonder at his condescending grace. Oh! my dear brother, could we 
spend and be spent, all our lives, in painful, disinterested, indefatigable 
service for God and the world, how serene and bright would it render the 
swift approaching eve of life! I am laboring to do a little to save my 
country, and, which is of much more consequence, to save souls from 
death—from that tremendous kind of death which a soul can die. I have 
had but little success of late, but blessed be God, it surpassed my. expecta- 
tion, and much more my desert.. Some of my brethren labor to better 
purpose. The pleasure of the Lord prospers in their hands.” Again, 
“As for myself, [ am just striving not to live in vain. I entered the 


* Mr. Bostwick was born in New Milford, Conn., in 1721, graduated ut Yale college in 1740, settled in 
the ministry in Jamaica, L.I., installed pastor of the Presbyterian church in New York, where he died, 
Nov. 1773, aged 52. 
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ministry with such a sense of my unfitness for it, that I had no sanguine 
expectations of success. Anda condescending God, O-how condescending! 
has made me much more serviceable than ! could hope. But alas! my 
brother, I have but little, very little, true religion. My advancements in 
holiness are small, extremely small. I feel what I confess, and am sure 
it is true, and not the rant of excessive or affected humility. It is an easy 
thing to make a noise in the world, to flourish and harangue, to dazzle the 
crowd, and set them all agape; but secretly to imbibe the spirit of Chris- 
tianity, to maintain a secret walk with God, to be holy as he is holy, this 
is the labor, this is the work. I beg the assistance of your prayers in so 
grand and important an enterprize. The difficulty of the ministerial work 
seems to grow on my hands. Perhaps once in three or four months I 
preach in some measure as I could wish; that is, I preach as in the sight 
of God, and as if I were to step from the pulpit to the supreme tribunal. 
I feel my subject. I melt into tears, or I shudder with horror, when I 
denounce the terrors of the Lord. I glow, I soar in sacred ecstasies, when 
the love of Jesus is my theme, and, as Mr. Baxter was wont to express it, 
in lines more striking to me than all the fine poetry in the world, 


‘I preach as if I ne’er should preach again; 
And as a dying man to dying men.’ 


But alas! my spirits soon flag, my devotions languish, and my zeal cools. 
It is really an afflictive thought, that I serve so good a Master with so much 
inconstancy ; but so it is, and my soul mourns upon that account.” 

In another letter, he says: ‘‘I am laboring to do a little good in the 
world. But alas! I find I am but of little use and importance. I have 
many defects, but none gives me so much pain and mortification as my slow 
progress in personal holiness. ‘This is the grand qualification of the office 
we sustain, as well as for that heaven we hope for, and I am shocked at 
myself when I see how little I have of it.” 

In a letter, dated Hanover, Sept. 12, 1757, he says: ‘Tam just begin- 
ning to creep back from the valley of the shadow of death, to which I 
made a very near approach a few days ago. I was seized with a most 
violent fever, which came to a crisis in a week, and now it is much abated, 
though I am still confined to my chamber. Blessed be my Master’s name, 
this disorder found me employed in his service. It seized me in the pulpit, 
like a soldier wounded in the field. This has been a busy summer with 
me. In about two months, I rode about 500 miles, and preached about 
forty sermons. ‘This affords me some pleasure in the review. But, alas! 
the mixture of sin, and of many nameless imperfections that run through 
and corrupt all my services, give me shame, sorrow, and mortification. 
My fever made unusual ravages on my understanding, and rendered me 
frequently delirious, and always stupid. But when I had any little sense 
of things, I generally felt pretty calm and serene, and death, that mighty 
terror, was disarmed. Indeed, the thought of leaving my dear family des- 
titute, and my flock shepherdless, made me often start back and cling to 
life ; but in other respects, death appeared a kind of indifferency to me. 
Formerly I have wished to live longer, that I might be better prepared for 
heaven, but this consideration had but very little weight with me. After a 
long trial, I found this world is a place so unfriendly to the growth of every 
thing divine and heavenly, that [ was afraid, if I should live longer, 1 . 
should be no better fitted for heaven than Iam. Indeed, I have hardly 
any hopes of ever making any great attainments in holiness, while in this 
world, though I should Le doomed to stay in it as long as Methuselah. O 
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my good Master, if I may dare to call thee so, I am afraid I shall never 
serve thee on this side the region of perfection. The thought grieves me, 
it breaks my heart, but I can hardly hope better. But if I have the least 
spark of true piety in my breast, I shall not always labor under this com- 
plaint. No, my Lord, I shall yet serve thee—serve thee through an 
immortal duration, with the activity, the fervor, the perfection of the rapt 
seraph that adores and burns. I very much suspect that this desponding 
view of the matter is wrong. J only relate it as an unusual reason for my 
willingness to die. In my sickness I found the unspeakable importance of 
a Mediator in a religion for sinners. O! I could have given you the word 
of a dying man for it, that that Jesus whom you preach, is indeed a neces- 
sary, and an all-sufficient Saviour. Indeed, he is the only support for a 
departing soul. None but Curist. None but Curisr. Had I as many 
good works as Abraham or Paul, I would not have dared to build my hopes 
on such a quicksand, but only on this firm, eternal rock. I am rising up, 
my brother, with a desire to recommend him better to my fellow-sinners 
than I have done. But alas! [ hardly hope to accomplish it. He has 
done a great deal more by me already than | ever expected, and infinitely 
more than [ deserved. But he never intended me for great things. He 
has beings both of my own and of superior order that can perform him 
more worthy service. O! if I might but untie the latchet of his shoes, or 
draw water for the service of his sanctuary, it is enough for me. Iam no 
angel, nor would [ murmur because [am not. My strength fails me, and 
I must give over. Pray for me—write to me—love me living and dying— 
on earth and in heaven.” 

Mr. Davies was among the brightest patterns of the domestic virtues. 
The example of his excellent mother made an indelible impression upon 
him. He looked on the most important blessings of his life as an immediate 
answer to her prayers.* As a husband, he was kind, tender, and cordial ; 
mingling a genuine and manly fondness with a delicate respect, Rev. Dr. 
John Rodgers, one of his most intimate friends, says: ‘I never saw him 
angry during several years of unbounded intimacy, though I have repeatedly 
known him to be ungenerously treated.” In a letter to a friend, he says: 
** We have now three sons and two daughters, whose young minds as they 
are opening, I am endeavoring to cultivate with my own hand, unwilling to 
trust them to a stranger ; and I find the business of education much more 
difficult than I expected. My dear little creatures sob, and drop a tear 
now and then, under my instructions, but Iam not so happy as to see 
them under deep and lasting impressions of religion; and this is the great- 
est grief they afford me. Grace cannot be communicated by natural 
descent ; and if it could, they would receive but little from me.’+ _ 

President Davies was remarkably generous and catholic in his sentiments. 
‘He considered the visible kingdom of Christ,” remarks Dr. Finley, “as 
extended beyond the boundaries of this or that particular denomination, 


* At the time of his death, this venerable woman made a part of his family. When the corpse of her 
gon was laid in the coftin, she stood over it in the presence of a number of friends, for some minutes, viewing 
it attentively, and then said : “ There is the son of my prayers and my hopes, my only son, my only earthly 
support. But there is the will of God, and I am satisfied.” This eminent saint was taken into the 
family of the Rev. Dr. Rodgers, of New York, and by him was treated with the utmost kindness and venera- 
tion, till her death. ; 2 f : 

+ Mr. Davies’s widow returned to her friends in Virginia, and remained there till her death. Hlis eldest 
son, Col. Wm. Davies, graduated at the college of New Jersey, in 1765. He settled as a lawyer, in Norfolk, 
Va. Inthe revolution he was an officer of distinguished merit, and possessed, in an eminent degree, the 
confidence of Washington. He was a man of a powerful and highly cultivated mind. He died a few years 
since, leaving one daughter. Juhn Rodgers Davies, graduated at the same college, in 1769, and settled as a 
lawyer in Sussex county, Va. Samuel, the third son, was settled in Petersburg, Va.,and died there several 
years since. An unmarried daughter was living a few years ago. Several of his grandchildren are living. 
Dr. Rice mentions one at Petersburg, as lending him a MS. of her grandfather. 
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and never supposed that his declarative glory was wholly dependent on the 
religious community which he most approved. Hence he gloried more in 
being a Christian than in being a Presbyterian, though he was the latter 
from principle. His truly catholic address to the established clergy of 
Virginia, is a demonstration of the sincere -pleasure it would have given 
him, to have heard that Curtsr was preached, and substantial religion, 
common Christianity promoted by those ‘who walked not with him,’ and 
whom he judged in other points to be mistaken. His benevolent heart 
could not be so soured, nor his enlarged soul so contracted, as to value men 
from circumstantial distinctions, but according to their personal worth.” 

The eminence of Mr. Davies's character as the head of a college was 
generally acknowledged. In his administration, the firmness of authority 
was tempered with benignity, mildness, and condescension. He watched 
over his pupils with the tender solicitude of a father. He repressed their 
youthful irregularities by the gentlest methods possible ; nor did he ever 
inflict punishment, without evident reluctance and pain. ‘The consequence 
was, that he was equally revered and loved by every member of his literary 
family. They esteemed it a privilege to be under his care. In his method 
of instruction, there was something unusually captivating. Conveying his 
ideas with the utmost facility, and, by the aid of a lively imagination, im- 
parting the charms of novelty even to common subjects, he could not fail 
to rivet the attention of his pupils. He communicated to them of his intel- 
lectual treasures without reserve. At the same time, he considered religion 
as unspeakably the brightest of all accomplishments ; the only sure founda- 
tion either of usefulness or honor. He therefore bent his principal atten- 
tion, as every instructor should, to impress the youthful mind with the 
importance of this object. He seized with avidity every cccasion to incul- 
cate on his pupils, in private, the worth of their souls, and the pressing 
necessity of their immediately securing the blessings of salvation. ‘Towards 
the close of a new year’s sermon, he says: “I beg leave of my promiscuous 
auditory, to employ a few minutes in addressing myself to my important 
family, whom my paternal affection would always single out from the rest, 
even when I am speaking in general terms to a mixed crowd. Therefore, 
my dear charge, my pupils, my children, and every tender and endearing 
name=ye young immortals, ye embryo angels, or infant fiends, ye blooming, 
lovely, fading flowers of human nature, the hope of your parents and friends, 
of church and state ; the hope, joy, and glory of your teachers! hear one 
that loves you; one that has nothing to do in the world, but to promote 
your best interest; one that would account this the greatest blessing he 
could enjoy in his pilgrimage; and whose nights and days are sometimes 
made almost equally restless, by his affectionate anxieties for you. Hear 
him upon a subject in which you are most deeply interested; a subject the 
most important that even an apostle or an angel could address you upon, 
and that is, the right improvement of time, the present time, and preparation 
for eternity.” 

The public and official appearance of President Davies was marked with 
dignity, decorum, and elegance. His performances at anniversary com- 
mencements reflected equal honor on himself and the institution, and 
highly gratified the crowded auditories, which those occasions brought 
together. 

President Davies was not more than fourteen years in public life ; for he 
probably began to preach in his twenty-third year, and died a little after he 
had completed his thirty-sixth. And when it is considered how imperfect 
was his early education, how numerous were the difficulties with which he 
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always had to contend, and yet to what eminence he rose, and what exten- 
sive and lasting good he effected, where shall we find an individual whose 
talents, or whose holy zeal and fidelity, we shall have greater reason to 
admire? That he had the advantage of genius, no one can doubt. But 
let it not be forgotten, that he was as much distinguished by laborious and 
Incessant application to study, as by the facility with which he made his 
attainments. He disliked to preach if he could avoid it, without careful 
preparation. Sometimes, when pressed to speak extemporaneously, he 
replied : ‘‘ It is a dreadful thing to talk nonsense in the name of the Lord.” 
Nor was he one of those who boasted how easily and rapidly his sermons 
were composed. He is known to have declared, that “every discourse of 
his which he thought worthy of the name of a sermon, cost him four days’ 
hard study in the preparation.” “* It was by this combination of talent and 
diligence,” remarks Dr. Green, ‘that he became, probably, the most elo- 
quent and accomplished pulpit orator that our country has ever produced ; 
and what was infinitely more important and desirable, was more successful 
in winning souls to Christ, than almost any other individual of the day in 
which he lived; for his sermons have been benefiting thousands and tens 
of thousands, since his death; and are likely to do so, while the language 
in which they are written, shall be in use.” 

The collection of sermons, in three volumes octavo, published by 
Dr. Gibbons, has passed through very numerous editions, both in this coun- 
try and in Britain. The ninth edition was published forty-five years ago. 
Perhaps there are no sermons in the English language which have been 
more read, and for which there has been so steady a demand, for more than 
sixty years. Yet these sermons were almost wholly posthumous in their 
publication, They are not distinguished by minute accuracy of language, 
by finished periods, nor are they wholly free from pomp and declamation. 
His style, though rich and entertaining, is probably rather a dangerous 
model for imitation. Yet there is every where so much just thinking, such 
powerful reasoning, such pungent addresses to the conscience and the 
heart, with such an unction of holy love, that the reader soon ceases to 
attend to any thing but the subject discussed, and is carried delightfully 
along by the powerful charm of genius and piety. A chief excellence is 
that they abound in clear, forcible, and affecting delineations of the great 
doctrines of the gospel, in union with the very spirit of love and meekness. 
It is said, that he seldom preached without producing some visible emotions 
in great numbers present; and seldom, without some saving impressions 
being left on one or more of his auditory. ; 

We close with an extract of a letter addressed to the writer of this 
sketch, by the Rev. Dr. Benjamin H. Rice, of Princeton, New Jersey. 

“TI suppose you have ample evidence of the power and popularity of 
President Davies as a preacher. In this indeed, consisted his great supe- 
riority. I have seen persons who heard his sermon on the Final Judgment. 
They said is was delivered under the oaks that shaded his church, to about 
five thousand people ; and that when they were dismissed, they dispersed in 
their carriages, on horseback, and on foot, without uttering a single word— 
all seemed so absorbed with the awful theme. ; 

‘I have no means of ascertaining the amount of his success, but there is 
abundant proof that his preaching was blessed to the conversion of many 
souls, both among the white people and the colored. Indeed, he paid 
special attention to the slaves; contrived to have many of them taught to 
read, and obtained for them from the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel, religious books, particularly a number of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. 
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I have seen some of the old slaves that were brought into the church under 
his ministry. ‘They were venerable not only for age but for Christian 
experience and intelligence, and remembered their pastor with strong 
affection. 

‘«« The influence of Davies is one of the most interesting aspects in which 
he can be remembered. He still lives by a propagated influence in many 
hearts, not only in Virginia, but also in Tennessee and Kentucky. his 
may be seen not only in the pleasure with which’he is spoken of, but in 
his name given to the sons from one generation to another, and in the delight 
with which his sermons are read and handed down from father to son.” 


Norr.—A collected and uniform edition of the works of President Davies is a great 
desideratum. Drs. J. H. Rice and Green mention important papers which have been 
overlooked. Some of his poems are well worthy of being included. The individual who 
shall undertake this work will deserve well of the church and of his country. He should 
make a personal investigation of the places where Davies resided,—Neweastle in Dela- 
ware, Princeton in New Jersey, and the scenes of the labors of Davies in Virginia— 
examining the records of the college of New Jersey, and of the ecclesiastical bodies with 
which the president was connected. Something might possibly be found in Nottingham, 
Pa., and among the papers of Dr. Gibbons of London. The works should inctude some 
account of the descendants of President Davies. It is not honorable to the country, that 
while the memorials of her greatest general are carefully prepared and elegantly pub- 
lished, many of the memorials of one of her most distinguished pulpit orators, should be 
left to decay and utter loss. 


A COLORED SELF-TAUGHT MAN. 


Rev. Dr. Coorry of Granville, Mass. has prepared and published some 
very interesting sketches of the life and character of a colored clergyman, 
who was, for many years, minister of large and respectable congregations of 
people almost exclusively white. ‘The biographer was long and intimately 
acquainted with. the subject of his sketches, and has exhibited good judg- 
ment in the selection and arrangement of his materials, and in his own 
interspersed remarks. Rev. Dr. Sprague of Albany has prefixed some 
appropriate introductory observations. ‘Lemurn Haynes was-born at 
West Hartford, Conn. July 18, 1753. His father was of unmingled African 
extraction, his mother a white woman of respectable ancestry. Haynes 
bore the name of neither father nor mother, but probably of the man under 
whose roof he received his birth. When five months old, he was bound as 
a servant to Dea. David Rose of Granville, Mass. till he was twenty-one 
years of age. He was treated with singular affection by his master and 
mistress, and carefully instructed in the principles of the Christian religion. 
As a servant-boy, Haynes was strictly faithful. At length, he discovered 
such prudence in the management of his master’s business, that the super- 
intendence of it was almost wholly committed to him. ‘The remark has 
been a thousand times repeated, that ‘ Lemuel Haynes got his education in - 
the chimney corner.’ This is literally true. While his comrades were 
sporting in the streets and even round the door, you might see him sitting 
on his block with his book in his hand. Evening after evening, he plied his 
studies by fire-light, having laid in a store of pine-knots for the purpose. 
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Here he almost literally devoured his spelling-book and psalter. He could 
refer with nearly infallible accuracy to the book, chapter and verse of the 
Bible where most of the texts bearing on the essential doctrines of the gos- 
pel may be found. He could repeat large portions of Young’s Night 
Thoughts, and of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns. One day, on meeting a 
school-mate, he said, ‘ How do you succeed in your studies?’ On hearing 
the reply, Haynes said, ‘I make it my rule to know something more every 
night than I knew in the morning.’ 

Haynes early became pious, and joined the Congregational church in 
Granville, under the charge of the Rev. Mr. Smith. He soon gave deci- 
sive evidence of true conversion, and became very useful in the promotion 
of piety and morality among his friends and neighbors. In 1774, he en- 
listed as a‘ minute-man,’ in the revolutionary army. Soon after the battle 
of Lexington, he joined Washington’s army at Roxbury. The next year, 
he was a volunteer in the expedition against Ticonderoga. He then re- 
turned to his agricultural labors at Granville. By diligent study in the 
evenings, and by rising early in the morning, he had made considerable 
proficiency in theology. In the family of Dea. Rose, Saturday evening 
was employed in a religious manner. Occasionally, young Haynes was 
deputed to read a sermon of Watts, Doddridge, Whitefield or Davies, One 
evening, being called upon to read, he slipped into the book his own written 
sermon, and read it to the family. he deacon was greatly delighted with 
the discourse, and, his eyes being dim, he had no suspicion of any thing 
having happened out of the ordinary course. He inquired, ‘ Lemuel, is it 
Davies’s sermon, or Watts’s, or Whitefield’s ?’ Haynes blushed, and hesi- 
tated, but was obliged to confess the truth, ‘It is Lemuel’s sermon.’ Dr. 
Cooley has given us this discourse, and it is certainly a sound, and well- 
prepared performance. This incident brought young Haynes very favora- 
bly into notice. He had always been regarded as a youth of uncommon 
purity, amiableness and humility. The parish being destitute of a minister, 
he was frequently called upon to read approved sermons, and to lead in the 
devotional exercises. He was soon encouraged to look forward to the 
Christian ministry. He commenced his studies with the Rev. Danie] Far- 
rand of Canaan, Ct., with whom he obtained a good knowledge of the 
Latin and English languages, and of the composition of sermons. He 
thoroughly read the Greek Testament and the Septuagint with the Rev. 
William Bradford of Wintonbury, Conn. November 20, 1780, he was 
licensed to preach the gospel, when he was twenty-seven years of age. His 
first sermon was preached at Wintonbury. He then labored five years in 
Middle Granville, Mass., with great acceptance. Nota few were savingly 
benefited through his honored instrumentality. November 22, 1783, he 
was married to Miss Elizabeth Babbit, a well-educated and pious white lady 
of Granville, under circumstances which met the unanimous approbation of 
ministers and others. Nine children survive. All but one are hopefully 
pious. One son is a farmer, one a physician, and one a lawyer. In Nov. 
1785, Mr. Haynes was ordained as an evangelist, in Torrington, Conn., 
where he continued preaching the gospel about two years. In the spring 
of 1788, he was ordained to the pastoral office in the west parish of Rut- 
land, Vt. Here he remained greatly useful and honored, till, on account of 
some political excitement, he was dismissed, at his own request, April 19, 
1818. A great part of the church at West Rutland were his spiritual chil- 
dren. He had gathered more than three hundred into it, and had seen the 
parish rise under his influence and labors to a state of great respectability. 
For the four following years, he labored at the delightful village of Man- 
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chester, Vt., the residence of governor Richard Skinner, of Joseph Burr, 
and other intelligent men. From February, 1822, till his death, 28th of 
September, 1833, he preached the gospel in Granville, IN® Yeu" fliselast 
words were, ‘I love my wife, | love my children, but I love my Saviour 
better than all.’ ; 

We commend this volume to our readers as one of great interest. No 
one can read it without advantage. It shows that no circumstances are so 
depressed and discouraging as to be insuperable to one who has determina- 
tion, and a spirit of unyielding perseverance. Haynes triumphed over three 
most formidable obstacles—illegitimacy—color—want of early school in- 
struction. Who, then, need to be disheartened? He rose to eminence, 
not by original genius, but by a hamble deportment, by indefatigable exer- 
tion, and by that blessing of Heaven which is denied to none who ask 
for it. 


ADAM SCHALL, MISSIONARY TO CHINA. 


Translated from the French of Abel-Rémusat. 


Jean Apam Scuwatt, a learned jesuit and missionary to China, was born at 
Cologne, in 1591. In 1611, he went to Rome, and took the religious habit. After 
he had studied theology and mathematics many years, he embarked for China, 
in company with Trigault, who was now returning, and reached China in 1622, 
He landed in the province of Shen-si, and resided for several years at Si-’an- 
fou. He employed himself without intermission in his apostolic duties and the 
study of the sciences which are connected with astronomy. He directed the 
construction of a church, which had been built, partly by the aid of the new 
converts, and partly by the assistance of the Chinese who had not embraced 
the faith of the missionary, but who wished to bear a part in che missionary 
work, solely in consequence of the imterest which had been awakened in the 
study of mathematics. 

The reputation which he had acquired by his scientific knowledge was the 
occasion of his being called at an early day to the court, where he had the 
charge of reducing the imperial calendar, in connection with the padre Rho, till 
the death of the latter, when Schall took the entire direction. He performed 
this duty with ability, during the consecutive reigns of three emperors, in the 
Ming dynasty, and of two others in the Tartar dynasty. It was in the reign of 
the first Mantchou sovereign, named by Europeans Chun-tchi, that Schall ob- 
tained a much higher degree of estimation and favor. He was then nominated 
directing counsellor in the department of celestial affairs, where (in connection 
with other missionaries) he was president of the tribunal of mathematics, with 
the particular title of master of the abstruse doctrines. 'This title was rendered 
the more honorable as it enabled him to connect various Chinese distinctions 
which it would be difficult to render into French. It must be added that the 
emperor held Schall personally in great consideration ; that he came four times 
into the study of the missionary in order to enter into familiar conversation 
with him ; that, in his visits, he sat on the couch of the learned jesuit, and that 
he amused himself in admiring the elegance of the church, and in tasting the 
fruits of the garden which Schall had planted. 

Schall took advantage of these royal favors in promoting the cause of the 
mission. He obtained a decree for the free publication of Christianity, which 
so increased the number of converts, that in fourteen years, 1650-1664, 100,000 
Chinese were baptized. On the death of Chun-tchi, the hopes which the happy 
commencement had allowed the missionaries to indulge, very soon vanished. 
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The regent, who governed the empire, during the minority of Khang-hi, began 
a persecution against the Christians, in which Schall was one of the first victims. 
He was accused of having had the audacity of holding up a crucifix in venera- 
tion, before the image of the deceased emperor. With his three companions, 
he was thrown into irons, dragged, during nine months, from tribunal to tribu- 
nal, and finally condemned to be strangled, and cut into ten thousand pieces, for 
having omitted certain rites prescribed in the sepulture of an imperial prince. 

This sentence was on the point of being carried into execution, when a comet, 
which in the meantime had made its appearance, an earthquake, and a confla- 
gration which destroyed four hundred rooms of the palace, were regarded as 
manifest signs of the divine displeasure, and of the innocence of the prisoners. 
They were, therefore, set at liberty. Schall, however, profited little by this 
release. He was already seized with paralysis; he was then accused anew, and 
carried, his neck being placed in a kind of movable iron collar, called cangue, 
to two tribunals. All these fatigues contributed to exhaust his strength; and 
he expired on the 10th moon of the 8th year of Khang-hi, 15th of August, 1669. 

That happened in relation to Schall which has occurred to many other illus- 
trious personages. After death, honors were heaped on a man who had been 
persecuted during his life. The ceremony in respect to his sepulture was regu- 
lated by high authority. There were expended on it 524 ounces of silver, about 
3,930 frances; and an officer was directed to preside. The astronomical calen- 
dar left in the hands of Schall, fell, after a short time, into those of a very igno- 
rant Chinese, named Yang-kouang-sian. But the errors which abounded in 
his work compelled its prompt restoration to the missionaries. Verbiest, a 
true successor of Schall, undertook the labor. He also had direction of the 
casting of pieces of artillery ; in like manner as Schall had done, in 1636, on 
the first incursion of the Tartars into the interior of the empire. 

Schall had taken the Chinese name of Tang-jo-wang, and the surname of 
Tao-wei. It was with this twofold name that he published his works in the 
Chinese language, to the number of twenty-four, mostly relative to the subjects 
of astronomy, optics, and geometry. There has been attributed to him the 
composition of 150 volumes in Chinese. This number is greatly exaggerated. 
Those which were really published were very considerable; and one cannot 
but find occasion of surprise, that he could devote himself with so great 
assiduity to labors so difficult, since these did not cause any relaxation from 
the principal duties of his profession. In the time of his highest popularity, 
he did not cease to catechise. The following is an instance of his zeal. In 
order to receive the confession of two prisoners, in confinement, and sentenced 
to death, he disguised himself in the habit of a coal-man, and under the pretext 
that the roughness of the season had suggested his attire, he entered into the 
prison, his bag on his back, as if to sell his merchandise. 

Some of his Chinese treatises are at Paris in the royal library ; and there is 
extracted from his letters an historical narration of the origin and progress of 
the missions of the jesuits to China; the same rendered into Latin in Vienna, 
in 1665, in 8vo. The portrait of Schall has been engraved, and is in the 
Chine illustrée of Kircher, p. 154. 
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HISTORICAL SKETCH OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


[Prepared by Alden Bradford, Esq., late Secretary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. ] 


Severat of the principal characters in the company, by which Massachu- 
setts colony was first settled, in 1630, were men of learning. It has been said, 
and it is believed justly, that there was as great a proportion of them who 
had received a classical and collegiate education, as were to be found in most 
parts of England, when they emigrated. The whole number of those who came 
into the colony between 1628 and 1630 inclusive, has been estimated at 2,000 ; 
and within the next three years, about the same number was added to the colo- 
ny. Among them were not less than twenty who had been educated in some 
university in England ; and the most of these were clergymen who, for their 
learning and education, were inferior to very few then in the parent country. 
And many others among the laity were well educated persons, though few of 
these had been favored with the measure of literature to be attained in 
a university. They may, however, justly be ranked among the friends of 
learning. The religious disputes of that period, in Europe, had led many, 
not educated in a university, to extensive reading and to the study of the 
ancient languages, and thus had convinced them of the importance of classical 
and general literature. The principal men in Plymouth colony, also, appear to 
have been fully impressed with the benefit and importance of a learned educa- 
tion. Among them, Brewster only had been educated in an university; but 
several others of the company were acquainted with the ancient languages, 

‘and justly appreciated the uses of human learning in the cause of Christianity. 
It is also well known, that the leading object in settling New England, was 
religion ; and the free enjoyment of the privilege of religious worship and in- 
struction according to the word of God. Piety was the predominant and ruling 
motive. Yet so far from charging the first and early settlers with fanaticism, 
we have just cause to approve and commend them, in that they provided all 
proper human means for the maintenance of pure religion. They perceived the 
necessity of having alearned clergy, who would be able to convince gainsayers 
and to stop the mouths of opposers, whether of the hierarchy, or of wild and ig- 
norant fanatics ; and their writings testify, that, in their opinion, men so quali- 
fied by learning were requisite for maintaining the peace of the church and 
promoting the edification of the faithful. With all their experimental and deep 
piety, they insisted on a learned education, in those who were set for the propa- 
gation and defence of the gospel. They would endure none but men of learning 
for public teachers and guides of the people : and this furnishes an apology for 
the magistrates who sometimes interfered, when it was found the people were 
disposed to choose or to encourage illiterate men as ministers of the gospel. 
The clergy were among the most zealous in favor of learning ; and their con- 
duct and views in this respect were entirely different from the Catholics, whose 
great desire. was to keep the people in ignorance. We cannot be surprised, 
that men of such characters and with such views, were desirous, even in the in- 
fancy of the colony, of providing permanent means for the support and diffusion 
of human learning. j ; 
We only wonder that, in their situation, whilst struggling almost for exist- 
ence, burdened with heavy expenses on account of their new and distant settle- 
ment, and thus necessarily obliged to make great sacrifices of property, they 
should have the resolution to found a college, or have obtained means to support 
it. And we must impute their zeal and their efforts, for the promotion of good 
learning, to the same cause that we do their readiness to endure privations and to 
meet perils, in building up a Christian community in this new world, It was a 
solemn sense of duty; it was the power of religious faith and principles, which 
animated and sustained them. Anda goodly number of them were learn- 
ed enough and wise enough to perceive that the permanence of the social 
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state, as well as of religious institutions, required the aid of well educated men, 
in all coming generations. As they did not expect miracles, though possessing 
strong faith in Providence, they would not neglect the proper means for securing 
these important ends. They had seen the evils, in a moral and religious view, 
of ignorance both in the clergy and people in England; and they knew from ex- 
perience, that it was only'to enable men to read and understand the Bible for 
themselves, and to be acquainted with the history of past ages, to prevent the 
reign of error and superstition. They left numerous declarations on record, in 
proof that such were their convictions. ‘It isan object near our hearts,’ they say, 
“to have an able and learned ministry when those of the present age are laid in 
their graves.’ In the strong language of the times, they said, ‘ that it was the de- 
vice of Satan to keep men in ignorance, especially of the holy scriptures in the 
original tongue, so that they might be deluded by fatal errors and deceived to 
the ruin of their souls.’ 

Sixty years after the college was founded, the Rev. Cotton Mather says, ‘our 
fathers foresaw that without a college to train up an able and learned ministry, the 
churches in New England must have been !ess than a business of one age, and soon 
have come to nothing. That the other hemisphere could not have sent us learned 
men enough for our necessities ; and without a nursery for such men among our- 
selves, darkness must have soon covered the land and gross darkness the people :’ 
and that it had been of great benefit both to church and commonwealth.—The 
learning there cultivated, he said, ‘was the salt of the nation.” The learned men 
of that day were sensible that true religion was friendly to literature and sci- 
ence, and that, in return, learning was a great support to true religion. The 
whole number educated at the college in this period, was about 460, and 250 of 
these were clergymen. 

The following is the language of President Oakes, (1680,) some years before 
the time of Mr. Mather. ‘The wisdom and foresight and care of our first 
leaders, for future times, was in nothing more conspicuous or admirable, than in 
the planting a nursery of learning ; and New England is enjoying the sweet 
fruits of it to this day. And it becomes our faithful and worthy patriots, who 
would tread in the steps of our pious fathers, to water what they planted.’ I may 
also refer to a writer of the colony, ofa still earlier day, and one indeed of the first 
resolute company of planters; and though his writings give no evidence of an 
academical education, they show his conviction of the importance of learning.* 
‘Towards the end of this year (1640) came over the Reverend and learned Mr. 
Henry Dunster ; before whose coming the Lord was pleased to provide a patron 
for a college, his provident hand being now no less visible, in pointing out a Pre- 
sident abundantly fitted to manage the work: and, asin all other passages of this 
history, Zion’s Saviour hath appeared, so especially in this work—the fountains of 
learning being in a great measure stopped in our native country, at this time, so 
that the sweet waters of Shiloh’s streams ordinarily pass into the churches there 
through the impure channels of prelatical pride, besides the filtht which the 
fountains themselves were encumbered with; insomuch that the Lord turned 
aside often from them, and refused the breathings of his blessed Spirit among 
them ; which caused Satan, in thése days of his transformation into an angel of 
light, to make it a means to dissuade people from the use of learning, that in the 
next generation they might be destitute of such helps as the Lord hath hitherto 
made use of, as chief means for the conversion of his people and building them 
up in the holy faith ; as also for breaking down the kingdom of antichrist. And 
verily had not the Lord been pleased to furnish New England with the means of 
learning, the work. would have been carried on heavily, and the hearts of godly 
parents would have sunk within them for their poor children, whom they must 
have left destitute of the means of grace. They are not among those who 
count ignorance the mother of devotion,t yet a, greater part of them have been de- 


* E, Johnson, author of ‘ Wonderworking Providence of Zion’s Saviour.’ 

_t Referring to the Universities, in which, long after the partial reformation took place in England po- 
pish errors were in some measure tolerated and taught. “ d 

+t The number of clergymen, who came to New England before 1642, has been estimated at about one 
hundred. Ofthese nearly twenty returned to England in the course ofa few years—thirty-six died in this 
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voted to the plough, and have had many difficulties to struggle with, in pro- 
viding for their families in this destitute place——Amidst all these difficulties, 
knowing that in this age many are out of conceit of learning, it was thought 
meet, that it-should speak for itself—Hereupon all who had tasted the sweet 
wine of wisdom’s drawing and fed on the dainties of knowledge, began to set 
their wits to work ; and as the progress of the work had a further dependence on 
other means in future, so now the end being fixed on a sure foundation, namely 
the glory of God and the good of his elect through the world, in vindicating the 
truths of Christ and promoting his glorious kingdom; means they know there 
are many thousands unperceived by mortal man, which Providence daily brings 
forth. Upon these resolutions, to work they go; and with thankfulness take up 
all lawful means, as they come to hand, and withal to let the world under- 
stand, that spiritual learning was the thing they chiefly desired, to sanctify the 
other and make the whole lump holy ; and that learning, being set uponits right 
object, might not contend for error instead of truth. But though the principal 
object of encouraging human learning was a regular succession of able pastors 
and teachers for the churches, it is evident that they deemed a classical education 
important for the legislator and the civil magistrate. Men of learning, if discreet 
and religious characters, were held in great respect, and always selected by the 
people for places of trust and authority in the government. ‘They thought it as 
necessary for the legislator and magistrate to be learned, as for those who were 
pillars in the church and teachers of religious doctrines and duties. ‘The learn- 
ed andthe wise were thought most important agents for the dignity and safety 
of the community. And in this respect, as well as in their ardent piety, their 
opinions and practice commend themselves highly to our imitation.* 

The first measure for establishing a literary institution in New England, was 
a grant of £400, by the magistrates and deputies of Massachusetts, in 1636, fora 
‘school, or college,’ at Cambridge (then called the New town) in that colony. It 
is probable that this sum was for the erection of a building, and not for a fund, 
nor for the support of the instructors.t For it is added, in the order of the 
magistrates (or assistants) and of the house of deputies, that £200 should be soon 
advanced, and the other moiety when the building should be finished. And it 
was, at the same time ordered, that Mr. Winthrop, Mr. Dudley, Mr. Bellingham, 
Mr. Humphrey, Mr. Harlackenden, Mr. Stoughton, Rev. Mr. Cotton, Mr. Wilson, 
Mr. Davenport, Mr. Weld, and Mr. Peters, be desired to carry the order into ef- 
fect.{ It is reasonable to suppose, that these distinguished men were among 
the most zealous friends of learning and of the seminary. But it does not 
appear, however, that they were then appointed for any other service than 
to bargain for and to oversee the erection of a suitable building. Sir Henry 
Vane, who came into the colony in 1635, was now (1636) the Governor; and no 
doubt was friendly to the college ; but other duties of a public nature might 
not have left him leisure to be on a committee for preparing the building. His 
not being named with the others of this time affords evidence that they were not 
meant to be the permanent governors of the institution; but agents for building 
the house for the college. In 1637, the General Court voted, that the school 
should be called a college; and Nathaniel Eaton was appointed the principal: 
and, on the bequest of Reverend John Harvard of Charlestown of nearly £800,§ it 
received the name of Harvarp Contece. This was a most seasonable donation, 


country before 1666. Within thirty-five years after Harvard College was founded, one hundred and twenty 
ministers were educated there, and more than thirty of these went to England and settled; but some of 
them came back to America after 1661. See also second note preceding. 

* None but well-edueated men were elected to places of high civil trust and power, in either of the 
New England colunies, at an early period, and but very seldom since. 

+ Whether it was then intended further to aid the school at the public expense, than to provide a build- 
ing, it is difficult now to decide ; and yet there can be no doubt that it was the design to aid and encourage 
it in all ways the colony might be able. 

The first six were magistrates—Humphrey was not long in the colony ; Harlackenden came over in 
1635, and died in a few years; Israel Stoughton was of Dorchester, and father of William Stoughton much 
distinguished in his day, 1680—1700, Weld and Peters returned to England in the time of the long Parlia- 
ment—Davenport was some time at New Haven and then in Boston. f 

§ The precisesum was £77917s. 2d. It does not appoar that it was specially applied, or that any condi- 
tions were connected with the bequest. 
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and encouraged the friends of the school to make still further efforts for its 
liberal endowment. In 1639, the Legislature granted five hundred acres of 
land to Mr. Eaton, the head of the institution, on condition that he should con- 
tinue bis labors therein; and the year following ordered the income from 
Charlestown Ferry, then from £30 to £50 a year, to be appropriated towards the 
salary of the teachers. The sums paid by the pupils could not have been large, 
and it was the policy, no doubt, to tax them as moderately as possible. It soon 
appeared that Mr. Eaton was an unfit character for governing the college, on ac- 
count of his irritable and unhappy temper, though his competency as a classical 
scholar seems not to have been disputed.* He was dismissed from the college 
towards the close of the year 1639, for cruel treatment of his usher, and his 
general severity in the discipline ofthe students.t But the college did not long 
remain destitute of a principal. Mr. Eaton was censured and fined by the Gen- 
eral Court for the assault on his usher; and by the same authority was deprived 
of his office in the institution ; for there had then been no board of overseers or 
trustees of the college appointed.t{ The contemporary and early notices of Mr. 
Harvard are so brief, that it is not possible to gratify the laudable curiosity of the 
friends of learning and the university with a very satisfactory biography of one 
who ought to be gratefully remembered. It is only known that he came to this 
country in 1637, and resided in Charlestown till his decease, which was in Sep- 
tember 1638 ; that he had received a university education ; was a non-conformist 
or puritan clergyman; and preached occasionally in Charlestown during the 
short period he continued there, though it does not appear that he was the regu- 
lar pastor of the church.§ 

In addition to the sum given by Mr. Harvard, already mentioned, which was 
nearly a full moiety of his property, he bequeathed his library to the institution, 
consisting of three hundred and twenty volumes; which was a very acceptable 
present, especially as books were not then to be purchased in the colony. 

The example of Mr. Harvard induced many others to contribute to the funds 
or the library of the infant seminary. Several of the clergy presented books,|| 
which were as valuable, in most cases, as money ; most of the magistrates made 
contributions, though not in very large sums. Some pious men in England, 
friendly to the first settlers of Massachusetts also gave books or money, and the 
General Court continued to extend a fostering care to the college, by several 
grants of land at different times ; then, however of comparatively little value, 
and yielding but a small income. 


* Rev, Dr, Eliot, in his Biographical Dictionary, calls him Dr. Eaton; but by what authority, does not 
appear. 


» ¢ Corporal punishment was inflicted and expressly allowed for samo time (as it then was in England.) 
But there are no instances related since about the middle of the last century. Before that period ‘boxing 
and whipping were used ‘The late Judge David Sewall has told me, that Flint and Hancock (tutors) 
sometimes boxed the scholars when he was an undergraduate, 1752. 


} The act or order of the General Court, in 1636, appointing a committee ‘ to take care for a building for 
the school, or college,’ was very brief; and seems, when strictly construed, to give no other powers, and 
clearly not the power of filling vacancies in the committee or board. And yet in the act of 1642, it is said 
the former persons or committee were authorized ‘ to order the college ;’ But as several had removed out of the 
jurisdiction, the Court proceeded to form a board of overseers, and making them in fact a corporate body. 
—Power was granted with caution, by the General Court, in all these and other acts, or orders for the 
government of thecollege. They chose to retain a supervising and controlling authority over the institution 
in their own hands, and such has been the claim and practice to the present time. 


§ The first printing press in the English American colonies was established at Cambridge in 1638. It was 
particularly patronized by the government of the college ; and in 1662 was put under the inspection and 
censorship of a committes appointed by the General Court, one of whom was a clergyman and the other a 
layman, The General Court it appears could control the licensers of the press ; for when the latter had 
allowed the printing of a treatise of Thomas & Kempis, a Roman Catholic, the former interfered and 
forbid their proceeding. The Court also at that time ordered that no other printing press should be 
established within the colony.—Eliot's Indian Catechism and New Testament were printed at this press 
in 1653 and 1661; and in 1663, his Indian Bible, and some tracts on religious subjects for the use of the 
Indians, The Socicty in London for Propagating the Gospel in New England, of which Sir Robert Boyle 
a distinguished philosopher, was the president, was at the expense of printing these books in the Indian 
language, The same society contributed in a great measure to the support of Mr. Eliot, his son, Rev. M 
Bourne, Mayhew, Cotton and others, as missionaries among the Indian tribes. The first owner of the 
press was Rev. Joseph Glover, whom Governor Winslow of Plymouth colony engaged in 1636—7 to come 
to New England; but who died on his passage or in England, while preparing to come over. His widow 
and family came and brought the printing press, which was soon set up and used by Stephen Day. 

{| The most of the clergy had good librarios, though they consi i i ie't 
polemic divinity, ecclesiastical history, and Cilicsl Sou pit a iy toeaneeecetll 
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Among the early donors and benefactors of the institution, for fifty or sixty 
years, besides Mr. Harvard, were Captain Robert Keane; Sir Richard Salton- 
stall; Israel Stoughton ; Edward Hopkins, (some time governor of Connecticut 
colony,) who first gave £100 and afterwards £500 for the purchase of land, which, 
at a later period, was effected by buying a large tract now called Hopkinton ; 
Governor Eaton of New Haven; Mr Hobart, aschoolmaster ; a person unknown 
£50 ; donations to the library early amounted to £200; gentlemen in England 
also gave £150, for the benefit of the library; John Bulkley, A. M. gavea lot of 
land in Cambridge ; Major Robert Sedgwick and John Newgate of Boston; John 
Glover of Boston; Reverend John Wilson of Boston; Governor Bellingham ; 
John Doddridge of England; Henry Webb of Boston; Sir Kenelm Digby ; John 
Winthrop; Rev. Mr. Rogers of Rowley; Capt. Richard Sprague of Charles- 
town; Mr. John Ward of Ipswich; Richard Champney; William Pennoyer 
Esq., and Henry Ashurst, England; James Penn of Boston; some gentlemen 
of Portsmouth N. H. by the influence of Rev. Mr. Moody, gave £60 a year, for 
seven years; Lady Moulson; John Hull Esq. of Boston; Robert Cook of 
Charlestown ; Rey. Theophilus Gale, England, gave a large sum, and his library 
also, which was very large for a private library of that day; Sir Matthew Hol- 
worthy, England, was a very liberal benefactor ; Samuel Ward of Charlestown; 
Mr. Henry Clarke of Hadley; Richard Russell; Edward Jackson; Joseph 
Brown; Rev. Owen Stockton of England; Robert Thorner of England; Samuel 
Sewall of Boston; Wm. Brown of Salem, Wm. Brown, Jr.; Sir Robert Boyle, 
England; Eliakim Hutchinson, Boston; Nathaniel Hulton, England; Rev. 
Edmund Brown of Sudbury; Lieut. Gov. Wm. Stoughton (near the close of 
that century) gave a large sum, by which Stoughton Hall was built, which stood 
till the year 1781; Sir Thomas Temple,* England; Benjamin Gibbs, &c. &c. 
&c. Numerous other persons made contributions of small sums, among which 
were the magistrates of the colony, as they were able. There was also appli- 
cation made to all the towns in the colony ; and about £2,000, collected, viz. : Bos- 
ton £800. Cambridge £200. Charlestown £196. Salem £130. Braintree £87. 
Dorchester £67. Ipswich £60. Dedham £61. Watertown £41. Roxbury 
£37. Hadley £33. Springfield £18. Dover £33. Westfield £12. Chelms- 
ford £18. Hingham £19. Andover £12. Milton £14. Reading £30. Ha- 
verhill £18. Beverly £13. Hatfield £14. Woburn £27. Malden£10. Sud- 
bury £24. Concord £33. Rowley £40. Marblehead £9. Northampton £20. 
Weymouth £40. Lynn £20. Newbury £21. Marlborough £11. Billerica £12. 
Salisbury £17. Exeter £10. Kittery £22. &c. &c. 

Within a year from the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Reverend Henry Dunster 
was placed atthe head of the college and soon received the title of president.} 
Mr. Dunster came into the country in 1640; and the same year (in August) was 
appointed the principal officer and teacher in the seminary. He is represented 
as a man of sincere piety and a distinguished scholar. He received his educa- 
tion in one of the universities in England ; and was some time a regular clergy- 
man in that country, before coming to New England. He was well acquainted 
with the ancient and oriental languages; and his attainments were great in 
general literature. In all respects he was well qualified to preside over a lit- 
erary institution. As a theologian also, he hada high reputation. And this was 
most important in a teacher for the school of the prophets; and such, it may even 
be repeated, was originally one great design of the college. While he was 
principal of the institution, which was from 1640 to 1654, several young men 
were there educated who were afterwards highly celebrated for their learning 
and piety. He revised the version of the Psalms, first prepared by Rey. Mr. 
Eliot and Rev. Mr. Weld of Roxbury, and Rey. Mr. Mather of Dorchester, for 
the use of the churches in New England, and his edition was esteemed much 
improved and more polished in style and metre. In reference, probably, to this 
volume of sacred poetry by Mr. Dunster, Cotton Mather applied to him an ex- 


* Who Dr. Cotton Mather said “ was as true a gentleman as ever stept on the American strand.” 


+ Mr Eaton was not called president—and even .Mr, Dunster was somotimes mentioned as at the head 
of the school in Cambridge. . 
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pression used by Chrysostom, when speaking of a departed Christian, ‘ Mer» 
” Ayyédwy adets, Mev’? Ayyédwy burorg,? His fidelity to conscience was fully mani- 
fested by relinquishing the presidency of the college in 1654, rather than to pre- 
varicate or to acquiesce in any injunction against the convictions of his own 
mind. He was of the opinion that the baptisin of infants was not authorized by 
scripture ; and this was considered so important both by the clergy and magis- 
trates of that period that it became necessary for him to give up his own opinion, 
or retire from the college, where young men were to be prepared for the pastors 
and teachers of the churches of New England. When the subject was pressed 
upon him he did not hesitate; but removed to Scituate in Plymouth colony, 
where he lived several years. With all his honesty and independence of mind, 
he possessed a mild and conciliatory temper. He remembered hisold friends in 
Boston and Cambridge with kindness, though they had compelled him to resign 
his presidency ; and at his death left several of them small legacies, in proof of 
his friendly sentiments for them. While president of the college, Mr. Dun- 
ster often suffered from the smallness of his salary, or from the delay of pay- 
ment long after it was due. He frequently applied to the General Court for 
pecuniary assistance ; and sometimes complained that his family was actually in 
want. The income arising from the ferry over Charles river, from some cause 
was diminished, or was withheld from him, and appropriated for other purposes ; 
for he stated in 1649, that he received less by £10 a year from it, for four years 
successively. It would not be just, perhaps, to assert that president Dunster 
was restricted in his salary or perquisites with design, on account of his peculiar 
‘opinion as to infant baptism ; the resources of the colony were then small, and it 
was, no doubt, often impossible, as well as inconvenient, promptly to pay the 
public debts contracted and promised. And yet a correct and candid writer of 
the last century said, ‘that the college suffered from the niggardliness of the 
General Court ; and that the magistrates of the colony might have givena better 
support to president Dunster and president Chauncey, his suceessor, than they 
did.’ 

During the presidency of Mr. Dunster, which was fifteen years, the donations 
‘to the college amounted to more than £1,000, besides grants of land and annu- 
ities. But most of these have been already enumerated; and the offerings of 
others were like the widow’s mites, though they showed the good disposition of 
the donors towards the institution, and their sense of the importance of good 
learning. One gave afew sheep, one a few yards of cloth, one a pewter flaggon ; 
and some of the presents were valued at only ten or five shillings. 

Soon after Mr. Dunster was chosen president of the college (probably indeed, 
before, as the regular collegiate studies had already began) the course to be pur- 
sued was pointed outand ordered, and the knowledge requisite to admission into 
the seminary, was also prescribed. But it is not improbable that during his pre- 
sidency, some alterations and improvements were made. For admission into the 
college, it was necessary to construe and write Latin, to construe and write Greek, 
particularly ofthe New Testament, and to be of good moral character. The stu- 
dies pursued in college were—the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew languages; arith- 
metic, geometry, geography, mathematics, composing Latin both in prose and 
verse, logic, ethics, physics or natural philosophy, public declamation, disputa- 
tions both in English and Latin, the Chaldee and Syriac languages, and astron- 
omy. The students were also required to attend the lectures given by the presi- 
dent and other instructors, which were numerous in the course of aweek. From 
a statement made by one early acquainted with the college, it is evident the pupils 
were diligently occupied in their studies, and in attending the lectures delivered 
for their instruction ;* and that it was also made their duty to read the scriptures 
daily, and submit to an examination of their teachers, as to their understanding 
of the doctrines of the Bible and of their proficiency therein. Lectures were 
read to those of the first year on the second and third days of the week, in the 
morning, in logic a part of the year, and in physics the remainder. In the 


* The same writer says, ‘there were three weeks in Juno, called weeks of vistation, when all who chose 
might hear the classes in Latin, Greek and the sciences, which they pretended unto; and some of the over- 
seers usually attended these oxaminations.’ 
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afternoon of the same days, they had disputes. On the fourth day, read 
Greek; study the grammar and construe the language. The fifth day, study 
Hebrew and other oriental tongues, in the morning; and an examination 
in the Bible. The sixth day rhetoric and declamations, in the morning and 
in afternoon vacate studies. The seventh day catechetical divinity.* E 

Those of the second class (or second year) ethics and politics, on the second 
and third days—and on other days, public disputations, prosody and dialectics— 
practice in Latin poetry—the Chaldee language ; difficult parts of the Bible for 
examination; rhetoric, declamations, and catechetical theology. Those of the 
third year, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy; a review of some former studies, 
and a study of the profession he is to be devoted to ; also composition, imitation 
and abridgment of other writers both in prose and verse ; the Syriac language ; 
the New Testament inthe original ; rhetoric and declamations and catechetical 
divinity. The General Court, or civil government of the colony, from the first, 
seem to have assumed and exercised the authority to direct the affairs of the 
college. And, from the nature of the case, it wasnecessary to do this. No 
others might justly have done it. ‘The General Court has also in fact the honor 
of founding the institution, by granting £400 for the purpose ofa public school 
or college, in 1636. The history of that period informs us that they made gen- 
eral laws for its governance, and appointed agents and bodies of men to direct 
and manage its various concerns. They appointed a committee to take charge 
of a college building, in 1636, as before observed. Butthe duty of that commit- 
tee was for a specific and limited object; and without the usual authority of a 
corporation. 

In 1642, the Court established a board of overseers with corporate powers, ‘to 
make orders, statutes and constitutions, for the rule and management of the 
college, and to manage and dispose of its lands and revenues.’ This board was 
composed of the governor, deputy governor, and magistrates, (or assistants) 
with the teaching elders of the six adjoining towns, including Cambridge,} and 
the president of the college for the time being. An early writer says the over- 
seers were twelve; six magistrates or laymen, and six clergymen; and the first 
thesis, in 1642, was dedicated to six magistrates, and six clergymen, viz.: John 
Winthrop, Governor; John Endicot, Deputy Governor; Thomas Dudley, Rich- 
ard Bellingham, John Humphrey, Israel Stoughton, Rev. John Cotton, John Wil- 
son, John Davenport, Thomas Shepard, Thomas Weld, and Hugh Peters: but the 
magistrates were then at least eleven in number. The act provided that the 


* From the theses of the first class of graduates, in 1642, we give the following extracts—Grammar: 
Hebrza est linguarum mater. Linguarum Greca est copiosissima. Lingua Latina est eloquentissima. 
Rhetoric: Oratoris est celare artem. Actio primas tenet in pronunciatione. Rhetorica specie differt a 
logica. Logic: Causa et effectus sunt simul tempore. Onmia argumenta non sunt. relata universalia 
non sunt extra intellectum. Ethics: Philosophia practica est eruditionis meta. Voluntas est virtutis 
moralis subjectum. Voluntas est formaliter libera, Justitia mater omnium virtutum. Prudentia est 
virtus intelJectualis et moralis. Non injuste agit, nisi qui libens agit. Mentiri potest, qui verum dicit. 
Mors potius subeunda quam aliquid culpe perpetrandum, Juvenimodestia summum ornamentum. Physics + 
Materia secunda non potest existere sine forma. Forma est accidens. Privatio non est principium eter- 
num.—Forma est principium individuationis. Ex meris accidentibus non fit substantia. Quicquid move- 
tur, ab alio movetur. Calum non movetur ab intelligentiis. Non dantur orbes in celo. Anima not fit 
ex traduce. Metaphysics: Omne ens est bonum. Omne creatum est concretum. Quicquid eternum idem 
et immensum. 

+Rev. Mr, Shepard, one of the first board of overseers, was the minister of Cambridge, and succeeded 
Hooker who early removed with his church to Hartford. Mr. Shepard was equally eminent for piety and 
learning. He was a very popular preacher; and of great benefit to the infant college, especially tothe stu- 
dents in theology. Hesaid the study of every sermon cost him tears—and the work ofa minister was one of 
great seriousness. He always wished to derive personal improvement from his sermons, before he delivered 
them. The celebrated John Cotton of Boston, who was one of the overseers and friends of the college, 
deserves a passing notice, though his biography may be found elsewhere. He was a distinguished classical 
scholar as well as an able logician and theologian. ‘He was a man of great candor,and meekness and rare 
wisdom; very loving even towards those who differed from him in judgment, and yet stoutly held his own 
opinion; arcte tenens acurateque defendens what he judged tobe truth:” His reply to the bishop of Lincoln, 
is worthy of record. ‘Your Lordship well knows that it is a principle both of the prophets and apostles 
(and it holds in every righteous man) justus ex fide sua vivit, non aliena: and therefore, however I do highly 
prize other men’s judgment, learning, wisdom, and piety, yet in things pertaining to God and his worship, 
1 must, as I ought, live by my own faith, and not by theirs.?. His benevolence, and candor, and concilia- 
ting manners were such that he received more favor from high churchmen than most other Puritan minis- 
ters: which led Mr. Ward of Ipswich to say, ‘ of all men in the world I envy Mr. Cotton of Boston most, 
for he doth nothing in the way of conforming, and yet hath his liberty; and I do every thing that way 
and cannot enjoy mine. : 


. 
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business of the board might be transacted by the majority, though all the mem- 
bers were not present. But still this body was often found too large for the 
prompt discharge of the duties necessarily devolving on it: andin May 1650, 
on a statement or petition of president Dunster, the General Court saw fit to 
create a corporation, by the name of ‘The President and Fellows of Harvard 
Colege ;) which should have perpetual succession, and power to elect officers 
and teachers in the college ; and the entire direction and disposition of its funds ; 
subject, however, to the supervision of the overseers before appointed; and pro- 
viding for their consent or allowance, to give full effect to any of its elections or 
orders. 

This body, or the corporation, was composed of Mr. Dunster, the president, 
and five other persons, who were then probably teachers or residents in the 
college ; two of them, Samuel Mather and Samuel Danforth, being masters of 
arts, having taken their first degree in 1643; and Jonathan Mitchell, Comfort 
Star and Samuel Eaton, bachelors of arts; two being graduates in 1647, and one 
in 1649. There is no good reason to be assigned for selecting these young 
men to be associated with the president, in a board with extensive power for 
governing the college and managing its funds and general concerns, but that 
they were instructors, or resident graduates, and therefore particularly interested 
in the prosperity of the institution, and of some practical knowledge relating to 
the proper discipline of the youth belonging to it. There is indeed, nothing in 
the act, creating the corporation, called the President and Fellows of the college, 
that requires the fellows to be teachers or residents; and nothing to justify a 
teacher or resident to claim an exclusive right to an election into the corpora- 
tion, against all others who have not such a plea to offer. But it appears, from 
the nature of the case, in the instance now referred to, that the first fellows 
were teachers or residents in the college ; andit was designedly so ordered, no 
doubt, for the more prompt and efficient government of the institution and the 
students belonging to it. 

There does not appear, at the time the college was founded, nor at any fu- 
ture period of its history, that a theological creed as to speculative points, 
was attempted to be imposed on the officers or students. A belief in the divine 
origin of Christianity, and in the inspiration of the scriptures and their fundamen- 


* The persons associated with Mr. Dunster in the first board of corporation, are described by our early 
writers as very good scholars, especially, Mather, Danforth and Mitchell. The former was son of Rev. 
Richard Mather of Dorchester. He preached with acceptance to the second society in Boston, at the north 
part of the town, but declined a settlement. In 1650, he went to England (so that he was not long one of 
the fellows of Harvard College) where he was distinguished, both as a man of letters and a divine. He 
was some time chaplain in Magdalen College, Oxford; and afterwards senior fellow in the University of 
Dublin. Mr. Danforth was a son of Natbaniel Danforth, one of the first settlers of Roxbury, and a man of 
property and reputation, (being offered a knighthood by a king of England.) Mr. Danforth (the son) was 
settled in the ministry in Roxbury, as an assistant to Mr. Eliot, in the fall of 1650; but he continued to be 
a fellow of the college, or one of the corporation. Ue had the character of a very learned man, and was well 
acquainted with the science of astronomy, as far as knownas that period. Mr. Mitchell was the able and 
eloquent teacher of the church in Cambridge, where he was settled afew years after leaving the college: 
but his seat in the corporation was probably still retained. With reference both to his learning and wis- 
dom, he was sometimes called the Matchless Mitchell. It was considered a great favor by the students in 
the college, to have so learned and powerful a preacher. Comfort Star is supposed to be a son of Dr. Com- 
fort Star who was of Duxbury, Plymouth colony, in 1639, and some years ufter on Cape Cod. By looking at 
the catalogue of the college, those who were fellows, in early days, are probably the following, as they are 
severally recorded with the addition of Socius, (though it has been said there are no means of knowing 
who were members of the corporation from 1650 to 1673.) The catalogue must be evidence of their being 
fellows, and therefore members of the corporation, at some time ; and this was probabty within a few years 
after they were graduated. For the teachers in the college were generally young men,as now ; and seldom 
remained many years as officers, The cases of Flint and Hancock are exceptions; and few continued so 
long teachers as Robie or Prince. The catalogue gives the following, next after Samuel Eaton in 1649: 
Urian Oakes, who was probably a fellow before going to England ; John Collins, of whom the same may be 
said; Michael Wigglesworth; Thomas Dudley, a son of the first Governor Dudley; Thomas Shepard; 
Samuel Bradstreet; Nehemiah Ambrose; Gershom Bulkley; Increase Mather; Thomas Graves; Zacha~ 
rias Symmes, Zechariah Brigden; Samuel Shepard; Samuel Willard; Samuel Eliot ; Peter Bulkley : 
Nathaniel Chauncy; Josephus Whiting; Solomon Stoddard; Alexander Nowell; Joseph Pynchon ; o- 
seph Brown; John Richardson; Nehemiah Hobart: Daniel Gookin; Daniel Russell; Joseph Taylor : 
Ammi R. Corlet; Isaac Foster; Samuel Sewall; Samuel Danforth; Peter Thacher and Samuel Angier. 
All these must have been teachers or fellows in the college for a longer or shorter period. That they 
were all members of the corporation is not certain; the term fellows being early given to all the tutors 
and resident graduates, who probably gave public lectures—ahd were thus called fellows of the college— 
thongh not always of the board of corporation. Cotton Mather, President Oakes, and even Dr. Appleton 
use the terms tutors and fellows as synonymous. Prince calls Stephen Sewall, (1721,) and Daniel Rogers 
of 1725, fellows, who were tutors, and not of the corporation. 
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tal or principal doctrines appear to be all which was required.* And yet when 
we recollect the particular views of those who formed the college, on the 
doctrines of revealed religion, we must suppose that they appointed none to be 
Instructors whose theological sentiments did not essentially agree with their 
own. In most colleges, a creed has been imposed on the teachers, as an indis- 
pensable qualification. This was the case in Yale college, in Connecticut, 
founded more than sixty years after Harvard.t| Whether this be proper or 
expedient, will not here be examined. But, in giving a history of the institution, 
it cannot be considered irrelevant to notice it.{ 

Mr. Dunster, the first president, was opposed to infant baptism ; and yet he 
was continued at the head of the institution, for nearly fifteen years. Itis true, 
that he was an eminent scholar; but Mr. Norton and others, who agreedon all 
religious subjects with the majority of the rulers and clergy in the colony, were 
fully qualified by their classical learning to preside over the college. Neither 
Wheelwright, the ultra antinomian, nor the eccentric Roger Williams, however 
fitted by literary acquirements, would have been appointed to the office of teach- 
er in the seminary. In selecting men for instructors, there is no doubt inquiry 
was made, as to their soundness in the faith, in the judgment of the electors ; 
but a particular theological formula, for some reason, was omitted to be imposed. 
There was no distinct professor of divinity, in the early days of the college; 
and whoever was chosen president, who was the principal instructor in theology, 
had such an established character for piety and correctness of religious opinions, 
that it was not probably deemed necessary to require of him a formal declaration 
of his faith on minor doctrines. 

Mr. Dunster, as already stated, often complained to the General Court, while 
he was president of the college, both of an insufficient salary, and of delay of 
payment by the government. Donations, made for the institution both in this 
country and in England, were often paid into the pablic treasury of the colony— 
and it was difficult to obtain what really thus belonged to the college, for the 
support of the teachers. In 1653, a committee was appointed to examine and 
report the state of the college funds, what was due the officers, and what they 
ought to receive. This committee consisted of Increase Nowell, Daniel Gookin, 
John Leverett, Edward Johnson, and Edward Jackson. If Yale college, in 1701, 
and Bowdoin college, in 1802, had great difficulties to struggle with, in obtaining 
funds sufficient for their successful operation, it may well be supposed, that, in 
the infancy of the colony, the institution at Cambridge must have long suffered 
for want of means to render it very prosperous. Its foundation and support, in 
the condition the country was for twenty or thirty years from its first settlement, 
can be accounted for, by referring to the strong love of learning, the zeal and 
the personal efforts and sacrifices of the leading characters of New England. On 
the report of this committee, the court ordered, ‘that what was due to the col- 
lege from the country, be forthwith paid; or otherwise to allow eight per cent. 
to the college, annually, so long as it lies in the hands of the country.’ 

In 1654, which was the year Mr. Dunster retired from the presidency, the 
General Court confirmed and continued the grant of the profits of Charles 
river ferry to the college. And further ordered that £100 a year should be 
allowed from the public,treasury of the colony, towards the salary of the president 
and the support of the other instructors. They also appealed, about the same 
time, to the people of the several towns in their individual capacity, to contri- 


* The distinguishing principle was that the Bible wasthe source and standard of religious truth. In this 
they all agreed, as is most manifest from their writings. The writer of ‘New England's First Fruits, 
1642, seys, ‘our endeavor is to have all God’s institutions, and mo more ; and these in their native simpli~ 
city, without any human dressings.’ The celebrated Mr. Cotton of Boston, as well as Rev. Mr. Robinson 
of the Leyden and Plymouth church, expressed the same opinion. Whether there were not some devia- 
tions in practice from this principle, I shall not here undertake to show. 

{ Dr. Stiles, when inaugurated president of that college, objected to the creed required, and subscribed it 
with some qualifications. 

+ A liberal spirit early prevailed also respecting the studies, and the ancient philosophy. An early 
writer says, ‘the Roman discipline is preferred in the college, to the Aristotelian; yet they are not so con- 
fined to it as to deprive themselves of that liberal philosophy, taught by the great Lord Bacon. They 
may be called eclectic; who adhering to no former sect, chose out of all what they like best in each, At 
least, they do not show such veneration for Aristotle as is done at Oxford (England), where they read him 
on their knees ; and when they take their degrees, are szoorn to defend his philosophy. 
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bute to the funds of the institution. And at a period, not much subsequent to 
this, the case of the college was commended to the favorable notice of the com- 
missioners of the four New England colonies, with a request that they would urge 
the inhabitants to afford their aid according to their ability. ‘The opposition of 
Mr. Dunster to infant baptism was a great grief and trial to the friends of the 
college ; and they labored to persuade him to give up his opinion on that point. 
But his opinion was the result of honest and careful inquiry, and he could not 
act or speak in opposition to it; and the overseers parted with him at last with 
much reluctance. 

The literary character of the institution, especially in its infancy, must have de- 
pended chiefly on the president. The young men who were assistant teachers, 
though most of them afterwards eminent scholars, cannot be supposed to have con- 
tributed much tothe celebrity of the college.* The president was then person- 
ally engaged in the labor of teaching, by lectures, orthe more humble duty of 
hearing the recitations of the pupils. Among the eminent scholars educated at 
the, college under his presidency, were Woodbridge, Wilson, Bulkley, Hubbard 
and Saltonstall, in the first class ; Mather and Danforth in 1643; Mitchell and Star, 
in 1647 ; Oakes, Rogers, Collins and Eaton, in 1699; Stoughton, Glover, Hobart, 
Hoar, in 1650; Wigglesworth, Chauncy, Dudley, Collins,in. 1651; Shepard, 
Nowell and Whiting, in 1652; Moody, Whiting, in 1653; and Bulkley, in 
1655. The whole number of graduates, during the term of Mr. Dunster’s 
presidency, a period of fourteen years, amounted to seventy-five, besides seven- 
teen who left the college in 1654, without their degrees, as they were required 
to remain longer than the time previously appointed, which had been three years, 
but now was four. An early writer, indeed, who appears to have been one of 
the magistrates of Massachusetts colony at the time, (1643,) says ‘the students 
of the first class who have been these four years trained up in university learn- 
ing, &c. But it is believed that these four years included one year in the 
grammar school in Cambridge preparing for college.} The programm of collegi- 
ate studies in 1642 also shows that the students were there only three years ; 
and Cotton Mather also states, ‘ that the term of time for remaining at college 
was changed in 1654 from three years to four, when seventeen pupils who had 
been there three years left the college without receiving degrees.’ Rev. Mr. 
Wiswall of Duxbury, in Plymouth colony, was one of the number, so was Mr. 
Brimsmead of Marlborough. Several others were eminent as settled ministers 
of the gospel. 

As the principal design of founding the college was to prepare able teachers 
and defenders of the gospel in its purity, so it will be found that the greatest 
number of graduates, for several years, devoted themselves to the Christian 
ministry. And it is probable that the greater portion of those who sought an 
education in this institution, especially in early times, were intended for the 
sacred office. ‘All things,’ says an early writer, (1642,) ‘in the college are 
likely to proceed as we wish. May it please God to go on with his blessing in 
Christ, and stir up the hearts of his servants, in our native land and here also, 
(as he has graciously began,) to advance this useful and honorable work, the 
beginning whereof and progress hitherto, do fill our hearts with comfort and 
inspire us with hope for the good of posterity and the churches of Christ.’ 
Many, we might say all the fathers of New England were of the same opinion 


* No doubt they were good scholars, for their age, by being named in the first board of corporation ; 
and it is probable they were recommended by the president, on account both of their learning and ood 
characters. The fellows were then resident graduates and instructors of the students in the college. This 
appears from Dr.C, Mather and the late Dr. Eliot. Dr. Mather says that Collins and others remained at the 
college a year or two after they had received their first degree. The act of 1650 does not make aresidence 
necessary ; but it is apparent, that those who were early fellows were residents and tutors. Collins was 
a good mathematical scholar, and studied astronomy with success. He was also very conscientious, as 


a Christian, and when reciting from the classics, he often spoke with disapprobation of their heathen senti- 
ments, and their mythology. 


t At an early period, a grammar school was maintained in Cambridgo for the purpose of preparing 
young men for the college, and for instructing such children of the native Indians as might be desirous of 
receiving a literary education. Several Indian youth attended it about 1655—1670: but one only passed 
through the whole course of collegiate studies. Some who were at the college and in the school lost their 


health; and it was supposed the confinement and the sedentary mode of life requir i i 
their physica] constitution. ; ast sve es ta 
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of Luther, when he said, ‘If ever there be any considerable blow. given to the 
kingdom of Satan, it must be by well-educated young men.’ In the early days 
of the college and while Mr. Dunster was president, several young men were 
sent over from England for an education at this institution. They were, no 
doubt, the children of those who were friendly to the leading characters in 
New England and to the Puritan cause. But unhappily, some of these youth 
had a good deal of money at command, and in some instances were extravagant 
and dissipated. A number of the sons of Harvard college, educated within the 
first fifteen years, several of whom were preachers, went to England, and officiated 
there in the sacred profession. But after the restoration of Charles II. in 1661, 
some of them returned to New England, having been ejected from the ministry 
there for their non-conformity. 

Soon after the resignation of Mr. Dunster, which was in October 1654,* the 
friends of learning and of the college were fortunate in obtaining Rev. Charles 
Chauncy for the important office of president. He had then been in the country 
about sixteen years ; part of the time in Plymouth, and part at Scituate in that 
colony, being some years the pastor of the church in the latter, and having 
some time assisted Rev. Mr. Rayner of Plymouth. But the wants and sufferings 
of a large family,} while in that infant settlement, and the urgent request of 
friends in England, (as the civil government then had become favorable to the 
Puritans and Independents) had induced him to resolve to return to his native 
country. He had taken his family to Boston,{ with a view to embark for 
England, when he was solicited to take the office of president of Harvard col- 
lege, then recently become vacant. He accepted the invitation, and immediate- 
ly engaged in the duties thus devolving upon him. His reputation, as a classical 
and general scholar, and as a theologian also, was not inferior to that of presi- 
dent Dunster. He had been favored with a public education in one of the 
universities in England; where he had been distinguished for his literary 
attainments, and had proceeded Bachelor of Divinity. 

Mr. Chauncy as well as Mr. Dunster was a great Hebrician. He was repre- 
sented, in England, when a young man, as vir doctissimus et piissimus. He was 
sometime professor of Hebrew in one of the colleges at Cambridge, (England,) 
from which he was removed to accommodate arelative of one who had power, to 
fill the office. He was then sometime Greek professor. At an early period of 
his life, he was opposed to the ceremonies and forms of the English church; 
especially, as then imposed and required. And he soon became obnoxious to 
Bishop Laud, and others of the high church party. He was accused of saying 
in one of his public discourses, ‘that idolatry was admitted intothe church; that 
the preaching of the gospel would be suppressed ; and that there was much athe- 
ism, popery and heresy in the church.’ 

Unhappily, at one time, he did submit to some impositions ; which afterwards 
was a cause of regret to him for many years. He accused himself of having 
complied too far with unscriptural forms and rites, as Cranmer did; but no fu- 
ture temptations or trials probably would have led him astray. That was a time 
of great temptation; and no doubt some good men, for the sake of peace and 
quiet, conformed to ceremonies which they did not fully approve. Where 
the real motive, in such cases, is a love of peace, and an aversion from strife 
and controversy, the failing, if it be one, should be regarded with charity and 
forgiveness; and yet the bold and uncompromising, like Luther and the Puritan 
fathers of New England, are often necessary in opposing old errors and vain 
and corrupt tenets, and therefore deserve the gratitude and admiration of all the 
sincere friends of religious truth.§ 


* In 1654, there was an effort made to place John A. Commenius, a distinguished Moravian scholar, in 
the president's chair at Cambridge; but he was under a previous engagement, and declined the offer. 


{ Inone of his letters, from Scituate, to a friend, he said, ‘deest quidem panis.’ 


_ £ It is remarkable that the two first presidents of Harvard college were long residents of Scituate. But 
in 1636—1650, there were several very respectable families in that place. 


§ Mr. Chauncy referred to his having submitted to some ceremonies of the established church relating 
to the manner of partaking of the sacrament, in his last will, and lamented such sinful compliances, in 
conformity to human inventions; (which he calls will-worship, superstition and patcheries stitched into 
the service of the Lord;) and he left it in charge to his posterity, ‘as they would answer for their conduct, 
atthe tribunal of Christ, not to conform to rites and ceremonies in religious worship of man’s devising, 
and not of God’s appointing. 
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When Mr. Chauncy was inducted into office, as president of the college, 
(which was towards the close of 1654,) he delivered a Latin address, in which he 
said—‘ Doctiorem, certe presidem, et huic oneri ac statione multis modis aptio- 
rem, vobis facile licet invenire; sed amantiorem, et vestri boni studiosiorem non 
invenietis.’ He continued to preside over the institution, for a period of sev- 
enteen years, and till he was past the age of eighty. He was highly esteemed 
as president, as well for his exemplary piety as his eminent learning. He wrote 
pure and elegant Latin; and was distinguished generally as a good oriental 
scholar. In his opinion, as to the mode of baptism, he also differed from most of 
the clergy in New England, at that period. But he did not feel conscience-bound 
to insist upon others conforming to his views. He thought immersion was the 
proper mode of baptism ; but did not consider it so important as to make ita test 
of atrue disciple of Christ. In the time of Dr. C. Mather, thirty or forty years 
after Mr. Chauncy, the Congregational clergy sometimes assisted in ordaining a 
Baptist minister. 

President Chauncy was very eminent as a theologian and a biblical critic ;* 
and during the period of his being at the head of the college, many able divines 
there laid the foundation for great usefulness to the churches, long after he 
descended to the tomb. We may enumerate the following, who were eminent 
in their day, and shone as lights in the Christian community through New Eng- 
land: Increase Mather, Shubael Dummer, Gershom Bulkley, Zachariah Symmes, 
Joseph Eliot, Samuel Shepard, Samuel Willard, Simon Bradstreet, Nathaniel 
Chauncy, Joseph Whiting, Solomon Stoddard, Moses Fiske, Nehemiah Hobart, 
Abraham Pierson, Daniel Gookin, Samuel Mather, Peter Thacher. 

The General Court was more liberaf, and had now greater means to provide 
for the support of the officers of the college, than during the presidency of Mr. 
Dunster. The whole income of Charles river ferry was engaged to be appropri- 
ated for that purpose: and £100 were voted to be paid annually from the treasury 
of the colony. Donations were also made by generous individuals}; and con- 
tributions received from many of the towns in New England. 

The care bestowed on the college by the General Court, andthe sense of 
their obligations to cherish the interests of learning, will appear from the preamble 
to the order of October, 1654, above referred to. ‘ Whereas we cannot but ac- 
knowledge the goodness of God to his people in this wilderness, in raising up 
schools of learning ; and especially the college, from whence there hath sprung 
many instruments both in church and commonwealth, both to this and other 
places; and whereas, at present, the work of the college hath been several ways 
obstructed, and seems yet also at present, for want of a comfortable mainte- 
nance for the encouragement of the president.—This Court taking the same 
into serious consideration, and finding that though many propositions have been 
made for voluntary contributions, yet nothing hath been obtained from several 
towns, (though some have done very liberally,) fearing lest we should show our- 
selves ungrateful to God, and unfaithful to posterity, if so good a seminary of 
knowledge and virtue should fall to the ground, through any neglect of ours, it 
is therefore ordered,’ &c. ‘The following order, passed the same month, will 
further show both the care and the authority of the General Court touching the 
college :—Whereas divers elders who were overseers of the college are taken 


* The following is a part of his epitaph.— 


*Collegii Marvardiani Novanglia, 
Per XVIT annorum spatium, 
Presidis Vigilantissimi, 
Viri plane integerrimi, 
Concionatoris eximii, 
Pietate 
Pariter ac fiberali eruditione 
4 Grnatissimi.? 


And Dr. Increase Mather, while president of the college, a few years after the death of Mr. Chauney, spoke 
thus of him in a publicaddress on commencement day ;* clarissimus ille Chaunceus, quem Carolum magnum, 
jure optimo nominare possumus: fuit ille senex venerandus, Jinguarum et artium presidiis instructissimus, 
gimnasiarcha preclare doctus; qui in filiis prophetarum erudiendis fidelem navavit operam, omnemque 
diligentiam adhibuit.’ 


+ Most of the benefactions and subscriptions in the time of Mr. Chauncy have been already mentioned 
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from us by death, and others gone for England,* so that there is at this time 
great need of some other elders to supply their places, this Court doth order and 
desire Mr. John Allen, pastor of Dedham, Mr. John Norton, now teacher at 
Boston, Mr. Samuel Whiting and Mr. Thomas Cobbet, elders of Lymn, to be 
overseers of the said college, with the rest of the overseers, for the ordering and 
disposing of the concerns of the same.’t Notice has already been taken of the 
act of the General Court, of 1642, creating-a board of overseers; of that of 1650, 
making a corporation to consist of the president and five fellows, with the style 
and title of ‘ President and Fellows of Harvard College ;’ the latter intended to 
remedy the defects of the first, so as to have the affairs of the institution managed 
with more promptness. But this constitution was also found defective or incon- 
venient in its operation; -for it required the concurrence and consent of the 
overseers in all cases, to give validity to any of the acts of the corporation. 
Another act of the General Court was therefore passed in 1657 ; which was con- 
sidered supplementary to the act of 1650; by which the orders and votes of the 
corporation should, in most cases, take immediate effect ; subject, however, to be 
annulled and set aside by the overseers; and requiring the corporation to com- 
-municate their doings, from time to time, to the supervising body. But the 
overseers were not prohibited meeting, without a request from the corporation, 
and when they might see fit. The act last named did not materially change the 
authority and government over the college as given and defined by that of 1650; 
{it only served to render the orders of the corporation valid and complete, until 
concurred by the overseers ;) and the authority granted by it continued to be ex- 
ercised in a uniform course or manner till a very recent period. Some alterations 
were proposed after 1657 ; especially in 1672, at the time Dr. Hoar was elected 
president of the college, but they were not agreeable to the corporation, and 
never therefore took effect. There was a provision in the act of 1672, giving 
civil jurisdiction to the college government, in certain cases, as was the case in 
the English universities. Whether this clause were the most disagreeable to 
the corporation or overseers, 1 am not able to show. 

On the dismission of Mr. Eaton, Mr. Dunster was appointed by the General 
Court, or by the governor and assistants, with the advice of several clergymen. 
Mr. Chauncy was chosen by the overseers, who requested Rey. Richard Mather 
of Dorchester and Rev. John Norton of Boston (who was then teacher of the 
first church, Mr. Cotton having died before that time) to wait on Mr. Chauncy 
and request him to accept of the presidency. Dr. Hoar was appointed in 1672 ; 
and the General Court seem to have hada great if not a controlling influence 
in his election, whatever may have been the wishes of the overseers or cor- 
poration ; for it was ordered ‘ that £150 be paid by the treasurer of the country, 
out of what he receives in money for the support of the president; provided Dr. 
Hoar be the man to supply that place now vacant, and that he accept thereof ; 
and that when this order of £150 takes place, the former order for £100 a year 
settled on the president in the printed laws be made void.’ When this resolve 
was adopted, it was also ordered, that Leonard Hoar be president. Samuel 
Danforth, (then fellow of the college,t) Urian Oakes, pastor of the church in 
Cambridge, Thomas Shepard, pastor of the church in Charlestown, Joseph 
Brown and John Richardson, Masters of Arts, be the fellows,§ and John Richards, 
treasurer of the college and corporation for the time being. 

There is evidence not only that Dr. Hoar was acceptable to the General 
Court; but that they excercised an influence in the appointment of president 
and the board of fellows, or corporation ; and that the election of members 
into that body was not completed by the existing members, if they nominated 
them. ‘There is some obscurity in the orders of the General Court on the sub- 


* It has already been mentioned, that several clergymen returned to England, a little before this period, 
1655; but who of these were members of the board of overseers, except Rev. Mr. Weld and Rev. Mr. 
Peters, I am not able to state; but I believe there were no others. 


t Thus it appears that the clergy in the board of overseers at this period, by order of the General Court, 
were not a precise number, nor of the six adjoining towns only. 


+S. Danforth had been a fellow of the corporation from 1650, and was long a settled minister in Roxbury. 
§ Brown and Richardson were then tutors or instructors in the cullege. 
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ject: for it was also ordered that the salary to Dr. Hoar be continued until the 
General Court or the overseers find some other way to make it good. 

Mr. Hoar was among the early graduates of Harvard college, and was the 
first president who had been educated in New England.’ He was of the class 
of 1650;, and must therefore have received his collegiate education under the 
learned Mr. Dunster. In 1653, he went to England, as did several other sons 
of the college about that period; the greater number of whom were ordained 
ministers in that country. Mr. Hoar was also a settled clergyman there, a few 
years, and was one of the great number ejected for non-conformity, in 1661, 
after the restoration of Charles II. He is represented as being a good classical 
scholar, and a man of general literature. Just before he was chosen president, 
he had an invitation to the South church in Boston. He received the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine in Cambridge university, which affords proof of some literary 
eminence. But with all his learning, he was very unpopular with the students ; 
whether owing to want of a good temper, or of courteous manners, does not 
appear. The overseers and guardians of the college fell in with the popular 
feeling, instead of supporting him in his official authority, which they should 
have had firmness to do, if he was worthy and learned as he is represented.* 
After being president about two years and an half, he resigned the oflice and 
retired to-Braintree, where he died soon after his removal. He was married, 
while in England, to a lady of a noble family, by the name of Lisle. 

Some of Dr. Hoar’s composition has been preserved. In a letter toa nephew, 
who was a student in the college, he gives good advice, both as to his studies, 

‘.and his moral deportment. In his remarks, as to the former, it is evident he had 
read much, and had carefully reflected on what he had read. He advises to a 
thorough understanding of whatever should be required by the laws of college ; 
and not to be content with what was expressly enjoined. He urges him to 
review his studies; and to make himself master of the subjects which he profess- 
ed to learn. He also enjoins on his young friend the study-of the inspired vol- 
ume, and the love and practice of that wisdom, which are more important than 
any human learning. 

‘Dr. Hoar was succeeded by Rev. Urian Oakes, the pastor of the church in 
Cambridge; over which he had been settled about four years. Mr. Oakes 
graduated at Harvard in 1649, with the reputation of a good scholar; and he 
was some time one of the fellows of that institution. But he went to England 
afterwards, and there continued, as a minister of the gospel, till 1671, when, at 
the urgent request of the church in Cambridge, then vacant by the death of Mr. 
Mitchell, he returned, and became the settled minister in that town. In 1675, he 
was elected president of the college, which he accepted ;+ but he remained 
pastor of Cambridge church, and faithfully performed the important duties of that 
office, as well as those of president. He officiated till his death, in July 1681; 
and was held in high estimation both for his unostentatious piety, and his ability 
to teach. His published sermons, which have been preserved, exhibit him as a 
man of strong, discriminating mind, and of a generous and patriotic spirit. Dr. 
Increase Mather said, ‘that he was one of the greatest lights that has shone in 
this part of the world.{ If we consider him as a divine, as a scholar, or as a 
Christian, it is difficult to say in which he did most excel.’ And the following 
clause from his epitaph bears testimony to his literary attainments and his popu- 
Jar talents.—‘ Omniumque meliorum artium insigni peritia: spectatissimi, cla- 
rissimique, omnibus modis viri, theologi, merito suo, celiberrimi, concionatoris 
vere melliflui: maximam pietatis, eruditionis, facundie laudem, adepti.’ 

In one of his sermons, on a public occasion, president Oakes said, ‘I look 
upon the settlement of the Congregational way, as a boon, the largess of divine 


a 0. 


* There was probably some defect in his temper or his talent at government; for four of i 
J f \ the ¢ t 
non gnott while he was president; and only seven persons were graduated "during the years 1673 and 


t He did not indeed then consent to be inducted into offic i i i 
16g eee a etnence office, nor was he inaugurated in due form, till 


t Cotton Mather, who was educated under president Oakes, and a great schol U 
Latin language with more purity and elegance.’ ; ei en ee 


s 
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bounty, which God graciously bestowed on his people who followed him into this 
wilderness, in their love and zeal for a pure worship. [t will be our wisdom, our 
interest and duty to follow them, as they followed the guidance of the spirit 
of Christ—The reformation in Edward’s day was a blessed work; and the 
reformation of Geneva and Scotland was a larger step; butI believe the Congre- 
gational way exceeds them both; and for the substance, is such as was practised 
in primitive times,’ 

On the death of Mr. Oakes in 1681, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was in- 
vited to preside over the institution; but he declined, as his church and society 
would not consent. Mr. Mather was then about forty-four years of age, with 
the reputation of a good scholar, and the son of one of the most eminent divines 
in New England, Richard Mather,of Dorchester. The friends of the college 
regretted the refusal of his church, in the belief that his reputation and talents 
would have contributed much to the prosperity of that institution. 

Mr. John Rogers of Ipswich was then chosen to be president of the college. 
He was also an alumnus ofthat literary institution, and a few years older than 
Mr. Mather. He was son of Nathaniel Rogers, one of the most eminent minis- 
ters in the country; whose example and instructions must have had a happy 
effect ona dutiful son. Mr. John Rogers preached at Ipswich and other towns 
occasionally for several years; but having a desire for the study and practice of 
medicine, turned his attention to that profession.* : 

Though Mr. Rogers was not, strictly speaking, a clerical character, yet as he 
had made theology his study for several years, he was considered well qualified 
to be placed at the head of this school of the prophets. At that period, whenone 
great, and indeed the chief object was to educate young men to be preachers of 
the gospel, and there was no separate professor of divinity, it might have beenan 
objection to a Jayman or one unlearned in theology, to sustain the office of pres- 
ident. Asascholar, Mr. Rogers was weil fitted for the station he was called to 
fill; his piety was sincere and active, and his gentlemanly and conciliating man- 
ners, ‘together with a sweet disposition,’ united to render him a popular character. 
But he died in little more than two years after he was chosen president. 

Soon after the decease of Mr. Rogers, Rev. Increase Mather of Boston was 
again invited to take the office of president.t He consented, on condition of 
being excused from residing wholly in Cambridge: for it appears, that his peo- 
ple would not otherwise consent to his accepting the appointment. Mr. Mather 
had been.a uniform and zealous friend of the college ; and always a great advo- 
cate for good learning, as essential to the interests both of religion and civil 
government; and he justly merited the reputation of a good scholar. The 
father of Increase Mather, the minister of Dorchester several years, was also 
among the early friends of the college ; and gave four of his sons an education 
there.{ With his other qualifications, Rev. Increase Mather united popular 
talents as a preacher; a circumstance very important in the principal of a sem- 
inary designed chiefly for preparing young men for the pulpit. The fact of his 
being allowed to live in Boston, instead of residing wholly at the college, affords 
proof of his peculiar fitness for the office of president. But the tutors at that 
period were men of talents and learning ; two of them were John Leverett and 
William Brattle. ‘The number of students was then about forty-four or fifty. 
In 1685 and 1686, the number matriculated was greater than had been in any 


former year. y bait , 
It has sometimes been an inquiry whether all the early teachers or tutors in 


* Several ministers in the country, at an early period, were also practising physicians, as Thomas 
Thacher, Leonard Hoar, and Isaac Chauncy. 

+ Rev. Joshua Moody, who was some time pastor of the church at Portsmouth, and afterwards colleague 
pastor of First church in Boston, was chosen president of the college, but declined. The early writers who 
speak of him, say he was a good scholar and a powerful preacher. He had been a tutor and fellow in the 
college, oe. was at the time he was chosen, in 1685, about fifty-three. Samuel Sewall, some time chief jus- 
tice of the Superior Court of Massachusetts, was a tutor while Mr. Rogers was president : so also about this 
time were Peter Thacher, Samuel Danforth, Samuel Angier, Nathaniel Gookin, John Danforth, John Cot- 
ton; and they are called socii in the catalogue. 

{ Several members of the following families were also educated at Harvard college within the first forty 
or fifty years. Saltonstall, five ; Chauncy, eight; Cotton, five ; Danforth, five ; Bradstreet, four; Bulkley, 
three ; Hobart, five; Eliot, five; Shepard, five; Dudley, four. 


“6 
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the college were fellows, or members of the board of corporation ; and it is not 
long since the question was publicly discussed, and excited a good deal of interest 
with many. I shall not presume to settle the question: indeed, it has already 
been decided by competent authority, the board of overseers ; and I believe to the 
satisfaction of the friends of the university and of all impartial men. I only 
propose here to state some facts relating to fellows and tutors, during the first 
fifty-four years, as matter of curiosity to some, and not irrelevant to the design 
of this sketch of the history of Harvard college. .. 

In the late catalogues of alumni, socii, et cet. there is a separate list of socil 
given, (and any one not acquainted with the history of the institution will proba- 
bly conclude that it contains all who ever had the title,) beginning in 1707 
with Nehemiah Hobart: and there is also a separate list of tutors, beginning in 
1707, with Henry Flynt. And yet the catalogue itself, as any one may see on 
examination of it, gives more than fifty socii before the year 1698, or 1700; 
but only three of these are on the separate list of socii, in the first part of the 
triennial catalogue. Before 1707, it is evident, however, there was not so 
much precision, nor so much definiteness, respecting the corporation, as have 
been since that period. It would appear, that sometimes there were fourteen 
members of that board—and that the General Court, as well as the board of 
overseers, assumed authority over the institution, even as to its internal concerns 
and government. And it is probable also that most if not all the tutors 
were called fellows, for the first fifty years: and were actually members of the 
board of corporation ; though the term was also generally applied to all the regu- 
lar teachers and resident graduates who gave lectures. Rev. Thomas Prince, and 
Dr. Appleton at a later period, speak of tutors and fellows as convertible 
terms.* The first board of corporation, created in 1650, consisted wholly of 
tutors or resident graduates, except the president: but at an early day, some 
persons were chosen fellows of the board who were not tutors nor residents at 
the college. The appellation both of tutor and fellow was early given, proba- 
bly, because then all who were tutors or instructors were members of the cor= 
poration. For it does not appear, that any were called fellows, of record, mere- 
ly for residing at the college after having their degrees; nor for the reason that 
term is given to some graduates in the universities in England.t All those who 
have the addition of sociws, no doubt were members of the corporation, though 
most of them were also tutors and residents. There is a distinction made be- 
tween socii and tutors ; for some are recorded only as tutors, ana some as tutor 
et socius; as was the fact at a later period, when the oldest tutor was usually 
chosen into the board of corporation, till 1780.t It appears that the number of 
soci was great for the first fifty years. This is explained by the fact, or the 
supposition, that all the teachers and lecturers (and the resident graduates gave 
some lectures, though they were not regular tutors) were called Fellows; and 
that they remained, usually, only two or three years, as instructors. Several 
went to England, in a few years after leaving college, as before stated, and several 
became settled ministers, in this country, within four or five years after receiving 
their first degree. And it will be found that the greater part of the socit, at that 
period, were students in divinity and of the clerical profession.§ Even in the 
early days of the institution, when the number in each class was small, from eight 
to fifteen or twenty, there were usually four tutors; for each tutor instructed a 
class in all branches of science or literature, which undergraduates were required 
tostudy. No distinct professors were known in the college till more than eighty 


* Dr, Appleton says of Stephen Sewall, (who was graduated in 1721,) ‘that he was a fellow or tutor,’ 
and yet he was only a tutor. Prince speaks of Judge Samuel Sewall (of 1671) as ‘a fellow and a tutor. 


+ And yet it has been supposed that in common and popular language, the resident graduates of Harvard 
college were often called fellows at an early period. 


{ It appears by the catalogue itself, though not from the separate list, in the former part of it, that Josias 
Willard, Nathanael Saltonstall, Jabez Fitch, Ebenezer Pemberton, and Paul Dudley were tutors. Paul 
Dudley is the first in the catalogue called tutor. He was first tutor and then socius; but Saltonstall! 
and Willard were tutors and not socii. So thatafter the time of Dudley, there was a distinction between 
them ; but not before his time, for all were socii previously. 


§ In 1686, Samuel Mitchell, John Rogers, Thomas Dudley, and Henry Gibbs, !Bachelors of Arts, (and no 
doubt residents at the college) were allowed £5 each from funds before given for the support in part of 
indigent scholars. Mitchell and Gibbs were afterwards socii. 
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years from its foundation ; but lectures were given by the president, and some- 
times by resident graduates. Rev. Mr. Sherman of Watertown, and Rev. Mr. 
Morton of Charlestown, also occasionally gave lectures for the benefit of the 
students. 

The charter of Massachusetts was taken away in 1686, and Sir Edmund An- 
dros exercised the civil power, by appointment of James IL., in an arbitrary man- 
ner, and without a house of deputies. But Mr. Mather was continued at the 
head of the college, with the name of rector; and he held that place nominally, 
till the year 1701. This title was given him by Joseph Dudley, a sbort time 
president or chief magistrate of Massachusetts in 1686, till Andros arrived, near 
the close of that year: and it was Mr. Dudley who first gave Mr. Mather the 
name of rector. He was so little of a republican, or so much of a monarchist, 
that he was a fit person to carry into effect the arbitrary plans of James II. and 
his courtiers. In fact, he acted as if he thought the peuple in the colony had no 
rights or privileges but such as were granted or allowed by the crown of Eng- 
land, and that the agents of the king had unlimited power over the colonies. 
President Mather having gone to England in 1688, Governor Andros requested 
Rev. Samuel Lee of Bristol to preside at commencement, but he declined, or 
did not attend, and Reverend William Hubbard of Ipswich presided on the 
occasion. Three years, from 1688 to 1691, Mr. Mather was in England, as 
agent from Massachusetts, to procure a renewal of the colonial charter from 
William III., then king in right of his wife. And during his absence the tuition 
and immediate government of the students were committed to Mr. Brattle and 
Mr. Leverett, then tutors in the college.* Mr. Brattle was afterwards the able 
and respected pastor of the church in Cambridge ; and so much distinguished 
for his learning that he was chosen a member of the Royal Society in England ; 
an honor conferred only on a very few American-citizens. Mr. Leverett was a 
layman, and some time a judge of the superior court of the province; and in 
1708 was elected president of the college. His reputation as a scholar was so 
great in England, that he was also chosen a fellow of the Royal Society.t 

President Mather was a faithful agent of the colony, at the British Court, and 
zealously advocated the rights of the people of New England. It was impossi- 
ble, however, to obtain a charter, granting, in all respects, the full powers before 
delegated, or assumed. In most of its articles and provisions, the charter of 
1691 was as favorable as the former, granted in 1629; but the king reserved a 
right to appoint the chief magistrate and secretary; which was the cause of 
much discontent, and proved inauspicious, in some cases afterwards, to the lib- 
erties of the people; as the governor was generally a Briton, who had less 
sympathy and regard for the inhabitants, than a native citizen chosen by the 
people in the province, would probably have had. No change was made in the 
government of Harvard college by this charter; and no reference to it, except 
to confirm to it and other corporations in the province, the property, rights, 
privileges and immunities, which they before severally possessed. 

The royal governors often afterwards claimed a right to control the college 
government; but the friends of the institution opposed their authority, except 
as one of the board of overseers ex officio; and an attempt was made to alter 
the charter of the college, so as to exclude the governor from being at the head of 
the overseers ; but it did not succeed, for the king would not approve of the pro- 
posed act. In 1707, an order was passed by the General Court, that the college 
government should remain with the powers granted in 1650 and 1657. — 

In 1692, soon after his return from England, as agent, and while president of 
the college, Increase Mather received the degree of doctor of sacred theology, 
and the only one conferred by that institution, for more than one hundred years 
from its foundation. ‘The second was conferred on Rev. Nathaniel Appleton, 
minister of Cambridge, about eighty years after; but several of the clergy in 


* The fidelity and ability of these teachers, in the absence of the president, were universally acknowl- 
edged. " 

+ Other Americans, now recollected to have been members of that learned aociety, during the last cen- 
tury, were Rev. Cotton Mather, Hon. Paul] Dudley, Professor John Winthrop, Hon. John Winthrop of 
Connecticut, Benjamin Franklin, James Bowdoin—and some of a later period have been members. 
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New England, within that period, received similar degrees from the universi- 
ties in England and, Scotland—as Cotton Mather, Benjamin Coleman, Joseph 
Sewall, Edward Wigglesworth, Samuel Mather, Charles Chauncy, Mather 
Byles, Jonathan Mayhew, Samuel Langdon, Andrew Eliot, Samuel Cooper.* 

In 1694, proposals were made by the president and fellows of Harvard col- 
lege, to the ministers in New England, to record remarkable events in Provi- 
dence in the country, for the information and remembrance of after generations. 
This paper was signed by Increase Mather, president, James Allen, Charles 
Morton, Samuel Willard, Cotton Mather, John Leverett, William Brattle, and 
Nehemiah Walter. Here are seven fellows besides the president, and the 
last three were then tutors. Rev. James Allen, pastor of the First church 
and society in Boston, from 1688 to 1710, was several years one of the fel- 
lows of the corporation. He was born and educated in England, and did not 
come to America till 1664; which was after the restoration of Charles II. and 
the rejection of many ministers in England for non-conformity.t Rev. Charles 
Morton, who came to this country in 1685 and was some time pastor of a 
church in Charlestown, was vice-president of the college.t He had the char- 
acter of a great scholar, both in England and America. While one of the cor- 
poration, he composed a system of logic, which was usually copied by the stu- 
dents, but probably never printed. Mr. Brattle prepared one afterwards, which 
was preferred. Mr. Morton sometimes gave lectures to the students, at his 
house in Charlestown; but it seems not to have been altogether approved by 
the other governors of the college, and he discontinued them. ‘He wished to 
avoid giving offence, in any way; as some one has said of him.. One of his 
publications was entitled ‘The Peace-maker.’ + 

Hon. William Stoughton of Dorchester, and son of Israel Stoughton, a distin- 
guished man of the first settlers of Massachusetts, who was educated in Har- 
vard college, where he received his first degree in 1650, was a generous bene- 
factor to the institution. At his expense a college building was erected, in 
1698-1700, called Stoughton-Hall, containing sixteen rooms for students ; and 
the cost somewhat exceeded £1,000. It was taken down in 1781-2. Massa- 
chusetts-Hall, still remaining and occupied by students, was built in 1720 by 
the government, at the expense of about £3,500. This building also contains 
rooms only for the occupation of the students. For at this period, the number 
had much increased. 

Mr. Stoughton was some time a preacher, but never was settled over any 
particular church. He preached the election sermon on one occasion; and it is 
an able and eloquent discourse. For several years he was one of the gover- 
nor’s council; and afterwards lieutenant-governor and commander-in-chief of 
the province. He ranked among the first scholars of his time, and was a zeal- 
ous, liberal friend of the college. Nor was he less distinguished for his piety, 
and his uniform Christian deportment. \ 

In 1692, on commencement day, Dr. Increase Mather, the president of the 
college, made a Latin address, as was usual in former periods, in which he eulo- 
gized King William, Sir William Phips, then governor of the province, and 
Mr. Stoughton, the lieutenant-governor; of the latter of whom he said,— 
‘ Mecenas noster eternum honorandus.’ 

Dr. Increase Mather continued to fill the office of president till the year 1701, 
when he resigned; and Rev. Samuel Willard, pastor of the South charch in 
Boston, was soon after appointed to succeed him, with the title of vice-presi- 
dent. He continued at the head of the immediate government of the college 
for six years, and died in 1707. He had been one of the fellows or members 
of the corporation, and probably the oldest when elected vice-president. He 
had the reputation of a good classical scholar ; his talents were respectable, and 


* Few honorary degrees even of A: M. were conferred by the corporation of Harvard college for the first 
hundred and twenty years. The first was in 1703. Within the first hundred years, there were only sixtcen, 
and most of these were alumni of Yale co:lege. Rev. Daniel Neal of England (the historian of New Eng- 
land and of the Puritans) was one of these; and so was Rev. Experience Mayhew, father of the celebrated 
Dr. Jonathan Mayhew. 


{ The number has been stated to be nearly two thousand. 
} Rey. Samuel Willard was also called vice-president. No others, I believe, received that appellation. 
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he was distinguished, in his day, as a writer in theology. His ‘Body of Divinity’ 
has been considered a learned and argumentative work; but has long since 
been superseded by other works ofa similar nature. Spencer Phips, some time 
lieutenant-governor and chief magistrate of the province, Rey. Dr. Sewall of 
Boston, Rev. Mr. Holyoke, afterwards president, and Rev. Thomas Prince, were 
educated at the college, while he was at its head. 

Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead says, ‘he was a hard student, an excellent 
preacher, and a man of solid judgment and great learning.’ Mr. Willard was 
first settled in the ministry in Groton, county of Middlesex; but when that set- 
tlement was broken up by the Indians in 1676, he removed to Boston. It is to 
the honor of Mr. Willard, especially of his discernment, that he is recorded as 
one of the few who opposed the strange delusion of pretended witchcraft in 
1692, when innocent and pious persons suffered imprisonment and death, on the 
pretence of having made a covenant with Satan. It was not malignity surely, 
but mistake in judgment, that any learned men encouraged or apologized for 
that most extraordinary persecution. 

It has been said that Mr. Willard was never formally inducted into office as 
president, or as vice-president ; probably, because of an order, about that period, 
that no one should be president, who did not reside near the college. There 
was an order of the General Court, also, that Mr. Willard be requested to take 
charge of the college. It was found to be an inconvenience in the immediate 
government of the college, that the president should reside at a distance. It 
was felt in the time Dr. Mather was president ; and now, on the decease of Mr. 
Willard, it was determined to have the principal reside at or in the vicinity of 
the college. Hon. John Leverett, one of the justices of the superior court of 
the province, was at this time appointed president; and the election was gen- 
erally esteemed judicious.* Mr. Leverett had been one of the fellows and an 
instructor in the college; and this fitted him, in some measure, for the impor- 
tant station in which he was now placed. He had long had the character of a 
good classical and general scholar; and his knowledge of mankind and the high 
Judicial office he had held served to qualify him to preside over the institution 
with great reputation. There were then several clergymen of distinguished 
learning in New England, who would have presided over the seminary with 
honor and usefulness, as Cotton Mather, John Danforth, Gurdon Saltonstall, 
William Brattle, Benjamin Coleman, Nehemiah Hobart, Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Henry Gibbs; but some of these might have been deficient in the talent of gov- 
ernment; and some might have declined the appointment. Cotton Mather was 
about the age of judge Leverett, (45 or 46,) but he was not then on terms of 
friendship with the governor, (Joseph Dudley,) while Leverett was his political 
and personal friend. Dr. Mather was acknowledged by all to be a very learned 
man, but too fond of displaying it, as deficient in judgment and capricious in his 
temper. He had very little influence in the government of the college during 
the presidency of Mr. Leverett. He and his father, who lived some time after 
this period, were considered ambitious, as too forward in political concerns, and 
as given somewhat to intrigue or management in obtaining their purpose.t 


* The following paper may be acceptable in this place. ; 

‘To his Excellency Joseph Dudley, Governor, &c. The humble address of the fellows of Harvard colloge, 
sheweth, That we have, according to the rules of our house, unanimously declared our desires that the 
future head of this college may be resident, and ag resident presidents were anciently wont to be, may gov- 
ern the students and serve them with divinity expositions, &c. In pursuance thereof, we have chosen the 
Hon. John Leverett, Esq. our next president—of whom we have good confidence that he will (when accept 
ed and subsisted) lay aside all interfering offices and employments, and devote himself to said work ; and 
by the divine help be an able and faithful instrument to promote the holy religion here practised and estab- 
lished, by instructing and fitting for our churches and pulpits, and other public and useful services, such 
as, in this school of the prophets, shall be committed to his care and charge. We recommend him as our 
president to your Exceilency’s favorable acceptation, and pray that you would present Hi to the General 
Asseinbly and move for his honorable subsistence. Harvard Coll. in Cambridge, October 28, 1707. James 
Allen, Senior Fellow.’ The importance of having the president reside at or near the college to govern the 
students, is here expressly stated. And it also appears from this paper, that the president was then ex- 
pected ‘to serve the students with divinity expositions; and that he should be qualified ‘to instruct 
and fit for the churches such as should be committed to his care.’ Judge Leverett, though a layman, was 
a learned theologian. He studied divinity and preached occasionally while a tutor in the college. 

{ In thus speaking of Dr. Cotton Mather on the authority of some of his contemporaries, Justice as well 
‘as candor may require us to refer to the following short notices of a more favorable kind. | Dr. Coleman 
bears this honorable testimony to his character. “His printed works, though numerous, will but give to 
posterity a just idea of his great learning aad worth. ‘They will indeed, inform all who read them of his 
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Gurdon Saltonstall was a settled minister in Connecticut and afterwards gover- 
nor of the colony. Mr. Coleman was the first minister of the church in Brattle 
square, Boston, ‘of extensive’ erudition, great devotion of spirit and behavior ; 
a charming and admired preacher, very serviceable to the college and country ; 
whose works breathe his exalted, devout, and benign spirit; an excellent man. 
in faith, in spirit, in holiness, and charity” Judge Leverett presided over the 
college till his death in 1724, when he was sixty-two years of age. He was a 
faithful and popular president. A contemporary writer, Rev. Dr. Appleton, says, 
“he shone with almost a meridian lustre for forty years;* the morning of his life 
being so bright that it shone like noon; and both college and country greatly 
rejoiced in his early and uncommon light; and now his sun seems to us to have 
gone down at noon; such being his vigor and brightness to the last. His death: 
was a great grief to the friends of religion and Jearning. He was the glory of 
the college and an ornament to society. In short, he was a great blessing while 
he lived. He has done a deal for the glory of God and for the good of this 
people. He has been a main pillar, both in church and state. He has been aw 
honor and ornament to his country—and a faithful friend and father, a careful 
guide and guardian to the college; and in no little measure the crown and glory 
of that seminary; which has not only increased very much in its numbers, but 
flourished in solid and useful learning under his administration.’ 

Mr. Flynt, who was educated in the college while Leverett and Brattle were 
tutors, and afterwards was long a tutor and fellow of the college, used the fol- 
lowing language when speaking of him— De illo viro amplissimo et doctissimo, 
a quovis excellenti genio, dici potest, ut olim, a longe sequor vestigua semper 
adorans. Inscribere convenit in ejus monumento, quod Aristoteles Philosophus 
longe abbinc, in sepulchro magistri sui Platonis divini, exarari voluit, nimirum, 
Hic jacet homo, quem non licet, non decet, impiis vel ignorantibus laudare.’ 

Governor Joseph Dudley was a particular friend and supporter of president 
Leverett. And this intimacy was one cause of coolness, on the part of the 
Mathers, father and son, towards the latter and the college while he was the 
first officer of it. They had been some time opposed to governor Dudley ; and 
their frankness, or officious interference, led the governor to withdraw himself 
from their confidence. With this they were much mortified and offended; and 
thus became less friendly to Mr. Leverett. But this distinguished man was 
without reproach; though Dudley was supposed by others, as well as by the 
Mathers, to be too much devoted to the British court, to be wanting in a patriotic 
zeal for the liberties of the people in the colonies, and even of suspicious probity 
in his public measures. He was a friend of Andros, in 1686, and the patriots 
of Massachusetts of that period reproached him as more ambitious of power than 
of preserving the rights granted by the charter. 

When the corporation chose judge Leverett in 1707, they prayed the royal 
governor, (not the overseers,) as the record expresses it, ‘to appoint and con- 
firm him, and to advise the General Court to allow him a salary; which 
was done accordingly—and Mr. Dudley, the governor, used the following 
language on the occasion:—‘ Agreeable to the choice of the fellows of the 


extensive knowledge, his singular piety, his zeal for God, for holiness and truth. But it was his eonversa- 
tion which discovered the vast compass of his knowledge, and the projects of his piety. Here he excelled, 
here he shone, being very communicative, and bringing out of his treasure things new and old, without 
measure, [ere was seen how his wit and fancy, his invention, his quickness of thought and ready appre- 
hension, were all consecrated to God; as well as his heart. his will and affections.’ His biographer says, 
‘his glowing charity and piety sproad a further lustre on bis other excellencies. He was an utter enemy 
to all religious tyranny and imposition; and of very catholic and comprehensive principles. He never 
valued any particular forms of worship, unless those clearly of divine appointment; but it was the spirit, 
the power, and the practice of the great and plain duties of religion in the Christian institution that his 
heart was set upon.’ ‘This praise was indeed from the pen of his son; but Dr. Chauncy also spoke of him 
in the following terms:—‘In regard to literature and knowledge of books, I give the palm to Dr. Cotton 
Mather. No ove in this country had read so much, or retained more of what he had read. He was the 
greatest redeemer of time IL ever knew. There was scarcely a book written but he got sight of it. His 
own library was far the largest of any private one on this continent. He was always reading, or writing, 
and hud a talent of going rapidly through a book. Had his power of judging and reasoning been equal to 
his other faculties, I should rank him with the first three in New England. He knew more of the history 
of this cocntry, than any other man; and could he have conveyed his knowledge with good judgment, and 
the omission of a show of much learning, he would bave given the best history of it. He was credulous, as 
is evident from his writings, and it has been detrimental to his character and his intentions. : 


* From the time he was chosen tutor in 1684 to his death, 
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house, the approbation of the overseers, and the votes of the council and assem- 
bly at their last meeting, I direct you to govern and preside over the college, 
with duty and allegiance to our sovereign lady the queen, and obedience to 
her majesty’s laws.’ The greater part of the president’s salary was then 
allowed and voted him by the General Court; and thus they seemed to have an 
indirect influence in the election. When Dr. Coleman was chosen by the cor- 
poration and approved by the overseers, the General Court refused or declined 
voting a proper salary or allowance, and he declined the office. On the vote of 
£150 to judge Leverett, as president, it is required that he should reside at the 
college, or in Cambridge and near it, and devote himself wholly to the duties of 
the office. 

Worthy and deservedly popular as president Leverett was, the usual grants, 
to assist in his support, by the General Court, were sometimes withheld; and he 
expended part of his own estate (previously acquired) while he held the office. 
He was a particular friend of governor Joseph Dudley, who was never popular 
with the warm friends of liberty; and the General Court was more liberal 
towards some presidents than others, on account of their political opinions or 
associates. Wadsworth, the successor of Leverett, was a greater favorite with 
representatives. 

In the time of president Leverett, there were frequent and unpleasant dis- 
putes on the claims of the tutors to be members of the corporation. The first 
board of corporation, created in 1650, consisted of the president and five 
others, called fellows, who were resident graduates and teachers in the college. 
But it was thought best that the governors of the college should be distinct 
from the immediate officers, and have control and direction over them, as to 
making laws for the institution, determining the studies, fixing salaries, &c. It 
was long the practice, however, to have some of the tutors, (and at a very early 
period all of them,) as well as the president, members of the corporation. In the 
time of Mr. Leverett, all the tutors claimed the right to be of that board; and 
referred to the members of the first board, in 1650, to justify their claim. This 
was opposed by the majority of the corporation, and by the most discreet mem- 
bers of the overseers, and by some of the General Court. It was a subject of 
much altercation; but it became the settled course from that period, to have 
only the senior tutor of the corporation; and this continued till 1780; though 
at a later day, one or more of the professors were members of that body. The 
popular voice was in favor of the tutors’ claims; and Thomas Robie and Nicholas 
Sever were chosen fellows of the corporation, for the sake of peace, (as one 
writer says,) but without allowing that they had a right to a seat in that board, 
because they were teachers in the college. 

It was during the presidency of Mr. Leverett, that Thomas Hollis, an emi- 
nent merchant of London, made large donations to Harvard college; a part of 
which was for the support of indigent scholars; a part for books and a philoso- 
phical apparatus ; but the greatest portion was appropriated for the maintenance 
of a professor of sacred theology. This was in 1721; anda few years after, 
he made a further grant, towards the salary of a professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy. Mr. Hollis was a great patron and friend of learning; and 
was also deemed liberal in his religious views. He, was a Baptist, but not a 
sectarian. He chose chiefly to be distinguished as a Dissenter from the Npisco- 
pal established church, and considered Baptists, Presbyterians and Congrega- 
tionalists as on a level, taking the Bible for their rule and guide. He only 
required, in his grants, that Baptists should not be excluded from the benefits 
thereof, (for at that period, there was a strong prejudice against Baptists in Mas- 
sachusetts,) and none others, but rakes and dunces. 

Some time before Mr. Hollis made these liberal donations, he had correspond- 
ed with president Leverett and Rev. Dr. Coleman, and thus was made acquainted 
with the resources and the condition of the college. He was surprised to learn 
from them that there was no professor of divinity in the institution ;* and soon 
after made provision, in part, as already stated, for the support of one, The 


* The President gave lectures in theology and ecclesiastical history; and was in fact the professor of 
divinity. 3 
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whole amount given by Mr. Hollis has been estimated at £2,000. . The professors 
of divinity, and of mathematics and natural philosophy, were not wholly sup- 
ported, however, by the funds furnished by Mr. Hollis, though they afforded a 
great part of their salary ; and they are called Hollis professors, from respect to 
this generous benefactor of the college.* ; 

What Mr. Hollis required in the character of the professor of divinity, was, 
‘That he should be a man of solid learning in divinity, of sound, or orthodox 
principles, one well gifted to teach, of a sober and pious life, and ofa grave con- 
versation.” The first professor of divinity was Mr. Edward Wigglesworth, 
chosen in 1721, at/the age of thirty. He had been a preacher of the gospel for 
several years, and possessed popular talents, as well as ‘solid learning.’ He re- 
ceived all the votes of the overseers excepting three. Whether his ‘ orthodoxy’ 
was doubted, or not, does not appear. One of his biographers speaks of him as 
rational and catholic ; but whether this was mentioned to intimate any deviation 
of sentiments from the or'thodory of that period, we shall not presume to deter- 
mine. Dr..Wigglesworth continued to occupy the divinity chair in the univer- 
sity upwards of forty years, with a high reputation for piety and learning, and 
was always deemed well qualified for the stations The excitement occasioned 
by the first visit of Mr. Whitefield was in his day; and he, with Dr. Chauncy, 
Dr. Appleton and others, was opposed to the extravagancies with which White- 
field was justly chargeable, when he first preached in this part of the country. 
He was afterwards more mild and liberal, or less exclusive and censorious ; and 
many of the clergy who condemned his conduct at first, became more friendly 
to him. ‘The first professor of mathematics and natural philosophy was Isaac 
‘Greenwood, who was appointed in 1728, and soon after the funds were provided 
by Mr. Hollis for that purpose. The students had before been taught the phy- 
‘sical sciences and mathematics by the tutors. Mr. Greenwood was distinguish- 
ed in this department of science, and was elected within eight years after re- 
ceiving his first degree. He held the office, however, only about ten years. 
His successor was John Winthrop, who was chosen to that important station at 
the age of twenty-six. He filled the professor’s chair more than forty years, 
with singular ability, and was highly distinguished for learning and science. 
As an astronomer, he was ranked among the first of the age, either in America 
or Europe. And his character, in all respects, was highly estimable. He was 
‘a zealous patriot, a profound scholar, a sincere Christian. He died in the year 
1779. His publications on astronomy, particularly on comets, were circulated 
in Europe, and gave him an extensive literary reputation. And he left his dying 
testimony to the truth of the Christian revelation, which he considered, after 
amature examination and study, as affording the only satisfactory proof of im- 
mortality, and the only means of salvation. 

Rey. Benjamin Wadsworth, pastor of the First church in Boston, succeeded 
president Leverett in 1725, at the age of fifty-five or six ; and continued in that 
place till March, 1737, the year of his death, His presidency does not-appear 
to have been distinguished by any great changes or events connected with the 
college. Mr. Wadsworth had the reputation of a good classical scholar and of a 
learned theologian; and during the time he presided over the seminary, which 
was nearly twelve years, the number of students and graduates was about as 
large as it had been under Mr. Leverett; being from twenty-eight or thirty to 
thirty-eight or forty-five in a class.t 

Dr. Cotton Mather was again a candidate for president; but seems then to 
have had few friends in the board of corporation; or but a few individuals who 
thought him the fittest character for that important station. Before Mr. Wads- 
worth was elected, the presidency was offered Rev. Dr. Sewall and Rev. Dr. 
Coleman ; but they declined.{ The General Court voted president Wadsworth 


* Mr. Hollis was desirous of having the chair of professor of mathematics and natural philosophy filled 
by a friend of his in England; but he was a Baptist, and this was an objection with the corporation or 
overseers here ! 


pie 1 the class consisted of 45; in 1728, of 42; in 1723, of 43; in 1724, of 40; in 1730, of 36; and in 
50 fl 
{ The remark of Dr. Cotton Mather, on the occasion, affords evidence that he was disappointed and 


mortified in not being chosen president— Dr, Sewall,’ he said, ‘was chosen for his great piety, and Dr. 
Coleman, because he was a popular preacher.’ : 3 


“” 
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£400, and to provide a house for his family. President Leverett had occupied 
a house of his own. Part of the amount ordered or allowed by the legislature 
was to be paid out of the treasury of the province, and part from the rents of 
Massachusetts-Hall, then but recently erected. Before voting the salary, or 
grants to the president, the General Court chose to know who it was to be. 
When Dr. Coleman was chosen, they declined voting a salary for him; and 
this, with other reasons, induced him to decline. 

When the condition and population of the province at this period are consid- 
ered, the great number graduated in the college, in the time of Leverett and 
Wadsworth, (from 1707 to 1737,) will serve to show how highly the people of 
that day appreciated the benefits of a public, classical education. It should also 
be recollected, that in 1701, Yale college was founded, and soon became a liter- 
ary nursery for many sons of New England.*. The early professors and teach- 
ers in that institution had been educated in Harvard college ; as Rev. Mr. Pier- 
son, the first rector; Rev. Mr. Cutler, some time rector; Rev. Thomas Clap, 
rector, also; Rev. Jacob Hale; Daniel Hooker; Rev. Elisha Williams, tutor 
and rector also. Yale college is now second only to Harvard, in its resources 
and funds; and perhaps, this consideration even forms no real exception, in 
regard to the number and learning of its professors at the present time. That 
institution has long been highly respectable, as well as particularly fortunate in 
its presiding officers and most of its professors.t 

Mr. Wadsworth was president of the college till his death; and the writers of 
that age, who knew him best, and were long associated with him in public life, 
bore full testimony to his piety, learning and fidelity. Many good scholars and 
able divines were educated in the college while Mr. Wadsworth was president ; 
the proportion of ministers of the gospel, were one-third or one-fourth of the 
whole number. Those associated with him, as tutors, or fellows of the corpora- 
tion, (and several of them held both these places,) were Rev. Dr. Coleman, 
Henry Flynt, Rev. Dr. Appleton, Rev. Professor Wigglesworth, D. D., Rey. 
Dr. Sewall, Rev. Nicholas Sever, Nathan Prince, Thomas Robie, (the three last 
named were tutors and fellows of the corporation,) and Judge Stephen Sewall, 
who was. some time a tutor, but not a sociws. Most of these were eminent for 
their learning; Prince and Robie were distinguished as mathematicians. The 
following public characters received an education in part, or wholly, under pres- 
ident Wadsworth :—Governor Hutchinson, Gov. Trumbull of Connecticut, Bel- 
cher Hancock, who was a tutor in the college afterwards more than twenty 
years ; Lt. Gov. Belcher, Judge Trowbridge, Judge Peter Oliver, Judge Cham- 
bers Russell, Professor Winthrop, Judge Weare of New Hampshire, and Judge 
Benjamin Pratt. 

President Wadsworth possessed a very amiable spirit, and from his youth was 
sober, correct and pious. He was a hard student in his youth, and reputed a 
good scholar while an undergraduate. His desire was to be useful; especially 
as a minister of the gospel.t Divinity was early his favorite study, and he 
perused the sacred Scriptures with great attention, to find their true meaning 


* Before that time, Connecticut furnished many pupils for Harvard, among whom were Judge Burr, 
Gov. Law, Gov. G. Saltonstall, Judge Haynes, Rev. John Davenport, junior. 


+ When Mr. Wadsworth was inducted into office as president, there does not appear to have been very 
great ceremony on the oceasion., The account of it is as follows:—tCommencement day, July 7, 1725, 
The overseers and corporation went in usual form to the meeting-house, where, after prayer by Dr. Cole- 
man, Mr. Wadsworth being in the pew with the lieut. governor, Dummer, his Honor addressed him thus ; 
Rey. Sir, you being duly elected and approved to be president of Harvard college, I do accordingly, in the 
name of the overseérs, invest you with the government thereof, in the same extent as your predecessors, 
presidents of the college, have heen heretofore vested; and deliver you the keys, with these books and 
papers, os badges of your authority: confiding that you wiil govern the society with loyalty to the king 
and obedience to his Jaws, and according to the statutes and rules of the college’ To this Mr. Wadsworth 
replied,—' I thankfully acknowledge the respect shown me by the reverend corporation and especially by 
your Honor, and the honored and reverend overseers. J freely own myself unworthy of the honor, and une= 
qual to the labors of the important office, to which Tam now called. I desire to depend wholly on the 
great God my Saviour for all the wisdom and grace-needful for me in this weighty service. I shall en- 
deavor to take the best care | can of the college, 5 Hane the members and affairs of it according to the 
constitution, laws and statutes thereof. Idesire the prayers of God’s people, that the God of all grace 
would make me faithful and successful in the great service [ am called to. The president then went up 
into the pulpit, and called for the salutatury oration, and moderated one of the bachelor’s questions.’ 


+ His health was often feeble, and his friends urged him to spare himsolf. But he said ‘he had rather 
wear out than rust out, 
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for himself. It has been said that he was not fond of controversy, and seldom 
introduced speculative points of theology into his sermons. He was eulogized, 
after his death, by Rev. Dr. Appleton, the minister from Cambridge, and then 
one of the fellows of the corporation ; and by Mr. Tutor Flynt ; who delivered 
an ‘eloquent and pathetic’ Latin oration on the occasion, in which he said— 
‘Nullus autem est qui non agnoscit, quod cum modice convaluerit, et sanitudo 
corporis cum quodammodo permiserit, constans fuit, et regularis in munere obe- 
undo, et in omnibus partibus officii sui perficiendis. Quinimo tanta fuit in eo 
propensio ad opus proprium et debitum absolvendum, ut vires corporales frequen- 
ter excessit, illudque in posteriori sue vite parte, magis atque magis constabat, 
adeo ut sepe audivimus eum votum sui animi exprimentem, se labore potius, 
quam rubigine, exolescere maluisse.* 

In the time of president Wadsworth, there was a question as to admitting the 
Episcopal clergymen of Boston into the board of overseers. The question had 
indeed been moved a short time before, and it arose on the request or claim of 
Rev. Dr. Cutler, then a minister of the Church of England in Boston. It was 
soon after that several of the clergy in Connecticut joined that establishment, and 
received episcopal ordination.| A great alarm spread through New England, at 
the time. Prejudices were then strong against Episcopacy, as unfavorable to 
Congregationalists ; and it was an object to retain the government of the col- 
lege, as well as of the churches, in the hands of the latter. Dr. Cutler was not 
allowed to have any right to a seat in the board of overseers; nor has there 
ever been an Episcopal clergyman a member, but several laymen, who were 
Episcopalians, have lately been chosen into that body. 

Donations and gifts continued to be made to the college in the time of presi- 
dent Wadsworth—Mrs. Saltonstall, widow of Gov. Gurdon Saltonstall, added to 
the bounty of her husband and herself on a former occasion. Rev. Thomas 
Cotton of London gave £200 for books and increase of president’s salary— 
Bishop Berkely gave valuable books, at the time he was in New England; and 
he was also a benefactor of Yale college.t Books were also added to the 
library by Richard Mead and John Lloyd of London, and by Rev. Dr. Guise of 
England. Hon. Thomas Fitch gave £300; and president Wadsworth left a 
sum, but not large, for the benefit of indigent scholars. 

The successor of president Wadsworth was Rev. Edward Holyoke, pastor of 
a church in Marblehead; and he continued at the head of the college thirty-two 
years, a longer term than that of any other individual. He was four years a 
tutor, and a part of that time one of the fellows of the corporation. He was 
chosen by an unanimous vote both of the corporation and overseers; but not 
until several meetings had been holden for the purpose of electing a president. 
Rey. William Cooper, pastor of the church and society in Brattle square Bos- 
ton, was first chosen; but declined by desire of his people. And at one meet- 
ing, professor Greenwood was a candidate, and received as many votes as Mr. 
Holyoke. 

From the proceedings of the corporation and overseers at this time, it appears 
there was great deliberation in making an election of president. Though Mr. 
Wadsworth was a good man and a scholar, perhaps he was deficient in a talent 
for government. In his time there were complaints of a want of proper disci- 
pline of the pupils. The corporation, instead of making a choice and then sub- 
mitting it to the overseers for their consent, proposed to advise with that board 
‘on the subject; and the two boards met together for the purpose, and held a 
day. The overseers, through governor Belcher, gave an opinion, delivered in 
Latin, as to the proper qualifications of a president; but did not interfere with 


* During the presidency of Mr. Wadsworth, and even before, while Judge Leverett was president, there 
were some complaints of extravagant expenses on commencement days, and of too free use of liquors as well 
as other disorders on public days. The records ofthe time indicate that the seminary was not in so health 
moral state, as in more early days. It might have been only the common complaint of ‘the degenerac oe 
the times,” which has been made in all ages—and possibly the discipline was over strict and precise age 
quiry was made, as to the state of the college, and some defects were discovered; and a new bod of laws 
was prepared and adopted for the government of the students; which was translated into Latin. tas 


+ Dr, Cutlor was one of them. 
{ Bishop Berkely visited Cambridge in 1731, which was a few years after his first residence at Newport. 
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the right of the corporation to elect in the first place. Rey. Mr. Barnard, pastor 
of the other church in Marblehead, at the time, who knew the learning, talents 
and worth of Mr. Holyoke, urged his election. It is related of Mr. Barnard, that 
he spoke to the governor on the subject, and said, ‘you invite one Boston min- 
ister after another to be president of the college, but neglect my worthy brother 
Holyoke, who is most fully qualified to fill the chair of that seminary.* Mr. 
~Holyoke’s church and people were much attached to him, but they consented to 
his dismission, on such an occasion and call. The General Court made them a 
grant of £140 to assist in the settlement of another minister. They were also 
very liberal in paying the expenses of Mr. Holyoke’s family in removing, and in 
providing his salary, especially when compared with their conduct when Mr. 
Leverett was president, and when Dr. Coleman was chosen to succeed him.t 

President Holyoke was a popular preacher, a good classical scholar, and a 
man of dignified deportment. His talents for government were also happy; he 
was careful to maintain order and good discipline, but was not unnecessarily 
severe. The principal members of the corporation, during his presidency and 
that of Mr. Wadsworth, were Rev. Dr. Sewall, Dr. Edward Wigglesworth, Rev. 
Dr. Appleton, Mr. Tutor Flynt, Nathan Prince, Joseph Mayhew, Thomas Marsh, 
Belcher Hancock, Professor John Winthrop, Rev. Dr. Andrew Eliot, and Dr. 
Samuel Cooper; and the tutors, (besides several of the above named,) were 
William Kneeland, Stephen Sewall, William Symmes, Daniel Rogers, Joseph 
Jackson, and Ebenezer Thayer. 

When Mr. Holyoke came into the president’s chair, in 1737, the college had 
been established one hundred years; and it had produced all the advantages 
and blessings to the community which its enlightened founders had expected 
and hoped. And without such an institution, from an early period even, in the 
settlement of New England, the state of society through the last century and 
the beginning of the present, would have been far inferior, in all respects, to 
that so highly favored as has been our happy lot. Ignorance and bigotry, fanat- 
icism and infidelity would have divided this extensive community of professed 
republicans and Christians. The graduates were good classical scholars; and 
many of them became the teachers of youth in most of the towns. The masters 
of the grammar schools seventy and eighty years ago were generally better 
educated men than for the last thirty years, with all our boasting of the present 
means of education; and from 1740 to 1770, in Harvard college were educated 
those ardent and intelligent ‘sons of liberty,’ to whose wisdom and learning, 
zeal and patriotism, we are indebted, under Providence, for the preservation of 
our political freedom. 

In an obituary notice of president Holyoke, by a member of the corporation, 
it is said, ‘that his natural powers were very good, and were much improved 
and expanded by education. When he left college, he prosecuted his studies 
with vigor and success ; and accumulated a great fund of useful knowledge, in 
history, the learned languages, and the sciences in general. While he was a 
tutor, which was four years, he attended to theology, to qualify himself to ad- 
vance the cause of religion and the gospel. He was settled in 1716, and con- 
tinued pastor of a church in Marblehead twenty-one years. He was a pious, 
faithful and useful minister.of the gospe!. Though fixed in his views of reli- 
gion, and though he openly defended what he thought the pure doctrines of the 
gospel, he was far from being severe against those who differed from him in 
some things, if they appeared sincere inquirers after truth. He considered 
catholicism as an excellent part of the character of a good man; and harshly to 
censure and anathematize those who cannot think in all points of religion just 

“as we do, appeared to him to discover not only an arrogant disposition, but also 
a want of that amiable temper and that extensive charity which the gospel of 
Jesus recommends.’ : 


* The governor said ‘he had no personal objections to Mr. Holyoke; that there were suspicions of his 
being liberal in his views, and he wished to be satisfied of his orthodoxy.’ Mr. Barnard rejoined, ‘I am 
well acquainted with him, and know him to be sound in the faith.’ 

+ The compensation to the president and professors depended on the General Court ; grants were made 
them annually out of the treasury of the province, as a part of their support, as well as to the judges of 
the Supreme Court, and they were not always sufficiently liberal. 
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A host of learned men, (both laymen and clergy,) of New England, and chiefly 
of Massachusetts, of the two last generations were educated in Harvard college 
while Mr. Holyoke was president. AJ] cannot be mentioned here ; and to select 
a part, might be deemed invidious—and yet some of them may be named with- 
out giving offence or being unjust to others. Hon. Samuel Adams, Rev. Dr. 
Benjamin Stevens, Rev. Dr. Langdon, (sometime president of the college,) Rev. 
Dr. Tucker, Judge Foster Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Cooper, Rey. Dr. Shute, Rev. 
Dr. Mayhew, Hon. Thomas Cushing, Judge Jedidiah Foster, Hon. James Bow- 
doin, Hon. William Sever, Judge Nathaniel Ropes, Judge James Putnam, Hon. 
William Ellery, Judge R. T. Paine, Hon. James Otis, Rev. Dr. Wigglesworth, 
(second,) Judge N. P. Sargent, Judge William Cushing, Dr. M. Byles, Rev. Dr. 
William Symmes, Hon. Thomas Oliver, Rev. Dr. James Dana, Judge Francis 
Dana, Hon. John Hancock, Hon. John Adams, Professor Daniel Treadwell, Rev. 
Dr. West, Judge David Sewall, Rev. Dr. Walter, Judge Theophilus Bradbury, 
Rev. Dr. Simon Howard, Governor Trumbull (second) of Connecticut, Judge 
Lowell, Rev. Dr. Marsh, Judge Pickering, Hon. Timothy Pickering, Rev. Dr. 
A. Eliot, Hon, E. Gerry, Rev. Dr. Belknap, Rev. Dr. Parker, Gov. Strong, Rev. 
President Willard, Rev. Dr. Barnard, Judge Sumner, Judge Parsonsy Hon. 
james Winthrop, Judge Ward Chipman, ete. The number of scholars ina class 
increased from 1740 to 1771, from twenty-five to sixty. In the year last named, 
the number was sixty-three, the largest which had then belonged to any one 
class. Mr. Holyoke was a popular president; but the professor of divinity, Dr. 
Wigglesworth, and the professor of mathematics and natural philosophy, added 
much to the reputation of the institution, by their learning and influence. They 
were able teachers, in their respective departments, and of great moral worth; 
and they were both on the Hollis foundation. Mr. Winthrop was examined by 
a committee of the overseers, as to his learning, before he was confirmed ; but 
when it was proposed to interrogate him as to his peculiar religious opinions, the 
motion was overruled. Mr. Winthrop was perhaps equally eminent, as an as- 
tronomer, as any in England who were his contemporaries ; and his reputation 
was great through Europe. He was chosen a fellow of the Royal Society in 
England, a distinction conferred on very few Americans; and he received the 
honorary degree of LL. D. from the University of Edinburgh. He held the pro- 
fessor’s chair more than forty years; and he was also highly esteemed for his 
patriotism, and his practical respect for Christianity. He left his dying testimony 
in favor of the divine mission of our Lord, and of the divine origin of the gospel. 
He said ‘he had searched the writings of all the ancient philosophers, and found 
their theories and speculations vain and unsatisfactory ; and added, ‘that he 
could rest his hopes only on the gospel, and in the truth of this his faith was 
unshaken.’ 

During the greater part of Mr. Holyoke’s presidency, Henry Flynt was an 
instructor in the college, and a fellow of the corporation. He was a member of 
that board sixty years; and a tutor fifty-four years ; a much longer period than 
any other person has ever been.* He continued an instructor till he was eighty 
years old; and a fellow of the corporation till his death, when he was eighty- 
five. Mr. Flynt was an able and faithful teacher, but was of rather an inactive 
and indolent disposition, as is proved by his remaining so long in the place of a 
tutor, where great. literary effort and progress are seldom made. And after 
fifty, few persons are well qualified to govern and teach the young. Belcher 
Hancock, who was a tutor till he was sixty years of age, though a good classical 
scholar, was for sometime unfit for a teacher and governor of youth, on account 
of his habits; not, indeed, immoral in any sense, but such as the aged, in a state 
of celibacy, are apt to contract. 

We have the testimony of both Dr. Appleton and Dr. Chauncy in favor of Mr. 
Flynt, as a man of learning and religion, Dr. Chauncy says, ‘Mr. Flynt is 
worthy of honorable mention among the literary characters of New England. 
He was a man of solid learning, and one of the best of preachers. He had 


* Thomas Marsh, and Belcher Hancock, who were also tutors and fellows in the time of president Hol- 


yoke, were each in the former office twenty-five years; N i 5 i 
ie otter y y } Nathan Prince, twenty ; and Joseph Mayhew, six- 
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treasured up a great variety of.useful knowledge, though somewhat inclined to 
indolence. He was distinguished for his firmness and consistency: to the prin- 
ciples which he had once adopted, he adhered without wavering ; but, in form- 
ing them, he previously exercised much care and deliberation. Dr. Appleton, 
speaking of his religious character, says, ‘ Religion, in the substantials of it 
seemed always near his heart ; and whilst he had a very catholic spirit, not lay- 
ing stress on particular forms and modes of worship, nor on different sentiments 
about speculative and controversial points, he laid great stress on the substan- 
tial parts of religion, the weightier matters of the law and gospel,—judgment, 
mercy, faith and the love of God.’ 

An alumnus of the college* delivered a Latin oration, at the funeral of Mr. 
Flynt, in which he says—‘ Et quidem pené omne suum tempus in rebus acade- 
micis sumpsit, animos juvenum ad virtutem, pietatem, literarum studium, bonos- 
que mores fingendo, pulchram navavit operam. Ut primum ex Ephebis excessit 
hoc munus suscepit, et usque ad longissimam senectutem, sed crudam sed viri- 
dam, per sexaginta annos feliciter obivit. Quid felicius, quid honestius_ulla 
senectute excogitari possit, cul annos maximis beneficiis homines afficiendo 
exactos, respicere, et numerare conceditur? Circumspiciamus igitur patriam 
intueamur viros omni honore dignos, in ecclesia stellas micantes, in republica 
ornamenta dignitatis, qui a Flyntio literis instituti, illum patrem gaudebant 
appellare. Unum equidem de eo dicere licebat, antequam e vita discesserat, 
quod nunquam de ullo alio fortasse dici poterit in universa domo literaria inter 
Novanglos, se patrem-familias agnosci oportere. Nemo est inter nostrates 
literatus, qui ei aliquo modo doctrinam suam acceptam referre non debeat. 
Nam, ut in prima juventute ad hujus discipline auctoritatem pervenerat, omnes- 
que majores natu, qui in his arvis academicis laboraverunt, ante eum mortui 
erant, si investigemus, et persecutemur literarum cursum, ab altero ad alterum 
progrediemur, donec tandem ad ipsum Flyntium veniatur.’ 

Seven or eight persons, educated in Harvard college, while Mr. Holyoke was 
president, still survive. The oldest of these is Hon. Paine Wingate of New 
Hampshire, now about the age of ninety-seven years. ‘The next oldest survivor 
is Judge Blowers of Nova Scotia; the former was graduated almost seventy- 
eight years ago, and the latter nearly seventy-four years. 

The laws for the government of the scholars and for regulating and di- 
recting their studies were revised and enlarged, just before Mr. Holyoke was 
chosen president; and a few years after his election they were again examined, 
with a view to further improvements; and inquiries were made as to the state 
of the college, by the overseers. The committee reported, on that occasion, 
‘that they find that the exercises required by the laws were regularly attended, 
and that the body of laws, lately adopted for the government of the college, do 
in a good measure answer their end, and prove beneficial to the society ; and 
that at present there does not appear any occasion for new laws to be made.’ 
Some disorders took place among the students between 1755 and 1770 ; often 
on account of the poorness of the diet; but sometimes on public days, when the 
scholars met together; and, as was then the unhappy custom, indulged in too 
free use of ardent spirits, or other strong liquors. ‘These excesses were no- 
ticed, and efforts made to prevent or to check them. i 

The first regular Hebrew professor was Stephen Sewall, who was inducted 
into office in 1765, during the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. Judah Monis, of 
Jewish extraction, was sometime before this a teacher of the Hebrew language ; 
but was not called professor. He became a convert to Christianity in 1722, 
and was employed several years as an instructor in the college. Mr. Sewall 
was a learned philologist, and a good oriental scholar. He wrote Latin with 
purity and elegance. In the college records, he is styled ‘ Hancock professor 
of Hebrew and other oriental languages ;? because his support was chiefly de- 
rived from funds given by Hon. 'Thomas Hancock, a merchant of Boston.; Ac- 


* James Lovell, then A. M. and teacher in the Latin school, Boston. 


+ Thomas Hancock was son of Rev. John Hancock of Lexington ; brother of Rev. John Hancock of Brain- 
tree; and uncle of Hon. John Hancock, the celebrated patriot of 1775, who also gave largely afterwards to 
the library of the college, 
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cording to the statutes adopted for this professorship, which were no doubt 
agreeable to the wishes of the founder, so far as he had expressed them, the 
professor was required ‘to be a Master of Arts, was to instruct the students in 
the oriental languages, especially in the Hebrew and Chaldee, was to read pub- 
lic lectures every week, on topics relating to these languages, and to give pri- 
vate lectures at such times as the corporation and overseers might order; he 
was also to instruct such as desired it, in the Samaritan, Syriac and Arabic lan- 
guages; and was to declare himself of the Protestant reformed religion.’ 

Rev. Dr. Appleton, the pastor of the church and society in Cambridge, was a 
fellow of the corporation more than sixty years; and was a sincere and efficient 
friend. of the college. He is characterized as learned, pious, judicious, prudent, 
and catholic. ‘It was thought a great favor, not only to the churches, but to 
the college, that he was placed in so public a station, where his talents and 
learning would produce so great influence.’ He had much of the liberal spirit 
of president Holyoke, of Rev. Dr. Gay of Hingham, Rev. Dr. Chauncy, and of 
Rev. Dr. Mayhew, of Boston, with whom he was very intimate.* 

The plan for a college, or collegiate school in the county of Hampshire, in 
1762, gave much anxiety to the corporation and overseers of Harvard, who be- 
lieved that another college in the province at that period, when the population 
was comparatively small, would prove injurious to the prosperity of the older 
seminary, and to the interests of learning in the country. There had then long 
been a coliege in the province of Connecticut; and it was generally believed 
that another was not then needed in New England; and the effect was appre- 
hended of lessening the respectability and usefulness of both, if a second should 
be established in Massachusetts. All the aid the government could give for the 
encouragement of a public seminary or college, was thought would be best ap- 
propriated to one, thus rendering it of higher reputation, and more able, in fact, 
to make good scholars, and to serve the general interests of literature and sci- 
ence. And it will be recollected, that there were then grammar schools kept 
in most of the towns in the province. 

An able remonstrance was made to the plan by the overseers of Harvard col- 
lege, which was said to be drawn up by Rev. Dr. Mayhew, who was one of the 
committee for that purpose. The rest of the committee were General Brattle, 
Mr. James Bowdoin, Dr. Chauncy, and Rev. Mr. Adams, (supposed of Roxbury). 
The remonstrance} merits notice in this place, and a reference to the principal 
statements and arguments it contains, cannot fail to be interesting even at this 
time, to those desirous of knowing the views of literary men in the province 
seventy-five years ago. 

‘We beg leave to observe that Harvard college was founded by our forefa- 
thers, with a laudable view to the general interests of learning and religion in 
this country ; and that this is properly the college of the government ; it having 
been established and always patronized and supported by the Legislature. So 
early as 1642, the General Court manifested their great concern for its pros- 
perity, and for accomplishing the important end of this institution by constitut- 
ing the governor for the time being, and all the magistrates (or councillors) of 
this jurisdiction, with the elders (or Congregational ministers) of Boston, and five 
other next adjoining towns, and the president of the college, to be the overseers 
and guardians of it. This shows the sense they had of its importance; and 
that they considered the common and public good as closely connected with the 
growth and prosperity of this seminary of learning. And the charter of the col- 
lege, granted in 1650, refers to the said overseers, as being legally intrusted 
with the care and superintendence thereof; which charter was, to all intents 
and purposes confirmed by the royal charter of William and Mary, granted to 
the province, in 1691. 
a 


_ * The writer of this ‘historical sketch, when an undergraduate in the university, 1783, recollects see- 
ing three of the venerable and learned men above-mentioned, pass through the college-yard to the library— 
Dr. Gay and Dr. Chauney were on a visit to Dr. Appleton, and they walked up to the chapel together; two 
por Aare ninety years old, and the other, Dr. Chauncy, about eighty-three. It excited great attention 

+ The remonstrance was addresse 
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‘The said overseers have accordingly, from first to last, superintended the 
affairs of the college ; having taken care, while a general liberty was allowed for 
Christians of different denominations to send their children thither, and the 
rights of conscience were duly preserved, that the rules, laws, and orders of the 
society should be such as tended to promote substantial learning and good 
religious principles and morals, in conformity to the generous, pious and exten- 
sive views of the government in its establishment, viz. “the education of the 
youth of this country in knowledge and godliness,” as expressed in the college 
charter before referred to. And the said overseers have, from time to time, 
interested themselves in all the important concerns of the college; using their 
endeavors that the true designs of this institution might be answered, and guard- 
ing against whatever had an apparent tendency to counteract and defeat them. 

‘In conformity to which laudable example, as well as to the nature of the 
trust reposed in us by the government, we think ourselves obliged, by all lawful 
and honorable means, to promote the interests of said college, and to prevent, 
as far as in us lies, any thing which would certainly, or very probably, be detri- 
mental toit. And we are humbly of opinion, that in the capacity of overseers, 
we not only may with the utmost propriety, but are in duty bound, as far as 
decency will allow, to appear in opposition to any proposal, which either directly 
interferes with the good of the college in Cambridge, or which, in our appre- 
hension, would be prejudicial to the “ general interests of literature and religion 
in this country.” Neither do we know how to separate the real and proper 
interests of the college from what the government originally declared, and is 
known to be the important end of its establishment. Your Excellency will per- 
mit us further to say, that we were not a little alarmed for the college under our 
care, when we first heard of a proposal for founding a college in the county of 
Hampshire, and of a petition preferred to the government for a charter to that 
end. And it touched us with a very sensible sorrow to understand afterwards, 
when the petition would not pass the General Court, that your Excellency had 
gratified the petitioners, by preparing a charter in his Majesty’s name for the 
purpose aforesaid. 

‘Waving the question of the validity of a charter thus granted and issued, as 
being beside our proper business in this capacity, we take the liberty to declare 
it as our opinion, that the founding of another college in this province would 
not only be quite unnecessary, but reaily prejudicial to Harvard college and to 
the common interests of learning and religion in the country. And we are further 
of opinion, with all proper deference to your Excellency, that there is no real 
difference between a college and a collegiate school; and that such an institu- 
tion in the county of Hampshire would be to all intents founding not only a 
real college, but a rival to that at Cambridge; one whose interests would inter- 
fere very essentially with those of the latter; and consequently, instead of 
being any way subservient or useful, would be highly detrimental to it. 

‘We are also humbly of opinion, that the charter, which your Excellency had 
prepared in order to establish a college in Hampshire, was in fact adapted to 
answer the aforesaid designs and views of those who requested it. For it con- 
stitutes them a body politic with many privileges ; and is, in some respects, @ 
more full and ample charter than that of Harvard college ; particularly as it 
allows them to hold lands or other real estate, the annual income of which may 
be double to that of the lands which the other corporation is permitted to hold. 
There is nothing in this charter which discovers the intention of it to be the 
founding of a college in any respect inferior to the other ; much less preparatory 
and subservient to it. It is indeed intimated in this charter itself, that one rea- 
son for establishing a college in Hampshire county is that the people in those 
parts might not be subjected to the necessity, and to the supposed inconven- 
ience and greater expense of sending their children so far as Cambridge for an 
education; in which respects it exactly corresponds to the known views of those 
in whose favor said charter was prepared, as to having a real and every way 
sufficient college of their own, to serve that part of the country as Harvard col- 
lege has served the whole. wi ) 

‘One college, if well regulated and endowed, we believe, is abundantly suffi- 


cient for this province, considering its extent; and would be much more ser- 
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viceable than two or more, whose interests interfere ; as we think it evident, 
beyond all doubt, that the interests of Harvard college, and of such an one as is 
proposed, would do. It has indeed been said that the collegiate schools in 
England are rather subservient and useful than prejudicial to the universities 
there, or to the common interests of learning—but the circumstances of this 
province and of the mother country are different, (the latter being very rich 
compared to this country ;) but Queen’s college does not appear by the charter 
to be inferior or preparatory to Harvard college. Nor is the latter yet arrived 
to such maturity, strength and perfection as to be out of danger of receiving 
great prejudice from such a competitor, or rival, as the other might prove. We 
do not mean in point of real excellence in literature, of which we have no rea- 
son to be apprehensive, but in other respects. Particularly, as our college, yet 
in its infant state, is hitherto but meanly endowed and poor, the unhappy conse- 
quences of which are too obvious; and we think that founding another college 
would be the most probable and effectual way to prevent its being hereafter 
endowed in such a manner as all who desire its prosperity doubtless wish to see 
it. For if such a college as is proposed were founded in Hampshire, it cannot 
be thought that persons living in that part of the country who might be favorers 
of it, in respect of its vicinity, would be willing to bear a part in endowing that 
at Cambridge, whether in a legislative or private capacity. 

¢ Moreover, if another college were founded, as is proposed, yet it cannot be 
reasonably thought that in many years to come the means of education therein 
would be so good as they are already in Harvard college; and no doubt, they 
will be long far inferior. And yet from motives of nearness or novelty, of con- 
venience, or supposed cheapness, or some other, we think it not unlikely that 
after a few years a great proportion of the youth of the province might actually 
be sent thither instead of being sent to Cambridge to be educated ; which would 
not only be a direct, great and manifest prejudice to Harvard college, but con- 
sequently a real injury to the general interests of literature and religion in the 
country. For although more of our youth might thus receive what is usually 
called a liberal education, and which might pass for a good one with many, yet 
we apprehend that this would be a disadvantage, as it would prevent a sufficient, 
though smaller number of our youth being sent to Cambridge, where they would 
unquestionably be much more thoroughly instructed and far better qualified for 
doing service to their country. And the natural consequence hereof would be, 
not only filling many important civil offices, but a great part of our pulpits with 
comparatively ignorant persons, at once to the detriment of the commonwealth, 
and of the churches here established. 

‘Permit us to add, that we apprehend founding a college in Hampshire would 
be a bad and dangerous precedent: as several other counties might, at least 
with as much appearance of reason, demand the like privilege of setting up col- 
leges for themselves. But of what pernicious consequence it would be to go on 
thus multiplying colleges, without having any one well endowed, so fully as to 
answer all the ends of a college, we need not to observe to your Excellency. 
And yet how it could be well avoided, after such a precedent in the case of 
Hampshire, it is not easy for us to conceive. And the sum of what we have 
offered is, that if a new college should be founded agreeably to the charter pre- 
pared, we should then have two colleges in this government, the extent of 
which does not certainly require more than one, and the establishing of another 
would therefore be prejudicial, not only to the prosperity, interests and growth 
of that already established, but to the general interests of learning in the coun- 
try. For by means of their separate interests, and a division of strength, wealth 
and affections of the people, naturally consequent thereon, neither of them 
would be suitably encouraged nor endowed; whereas one would probably be so, 
if all were happily united in the support and encouragement of it. And this 
one, in our opinion, would far better answer all the valuable ends of a college, 
than two rival seminaries, mutually cramped and kept poor by an opposition of 
interests. 

‘We must entreat your Excellency’s patience a little longer. You have too 
much goodness and candor to impute it to us as a criminal partiality, if we 
highly honor the memory of our forefathers, the first European settlers of this 
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country. And on no one account, their unfeigned piety excepted, is their 
memory more respectable, more venerable to us, than on account of their known 
great regard for learning; their love and strong. attachment to which prompted 
them so early, and while they were struggling with unnumbered difficulties,-to 
create an establishment for it, even in a wilderness. This they did at a great 
expense for them, considering their circumstances and abilities, however small 
it may seem in’any other view; herein probably consulting the welfare of their 
posterity and future ages, rather than their own immediate benefit. They did 
it with the pleasing hopes that the seminary of learning, of which they then laid 
the foundation, would at length, by the prudent care and the ingenuous liberality 
of successive generations, one day arrive to the dignity and extensive usefulness 
of an university, and become a distinguished ornament of the new world, in 
some measure as the universities of Oxford and Cambridge were of the old. 

‘We devoutly adore the good providence of God, which hath from the begin- 
ning presided over this seminary, and raised up worthy benefactors to it from 
time to time, as well in Europe as America: so that it hath, from its first 
institution, furnished these churches with able and faitlful ministers, and the 
commonwealth with worthy members, by whom the important offices in the 
government have been sustained with ability, fidelity and reputation. It is not 
disaffection to your Excellency, but a sense of duty to God, to the college, to 
the government which committed this important trust to us; to the common- 
wealth, to the present and to future generations—this it is, Sir, which prompts 
us in making this remonstrance. And permit us to subjoin, that we never can, 
without the deepest regret and the greatest sorrow, see an institution take 
place, by means of which we are fully persuaded the pious and expensive cares 
of our forefathers and their generous, public-spirited designs will be frustrated ; 
by means of which we shall be split into parties and factions of interfering 
interests, and such as will be particularly prejudicial to the advancement of 
learning ; by means of which the endowment of professorships in the various 
branches will be obstructed, and the so much needed enlargement of the 
buildings of the college probably prevented; by means of which the college 
must decline and languish, instead of flourishing, as we might otherwise expect; 
by means of which, academical degrees, those needful aids of learning, will be 
of comparatively little worth or utility; in a word, by means of which we con- 
ceive a most fatal blow will be given to the interests of learning in this country ; 
and all this at a time when the spirit of learning seemed to be reviving among 
us, and to appear more than it has in some former years; and at a time when, 
from the increase of our numbers and wealth, there was ground to hope that our 
college would soon emerge from its comparatively low and infant state, and 
acquire all the endowments, privileges and dignities of a university,’ 

The benefactors of the college in the time of president Holyoke were James 
Townsend, who gave £500 (old tenor, about £70 Massachusetts currency of 
that day) for the Hollis professor of divinity. Thomas Hutchinson, a merchant 
of Boston, and father of Gov. Hutchinson, gave £300 for the same object. 
Daniel Henchman, Esq. for the benefit of the same professor: Lt. Gov. William 
Dummer, (sometime chief magistrate of the province,) bequeathed £150 sterling 
for the library and the Hollis professors of divinity and mathematics. He) was 
also the founder of Dummer academy in Newbury. In 1744, Mrs. Holden 
(widow of Samuel Holden of London, who was also a great friend to New 
England and to Harvard college, and gave much in his lifetime to aid the cause 
of piety and charity*) and her daughters contributed upwards of £400 sterling to 
build a chapel; which was soon after erected, and is still standing, though it 
has not been used as a chapel for many years. Before that period, even for a 
hundred years from the foundation of the college, there was no distinct building 
fora chapel. Public prayers and other religious services (except on the day of 
commencement, which was in the meeting-house) were performed in the library- 


* Mr. Holden was a rich merchant and banker, but a man of elevated and religious sentiments. ‘Shall 
animal nature thirst after suitable refreshments’—he asks in a letter to Rev. Dr. Coleman—‘and shall not 
rational nature pant after its spiritual perfection? All I desire in life, is to fill up the remainder in thank- 
fulness to God, usefulness to man; and a growing meetness for heaven.’ Dr. Coleman was his ready 
almoner, and distributed large sums, in books, &c. for charitable uses in Massachusetts. ' 
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‘room, or in commons-hall. Mr. Henry Flynt and Rev. Dr. Appleton were also 
among the benefactors of the college, though not in very large sums. 

In 1762, the students increasing and the college buildings not being sufficient 
for their accommodation, the corporation and overseers applied to the General 
Court for means to erect another edifice; and after some delay it was voted to 
grant £2,000 for the purpose, and soon after £500 more ;’and when the building 
was finished in 1764, £537 more were voted to meet the balance of accounts, 
presented by the committee, (two of whom were James Bowdoin and James 
Otis.) ‘The rents, as fixed by a committee, amounted to £100. At the sug- 
gestion of president Holyoke, governor Bernard, who was then in the chair, 
gave it the name of Hollis-hall, in grateful remembrance of the Hollis family 
in London, three of whom had been generous benefactors of Harvard college. 

Before this new college building was finished, in January 1764, Harvard-hall, 
With all the library and the philoSophical apparatus, was destroyed by fire. It 
was then occupied by the General Court, on account of the prevalence of the 
small pox in Boston. The library was the largest in America, and contained 
many valuable and rare volumes, which could not easily be replaced. ‘The 
whole number was upwards of five thousand ; and of these were the holy’Scrip- 
tures in almost all languages, with the most approved expositors ancient and 
modern—the whole library of the learned Dr. Lightfoot, including the Targums, 
Talmuds, Rabbins, Polyglot, and other valuable tracts relative to oriental litera- 
ture—the library of Dr. Gale; all the Fathers, Greek and Latin, in their best 
editions—a great number and variety of tracts in defence of revealed religion ; 
sermons by celebrated English divines, both of the Episcopal church and Dis- 
senters; tracts on all branches of polemic divinity—Many volumes, given by 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in foreign parts, in defence of Protest- 
antism and showing the errors of popery ; a vast collection of modern theological 
treatises, given by Dr. Sherlock, bishop of London, by Dr. Hales, F. R. S. and 
Dr. Wilson of London—also a great number of philological tracts; Hebrew, 
Greek and Roman antiquities, and the Greek and Roman classics, presented by 
bishop Berkely—History and biography, both ancient and modern; and a variety 
of political tracts—The transactions of the Royal Society, of the Academy of 
Sciences in France, Acta Eruditorum, Miscellanea Curiosa; the works of New- 
ton, Boyle, and other mathematical treatises—A collection of the most approved 
medical authors—and mathematical instruments, and apparatus for experiments 
in natural philosophy, of great extent and value—‘and all were consumed.’ 
The General Court, on recommendation of the governor, immediately ordered 
that Harvard-hall be rebuilt at the expense of the province. A large committee 
of the overseers and corporation was also appointed to solicit donations of money 
and books. Lt. governor Hutchinson, Rev. Dr. Sewall, Rev. Mr. Eliot, Rev. Dr. 
Chauncy, professor Winthrop, and Rev. Dr. Cooper, were members of it. Ap- 
plications were soon made to opulent and generous men in England, who gave 
very liberally towards the above purposes. Governor Bernard, Hon. Thomas 
Hubbard, William Greenleaf, Rev. Mr. Barnard of Marblehead, Hon. Azor 
Orne, Hon. James Bowdoin, It. governor Hutchinson, Andrew Oliver, John Han- 
cock, Benjamin Pickman and Son, Isaac Royall, Nicholas Boylston, president 
Holyoke, Epes Sargent, and Thomas Saunders of Gloucester, were also donors 
at this time: all amounting to £1,500. The province of New Hampshire gave 
£300 sterling, by recommendation of governor Wentworth. Rev. Hast Apthorp 
collected seven hundred volumes in England for the library, and Jasper Mauduit, 
agent of the province in England, procured £300 from the Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel in New England, which was expended for books, to more than 
a thousand volumes. To whom may be added, as generous donors to the college 
at this period, Israel Mauduit, archbishop of York, Rev. Dr. Harris, Rev. Dr. 
Lardner, Mr. Nathaniel Neal, Dr. Fothergill, governor Pownall, Richard Jackson, 
Thomas Wibird, archbishop Secker, Thomas Hollis; the amount given by Mr. 
Hollis was great, and justly entitles him to be named with his uncle, who, nearly 
half a century before, had so generously endowed two professorships, and given 
largely to the college in other ways. Among the very valuable books given by 
Thomas Hollis (second) at this time, were Stephens’s Thesaurus, and Walton’s 
Polyglot Bible, containing a dedication to king Charles II., and originally given 
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by the author to the earl of Clarendon. This Mr. Hollis gave during his life, 
and at his death, £2,000 sterling. He was a zealous and active friend of liberty, 
religion and learning; and it was a just eulogy of his biographer, who said of 
him, ‘that in his death, liberty lost her champion, humanity her treasurer, and 
charity her steward.’ 

At this period, and during the whole term of the presidency of Mr. Holyoke, 
the overseers appear to have been particularly attentive and studious of pro- 
moting the usefulness and reputation of the college; and yet the terms of 
admission were not raised, nor were they so high as for the last thirty years. 
For admission, only a part of Virgil, part of Cicero’s Orations, and some of the 
books of the Greek Testament, were required to have been read; with ability 
to translate English into Latin; but Ciceronean elegance was not expected, 
The text-books for the undergraduates have been before mentioned. Elocution 
and oratory were more cultivated in the latter part of president Holyoke’s time, 
than had been previously the practice; and this was by the recommendation 
of the overseers: it was also required to translate Hnglish.into Latin, and vice 
versa; with a view to improve the scholars in the knowledge of both these 
languages. It is remarkable that the study of the English language was not 

_more attended to and required. But the grammatical knowledge of English 
was not made necessary in order to admission into the college, nor distinctly 
taught till within the last fifty years. Perhaps it was believed, that by. making 
good Latin scholars, the English language and grammar would of course be 
correctly understood. 

The first declamations on the days of visitation by the overseers, or exhi- 
bitions, as they are now called, were about the year 1765, or 1766, and during 
the presidency of Mr. Holyoke. A still greater and more important change 
took place about this period, in the mode of instructing the students. It had 
been the practice for a tutor to take a class and to instruct it in all branches of 
collegiate learning, It was now ordered that one tutor should teach the Latin 
language, and should instruct the classes in rotation ; that another should teach 
the Greek language; another logic, metaphysics and ethics; and another, 
geography, mathematics, astronomy and natural philosophy. ‘The scholars 
were required to attend recitations before the tutors three times a day, on 
Mondays, Tuesdays, Wednesdays and Thursdays; and once a day, on Friday 
and Saturday ; to be instructed in elocution, composition in English, and rhetoric. 
Lectures were also given every week by the professors in theology, mathe- 
matics, and Hebrew; usually one lecture from each, in public, for all the classes, 
and private ones for a separate class. 

Edward Wigglesworth succeeded his father of the same name in 1765, as 
Hollis professor of sacred theology, and continued in that station twenty-six 
years—but part of that time he was only professor emeritus. His health was 
very poor for several of the last years of his life, which often prevented the 
regular discharge of his duties in the college. He was a good scholar, and well 
acquainted with ecclesiastical history and the different systems of Christian 
theology. As a teacher, he was faithful and impartial; and imparted much 
information by his lectures, both public and private. In his theological views 
he was enlightened and liberal. His principal text-book was Doddridge’s 
Theological Lectures. His successor, Rev. Dr. Tappan, was a more popular 
instructor. 

President Holyoke died in 1769, and was succeeded by Rev. Samuel Locke, 
who remained in office only about three years. He had a high reputation 
as a scholar, and was a popular preacher. But he committed an act of great 
immorality, according to the Christian code, which gave a deep wound to the 
réputation of the college, and overwhelmed his particular friends with grief and 
mortification. He retired from the presidency at the close of the year 1773; 
and Rev. Samuel Langdon of Portsmouth was soon after chosen to succeed 
him, at about the age of fifty-four. President Locke was a much younger man. 
Dr. Langdon was reputed a good classical scholar, and a man of general litera- 
ture, but most conversant with theological and ecclesiastical subjects, The term 
of his presidency was also short; and in six years he resigned the office, as in 
his government he did not manifest all that judgment and firmness, which are 
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requisite for one in so difficult and responsible a station. Dr. Langdon was a 
man of piety and of an amiable; charitable spirit; as a preacher, he was always 
acceptable; and after leaving the office of president, he was several years the 
regular pastor of the church in Hampton Falls, New Hampshire. 

To president Langdon succeeded Rev. Joseph Willard, pastor of the church 
in Beverly, in 1781, who presided over the university twenty-three years, with 
a high reputation, as a.man of learning, of piety, and of great fidelity. He 
had been a tutor in the college about six years, four of which he was a fellow 
of the corporation. Mr. Willard was a hard student, and the learning he 
acquired was varied and profound. He excelled in mathematics, and in the 
Greek and Latin languages. In theology he read much, and not without re- 
flection. In his opinions he was independent and liberal, and ranked with the 
moderate Calvinists of his day. He was wedded to no particular human system 
of divinity—but with the true spirit of a Protestant, he examined the creeds of all 
sects, and made the Bible his only standard. He seemed studiously to avoid 
controversy in his discourses; they were of a practical nature; and yet he was 
a true evangelical preacher. He considered the gospel a divine revelation ; and 
all his tenets, arguments, doctrines, and exhortations, were grounded in and 
derived from this gracious and glorious dispensation. He believed that grace 
and truth, emphatically and pre-eminently, came by Jesus of Nazareth, the 
Messiah of the Jews, and the Christ (the anointed) of the Gentiles; and that it 
was a true doctrine, and worthy of all acceptation, that he came into the world 
to teach, convert and save sinners through his sufferings and death. And his 
general language therefore was, ‘To whom else shall we go, but to Jesus Christ, 
the Son of God, who has the words of eternal life.’ 

The publications of president Willard were numerous and valuable. His 
sermons are sensible, serious and practical; and his mathematical tracts dis- 
cover his successful study of the abstruse subjects on which he wrote. Several 
of these may be found in the volumes of transactions of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences. He was a-great Greek scholar, and prepared a grammar 
for that rich and copious language; but whether it was ever published, is not 
now recollected.* President Willard had the reputation of great integrity and 
probity as well as piety ; and though in manners apparently stern and forbidding, 
he possessed the most tender feelings, and his heart was full of human kindness, 
improved by the spirit of true Christian charity and benevolence. He was a 
member of several learned societies in America and in Europe, and had con- 
ferred on him the degrees of 8. T.D. and LL. D. He was a sincere friend to 
the university,+ and was ever active in advancing its prosperity and usefulness. 

Hon. Paul Dudley, who was educated in Harvard college, and died at an 
advanced age, gave £100 sterling at his death, in 1751, for the purpose of 
paying for lectures, to be delivered, annually, at the university, in defence or 
illustration of natural and revealed religion; on the validity of Presbyterian 
ordination ; and on the errors and corruptions of the church of Rome. Mr. Dud- 
ley was grandson of the first Gov. Dudley, and son of Gov. Joseph Dudley. He 
was some time a tutor and a fellow of the corporation, though his name is not 
on the separate list of socii or tutores. He was many years a judge of the 
superior court, and six years the first justice of that high judicial tribunal. He 
left this sum, he says in his will, ‘as a poor thank-offering to God from his 
unworthy servant, for his many and great mercies to him in his education in 
that college.’{ President Holyoke delivered the first of these lectures in 1755. 
Rev. John Barnard of Marblehead delivered the second, on the subject of 


* In 1793, the writer of this article examined the MS. by request of the author. The impression he 
received was favorable, but confidence was wanting to induce him to be a critic in this case. 


{ There appears not to be any particular formal act making Harvard college a university. The legal 
and technical title is Harvard college. But it is now, and has for thirty or forty years past been oftén 
called a university. And it seems proper now to give it this name, as the professors and teachers are very 
numerous, and all the sciences and all branches of literature are now taught in the institution. It will 
more justly deserve the appellation, however, when the funds will allow (if they do not already) the 
indigent, who give evidence of ability and of a love of learning, to be there educated without expense for 
tuition, rooms, or the use of books. And it is hoped the time will soon come when such an arrangement 
may be made, 


f Judge Dudley received his first degree in 1690, when he was only fifteen years of age. 
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revealed religion, when he was seventy-five years of age. This lecture has 
been continued to the present time, and has been an occasion for the display 
of much learning, illustrative of the great doctrines of natural and revealed 
religion; and in defence of the Congregational and Presbyterian mode of 
ordination to the office of a Christian minister. ‘The errors and corruptions of 
the Romish church were ingeniously detected and justly censured by the inde- 
pendent Dr. Mayhew, that great advocate of civil and religious liberty, and 
formidable enemy of all spiritual domination, deceit and hypocrisy. And if 
there is any thing in the signs of the times, it may soon be necessary again to 
vindicate the cause of Protestantism, and to point out the gross errors and 
unjust assumptions of the Roman pontiff and his busy emissaries. 

Associated with president Willard for several years as instructors in the 
university, were Rev. Dr. Tappan, as professor of divinity, and Rev. Dr. 
Pearson, as professor of Hebrew and other oriental languages. The latter also 
taught the: English language, and gave instruction in English composition. 
Professor Pearson possessed a strong and discriminating mind, and ranked 
among the first scholars of his time. Dr. Tappan was a very popular preacher, 
and his fidelity in the sacred office which he held was admitted by every one. 
His preaching might justly be styled evangelical ; but it was not in a censorious 
or exclusive spirit; and he cherished a ministerial and Christian intercourse 
with those from whom he differed somewhat in his theological sentiments. 

President Willard was succeeded by the Rev. Dr. Webber, in 1806, who died 
in four years after he was elected. Mr. Webber was.a tutor in the college two 
years; he was then settled in the ministry a short time, being soon chosen 
professor of mathematics and natural philosophy; and he held the professor’s 
chair till he was appointed president. He was reputed a good classical scholar, 
but excelled as a mathematician. He devoted almost his whole time to study, 
and his literary acquirements were respectable. No public man could be more 
resolute in the discharge of his duty, but his deportment was less courteous and 
bland than that of his successor. He died almost in the meridian of life, being 
about fifty-one, greatly lamented as a friend to good learning, to the university 
and to religion. He was succeeded, in 1810, by Rev. Dr. John Thornton 
Kirkland, minister of the New South church in Boston; who continued in office, 
with distinguished reputation both as an elegant and general scholar, till want 
of health induced him to resign, in 1828. Soon after his resignation, Hon. Josiah 
Quincy was elected president, and is still af the head of this ancient and re- 
spectable institution. 

The principal benefactors of the university for the last thirty years, were 
John Alford,* Samuel Dexter, Samuel Eliot, Abiel Smith, Nicholas Boylston, 
Benjamin Count Rumford, Samuel Shapleigh, John McLean, Samuel Parkman, 
Israel Thorndike, Hon. Christopher Gore, and Wm. H. Eliot. 

Mr. Dexter made a liberal donation for a lecturer in sacred literature. The 
late Rev. Mr. Buckminster of Boston, was the first lecturer; and he was suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Dr. Channing. Mr. Eliot founded a professorship of Greek 
literature, and Edward Everett, the present governor of the commonwealth, 
was the first professor. Mr. Smith founded a professorship of the French 
and Spanish languages and literature, and also of polite literature—and George 
Ticknor was the first professor. Mr. Boylston appropriated his donation for a 
professor of rhetoric and oratory, and the chair was first occupied (for a few 
years, viz. from 1806 to 1809) by Hon. J. Q. Adams, late President of the United 
States. Count Rumford, who was a native of the county of Middlesex, and 
afterwards resided many years in England, and other parts of Europe, founded 
a professorship on ‘the practical application of the sciences to the arts of life.’ 
Dr. Jacob Bigelow was the first professor. . 


* Mr. Alford of Charlestown, in 1762, bequeathed large sums for pious and charitable uses, to be appro- 
priated at the discretion of his executors. Part of his estate was given to the Society for Propagating the 
Gospel amoug the Indians, &c. A large sum was given to Harvard university, for the support of a professor 
a Poppet religion, mora] philosophy, and civil polity.’ But this professorship was not established tili 
ately. » 


{ There have been teachers of the French and Spanish languages in the 
The first was Hon. Albert Gallatin. 


‘university more than fifty years. 
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During the presidency of Dr. Willard, and as early as 1783, lectures were 
given in the university, on anatomy and surgery, on chemistry, and on the 
theory and practice of medicine. ‘The first professors were John Warren, 
Aaron Dexter and Benjamin Waterhouse. Funds had been previously given, 
in part support of these professors, by William Erving, Ezekiel and Abner 
Hersey, and Mrs. Esther Sprague. The medical school has had a high repu- 
tation, and the number of students in that department has much increased since 
the establishment was made. The lectures are now delivered in Boston to the 
medical students, 

There is now a law school at Cambridge connected with the university, and 
the professors are supported in part by donations from Hon. Isaac Royall and 
Hon. Nathan Dane. 

A professor of natural history was appointed in 1805, and supported by sub- 
scription; and at the same time a spacious botanical garden was prepared, to 
be under the direction of the professor, and for the benefit of such as should 
attend to that study, William D. Peck was the first professor in this de- 
partment, > 

Besides the president, the officers, professors and teachers in the university, 
at.present, are the professor of divinity ; of mathematics and natural philosophy ; 
two of law; five of medicine, anatomy, chemistry and of the application o 
science to the useful arts; of rhetoric and oratory; of Hebrew and other 
oriental languages; of Greek literature; of the Latin language; also, in- 
structors of natural, intellectual and moral philosophy ; of French and Spanish ; 
of the German language; of elocution; of Latin and Greek and Hebrew; and 
in the theological department, there are professors of pulpit eloquence and the 
pastoral care; and of biblical literature. : 

The library consists of upwards of 48,000 volumes. The number of students 
in a class has of late years generally been from fifty-five or sixty, to eighty. 
The-whole number of alumni from 1642 to 1886, inclusive, is 5,385, 1,378 of 
which have been clergymen. The whole number living in 1836, was 1,868, and 
316 were clergymen.* The college buildings are Harvard-Hall, or Chapel, 
containing two large public rooms on lower story, and two in second, appro- 
priated for a library ; (but they are not large enough for the proper arrangement 
of the books; ‘and a new building is soon to be erected for that particular 
purpose, from a donation made by the late Gov. Gore, deceased ;) Massachusetts- 
Hall, built in 1722; Holden-Chapel, built in 1755; Hollis-Hall, built in 1764; 
Stoughton-Hall, built in 1805; Holworthy, in 1811; and College-Hall, con- 
taining a chapel, dining and lecture-rooms, much later. 

On comparing the present state of the college with that of fifty years ago, 
if dependence may be placed on written or traditional and verbal accounts, 
it must be admitted that there has been a great improvement both as to its 
literary and moral character. The manners of the young have indeed improved 
within that period, and society has generally improved in many respects. At 
the close of the revolutionary war, in 1783, and for several years after, the 
morat deportment of youth was not so correct as at a former, or at the present 
period. The discipline of the college was perhaps less strict, and too much 
time was allowed for leisure and relaxation. T’wo days in the week, Friday 
and Saturday, were not sufficiently occupied by study and recitations; and 
pecuniary mulets often atoned for idleness and inattention. The time is now 
more fully occupied in study; greater literary attainments are required for 
admission into college than formerly; and greater advances are consequently 
made in literature and science, while in the university—fines do not now satisfy . 
for literary delinquency ; and those who are idle or dissipated are wholly dis- 
missed, or placed in a situation favorable to close application and to literary 
progress. The condition of society is far better than formerly; and none now 
who are habitually indolent or grossly and publicly immoral, can hope for its 
honors. 

In 1824, a committee of the board of overseers proposed several inquiries to 


* Formerly, no clergymen were chosen into the board of overseers but those of the Congregational 
order. By an amendment of the constitution of Massachusetts, in 1820, such restriction no longer exists. 
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those engaged in the immediate instruction and government of the students; 
which were promptly answered ; and by the answers returned it appears, ‘that 
the terms for admission have been raised since 1803; and that now (besides 
Tully, Virgil, the Greek Testament, Latin Grammar, and composition, formerly 
required,) arithmetic, Sallust,Greca Minora Collectanea, geography, ancient and 
modern, and algebra, are necessary: That the ages of those who have been 
matriculated, for seventy years past, have been very generally between 16 and 
17 ; in 1758, however, the average was 15: That the examinations for admis- 
sion are strict and thorough—that persons not belonging to the university are 
admitted, by consent of the president, to the lectures given by the professor of 
mathematics and natural philosophy, of the Rumford professor of anatomy, of 
chemistry, of natural history and of law: these are not numerous—that the 
senior class have the option of attending chemistry, or fluxions, and the junior 
class, Hebrew, or French, Latin and Greek, and mathematics—that the aggre- 
gate number of lessons and exercises have increased in most branches, within 
twenty years [then| last past—that the study of mathematics is greater than 
formerly; exercises in fluxions and in chemistry are also now required—that 
Stewart’s Elements, and a treatise on political economy are studied—that the 
public lectures are more numerous than formerly—that the literary character of 
the students may be judged of from the examinations, but better from private 
recitations—that honors and rewards consist of the assignment of parts at com- 
mencement and exhibitions, of a present of books from the immediate govern- 
ment; of premiums to the writers of the best essays, and to the best speakers— 
that allowances to indigent students are with a joint regard to scholarship and 
moral character—that meetings of parties and clubs for festive purposes have 
much decreased of late years—and that some good effects have resulted from 
sumptuary laws, restraining the extravagance in dress, &c.—that negligence 
or deficiency in recitations are considered as censurable as absence—that by 
virtue of a late law, several students had been dismissed for general character, 
after due means had been used for their reformation; especially, is licen- 
tiousness punished by exclusion from the college—that the annual charge for 
instruction had increased from 1807 to 1817, from forty to fifty-six dollars; and 
that before 1807, it was usually only twenty dollars, which is accounted for by 
the increased number of teachers and professors, A great part of this charge 
is remitted to meritorious, indigent scholars—that students in theology, in 
number from twelve to twenty, are assisted, and some of them receive $130 
and $150 a year, derived from various donations, but chiefly from annual sub- 
scriptions of the Theological Society—that about one-fourth or one-fifth part of 
all the students in the university receive pecuniary aid to meet the expenses of 
their education—that a quarter part of the liberal allowance of the State (in 
1814, for ten years, of $10,000,) being $2,500 a year, was appropriated for the 
benefit of indigent scholars—that since that allowance has ceased, nearly 
$3,000 are applied to assist those who are in necessitous circumstances—and 
that these beneficiaries are generally among the best scholars, and of the most 
correct moral deportment.’ 

The books read and studied are mentioned in the statement above referred 
to; and are as follow.—The studies of the freshman class, are Coll. Greca 
Majora, Livy, Horace, H. Grotius de Veritate Rel. Christ, Excerpta Latina, 
Geometry, Algebra, Roman Antiquities, Rhetorical Grammar, Lowth’s English 
Grammar, declamations. Sophomore class—Coll. Greca Majora, Excerpta La- 
tina, Geometry and Algebra, Cicero de Oratore, Analytic Geometry, Blair’s 
Lectures, History, ancient and modern, Logic, Stewart’s Elements, declamation 
and composition. Junior class—Stewart continued, Homer’s Iliad, Juvenal, 
Persius and Tacitus, Paley’s Evidences, Hebrew, Greek Testament, Natural 
Philosophy and Astronomy, Brown on the Philosophy of the Mind, Paley’s Moral 
Philosophy, Analytic geometry, topography, declamations, forensic disputes, 
themes weekly. Those who do not choose to study Hebrew, attend to mathe- 
matics, Latin or French. Senior class—Brown’s Lectures, Paley’s Moral Phi- 
losophy, analytic geometry, topography, nautical astronomy, surveying, flux- 
ions, chemistry, political economy, Federalist, 2 vols., Butler’s Analogy of natural 
and revealed religion, declamations, themes, forensics. 
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The vacations in a year are several weeks less than formerly ; including some 
public days, when the scholars were not obliged to attend recitations, they 
were twenty-two weeks; they are now ten, with parts of some public days also. 

According to a late exhibit of the treasurer of the college, it appears that the 
income for 1836 was fully equal to the expenditures, except that of a new hall 
for the library, but for which Mr. Gore’s donation is almost sufficient. But 
in this estimate, it is presumed, the sums received for rent and for tuition are 
included. Balance on hand, in August, 1835, $10,550, and bills due, $8,000, 
which, with income from August, 1835, to August, 1836, amounted to $208,700, 
and the disbursements were $208,700. Exclusive of law and theological depart- 
ments, the salaries amount to $38,850, and the income, from tuition-tax and funds 
for the purpose, $46,386, Receipts over what was paid out, $7,527. The property 
and estate of the university estimated at $180,000, exclusive of library, and 
other things which yield no income. Library fund, $6,000. Theological fund, 
$37,350. Law, $23,000. Funds for assisting indigent scholars, $41,700; and 
in reversion, $20,000. . Funds for immediate use of the college, $450,865. 
Funds for reserved use of college, $228,400. 

It would be difficult, perhaps invidious, to name particularly the most eminent 
characters, whether of statesmen or theologians, who have been educated in the 
university. The list would be a very long one, and still might be imperfect. 
The number there educated,* and their usefulness in society, by means of the 
learning acquired in this seminary, have been such as fully to answer the 
expectations and hopes of the worthy and pious founders. Their chief design 
was to fit young men to be useful in church and state; to be preachers and 
advocates of Christianity in its primitive purity ; and legislators, judges and 
defenders of civil liberty, in this growing republic. Their high object has been 
richly attained. 1t should be matter of sincere gratitude to God, who put it into 
the hearts of the first settlers of New England to found an institution of learning ; 
and the memory of the great and good men there educated, who have been lights 
of the churches and pillars of civil society, should be respectfully cherished. 
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WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION, 


By John Farmer, 
Cor. Seo’ryof the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


{Continued from page 234.] 


Norr.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 


GERSHOM BULKLEY. 


1655, Grrsuom Bunxvey, son of Rev. Peter Bulkley, and half-brother of Rev. John 
Bulkley, (see Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. 130,) was born at Concord, Massachusetts, in 
December, 1636. His mother, Grace Chitwood, daughter of Sir Richard Chitwood, was 
a lady highly accomplished, and of superior education, as some of her writings, which 
are extant, fully show. At the age of fourteen, he entered Harvard college, and was 
graduated before he completed his nineteenth year. He probably studied with his 
father, or his brother Edward, who was for some years the minister of Marshfield. He 


_* The whole number fiom 1642 to 1836, inclusive, is 5,385; 
little more than one fourth. T 
admitted ad eundem. 


2 to ¢ of which 1,378 have been clergymen, being a 
his is exclusive of those who have received honorary degrees, or who were 
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received a call to settle in New London, which he accepted, and was ordained about 
1658, succeeding the Rev. Richard Blinman. The next year he lost his venerable father, 
and his mother removed to his habitation at New London. He remained at that place 
until 1666, when he was dismissed, and was succeeded in 1670 by Rev. Simon Brad- 
street. 

Having removed to Weathersfield, he was installed in 1666, as successor of Rev. John 
Russell, who had removed to Hadley, Massachusetts. In 1677, he was,succeeded by 
Rev. Joseph Rowlandson, who had been driven from Lancaster by the destruction of that 
place by the Indians. After this, Mr. Bulkley having pursued a course of medical studies, 
became one of the most distinguished physicians and surgeons in Connecticut. In this 
capacity he was sometimes called to take part in the Indian wars, particularly in 1676, 
when he was appointed surgeon of the troops raised by that colony, and placed under the 
command of Major Talcott. The next year, while the party to which he was attached 
was in pursuit of the enemy, he was attacked by a nnmber of Indians, near Wachusett 
hill in Massachusetts, and received a wound in his thigh. 

After a life of benevolent and useful efforts, he died at Weathersfield, 2 December, 
1713, aged 77 years. The Boston News Letter states his age at 78. On his monument, 
I am informed, there is the following inscription : 

“He was honorable in his descent; of rare abilities, extraordinary industry, excellent 
learning, master of many languages, exquisite in his skill in divinity, physic, and law, 
and of a most exemplary and Christian life. In certam spem beate resurrectionis 
repositus.”? ‘ 

Mr. Bulkley was married 24 October, 1659, to Sarah Chauncy, daughter of president 
Chauncy. She was born at Ware, England, 13 June, 1631. Their sons were Peter, 
born in Concord, and who was lost at sea in early life; Charles, who settled at New 
London; Edward, who was of Weathersfield; and John, graduate of Harvard college, 
1699, who was the minister of Colchester, Connecticut. He was father of the Hon. John 
Bulkley, an eminent physician, and a judge of the supreme court of Connecticut. The 
numerous and respectable families, bearing the name of Bulkley in Connecticut and New 
York, have all descended from Edward and John. Stephen Bulkley, Esq., one of the 
grandsons of Edward, acquired a fortune in Charleston, South Carolina, and a few years 
since purchased the estate in Hartford, on which the celebrated ‘charter oak” is situated, 
Rev. Gershom Bulkley had several daughters. Hubbard, Indian Wars, (1st edit.) 77. 
Trumbull, Hist. of Conn. 1, 310, 346, 461, 492. Shattuck, Hist. of Concord, 160, 241. 


ELEAZAR MATHER. 


1656. Exeazar Marner, son of Rev. Richard Mather, and brother of Rev. Samuel 
Mather, (see Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. p. 180,) was born at Dorchester, Mass., 13 May, 
1637. ‘“ Having,” in the language of his nephew, Dr. C. Mather, “ passed through his 
education in Harvard college, and having by the living and lively proofs of a renewed 
heart, as well as a well-instructed head, recommended himself unto the service of the 
churches, the church of Northampton became the happy owner of his talents.” He was 
invited by the people of that place in June, 1658, to preach on probation. He continued 
to preach there three years, and was then ordained 23 June, 1661. By his church and 
congregation and his brethren of the profession, he was admired as a man of talents, of 
exalted piety, and of distinguished zeal in the service of Christ. He died in the midst of 
his labors, 24 July, 1669, aged 32. He survived his father only three months and two 
days. A volume collected from his manuscripts, was published by his brother Increase, 
in 1671, under the following title, “‘ Serious Exhortations to the present and succeeding 
generation in New England, earnestly calling upon them all to endeavor that the Lord’s 
gracious presence may be continued with posterity, being the substance of the four last 
sermons preached at Northampton, by the Rev. ELzazar Marusr.” The last entry 
in a diary which he kept of his experiences, is given in the Magnalia, i. 413. His wife 
was the only daughter of Rev. John Warham, of Windsor, Conn., and by her who after- 
wards became the wife of his successor, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, he had an only daughter, 
who was married to Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, and was inhumanly massacred by 
the Indians, 2 March, 1704, while on her march to Canada, with ber husband and other 
prisoners. His son, Warham Mather, graduated at Harvard college in 1685, was a 
preacher, but was not settled in the ministry. Mather, Magnalia, i. 12, 413, 414. Ibid. 
Remarkables of Dr. Increase Mather, 66, 73, 74. Williams, Hist. Sketch of North- 


ampton, 16, 19. 
INCREASE MATHER, D. D. 


1657. Increase Maruer, D. D., of whom one of bis successors* in our days has 
said, “‘ whether you consider the extraordinary honors that attended him while living, or 


* Rev. Dr. H. Ware, Jr. in his History of the Old North and New Brick churches, p. 18. 
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the general sentiment which has followed his memory, or consult the writings he has left 
behind him, you will pronounce him a man richly endowed by nature, richly furnished 
by education, and deservedly numbered with the most pious, learned, and useful men of 
New England,” seems to deserve a more extended memoir, than any of the sons of Har- 
vard which preceded him. I was about making an abridgment of the “ Remarkables of 
him, by his son Cotton Mather, when I found a very excellent memoir, derived princi- 
pally from that work, and written by the late Benjamin Pierce, Esq., and ‘inserted in his 
history of Harvard college. I shali make use of this, to which will be added such other 
facts and observations as I have collected from other sources. 

He was the youngest son of Rev. Richard Mather, and was born at Dorchester, Mass., 
21 June, 1639. His name was given to him with a pious reference to “increase of every 
sort, wherewith God favored the country, about the time of his nativity.” His mother 
used to tell him when he was a child, that there were only two things that she desired 
God to give him, grace and learning. *‘ Child,” said she, ‘if God make thee a good 
Christian and a good scholar, thou hast all thy mother ever asked for thee.” Among her 
instructions to him, as he grew up, she particularly inculeated the lesson of diligence, and 
often put him in mind of these words: “ Seest thou a man diligent in his business? He 
shall stand before kings; he shall not stand before mean men.” (Remarkables of Dr. I. 
Mather, p. 1-5.) 

‘* He entered Harvard college at the age of twelve years. When the year arrived, in 
which he was to take his bachelor’s degree, an order, for some reason or other, was 
procured requiring certain classes, of which this was one, to be detained there a large 
part of a year longer than the usual time. This was so much resented, that seventeen of 
the students left the college without a degree. Young Matber’s father was exceedingly 
dissatisfied, as were others of the overseers, with this measure; but his connection with 
the college was nevertheless continued; and in 1656, he proceeded Bachelor of Arts. 
In his exercise at commencement, he combated Aristotle’s philosophy, then prevalent in 
the schools. President Chauncy, not relishing the ‘ Ramzan strains, in which our young 
disputant was carrying on his thesis,’ would have stopped him; but the famous Mr. Mitch- 
el interposed, ‘ Pergat queso, nam doctissime disputat.’ 

«The year after he left college, on his birth-day, and when only eighteen years old, he 
preached his first sermon, in which he gave promise of future eminence. About this 
time a letter was received from his eldest brother, Rev. Samuel Mather, one of the prin- 
cipal ministers in Dublin, encouraging his going to that place; and having a strong incli- 
nation for it himself, he obtained the consent of his father, and sailed for England on the 
3d of July, 1657. From England he proceeded to Dublin, where by advice of his brother, 
he entered his name in Trinity college, and proceeded Master of Arts, with a high 
reputation, 24 June, 1658, three years after he was entitled to his first degree, and 
when he was only nineteen years old. A fellowship was offered him, but he did not 
accept it. 

‘“« He was invited to several places in Ireland and England ; went to Great Torrington, 
in Devonshire, and there-preached for some time to a numerous assembly and with great 
acceptance. He passed one month with his brother, Nathaniel Mather, who was an 
admired preacher at Barnstable. 

“His subsequent residence was principally in the island of Guernsey, where he was 
chaplain to the English garrison; but being at length required to adopt the service of the 
church of England, or leave the island, he chose this part of the alternative and returned 
to England. He remained aboutfour months at Weymouth and Dorchester, and preached 
in many places without any compensation. A living of £400 a year was offered hin, if 
he would conform and read the common-prayer, but this he rejected. Other opportuni- 
ties which were afforded him, either to remain in England, or to travel with gentlemen 
on the continent, being declined or frustrated, and the times growing more and more un- 
favorable for the Dissenters, he concluded, contrary to his former expectations, to return 
to this country. He arrived at his father’s house in Dorchester, in September, 1661, 
more than four years from the time of his first leaving it to sail for England. 

“Invitations now came to him from ‘as many places as there are signs for the sun in 
the zodiac.’ The first winter after his arrival, he preached alternately at the North 
Church in Boston, and with his father in Dorchester; but afterwards confined his ser- 
vices to the church in Boston; though it was not until 1664, that he was prevailed upon 
to be settled. He was ordained on the 27th of May that year. Mr. Mayo held the office 
of pastor at this time, and he and Mr. Mather continued laboring together until the year 
1670, when the infirmities of the former tnade it necessary for his ministry to cease. 
Three years afterwards, he removed to Barnstable, and there spent the remainder of his 
days with his daughter. After his removal, Mr. Mather held his office alone, until his 
son Cotton was ordained as his colleague, 13 May, 1684. 

« By the direction of the General Court, a synod of the churches was held at Boston, 
in the year 1662, for the purpose chiefly of considering the question, ‘ whu were the sub- 
jects of baptism?’ It was a question which agitated the whole country ; and the decision 
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of the synod, which, under certain restrictions, that rite to be administered to the children 
of those who were not communicants, was ably defended and opposed by a number of 
the leading ministers. Mr. Mather was ‘at first among the opposers of the synod, and 
employed his pen against its proceedings; but he afterwards changed his opinion, and 
ingenuously acknowledged himself vanquished by the cogent arguments of Rev. Mr. Mitch- 
el, of Cambridge. , 

** Soon after his settlement, his society began to neglect their engagements to him; 
the consequence of which was, that he suffered greatly from want, and was obliged to 
incur debts, which caused him great disquietude. While writhing under the embarrass- 
ments and mortifications of his situation, he ,had opportunities to extricate himself from 
his pecuniary difficulties, by removing to other places; but he resisted all the allure- 
ments which were held out to him for quitting his people, from an apprehension that this 
measure, even under such provocations, would injure the cause of religion; and he was 
rewarded for his patience and perseverance by an alteration in his circumstances, which, 
in that respect, left him nothing afterwards to desire; so that, whatever he was at any 
time called upon to do, or wherever to go, he continued the happy pastor of the same 
flock as long as he lived.” : 

In the year 1674, the General Court having permitted the establishment of a printing- 
press, ‘‘ elsewhere than at Cambridge,’ Rev. Thomas Thacher and Rev. Increase Mather 
of Boston, were added to the former licensers, 

In the autumn of 1679, a period of great public distress and anxiety, another synod was, 
on motion of Mr. Mather, convened at Boston, called the reforming synod. It met 
again in the ensuing spring. A powerful excitement was produced by the proceedings of 
these meetings on the subject of morals and religion, for the neglect of which, the country 
was then believed to be suffering the vengeance of offended Heaven. The part which 
Mr. Mather took on these occasions, corresponded to the advice which the Apostle Eliot 
had given him several years before: ‘“ Brother,” said this venerable man, “ the Lord hath 
blessed you with a leading spirit, as he did Mr. Mitchel, who had gone unto him. I pray, 
brother, lead us in our meetings; bring forward as much good in them as you can.” 

‘«‘ To the honor of religion, its best friends are the foes of ignorance; and multitudes, il- 
lustrious for their piety, have been foremost in the cultivation of human learning. Mr. 
Mather was one of that class. About this time, ‘he formed a philosophical society of 
agreeable gentlemen, who met once a fortnight, for a conference upon improvements in 
natural philosophy, and additions to the stores of natural history.’ From their.collections, 
the work of a learned professor at Leyden, was enriched with some materials; and com- 
munications were also made to the Royal Society of London; but in consequence of the 
calamitous state of affairs at that period, this society, which was probably the first of the 
kind in America, was not of long duration. 

“ On the death of President Oakes in 1681, the charge of Harvard college was offered 
by the corporation to Mr. Mather; and application was made by the overseers to the Old 
North society for his release; but, their consent not being obtained, he declined the 
appointment. He officiated, however, at commencement, and made weekly visits to the 
college, until Dr. John Rogers was chosén to fill the office. After the death of President 
Rogers, he again filled the office of president, being requested by the overseers, 11 June, 
1685, to ‘ take special care of the government of the college, and to act as president till a 
further settlement be orderly made;’ and at length he was settled in it, but without 
relinquishing bis connection with the church in Boston ; and for several years, he was 
able to discharge with reputation and usefulness the duties of both relations.” 

But all these academic and ecclesiastical occupations were increased, and at length, 
for some years, superseded by other weighty cares of a civil nature, Massachusetts 
having incurred the royal displeasure, was called upon by King Charles the second, to 
surrender to him its charter, and in case of refusal, was threatened with a legal prosecu- 
tion. The people were thrown into the utmost anxiety and alarm. Their, ruin seemed 
inevitable ; and all that was left to them was, to decide whether it should be their own 
act or that of the government of England. But were they at liberty to commit this 
political suicide? Could they without a violation of the laws of Heaven, voluntarily lay 
their rights and privileges at the feet of their sovereign, and cast themselves upon his 
mercy for every thing they held most dear? This question was proposed to Mr. Mather, 
and answered in the negative. He afterwards declared the saine opinion at a meeting of 
the freemen of Boston, which was convened for the purpose of voting instructions to 
their delegates in the General Court, and which he had been invited to attend. His 
speech on this ‘ case of conscience,” as it shows the spirit and genius of the age, as well 
as of the man, the reader will not be displeased to see at large: “ As the question Is now 
stated, whether you will make a full submission and entire resignation of your charter 
and the privileges of it unto his Majesty’s pleasure, 1 verily believe, we shall sin against 
the God of heaven, if we vote an affirmative unto it. The Scripture teacheth us other- 
wise. We know what Jephthah said, That which the Lord our God hath given, shall we 
not possess it? And though Naboth rana great hazard by the refusal, yet he said, 
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God forbid that I should give away the inheritance of my fathers. Nor would it be 
wisdom for us to comply. We know David made a wise choice, when he chose to fall 
into the hands of God rather than into the hands of men. If we make a full submission 
and entire resignation to pleasure, we fall into the hands of men immediately. But if we 
do it not, we still keep ourselves in the hands of God; we trust ourselves with his 
providence ; and who knows what God may do for us? There are also examples before 
our eyes, the consideration whereof should be of weight with us. Our brethren hard by 
us; what have they gained, by being so ready to part with their liberties, but an accel- 
eration of their miseries? And we hear from London, that when it came to, the loyal 
citizens would not make a full submission and entire resignation to pleasure, lest their 
posterity should curse them for it. And shall we do such a thing? I hope there is 
not one freeman in Boston, that can be guilty of it! However, 1 have discharged my 
conscience in what I have thus declared unto you.” 

“ Upon this pungent speech,” says his son Cotton, “many of the freemen fell into 
tears; and there was a general acclamation, We thank you, Sir! We thank you, Sir ! 
The question was upon the vote carried in the negative, nemine contradicente ; and the 
act of Boston had a great influence upon all the country.” 

“Mr. Mather did not give this spirited counsel with impunity. The agents of the 
Court became his inveterate enemies; base arts were practised to harass and injure him. 
A long letter, containing sentiments offensive to persons in power, was even forged, in 
his name, for that purpose, and directed to a person in Amsterdam. This letter, being 
intercepted, was read before the king and council; and it was proposed to have him 
brought to England for trial and punishment; but a suspicion that the letter was forged, 
or some other cause, saved him from this peril. Sir Lionel Jenkins, who was reflected 
upon in the letter, appears to have taken no further notice of it, than to ask contemptu- 
ously, ‘ whether that star-gazer wrote it,’ alluding to a discourse which Mr. Mather had 
written upon comets. 

“The charter of Massachusetts was annulled; and New England wascommitted to the 
arbitrary disposal of a small nuniber of men, at the head of whom was first, the Hon. Jo- 
seph Dudley as president, and afterwards Sir Edmund Andros as governor. They con- 
ducted themselves in the most tyrannical manner. The rightsand privileges of the people 
were trampled under foot. Their oppressions became so intolerable, that the principal 
gentlemen cf the province determined to send an agent to England, and lay their griev- 
pon before the king himself. Mr. Mather was selected as a suitable person for that 
office. 

‘* As soon as this was known, it gave great alarm to the tyrants; and they determined, 
if possible, to prevent it. Mr. Mather had expressed a suspicion that the notorious Ed- 
ward Randolph was author of the forged letter before mentioned. This obnoxious 
character took this opportunity to prosecute him for defamation; but, in spite of all his 
artifices, Mather was acquitted. Not deterred by this failure, Randolpk sent an officer to 
arrest him again, upon the same charge; but Mr. Mather being apprised of it, kept upon 
his guard ; changed his dress, when he removed from his house; and at length, with no 
little management, was conveyed on board a ship, which carried him to England in the 
spring of 1688.” 

It would be extending this memoir to too great a length for this work to give a minute 
relation of all the transactions in which be was engaged, during the four years he remained 
abroad in the service of his country. For such an account the reader is referred to the 
Remarkables. Suffice it to say, that “he stood before kings;” that he had several 
interviews, first with king James the second, and afterwards with king William and 
queen Mary; that he labored with great assiduity, fidelity, and perseverance; that three 
other persons were associated with him in the agency ; and that a charter was at length 
obtained of king William, which, though it withheld some of the privileges enjoyed under 
the old charter, was more comprebensive in its provisions than that instrument, and, con- 
sidering all circumstances, was perhaps as favorable to the province, as could have been 
reasonably expected. The agents were allowed by the king to nominate a person for the 
first governor under this charter. They nominated their countryman, Sir William Phips 
who was appointed. Mr. Mather soon afterwards left England, and arrived at Boston 
with the first royal governor, in the spring of 1692. 

““The new charter was far from giving entire’satisfaction; but it relieved the people 
from the evils they endured or dreaded, secured thé most important interests of the 
colony, and was on the whole, so acceptable, that the General Assembly passed a vote of 
thanks to Mr. Mather for his faithful and laborious services, and appointed a day of 
solemn thanksgiving for his safe arrival and that of his excellency the governor. 

- During his residence in England, Mr. Mather did not omit the exercise of his clerical 
functions. He preached often, and with great acceptance. He also availed himself of 
the opportunities, which were afforded for serving the college. He obtained donations to 
it, and he formed an acquaintance with the excellent Thomas Hollis, of London, and 
seems to have made the first opening for the flood of benefits, which some years after- 
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wards poured in upon it so copiously from that fountain of benevolence. But the princi- 
pal immediate benefit, which the’ institution owed to his care, was obtained from the 
king. After-the colony was deprived of its charter, such doctrines were set up in relation 
to the grants which had been made under it, that fears were entertained for the safety 
of Harvard college; but though there was an occasional interference in its government 
by the royal functionaries, it was not deprived of its property or of its essential rights. 
The friends of the college, however, were anxious that it should be placed on a more 
secure foundation in future; and a provision for that purpose was happily inserted in the 
new charter. ; 

‘‘In the absence of Mr. Mather, his parochial duties were discharged by his son, 
Cotton Mather, who was his colleague; and ‘the college flourished under the prudent 
government of two tutors, John Leverett and William Brattle, the former of whom was 
afterwards president. For some years he had the title of reetor, which was given him 
by Mr. Dudley, who was president of the colony; but it is probable he now resumed 
the appellation of president.’ 

“One of the first steps taken by the friends of the college, after Mr. Mather’s return, 
was to obtain from the general assembly a new act of incorporation, for the purpose of 
giving the college still further security, as well as of enlarging its privileges. Such an 
act was passed June 27, 1692. It was disallowed by the king in council, ‘on the ground 
of its not providing for a visitation of the king by his governor.’ Two other acts were 
passed, one in 1697, and one in 1700, in which the governor and council were made 
visitors; but this was not satisfactory. ‘It is stated that in all these acts the Board of 
Overseers was omitted, and, as a substitution therefor, the number of the corporation 
was enlarged;’ and that ‘in the interval, while the royal signature to these several acts 
was awaited from England, the college was organized upon several of the new plans 
successively.’ 

“Among the powers granted by them, which did not exist or which were not ex- 
ercised, under the former charter, was that of conferring the degree of Doctor. In the 
same year in which the first of these acts was passed, and while it was in force, the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity was bestowed on president Mather. This was the first 
instance of the kind in British America; nor did any other person receive a doctorate 
from Harvard college till seventy-nine years afterwards, when the same degree was 
conferred on Rey. Nathaniel Appleton, of Cambridge. 

“The time of Dr. Mather was now principally devoted to the college. He passed the 
Sabbath with his church in Boston, and visited Cambridge on all the other days of the 
week. His services were assiduous and faithful. The moral and religious instruction 
of the studeats had his particular attention, and the college appears to have been in a 
flourishing condition while he was at the head. Its numbers increased, and it was 
enriched, in no small degree, by the hand of munificence.”’ ; 

He had continued in office until 1701, when there. was strong evidence that ‘there 
were persons of influence in the province, who, for some reason or other, were not 
unwilling that Dr. Mather should retire from the office of president; and in the year 
just mentioned, an order was passed by the General Court, “that no man should act as 
president of the college, who did not reside at Cambridge.” The consequence was, 
that on the 6th of September of the same year, he resigned his office. 

Dr. Mather lived twenty-two years after he resigned the presidency of the college. 
Much of his time was employed in study and the preparation of books for the press. 
His manner of life is thus described by his son: “‘ In the morning repairing to his study, 
(where his custom was to sit up very late, even until midnight, and perhaps after it,) 
he deliberately read a chapter, and made a prayer, and then plied what of reading and 
writing he had before him. At nine o’clock, he came down, and read a chapter and 
made a prayer with his family. He then returned unto the work of the study. Coming 
down to dinner, he quickly went up again, and begun the afternoon with another 
prayer. Then he went on with the work of the study till the evening. Then with 
another prayer he again went unto his Father; after which he did more at the work of 
study. At nine o’clock, he came down to his family sacrifice. Then he went up again 
to the work of the study ; and anon he concluded with another prayer ; and so he betook 
himself unto his repose. He commonly spent sixteen hours of the four-and-twenty in 
his laborious hive / being much of Fhomas 4 Kempis his mind. JVusquam requiem 
invenio nisi in Libro et in claustro. He was there, some thought even to a fault. 
More of his pastoral visits were wished for.” : 

In 1715, a flattering request was made to him by the ministers of the province, to go 
to England, and carry the address voted by them to his new majesty, king George the 
First, on his accession to the throne, but his advanced age and other circumstances led 
him to decline the appointment. j : 

Dr. Mather died on the 23d of August, 1723, in the 85th year of his age, and in the 
62d year of his ministry. He had been a preacher sixty-six years. His last days are 
thus described by his son: “At last he began to fall into the torments of the tvheel 
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broken at the cistern: which yet became not intolerable, and forced no ejaculations from 
him, till about three weeks before he died, Under these, about three days before his 
expiration, coming out of a dark minute, he said, Jt is now revealed from Heaven to 
me, that I shall quickly, quickly, quickly be fetch'd away to Heaven, and that I shall 
die in the arms of my son. Atter this, he kept very much calling for me; till Friday 
the twenty-third of August, 1723, in the morning perceiving the last agonies now 
come upon him, I did what I could after my poor manner that he might be strengthened 
by such quickening words as the lively oracles of our God have provided for such 
occasions. As it grew towards noon, I said unto him,- Sir, the messenger is now come 
to tell you, This day shalt thou be in Paradise. Do you believe it, Sir, and rejoice in 
the views and hopes of it? He replied, J do! I do! I do!—and upon these words, he 
died in my arms.” 

There was a post mortem examination of his body, and abundant cause was discovered 
for the torments he had endured the last three weeks of his life. There was found, 
says his son, “besides a polypus on his bladder, no less than six large stones in it, of 
several uneven shapes, and some of them above an inch [in] diameter, the least of which 
was big enough to make a giant roar.” 

His funeral, which was attended on the seventh day after his death, was “ greater 
than had been seen for any divine, in these (and some travellers at it, said, in any 
other) parts of the world.” Lieutenant-governor Dummer, chief-justice Sewal!, the 
president of Harvard college and three of the principal ministers held the pall. One 
hundred and sixty scholars of the college preceded the corpse. Fifty ministers followed 
it, “and spectators that could not be numbered.” The sermon at his funeral was de- 
livered by Rev. Thomas Foxcroft, of the First Church, from 2 Chron. xxiv. 15, 16. 
“Immediately after this, the pulpits throughout the country were filled with funeral 
sermons on him. The other united ministers of Boston also successively for nine or 
ten weeks together, with excellent sermons in his own pulpit, after a most agreeable 
and acceptable manner expressed their condolence with his own flock on the sad 
occasion. 

“Dr. Mather’s mental endowments were of a superior order; bis learning was 
extensive; his affections were lively and strong; he excelled as a preacher, possessed 
an ardent spirit of dévotion, and was diligent, active, and resolute in the discharge of 
the various and important-duties, which Providence from time to time assigned him. 
He was a benevolent man; one-tenth, at least, of his income being applied to objects 
of charity. He was a friend to toleration, especially in the latter part of his life. His 
sentiments on this subject became more liberal as he advanced in age; and he even 
assisted at the ordination in a society of Baptists,—a sect, which, in his younger days, 
he must have been taught to regard with abhorrence; and the conclusion was at length 
established in his mind, that persecution’ was an unwise and unchristian’ mode of 
propagating religion, He tnaintained an habitual seriousness of temper, though on fit 
occasions, he could be pleasant and facetious. His manners were those of a gentleman ; 
and there was a remarkable gravity in his deportment, which commanded the reverence 
of those who approached him. He was not, however, without his weaknesses; but 
they were, for the most part such, as find their apology in the genius and spirit of the 
times in which he lived. 

“He appears to have been affected quite enough by ungrateful returns for his 
services; and had no very moderate sense of his own importance and merits, as was 
particularly shown in an angry letter which he wrote.to governor Dudley in 1708. (See 
1 Coll. Mass. Hist.. Soc. iii. 126—128.) 

‘His piety was not untinctured with enthusiasm and credulity. He at times ex- 
perienced strange impressions, or afflations, which he believed to be supernatural, and 
which vented themselves in oracular predictions of coming judgments or mercies. 
These predictions were of course marvellously fulfilled. ‘The strong impression on 
his mind, that the drinking of the mineral waters at a spring in Lynn, then famous 
through the country,’ would be of service to him, at a time when he was in a feeble 
state of health, may not be an instance in point; but several instances are, with creat 
particularity, related by his son, whose credulity was at least equal to his father’s 
respecting which there will be no dispute. ‘In the year 1676, he had a strange ‘ink. 
pression on his mind, that caused him, on the 19th November, to preach a sermon on 
\Zeph. iti. 7, and conclude: with a strange prediction, that a fire was a coming, which 
would make a deplorable desolation.” He afterwards meditated, and wept, and prayed 
upon the subject in his study; and the next Lord’s day, gave his people warning of 
the impending judgment. ‘The very night following, a desolating fire broke forth in his 
neighborhood. The house in which he and his flock had praised God, was burnt with 
fire. Whole streets were consumed in the devouring flames and laid in ashes.’ 

“He was a believer in witcheraft, though he did not approve of condemning accused 
persons on what was called the spectre-evidence, being of opinion, that an evil spirit 
might, for wise purposes, be sometimes permitted to assume the appearance of an 
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innocent person. He accordingly opposed the horrible proceedings of the memorable 
year 1692; and published a treatise which is said to have aided in putting a stop to 
them.” Had he been in this country when the difficulties commenced, it is possible 
they never would have proceeded to such a tragical conclusion. He and a very small 
number in and around Boston, by resisting the infatuation, may be regarded as superior 
to the age, and should be admired for their wisdom and courage. 

“He had great faith in signs and prodigies. Comets were regarded by him ‘as 
‘preachers of divine wrath.’ His discourse concerning those bodies is little else than 
a catalogue of inundations, earthquakes, wars, and other calamitous events, attending 
them, from a period just before the flood down to the ill-starred year 1682, in which he 
wrote that learned book; and his sermons, entitled, ‘ Heaven’s Alarm to the World,’ and 
‘The Latter Sign,’ were delivered upon the appearance of ‘a formidable blazing star.’ 
But he lived to see more rational ideas prevail respecting comets. Cotton Mather, in 
his ‘ Christian Philosopher,’ published in 1721, two years before his father’s death, after 
mentioning a speculation of Newton’s respecting those bodies, observes: ‘If this be so, 
the appearance of comets is not so dreadful a thing, as the Cometomantia, generally 
prevailing, has represented it.’ i 

«But in estimating an eminent person’s character, it is perhaps unfair to lessen its 
worth by deductions, which would not have been made by his contemporaries; or to 
take him out of his own age, and try him by the partial standard of another. Who is 
there, even in this age of light and refinement, that would not suffer in some respects, 
if subjected to such a test? However this may be, as man’s rank is among those, with 
whom he lives and acts; and it is related of Dr. Mather, that ‘he was the father of the 
New England clergy, and that his name and character were held in veneration, not only 
by those who knew him, but by succeeding generations.’ ” 

Of the particular fitness of Dr. Mather for the Christian ministry, there is abundant 
evidence. “His peculiar distinctions and happiness were in the church. He was 
eminently fitted for the office of a clergyman, and held high rank as a writer and a 
preacher. His manner is represented to have been grave, dignified and impressive. 
He never carried his notes into the pulpit, generally committing his sermons to memory, 
and oftentimes preaching extempore,—-especially during the years in which he was 
president of the college, when he had little leisure for writing. His sermons are written 
in a manly and forcible style, Jess marked than might be expected by the peculiar 
faults of the age, and contain passages of the most powerful eloquence. His favorite 
topics appear to have been those of practical religion, which he inculcated in all the 
severe strictness and occasional superstition of that age, and with great energy and 
warmth. Few sermons present a stronger image of the entire sincerity of the writer, 
and the anxious workings of his own feelings. They are remarkable for their copious 
historical illustrations, which appear to have presented themselves spontaneously to his 
mind; and not less so for their frequent lamentations over the degeneracy and departing 
glory of New England. He bewailed in most pathetic strains the rapid decline, which 
he witnessed, from the strictness of the first settlers, and was often sounding the alarm 
of an exemplary vengeance to overtake that evil and perverse generation.” * 

In regard to his belief that comets were the forerunners of some special calamity, it 
is not wonderful that he entertained it, ‘“ when we consider the character of the times in 
which he lived, that his ardent and devout mind, which had been trained to ‘see God in 
every thing and every thing in God,’ should be thus affected with superstitious notions 
of the government of the world and the appearances of the heavens. The strongest 
and best minds are as liable as others to submit to the prevalent opinions of the age, 
and their doing so is no proof of deficiency in talents or judgment. The character of 
Dr. Mather stands upon other grounds; and while it can be sustained on them, it is but 
a small thing that in some points it partakes of the infirmities of the world in which he 
moved.” 

The Se reatiens of Dr. Mather were numerous. The following is a list, but not 
perfect. He published in 1669, The mystery of Israel’s salvation. 1670, The life and 
death of Rev. Richard Mather, 4to pp. 42. 1672, Word to the present and succeeding 
generations’ of New England, 4to pp. 36. In 1673, Wo to drunkards. 1674, The day 
of trouble near; some important truths about conversion, 8vo. 1675, The first principles 
of New England, 4to pp. 56; A discourse concerning the subject of baptism, and con- 
sociation of churches, 4to pp. 82; The wicked man’s portion; The times of men in 
the hands of God. 1676, History of the war with the Indians from June 24, 1675, to 
August 12, 1676, 4to pp. 51, with a- postscript, pp. 8; An earnest exhortation to the 
inhabitants of New England, 4to pp. 26. 1677, A relation of the troubles which have 
happened in New England, by reason of the Indians there, from the year 1614, to the 


* Rev. H. Ware, Jr. D. D. in his first discourse, containing the history of the Old North church, p. 10, 
t Ibid. pp. 12, 13, 
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year 1675, 4to pp. 76. An historical discourse concerning the prevalency of prayer, 
4to pp. 19; Renewal of Covenant the duty of decaying ard distressed churches. 1678, 
Pray for the rising generation. 1679, A call to the rising generation, 1680, The divine 
right of infant baptism, 4to; The great concernment of a covenant people ; Heaven’s 
alarm to the World, 12mo, second edition was published in 1682. 1681, Animadversions 
upon a narrative of the Baptists. 1682, The latter sign, 12mo; Diatriba de Signo filii 
Hominis, 8vo; Practical truths, tending to promote godliness in the power of it: The 
church a subject of persecution. 1683, Cometographia, or a discourse concerning 
comets; with two sermons occasioned by the late blazing stars,12mo. 1684, Remarkable 
Providences; The doctrine of Divine Providence. 1685, An arrow against profane and 
promiscuous dancing. 1686, The mystery of Christ; The greatest of sinners exhorted ; 
A sermon on the execution of a poor man for murder. 1687, A testimony against 
superstition, 1688, De Successu Evangelii apud Indos Epistola ad J. Leusdenum, 16mo, 
London. 1689, The unlawfulness of using common prayer, and of swearing on the 
book. 1690, Several papers relating to the state of New England; The revolution 
justified. 1693, The blessing of primitive counsellors; Cases of conscience concerning 
witchcraft, 12mo; An essay on the power of a pastor for the administration of sacraments; 
Election Sermon, 4to. 1695, Whether a man may marry his wife’s own sister; Solemn 
advice to young men. 1696, Angelographia, a treatise ef angels; Ein Brieff von dem 
glicklichen Fortgang des Evangelii beg den West Indiern in New England; aus dem 
Lateinischen, 12mo, Halle. 1697, A discourse on man’s not knowing his time; The 
‘case of conscience concerning the eating of blood. 1698, David serving his generation, 
‘a funeral sermon on Rev. John Baily, 16mo. 1699, The surest way to the highest 
honor; On hardness of heart; The folly of sinning. 1700, The order of the churches 
in New England vindicated. 1701, The blessed hope. 1702, Remarks on a sermon 
‘of George Keith; Ichabod, or the glory departing from New England, in two sermons 
16mo; Election sermon, 24to; The Christian religion the only true religion; The 
excellency of public spirit. 1703, Soul-saving gospel truths. 1704, The voice of God 
in stormy winds; Practical truths to promote Holiness. 1705, Meditations on the glory 
of Christ. 1706, A discourse concerning earthquakes; A testimony against sacrilege ; 
A dissertation concerning right to the sacraments. 1707, Meditations on death; A 
disquisition concerning right to sacraments. 1708, A dissertation wherein the strange 
doctrine of Mr. Stoddard is refuted. 1709, Dissertation on the conversion of the Jews, 
confuting Dr. Lightfoot and Mr. Baxter, 4to, London; Sermon to a religious society of 
young men, 16mo; Sermon against cursing and swearing, 16mo. 1710, Concerning 
faith and prayer for the kingdom of Christ; Artillery Election sermon, 16mo; Discourse 
on courage, 16mo; Awakening truths tending to conversion. 1711, Meditations on the 
glories of the Heavenly world; A discourse concerning the death of the Righteous; 
The duty of the children of godly parents, 1712, Burnings bewailed; Remarks on an 
answer to a book against the common prayer; Meditations on the sanctification of the 
Lord’s day. 1713, A plain discourse, showing who shall, and who shall not enter into 
Heaven; A funeral sermon. for his daughter-in-law, 16mo. 1714, Resignation to God 
on the death of his consort. 1715, Jesus Christ a mighty Saviour, and other subjects. 
1716, A disquisition concerning Ecclesiastical councils; There is a God in Heaven; 
The duty and dignity of aged servants of God. 1718, A sermon at the ordination of his 
grandson; Sermons on the beatitudes; Practical truths plainly delivered with an 
ordination sermon. 1719, Five sermons on several subjects, one of them on the author’s 
birth-day ; Duty of parents to pray for their children. 1720, Seasonable testimony to 
the order of the churches, 16mo. 1721, Advice to children of godly ancestors, a sermon 
concluding the Boston lectures on early piety; Several sheets in favor of inoculation.of 
the Small Pox, 16mo, 1722, A dying pastor’s legacy; Elijah’s mantle. 

Dr. Mather was married in 1662 to Maria Cotton, daughter of the celebrated John 
Cotton, of Boston. She died in 1714, and her husband preached a sermon on oceasion 
of her death. His children were 1. Maria, who was admitted a member of her father’s 
church in 1682, married Capt. B. Green and afterwards Capt. Fifield; 2. Elizabeth, who 
married Capt. Greenough and afterwards Josiah Byles, and was mother of the celebrated 
Dr. Mather Byles; 3. Corron, born February 12, 1662, who was his father’s colleague; 
4, Sarah, who married Rev. Nehemiah Walter, of Roxbury; 5. Nathaniel, born July 6, 
1669, graduated at Harvard college 16—, and died August 17, 1688; 6. Samuel, born in 
1674, graduated at Harvard college 1690, went to England and was minister in Wilney, 
in Oxfordshire; 7. Abigail, born 1677, merried Newcomb Blague or Blake, and after- 
wards Rev. John White, of Gloucester; 8, Hannah, born 1680, married T. O. (See 
Peabody’s life of Cotton Mather, in Spark’s Biog. vi. 307,) and died young; 9. Jerusha, 
born 1684, married and died young. Cotton Mather, Remarkables of his Father. Ibid. 
Magnalia, i. 12, 413. Ibid. Sermon on his Father's death. MS. Records of the Old 
North Church. Peirce, Hist. of Harvard University, 51—69. Ware, Hist. of the 
Old North and New Brick Churches, 6,14, 46, 49, 59,60. Wood, Athene Oxoniensis, 
ii. 428, 429. Neal, Hist. WV. E. ii. 114,115. Nonconformist Memorial, ii. 245—249. 
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Hutchinson, Hist. of Massachusetts, i. 346—349, 359—366, ii. 305. Eliot, NV. E. 
Biog. Dict. Art. 1. MaAruer. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. Art. I. Marner. Lord in 
Lempriere’s Univ. Biog. ii. 297. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 533. Blake, Biog. 
Dict. 621. All these authorities have been consulted, excepting the third. Many 
others, which contain notices of him, might be added. 


TABLE, 


Showing the number that finished their studies at the Theological Seminary, Andover, 
in each year since it was founded, and designating the Colleges at which they were 
graduated. 


{Furnished by C. Butter, of the Theological Seminary, Andover.] 
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During the first ten years of its operation, 


Harv. Yale. Brown. Dart. Will. Midd. Union, Bowd. Nassau. Vermont. No. of Graduates. 
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UNITED BRETHREN’S MISSIONS. 


Tue Synodical Committee, in their Annual Circular, dated Bethelsdorf, (Germany,) 
May 28, 1836, give the following details of the Missions :— 


State of the Funds for the year 1835. 


RECEIPTS. Come 6 iadts 
Brethren on the Continent ‘ 4 : i 5 ee LE 
Friends on the Continent . ‘ . 5 3 . 1,009 14 5 
Brethren in Great Britain . P c ; F ea bas 690 3 6 
Friends in Great Britain. J 3 P c : ; 5,774 0 10 
Brethren in North America . o F 3 ‘ F (Bia? ted 
Friends in North America : ; 3 . : A 381 2 5 
Pennsylvania Society in connection with the Brethren . 2,000 0 0 
Legacies: on the Continent , ; 5 é 2 , 643 15 3 
o in Great Britain ‘ ; 5 ‘ c , 1,035 18 2 
Interest . 4 5 s ; ‘ 5 ‘ A : 63 17 5 
Total = 5 2 £12,961 19 10 
PAYMENTS. 
Missions— ES RM 
South Africa ; A a 3 j ‘ : : : 221 8 0 
Antigua. d 5 . : 0 : " : oh €2;502) 16 g4 
Barbadoes . F 3 6 . 6 c ; : 497. 6 9 
Jamaica . 6 : : ‘ ‘ : : 1,617 9 9 
St. Kitts. i ; 5 5 ‘ 2 3 3 c 737 8 92 
Tobago. ' c - . “ : . . : 220 17 10 
Demerara : 3 : 2 5 é = ; 95.11 6 
Surinam ‘ é i ‘ 3 - 3 E é 147 16 10 
North American Indians . : 2 - A 3 24411 7 
Labrador . < - é ; 2 - "i $ . 115 14 9 
Greenland . 6 5 . - 5 = A 5 519 7 0 
Pensions— 
To 18 Married Brethren and seven Widowers . 5 i TA, 16,87 
To 39 Widows . 5 . . ; : 5 5 i 383 12 8 
To 105 Children at School : ° ; : ° sp 11,748, 2.22 
To 22 Youths apprenticed $ : 5 : : J 143 18 11 
To 10 Girls ed : ‘ : ‘ : : 54 9 9 : 
Expense of Management, &c. : : : 5 : «}/ 41,055)10; of 
Extraordinary Disbursements 5 . : : : : 654 19 10 
£11,766 15 4 


THE FIRST PRINTED BIBLE. 


Tne earliest book, properly so called, is now generally believed to be the Latin 
Bible, commonly called the Mazarin Bible, a copy having been found about the mid- 
dle of the last century, in Cardinal Mazarin’s Library at Paris. It is remarkable 
that its existence was unknown before; for it can hardly be called a book of 
very great scarcity, nearly twenty copies being in different libraries, half of 
them in those of private persons in Nngland. No date appears in this Bible, 
and some have referred its publication to 1452, or even to 1450, which few per- 
haps would at present maintain; while others have thought the year 1455, rather 
more probable. Ina copy belonging to the royal library at Paris, an entry is 
made, importing that it was completed in binding and illuminating at Mentz, on 
the feast of the Assumption, (Aug. 15,) 1456. But Trithemius, in the passage 
above quoted, seems to intimate, that no book had been printed in 1452; and 
considering the lapse of time that would naturally be employed in such an 
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undertaking, during the infancy of the art, and that we have no other printed 
book of the least importance to fill up the interval till 1457, and also that the 
binding and illuminating the above-mentioned copy is likely to have followed 
the publication at no great length of time, we may not err in placing its ap- 
pearance in the year 1455, which will secure its hitherto unimpeached priority 
in the records of bibliography. It is a very striking circumstance, that the 
high-minded inventors of this great art tried at the very outset so bold a flight 
as the printing an entire Bible, and executed it with astonishing success. It 
was Minerva leaping on earth in her divine strength and radiant armor, ready 
at the moment of her nativity to subdue and destroy her enemies. The Mazarin 
Bible is printed, some copies on vellum, some on paper of choice quality, with 
strong, black, and tolerably handsome characters, but with some want of uni- 
formity, which has led, perhaps unreasonably, to a doubt whether they were 
cast in a matrix. We may see in imagination this venerable and splendid 
volume leading up the crowded myriads of its followers, and imploring, as it 
were, a blessing on the new art, by dedicating its first fruits to the service of 
Heaven.—Hallam’s Introduction. : 


CONTRAST OF FORMER SCARCITY AND PRESENT ABUNDANCE 
. OF BIBLES... 


AxoutT 1,500 years ago, the emperor Constantine addressed a letter, which 
is preserved by Kusebius in his life of that emperor. It was addressed, indeed, 
to Eusebius himself, and required him to select some well-qualified scribes, and 
employ them in preparing, elegantly written and handsomely put together, fifty 
copies of the sacred writings, of which the emperor speaks with great reverence. 
The word which he uses leads us to suppose that they were to be made portable 
copies; for he speaks of the grouping together of the parchments into three or 
four, making what we should call quarto or octavo volumes; so that this mode 
was then come into use. These fifty copies were to be completed and brought 
to the emperor: and it appears, from a single sentence in the letter, that they 
were intended to be placed in churches. 


EVIDENCE OF THE WANT OF SCHOOLS IN MANY PARTS OF 
ENGLAND. 


Tuere are 117 places with a population of 500 souls and upward, 603 places 
with a population of between 200 and 500, and 2,306 places with a population 
below 200, which are reported, by the overseers, in their answers to the parlia- 
mentary inquiries, not to have any schools ;, and out of this gross total of 3,026 
places without any schools, only 316 are reported to afford opportunities for the 
children to attend the schools of some other neighboring place. This account 
proves the need of continued exertion of the most energetic kind : for, although 
a large majority of these places have a population of very small amount, and 
although most of them are not parishes, but townships and hamlets, yet it must 
be inferred, from the overseers’ returns, and the remarks with which they are 
often accompanied, that, in general, these places do not possess even the 
advantage of common dames’ schools. 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Memoir of the Life and Character of Ebenezer Porter, D. D. late President of 
the Theological Seminary, Andover. By Lyman Matthews, Pastor of the 
South Church, Braintree, Mass. Boston: Perkins & Marvin. 1837. pp. 396. 

In the first number of the ninth volume of this work, is a brief memoir of Dr. Porter. 

It is, therefore, unnecessary for us, in this place, to repeat the prominent incidents of 
his life, to analyze his character, or record the proofs of his great usefulness. We only 
wish to call attention to the biography by Mr. Matthews, as one which does great credit 
to the skill, judgment and taste of the biographer, and good justice to the estimable 
character and eminent public services of Dr. Porter. Mr. Matthews resided, for a 
considerable period, in the family of Dr. Porter, and faithfully improved his opportunities 
for gaining an accurate knowledge of the habits and feelings of his revered friend and 
instructor. He also had access, we presume, to all the principal manuscripts and 
correspondence which Dr. Porter left. So far as we have given the memoira particular 
examination, we find great accuracy in dates, and in the statements of facts. The 
biographies of such men as Mr. Cornelius, Drs. Porter, Worcester, Spring, Mr. Evarts 
and others of their contemporaries, will be of great value in relation to the early history 
of benevolent efforts in this country. When are we to have the memoirs of Dr. Worces- 
ter and of Mr. Evarts? 


2. The Young Man’s Aid to Knowledge, Virtue and Happiness. By Hubbard 
Winslow, Pastor of Bowdoin Street Church. Boston: D. K. Hitchcock. 1837. 
pp. 408. 

This work embraces a consideration of the following topics: prospects of our country, 
knowledge, means and uses of knowledge, principles, early habits, religion, Bible, New 
Testament, inspiration of the Scriptures, dangers of young men, retribution, moral 
power of young men, various topics relating to completeness of character, and con- 
clusion on Christian balance of mind. ‘It is the design of the following pages,” says 
the author, “to contribute something in addition to what has been already done, to aid 
that noble class of young men who are disposed to forego the allurements of dissipation, 
and are seeking intellectual and moral improvement. The reader will find that I have 
not entered on preoccupied ground. This work is not a repetition, in a new form, of 
what is contained in other books for young men; it embraces, in the main, other topics, 
or presents considerations in addition to those embraced in previous works.” So far as 
we have had opportunity to examine this work, we think that the author has exem- 
plified the precepts of the last chapter of the volume ;—it is a well-balanced exhibition of 
the various topics adduced. He stops short of that Ultima Thule, on whose rocks so 
many shipwrecks are suffered. While we should not, probably, assent to every sentiment 
contained in the volume, we can conscientiously commend it to our readers as eminently 
calculated to do good. We are not surprised at the rapid sale which it is said to have 
experienced. ' 


3. Meditations on the Last Days of Christ : consisting of ten Sermons preached at 
Odessa and Constantinople. By William G. Schauffler, Missionary of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. Boston: William 
Peirce. 1837. pp. 380. 

Mr. Schauffler has a very characteristic preface: “As to form, I have moved un- 
shackled by the rules of pulpit composition. [ hate the stiff, undeviating rules of all 
the rhetorical schools in the world alike, They are so many mummeries, each rep- 
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resenting the great writer or speaker of some period or other, while the eloquence of 
prophets and apostles soars with undying energies, and with'ever new and varying 
beauties, like an eagle just below the stars.” The reader, unacquainted with Mr. 
Schauffler, must not infer that these sermons are without form, and void, or that they 
violate the proprieties of time and place, being mere rant and-declamation. There is, 
we venture to say, without haying read but a small portion of the volume, a simple 
arrangement, well-chosen words, and many passages of affecting and unexpected 
eloquence. Mr. Schauffler writes in his own way, but that way leads through pleasant 
regions, not destitute of perfumes and flowers. The meditations are on Christ’s en- 
trance into Jerusalem, Christ’s regard for the glory of the Father, the great passover, 
Gethsemane, capture and condemnation of Christ, crucifixion, Golgotha, penitent thief, 
burial of Christ, great morning, walk to Emmaus, the great evening, Thomas’s con- 
version, meeting at the sea of Tiberias, meeting of the five hundred brethren, the 
ascension of our Lord. 


4. Reasons for Thankfulness: A Discourse delivered in the First Presbyterian 
Church in Rochester, N. Y. on the day of Annual Thanksgiving, Dec. 15, 
1836. By Tryon Edwards, Pastor of the Church. pp. 39. 

This discourse is rich in historical facts, of which we cannot forbear to adduce a 
small number. The ground on which Rochester now stands was, 46 years since, a 
part of the hunting-ground of the Six Nations. he person, Mr. Phelps, who first left 
Massachusetts to explore it, took public leave of his family, his neighbors, and his 
minister, who had assembled, all in tears, to bid him, as it were, a final adieu! At that 
time, a tract of 24 miles in length, and 12 in breadth, was given by the Indians, for a 
mill-yard. In 1821, part of this territory was organized as Monroe county. The first 
house in Rochester was built in 1808; the first white person born in the village is but 
26 years old. In 1815, the population was 331. The first religious society organized, 
in 1814, was the only congregation in at least 400 square miles. Rochester is now the 
fourth, if not the third, city in New York. Its limits include about 4,200 square acres. 
The estimated value of its property is $17,500,000. The population is over 17,000. 
The annual income of its post-office is over $14,000. Its custom-house is $60,000 per 
annum, and its canal revenue $192,000. There are 2 daily, 5 weekly, 1 semi-monthly, 
and 2 monthly papers, an atheneum, a library association, an academy of sacred music, 
three banks, a savings-bank, 9 lines of daily stage-coaches, etc. Rochester is the 
greatest flour manufactory in the world. The mills are 20 in number, having 94 runs 
of stones, and are capable of manufacturing 25,000 bushels of wheat daily. They 
make, on an average, from 500,000 to 600,000 barrels of flour annually. There are 14 
common school districts, and 18 private schools. The high school has 654 pupils. 
There are 20 religious societies, 16 of which have permanent houses for worship. ‘These 
edifices cover 16,106 square feet. The whole number of communicants in the churches 


is 3,540. Fifteen missionaries have gone from the churches in Rochester to foreign 
lands. ¢ 


5. Journal of the Proceedings of the 19th Annual Convention of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church of the Diocese of Ohio. 1836. 


6. Bishop M’Ilvaine’s Second Charge, on the Present Condition and Chief Want of 
the Church. Gambier. 1836. 

These two documents will give a very good view of the condition and prospects of 
the Episcopal church in Ohio. Dr. M’Ilvaine’s address breathes a truly excellent spirit. 
He exhorts his clergy to be well grounded in the knowledge of evangelical doctrine and 
in discriminating views of great practical principles in religion ; to inculcate clear views 
of the essential life of a Christian as “ hid with Christ in God;” that their preaching 
be on the distinctive points of Christian character, and that they labor to promote secret 
prayer among their flocks and their brethren. 
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7. An Address delivered in Crawfordsville, Indiana, July 13, 1836. By Elihu 
W. Baldwin, on occasion of his Inauguration as President of Wabash College. 
pp. 33. 

This is an interesting and well-considered address. It contains an earnest and unan- 
swerable vindication of the necessity of the study of the classics. There are also valuable 
remarks on the kind of education which is demanded by the exigencies of the western 
country. Subscriptions to Wabash college amounting to $36,000 have been procured, 
The institution has 100 acres of land, The course of study is substantially that of the 
best eastern institutions. 


8. The New Testament, arranged in Historical and Chronological order, with 
copious Notes on the princtpal subjects of Theology, &c. By the Rev. George 
Townsend, M. A., Prebendary of Durham, &c. Revised, divided into para- 
graphs, &c. with a choice and copious selection of parallel passages, by 
the Rev. T. W. Coit, D. D., President of Transylvania University. Boston: 
Perkins & Marvin. 1837. pp. 927. 


The external appearance of this volume is of the most prepossessing character. We 
doubt whether a volume of the size has been published in this country, the mechanical 
execution of which in every respect is so attractive as well as substantial. In regard 
to the great and growing utility of works of the general character of this New Testa- 
ment of Mr. Townsend, there can be but one opinion, Of the manner in which the 
author and the American editor have performed their labor, we cannot now speak 
particularly, as we have not had time to examine it. We may advert toit in a subsequent 
number of the Register. We will here say that the late Rev. Dr. Wisner, bishop 
Onderdonk of New York, Rev. Dr. Wainwright of Boston, and other eminent clergy- 
men of various denominations, have given decided recommendations of it. The author 
seems to be animated with a simple desire to benefit the reader by expounding the true 
meaning of the Scriptures, On a reference to the index, he appears to be familiarly 
acquainted with Lightfoot, Selden, Usher, Mill, Lardner, and other eminent English 
critics, and also with the continental ones who have written in the Latin language. 
Mr. Townsend is a conscientious minister of the church of England, and will not expect 
his readers to coincide with him in all his opinions about church government, etc. 
There are, doubtless, other sentiments which the reader may not be able to adopt, 
especially such as haye the sanction of men like Faber and Croly. At the same time, 
the volume must contain a vast amount of well-digested learning, and critical knowl- 
edge. Sabbath school teachers would find it for their interest to possess themselves of 
such works. 


9. The Spirit of Holiness. By James Harrington Evans, A. M. Minister of 
John Street Chapel. With an Introductory Preface, by Octavius Winslow, Pastor 
of the Second Baptist Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. New York: John 8. Taylor. 
1837. pp. 247. 

The contents of this little volume are the nature, necessity and Author of holiness ; 
the incipient principle of holiness as developed in regeneration; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed negatively, in the mortification of sin; the operation of the 
Spirit of holiness, as viewed positively, in the work of sanctification. These topies are 
illustrated with much fervency and power. Such works are peculiarly needed in the 
times in which we live. 


10. M. T. Cicero de Senectute et de Amicitia, et editionibus Oliveti et Ernesti. 
Accedunt Note Anglice Juventuti accommodate. Cura C. K. Dillaway, A. M. 
Bostonie : Perkins et Marvin. 1837. pp. 158. 

The two main points on which the excellence of books like these depends, is the 
accuracy with which the text is printed, and the appropriateness of the notes. We 
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observe no deficiency in either of these respects, in this edition of Cicero’s admired 
treatises on old age and friendship. The notes truly illustrate the hard passages, 
and do not, like some other annotations, pour light on that which is already perfectly 
enlightened. Mr. Dillaway was for several years, the able head of the public Latin 
school in Boston. 


ll. The Way of Salvation: A Sermon, preached in Morristown, N. J. February 
8, 1829, by Albert Barnes, together with the author’s Defence of the Sermon, 
and his Defence before the Second Presbytery of Philadelphia, in reply to the 
Charges of the Rev. Dr. George Junkin. New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 
1836. pp. 266. 


This will be found to be a very conyenient book for reference, by all persons inter- 
ested in the controversy. 


12. Ninth Report of the American Temperance Society, presented at the Meeting, 
at Saratoga Springs, Jugust, 1836. Boston: Seth Bliss and Perkins & Mar- 
vin. pp. 97. ; 


This report contains a summary of the truths enforced and illustrated in the pre- 
ceding reports, and answers to a circular in further corroboration of these truths, from 
thirty-four clergymen and laymen residing in various parts of the United States. 


13. The Hebrew Wife: or the Law of Marriage examined in relation to the lawful- 
ness of Polygamy and to the Extent of the Law of Incest. By S. E. Dwight. 
New York: Leavitt, Lord & Co. 1836. pp. 189. 


We cannot give an account of this volume in a better way than by quoting the ad- 
vertisement of the author, 


“ Some years since, in consequence of a complaint, made in due form of law, and 
substantiated by satisfactory evidence, it became the author’s official duty to institute a 
prosecution for an incestuous marriage. On examining the statute-book, however, the 
degree of affinity between the parties was discovered to be more remote, than in other 
cases that had been legalized. This led him to investigate the scriptural law of in- 
cest, with a determination not to proceed in the prosecution, unless the given marriage 
was clearly prohibited in that law. The investigation was found to involve questions 
of a novel complexion, not even stated in books; and proved more difficult and labo- 
rious than was anticipated. It was made therefore pen in hand. In the course of it, 
nothing then within his knowledge, whether commentary or controversy, was over- 
looked; and the reasonings of two of the ablest jurists of the country, thrown directly 
in his way, and presenting all the arguments for the lawfulness of the marriage in ques- 
tion and of others like it, were necessarily examined. The result of the investigation, 
as it was then written, with a few corrections and additions, may be seen in the follow- 
ing pages,—The individual was prosecuted, and the offence proved; but the court, 
instead of passing sentence, adjourned the case, that he might petition the legislature for 
an alteration of the statute. He did so; the section forbidding the given marriage was 
repealed; and the prosecution, of course, fell through.—Those parts of the work, which 
here and there a reader may possibly regard as scarcely grave enough for the subject, 
were purposely introduced by the author to relieve the tedium of dry discussion; and 
he hopes that the clergy, should they honor. his lucubrations with a perusal, will kindly 
remember that they were the ‘ Hore Biblice’ of A Lawyer.” 


14. An Earnest Appeal to Christians on the Duty of making Efforts and Sacrifices 
for the Conversion of the World. By William C. Brownlee, D. D. New York: 
John S. Taylor. 1836. pp. 157. 


Dr. Brownlee first takes a brief view of the grand work to be accomplished—the con- 
version of the world. He then makes an inquiry into the means by which it is to be 
accomplished ; and concludes by urging the motives which should induce all Christians 
to use all the means in their power. We have been much pleased with the volume. It 
is a stirring, faithful, judicious, affectionate appeal. Its wide circulation cannot but be 
greatly beneficial. 
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15. Seventeenth Annual Report of the Missionary Society of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. New York. 1836. pp. 58. 

There are in the several domestic missions under the care of this society, 21,016 
members, 30 teachers, and 911 scholars. Amount of funds received, $61,337 81. 
Foreign missions are established by the society in Liberia and among the Indians of the 
Rocky mountains. 


16. Sermon, preached in the Chapel of Lambeth Palace, June 14, 1835, at the Con- 
secration of the Rt. Rev. Daniel Corrie, LL. D., Lord Bishop of Madras. By 
the Rev. Josiah Pratt, B. D. Vicar of St. Stephens, London, 1835. pp. 39. 


Though many of our readers would not agree with all the positions attempted to be 
established in this discourse, yet there can be but one opinion in relation to the enlarged 
views and pious spirit every where predominant in it. It is interesting also as having 
the sanction of the highest ecclesiastical dignitary of the English church. 


17. The History of Rehoboth, Bristol Co. Ms.: comprising a History of the present 
Towns of Rehoboth, Seekonk, and Pawtucket, from their settlement to the 
present time ; together with Sketches of Attleborough, Cumberland, and a part 
of Swanzey and Barrington. By Leonard Bliss, Jr. Boston: Otis, Broad- 
ers & Co. 1836. pp. 294. 

This is a laborious and very useful compilation, gathered by the author, con amore. 
A great number of useful facts may be found in it. We hope the author will receive 
an‘abundant reward for his faithful and arduous labors. Of such a book it were in vain 
to attempt to give an analysis. 


18. Rev. I. T. Allen’s Baptist Triennial Register for 1837. 


We recommend to our readers, who are not Baptists, to purchase this volume. It 
contains very full and accurate information touching the Baptists, in respect to their 
affairs, literary, charitable, ecclesiastical, ete. It embraces a complete list of the names 
of all the Baptist clergymen in the United States. The labor of compiling the book 
must have been immense. ; 


Goutp & Newman, Andover and New York, have lately published, or have now in 
press, some works of standard character. Among them are president Appleton’s'theo- 
logical writings, two vols. octavo, with a biography and a portrait; Dr. Wiseman’s 
twelve lectures on the connection between science and revealed religion; Dr. 
Campbell's translation of the four gospels, with notes, two vols. octavo; Cudworth’s 
intellectual system, and other writings of that great master of ancient knowledge, in 
two large volumes, octavo; and Tindal’s New Testament with various readings. The 
latter is a reprint of Bagster’s late edition, with the various readings of the other early 
English versions by the American editor, 


Inpia. 


Mr. P. S. Drrozanio is engaged in preparing a dictionary, English, Bengalee, and 
Hindoostanee, to be printed upon the new Romanizing system, in the English charac- 
ter.. A new edition of Shakspeare’s Hindoostanee dictionary, to be printed in the Eng- 
lish character, is in the Baptist mission press at Calcutta. Mr. Yates is engaged in 
bringing through the press a revised edition of his Hindoostanee grammar. Mr. Wool- 
laston, of the Hindoo college, is printing a translation in English of the Sanscrit gram- 
mar of Vopa Deva. Col. Pottinger, British resident in Cutch, states, that the popula- 
tion of that country is 331,902, of whom 152,950 are Mohammedans, and the remainder 
Hindoos, At the Cornelian mines, at Ratanpur, in Goozerat, between 20,000 and 
30,000 rupees’ worth of cornelians and agates are sold annually. The black cornelian 
is considered the most valuable. Great quantities of ochre and steatite are found with 
the stones. 
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ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


RICHARD S. EDES, Unit. ord. pastor, Eastport, Maine, 
Dec. 1, 1836. 

E. Pe M Eay Bap. ord. pastor, Bridgeport, Me. Feb. 2, 

7 : 

EDWARD FREEMAN, Bap. ord. pastor, Old Town, Orono, 
Me. Feb. 10. 7 

T. O. LINCOLN, Bap. inst. pastor, Portland, Me. Feb. 12. 

ANDREW RANKIN, Cong. inst. pastor, South Berwick, Me. 
March 1. 

JOSIAH TUCKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Bingham, Me. 
March 8. 


EDWARD CLEAVELAND, Cong. ord. pastor, Rochester, 
New Hampshire, Jan. 11, 1837. 

AMOS BLANCHARD, Cong. inst. pastor, Warner, N. H. 
Feb. 15. 

LIBA CONAN'!, Cong. inst. pastor, Canaan, N. H. Feb. 22. 

JOHN GUNNISON, Cong. inst. pastor, Lamprey River, 
New Market, N. H. Feb. 22. 


NELSON BARBOUR, Cong. ord. pastor, Saxton’s River, Ver- 
mont, Dec. 15, 1836. 

SAMUEL MASON, Cong. ord. pastor, Rockingham, Vt. 
Jan. 5, 1837. 

PRESTON TAYLOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Strafford, Vt, Jun. 
11; 

JOHN C. WILDER, Cong. inst. pastor, West Randolph, Vt. 
Feb. 22. 

BENJAMIN ABBOTT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bethel, Vt. March 


JOSEPH W. PARKER, Bap. ord. pastor, Cambridge, Mas- ) 


sachusetts, Dec. 10, 1836. 

THOMAS EDWARDS, Cong. ord. pastor, North Mendon, 
Mass. Dec. 28. . 

R. S. COOK, Cong, inst. pastor, Lanesboro’, Mass, Jan. 18, 
1837. 

BANCROFT FOWLER, Cong. inst. pastor, Bernardston, 
Mass. Jan. 21. 

JAMES F. WILCOX, Bap. ord. pastor, Salisbury and Ames- 
bury, Mass. Jan, 25. 

HARRISON G. PARK, Cong. inst. pastor, Danvers, Mass. 
Feb, 1. 

BARZILLAI FROST, Unit. ord. pastor, Concord, Mass. 
Feb. 1. 

JONATHAN LEAVITT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bedford, Mass. 
Feb. 4. 

CHARLES B,. KIT'TREDGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Westboro’, 
Mass. Feb. 8. 

ISAIAH C. CARPENTER, Bap. ord. pastor, Templeton, 
Mass. Feb. 8. 

HENRY B. HOOKER, Cong. inst. pastor, Falmouth, Mass. 
Feb. 22. 

EBENEZER NELSON, Bap. inst. pastor, Middleborough, 
Mass. Feb. 22. 

HENRY M. DAVIS, Epis. ord. deacon, Boston, Mass, Feb. 
22. 

CYRUS A. BARTOL, Cong. ord. colleague pastor, West ch. 
Boston, Mass. March 1. 

OLIVER C. EVERETT, Unit. ord. pastor, Northfield, Mass. 


March 8. 

JOHN C. WEBSTER, Cong. ord. Seamen’s Chap. for Cron- 
stadt, Russia, Newburyport, Mass. March 15. 

LEVI BRIGHAM, Cong. ord. pastor, Dunstable, Mass. 
March 15. 

SILAS AIKEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Boston, (Park St.), Muss. 
March 22. 


ZALMON TOBEY, Bap. inst. pastor, Bristol, Rhode Island, 
Jan, 25, 1837. 
T. G. FREEMAN, Bap. ord. pastor, Newport, R. I. March 


16. 
JOSEPH A. WARNE, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, R. I. 
March 21. 


LENT 8. HOUGH, Cong. inst.’ pastor, North Woodstock, 
Connecticut, Jan. 11, 1837. 
Leas eae R. JEWETT, Cong. ord. pastor, Griswold, Conn, 
an. 18. 
ercnGe HAtLy Cong. ord. pastor, Northfield, Weston, Ct. 
an. . 
BIEEEEN HUBBELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Wolcottville, 
Jonn. 


BENJAMIN LOCKWOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, Verona, New 
York, Dec. 18, 1836. 

ALEXANDER L®ADBETTER, Pres. ord. pastor, North 
Salem, N. Y. Jan. 13, 1837. 

ARMSTRONG ARCHER, Bap. ord. evang. New York, N, 
Y. Jan. 25. 

JOHN C. LORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Buffalo, N. Y. Feb. 1. 

J. 8. EMERY, Cong: inst. pastar, Carroll, N. Y. Feb. 18. 
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cae B. KERFOOT, Epis. ord. dea. Flushing, N. Y. 
March 1, 

GEORGE MILLS, Epis. ord. dea. New York, N. Y. 
March 5. 


Beato ye Aes, Pres. inst, pastor, Lansingburgh, N. Y. 

arch 9. 

EPHRAIM H. NEWTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Cambridge, 
N. Y. March 15. 

NATHANIEL P, KNAPP, Epis. ord, priest, Jamaica, N. Y. 
March 15. 


| F, H. AYRES, Pres. inst. pastor, Lincklaen-Pitcher, N. Y. 


JOHN F. CLARK, Pres. inst. pastor, Paterson, New Jersey, 
Feb. 21, 1837. 


CALEB S. HENRY, Epis. ord. priest, Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov. 27, 1836, 

LUBED, KETCHAM, Pres. inst. pastor, Bethany, Pa. Dec. 

J. eee Ger. Ref. ord. pastor, Chester Co. Pa. Jan. 12, 

THOMAS T. WATERMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. Jan, 22, 

serene M. COMBS, Pres. ord. miss. Washington, Pa. 

eb. 24, 

J. A. FOERSCH, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Chambersburg, Pa. 

March 27. 


8S. W. HARKEY, E. L. Ch. ord. pastor, Frederick City, 
Maryland, Feb. 19, 1837, 


WILLIAM ADDERLY, Epis. ord. priest, Georgetown, Vir- 
ginia, Oct. 27, 1836. 


JAMES MORRIS, Bap. ord. evang. Ebenezer, Darlington 
Dist. South Carolina, Jan. 28, 1837. 

THOMAS C. ROGERS, Bap. ord. evang. Terril’s Bay, Ma- 
rion Dist. S. C. Jan. 

JOHN D. COALMAN, Bap. ord. evang, Terril’s Bay, Ma- 
rion Dist. 8. C. Jan. 


ROBERT G. HAYS, Epis. ord. dea. Columbia, Tennessee; 
Jan. 8, 1857. 


CHAPEN R. CLARK, Pres. inst. pastor, Charlestown, Ohio, 
EBENEZER WARD, Pres, ord. evang. Grand River, Oh. 
JOHN 1. TOMLINSON, Pres. ord. evang. Grand River, Oh. 
SELDEN HAYNES, Pres. inst. pastor, Braceville, Oh, Feb. 


LLOYD WINDSOR, Epis. ord. priest, Madison, Indiana, 
Jan, 22, 1837, 


CHARLES REIGHLY, Epis. ord. dea. Monroe, Michigan, 
Dec. 15, 1836. 

GEORGE W, COLE, Epis. ord. priest, Tecumseh, Mich. Feb. 
29, 1837. 

CHARLES B. STOUT, Epis. ord. dea. Detroit, Mich. March 
5. 


Whole number in the above list, 72. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations.... i 39 STATES. 
Installations.....++e+20++2 33 
— Maine.......+ ccceccceces 6 
Total.essccsssseeeveseeee 72 New Hampshire... ke 
Vermont..eececess weg 
Massachusetts... 18 
Rhode Island. 3 
OFFICES. Connecticut... 4 
New York. 1 
New Jersey.+ee- 1 
Pastors..secsscceegeecess O38 Peunsylvania..... 6 
Evangelists eee 6 Maryland.......e- 1 
Priestse..esseee «ee 5 Virginia....+.. Pr 1 
Deacons.. .. 6 South Carolina.... 8 
Missionary..... see 1 Tennessee «+++++s+00 1 
Seamen’s Chaplain.....- 1 Ohio...-+++- eoee 4 
— Indiana...ss-00- 1 
Total.coccssceccccscesees 72 Michiganess.eeee- 3 
72 
DENOMINATIONS. DATES, 
t 
Congregational....++ 
Presbyterian ..-+ 
Episcopalian. 
Baptist.... 
Unitarian.....-++ 


German Reformed. rt 
Evan. Luth. Church...++« 


Sl nweke as 


Totaleseccescccvccccvcses 72 


Total.osco.ceescccrecseres 
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QUARTERLY LIST 
oF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


sag ote JOHNSON, at. 70, Cong. Belfast, Maine, Jan. 12, 
1837, 


Jase aay wt. 73, Cong. Deering, New Hampshire, 

ec. 13, 1836, 

SAMUEL HIDDEN, zt. 77, Cong. Tamworth, N. H. Feb. 13, 
1837. 

SETH FARNSWORTH, et. 42, Cong. Hillsboro’, N, H. 
March 26. 

JOSIAH WEBSTER, et. 66, Cong. Hampton, N. H. March 
27. 


SAMUEL BASCOM, et. 61, Cong, Sharon, Vermont, March 
17, 1837, 


ENOCH HALE, et. 83, Cong. West Hampton, Massachusetts, 
Jan. 14, 1827, 

NATHANAEL HOWE, 2t. 73, Cong. Hopkinton, Mass. Feb, 
15. 

JAMES BOOMER, et. 79, Charlton, Mass. Feb. 24. 

OSGOOD HERRICK, at. 37, Cong. Millbury, Ms. March 16, 


EBENEZER GAY, at. 71, Cong. Suffield, Connecticut, Feb. 


SAMUEL GOETSCHIUS, at. 85, Dutch Ref. Saddle River, 
New York, Jan. 16, 1837. 

ROBERT RON et. 48, Dutch Ref. Gilconsville, N. Y. 
Jan. 16. 


» WILLIAM STIRLING, Swedenborgian, Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, March 17, 1837, 


JOHN H. HOSKINS, Pres. Baltimore, Maryland. 
ISAIAH HARRIS, Meth. Surry Co. Virginia, Jan, 23, 1837. 


DANIEL COBIA, et. 26, Epis. Charleston, South Carolina, 
Feb. 7, 1837. 


JOHN AVERY, D.D. Epis. St. John’s, Alabama, Feb. 17, 


JOHN STEELE, As. Ref. Ch, Oxford, Ohio, Feb, 11, 1837. 


DANIEL S, SOUTHMAYD, Cong. Fort Bend, Texas, Jan. 
17, 1837. 


Whole number in the above list, 20. 


DEATHS OF MINISTERS. 


. 7 
[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations, §c. for the year ending April 1, 1837. 


Ordinations..... 
Installations 
Institution... 
Consecration...csseceseee 1 


eveeee SIL 


Total.ccsvesscee 


OFFICES. 


Pastors. secsescecsssevsee 205 
Evangelists... « 34 


Rectors...++ 2 
Priests.. + 20 
Deacons. one B4 
Bishop.+.. oo 1 


Missionaries....+++.see+0+- 13 
Seamen’s Chaplain...+.... 1 
Not specified...sseeseseeee 1 


Total..ccccesccccccecevee ll 


DENOMINATIONS. 


Congregational .....++++. 119 
Presbyterian. eee 66 
Episcopalian.. 
Unitarian... 

Baptist.... 
Methodist.......+ ae 
German Reformed.....++. 
Evan, Luth. Church...... 
Dutch Reformed. 
Universalist. 
Not specified.. 


Total.sccccseccecsecseces dll 
STATES. 
Maine..ececcscscessccees 14 
New Hampshire.......... 14 


District of Colum! 
Virginia....ecoee 
North Carolina... 
South Carolina... 
Georgia...seseee 
Alabama... 
Tennessee. 
Kentucky.. 
Ohio..... 
Indiana.. 
Illinois... 
Michigan.. 
Uncertain.scoccosecceeses 


sees 


Total. ccccccccesccesseees SLl 


DATBS. 
1 
3 
14 
27 
28 
30 
19 
19 
October.... 56 
November.. - 24 
December.. eee 26 
1837. January.. 20 
February - 2 
March....+-+ 17 


Not specified... K, 2 


Totals..cesccceeeee SIL 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1837, 


AGES. 


Vermonteccccccecseccconce 
Massachusetts . 
Rhode Island. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES, STATES. 
From 20 to 30. 1 Maine...e...- aw el 
80 1 New Hampshi ef 4 
40 2 Vermont...... 1 
60 m 2 Massachusetts. 4 
70 = 80.. «+» 6 Connecticut. = tl 
80. 90. sccmemmenneee New York... aha 
Not specified....+.«. 6 Pennsylvania... at 
— Maryland..cccccccesccccse 1 
Totalieccccccsscccsececees 20 Virginide.cssoee 1 
Sum_of ali the ages speci- South Carolina. 1 
OMe svvececescuvenee Alabamicescsccrscvee 1 
AVEIAZE AGCrreerecereeee 62 Ohidw..cecseree whl 
MOXAG.. sssceseews sm 
Total..cccccccccccevvsesee 20 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational... ll DATES, 

Episcopalian 2 

Presbyterian. 1 
Methodist... 1 1836. December.. 1 
Dutch Ref... 2 1837. January... 6 
ae February... 6 
. 1 March....... - D 
Not specificd...sccsecsceee 1 Not specified........ 2 
— — 
Totaleccrsssceccvesccocece 20 Totalrccccscsesssvsocseses 20 


2 
14 
i 
From 20 to 30...+.+0++ Connecticut 5 
30 5 New York. 5 
40 New Jersey... 2 
50 Pennsylvania .... 3 
60 Maryland..... 3 
70 Virginia..s.ssee0e 2 
80 South Carolina. 2 
90 Alabama ..... 1 
Not specified........ 17 Tennessee. 1 
— Kentucky.. 1 
Tothl.secees ecvccsescccees OS Ohids.cccce 3 
Sum of all the ages spe- Texas.ccce oe a - 
cifled....s. Senos ous 2,743, Uncertain .cosccccccrecsecs & 
AVEIage AGCreeeeccreeees G1 = 
Total..scescovccesseceses 62 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congregational.. - 20 DATES. 
Presbyterian.. . 
Episcopalian 1835, December....sseeeee 


Baptists... 
Methodist . 
Unitarian...ccosee 
Dutch Reformed.... 


mR NNW aARDa 


Associate Reformed. yen ve 

Swedenborgian....+ . September 

Not specified...ecceseseers uw October...» 
zr 

MTotalicc swevdedscsevecscselGe ouster, 


STATES. 


Maine .ccccccceccseccrecoe 5 
New Hampshire..sescevese 6 


1836, April.... 
May. 
June. 


December. 
Januaryesees 
February 
March ...++ oe 
Not specified ........ 


1837. 


Bl anoarHosnaaaaee 


Total soevcscccvccsssevere 
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‘ 


JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY.» 


MAY, 1837. 


APPEAL TO THE YOUNG MEN OF SOUTH CAROLINA AND GEORGIA. 


Extracts from ‘ An Appeal to the Young Men of the Presbyterian Church in the Synod of South Carolina 
and Georgia. By George Howe, Prof. of Biblical Literature, Theol, Sem. Columbia, 8. C? 


Amone the many evidences of a low state of religious feeling in this portion 
‘of our church, is the small number of young men of piety who are selecting 
the ministry as their field of labor, Many of our churches lie waste and 
unoccupied ; a large extent of country in which the doctrine and discipline of 
Presbyterianism would find ready support, is unvisited by the feet of our 
ministers; our theological seminary, reared thus far with much labor and 
sacrifice, is frequented by comparatively a little band of students; our mis- 
sionary, education, tract, and Sunday school organizations languish, because 
we have not men coming forward for the ministry in numbers sufficient to 
meet the demand and to secure the best good of society. While the church 
elsewhere is instinct with life and action, and is rousing herself with surprising 
energy to the work of converting the world, a gloomy lethargy has crept over 
our Southern Zion, which makes the heart sad, and damps the zeal of those 
in whose bosom the desire of a better day arises. The fathers are passing 
away, and few, lamentably few are the. young Elishas who shall take up the 
fallen mantle of the ascending prophets and fill the places they have occupied. 

The American Education Society assisted the last year 1,040 beneficiaries 
preparing for the ministry, mostly from the Presbyterian and Congregational 
churches. The Assembly’s Board of Education has 600 whom it is assisting 
to enter the sacred office.* \ The whole number of candidates for the ministry 
in the Congregational and Presbyterian church receiving charitable aid, is 1,640. 
Perhaps as many more are pursuing their studies sustained by other means than 
public charities. The whole number therefore now preparing in these United 
States for these two churches, is 3,280. But the population of South Carolina 
and Georgia, at the last census, was 1,098,000, or more than one-thirteenth of 
the population of the Union. To give us our due proportion of candidates, 
one-thirteenth of 3,280, or 252 young men ought to be studying for the 
ministry within the bounds of this synod at the present moment. ; 

Again, there. were in the theological seminaries of the Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in the United States in 1834-5, 608 students. There 
ought then to have been in the theological seminary at Columbia the last 
year, one-thirteenth of this number, or 47 students, in order to have the same 
proportion of young candidates for the ministry within the bounds of this 
synod as existed elsewhere through our country. : 

Again, of the 3,280 students preparing for the ministry in the Congregational 
and Presbyterian churches in the United States, 630 are computed to be in 
theological seminaries; 1,695 in colleges or elsewhere in the second stage of 
study ; and 943 in academies. In nine years, all these will have passed into 


the ministry, 


* More than 400 of these reccived assistance the last year. 
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In the year 1836, 210 will enter the sacred office; 1837, 210; 1838, 210; 
1839, 423; 1840, 423; 1841, 423; 1842, 423; 1843, 471; 1844, 471. 

If the synod of South Carolina and Georgia had her proportion of young 
men in training for the ministry, in 1836 she would have 16 assuming the 
sacred oflice, and 48 in her semimary. 


In 1837 16 licensed and 48 in the seminary. In 1841 32 licensed and 96 in the seminary. 
1838 16 Ke 48 : 13842 32 we 97 & 
1839 32 v 96 G 1843 36 oS 99 ul 


1840 32 a 96 f 1844 36 Gs 99 = 


Even this is measuring ourselves by the efforts of our brethren and the 
devotion of young men to Christ as they are elsewhere exhibited, and not by 
the rule of our duty, nor by the pressure of our obligations to advance the 
cause of the Redeemer. 

T'wo considerations will be thought of which will operate to diminish the 
proportion of these calculations. Half our population only can furnish can- 
didates for the ministry. Still, though this is the case, the number of our 
ministers should not be less when compared with the whole population, than 
in the free States. Our slaves must have the gospel, and as they are more 
blind and needy, they require more labor to teach them the religion of Christ ; 
and where the labor is greater, more men are required to perform it. So that 
if one man in 500 ought to enter the ministry where all are free, two among 
every 500 freemen ought to enter it where half of the population are slaves. 
Our ability to have a numerous ministry may be diminished in this state of 
society, our feelings remaining as they are. But we ought to feel a deeper 
interest in this subject, make greater efforts, and place a greater proportion of 
our young men in a state of preparation for the sacred calling, than Christians 
at the north. ~ 

Again: Though other denominations are numerous in other States, and 
ours in some others is small, yet in few of these States is the number of 
Presbyterians as small as within our bounds. While this is freely admitted, 
and while it should diminish from the calculations we have made, it is still 
sufficiently plain'that we fall far, far below the measure of our duty, and of 
our privileges. We should lift up our eyes on the lands stretching far to the 
south. The newer portions of Georgia; the whole of Alabama, Mississippi, 
Florida, and Texas, are fillmg up with astonishing rapidity, and by our own 
sons and brethren. We reside in the midst of the broad stream of emigration 
setting thither. It sweeps away our neighbors and kindred on the right hand, 
and on the left. It bears from us ministers, elders, and people. On whom 
does it fall more than upon us, to supply these regions with preachers of the 
gospel? And how should our exertions be increased, that we may meet the 
cry sent back to us for the bread of life! 

But what are we doing to supply the wants of our own population, and to 
send the gospel beyond us ? ‘ 

On diligent inquiry, there are not found within the bounds of this synod 
more than 40 young men in all, in any stage of preparation for the ministry. 
In our seminary there have been but sixteen this present year, and in the 
other seminaries of the United States, but_six more who belong within the 
bounds of our synod. Of these twenty-two, eighteen only are natives of our 
soil. 

Massachusetts, with but little more than the population of South Carolina, 
has 300 preparing for the ministry in her Congregational and Presbyterian 
churches, And if Massachusetts should not be compared with us, we may find 
an example to stimulate us nearer home. 

North Carolina is said to have 100 in our church alone. South Carolina 
and Georgia, with a population nearly double, from their Presbyterian and 
Congregational churches, show but about 40 young men who have answered 
affirmatively to the call from heaven, “Whom shall I send, and who will go 
for us?” Fifty churches this moment stand destitute of stated pastors, while 
others are but partially supplied. Our benevolent institutions languish for 
the want of men to manage their concerns, And what is worse, the destitu- 
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tions are increasing, and the new recruits for the Master’s service apparently 
diminishing in number.* 

Where shall we seek for the causes of this alarming state of our church? Shall 
we say that the Presbyterian church within our bounds is less pious, prayer- 
ful and devoted than elsewhere? Shall we say that she is more strongly bent 
on the acquisition of wealth? Shall we say that her sons are less self-denying ? 
that she sustains, values, and esteems the ministry less? Or shall we find the 
reason in the alleged fact that the seminaries of learning within her limits 
have not heretofore been governed sufficiently by religious principle, and that 
Christian young men, while members of those institutions, have not felt the 
claims of religion pressing upon them as elsewhere they do? Or, is it that 
the wants of the church are not understood, and that the true dignity of the 
ministerial office is not appreciated? Or is it that mistakes prevail among 
our pious youth as to the nature of a call to the ministry? We do not assign 
any of these as the reason. But it is certain, that young men of piety educated 
in our colleges and academies, turn their backs on the ministry, and assume 
the law, or medicine, or the occupation of the planter, as their business for life, 
without the least compunction of conscience, and almost without raising a 
doubt in the community as to the propriety of their conduct. It is well known 
that the spirit which actuates the Christian students in colleges and academies 
elsewhere, greatly differs. That almost every educated youth of true piety, unless 
laboring under some disqualification for the sacred office, of which he is advised 
by judicious friends, feels himself bound by his obligations to the Saviour, to 
spend his life in preaching the gospel. The vow to be entirely Christ’s, he 
feels pressing upon him. ‘The voice “Go preach my gospel,” sounds in his 
ears. The cry, “Whom shall I send?” penetrates his heart, and he replies, 
“Here, Lord, am I; send me.” 4 

Many have deplored the state of things on this subject, which exists amongst 
us. We have mourned and prayed over it with brooding sadness, in secret 
places. We have sought diligently for the causes of the fewness of the ministry 
in the wide and still enlarging harvest. We have prayed the Lord of the 
harvest to send forth into it an increase of laborers. And now we lift our 
voice and call upon the ministry, the eldership, the members, especially the 
young men of the church, to give this subject a place in their thoughts, their 
prayers, and labors. 

Young men, we speak to you. From you is to come, if it comes at all, the 
future ministry of the church. If our number is ever increased, the ranks are 
to be filled by you. You, therefore, under God, are our hope. And, if the 
church to which we belong and which we love, is to be overshadowed with 
sad eclipse, and the principles for which our fathers contended are to go down 
in this community ; if Presbyterianism which was conjoined at the reformation 
with civil liberty, and has ever been united with it, is to fade away, or to be 
less prominent than heretofore, on you will rest much of the reproach. It 
will be because you honor not the ministry, you have not devotion and self- 
denial sufficient to obey your Saviour and follow him through evil as well as 
through good report. It is because the world has taken hold of you with a 
grasp so giant-like, that you will not follow the path of your duty. Yes, young 
men of the Christian church, we ask you solemnly and earnestly why you are 
not serving the Master who redeemed you, in the sacred office of preaching the 
gospel? Pious youth in our schools and colleges, why have you not chosen 
with your earliest studies the ministry as your profession? why are you not 
straining every nerve to qualify yourselves for its duties ? c 

That you may be able to answer these questions with your understandings, 
and with a clear conscience, allow us to present some of the considerations 
which ought to pass before your mind as you frame your answer. 

1. Have you considered what God has done to redeem you? Have you 
thought of the immense cost of your redemption? Moses was raised up ; 
miracles were wrought; the Jewish economy was established; David and 


* The Theological Seminary in Columbia, in 1834-5, had 21 students. In 1833-4, it had 22. And both 
those years there was a larger number abroad than now. 
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Isaiah sung and wrote; the prophets prophesied; were persecuted and slain, 
that the world might be prepared for the Messiah’s coming. And then he 
that was to come, came; the brightness of his Father’s glory, by whom all 
things were made, and whose is the throne forever. .He came, was born under 
circumstances which cast reproach on his very birth. He came to bear your 
sins in his own body on the tree. He died in bitterness and sorrow, and in 
his death your salvation was purchased. Ye are not your own. Ye are 
bought with a price. Your Lord, your Master who stooped to save you, now 
speaks to you through these pages. “My son, if thou wilt receive my words, 
and hide my commandments with thee, then shalt thou understand the fear of 
the Lord, and find the knowledge of God.” He bids you think of the price of 
your redemption, and the obligation to be wholly devoted to the Lord which 
this redemption imposes. And he asks you by what right you claim your time, 
your bodies, your hearts, your minds, your tongues, your pens, and wealth as 
your own; to be employed without regard to his glory. 

2. Consider the nature of the vow you assumed in becoming a member of 
the Christian church. The contest man holds with God is a contest against 
rightful authority. It isa contest between the Creator and the created, the 
Preserver and those sustained in being by him; between the Redeemer and 
those he has purchased: And man finds neither peace nor safety till he 
cordially admits the claims of Heaven to entire dominion over him, and 
cheerfully resigns to God, the right he has hitherto striven to withhold, of 
using him for his glory. A profession of religion is a formal profession of 
entire devotedness to Christ. “Henceforth,” you say, “I am his servant, to 
listen attentively to the voice of his word. My person, property, and time, 
are his.” Now the Christian religion was not designed simply to save you; 
but was intended to bless all nations. You rejoice that it has set you free 
from the thraldom of sin, diffused peace and knowledge around your domestic 
hearth, erected over your dwelling the protection of law, and shed its benign 
influence on your native land. God designed that these same benefits should 
be conferred on all nations. The Christian religion can flourish under any 
form of government, and in any clime. It was fitted for all people, and 
belongs to all. And the Christian church is formed, not simply to save you 
and the few brethren im Christ who are embraced within it now, nor simply 
to maintain the worship of God and transmit it to the next generation; but 
she was formed to spread out her arms like the sea, and embrace the continents, 
and cover them with the influence of truth. This is one great end of the 
visible church. And at the accomplishment of that end, should every gen- 
eration of Christians aim, while they yet live. The church you have joined, 
is one division of the Redeemer’s host. Its ministers and elders are officers to 
lead it onward in aggressive warfare, and they with you, and you with them, 
are called upon to be valiant and enterprising soldiers. 

You have joined the church, you observe the Sabbath, attend at the sanctuary, 
close around the table of the Lord, pray in secret, honor and sustain your 
pastor, and follow in the footsteps of the flock. It is well, my brother. You 
are keeping alive the piety which otherwise would die for lack of sustenance. 
But must all your piety and devotion be bounded by these narrow lines? Are 
you not thus deserting your Saviour who is aiming at the world’s conversion ? 
If your religion terminates on yourself, where are your love for Christ, and 
your bowels of mercies for dying sinners, whose lands touch on your lands, 
and. whose houses are within hail of yours? Where your sympathy for a 
dying world? . 

How ofien is it enjoined on Christians, that they should let their light shine, 
that they should glorify God, that for this they should eat, and drink, and do 
whatsoever they are called to do. The whole aspect of a Christian’s duty, as 
laid down in the New Testament, contemplates him as laboring constantly to 
produce a religious impression on the minds of men. 

3. Consider the command of Christ—his last command. Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every creature. This command was 
addressed to the first generation of Christians, and they strove to obey it. 
It stands on that sacred page, where you have read it. Christ has not spoken 
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to you as to Saul of Tarsus, gleaming upon your eyes in a light from heaven 
above the sun’s meridian splendor. But there is that sacred command, heaven- 
sent, clear, pointed, speaking to you with the awful authority of God. And 
_we ask you now in the name of the ascended Saviour, Have you ever laid 
it to heart and said with Saul, “ Lord, what wilt thow have me to do?” Look 
at the place this command occupies in the history of our Master. Its jux- 
taposition is remarkable. It was after his atoning death; ata solemn meeting 
of the disciples, and next before his visible ascension. Go ye out, says he, 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. I ascend to your 
Father and-mine, and assume my seat on the throne of God, and wield the 
power of God that I may establish my kingdom. Lo I am with you alway 
to the end of the world. The command embraces not that generation of 
disciples only, but every generation, till the last heathen shall have heard the 
gospel. You cannot escape from its authority. If you think it addressed to 
the church in its collective capacity, and. therefore not to you individually, 
you should recollect that the church is but the individuals who compose it, 
and that unless individuals obey the command, obedience to it is impossible, 
and that you, with other individual members, are called to obey it. Do ‘not 
suppose it addressed alone to ministers of the gospel. Could it be a possible 
thing that the church should be deprived of her ministers to a man, the 
command would still be binding on her, It would still be her duty to 
lengthen her cords till she gradually embraced the human family within her 
inclosure. And it is not by pressing the command upon ministers already in 
the field, that God provides laborers for carrying abroad the means of salvation. 
But he brings before the mind of young Christians such passages as this from 
his holy word, and thus awakens within them the desire to become instrumental 
in the conversion of men. They give themselves to God as missionaries of 
the cross, and then leave it to his overruling providence to decide whether 
they shall labor on these shores or in a foreign land. Every true minister is 
a missionary of the cross, and is striving to obey that command of the Saviour ; 
and, in deciding where he shall labor, asks, or ought to ask, where he can 
most advance the glory and kingdom of the Redeemer; and whether that 
place be at home or abroad, there he seeks his abode. How clear it is, then, 
that the price paid for your redemption, the vows you have assumed, and the 
command of your Saviour, bind you to live to the glory of God, and to put 
forth an influence for the world’s conversion. In every part of our lives, and 
in every step we take, we are to do all with the divine glory in view. 

How clear it is that every young man, when he chooses ‘his business and 
walk in life, is bound to choose that pursuit which will enable him most to advance 
the cause of Christ. 

It is for you, young disciple of the Redeemer, to say whether you will be 
wholly the Lord’s, and what course of life you will choose that you may 
glorify him. With you, my brother, rests the fearful responsibility of disown- 
ing, or acknowledging, the authority of Him who redeemed you, and who on 
his throne in heaven is now looking upon the decision you will make. And, 
with you rests, thanks to the Redeemer, the delightful privilege of laboring in 
that glorious cause, by promoting which, the elders in past times, obtained a 
good report. 


The following queries and suggestions are appended to the Appeal. 


“1. Every church requires the labors of a pastor. Should not every particular church, 
then, have one of her sons in training for the holy ministry? If she takes one man 
from the church at large, as her spiritual guide, should she not put one of her sons into 
the field to supply his place? : 

2. Should not every church, having a number of youth within her bosom, who have 
natural qualifications, which, if improved, would fit them for the ministry, furnish all 
she can for this sacred office? Should not our vacant pulpits be filled? Should we not 
pour a constant flood of spiritual instruction over the wide plains lying south and west 
of us, and send out our sons thither to preach Christ? Assimilated as we are in climate 
to the great body of the heathen world, have we not a solemn and important work to 
perform in sending the gospel to them? E 
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3. Perhaps you are a minister, or an elder in the church? -Have you ever interested 
yourself to lead ingenuous, prudent, and devoted young men to reflect on the duty of 
consecrating their lives to personal efforts for the salvation of souls? f Can you recollect 
any golden opportunities of putting a sanctified, well-balanced mind into operation, with 
the sole object of doing good; opportunities which you have suffered to pass by un- 
improved? thes 

Wiil you not now look around you, and see if there are not young men within the 
circle of your influenée, who would be an acquisition to the effective force of the 
ministry, if they were educated for it? Will you not pray the Lord of the harvest to 
send them forth into his harvest ? ; } 

4.. Perhaps you have a son, a brother, or some other relative, or some friend, who is 
a humble, sincere, devoted Christian; and who is possessed of prudence, talents, and 
education to do good in the ministry. Do you not stand in such relation to that young 
man, that you can suggest to him the inquiry whether he should not be a minister of 
the gospel ? : 

5. There may be a young man, of your acquaintance who wishes to labor in the 
ministry, and who you believe ought to be encouraged to do so. Will you not put him 
in the way of gratifying the desire of his heart? J 

6. There are some young men who would be glad of the opportunity of doing good 
which the ministry affords, and who have the proper talents and character: but they are 
distrustful of themselves, diffident and retiring. Such persons are the very men to do 
good. They need encouragement and counsel. And these you can afford them without 
cost. 

7. You yourself may be the very young man who ought to be a minister. You are 
completing your education, are a child of God, a son of the church. You are about 
deciding on your course for life, : 


“The world before you where to choose your place of rest 
And Providence your guide.” 


Will you now listen to the call of ambition, to the call of the god of this world—or to 
the call of Christ and of dying men? 

Or, you have not obtained the light of knowledge, and yet would be happy in ex- 
ercising the office in which Paul labored. Rush not impetuously to the field of battle. 
Hasten slowly. Are you “apt to teach?” Have you “given yourself to reading?” 
Remember that the church cannot flourish under an ignorant ministry. That the 
Apostles were miraculously enlightened and endued with gifts. That God never 
intended that men who have never learned should set themselves up as teachers of 
others. That Augustine, Luther, Calvin, Knox, Wesley, Whitefield, Edwards,’ and 
those men whose memories have been most revered in the church have been men of 
cultivated minds. hat if you enter the ministry to teach, you should be above the level 
of society in knowledge. Otherwise you will degrade the office you assume, and will 
make it contemptible in the eyes of men. ‘‘Let no man despise thy youth.” Enter 
upon an ample course of study, and unless too far advanced in life, pursue it to its utmost 
end before you ask your presbytery to authorize you to preach the gospel. 
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Extracts from a Sermon, delivered in the Centre 
Church, New Haven, on the anniversary of the 
Femule Education Society of New Haven; July 
1, 1829, By Eleazar T. Fitch. 


Tue thoughts here extracted, are as true 
now as they were when delivered, and de- 
serve to be extended in their circulation. 
The sermon is from John iii. 8. ‘* We there- 
fore ought to receive such, that we might be 
Sellow-helpers to the truth.” 

After introducing the text the writer pro- 
ceeds :— 


I. I observe, then, that by patronizing the 


(o the ministry of the gospel, you promote 
the cause of divine truth. You do it in va- 
rious ways. . 

1. You thereby add to the number of the 
public advocates of divine truth. 

The truth is dependent for its progress 
and influence among men, under God, 
chiefly upon the devoted ministers of the 
gospel. No one who considers the wisdom 
of God in the appointment of such an office, 
or who has felt the power of a living minis- 
try upon his own mind and heart, or who 
reflects attentively on the adaptation which 
such a means of influence has to our nature, 
will deny this. If then the cause of divine 
truth be thus dependent on the ministry of 
the gospel, will you not help the cause by 


pious and indigent who are in heart devoted | increasing the number of its advocates? I 
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speak not here of a worldly and corrupt 
ministry, but of one pious and devoted, such 
as accords with the high and spiritual stand- 
ard of the gospel: and in this Protestant 
land, illuminated with the instructions of a 
faithful ministry, and blessed with revivals 
of religion, where such men as our Ed- 
wards, Witherspoon, Davies, Bellamy, 
Dwight, have passed in tracks of light and 
glory, and left their descending mantles to 
other generations, it would not be difficult, 
methinks, to find such as in the ministry 
would be pious, devoted, self-denying. 

Go to yonder village, where the pastor 
and his flock have been rejoicing in the 
visitation of the Divine Spirit and over the 
triumphs of his grace. Walk with me to 
that house of indigence. There is a youth, 
bright in intellect, mature in judgment be- 
yond his years, diffident and humble, yet 
glowing with ardent love to his Saviour. 
in his communings with God he has heard 
the inquiry coming from the throne, “* Whom 
shall we send to preach the gospel,” and 
willing to make his whole life a sacrifice, 
has replied, Here, Lord, am I, send me. 
Repressed by his own poverty, if he be pre- 
sented only with the cold and empty hand 
of avarice from abroad, he must extinguish 
this glowing purpose from his breast. He 
will indeed ever love his. Saviour and do 
what he can for his cause, but he cannot 
think of the ministry longer. Offer him 
now the hand of your liberality. Conduct 
him forward to hisnoble purpose. Let him 
bring that intellect and heart, matured and 
expanded by human and divine knowledge, 
to bear on the defence and inculcation of the 
truth of God. All this influence which he 
now exerts upon the cause of religion, you 
have added to that cause. His whole life in 
the ministry, yes, and the everlasting fruits 
of it in souls gathered to Christ, are hence- 
forth to be the representatives of the little 
amount of property expended by you in your 
liberality. 

You can help the cause of truth in this 
way. 
labor continues to be the wide world, and 
laborers have not gone forth sufficient to 
reap the whole harvest, and it is possible to 
procure new and suitable laborers. But is 
it necessary to say this, when even now, 
alter all that has been done to raise up new 
laborers, our churches who seek pastors, 
and our men of benevolence who would 
send forth missionaries, cannot find their men? 

2. Again: By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the public 
advocates of divine truth, you increase their 
qualifications and advantages for their work. 

The necessity of disciplining the mind 
and heart and furnishing them with matter 
by study and meditation, in the case of all 
those who would be public teachers of 
others, is obvious at once to the common 
sense of mankind, Nor can there be a case 
in which the importance of this is so great as, 
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inspiration excepted, in the public advocates 
of the religion of Christ. The system of 
divine truth contained in the gospel is itself 
so broad and deep ; it is so connected with 
all the fields of natural, intellectual, and 
moral science ; it has so many artful eva- 
sions and objections to contend against 
among men; it has so nice an adaptation 
to all the varieties of human character and 
condition ; it needs to impress its own glow- 
ing image of holiness so distinctly and fully 
on the hearts of its advocates, in order to 
render them fit organs of communicating it 
to others; that if any one would rightly and 
profitably divide this word of truth to his 
fellow-men, he mast be a steward well in- 
structed in the things of the kingdom: he 
must have continued long and deeply intent 
at the fountains of human and divine 
knowledge, and, by a long course of medi- 
tation and prayer, have expanded his intel- 
lect and heart with their fulness. Needs it 
words to show that he who does this, will 
be an abler preacher of the gospel—a more 
powerful advocate of its truths, a more im- 
pressive inculcator of its duties? 

But in order that ministers or those who 
are on their way to the office may command 
the time and means for such qualifications 
and advantages, they need your liberality. 
The indigent must labor for their food and 
clothing, and neglect such qualifications 
surely, unless Christian liberality come for- 
ward for their assistance. 

The pious, devoted, talented but indigent 
youth, who aspires to the great office of the 
ministry you may take under your patron- 
age. You cannot perhaps conveniently 
receive him under your own roof, but you 
may shelter him under one which probably 
will be quite as convenient for his purpose. 
You may place him where he can consult 
the gifted of the dead and living, and where 
he may enjoy the various means of growth 
in holiness derived from the word and ordi- 
nances of God. You may thus greatly 
elevate and enhance his qualifications and 
ability to preach the gospel. And the result 
of your liberality will be seen in rendering 
his whole ministry increasingly effective on 
the interests of the truth. 

Does any one doubt whether the cause of 
divine truth receives any help from these 
acquisitions and advantages ? Ask the ex- 
perience of the aged and faithful ministers 
of Christ. They who have enjoyed the best 


advantages, will only mourn that they did 


not improve them better. They who have 
lacked them will tell you with lamentations, 
of their great and irreparable loss. Consult 
the spirit of inquiry and research which 
characterizes the present age. Will it 
respect the ministry, think you, which goes 
not forward with it in their attainments? 
View the elevation to which the eminent 
examples which have preceded us, have 
raised the standard of ministerial effort, 
Will it subserve the cause of truth to fall 
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back from this standard? Look at the 
heights and depths of the system of trath 
itself, contained in divine revelation. Shall 
not the mind which is disciplined and capa- 
cious, more fully explore its mysteries, and 
more clearly unfold them to the understand- 
ing of mankind? Surely, until divine truth 
shall cease to operate on mankind as truth ; 
so long as its victories are obtained through 
the understanding and imagination and con- 
science and heart, its progress will be aided 
by elevating the qualifications of its advo- 
cates—by bringing more of intellect and 
imagination and spiritual affection, to bear on 
the task of illustrating, proving, and apply- 
ing it toman. And how will you elevate 
these powers of the Christian teacher? | 
can direct you to no other way, since inspi- 
ration has ceased, than to a long and severe 
course of study and discipline, and shall 
always recommend this till 1 am informed 
of a better. 

3. Again: By the liberality now urged, 
you not only add to the number of the advo- 
cates of divine truth and increase their 
qualifications for their work, you introduce 
them into fields of useful labor. 

The youth whom your bounty selects, you 
introduce into a field of usefulness even in 
the preparatory stages of his education. At 
the academy and the college, though he is 
not expected to preach the gospel, it is to be 
hoped that his godly life and conversation 
will proclaim to those around him that he 
has been with Jesus, and thus aid the tri- 
umphs of divine truth and grace over minds 
destined to exert no ordinary influence in 
after life. 

{I. In the second place, how worthy the 
cause of divine truth is to claim our assist- 
ance. This cause involves interests weighty 
enough to claim the humble offerings of our 
liberality. : 

1. In helping the triumphs of divine truth, 
you promote the knowledge of the glory of 
‘God. 

2. By aiding the triumphs of truth, you 
promote the salvation of souls. 

3. By aiding the cause of truth, you pro- 
mote the temporal happiness of mankind. 

And now to lay more fully before you the 
appeal which the subject makes to your 
liberality, let me remind you that this isa 
way of doing great good at little expense ; 
a way of doing it which has the sanction of 
primitive example. 

1. To assist the pious and indigent on 
their way to the ministry of the gospel, is 
doing great good at little expense. You thus 
enlist, prepare, and send forth laborers to 
promote the high and everlasting triumphs 
of divine truth among men; and all you give 
for so great an object is a little of your 
worldly possessions. Do you say that the 
good obtained is shadowy—without sub- 
stance? He who gives substance only to 
the things which minister to his own grati- 
fication—who will allow nothing to be sub-, 
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stantial except food and drink and clothing 
and worldly treasures—will say this. But 
he who believes there is a God and a soul 
and a heavenly grace to calm the agitations 
of the present life, will not say this. No 
true believer will say this. No unbeliever 
will say it, when the perishing objects of 
this world are swept aside and he stands 
with his fellow men amid the overpowering 
light and the undying realities of a future 
state. 

Do you say that the good is uncertain? I 
allow that there is uncertainty whether all 
the beneficiaries will ever reach their work, 
through premature death or unfaithful relin- 
quishment of the object ; and we must act 
in this case, as we do in all practical matters, 
with judgment and upon rational probabili- 
ties. Let me put the subject then upon the 
account of loss and gain. I will allow, (and 
I think all past experience will show it to 
be a sufficiently liberal allowance,) that for 
every ten beneficiaries, two are found to 
disappoint the hopes of all their friends, 
supervisors, and patrons. What then have 
you lost? Not any laborers which the 
cause of truth would otherwise have had, 
surely. You have lost nothing except the 
money you have expended. Perhaps I 
ought not to say that you have lost even 
that. You may have given it with a good 
intent, and it may tell more to your ad- 
vantage in the end than it would have done 
had you expended it otherwise; or if you 
did not give it with such intent, you may at 
least have prevented yourself from spending 
it in any worse manner. But allow the 
loss. What on the other hand have you 
gained? You have introduced eight able 
and devoted individuals into the ministry, 
who shall spend a whole ministerial life 
with perhaps as many thousand souls, im- 
parting the knowledge of God, gathering 
the lost into the eternal fold of Jesus, and 
cheering the weary on their pilgrimage to 
heaven. You have gained what is of more 
value than the wealth of worlds, and what 
it will take a whole eternity to compute! 

2. [ remark again, that assisting the pious 
and indigent on their way to the ministry, is 
a method of doing good which has the sanc- 
tion of example in the primitive age of the 
church. : 

I ask you now to travel back with me 
through the maze of past centuries to that 
early period when John wrote his third 
epistle—the letter toGaius. Transport your- 
selves to the mansion of that citizen of 
Corinth at the time he opens and reads the 
letter. He had been in the habit, it seems, 
of assisting those indigent persons devoted 
to the ministry who were on their way to 
the field of their labors: and John now 
commends him for it, and exhorts him to 
continue the practice. He reads—* whom, 
if thou bring forward on their journey after 
a godly sort thou shalt do well””—* we ought 
to receive such, that we might be fellow 
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helpers to the truth.” Ah, that line touches 
a hidden chord that vibrates within; for he 
loves the truth that brought him to the Sa- 
viour, and longs for its triumphs over other 
hearts. He wipes a tear from his eye, and 
proceeds. When he is done, ask him, wheth- 
er he does not fear that he will be imposed 
upon? whether he thinks that all whom he 
patronizes will do their work? Tell him, that 
he cannot give grace to the hearts of these 
men, and that he had better leave it with 
God to do his own work, keep his money to 
himself, and live snugly on his own posses- 
sions. What, says he in astonishment, Are 
you a Christian? Are you redeemed by the 
blood of Christ? These men come to me 
well attested as those to whom, in the judg- 
ment of my fellow Christians, God has 
given grace. They are willing and desirous 
to preach the gospel; and I can help them 
on their way to advance the cause of truth, 
and I love to do it; and now I have got the 
word of an apostle for doing it. I shall pro- 
ceed on my course ; and in order that other 
brethren may follow me, (not for my own 
praise,) I shall make this letter public to the 
whole church. 

Do you not perceive, that, barring cir- 
cumstantial differences, the very principle 
on which our Education Societies pro- 
ceed, is sanctioned here? And do you 
not believe that if the elder John and Gaius 
could now come among us, they would take 
the officers of these societies and the mem- 
bers and donors by the hand, and wish them 
God speed in their work of faith and labor 
of love ? 


—<>-—. 


DR. SPRING’S SERMON. 


The greatness and sublimity of the Mis- 

sionary enterprise. 

Extract from a Sermon, preached by Rev. Dr. Spring, 
before the American Board of Commissioners for 
Foreign Missions, Oct. 8, 1834, 

How grand, therefore, how sublime and 
exalted is the missionary enterprise! | To 
establish and extend the kingdom of his Son 
—a kingdom of light and love, of truth and 
grace, of holiness, peace, and joy; till it 
embrace the remotest tribe and habitation of 
men—what a godlike enterprise is this! 
This is the object which He who dwells in 
the high and holy place, and inhabiteth eter- 
nity, had in view when he spread out the 
heavens as a curtain, and the earth as a tent 
to dwell in! For this he still upholds and 
governs the universe he has made. For 
this he gave his Son to die. For this his 
Spirit dwells among men. For this he has 
constituted achurch in the world. For this 
he has revealed his word. For this he has 
established the ministry of reconciliation, 
and given them the commission—‘‘ Go ye 
into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature.” There is no work so 
grand and glorious as this—in the purity, 
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disinterestedness, and greatness of its aims 
—in the obstacles and difficulties it has to 
contend with—in the means which are ne- 
cessary to its success—in the foil and self- 
denial with which it is carried forward—in 
the interests which are subservient to its 
advancement—in the loftiness and sublimity 
of its moral associations—in its amazing ex- 
tension and perpetuity—in its certain and 
everlasting triumphs—and its final rewards. 
It is an object that ought to take strong hold 
of the mind and conscience. It is worthy 
of intense thought, and the strongest and 
most, ardent affections. It is one of those 
grand and stupendous objects, which, when 
once we give to it a steady and fixed atten- 
tion, has weight and influence enough to fill 
and engross, absorb, transport, and transform 
the soul. 

Need we plead with you then, my breth- 
ren, for a deeper interest in this great enter- 
prise? We are debtors to the heathen. 
Neither Britain nor America has done her 
duty to the pagan world. The providence 
of God is opening before these churches 
numerous and extensive fields of missionary 
labor, demanding a great and immediate 
increase of men and means, and urging us 
to occupy them with the least possible de- 
lay. Men there are, who ought no longer 
to hesitate in consecrating themselves to 
this work. Men of the deepest piety, the 
soundest judgment, the best talents, and the 
most varied and extensive learning, which 
the church can furnish; men, who are 
moved by the cries and distresses of the 
heathen; men, whose love of country gives 
way to their love of the world—must be 
found in great numbers, else ages of dark- 
ness will yet fulfil their ‘* tardy and disas- 
trous course” over the world. Which of us 
is duly sensible of the relation he sustains to 
the souls of the heathen? What have we 
done that is at all commensurate with their 
claims? What have we suffered, in what 
have we denied ourselves, that the gospel 
might have free course and be glorified 
throughout the earth? O could the spirits 
of Ziegenbalgh and Swartz, Eliot and Brain- 
erd, Milne and Hall, Worcester and Evarts, 
bend from their thrones, in what tones of 
rebuke, solicitude, and expostulation, would 
they entreat these blood-bought churches, 
for the love of Jesus, to remember the per- 
ishing heathen ! 


—<> 


THE RELATIONS OF THINGS. 
From the Christian Watchman of Dee. 9, 1836, 


A writer in the last number of the New 
York Baptist Register, has a somewhat ex- 
tended communication on the “relations of 
religious charities,’ which he concludes in 
the following words. He has his eye, obvi- 
ously, on the State of New York, and the 
New York Baptist Education Society. Many 
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of his remarks, however, are susceptible of 
a broader application. 


“Until Christians become better informed 
as to the relation these several Christian 
objects bear to each other, and the mutual 
aid they give and receive, especially the 
essential aid: which the Education Society 
renders to the rest, it will be. necessary for 
the Education Society to charge to the mis- 
sionary societies the amount expended in 
fitting their missionaries; and require that 
the churches. or Christian friends become 
responsible for the beneficiaries, or so much 
at least as their board and all but tuition 
fees.. How can we live and try to get along 
with suchenormous deficiencies every year ? 
Six thousand dollars to be made out by spe- 
cial effort every year !—This cannot be done. 
And if the pastors and churches will not 
come up to the work, and sustain the Edu- 
cation Society, it must so far abridge its 
efforts as to keep within its means. And 
then let it be known that many are deterred 
from preaching for want of qualifications, 
and others are poorly qualified because the 
churches will not help them. Yes! let it 
be known and confessed all over the length 
and breadth of our land, twenty-five hun- 
dred churches in our States, destitute of a 
pastor, and this number increasing daily, 
and the churches, and they only, to blame 
for it. Brethren, when will the millennium 
dawn upon us? Surely, I should say not 
until this evil is corrected. Suppose the 
Edueation Society should now fail: how 
many more translations and revisions would 
be made? How much farther could foreign 
missions progress? Let the men now in the 
field sink, and we should have none to follow 
them and perfect their good work. If the 
Education Society does and must sustain 
and perfect all the rest, why should we not, 
like the intelligent mechanic, apply our 
power at the most effective place in the 
machine?” 


In suggesting that the Education Society 
charge to the missionary societies the ex- 
pense of fitting their missionaries, the writer 
speaks, we suppose, of what is equitable 
rather than what is practicable. Our 
thoughts were long since directed to this 
subject. The Northern Baptist Education 
Society, having received in 1832 more ap 
plications for patronage than the society, as 
was feared, were capable of sustaining, and 
a considerable number of the young men 
having either appointments as foreign mis- 
sionaries, or having it in expectation to be- 
come foreign missionaries, we made special 
inquiries upon the subject, whether the 
Foreign Board could consistently appro- 
priate funds for the support of those young 
men who had been accepted as their mis- 
sionaries, but whose studies were yet un- 
finished. The result was, we were informed 
that the Board never appropriated funds for 
the support of their missionaries in their 
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preparatory studies. It was admitted that 
such an appropriation might be perfectly 
equitable; still it was believed that cir- 
cumstanced as the Board were, it would be 
injudicious to attempt it. The exclusive 
object of the Board was, we were told, to 
support missions in foreign lands, and that 
many, taking this to be the exclusive object 
of the Board, were now associated for the 
support of foreign missions who were de- 
cidedly opposed to ministerial education.— 
Hence the proposition which we had in- 
formally submitted, could not, it was be- 
lieved, be acceded to. With this explanation 
we were perfectly satisfied, and it led us to 
the following conclusion, that those who 
had seen the importance of foreign missions, 
though they see the importance of nothing 
else, must be allowed to associate, and to 
associate in their own way for the, pro- 
motion of that object. And that those who 
have taken a more enlarged view of the 
subject of benevolent efforts for the con- 
version of the world, though they fully 
appreciate the importance of foreign mis- 
sions, must leave the burden of that service 
to others, and devote their special attention 
to the support of ministerial education, &c. 
Many whom we know are acting on this 
principle. Such we know to have been 
the principle on which the late lamented 
Nathaniel R. Cobb acted. He once said to 
us, “I give ten dollars to education where 
I give one to foreign missions; for 1 know 
that multitudes are prepared to contribute 
for the support of foreign missions, who will 
not contribute a farthing to the education of 
young men for the ministry; but should the 
time ever come when I think the interests 
of foreign missions demands my attention 
more than ministerial education, I shall most 
cheerfully contribute for their support. No 
subject interests my feelings so much as that 
of foreign missions, | can never think of it 
without shedding tears.” 
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This is the true philosophy. Foreign mis- 
sions are needed—Edueation is. needed— 
Home missions are needed—and a variety of 
other instrumentalities, and let it be seen to, 
that none of these great interests suffer. The 
friends of education have abundant reason 
for gratitude for the attention that is now 
bestowed on that subject. Still it is an 
object of benevolence, that labors under 
many embarrassments; there is not, there 
never has been, and there probably never 
will be, any very strong tide of sympathy 
in its favor. Sts friends, however, are 
faithful and true, and almost any degree 
of reliance can be placed upon them. | 


The views of the Editor of the Christian 
Watchman as expressed above are such, it 
is believed, as all Christians should enter- 
tain on this subject. The practice of the 
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ciety is, to cancel the notes of all bene- 
ficiaries who are employed as foreign mis- 
sionaries, in the following manner: 

«Voted, That the Secretary be authorized 
and directed to inform the Rey. —— ——, 
that having devoted himself to the service 
of Christ, among the heathen, he is released 
from his pecuniary obligations to the Amer- 
ican Education Society, while he continues 
in this holy and self-denying work.” 


—<—>—. 
LETTER ) 


To the Secretary of the American Education Soci- 
ety, dated Bankok, Siam, March 8, 1836, 


REV. AND DEAR SiR,—I received a few 
days since, your letter bearing date July 13, 
1833, enclosing a certificate releasing me 
from pecuniary obligations to the American 
Education Society, while I remain a mis- 
sionary on heathen ground, This letter was 
thus long detained at Batavia, probably in 
consequence of the death of our lamented 
brethren, Messrs. Lyman and Munson. 

But though nearly three years have since 
elapsed, the kind assurance it contained that 
«the benedictions of multitudes rest upon 
me, and continual intercessions in the 
churches will be offered in my behalf,”’ fill- 
ed my soul,with joy and gratitude ; so.that 
even in this dark land I could not refrain 
from saying, surely they that are for us are 
more than they who are against us. To 
return the Society my most hearty thanks 
for their pecuniary favors, and my constant 
prayers and efforts for its prosperity, were 
cold and formal; but for those assur- 
ances of Christian love, words would be 
but mockery. Permit me, however, to 
state, that I should not now have been 

_on heathen ground, had it not been for 
the assistance of your Society. My con- 
nection with it I have ever esteemed a 
special providence. I-had for a number of 
years earnestly desired to preach the gos- 
pel, especially to the perishing heathen; 
but no way appeared to be opened. 1 en- 
deavored to make it a subject of daily 
prayer, and frequently consulted my friends 
on the subject; but my way seemed hedged 
up. My desires constantly increased, til! at 
length they became almost insupportable. 
In this state of mind I one morning endea- 
vored to commit my cause to God alone, 
and firmly resolved to commence my studies, 
and pursue them till prevented by Provi- 
dence. That morning the Rev. Louis 
Dwight, an agent of the American Educa- 
tion Society, called upon me and offered the 
assistance of your Society. 

From that time I was enabled to pursue 
my studies, though with frequent interrup- 
tions, owing to the almost constant sickness 
and straitened circumstances of my father’s 
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family. I had ever indulged the pleasing 
hope, that in some way I should be able to 
refund the money received, but when duty 
seemed to call me to go without delay to the 
heathen, I could think of no other way of 
showing my interest for the Society, but to 
use my feeble endeavors to perpetuate my 
obligations. Four young men commenced 
study for the gospel ministry, all of whom, 
I believe, except one, have been assisted by 
your Society. Two of these, I have heard, 
graduated with honor in 1834, and the other 
two were pursuing their collegiate course. 
The Lord grant they may all, and many 
more, be faithful ministers of the New 


| Testament; for truly, “ The harvest is great 


and the laborers few.” 

Since writing the above, I have again 
and again thought of erasing it; but if it 
can be the means of inciting any to increase 
the number of your beneficiaries, I shall 
rejoice. 

The great desideratum has ever been, and 
still is, pious young men for the ministry. 
Why is it that so few pious young men in 
our favored country, are willing to prepare 
themselves for this great and good work? 
Are they not all bound, by the most sacred 
obligations, to make the best use of their 
powers, and employ them only in the ser- 
vice of Christ? And in what country have 
they such a price put into their hands to get 
wisdom as in ours ? 

If they engage in commerce, trade, or 
agriculture, when they might do more for 
the salvation of the world in some ‘other 
way, will they not be guilty of burying their 
talentin the earth? , 

But these are lawful employments, it may 
be said. They are, to a certain extent. 
But every employment must be unlawful for 
the Christian, in which the utmost extent of 
his powers cannot be engaged for the glory 
of God and the salvation of men. I would 
entreat every pious young man, as he values 
the souls of men, as he regards the decisions 
of that day to which he is rapidly hastening, 
before he enters into business for life, that 
he would look at the condition of the world, 
and with his Bible open to such passages as 
these, “Ye are not your own, for ve are 
bought with a price, therefore glorify God 
in your body and in your spirit which are 
his;”? “He that loveth father or mother 
more than me is not worthy of me;” 
« Whosoever forsaketh not all that he hath, 
cannot be my disciple ;” “Go ye into all 
the world and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;’ “ He that loveth not his brother 
abideth in death ;”’ and,on his knees before 
God, let him ask, ‘ Lord what wilt thou have 
me to do?” ‘ 

That young man, who dares enter into 
business without first asking direction of the 
Lord, may have to answer for the blood of 
souls! Hundreds of millions, the succes- 
sive harvest of many generations, have 
perished for want of more laborers, and 
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hundreds of millions more are now in the 
same condition. Oh, will not the beloved 
youth in our favored country at least look at 
them, and make one effort for them before 
they sink forever? There is not a young 
man in our country who need be ignorant 
of the condition of the world; there is not 
one that has not an opportunity to exert all 
his powers in the noblest of all works, the 
salvation of the world. And if he fails to 
do this, is he not guilty of wasting his Lord’s 
goods? Every one is not only accountable 
for the manner in which he employs his 
powers, but also for the improvement of 
them. 

But to be more particular. That voung 
man who has chosen a farmer’s life, (per- 
haps without once asking direction of the 
Lord.) who might, by a course of study, so 
improve the powers that God has given him 
as to be able to do more for the salvation 
of the world as a minister of the gospel 
than he otherwise could, cannot be in the 
path of duty. 

Must I then (some may say) leave the 
employmentin which Providence has placed 
me? Ah! that is the point. Are you sure 
that Providence and not your inclination 
has placed you in your present circumstan- 
ces? Must! leave the inheritance of my 
ancestors, and commence a new employ- 
ment? Yes, if you can thus do more for 
the salvation of the world. Must I leave 
my trade, forsake my aged parents, and 
spend years in preparing myself to labor in 
a sickly foreign land, and finally leave all? 
Yies, if this is the way in which you can do 
most for the salvation of the world, Must 
every one then become a minister of the 
gospel? Yes, every one that can in this 
way do the most for the salvation of. the 
world. He must forsake every thing that 
hinders his doing the most for the cause of 
Christ. Otherwise, how can he be said to 
¢ forsake all” for Christ? Yet many seem 
to imagine that because they can do but 
little in their present sphere, they therefore 
have but little todo. Perhaps many a pious 
young man of fine natural abilities, but who 
is very diffident of them in looking toa high- 
er sphere of usefulness, as for example, to 
the gospel ministry, instinctively shrinks 
from the responsibility of such a station, 
because he is now so incapable of being use- 
fal in that station. 

He compares his present attainments in 
knowledge and piety with what a minister 
of the gospel should possess, and imme- 
diately concludes that it is not his duty to 
engage in that holy work. But is it quite 
certain that it may not be his duty? May 
he not make such attainments in knowledge 
and piety, as to be more useful in this 
sphere than any other? If so, it is plain 
that he will be guilty if he engages in any 
other occupation. 

But others may say, they have not had a 
call to the ministry, Oh, is not the death 
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eroan of six hundred millions, “ bone of our 
bone and flesh of our flesh,” a call ? 

Are not the wailings of six hundred times 
six hundred millions more, beseeching you 
to “ go to their brethren, lest they also come 
to that place of torment,” a call that should 
make every heart in Christendom break and 
bleed! Is not the last command of Him 
who poured out his life’s blood for a sinking 
world, a call? Oh, it is to be feared that 
command will break upon the ears of many 
at the judgment, with more tremendous 
power than all the thunders of Sinai. 

Oh, I tremble tor the young men of 
America, What a land of privilege ! what 
facilities for improving-in knowledge and 
holiness! Let every one act in accordance 
with their high privileges, and improve and 
consecrate every power to that cause for 
which alone the world stands. And there 
will be no want of ministers of the gospel ; 
every nation will soon hail the jubilee of the 
earth’s redemption. 

Though I fear I have already extended 
my remarks beyond your patience, I cannot 
close without urging the importance of a 
thorough education, especially to those who 
are looking to the missionary work. A mis- 
sionary needs to know every thing useful. 
He will be called upon every day to employ 
his knowledge in ways as various as are the 
improvements of a Christian nation, com- 
pared with the people among whom he 
dwells. A new language perhaps is to be 
formed, or an old one regulated; schools 
established, books made for all classes, new 
religious terms introduced and explained, 
false systems of religion confuted, which 
may have their foundation in false theories 
of the form of the earth or the motion of the 
planets. 

But above all, a missionary needs a 
thorough knowledge of the Scriptures in 
the original languages—not only of every 
passage, but the exact shade of meaning in- 
each word, in its proper place. He will 
find it very convenient to have all these 
points thoroughly fixed while at the Theo- 
logical Seminary. Otherwise, when in the 
field, he may want for time, and the best 
means. Many may indeed be very useful 
without so critical a knowledge of the Bible; 
but he who is called to translate, must un- 
derstand every word. Letany one attempt 
to translate a few chapters into another lan- 
guage, for example into Latin, and he will 
feel the importance of the above remarks, 

It should’ never be forgotten, that it is 
impossible fully to understand the Bible 
without the constant teaching of the Holy 
Spirit. Every one who explains or trans- 
lates that holy book, should, if I may so 
speak, be familiar with his teaching, that 
so he may know ‘“ what is the mind of the 
Spirit.’ 

There is an opinion among candidates for 
the ministry, which, in determining their 
field of labor, has considerable influence. 
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It is, that men of popular talents should re- 
main at home. The reverse of this appears 
to have been the case in the age of the 
Apostles. In an enlightened community, 
sterling worth is appreciated wherever seen, 
though the person who possesses it should 
exhibit nothing extraordinary in his person- 
al appearance or address. But the case is 
quite different in an ignorant community. 
A sermon, however excellent, if delivered 
as many are in a Christian land, would 
hardly be listened to by a heathen people ; 
while one of far less intrinsic merit, de- 
livered with feeling and energy, might 
arouse and fix the attention of every hearer. 

These qualifications, it may be said, are 
of minor importance. They are so, com- 
pared with the gifts of the Spirit. Yet, it is 
to be feared, they have so much importance 
as to keep many from the missionary field, 
who might do more for the salvation of the 
world abroad. One with sterling worth and 
popular talents will be useful any where, 
and certainly no less in a heathen, than in 
a Christian land. In short, every gift of 
nature or grace should be cultivated and 
employed for the highest good of mankind. 

Permit me to state one fact in relation to 
these people. It is this. Almost every 
individual in the nation, from the king to the 
slave, is a member of their Education So- 
ciety. The number of their beneficiaries is 
estimated at one hundred thousand, who are 
daily supported by voluntary contributions. 
Their food is given them ready cooked; and 
their clothing, which is generally more ex- 
pensive than that of any other class, is ready 
made. They reside in temples, which for 
the most part are more costly than any of 
our churches. And yet the people cheer- 
fully do this, and much more, to support a 
soul-destroying system of religion, and an 
indolent and worse than useless priesthood. 
Oh, when will these deluded pagans enjoy 
the light- and liberty of the gospel! Oh, 
when will Christians come up to the help 
of the Lord against the mighty, with any 
thing of the zeal which the principles of 
their religion should inspire? We earnestly 
call for more laborers in this interesting 
field. Who will come and fill the four hun- 
dred temples of this city with the praises of 
our God? 

With my constant wishes and prayers for 
the prosperity of the Society, to which I 
shall ever feel deeply indebted, I subscribe 
myself your much obliged fellow-laborer in 
the gospel, 

CHARLES RoBINsoN. 


—<>—. 
PRESSING WANTS OF THE CHURCH. 


Extract from a Pastoral Address of the General Sy- 
nod of the Evangelical Lutheran Church in the 
United States, to the ministers and churches in 
their connection. 


We want more Ministers. The 800 con- 
gregations and the 70,000 members are 
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wearing out many of the 220 “laborers.” 
We might mention some of our former num- 
ber who have entered prematurely the 
grave, some in youth, some in middle life ; 
and we could point you to some in our midst 
who bear evident marks of a wasting consti- 
tution, and of a dissolution not far off. Who 
among the thousands of our Lutheran youth, 
impressed by these solemn facts, will come 
boldly out and up to the work of the Lord? 

We want that all our synods would, in due 
form and as soon as possible, connect aux- 
iliaries with “* the Parent Education Socie- 
ty,” and put forth all efforts to raise a fund. 
For of what avail will be such a society 
without a good, heavy, and permanent fund. 
Without this, expectation will soon be cut 
down, confidence in the society lost, and the 
whole concern wither away. Let, there- 
fore, we would suggest, whatever else may 
be done, a special effort be made—it is more 
necessary than a subscription for a church 
—let every Lutheran in the United States 
worth $500, pay, during the two years en- 
suing, half a dollar each year, to be appro- 
priated to missionary or education purposes, 
after the plan each synod may think best to 
adopt: said money to be collected in the 
week time by the officers of each church. 
Under $500, let them pay in proportion as 
they can afford, down to “two mites;” 
above the $500, some may possibly feel to 
pay — or more dollars. Dear brethren, the 
Master calls us all to make one great effort. 

We want the blessing of which Malachi 
(iii. 10.) speaks, to be poured out upon all 
our churches. So that during the two fol- 
lowing years all our people will have grown 
more pious and godly, and ouwr members 
have increased 10,000; so that our 800 con- 
gregations will have become 50 stronger; 
so that our ministers will have induced one 
hundred young men to step forward as can- 
didates for the ministry. O what might not, 
by the blessing of God, be accomplished in 
two years by 220 pious and active ministers, 
and 60 or 70,000 pious and active members. 
The blessing, beloved brethren, can be ob- 
tained, for God has promised it. Only bring 
all the tythes into the store-house, and prove 
me herewith, saith the Lord, if [ will not 
open the windows of heaven and pour you 
out a blessing that there shall not be room 
enough to contain it. 


—<—<— 


SUPPLY OF MINISTERS. 


Av alate meeting of the Synod of South 
Carolina and Georgia, the following resolu- 
tions were passed. We would particularly 
call the attention of the church and parents 
to them; and beg that they will ponder, and 
pray over them, and then act accordingly. 


“ Resolved, That it be earnestly and 
solemnly enjoined upon all our churches, 
and especially upon the ministry and elder- 
ship, to give this subject a place in their 
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thoughts and efforts, and to seek out pious, 
humble, and prudent young men, and lead 
them forward to the ministry. 

* Resolved, That Christian parents ought 
to consider it an honor to themselves and 
their sons, conferred upon them by the 
Great Head of the church, when the in- 
clination of their children is turned,by the 
Spirit and providence of God towards the 
holy ministry: and if the notions of their 
children seem pure, and their characters 
for talent and piety suitable, they ought 
by all means to encourage them to proceed, 
lest they be found fighting against God.” 


ieee! 


‘THEOLOGICAL EDUCATION IN VERMONT. 


Messrs. Editors—I feel deeply interested 
in the proposal made at the last Congrega- 
tional Convention, for having some provision 
made for theological education in Vermont. 
We want ministers: We must have them, 
in some way. And my prayer shall be that 
**the Lord of the harvest,’ and of these 
churches, will indicate, by his providences, 
and by his Spirit in good men’s hearts, the 
way in which this can be best accomplished. 
J feel some solicitude whether we have 
such indications, as yet; and that we are 
in danger of fixing upon a plan which will 
not secure the object we are seeking. 

Some minds—[ apprehend many—have 
strong predilections for the plan of pre- 
paring young men for the ministry by a 
“short course” of study, both literary and 
professional. Allow me to propose a few 
questions respecting that plan; and to invite 
to the careful consideration and candid dis- 
‘cussion of them. While there have un- 
doubtedly been men eminently useful 
whose advantages were limited, and who 
are honorable exceptions to the questions 
here proposed ; still, generally speaking ; 

1. Are preachers, on a short course of 


. ‘preparation, the kind of preachers which 


are in demand in our destitute churches ? 
2. Do our feeblest churches feel that 

such are the men they need ; and will they 

be prepared, willingly and confidingly, to 


vaccept such, as pastors and preachers? 


Where is the church which is willing to 
have a self-made minister? 

3, Will preachers thus educated be pre- 
pared to labor to advantage for a long course 
of years; fo sustain themselves and to grow 
in their ability to ‘fulfil the ministry of the 
Lord Jesus?”’ 

4, Will preachers thus educated be quali- 
fied to cope with the enemies of the truth,— 
the various sorts of unbelievers, with whom 
they are likely to come in contact? 

5. Will such preachers command the re- 
spect, and take the rank, among men of 
other denominations, which will place them 
on ground of equal advantage with them ? 

6. Will such ministers be more likely 
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to stay and settle in Vermont than to go 
elsewhere? We have not kept our regu- 
larly educated men in the State at all easily ; 
shall we keep the kind it is proposed to ed- 
ucate, any more easily ? 

7. Are we quite sure, that after an outset 
on this plan, we shall not either have to 
abandon the enterprise, or make an effort 
at an expense beyond our means, to raise 
our institation to the same rank and give 
it the same advantage with other theological 


institutions, in order to keep it in existence, 
and not lose our labor? 

8. Does our lack of young preachers 
really come of this, that we do not educate 
them on our own soil? May there not be 
other causes to which we should look? If 
we could transplant Andover institution 
directly into the centre of Vermont, is it 
certain that we should keep any more men 
within this State, than we now succeed in 
drawing from Andover into the State ? 

9. Will it do,—in these days of the rising 
of the standard of education in other pro- 
fessions,—to talk of letting down the stan- 
dard. of ministerial qualifications, in any 
part of this country of ours? 

10. On the principle that the sickest 
patient needs the best doctor, do not the 
feeblest churches really need the strongest 
ministers ? 

11. Will it not, in the end, be wisest to 
“make haste slowly,” as said the sagacious 
Dr. Porter, on a certain occasion? to aim at 


the object of giving our destitute churches 
thoroughly qualified ministers, though it 
take some longer? and thus, though build- 
ing up our wastes slowly, to yet build them 
the more firmly ?—Vermont Chronicle. 


—<—. 


MARSHALL COLLEGE. 


Ir is with pleasure the undersigned an- 
nounces to the public, that Marshall Col- 
lege, chartered by the legislature of this 
State, during its session, March 31, 1836, 
and located at Mercersburg, Franklin coun- 
ty, Pa., is now in successful operation, hav- 
ing opened its first session, on Wednesday, 
the 9th of November. The operations of 
this institution, commence under very flat- 


tering prospects. The number of students 
is much larger than its most sanguine 
friends could have anticipated. And the 
trustees feel themselves happy in having 
secured the services of gentlemen, as pro- 
fessors, combining a high degree both of 
talent and attainment. Entire confidence 
may, therefore, be reposed in the compe- 
tency of the instructors, who have been 
appointed to their respective departments 
in the institution. And it is the design of 
the trustees to increase the number of pro- 
fessors, as the wants of the institution may 
require, and as soon as the necessary ar- 
rangements can be made. The gentlemen 
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who compose the faculty of the college at 
present, are : 


Rev. F. A. Rauch, D. P., President and 
Professor of the Hebrew, Greek, (only 
in higher authors,) and German Langua- 
ges, and Literature, and the Evidences of 
Christianity. 

S. W. Budd, Jr., M. A., Professor of Math- 
ematics and Natural Philosophy. 

Rev. J. F. Berg, M. A., Professor of the 
Latin and Greek Languages, and Belles 
Lettres. 

Intellectual and Moral Philosophy will be 
taught by one of the faculty, until a pro- 
fessor for this department can be obtained. 

One of the faculty will also teach the 
French language. 

Rey. William A. Good has been chosen 
by the faculty as Rector of the Preparatory 
School, connected with the college, and 
under the immediate inspection and assist- 
ance of the faculty, and in which every 
branch of Science and Literature is taught 
necessary for the admission of students into 
the college, or for those pursuits and occu- 
pations for which their parents or guardians 
may design them. 

The annual commencement will take place 
on the last Wednesday of September, in 
each succeeding year. 

The winter session will open on the second 
Wednesday of November, and will close on 
the last Wednesday of the ensuing April. 

The summer session begins on the last 
Wednesday in May, and will end on the 
Jast Wednesday in September. 

A boarding-house has been opened by the 
Rector of the Preparatory School, the Rev. 
Mr. Good, who is prepared to accommodate 
about sixteen boarders. 

Parents and guardians may feel confident 
that a vigilant attention will be bestowed 
to the morals, habits and manners of the 
students while connected with the college. 

The location of Marshall college is pe- 
culiarly favorable for such an institution. 
The town of Mercersburg is in general 
remarkably healthy.—lIt stands in the great 
Cumberland valley, and is surrounded by 
a fertile and well cultivated country, with 
a range of lofty mountains at some miles 
distance on either side, mountain and vale 
presenting a scenery at once striking and 
beautiful. 

Under the impression that the trustees 
of this infant institution can, in good faith, 
invite public attention to it as a seat of 
sound jand thorough literature, Marshall 
college is most cordially recommended to 
the American community, and especially 
to the German part of that community for 
whose benefit it is especially founded, as 
justly meriting, in the opinion of its founders, 
public confidence, and a cordial general 
patronage. 

All editors, favorable to the great cause 
of education, by giving this notice one or 
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two insertions in their respective papers, 
will be entitled to the sincere thanks of 
the friends and patrons of our rising in- 
stitution. 
Henry L. Rics, 
Pres’t of the Bd of Trustees. 


———< 
OGLETHORPE UNIVERSITY, GA. 


We understand that the trustees of this 
incipient institution, at their late meeting 
in this place, finally determined to locate 
it at Midway, and elected its officers. The 
Rev.. Carlile P. Beman, so long and so 
advantageously known, throughout Georgia, 
at least, as a most competent, accomplished, 
and efficient instructor of young men, has 
been elected President. As Vice Presi- 
dent, connecting with it the professorship 
of mental philosophy and belles lettres, 
the admirable selection has been made of 
Eugenius A. Nisbet, Esq. of Morgan, of 
whose qualifications to grace the chair, it 
would be waste of time to speak. The 
Rev. Mr. Howard, of this place, has been 
appointed chaplain, and professor of moral 
philosophy and the. evidencés of Chris- 
tianity; a better or more satisfactory ap- 
pointment could not have been made. The 
professorship of ancient languages is to be 
filled by the Rev. Mr. Tallmadge, formerly 
of Augusta, who is represented to be highly 
qualified for the situation; and the chair 
of mathematics is to. be filled by N. Macon 
Crawford, Esq., of Oglethorpe county, whose 
general talent, but particularly for the de- 
partment of mathematics, is inferior to no 
man of his age, probably in the southern 
States. 

The trustees, we are pleased to learn, 
have struck ‘upon the proper, and only 
efficient plan for the advancement of the 
cause of education, by placing, in some 
degree, a proper estimate upon the labors 
of its professors. The salary of the president 
is fixed at $2,500, that of the professors at 
$2,000—and even this we conceive to be 
too small, We have never been able to 
perceive the reason why the man who 
sells that which is absolutely essential to 
the happiness and usefulness of human life, 
should receive less for his wares, than he 
who sells the necessaries for the table or 
the back. Of one thing we are very sure, 
in relation to all of them, that so long as 
we lower the price of necessaries, either 
for the back, the mind, or the stomach, just 
so long we may be sure of obtaining but 
very inferior articles for either.—Milledge- 
ville Recorder. 

—p—__ 
DAVIDSON COLLEGE, 


Tuts is a new institution, founded by the 
Presbyteries of Concord and Morgantown, 


in North Carolina, and Bethel, in South 
Carolina. From the Southern Christian 
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Herald we learn that it is located in the 
upper part of Mecklenberg county, North 
Carolina, and within the bounds of the 
Concord presbytery. Subscriptions and do- 
nations, amounting to near $40,000, have 
been secured. Manual labor is to be con- 
nected with the institution, and a valuable 
farm has been procured. The Rev. R. H. 
Morrison, of Mecklenberg, N. C, has been 
elected President and Professor of Moral 
and Mental Philosophy, and the evidences 
of Christianity. The Rev. R. J. Sparrow, 
of Salisbury, has been elected Professor of 
Languages, and Mr. Mortimer Johnson, a 
graduate of Jefferson college, in Penn- 
sylvania, Tutor. Abel Graham, Esq. of 
Rowan county, N. C., has been elected 
Steward and Superintendent of the farm. 
The expenses of board and tuition will 
probably not exceed $100 per annum; 
and this sum will be reduced by the labor 
of the students from 9 to 15 dollars, or more, 
according to its estimated value. The in- 
stitution will contain three departments—1. 
For preparing teachers of common schools. 
2. A preparatory school. 3. The college 
proper. The students in the senior class 
in college will be, first term, Juvenal, 
Homer’s Iliad, Natural Philosophy,.Chem- 
istry, Stewart’s Philosophy of the Mind, 
Paley’s Moral Philosophy. Second term, 
Astronomy, Hedge’s Logic, Blair’s Rhe- 
toric, Sullivan’s Political Class-book. From 
these, its proposed range of studies may 
be conjectured. Buildings are in a state 
of forwardness, and the exercises of the 
institution are expected to commence March 
1, 1837.— Charleston Observer. 


oo 
PENNSYLVANIA COLLEGE. 
LOCATED IN GETTYSBURG, ADAMS CO., PENN, 
_ Faculty of the College. 


Rev. C. P. Krauth, president, and profes- 
sor of intellectual and moral science, rhe- 
toric and Hebrew. 

Rev. H, L. Bauhger, A. M., professor of 
the Greek language and literature. 

Rev. M. Jacobs, A. M., professor of math- 
ematics, chemistry and mechanical philos- 
ophy. 

Rev. Wm. M. Reynolds, A. M., professor 
of the Latin language and literature, and 
principal of the preparatory department. 

, professor of German language 
and literature. 

Mr. F. K. Heisley, A. B., teacher in the 
preparatory department. ’ 

Mr. Herman Haupt, (graduate of West 
Point,) instructor in civil engineering and 
architecture. 


On the Lord’s day the students are re- 
quired to attend worship with the profes- 
sors, unless otherwise directed by parents 
or guardians, and likewise a biblical recita- 
tion conducted by the president. 
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Connected with the institution are two 
literary societies, which, besides the regular 
duties of the college of a similar character, 
furnish abundant opportunities to the stu- 
dents for their improvement in composition 
and declamation. Each society possesses a 
respectable library. 

The college library, to which the students 
have access, is well selected, and numbers 
nearly 1,000 volumes. 

A respectable and increasing cabinet of 
minerals is in possession of the college, af- 
fording facilities to such as wish to direct 
their attention to that subject. It is de- 
signed to connect with it collections in 
natural history and antiquities. 

The new college edifice will be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy before the 
close of next session. It is a chaste speci- 
men of the Grecian Dorie order of, archi- 
tecture, consisting of a centre building and 
two wings, with end projections, front and 
rear. Whole length, 150 feet. The build- 
ing is four stories high, with blocking course 
two and a half feet high resting upon a 
heavy cornice around the entire building. 
On the centre is placed an octagonal cupola 
eighteen and a half feet in diameter and 
twenty-four feet high, with an observatory 
onits top. The entire front of the centre 
building (forty-six. feet) is occupied by a 
portico, consisting of four fluted columns 
four feet in diameter at their bases, and 
twenty-two and a half feet high, resting on 
abutments brought up to a level with the 
floor of the second story. On these col- 
umns rest an appropriate entablature, to- 
gether with the roof, cornice and blocking 
course of the front of the centre building. 
The portico projects fourteen feet from the 
centre building, and is made accessible on 
the outside by a flight of steps equal in 
width to its whole front. The edifice is 
composed of brick, and the whole exterior 
will be painted white. The building, be- 
sides a hall of eleven feet width from front 
to rear in centre building on the second 
floor, and passages on every floor the entire 
length of the building, will contain seventy- 
five apartments or rooms, fifty-four of which 
are designed for the use of students—the 
remainder are a college hall, (forty-two by 
twenty-two feet,) library and lyceum of the 
same size, two rooms for the literary socie- 
ties each forty-three feet by nineteen in the 
fourth story, four recitation rooms, refectory 
forty-one by twenty-one and a half feet; 
together with the necessary apartments for 
the steward and family. 

Pennsylvania college had its origin in the 
wants of the German portion of the com- 
munity. In June, 1827, a classical school 
was established, under the direction of Rev. 
D. Jacobs, A. M., and in April, 1829, a sci- 
entific department was connected with it 
under the care of his brother, the present 
professor of mathematics, &c. t 

In the summer of 1829, the plan of the 
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institution and its facilities having been en- 
larged, its name was changed to that of 
“The Gettysburg Gymnasium.” In con- 
sequence of the death-of Rev. D. Jacobs, 
in November, 1830, its classical department 
was vacant, except by temporary: supplies, 
until April, 1831, when Rev. H. L. Bau- 
gher, A. M., was appointed to take charge 
of that department. 

The number of students having consid- 
erably increased, and the necessity of en- 
larging the institution yet farther, and plac- 
ing it upon a permanent basis, having ‘be- 
come apparent, application was made to the 
legislature of this State for a charter, which 
was obtained in April, 1832. Accordingly 
the institution was organized under the title 
of ** Pennsylvania College” in July, 1832, 
and went into operation as swch in the fol- 
lowing October. 

The trustees immediately appointed pro- 
fessors in the departments of the Greek 
language, the mathematics, and the physi- 
eal sciences, and made arrangements with 
Dr. S. 8. Schmucker and Dr. E. L. Haze- 
lius, by which they temporarily assisted in 
discharging the duties of the vacant pro- 
fessorships. In October, 1834, Rev. C. P. 
Krauth was inducted into his office as pres- 
ident of the college. Subsequent arrange- 
ments have been made, by which all the 
professorships are filled, except that of Ger- 
man, in which, however, one of the pro- 

_fessors for the present will give the requi- 
site instruction.— Lutheran Observer. 


—— 
REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Report of Rev. Samuel H. Riddel. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Tue time has been so short, since my en- 
gagement with the Education Society com- 
menced, that I shall hardly be able,as yet, to 
report any progress in my work. On the Sab- 
bath, February 19, I took leave of the peo- 
ple of my late beloved charge, to enter into 
the service of the Society, as an Agent. 
This to me was a season of solemn and af- 
fecting interest. I trust it is no proof of 
peculiar weakness to say, that an intercourse 
of ten years, from the period of my entering 
the ministry, with a people of great kind- 
ness and Christian excellence, during en 
important, and, apparently a very favorable 
crisis in their affairs as a religious commu- 
nity, could not be finally broken off without 
a severe trial. Such a change, too, in my 
relations to the church of Christ, and in the 
method of my labors to advance its interests, 
as that which I have now been called upon 
to make, was regarded only in the most se- 
rious light, from the first moment the ques- 
tion of duty was pressed upon my considera- 
tion. You, sir, will bear me witness, that 
it has not been from the love of change; 
nor from any distaste for the interesting and 
important duties of the settled ministry ; nor 
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from any willingness to encourage the un- 
happy tendency of the times to instability 
in the pastoral relation; but only from an 
imperative, and, I believe, an enlightened 
conviction of duty, that I was induced to 
relinquish a happy connection with my 
people, and to forego many of the comforts 
and privileges of a pleasant home, for the 
arduous and self-denying service, in which 
Iam now to be engaged. And while, in 
effecting the contemplated separation from 
friends and from scenes so much endeared, 
my feelings have been painfully exercised ; 
yet my judgment, in respect to the course 
of duty, has not wavered. The more I re- 
flect upon the peculiar character of the 
great enterprise in which the American 
Education Society is engaged, and the more 
I become acquainted with the various de- 
tails of the labor which is requisite in the 
successful management of its concerns, the 
mcre deeply am J convinced of the necessi- 
ty of some ministers of the gospel being ex- 
clusively devoted to this work; and the 
more at the same time, do I shrink from it 
myself, as a work demanding in every one 
so devoted, high qualifications of mental 
and moral attainment, together with the best 
resources of mature age and experience. 
Impelled however, by a sense of duty, in 
obedience to what appeared to be a decisive 
call of Providence, I have ventured to go 
forward and enter upon this new and re- 
sponsible field of labor, casting myself upon 
the strength of Him, who, we cannot doubt, 
holds the interests of this cause most pre~ 
cious ; and upon the kindness of its numerous 
friends, in these churches, in connection 
with whom I shall be called to discharge 
the duties of my commission. 

Since the Rev. Mr. Nash left this State 
to labor in Massachusetts, the experiment 
has been tried, as far as it was admissible to 
permit it to be, of doing without an agent in 
Connecticut for the education cause. I 


_presume it is now perfectly evident to all 


here, who have known and reflected upon 
the result of this experiment, and who would 
be unwilling to see that cause utterly de- 
cline, that such an agency is indispensable 
to its prosperity. The receipts into the 
treasury of this branch, for the last year, 
have been exceedingly deficient, and very 
disproportionate to the sums contributed to 
other benevolent societies, which have had, 
or which have not had their agents in the 
field. The quarter of the Society’s year 
ending in January, which demanded an ap- 
propriation, by the directors of this branch, 
of nearly nineteen hundred dollars, brought 
only one hundred and sixty dollars into the 
treasury to meet that demand. For the 
balance we were obliged of course to draw 
on the treasury of the Parent Society. How 
long the Parent Society, with a debt already 
of eight thousand dollars, could continue to 
answer such drafts, I need not say. 

This was one, among many considerations, 
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which rendered it perfectly clear to my own | 


mind, standing as | did by previous appoint- 
ment, in the relation of secretary to this 
branch, that an agency for this cause, or 
else a ruinous failure of its resources, even 
in Connecticut, would be perceived by all 
its friends here to be an inevitable alterna- 
tive. I trust I shall have the advantage of 
a similar conviction, on the part of my Chris- 
tian brethren and friends throughout the 
State, in my exertions for the promotion 
of this important enterprise, especially in 
the present exigency of its funds. My re- 
ception has been most cordial and encour- 
aging to the object, so far as I have gone. 
Pecuniary results will be learned in part by 
a reference to the treasurer’s returns. 

Tam happy to assure you that the impres- 
sion of your visit to my people, notwith- 
standing the unwelcome nature of your 
errand among them, has on the whole been 
exceedingly good. I feel warranted in say- 
ing that the education cause has risen 
greatly in their esteem, in consequence of 
your interesting communications on the sub- 
ject: and if, as they are disposed to view 
the matter, they have been called to make 
a sacrifice in giving up their minister, this 

~ seems rather to have set the seal upon their 
devotion to the great object of the Society. 

The Christian disinterestedness, and mag- 
nanimity shown by that people in relation 
to this whole subject, inspires the conti- 
dence that they will scarcely be’ permitted 
to experience any of the evils, so commonly 
dreaded from a temporary interruption of 
the pastoral relation. May the Lord Jesus 
Christ soon give a faithful minister, not only 
to that, but also to every destitute church 
in our country. 


Hartford, March 30, 1857. 


- Report of Rev. John K. Young. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR Str,—Alter some un- 
expected delay, I am able to transmit to 
you a report of my agency in behalf of the 
American Education Society. At two dif- 
ferent times, I have been engaged in your 
service about fourteen weeks. The first 
period embraced four weeks in June and 
July; and the second commenced Sept. 25th, 
and terminated on the 5th of December last. 
According to our mutual understanding, I 
first visited Merrimac county. I have pre- 
sented the claims of the American Educa- 
tion Society to all the churches in this field, 
excepting Concord West, London village, 
Boscawen West, and Henniker. The two 
former of these churches, were reserved 
with a view to visit them by exchange with 
their pastors; and the two latter made an 
effort to raise funds for the American Edu- 
cation Society, during a suspension of the 
agency, which was occasioned by the ill 
health of my family and circumstances of 
my people. 
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Leaving Merrimac county, I proceeded 
to Exeter first and second churches, New- 
market, Deerfield, Northwood, Great Falls, 
Gilmanton iron works, and Sanbornton. Of 
these twenty-four churches, seven are aided 
by the New Hampshire Missionary Society ; 
four or five not thus aided, sustain the institu- 
tions of the gospel with difficully ; in three, 
it was obviously inexpedient to make any 
immediate exertion to raise funds; and of two 
others, both large and wealthy churches, 
one had already raised fifty dollars, for the 
current year, and the other from peculiar cir- 
cumstances made but a feeble effort, which 
will be renewed in the month of February. 
It is also well known that the present is a 
year of scarcity and pecuniary distress. 
Another serious embarrassment to this agen- 
cy was, the intermission of labor which has 
already been noticed. None of these disad- 
vantages, however, have been urged as a 
pretext for withholding. That which seem- 
ed to be their fair proportion almost all were 
ready to bestow. Subscriptions and collec- 
tions have been taken to the amount of 
$748 67, of which $633 67 is payable the 
present, and $115 in the two following 
years. Of that subscribed for the present 
year, $341 98 have been paid. Some 
churches have been liberal to a degree that 
renders their example worthy of universal 
imitation. One feeble church, consisting of 
between fifty and sixty members, subscribed 
at a third meeting, $72, besides $10 which 
had just been raised by a circle of ladies. 
Another, of about one hundred members, 
which was visited under circumStances pe- 
culiarly disadvantageous, subscribed $857, 
payable the present month. Yet this church 
has very recently been delivered from an 
oppressive debt. Other churches have 
manifested a liberality in no respect inferior, 

Besides endeavoring to raise funds for the 
present year, it has been my aim to impress 
upon the minds of all, the desirableness and 
necessity of an annual collection or subscrip- 
tion for the American Education Society, 
even should they not be visited by an agent. 
I have also sought out devoted and talented 
young men, and conversed with them upon 
the subject of eonsecrating themselves to 
God, in the ministry of the gospel. I have 
urged on parents the duty of devoting their 
sons, in the spirit of her who said, ‘* There- 
fore also, I have lent him to the Lord. As 
long as he liveth he shall be lent to the 
Lord.” And I have always solicited the 
continual and fervent prayers of Christians 
for the officers and beneficiaries of this great 
Institution. With what success these duties 
have been enforced, I may not say, for the 
result, if any shall follow, will be better as- 
certained from the events that are yet 
future, than any account which can now be 
given. 

In reference to my reception by the min- 
isters and churches of New Hampshire, it is 
but just to say that it has been uniformly 
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kind. Personally, I have been received 
with all that hospitality which is character- 
istic of the ministry of this State, and of our 
whole land ; but as a representative of the 
American Education Society, I have expe- 
rienced a cordiality of reception, and wit- 
nessed a regard for this Institution which is 
truly encouraging to the heart of an agent. 
In this respect a favorable change has taken 
place in the Christian community within a 
few years. This Society is now considered 
as fundamental in position and character, as 
essential to the welfare of all, and as not 
yielding in importance to any of her sister 
institutions. In the view of Christians and 
Christian ministers generally, her interests 
and her prosperity are blended and identified 
with those of the church. 

Among the causes of this improvement it 
seems proper to mention the character of 
the ministers of the gospel in this State, who 
were once beneficiaries of this Society. 
About one-third of those whose churches I 
have visited were of this class; and I am 
acquainted with others in this vicinity. They 
are known as industrious, intelligent, self- 
denying, devoted, faithful, and successful 
ministers of Christ. One of them, some 
fourteen years since, entered a field of labor 
which was proverbial for its immorality 
Through his instrumentality a church was 
organized, to which, at the time of his dis- 
mission, in October, 1836, one hundred and 
thirty members had been admitted. Another 
who was a beneficiary of one of your branch 
societies, has been the pastor of a church 
ten or twelve years, and has received into 
it as members, about three hundred. Ano- 
ther within five years, has seen his church 
increased, I believe, threefold. Another 
still, four years ago, took the charge of a 
church which had been destitute for a num- 
ber of years. His labors have been blessed 
with two revivals of religion, and an acces- 
sion of eighty members to his church. This 
man, immediately after an address from your 
agent, arose and stated tu his people, that 
had it not been for the aid of the American 
Education Society, he should not then have 
been a minister of the gospel. More than 
this I might say of the character and use- 
fulness of those who have been your bene- 
ficiaries; but it is not necessary, either on 
their accountor on that of your Society ; for 
of both it is well known that they are blessed 
of God, and increasing in favor with men, 


Meredith Bridge, Jan. 23, 1837. 


Report of Rev. Joseph Emerson. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

REV. AND DEAR Sir—Since my last 
quarterly report, I have been laboring in 
the counties of Orange, Washington, and 
Caledonia. Ihave been at no place on the 
Sabbath, where I have not been able to ob- 
tain a subscription. Though in Caledonia 
county, the regular time to consider this 
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object is September and October, and though 
all the principal churches did at that time 
contribute to aid the funds of your Society, 
yet every such church has made an extra 
effort now. About the time of entering this 
county, my attention was drawn by your 
letter, to a statement of the embarrassed 
condition of the Society in regard to funds. 
The first place I visited in this county was 
Peacham. They had done what they ex- 
pected to do for the cause this year. I 
stated the case to them as it is; thatin May 
last, the Society was $4,000 in debt, that 
an unusual draft had since been made upon 
the funds of the Society, by an increased 
number of beneficiaries; that the debt of 
$4,000, between May and January, had 
increased $5,000 more, making $9,000; 
which also must be expected to increase at 
the same rate in future, unless the church 
were ready to come up to the help of the 
Lord, in this, as well as in the other depart- 
ments of benevolence. 

They saw that more must be done for this 
Society, or the Society would be compelled 
either to forfeit her pledge to the church, of 
aiding all applicants of suitable qualifica- 
tions, or soon become involved in a debt 
beyond all hope of payment. To suffer the 
last to take place, would be dishonest. To 
say to the indigent sons of the church, who 
are ready to give their lives and all they can 
become, to the work of the ministry, “‘ we 
cannot lend you $75 a year during your 
course of preparation for this holy work,” 
they felt would certainly be a dereliction of 
Christian duty. While there are within our 
own borders,, about 4,000 more churches 
than ministers, of all evangelical denomina- 
tions—while we have 6,000,000 of country- 
men who do not hear the gospel for want of 
ministers—while for want of missionaries 
600,000,000 in foreign lands were groping 
their-way to the grave in pagan or Moham- 
medan darkness, they felt that the least 
spark of the good Samaritan’s spirit would 
prompt them to say God speed to all, who 
were desiring to proclaim to these dying 
millions the word of life. They felt that 
they had not done for this cause what they 
ought to do for it—that they had not given 
ita proper place in their benevolent feelings 
—that they had not done what they were 
now willing to do for it. They made an 
extra effort, and raised between $50 and 

60. 

a The people of Danville were precisely in 
the same circumstances and took the same 
course. The people of St. Johnsbury and 
Hardwick, had also done all they expected 
to do for the year, but in each of these 
places an extra effort has been made. St. 
Johnsbury gave $64 06, Danville gave 
$62 08, and Hardwick $66 60.* . 

It is not believed that this extra effort in 
_ SER Sa re ere ee 

* What is reported above this, was collected ata 
former time. 
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these churches will be the means of lessen- 
ing their next annual contributions, but that 
it will be the meansof ‘‘stirring up their pure 
minds by way of remembrance,” to bring 
the American Education Society in their 
contributions upon a level with the other 
benevolent societies, 

The people of Vermont fee! that justice to 
their own destitute churches, calls loudly 
upon them todo all they can to increase the 
number of ministers; for there are many 
destitute churches who feel themselves able 
to support the gospel, and the Domestic 
Missionary Society is ready to help many 
more to do the same; but the men are 
wanting ; there are not ministers to be had. 

And the whole American church ought 
to feel that the prosperity of Zion is deeply 
concerned in keeping alive these feeble 
churches. These little mountain churches 
are to the armies of King Emanuel, what 
the mountain Cantons of Switzerland are to 
the standing armies of Europe, fertile nurse- 
ries of hardy and faithful soldiers. 

Past experience too plainly tells us, that 
the church is not to look so much for her 
ministers, to the churches of the crowded 
city and the bustling village, as to those 
which are gathered from the quiet hamlets 
and the secluded farm-houses of the land. 

Since my last report I have adopted in 
some respects, a new method of making col- 
lections. To places where Iam to preach 
on the Sabbath, [ go some time before the 
Sabbath, and visit as many as I conveniently 
can, of the people, at their houses, and after 
as free and full discussion of the subject as 
they desire, endeavor to obtain their sub- 
scription. This gives opportunity of answer- 
ing inquiries and removing groundless pre- 
judices, I then tel! them there wiil be a 
subscription taken on the Sabbath, for the 
accommodation of those whom I am unable 
to visit, and request them at that time, to 
subscribe the sum they pay me and write 
paid. By this course | secure the advan- 
tage of personal interviews, and at the same 
time retain their influence in the general 
collection. I think this advantage also re- 
sults from going round among the people 
before the Sabbath, that it better prepares 
me to preach and them to hear. 

There is another plan which I have adopt- 
ed and shall pursue, in those churches where 
I cannot be on the Sabbath, when it is ex- 
pedient. I go during the week, make my 
arrangement with the minister, visit some 
of the people, talk over the subject, get 
their subscriptions, tell them their minister 
will present the subject on the next Sabbath, 
and take a general subscription, when they 
are requested to put down the sum they 
have paid me and write paid. 

A great panic has been excited throughout 
the country, about the scarcity of food, and 
the suffering that mustensue. I have been 
through the region where perhaps it was 
reported abroad there would be most suffer- 
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ing. ‘A famine of bread or a thirst for 
water’’ [ have not seen; but “a famine of 
hearing the words of the Lord,” is dreadful- 
ly prevalent. If I am rightly informed, in 
one of the largest, and in soil, one of the 
richest counties of this State, there is but 
one settled pastor and very few stated sup- 
plies. Are there such destitutions within 
the limits of religious New England, and 
shall any fit candidates for the ministry be 
deterred from that good work for want of 
that aid which the American Education So- 
ciety affords to her beneficiaries? With 
such a state of things within our own bor- 
ders, can the churches of New England with- 
hold either their money or their sons and 
hold up in the sight of God, hands ‘ clear 
from the blood of all men?” When they 
shall stand at the judgment bar of Christ, to 
answer for the manner in which they have 
fulfilled his commands, how will they answer 
for their obedience to that great command 
of his, ‘* Go ye into all the world and preach 
the gospel to every creature?” Can they 
say we did what we could? 


Hardwick, Vt., March 25, 1837. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, April 
12, 1837. Appropriations were made to 
beneficiaries in various institutions, as fol- 
lows:— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 

19 Theol. Sem. 159 10 169 $3,488 

36 Colleges, 414 20 434 9,070 

63 Academies, 180 34 214! 3,537 

118 Institutions, 753 64 817 $16,095 


Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries by the Pres- 
byterian and Western Education Societies 
and the Western Reserve Branch :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
13 Theol. Sem. 64 3 67 $1,335 
24 Colleges, 168 So 176 3,550 
28 Academies, 92 209 12 Te 
65 Institutions, 324 31 355 $7,006 


The names of two individuals were 
stricken from the list of beneficiaries on 
account of gross improprieties of conduct, 
and the appropriation of another was with- 
held for deficiency in religious deportment. 

Voted, That the annual amount of ap- 
propriations to the young men in the first 
stave of education, shall be sixty dollars— 
fifteen dollars for each quarter; to those 
in the second and third stages, eighty dol- 
lars, of which twenty dollars shall be ap- 
propriated for each quarter. 
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The death of the Hon. Mr. Reed, having 
taken place since the last meeting of the 
Directors, it was voted to enter on their 
minutes the following notice : 


The honorable William Reed, one of the 
Vice Presidents of the American Education 
Society, having recently been suddenly re- 
moved from time into eternity, this Board 
would record on their minutes an expression 
of their deep sense of the loss sustained by 
this Society and other benevolent institu- 
tions, in which he manifested so lively an in- 
terest, and which have been so largely in- 
debted to him for personal services and pe- 
cuniary aid. 

In his sudden removal while engaged in 


his Master’s service,* the Board would’ 


recognize a solemn call to them to be found 
thus employed when summoned to render 
their last account, 

The Directors would also tenderly sym- 
pathize with Mrs. Reed in her deep afilic- 
tion, and earnestly implore for her the sup- 
port and consolations of that gospel which 
it was so much the delight of her departed 
husband to impart to others. 


The Rev. William L. Mather, who has 
of late been Secretary of the Maine Branch, 
having spent more than five years as an 
Agent of the American Education Society 
in the New England States, and being 
desirous of retiring from his employment 
for the purpose of settling in the ministry, 
resigned his office as Secretary and Agent, 
on the first day of April current. Mr. 
Mather has labored in his ageney with good 
fidelity, acceptance and success; and he 
retires from it with the approbation of. the 
Directors of the Branch and of the Parent 
Society, and he is most cordially commended 
to the fellowship of the churches and min- 
isters where God in his providence shall 
call him to labor: 


Voted, That the Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen- 
eral Agent of the Society for Massachusetts, 
be appointed General Agent also for the 
State of Maine. 

Voted, That the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, 
Secretary of the Connecticut Branch, and 
Agent of the Parent Society for that State, 
be appointed Agent also for the State of 
Rhode Island. 

The Rev. Joseph D. Wickham has been 
appointed Secretary and Agent of the Utica 
Agency and the Western Education Society, 


New York; and the Rev. Charles A, Board- 


* Mr. Reed died instantly, of apoplexy, while 
personally engaged in making preparation for a 
meeting on a benevolent occasion of the young ladies 
of the Sabbath school, of which he had long been 
the devoted superintendent. 
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man has been appointed Agent for the 

Western Reserve Branch of the American 

Education Society. They both have ac- 

cepted their appointment, and entered upon 

their agency with encouraging success. 
———. 


ANNIVERSARIES. 


Illinois Branch, 

THE annual meeting of the Illinois Branch 
of the American Education Society was 
held at Jacksonville, Illinois, on Dec. 18, 
1836. The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are Rev. Edward Beecher, President ; 
Prof. Jonathan B. Turner, Secretary; and 
John P. Wilkinson, Esq. Treasurer. 


Franklin County Auxiliary. 

Tue Franklin County Education Society 
held its annual meeting at Ashfield, Oct. 
12, 1836. The Rev. Ansel Nash, General 
Agent of the American Education Society 
for Massachusetts, was present and ad- 
dressed the meeting. The following resolu- 
tion was passed :— . 

Resolved, That the spiritual wants of our 
country and of the world, require special 
efforts on the part of ministers and private 
Christians, to bring the youthful talent and 
piety of the community into the Christian 
ministry. 

The officers of the Society are Hon. 
Sylvester Maxwell, President; Rev. B. T. 
Clarke, Secretary ; and Sylvester Maxwell, 


Jr. Treasurer. 


ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Tue twenty-first Annual Meeting of 
the American Education Society, will 
be held in the city of Boston, on Mon- 
day, the 29th day of May, 1887. 'The 
members of the Society are notified to 
meet for business in the vestry of Park 
street church, at 4 o’clock, P. M. of 
that day. A public meeting will be 
held in the church at half past 7 o’clock 
in the evening, at which extracts from 
the Annual Report will be read and 
addresses delivered. 

WILLIAM COGSWELL, 


Sec’y Am. Ed. Society. 
Educatien Rooms, Boston, April 25, 1837. 
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FUNDS. 
Receipts of the American Education Society, from 
Jan. 11, to the Quarterly Meeting, April 12, 
1837. ; 


Columbia, S. ©. Rev. A. M. Egerton 0 45 
Mendon, N. Y. Mr. Levi Russell, by Dea. N. Willis, 

Boston 5 00 
INCOME FROM FUNDS 657 45 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 1,598 97 


LEGACIES, 


Miss Maria Noyes, late of Andover, by Dr. 
Joseph Kittredge, Executor 

Miss Fanny Greenough, late of Amherst 

Widow Mary Norton, late of Weymouth, 
lots of land in that town i 


400 00 
50 00 


1,870 00—2,320 00 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Sorro.ik Country. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Old South Society 678 17 
Park St. Society 262 90 
Franklin St. Society 793 96 
Essex St. Society 288 00 
Green St, Society 52 05 
South Boston, Rev. Mr. Fairchild’s Society 45 62 
Salem St. Society, balance of last year 130 48 
Pine St. Society 179 47 


Bowdoin St, Society 368 49—2,799 14 


BarnsTaBLE County. 
[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 


Barnstable, two individuals 10 00 
W. Barnstable; in part to 
constitute Rev. Alfred 
Greenwood an H. M. 28 35 
Centreville Parish, in part 2 70—41 05 
Chatham, individuals, $40 of which to 
constitute Rev. John A, Vinton an 


.M. 76 69 
Dennis, individuals 3 60 
South Dennis} to constitute 
Rev. John Sanford an H. M. 40 75—44 35 


Falmouth, individuals 85 40 

North Falmouth, indiv. 8 14 

East Falmouth, indiv. 16 47—110 01 
Harwich, individuals 3L 15 
Orleans, individuals 10 22 
Sandwich, individuals 110 57 ; 


West Sandwich, individu- 
als, in part to constitute 
Rev, Beatae an H. M. 14 75—125 32 
Yarmouth, individuals, $40 of which 
to constitute Rev, Nathanael Cogs- 
well an H, M, : 60 50-——499 29 
The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent. 


BerxsHireE County. 
[John Hotchkin, Esq, Lenox, Tr.] 


Williamstown, individuals, by Rev. A. Nash, : 
76 00 


Agent ; 
Essex County Norra. 
[Col. Eben. Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 
Topsfield, Hon, Nehemiah Cleaveland, to constitute 
. William N. Cleaveland, Esq. of Newbury, an 
H. M. 100 00 


HamrsHire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Hadley, Gen. Benev. Soc. by Mr, Elijah 


Smith, Tr. 150 00 
Ware, lat Soc. collection in part, by Rev. 
“A. Nash, Agent 772 


East Parish, collection in part, by 
Rev. A. Nash, Agent 

Particulars of the 217 55, acknowl- 
edged in the Journal for Feb. 
1937; viz. 


106 87—--264 59 


Amherst (W. P.), by Mr. Adams 33 89 
(3. P.), by Mr. Tim. Smith 29 00 
Belchertown (lst P.), by Rev. Mr. Reid 38 70 


FUNDS. 


[May, 
Granby (E. P.), by Rev. Mr. Moody 22 69 
South Hadley (1st P.), by Rev. Mr. Condit 20 21 
Whately, by Dea. Justus White 23 06 
From the disposable funds of Hampshire 
E. 8. 50 00 
$217 55 


Mipp.Esex County. 
Brighton, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Miss Sarah Wor- 


cester, through Mr. Field 26 50 
Woburn, by Rev. Joseph Bennett 39 12 
Charitable Soc. of Lowell and vicinity. 
{Deu. William Davidson, Lowell, Tr.] 
Lowell, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. towards Twining 
Tempo. Schol. by Mrs. Olivia 
Fox, Tr. 75 00—140 62 


Norrouix County. 
4 


[Rev. John Codman, D. D., Dorchester, Tr.] 


Braintree, Dea. Jonathan Newcomb 100 00 
Ist Soc. by Rev. Dr. Storrs 38 50—138 50 
sae” Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D. 
of the Eliot Ch. 15 00 ’ 
Weymouth (N. P.), Ladies’ Asso. by 
Miss Elizabeth Hurophrey, Tr. 23 00—176 50 


Oup Cotony. 
[Col. Alexander Seabury, N. Bedford, Tr.] 


Wareham, by Rev. Samuel Nott, Jr, 35 79 
PiymMovutH County. 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 
Hanson, Mrs. Nabby Cushing, to constitute 
herselfa I.. M. of the County Soc. 14 00 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 00—24 00 


Worcester County SourH. 
(Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Grafton, Miss Martha Sibley, by Rev. John 


Wilde 3 00 
Millbury, Ist Cong. Soc. by Rev. Osgood Her- 

rick, through Dea. Tyrus Marsh 41 87 
North Mendon, Evang. Soc. 5 00 
Worcester, \st Parish, Gents. Asso. by Dea. 

Lewis Chapin _ » 6 25 


The following by Rev. A. Nash, Agent. 


Millbury (E. P.), collection, in part 25 19 
Upton, collection 71 69 
Westboro’, collection 167 00 

Ladies’ Charitable Soc. 28 00—195 00—348 00 


Worcrstrr County Norra, 
[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 


Athol, Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Rev. James F'. Warner, 
throngh Mr, Thorp 10 00 


Ruope Isuanp (State) Aux. Ep. Soc. 
[Mr. Albert Peabody, Providence, Tr.] 
Bristol, Catholic Cong. Ch. contributed at Monthly 


Concert, by Mr. B Wyatt, Tr. of the Ch. 20 00 
$9,075 80 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Acting Tr.] 
Alna, subscription in part 10 00 
Bath, North Cong, Ch. and Soc, $100 of which 
from Hon, William Richardson, to constitute 
Dea, Ammi R. Mitchell an H. M. 165 
Third Cong. Ch. and Soc. 44 35—209 25 
Brunswick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 58 25 
Castine, a Female Friend 50 
Freeport, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 35 50 
Falmouth, Ist Ch. and Soc. 1 54 
Gosham, Benev. Soc. by T. Robie 40 00 
by hand of W. Storer, sent him by 
a widow ” 1 00—41 00 
Hallowell, South Parish, by S. Gilman 100 00 


Limerick, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 5 00 
North Yarmouth, 2d Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles 
Blanchard 23 00 


1837.] 


Portland, Orthodox Cong. Chs. and Socs. contribu- 


tions, and individual donation 188 65 
Pownal, Cong. Ch. and Soc, . 15 42 
Poland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ox 


South Berwick, Cong, Ch. and Soc. to consti- 
tute Rev, Andrew Rankin a L. M. of Me. 


Branch 20 00 
Thomaston, John 8. Abbott, Esq. to constitute 

Rey. Charles Freeman of Limerick, an 

H.M. 40 00 

Contribution 10 00—50 00 
Vassalboro’, by Dea. Thacher 5 43 
Winthrop, Cong. Ch. and Soc. r 3 00 
Waterford, Cong. Ch. and Soc, by Mr, Charles 

Blanchard y 50 00 
Westbrook, 1st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles 

Blanchard 11 44 
Warren, Benev. Soc. 15 00 
By Mr. Allen, Treas. of Penobscot Aux. Ed. Soc. 19 00 

$909 69 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 


{Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Treas.] 
Bath, Ira Goodall, Esq. 6th paym’t on bis Tenipo. Schol. 75 00 


Deerfield, contribution by Moses H. Wells 13 00 
Dunbarton, Ladies’ and Gent!emen’s Benev. Soc. 30 

of which towards H. M. of Rev. Jno. M. Putnam, 

and from Mrs. Margaret Mills and Mrs. Thankful 

Caldwell 5 towards L. M. of Co. Soc. 41 93 
Eveter, Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. by Mr. 8. 30 00 
Francestown, Daniel Puller, Esq. 4th pay’t 

on Temp. Schol. 75 00 
Loudon, Rev. Mr. Corser, in part L. M. of N. H. B. 13 00 

Windham, Pres. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Cutler 18 37 
Strafford County. 
[William Woodman, Esq, Tr.] 
Dover, Rev. Mr.. Root’s Soc. 23 58 
Sandwich, Mr. John Hubbard, by Rev. J. K. 
Young, Agent 10 00 
South Cong. Ch. by Rev. J. K. Young, 
r Agent 5 00 
Paul Wentworth, Esq. to constitute his 
son Samuel H. Wentworth a L. M. 
of the County Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Young 5 00 
Somersworth, Rev. Mr. Smith’s Soc. 43 15 
86 73 
Deduct, paid for printing their annual rep. 6 05—80 68 
Hillsboro’ County. 
: [Mr. Aaron Lawrence, Tr.]} 
Amherst, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Sth paym’t 

for Aiken Temp. Sch. 94 38 
Bedford, two individuals 15 00 
Hillsboro’, Ladies’ Assoc. by Rev. Mr. Willey _1 08 
Mason, individuals , 11 50 
Mount Vernon, individuals 8 20 
New Boston, Rev. Mr. Bradford’s Soc, 3 00 
Nashua, Ira Gay, Esq. for L. M. Cong. 

Soe. 15 00 

Rev. Mr. Richards’s Soc. 18 00—33 00 
New Ipswich, Young Ladies’ Hd. Soc, 19 61—185 77 
$532 75 
4 NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Elnathan B, Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 
Barre, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to consti- 

tute their pastor, Rev. Joseph Thacher, an H. M. 

3 16 trom Ladies’ Circle of Industry 50 55 
Barnet, individuals 5 50 
Benson, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. D. D. Francis 12 00 
Brattleboro’, bequest of Mr. Rutherford Hayes, by Mr. 

F. Tyler, through Dr. N. B. Williston 50 00 
Brookfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 29 10 
Berlin, individuals 1 50 
Bradford, of which $40 is to constitute Rev. John 

Suddard an H. M. 40 40 
Cabot, individuals 3 00 
Craftsbury, an individual 2 00 
Coventry, monthly concert 700 
Cornwall, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lane 19 50 

Gents. Ed. Soc. by Dea. James 23 45—44 95 
Chelsea, Cone. Ch. and Soe. in part to constitute 

their pastor, Rev. James Buckham, an H. M. 29 50 
Corinth, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 23 68 
Danville, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to con- 

stitute their pastor, Rev. D. A. Joues, an H. M. 74 08 
Greensboro’, contribution by S. Boynton 9 00 


Hardwick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $40 of which is to con- 

stitute their former pastor, Rev. J. N. Leomis, an 

H. M. 91 10 

Middlebury, Cong. Ch. and Soc, Gent. subscription 62 50 

Middletown, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Avery 2 00 
Montpelier, lst Cong. Ch. and Soc, 121 14 

2d Cong. Ch. and Soc. 23 35—144 49 

Morgan, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 2 10 


FUNDS. 


Northfield, individuals 3 50 
Newbury, Mrs. William Atkinson 3 00 
Orange, individuals E 8B 00 
Post Mills & W. Fdirlee, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 26 
Peacham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 is to con- 
stitute their pastor, Rev. Leonard Worcester, an 
.M. 68 46 
Rutland, by William Page, Esq. viz. 
Collection in Cong. Ch. E. Rutland 2175 
Gents. Asso. 20 92, Ladies’ do. 22 10 43 02 
Mrs. A. Evarts, 2 00, R. Bump, ,50 2 50—67 27 
Randolph Centre, in part to constitute their pastor, 
Rev. Elderkin J. Boardman, an H. M, 23:14 
St. Albans, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 25 00 
Sudbury, William Peirce 1 00 
Strafford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 50 
St. Johnsbury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $40 
is to constitute their pastor, Rev. 
James Johnson, an H. M. 91 06 
Ist Ch. individuals 4 00—95 06 
Thetford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to constitute their 
pastor, Rev. Elisha E. Babcock, an H. M. 36 00 
Westfield, monthly concert 300 
Williamstown, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 17 50 


Wallingford, Charles Button, Esq. with $25 paid last 
year, to constitute himself and Mrs. Button, L. Ma. -25 00 


Worcester, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 9 50 
West Randolph, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 27 72 
Waitsfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 
Waterbury, individuals 6 00 
Walden, individuals 12 00 
Waterford, individuals 3 50 
Most of the above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent. 
$1,158 86 
Note. The-$22 from Hartland, in last Journal, was 
in part to const. Rev. 8. Delano an H. M. 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
(Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Chatham, collection in Cong. Ch, and Soc. 23 50 
East Windsor, collection in 1st Soc, 1U 56 
Mr. Haven 5 00—15 56 
Glastenbury, collection in the Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. 32 00 
Middletown, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 73 00 
New Britain, collection in Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. 59 15 


Wethersfield, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. 80 00 
collection in Worthingtor Soc. 25 45—105 45 

“The above by Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Agent. 

Bristol, collection in Cong. Ch and Soc. by Rey. D. L. 


Parmelee 45 45 
Colchester, Ladies’ Sewing Society, by Mr. Charles 

Coit, Treds, of Ed. Soc. of Norwich and vicinity 13 82 
East Granby, a friend, by Rev. Mr. Hemenway 2 00 
Farmington, collection in Ch, and Soc. by Mr, S. 

Wadsworth 4 84 12 
Hartford, Ladies’ Aux. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. L, Bs 

Porter, Tr. 130 05 
Collins Temp. Scholarship, by Dea. 
A. M. Collins © 75 00—205 05 
Lebanon, Mrs. Lucy Abel, by Mr. Charles Coit, 

Tr. &. 5 00 
Lisbon, Hanover Sewing Society, by Mr. Charles Goit 3 00 
Milford, \st Con. Ch. and Soc. by H. White, Esq. T'r. 

N. Haven Co. E. 8. 24 82 
Manchester, collection in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. 

H, Pitkin 73 00 
Middletown, Mr. E. H. Roberts, by S. Southmayd, 

Esq. Tr. &c, 5 00 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battelle, by H. Hill, Esq. Bos- 

ton 5 00 
Norwich, Ladies’ Asso. in Ist Soc. $40 of which 

is to constitute Rev. Hiram P. Arms an 

H. M. by Mr. C. Ceit, Tr. &c. 123 50 

Ist Ch. and Scc, by Mr. C, Coit, 
Tr. &e. 16 50—140 00 
Pomfret, \st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Charles + 

Matthewson, throwzh Dr. William Hutch- 

ins, Tr. Windham Co. Ed. Soc. 4 14 04 
South Mansfieldy 1st Ch. and Sec. by Mr. A. J. Hink- 

ley, through Mr. Hatchius 80 00 
South Woodstock, 1st Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Rockwood, 

through Dr. Hutchins 12 00 
Upper Middletown, Mr. Edmund Sage 5 00 

1st Soc. by Rey. T’. Crocker, thro’ 
S. Southmayd, Esq. Tr. &. | 29 50 
Wallingford, \st Cong. Ch. and Soc. by H. White, 

Esq. Tr. &c. 4 36 00 
West Hartford, collection in Rev. Dr. Perkins’s Ch. 

and Soc. by Mr, R. Colton, Tr. ; 76 44 

$1,167 90 
» PRESBYTERIAN EDUCATION SOCIETY, 
[Mr. Albert O. Willcox, New York, Acting Tr.] 
Newark, 2d Ch. Young Ladies’ Scholarship, by __ 

Rev. E. Phelps . Ps 33 00 
Newark, 2d Ch. Young Ladies’ Scholarship, by 

Rey. E. Cheever j 40 00 
Hon. T. Frelinghuysen 55. Female Praying 

Soc. by Miss Graham 6. 61 00 
Pres. Ch. in Parsippany, by Rev. E. Phelps 10 00—146 00 


‘ 
408 FUNDS. [May. 
Bleecker St. Ch. from J. S. Staples 10. Col. Lisbon, Mr. Sykes 3. Mrs. Sykes 3 6 00 
Edwards 5. J. Roosevelt 100 115 00 Marcellus, 1st Pres. Ch. by Rev. L, Parsons 15 50 
George Douglass 25. J. P. a oppan 10.5 Bi Marshall ' W7 12 
Clark 3. J. H. Mead 5, T. E. Coit 10 53 00 Massena, Rev. Mr. Kent 0 50. Mr, Sanborn 0 50 1 00 
A. L. Norwood 5. Mrs. Clark 2 50.° Mrs. . Mexico 1 56 
Ellsworth 10 17 50—185 50 | Mezicoville, by 8. Clark 215 
Presbytery of Montrose, by A. Miller 12 50. Moores 10 75 
From Ch. in Hanford 12 60 25 00 | Newark 10 00 
Mercer St. Ch. cash 96 12, E. Wainwright 50. New Hartford 19 03 
R. Rawelon- 50 196 12 New Haven 5 34 
R. Curtis 37 50. D. H. McCurdy 10. A. M. New York Mills 6 19 
Hatch 1). J. R. Gibson 10 67 50 Norfolk (Upper) 2 50 (Lower) 0 95 3 45 
D, A. Comstock 100, D. Codwise 75. R. P. Onondaga Hollow , 300 
Campbell 25 200 00 Oswego, Miss L. Park © 5 00 
J. Boorman 100. A. Bigelow, Jr. 50. H. 8. Oswego Presbytery, by Dea. Upton 4 00 
Leeds 10. H.S, Raymond 25 185 00 Oswegatchie, Rev. Mr. Rogers 1 00 
T. Denny 25. J. B. Sheffield 15. W. Shaw * Otiseo 19 62 
25. N, Littlefield 50. 115 00 Parishville, Ladies’ Society 2 50 
W. W. Campbell 10. J. B. Jarvis 10. Dr. Skin- Paris Hill Q1 12 
ner in part 50 70 00 Peterborough, Gerrit Smith 30, Fem. Ed. Soc. 14, 
Female Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Bpoth’ 229 62. W. Pres, Ch, 15 U6 59 06 
W. Dwicht L. 230 62 Platisburgh 43 00 
L. Holbrook 50. T. 8. Nelson 50 100 00-1164 24 | Potsdam, Rev. A. Brainard 5, Miss L. C. Rich 3. 
Brainerd Ch. cash pr. W. A. Booth119, Bal. Other ladies 7 25 15 % 
collection 10 129 00 | Rodman 10 00 
Seventh Pres. Ch. from Nelson Place, Esq. 37 50 | Rome, Ist Ch. J. W. Bloomfield 20, George Hun- 
Duane St. Ch. R. Bulord 30. M. Ketchum 30. tinton 15. H, A. Foster 10. Sundry others 
. J.N. Colb 20 80 00 33 13, From 2d Ch. 3 81 13 
G. G, Howland 25. W.H. Smith 75. Cash 15. Richland 2 50. Fem. Ed. Soc, 16 63 19 13 
8. Painter 10. F. Markoe 10 135 00 Richville, Rev. J. Butler 1 50 
J. W. Carrington 5. G. Scofield 10. J. Nichols ; Sackets Harbor / 23 80 
3. W. Burnett5. N. H. Graham 3 26 00 Sangerfield 39 04. Fem. Ed. Soc. 23 62 04 
S. B. Isaacs 2. Nathan Croskry 5, D. Lee 25. Stockholm, W. 8. Smith 5 00 
James Harper 5 ‘ 37 00 Saratoga Springs, from Ladies, to constitute Rev. 
J. Otis. 100. N. Hays 5. N. T. Jennings 5, N. D. O. Griswold a L. M. of the P. E. 8. 56 62 
Griswold 20. M. Smith 5 , 135 00 Salem, Mr. Whiton 5. J. Stevenson 2 7 00 
D.N. Demarest 5. J. R. Westcolt 3. D..Per- Sherburne, a balance, by Rev. Mr. Camptell 10 00 
kins 20. Mrs. Sistare 3. W. Gibson 3 34 00 Syracuse, J. O. Bennet 10. A. Root 5. Mr. Morton 1. 
G. Griswold 100. W. Howard 5, Cash 20. C, A friend 0 50 16 50 
St. John 20. T. R. Mercein 10 155 00) Turin, by Rev. Mr. Crandall > 1 50 
S.N. Burrill 2 50. KE. Field, Esq. 50 62 50—654 50) Troy, 2d Pres. Ch. 55 25 
Madison St. Ch. collection to constitute Rev. Utica, Ist Ch. 36 50. 2d Ch. 6 47 42 97 
J.W. McLane L.M. 30 00 | Vernon, (Village), 15 50. (Centre), 4 33 19 83 
Bowery Ch, sundry subscriptions 29. John Volney Uh. by Rev. W. B. Stow 5 00 
Wheelwright 10. Dr. Weed 10 49 00 | Waddington, Mr. Dearborn 3 00 
Central Pres. Ch. Monthly con. collection for \ | Westmoreland 25 50 
January = eet 22 80 Whitesborough 13 43 
Collection pr. Ch. 49 64.. Hiram Miller’5. J. Winyield, by Rev. L. Brewster 11 29 
__B. Thompson 30 84 64 Legacy trom J. Goodale, by Rev. A. Crane 7 50 
Charles Smith 3. Miss Sunonson 6. A. Clapp Avails of clothing sold 21 14 
-_ 050. J. Hershow 62 50 72 00 = 
Monthly Con. collection for Feb, 37. R. Hadly $1,133 18 
5. Mrs. Hamilton and daughter 7 ‘49 00 ———— y 
Mrs. Addison Be e Be pelovn 10. R. M. mae 
Hartly 10. . G, Carmer -. . > 
Are De Deanlssas: Monthly Con, collection’ mot WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 
» for Are! Ny 
Monthly Con, collection, April 55 75. Rev. Dre Ey TERE LS WEB ET ease 
Patton 50 Wayne, ann. sub. by Cyrus T. Cam 
Philadelphia Ed. Soc. G, W.> McClelland, Hib Lis BL SE Camp, CEH 
Esq. checks at sundry times 1,667 61 Haronan enh 300 
William Mins 19. Cash 50. J. M. Bears 75 144 (00-1811 61} Wakeman, ann. sub. 1 50 by Mrs. S. vadson 1 2 50 
Dey St. Ch. sundry subscriptions by T. J. Dore- Farmington, Mich. 3 2 95 
_ mus 64 62 | Richland 56 38 
Brick Ch. John MeComb 40 00 Northfield 418 
William Whitlock, Esq. executor to the estate Detroit, by gentlemen, donations, 1,038, by Mrs, 
of W. Whitlock, deceased, bequeathed to Steele 3 1,041 00 
the Soc, ae 1000 00-1040 00 from Female Ed. Soc. 189 96. Cullen : 
Second Avenue Ch. sundry subscriptions by W. Brown 100 239 96 
8. Chapman ¥ 4 122 70 from Col. Brooks 50 00 
From W. 8. Chapman to constitute himself a Mesopotamia, Fem. Ed. Soc. 11 00 
L. M. ae 100 00-222 70 | Gustavus, ann. sub. of Mr. Roberts 221 
West Ch. subscription in part by Rev. D, R. Hudson, ann, sub. by H. Metcalf 10 00 
Downer 78. Do. do, 81 75 159 75 ” ann, sub. by Mrs. Metcalf 2 00 
Duets iSEe New Providence, N. J. by J. o7 63 ann. sub, by Mrs. Hudson & Mrs. Oviat 6 00—18 00 
» Esq. Kirtland, ann. sub, 8 00 
Mrs, Uriah Tracy, N. Me 5. Young man 10.) Cleaveland, collections 356 06 
From a friend inGeorgin3 18 00 Charlestown, collections . 19 75 
Ladies’ Missionary Prayer Meeting 4. Froma Wellington, collections ' 11 94 
friend in Pottsville 10 14 00 , | Windham, Fem. Ed. Soc. 7 03. Avails of pr. socks050 7 53 
From a Femiule friend 10 10 00—69 63 Claridon, collections 7 60 
West Ed. Soc, Auburn, From J. 8. Seymour, Tallmadge, Young Ladies” Ed. Soc. 4. From a friend 4 8 v0 
Esq. Treas, ‘ 400 00) Funtsburgh, Mrs. L. Clark 1 00 
Troy, lst Pres, Ch. 200 00 See, collections 21 41 
aa any oy | Sundry places in Michigan 372 04 
d $6,827 27 | Refunded ~ 15 50 
2,273 31 
UTICA AGENCY. Whole amount received $23,058 76. #, 
[Jesse W.. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 
Canton 6 00. South Canton 3 00 900 : . . q 
Champlain 20 00 Clothing received during the quarter ending 


Clinton, trom Mrs, F. Taylor (to constitute Rev. Moses 


Chase an I. M. of A. B.S.), 37 50. Cong. Ch. 

26 81. By Mr. Powell 5 75 70 06 
Clintonville 10 00 
Cooperstown, by Rev. Mr. Campbell 33°75 
Fly Creek, by Rev. J. A. Bart 614 
Gouverneur, collection at St. lawrence Co. anniversa- 

ries 16 21. E. Wright 10 00. H. D. Smith 5 00. 

L. B, Parsons 15 00, 46 21 
Homer, David Cushman 100 CO 


Houseville, Monthly concert, by Rev. J. Murdock 5 00 
Jefferson Co, Auw, Kd, Soc. by Rev.G. 8. Boardman 50 00 
Keeseville 7% 


April 12, 1837. 


Derry, N. H. Young Ladies’ Social Circle, by Miss 
Caroline P. Parker, 12 shirts, 36 collars, 12 linen 


bosoms, and 3 pr. socks, valned at $25 00 
Portsmouth, N. H. Union Benevolent Society, by 

Mrs. Henry A. Bigelow, President, one box 

shirts, collars, &c. valued at 45 03 
Hillsboro’, N. H. 2 shirts and 2 pr. socks, by Rev. 

Mr, Willey. 
Newton, Mass. (E. P.), Priendly Soc. by Miss Mary 

Ann Hoyt, Sec. 7 shirts, 10 pr. socks, and 12 coi- © 

lars, valued at 14 59 
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PREFACE TO. VOLUME X. 
—woloo 


‘THERE are various associations in this country which have for their 
principal object to promote the study of the antiquities of the United 
States; to collect, embody and diffuse information on a great variety of 
important subjects. Among the foremost of these are the Historical 
Societies which have been formed in a number of States, and some of 
which enjoy a vigorous existence, and are producing the happiest results. 
The American Antiquarian Society at Worcester are enlarging their 
sphere of operations, and augmenting the precious relics of former times. 
The State of Massachusetts, under the auspices of the present enlightened 
governor, are doing much to rescue the records of the past from neglect 
and decay. The Rev. Joseph B. Felt, a learned antiquary, who has been 
compelled by infirmity to desist from his ministerial functions, has been 
for many months employed upon the time-worn documents in the State 
House. A large number of ponderous folios, with papers well classified 
and arranged, and substantially bound, attest his industry and good judg- 
ment. The labors of the Secretary of State, John P. Bigelow, Esq., are 
particularly valuable, both as it respects the direct results of his own 
investigations, and the urbane manner in which he assists other inquirers. 
In the mean time the government of the United States are not idle, 
though much less has been accomplished than is desirable. An elaborate 
memorial on the subject of statistics was presented to the Senate of the 
United States some months since, by professor Lieber of the College of 
South Carolina. We do not learn that there has yet been any action on 
the memorial. The Hon. Henry L. Ellsworth, commissioner of patents, 
has presented to Congress some valuable papers. Various committees of 
both branches have occasionally done themselves the honor of elucidating 
important subjects of general statistical interest. In the same field there 
are a few individuals scattered over the country, whose solitary and un- 
aided toils are worthy of all praise and encouragement. 


iv -PREFACE, 


In our humble way, we propose, in the pages of the American Quarterly 
Register, to aid this great cause. Something has been already accom- 


plished ; but more inviting fields lie before us, into which we have hardly 


‘entered, ' 

Many things in relation to the United States yet remain unattempted 
or incomplete. We hope, in the next volume, to enrich our pages with 
an alphabetical catalogue of all the college graduates out of New England. 
Important medical and legal statistics are in a course of preparation. 
Greater and greater accuracy and fullness will be attained in our ecclesias- 
tical researches. The investigation of one branch frequently throws un- 
expected light on another, or suggests new topics of inquiry. We have 
recently received from our correspondents in Great Britain important 
reports and documents concerning the various seminaries of the Dissenters 
—as well as the ancient universities. We shall make use of some of these 
papers in our next volume. Elaborate papers relating to most of the con- 
tinental nations will be supplied by the Rev. Robert Baird. The religious 
and educational statistics of some of these nations are but little known even 
in Europe. j 

In the mean time we shall not forget one great object of this publication 
—the promotion of ministerial education—the raising up, with the blessing 
of Heaven, a numerous, learned and holy ministry, until all the waste 
places of the earth shall become like the garden of the Lord. 


Boston, April 30, 1838. 
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Page 392, Mr. Emerson Foster was never a preacher at Charlestown, but his brother, Dan. 
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FOUNDER AND FIRST PRESIDENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE. 
[By William Allen, D. D., President of Bowdoin College.] 


Amone the men, who for their worthy deeds and eminent services in the 
cause of science and religion, déserve to be held in honorable remem- 
brance, the subject of this memoir is doubtless to be ranked. Indeed he 
has the peculiar distinction of having established and conducted the first 
Missionary School in this country, and of having founded the first College, 
which was created by the efforts of an individual. ‘This distinction God 
has given him, although he sought not honor from man. 

Dr. Eveazar Wueetock was born in Windham, Connecticut, in May, 
1711. . His earliest ancestor, of whom any account has been obtained, was 
his great grandfather, Rev. Ralph Wheelock, who was born in Shropshire, 
in 1600, and. educated at Clare Hall, in Cambridge. Being an eminent 
non-conformist preacher, and suffering persecution for dissenting from the 
established religion, he eame to New England for liberty of conscience in 
1637, and settled in Dedham, Massachusetts, where he was one of the 
founders of the first church in 1688. Thence he removed to Medfield, 
where he was one of the principal land-owners. Of this town he was a 
representative for several years ; he also occasionally preached in Medfield 
and the adjoining new settlements, but declined taking the charge of any 
particular church. He died universally respected in November, 1683, 
aged 83 years. ~ 

Dr. Wheelock’s grandfather, Captain Eleazar Wheelock, born in, 1654, 
removed from Medfield to Mendon. He was.a soldier, as well as a Chris- 

tian. In the’ Indian wars he commanded successfully a company of 
cavalry. His house, converted into a garrison, was sometimes besieged, 
In peace he was familiar with the savages, often joining them in their 
hunting expeditions, and treated them with great kindness. He died March 
24, 1731, aged 77 years. 

The father of Dr. Wheelock was deacon Ralph Wheelock, born in 
1683, who settled in Windham, where he lived a farmer, and died Oct. 
15, 1748, aged 66 years. His mother was Ruth Huntington, the daughter 
of Christopher Huntington of Norwich. He was an only son. Of his 
five sisters one married the Rev. Dr. Pomeroy of Hebron; his half-sister 
Mary, whose mother was Mercy Standish of Preston, married Jabez Bing- 
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ham of Salisbury, and was the grandmother of the Rev. Dr. Kirkland, 
president of Harvard University. 

At the age of 16 or 17 his heart was renewed by the Spirit of God. 
His grandfather, whose name he bore, having left him a legacy to defray 
the expenses of his education, he was sent to Yale college, in which seml- 
nary he was distinguished for his good conduct and proficiency in learning. 
The first premium, instituted by dean Berkley, to be awarded to the best 
classical scholars of the senior class, was given to him and Mr. Pomeroy, 
afterwards his brother-in-law.* He graduated in 1733, and in March, 
1735, was ordained as the minister of the Second or North society in Leba- 
non, called Lebanon Crank, now the town of Columbia, where he toiled as 
a faithful laborer in the vineyard of his Lord about 35 years. 

In 1735, soon after his settlement, by his faithful and earnest labors, 
great effects were produced among his people at Lebanon. It pleased God 
‘to send down his, Spirit to bring the gospel to the hearts of sinners; and 
the same work of divine mercy and love was accomplished, which, about the 
same time, was experienced at Northampton under the ministry of Jonathan 
Edwards, and in other towns of Hampshire county, Massachusetts, as well 
as at Coventry, Durham, Mansfield, East Windsor, Tolland, Bolton, He- 
bron, Norwich, Groton, and other towns in Connecticut. In some of 
these towns there was an impression of deep seriousness made upon the 
minds of almost. all the people, and in some places it was supposed that as 
many as twenty or thirty persons were converted in one week. In 1740, 
and in subsequent years, in consequence of the labors of Mr. Whitefield 
and others, this revival of religion became more general. 

Mr. Wheelock was at this period incessant in his labors to promote the 
salvation of his fellow-men. Of his character as a preacher, it may be 
interesting to read the account, given by Dr. Trumbull, who was personally 
acquainted with him.—‘‘’The most zealous and laborious in the cause 
who took the most pains and spent the most property in the service of their 
Master, were the Rev. Messrs. Jedediah Mills, Benjamin Pomeroy, Eleazar 
Wheelock, and Joseph Bellamy. ‘They were not only abundant in labors 
among their own people, and in neighboring towns and societies, but they 
preached in all parts of the colony, where their brethren would admit them 
and in many places in Massachusetts, and the other colonies.” 

“‘Mr., afterwards Doctor and President, Wheelock was a gentleman of 
a comely figure, of a mild and winning aspect; his voice smooth and 
harmonious, the best, by far, that I ever heard. He had the entire com- 
mand of it. His-gesture was natural, but not redundant. His preaching 


* In the catalogue of Yale College, the name of Eleazar Wheelock is not placed alphabetically, but 
stands a little below the middle of the class. It seems, that the names from 1702 to 1767, of the vraduates 
are placed according to the supposed rank of their parents. Thus, in the class of 1733, the name of S 
Talcott stands first, probably because he was the son of the governor Talcott. Dividing each class thus 
arranged, into two equal parts, und instituting a comparison between these parts, some curious facts are 
deduced. In the upper half the number of ministers is 168 ; in the lower half 270. In the Harvard College 
catalogue, arranged in the same way from 1642 to 1772, the ministers in the upper half are 321, and in the 
lower ner Is this ee Ain accounted for from the consideration, that young men, of families 
in moderate circumstances, are freed from many ovil allurements, which assail the sons of ore & 
and honorable ? : Papen aes 

In the comparison as to the attainment by laymen of worldl judgi i 

‘ 8 to : ( y honors, judging by the capital letters in the 
catalogue, the proportion is the other way. The proportion is about 50 to the upper half, and 20 to the 
lower ; and the same in the Cambridge catalogue. The sons of the rich and influential gain the honors of 
a world: the poor are more likely to take the kingdom of heaven. i ; 

n the lower half, however, besides the name of Dr, Wheelo i icki 
) - ck, are the names of presidents Dickins 

Johnson, and Daggett, and of Rev. Drs, Caner, Goodrich, Trumbull, Dana, and Emmons :—and in the fonder 

yale also, in the Cambridge catalogue, the names of presidents Hoar, Wadsworth, Langdon 

5 ary é pe 5 ’ 

- aby pa se and Williams, and Rev. Drs. Hitchcock, Shute, Forbes, Hemmeoway, 
(piece elknap, and Osgood. 

Of laymen, we find in the lower half of the Cambridge catalogue the names of Gov Trumbull, Chief- 


Justice Pratt, i in his cle i i 
i bi La in his class,) John Adams, president of the United States, and governors Gerry, 


and Rogers, 
Howard, Deane, 
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and addresses were close and pungent, and yet winning, beyond almost all 
comparison, so that his audience would be melted even into tears, before 
they were aware of it.” 

This is high commendation of Mr. Wheelock’s eloquence, coming from 
one, who speaks of Whitefield, Tennent, and Bellamy, whom probably he 
had often heard; and who thus represents Mr. Wheelock’s voice as the 
best, by far, he had ever heard, and his manner of preaching the most 
winning beyond almost all comparison. 

So interesting and acceptable was the preaching of Mr. Wheelock and 
so fervent was his zeal, that in one year ‘he preached a hundred more 
sermons than there are days in the year.” he following letter will show 
the estimation, in which he was held, at the age of twenty-nine, by Jona- 
than Edwards, who was eight or ten years older. It is dated Northampton, 
Oct. 9, 1740.—* Rev. and dear Sir,—I congratulate you, and would bless 
God for the success, which he has lately given to your labors, which you 
mention, and for the many joyful things, we have lately heard concerning 
the city of our God. I think that those, that make mention of the Lord, 
should now be awakened and encouraged to call upon God, and not keep 
silence nor give him any rest, till he establish and till he make Jerusalem 
a praise in the earth; and particularly should be earnest with God, that he 
would still uphold and succeed the Rev. Mr. Whitefield, the instrument 
that it has pleased him to improve to do such great things for the honor of 
his name, and at all times so to guide and direct him under his extraor- 
dinary circumstances, that Satan may not get any advantage of him. 

“‘T thank you for your concern for my aged father under his troubles, 
and the pains you have occasionally taken with some of his people on his 
behalf, and also for your kind wishes for me and for the success of my 
ministry. We need the prayers of all that are favored with God’s presence 
and the lively influences of his Spirit. It is a sorrowfully dull and dead 
time with us: The temporal affairs of this town are and have been for 
some years most unhappily situated to be a snare to us, and I know not 
where to look for help but to God. O, dear Sir! earnestly pray for us. 
And I desire, that now, while God smiles upon you, and it is a day of his 
special favor towards you, that you would pray earnestly for me, that I may 
be filled with the divine Spirit, and that God would improve me, though 
utterly unworthy, as an instrument of glory to his name, and of good to the 
souls of men, and particularly, that he would bless Mr. Whitefield’s coming 
here for good to my soul, and the souls of my people. That God would 
more and more bless and succeed you, and make you more and more a 
burning and shining light, is the sincere desire and prayer of your un- 
worthy brother and fellow-laborer, 

“ JonaTHAN Epwarps.” 


In another letter to Mr. Wheelock, dated June 9, 1741, Mr. Edwards 
requests him to go and preach at Scantic or East Windsor, to his father’s 
society, of whom he says, “they are wholly dead in this extraordinary day 
of God’s gracious visitation.” He then adds—“ Another thing that I 
desire of you, is, that you would come up hither and help us, both you and 
Mr. Pomeroy. There has been a revival of religion amongst us of late ; but 
your labors have been much more remarkably blessed than mine ; other 
ministers, as I have heard, have shut their pulpits against you ; but here, 
I engage, you shall find one open. May God send you here with a like 
blessing, as he has sent you to other. places; and may your coming be a 
means of humbling me for my barrenness and unprofitableness, and a 
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means of my instruction and enlivening. I want an opportunity to concert 
measures with you for the advancement of the kingdom and glory of our 
Redeemer.”’ 

A short extract from a letter of Mr. Edwards’s father to Mr. Wheelock, 
dated Aug. 26, 1741, will tend still further to illustrate Mr. Wheelock’s 
character and labors :— Religion hath been very much revived and has 
greatly flourished among us, since you were here. I have propounded 
sixty-four persons to full communion, many of whom have been already 
taken in; and with them, that I expect will be propounded the next Sab- 
bath, with others, that have been with me, and some, that have not yet 
been with me, there are above seventy, that very lately, viz. in about five 
or six weeks’ time, have been savingly converted in this society, and still 
there is a great stir among us respecting men’s eternal concerns. We 
have all great reason to bless God for your repeated labors of love of late 
as a minister of Christ here. 

‘Your affectionate and obliged brother and servant in Jesus Christ, 

« Timotuy Epwarps.” 


These letters, addressed to a young minister, who had been but four or 

five years in the ministry, by Mr. Edwards, the most profound of theolo- 
gians and the most pious and faithful of ministers, and by his aged and 
venerable father, prove, that Mr. Wheelock was regarded by those who 
knew him, as very eminent for piety and for power as a preacher of the 
gospel, and show how greatly a sovereign God was pleased to bless his 
Jabors even in unpromising fields. 
In this time of religious excitement, and at a period, when in Connecti- 
cut the distinction between the church and the state was not well under- 
stood, it is not to be wondered at, that the itinerant preachers should have 
met with many rebuffs and much ill-treatment, especially. as some fanatical 
preachers and lay-exhorters, called Separatists, disturbed the peace of the 
churches. ‘‘ This glorious work of God,” says Dr. Trumbul!, ‘‘ was most 
violently opposed by ministers, by magistrates, by cruel and persecuting 
laws, by reproach and misrepresentation, and all other ways and means, 
which its adversaries could invent.” Mr. Finley, afterwards president of 
New Jersey college, for preaching as an itinerant in Connecticut, was 
carried, according to law, as a vagrant out of the colony. Mr. Davenport 
and Mr. Pomeroy were arrested and brought before the assembly or the 
legislature. The former was ordered to be ‘ transported” to Long Island 
to the place whence he came; and the latter was rudely treated, and 
afterwards was again brought before the assembly under an indictment for 
saying, that ‘no colony was so bad as Connecticut for persecuting laws,” 
and other similar offences. 

The following extract, from a private journal of Mr. Wheelock, will 
illustrate in some degree the state of religion at that period, and his popu- 
larity as a preacher; itis dated about a year after Mr. Whitefield’s first 
visit to New England, which was in September, 1740. He set out on a jour- 
ney through Rhode {sland to Boston, during which he preached incessantly. 

“Oct. 19, 1741. O, that God would give me courage, zeal, and skill 
to deal faithfully with my friends. 

“Oct. 20, Preached at 10, with some enlargement [at a town near 
Plainfield]. Present, Rev. Messrs. Coit, Kirtland, Dorrance, Barker, 
Avery, Marsh, &c, The assembly large and considerably affected. 
Preached in the afternoon at Plainfield to a full assembly. A number 
cried out. Held a conference at night. Young Christians don’t rise, as 
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in some places. -One converted. O, when shall I learn to live always 
upon God and be thankful for all the least enlargement and assistance. 

“Oct. 21. Had but little sleep. Arose before day. Rode with Mr. 
Coit and my friends to Voluntown. Courteously received and entertained 
by Mr. Dorrance. Went to meeting at 10: Heard Mr. Gideon Mills 
preach well. Preached after him. ‘There is a great work in this town ; 
but more of the footsteps of Satan than in any place I have yet been in: 
the zeal of some too furious: they tell of many visions, revelations, and 
many strong impressions upon the imagination, ‘They have had much of 
God in many of their meetings, and his great power has been much seen 
and many hopefully converted. Satan is using many artful wiles to put a 
stop to the work of God in this place. Good Lord, let him be confounded. 
Let his mischiefs fall upon his own head. At their conference at night I 
mentioned some of these devices of Satan, which I apprehend they are in 
danger of, and heard the accounts of a number of new converts. 

“Oct, 22. Rose this morning refreshed. A pleasant day; found my 
soul stretching after God. ‘The Lord has this day in some measure fal- 
filled my early desires. Preached twice with enlargement, by Mr. Smith’s 
barn to great assemblies. Many cried out; many stood trembling; the 
whole assembly very solemn, and much affection; four or five converted. 
One woman, who came from Kingston against a great deal of opposition 
on purpose to hear me, came out clear, and went away rejoicing in God, 
longing to have her husband and others taste and see with her. 

* Oct. 23. Rose at 3; somewhat indisposed. Dear Lord, I commit 
my body, my soul, my life, health, and all to thee. Use me as thou wilt, 
only let me glorify thee and seek that as my last end. Left Voluntown 
about 7, accompanied by a great number of wounded and comforted. 
Came to Mr. Cooper’s of Scituate in the county of Providence. Preached 
to a considerable assembly. I am always thronged with company, and 
want time to talk with the tenth part of those, who desire to converse 
with me. Dined, and rode with a great number of Voluntown people to 
Capt. Angel’s. Preached there. ‘he old man and woman violently 
opposed ; called me antichrist, &c. Rode to elder Fish’s; found him a 
bigoted, ignorant Baptist ; his wife soon shot her bolt and told us all what 
she was. She seemed to look upon baptism-in their way as the only 
evidence to be relied upon of a safe estate. Came about 8 to Mr. Henry’s, 
seven miles from Providence. 

“Oct. 24. Rose early, prayed and sang. Discoursed with some 
wounded;; afterwards exhorted a company, who came in. Sung a hymn, 
prayed, and rode with a great company of Voluntown people and others to 
Providence. About two miles from Providence met Mr. Knight and 
another man, who came out to meet us. His first salutation was, ‘ God 
bless you, my dear brother.’ Went to his house. Rev. Mr. Cotton came, 
invited me to preach; felt freedom and sweetness in my soul. 

“Oct. 25. Rode with Mr. Knight into town in his calash. Preached 
three sermons, 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Mark i.2; Luke x. ult. O, the dreadful 
ignorance and wickedness of these parts; O what a burthen dear Mr. 
Cotton has daily to bear. 

“Oct. 26. Rode with Mr. Cotton back seven miles to Mr. Bennet’s: 
preached at 1 o’clock to a numerous and affected assembly. One con- 
~-verted. Returned with a great number to Providence. Preached toa 
full assembly : many scoffers present; one man hired for twenty shillings 
to come into the meeting-house and fall down, which he did and made 
great disturbance ; ordered all, who had a real concern for the salvation of 
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their souls, to follow me to Mr. Cotton’s in order to have a conference with 
them. A considerable number came, who seemed considerably moved. 
Mark xvi. 16; Job xxvu. 8. 

“Oct. 27. ‘Went with Mr. Cotton and madam over the ferry to Re- 
hoboth, upon Mr. Greenwood’s invitation; preached atl. Rode with 
Mr. C. &c. to Swansey. 

“Oct. 28. Brother Finney went to deacon Kingsley for liberty to 
preach in the Baptist meeting-house, but he refused it; but deacon 
sent for the key, and I preached at 1, and again in the evening. O, poor, 
bigoted, ignorant, prejudiced people! Went after sermon to Capt. William 
Turner’s, a separate Baptist; was exceedingly pleased with his wife, a 
true and shining Christian and a woman of great knowledge and prudence; 
her family exceedingly well governed by her: stayed with them and dis- 
coursed about their spiritual concerns, &c, I think, that the principles of 
the separate Baptists are the most uncharitable, unscriptural, and unrea- 
sonable, that I have yet met with. John vii. 38; Ez. xxi. 14. 

“Oct, 29. Came with Mr. Cotton and many others to Attleborough : 
very courteously received by Mr. Wells. Heard Mr. Turner of Rehoboth ; 
preached after him; a great deal of affection and sobbing through the 
whole assembly; had great enlargement. Exhorted in the evening at Mr. 
Welis’s. Matt. vi. 33. 

“Oct. 30. Had a great sense of my own badness and unworthiness, of 
what a cursed heart I have. O, Lord, let me see and know more of it. 
Rode with Mr. Wells and many others to Norton ; kindly received by Mr. 
Avery. Preached to a full assembly ; much affection and sobbing through 
the whole assembly. Ezek. xxii. 14. Rode after lecture to ‘Taunton. 
Lodged at madam Danforth’s, who lives with her daughter Hodges. 
Preached at 10: agreat outcry in the assembly ; many greatly wounded. 
Dined at Mr. Danforth’s, son to the former minister. Rode to Raynham 
with Mr. Wales and brother Byram. 

* Nov. 1. Preached in the forenoon to a full assembly; one cried out, 
many affected. Mark i. 2,3. Advised those, who belonged to the assembly, 
not to follow me to Taunton, but stay and hear their own preacher. Went 
with brother Byram to Taunton; preached there, Job xxvii. 8. One or 
two cried out. Appointed another meeting in the evening. Hos. xiii. 13. 
I believe thirty cried out. Almost all the negroes in town wounded ; three 
or four converted. A great work in the town. Dear brother Crocker, a 
true servant of Jesus Christ, preaches here upon probation. I was forced 
to break off my sermon, before it was done, the outcry was so great: con- 
tinued the meeting till 10 or LI o'clock. 

“Oct, 2. Rode with Mr. Crocker to the tavern to see Capt. Leonard’s 
negro (aslave), found him under a very clear and genuine conviction. 
Dear brother Rogers came to see me here. Rode witha great number to 
Bridgewater. Preached to a full assembly in Mr. Shaw’s meeting-house. 
Present, the Rev. Messrs. John Wales, Jonathan Parker, John Cotton, 
Daniel Perkins, John Shaw, John Porter. Matt. vi. 33. 

“Nov. 3. Rode with a great number to Mr, Perkins’s meeting-house ; a 
very full assembly. After sermon the lecture was appointed at Mr. 
Anger’s; but so many wounded, that I could not leave them. Therefore 
preached again to a full assembly. Ez. xxii. 14. A great outcry: four or 
five converted. 

“Nov. 4. Rode to Mr. Porter’s. A great multitude. Preached upon 
a stage. Hos. xiii. 13. One converted in sermon. After dinner rode with 
Mr. Belcher and a great multitude to Easton, Brother Rogers preached. 
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‘John v. 40. A very great outcry in the assembly. I preached after him. 
Acts vii. 51; four or five converted. Lodged at Mr. Belcher’s. 

“Nov. 5. Came to Mr. Niles’s of Braintree. Preached with great 
freedom, 2 Cor. xiii. 5. Present, Messrs. Hells and Hancock ; Mr. Wor- 
cester came in the evening. - 

* Nov. 6. Set out for Boston. Met by dear Mr. Prince and Mr. Brom- 

field about eight miles from Boston. Came in to Mr. Bromfield’s; received 
in a most kind and Christian manner by him, madam, and his family,—a 
dear Christian family, full of kindness, love, and goodness: the names of 
his family Edward and Abigail ; their children, Edward, Abigail, Henry, 
Sarah, Thomas, Mary, Eliza, Samuel. His eldest son is now in his last 
year at Cambridge college ; I believe a real converted person. Soon after 
my arrival came the Hon. Joseph Willard, Secretary, Rev. Mr. Webb and 
Mr. Cooper, and Major Sewall, to bid me welcome to Boston. At 6 o’clock 
rode with Mr. Bromfield in his chaise to the north end of the town and 
preached for Mr. Webb to a great assembly. 2 Cor. xi. 5. After sermon 
returned to dear Mr. Webb’s; pleased with the conversation of dear 
Mr. Gee. 
. “Nov. 7. Rose and prayed with Mr. Rogers. At 10 rode with Mr. 
Bromfield to Mr. Webb’s, preached, Hos.. xili. 13, to a full assembly. 
Returned and was invited by Dr. Coleman and Mr. Cooper to preach for 
Dr. Coleman in the forenoon of the next day, being Sabbath, and by Mr. 
Prince and Dr. Sewall in the afternoon. Preached at the workhouse. 
Ez. xxu. 14. 

‘“ Nov. 8. Went to Dr. Coleman’s meeting, preached with considerable 
freedom, Job xxvii. 8. Dined with the Dr. Went with Mr. Rogers to 
Mr. Prince’s. Preached, Mark xvi. 16, to a full assembly. After meeting 
was followed by a great throng of children, who importunately desired me 
to give them a word of exhortation in a private house, which I consented 
to do, though I designed to go and hear Mr. Prince, who, being by, 
desired, that I would have it publicly, which I consented to after 6. We 
met again. Preached, Matt. vi. 33, to a very full assembly. Rode with 
Mr. Bromfield in a close chaise; followed to his house after me a great 
many children to receive a word of exhortation at the gate, which I could 
not stand long to do, being very wet. , 

“ Nov. 9. Visited this morning by a great number of persons under soul 
trouble. Refused to preach, because I designed to go out of town. Dis- 
coursed with Mr. Bromfield’s dear children; took my leave by prayer, 
recommending them and one another to the Lord. Just as I was going, 
came Mr. Webb, and told me the people were meeting together to hear 
another sermon. I consented to preach again. A scholar from Cam- 

_bridge being present, who came to get me to go to Cambridge, hastened 
to Cambridge, and by a little after 6 a great part of the scholars had got 
to Boston. Preached to a very thronged assembly : many more than could 
get into the house, Ps. xxxiv. 8, with very great freedom and enlargement. 
{ believe the children of God were very much refreshed. ‘They told me 
afterwards, they believed, that Mather Byles was never so lashed in his 
life. This morning Mr. Cooper came to me in the name of the Hon. 
Jacob Wendell, Esq. and earnestly desired a copy of my sermon, preached 
in the forenoon of the Lord’s day, for the press. O, that God would make 
and keep me humble. Appointed to preach to-morrow for Mr. Balch of 
Dedham, at his desire. ; 

“Noy. 10. Madam Bromfield gave me this morning a shirt, and pair of 
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gold buttons, two cambric handkerchiefs, and part of a loaf of sugar ; 
and he a preaching Bible, in two vols. &c. 

‘About eight miles from Boston met Mr. Cotton of Providence, who 
came by the desire of his church to get me to come back that way, and 
informed me of some very good beginnings and very hopeful appearances 
among his people, and the people of other persuasions there ; but I thought 
it my duty to go directly home. He accompanied me to Mr. Balch’s at 
Dedham. Preached, Mark. xvi. 16. Went to Medfield. 

“Nov. 41. Preached at 3 with some freedom, Mark ii. 3. Went in 
the evening to see Mr. Baxter. 

“Nov. 12. Being thanksgiving, preached Ps. xxxiv. 8, and in the 
evening at Medway for Mr. Bucknam. He seemed displeased, that I told 
his people, that Christians generally knew the time of their conversion. 
Returned to uncle Adams’s; gave a word of exhortation to, sung and 
prayed with, a number of young people there. ) 

“Nov. 13. Went with uncles Wheelock, Adams, aunt Wheelock, 
Elisha Adams, and many more to Bellingham. Preached to a very large 
assembly in the woods. Mark xvi. 16. Many appeared affected; present, 
Messrs. Dorr, Messenger, and dear Mr. Havens. Dined at Mr. Obadiah 
Wheelock’s. Received and treated with much respect by him and family, 
and by brother Benjamin much importuned to preach at Mendon; but 
came to Uxbridge. 

“Nov. 14. Came to Thompson Nov. 15. Preached three sermons for 
Mr. Cabot, one to the young people at night; many affected. 

“Nov. 16. Came to the consociation at Windham, and afterwards went 
home about 1 o’clock. What shall I render to the Lord for all his 
benefits 1” 


From this journal of a short preaching tour, it appears that in about 
twenty-five days he preached more than forty sermons, besides attending 
various conferences, and giving exhortations, counsel, &c. A_ similar 
journal of a tour in the month of June, 1742, gives an account of his 
preaching in different towns between Lebanon and New Haven, and as far 
west as Stratford. In one week he preached ten times. The following 
is an extract :—‘‘ June 9, 1742. Came to New Haven. Understood, that 
the authority had been consulting how to take me, and that Col. Whiting 
had given out great words, and had said, that I] should not preach but once 
in town. 

“June 10. Went to morning prayers at college. Afterwards was 
invited to breakfast with the rector (Mr. Clap). I went over: he seemed 
to be very much set against the separate meeting, charged them with great 
disorder ; insisted upon it, that we ought to proceed against those we 
think not converted, according to the rule, Matt. xviii. ‘ First go and tell 
him his fault, then take two or three more,’ &c. I told him, I could not 
believe, that that rule was ever intended to be improved so, for a man’s 
being unconverted was no trespass against me. Again, it is no scandal; 
and if it is, then all mankind are born scandalous. I asked him to tell 
me the steps of procedure with such. He said,—‘Go and tell him his 
fault, then take two or three more: then go to your association.’ I sup- 
posed, that they would be generally in the same case and not suitable 
judges: he said, [ must deal with them as before. I asked him what I 
should do, when hitherto I have condemned and they justified. He said, 
that it would be very proper to print upon it. I asked him what I should 
do for the people of the country, who were going by thousands to hell. He 
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said, I should deal with them after the same manner. He seemed to have 
a remarkable faculty to darken every thing. Preached at 6 o’clock, Ps. 
xxxiv. 8, with freedom. Understood, that Col. Whiting had been over to 
the governor to consult him about me, and that the authority met in the 
evening upon it. 

“June 12. Sabbath day. Preached three sermons, John v. 40, with 
two uses according to Matt. xv. 21, and Matt. xxii. 12; the third from 
Rom. ix. 22, with great power. A young woman from North Haven said, 
she would go to the New Light meeting and see how they acted. She did 
not question but she should hear some of them cry out. This she spoke 
with scorn, deriding them. She came, and was the first, that cried out in 
great distress. There were also many others’ in great distress. The 
children of God refreshed. The people in general so prejudiced, that they 
won’t come to hear me. 

‘June 13. Stayed at home to receive such as wanted to consult me. 
Was full all-day. Was visited by many dear. Christians; heard dreadful 
accounts about Mr. N.’s conduct with them, when under their concern, 

* June 14. Preached Ps. xci. !1.. The children of God much refreshed. 

“June 6. Preached this morning at Ripton, John v. 40. Came to 
Derby, preached twice, Gal. ii. 20; Rom. ix. 22, with power. The great 
power of God was seen, three or four converted ; many wounded ; many 
raging. Brother Humphrey very lively. I was very much spent and faint. 
Sat up with the wounded till just day. 

“June 17. In the morning preached, Ps. xxxiv. 8. Came to New 
Haven, preached, Mark xvi. 16; many edified and refreshed. 

“June 18. Went to see Col. Whiting; treated courteously ; he prom- 
ised me a visit. Discoursed with many, that came to consult me. O, I 
long to be near the Lord, to be delivered from this body of sin and death. 
When, O when, will it be?” 


Mr. Wheelock did not escape the general flame of persecution. The 
following letter to his wife will throw some light on the state of things in 
Connecticut. It was written June 28, 1742, at New Haven:—‘ The 
week before last I preached ten sermons. I told you in my last of the 
power of God at Derby. Last week I preached ten times again. My 
journey was to Guilford, where we saw a great shaking among dry bones, 
and hell break loose and in arage at it. We also saw a great shaking at 
Branford, and something at East Haven. ‘They tell me, in the two former 
places it was greater than ever had been seen before in them. I am this 
day going to preach round the other way, as far as Stratford. ‘Things 
in this town are much more calm than they were; 1 mean as to the spirit 
and temper of people. Mr. Clap refuses to let me preach in the college or 
to let the scholars come to hear me. O that God would give him another 
heart. I am exceedingly worn out with constant labor and much watch- 
ing.” It may well be deemed remarkable at the present day, that in Con- 
necticut one eminent itinerant minister, afterwards the president of the 
college of New Jersey, should be carried as a vagrant out of the colony, 
and that another, afterwards the president of Dartmouth college, should 
be interdicted from preaching the gospel to the students of Yale. 

With all the fervency of his zeal, Mr. Wheelock was yet discreet and 
wise, and set himself against the fanaticism of the separatists and of the 
lay-exhorters, who were disturbing the order of the churches. | The follow- 
ing extract from -a letter, addressed to him by one of them in 1744, may 
show the spirit of the times. After speaking of his afflictions and losses 
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the writer, who lived in Plainfield, says:—‘‘ Yet all this never went so 
near my soul, as it does to hear and see the blessed work and ways of the 
glorious God called errors and delusions of the devil. Pray, Sir, let me 
deal plainly now, and don’t be angry: do you think you are out of danger 
of committing the unpardonable sin against the Holy Ghost? It would 
not surprise me much to hear, that God had opened the flood-gates of his 
wrath and let out the horrors of conscience on you, and many more of your 
party, who deny the truth, so that you should die in as great despair as 
Judas or Spira did.” 

While, on the one hand, Mr. Wheelock was thus bitterly censured by 
those, whom he would save from fanatical extremes, and on the other hand, 
was rebuked by the church-and-state party, as it may be called, who 
thought that the parish lines were never to be invaded by itinerancy, he 
wisely and earnestly improved the remarkable season of. the outpouring of 
the Spirit of God to preach the gospel of salvation to his brethren in every 
field of promising usefulness. The doctrines, which he preached, were 
those, which humble man and exalt the grace and mercy of God,—the 
doctrines of original sin, regeneration by the supernatural influences of the 
divine Spirit, justification by faith in Jesus Christ, the perdition of the 
unbelieving, and the perseverance of «the righteous. Knowing the relation 
of a pure church to the progress of religion, one great object of his preach- 
ing was to expose the hypocrisy of false professors and bring them to 
repentance and to awaken the slumbering disciples from their torpor. 
Aware that the neglecters of the great salvation must perish, his heart bled 
for them, and with unequalled pathos and tenderness, with the eloquence 
of an inflamed heart, he urged them to accept the mercy, which was most 
freely offered them in the gospel. Under his preaching there were repeated 
revivals in his parish in 1735, the first year of his settlement, and down to 
1769, when he removed to a new field of labor. 

The same divine blessing, which attended his zealous preaching of the 
gospel in East Windsor, as evinced by the letter of Mr. Edwards, already 
quoted, attended his itinerant labors,in other towns, as appears from various 
letters of grateful acknowledgment, addressed to him. 


ORIGIN OF MOOR’S SCHOOL. 


After the period of religious excitement had subsided, Mr. Wheelock 
commenced his labors as a teacher of youth by taking a few scholars into 
his own house. He found his salary as a parish minister inadequate to the 
support of his family, and probably the small profits of a school, as well as 
ie hope of being useful to youth, furnished a reason for this additional 
abor. 

Although settled in 1785, on a nominal salary of £140, yet as the 
amount was made up by reckoning certain provisions at high prices, and 
was to fall proportionally, he in some years received only about a third part 
of that sum, paid too for years in provisions. It may well be supposed, 
that he could not live on one hundred and fifty or sixty dollars a year, and 
that his parish could have no claim to his wholetime. In December, 1743, 
he was induced to receive among the boys of his school Samson Occom, a 
Mohegan Indian, aged about 19, and kept him in his family and educated 
him four or five years. This Indian, it is well known, became a preacher 
of distinction, Mr. Wheelock soon formed the plan of an Indian mis- 
sionary school. He conceived, that educated Indians would be more 
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successful than white men as missionaries among the red men, though he 
proposed also to educate a few English youth as missionaries. The project 
was new, for the labors of Sergeant and the Brainerds, as well as those of 
Eliot and the Mayhews, were the labors of missionaries among the Indians, 
and not labors designed to form a band of Indian missionaries. _Two 
Indian boys of the Delaware tribe entered the school in December, 1754, 
and others soon joined them. In 1762 he had more than twenty youth 
under his care, chiefly Indians. For their maintenance funds were obtained 
by subscription of benevolent individuals, from the legislatures of Con- 
necticut and of Massachusetts, and from the commissioners in Boston of 
the Scotch Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. Joshua Moor, a 
farmer in Mansfield, having, about the year 1754, made a donation of a 
house and two acres of land in Lebanon, contiguous to Dr. Wheelock’s 
house, the institution received the name of ‘“ Moor’s Indian Charity 
School.” Of this school several gentlemen were associated with Mr. 
Wheelock as trustees; but in 1764 the Scotch Society appointed a board 
of correspondents in Connecticut, who, in 1765, sent out white missiona- 
ries and Indian schoolmasters to the Indians on the Mohawk in New York. 

In 1766 Mr. Wheelock sent Mr. Occom and Rev. Nathaniel Whitaker 
‘to Great Britain to solicit benefactions to the school, that its operations 
might be enlarged. The success of this mission was great, and was owing 
chiefly to the labors of Mr. Occom. He was the first Indian preacher from 
America, that ever visited Great Britain, and preached several hundred 
sermons with great acceptance to numerous assemblies in England and 
Scotland. The king subscribed £200, and lord Dartmouth 50 guineas. 
The amount of monies collected was about seven thousand pounds sterling 
in England, which was deposited in a board of trustees in London, of 
which lord Dartmouth was president and John Thornton treasurer, and 
between two and three thousand pounds in Scotland, which was deposited 
with the Scotch Society for Propagating Christian Knowledge. ‘To these 
societies Mr. Wheelock presented his accounts, on the allowance of which 
he drew for the monies voted. The expenditures related chiefly to the 
support of the scholars in the school, (of whom, in some years, there were 
thirty or forty,) of their teacher, and of missionaries and schoolmasters 
among the Indians. Of his own disinterestedness in his great and 
unequalled labors, some judgment may be formed from the following extract 
of a private, unpublished letter to a friend in London, dated, Lebanon, 
March 13, 1770 :—‘‘ My dependence for support has been upon a small 
salary from my people and the rents and profits of mine and my wife’s 
smal] patrimony, and I have used frugality as to my manner of living. I 
have never yet from the first used’a farthing, that has been collected either 
in Europe or America for the use of my school, for my own or family’s 
support ; and that I may cut off all‘@casion of reproach forever from such, 
as are seeking occasion, I have determined never to use any part of it. I 
have been exposed to great and extraordinary expenses. I find, that my 
expense has been so disproportionate to my means, that I am now in debt 
about one hundred and fifty pounds sterling, below a balance with the 
world. And I am not able to pay my debts, remove, build, and settle 
without assistance, unless I could sell my little interest here, which I have 
no prospect of, as there are so many sellers, who are removing into the 
new country. My necessity is not known, except by a few. I have 
wronged no creditor, and the conjecture of the world in general is, that 
I have made a great estate by my school, and many seem to think it 
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incredible, that I should do what I have done, unless inspired by such a 
motive to it.” * 


OF THE ESTABLISHMENT OF DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 


After conducting Moor’s school in Lebanon fourteen or fifteen years, 
Dr. Wheelock, in order to increase its usefulness, determined to remove it 
to some new country, and to obtain for it an incorporation as an academy, 
in which a regular and thorough education might be given to the youth, 
Indian and English, who should be assembled in it. At this period there 
were only two or three colleges in New England, those at Cambridge and 
New Haven, and an institution at Warren, R. I. which was afterwards trans- 
planted to Providence. When his design was made known to the public, 
he received various offers from the owners of new lands and from different 
towns. In the county of Berkshire, Massachusetts, liberal offers were 
made from Pittsfield, and Stockbridge, and the owners of No. 2.’ The 
Mayor and Aldermen of Albany offered a building 132 feet by 42, situated 
on a hill, overlooking the city, with a few acres of land, valued at 2,300 
pounds sterling. In New Hampshire some thousand acres of land were 
offered in Plymouth, Rumney, and Campton, also in Orford, and Haverhill, 
or Upper Coos. It being determined to plant the school in the western 
part of New Hampshire, a charter, dated December 13, 1769, was obtained 
for a college, which was endowed partly by governor Wentworth and partly 
by private individuals with about 40,000 acres of land. In procuring this 
charter there was a negotiation between Dr. Wheelock and Gov. Went- 
worth, as appears from letters and papers in the hands of the writer of this 
memoir. Among these papers is an original copy of the charter, which 
Dr. Wheelock caused to be prepared and presented to Gov. Wentworth. 
In this the title is ‘‘ Dartmouth Academy,” instead of ‘* Dartmouth Col- 
lege,’ and Dr. Wheelock is called the founder of the School, not of the 
Academy. The words are, we ‘‘ appoint our trusty and well-beloved 
Eleazar Wheelock, Doctor in Divinity, the founder of the said School, to 
be president of the said Dartmouth Academy.” In the charter of the 
college the words are the same, except the substitution of the word College 
for both “ School” and ‘‘ Academy,” and this probably by mistake of the 
transcriber, who, in changing the word Academy throughout the instru- 
ment to College, might in this place inadvertently change the word School 
also to College. ‘This is probable, because it had been recited, that Dr. 
Wheelock had ‘on his own estate set on foot an Indian Charity School,” 
or founded it. ; 

Some names are also mentioned in the charter of the college as trustees 
which the governor omitted, as he did also one or two clauses, in the pee 
which he executed ; and some names are inserted, which are not found in 
the projected charter. In a letter, a few weeks before the charter, the 
governor proposed the bishop of London as a trustee, and says,—" the 
nomination of the three provincial officers to be of the active trust in this 
country, I strongly recommend, but do not insist upon. That I did not 
mention any other than the governor to be of the trust can by no means be 


* Mr. Wheelock received the degree of Doctor of Divinity from the University of Edinburgh, June 29 
1767. His diploma bears upon it, among others, the eminent names of William Robertson president st 
Gregory, A. Monro, Jun., J. Hope, William Cullen, Hugh Blair, Adam Ferguson, and M. Stewart It was 
an unsolicited honor ; but whether such distinctions among the ministers of the gospel are on the whole 
useful, as wellas whether they can be sought in accordance with the prohibition of the Head of the 
ehurch, may well be made a question. In the present case the honor was conferred rather on the heed of 
a school, than on the pastor ofa church. The gaining of an honorary title is a poor ambition in a minis- 
ter of the gospel, and the possession of it a poor satisfaction to a high-looking mind. 
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preclusive ; neither did I so intend it.” In reply Dr. Wheelock consented 
to the bishop, but expressed his satisfaction, that the governor would not 
‘insist upon the addition of the provincial officers.’ Yet those officers 
were named in the charter, and the bishop was omitted. 

It appears from this negotiation, that Dr. Wheelock proposed to remove 
his school to New Hampshire on condition of obtaining an act of incorpo- 
ration of Dartmouth Academy and satisfactory grants of land, and that 
Gov. Wentworth gave a charter of Dartmouth College, with a liberal 
endowment from the government and from individuals. In the charter 
Dr. Wheelock is called the “ founder of the College,” though he claimed 
in his proposed charter only to be the founder of the School. Whether in a 
strictly legal sense he was the ‘‘ founder” of the college is of little conse- 
quence. He was the cause of its establishment. The governor and his 
four provincial officers in their letter to him of June 10, 1770, respecting 
the location, utter this prayer to ‘‘ the Fountain of all true wisdom,”— 
“that under your care this seminary of Christian knowledge may be 
safely founded and long flourish.” 

Doubtless at first Dr. Wheelock intended to have the School incor- 
porated, and to have the trustees in London share in the government of it ; 
but the governor created a College, and conferred no power on the Lon- 
don trustees, omitting the clause in Dr. Wheelock’s projected charter, 
which gave them an equal voice with the American trustees in the election 
of the president. Though the London trustees consented to the removal 
of the school, yet they were entirely dissatisfied with the incorporation of a 
college. One of them wrote, in July, 1770, speaking of lord Dartmouth 
and Mr. Thornton, “they, as well as the other trustees, see clearly, that 
by the affair of the charter the trust here is meant.to be annihilated. It 
was certainly a very wrong step for you to take without consulting us. It 
is the sentiment of us all, that by lodging the power in other hands, it has 
superseded the trust here, and we shall desire to have done with it,”” In 
reply, Dr. Wheelock wrote, dated Hanover, November 9, 1770, saying, 
there was no design on the part of any of the trustees in Connecticut to 
annihilate the trust in England; on the contrary, he says, that the Con- 
necticut trustees ‘desired, that the trust in England should have not only 
the patronage of the school, but of the college too so far as to have an 
equal share in the choice of a president, so long as they should see fit to 
perpetuate their board, and so the charter was drafted, when it was sent to 
Gov. Wentworth; nor have I ever heard, that one of the trustees in this 
province objected against it, but the governor, apprehending it would be a 
burden you would not be fond of, and that it would make the body too 
unwieldy, rejected that clause in it. The charter means to incorporate 
the school with the college and give it possession of the donations and 
grants, made in this province to it. But the charter was never designed to 
convey the least power or control of any funds collected in Europe, nor 
does it convey any jurisdiction over the school to the trustees of the college. 
The charter grants them jurisdiction only over the college. If I resign 
my office as president of the college, I yet retain the same relation to the 
school, and control of it, as ever.”’ 

Without doubt these last remarks of Dr. Wheelock are perfectly correct. 
But if so, it then follows most clearly, that his school was not ‘ incorpo- 
rated in and with Dartmouth college.” There is but one charter; and 
that is the charter of the college. There is but one set of trustees; and 
they are the trustees of the college. The long preamble to the charter is 
to be considered only as a history of Moor’s school and of the circum- 
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stances, which led Dr. Wheelock to apply for a charter of the college, not 
as proving at all, that the school is merged in the college, or that the 
founder of the school is therefore the legal founder of the college. Im his 
narrative, 1771, he says, “‘The charter gives the trustees no right of 
jurisdiction but over the college; and the school remains still under the 
same patronage, authority, and jurisdiction, as it was under before the 
charter was given.” ‘The trustees of the college also voted, that they had 
no jurisdiction over the school. In fact, Moor’s school has ever been kept 
distinct from Dartmouth college ; Dr. Wheelock; in his last will, appointed 
his successor as its president; and after his death it received in New 
Hampshire, in 1807, a separate act of incorporation.* To this school Hon. 
John Phillips, in 1770, gave 3,333 dollars; and the State of Vermont 
afterwards gave the township.of Wheelock half to the school and half’ to 
the college. 

Though the college bears the name of Dartmouth, yet it does not appear 
that lord Dartmouth was its benefactor, nor did he approve of its incorpo- 
ration. He and the other London trustees wrote to Dr. Wheelock, April 
25, 1771—“* We cannot but look upon the charter, you have obtained, and 
your intention of building a college and educating English youths as going 
beyond the line, by which both you and we are circumscribed ;” and 
they require him to adhere to the original plan, to keep a distinct account 
of the monies of the school and not blend them with his college, and that 
he draw up a fresh narrative of his school. February 1, 1775, these trus- 
tees informed him, that the fund in their hands was expended, and of 
course, that their trust had ceased; but the Scotch fund remains at the 
present day, and the interest is paid in settlement of the accounts of 
Moor’s Indian Charity School. 

Governor Wentworth, and not lord Dartmouth, was the chief benefactor 
and patron of the college. It had been right, had the college borne his 
name ; and this in fact Dr. Wheelock authorized his agent in the negotia- 
tion about the charter to propose to the governor. The charter having 
been obtained, and the governor having offered five hundred acres in 
Hanover, and other proprietors having offered much land in the neighbor- 
hood, Dr. Wheelock, in 1770, visited the towns in the western part of New 
Hampshire, and it was determined to plant the college at Hanover, near 
the banks of the Connecticut river. The grant of the township of land 
of 24,000 acres to the institution, proved void, having been previously 
granted by a former governor. 

In August, 1770, Dr. Wheelock took leave of Lebanon and proceeded 
to Hanover, in order to make preparation for the immediate reception of 


* The following extract is taken from the charter of Moor’s school: 

“ Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in General Court convened, That the 
said John Wheelock, president of Dartmouth college and his successors in office for the time being 
appointed agreeably to the charter of said college, whether by the Jast will of the president preceding 
or otherwise, shall forever hereafter be, and hereby is declared to be, the President of Moor’s Charity 
school ; and the board of Trustees of Dartmouth college for the time being shall forever hereafter be and 
hereby are declared to be the Trustees of said school, and that said school, as a corporation and as here- 
tofore considered for the purposes aforesaid, may and shall be known and called hereafter by the name of 
the President of Moor’s Charity school, and that said president with the advice and consent of said Trus- 
tees may and shal] expend the issues and avails of all the funds and property of said school for the 
uses intended by the donors, provided nevertheless that the funds of said college and school and their pro- 
ceeds shall be distinct and separate, and that nothing herein contained shall be considered as having any 
concern with the funds in the care of the Honorable Society in Scotland for Propagating Christian Knowl- 
edge, or as interfering with their rights of inspection, or as affecting any other property belonging to said 
7 than such as has been and may be hereafter granted in America for the use and benefit of said 
school. : 

Thus it appears, that though Moor’s Charity school and Dartmouth college are two distinct institutions 
yet they are under the control of the same Board of trust, or rather the same gentlemen, who are the 
President and Trustees of Dartmouth college, have the entire charge and direction of Moor’s Charit. 
school, though in a different capacity. f 


- 
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his family and his pupils in the wilderness. The pine trees on a few acres 
had been cut down. Without nails or glass he built him a log cabin, 
eighteen feet square, and directed the operations of forty or fifty laborers, 
who were employed in digging a well, and in building a house for his 
family of one story, and another of two stories, eighty feet long, for his 
scholars. As his family arrived before these habitations were pr epared, his 
wife and daughters lived for about a month in his hut, and his sons and 
students made them booths and beds of hemlock boughs. October 29, he 
removed into his house; and the rooms in college were soon made com- 
fortable. A school-house was’ also constructed. ‘lhe scholars engaged 
with zeal in their studies, in their new abode, finding ‘the pleasure and 
profit of such a solitude.” ‘ But that which crowns all,” says Dr. Wheelock 
in his narrative, ‘‘is the manifest tokens of the gracious presence of God 
by a spirit of conviction and consolation. For no sooner were these out- 
ward troubles removed, but there were evident impressions upon the minds 
of a number of my family and school, which soon became universal, inso- 
much, that scarcely one remained, who did not feel a greater or less degree 
of it, till the whole lamp seemed to be leavened by it, and love, peace, joy, 
satisfaction, and contentment reigned through the whole. The 23d day of 
January, 1771, was kept as a day of solemn fasting and prayer, on which 
I gathered a church in this college, and school, which consisted of twenty- 
seven members, on which occasion they solemnly renewed their oath of 
allegiance to Christ, and entire devotedness of body and soul, and all 
endowments of both, without reserve to God, for time and eternity.” * 

‘The first commencement, held at the college, was in August, 1771, 
when four young men were graduated ; one of whom, John Wheelock, the 
son of Dr. Wheelock, was his successor as the president of the school and 
of the college, and another, Mr. Ripley, was the first professor of theology 
in the college. Rev. L. Frisbie, of Ipswich, was in this class. The last 
survivor of the four, Samuel Gray, died in Windham, Connecticut, in 1836. 
Dr. Wheelock lived to preside at seven other commencements, and con- 
ferred the honors of college on seventy-two young men, of whom thirty- 
nine became ministers of the gospel. Among them were Rev. Dr. John 
Smith, professor of the ancient'Janguages in Dartmouth college, Rev. Dr. 
M’Keen, the first president of Bowdoin college, Rev. James Miltimore, of 
Newbury, Massachusetts, and Rev. Dr. Asa Burton, of Thetford, Vt. 


* The following lines are an extract from a poem on the founding of Dartmouth college, by Mr. ‘Frisbie, 
of the first class: 


“ Forlorn, thus youthful Dartmouth trembling stood, 
Surrounded with inhospitable wood : 
No silken furs on her soft limbs to spread, 
No dome to screen her fair, defenceless head, 
On every side she cast her wishful eyes, 
Then humbly raised them to the pitying skies. 
Thence grace divine beheld her tender care, 
And bowed an ear, propitions to her prayer. 
Soon chang’d the scene ; the prospect shines more fair ; 
Joy lights all faces with a cheerful air ; 
The buildings rise, the-work appears alive, 
Pale fear expires, and languid hopes revive. 
Calm solitude, to liberal science kind, 
Sheds her soft influence on the studious mind ; 
Afflictions stand aloof; the heavenly powers 
Drop needful blessings in abundant showers. 


Thus Dartmouth, happy in her sylvan seat, 
Drinks the pure pleasures of her fair retreat, 
Her songs of praise in notes melodious rise, 
Like clouds of incense, to the listening skies ; 
Her God protects her with paternal care 
Frem ills destructive and each fatal snare; 
And may He still protect and she adore, 
Till heaven, and earth, and time shall be no more.” 
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In 1773 there were about seventy members of the church, of whom 
about fifty were members of the college and school. 

There was a second period of deep religious excitement in the college in 
the close of 1774, or beginning of 1775. In_ his narrative, after speaking 
of some efforts of the students and resolves of some whole classes for 
reformation, Dr. Wheelock adds,—‘“ And to this God seems to have further 
testified his approbation by pouring out a spirit of conviction upon a num- 
ber of the students of late, which, in a judgment of charity, has issued in 
saving effects in a number of instances: And I hope in God to see eviden- 
ces of the same effectual work in many others, who at present appear to 
have some real conviction of their perishing necessity of the renewing 
work of the Spirit of grace ; and hitherto the work has appeared to be very 
genuine, and the fruits of it very good.” 

The death of such a man as Dr. Wheelock is a most interesting event; 
we wish to see in what manner he meets the king of terrors, whom we also 
must meet. Although afflicted for years with the asthma, he yet ceased 
not to preach to his little flock, composed of his students and the neigh- 
boring villagers. When unable to walk, he was repeatedly carried to the 
chapel; and he sometimes cenducted public worship, seated in his chair 
in his own house. His prayer was granted, that he might not outlive his 
usefulness. After his strength, enfeebled by so many cares and labors, had 
been declining for about four years, he was seized with the epilepsy in 
January, 1779. ‘Though he recovered, so as to ride on horseback, yet, in 
April, he rapidly declined, and died on Saturday, April 24, 1779, in the 
68th year of his age. In the morning he was able, with assistance, to 
walk his room. But as he knew, that his end was near, his family were 
summoned at his request. Being asked by his wife what were his views of 
death he replied, ‘‘ I do not fear death with any amazement ;” and soon 
afterwards repeated the exulting words of the Psalmist, and of the Apostle : 
—‘* Though | walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear 
no evil; for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me :”— 
“T have a desire to depart and to be with Christ.” At his request a 
minister, who was present, now prayed, commending his departing spirit 
to God. He then uttered his final exhortation, ‘Oh, my family, be faithful 
unto death!” and immediately closed his eyes on all the objects of the 
earth. His immortal spirit fled, leaving impressed on the countenance of 
him, who slept in Jesus, a smile of peace. 

Dr. Wheelock was ‘‘of a middle stature and size, well proportioned, 
erect, and dignified. His features were prominent; his eyes a light blue 
and animated. His complexion was fair, and the general expression of his 
countenance pleasing and handsome. His voice was remarkably full, 
harmonious, and commanding.” 

Dr. Wheelock was twice married. His first wife, whom he married in 
April, 1735, was Mrs. Sarah Maltby, relict of Capt. William Maltby of 
New Haven, and daughter of Rev. John Davenport, of Stamford, Con- 
necticut. She died at Lebanon, November 18, 1746, aged 43. One of 
her daughters, Ruth, married Rev. William Patten, of Hartford. Tis 
second wife was Miss Mary Brinsmead of Milford, Connecticut. By 
her he had five children ;—Mary, who married professor Woodward, the 
first professor of mathematics in Dartmouth college ; Abigail, who married 
professor Ripley, the first professor of theology in Dartmouth college; 
John Wheelock, LL. D., the successor of his father, and president nearly 
forty years; Col. Eleazar Wheelock, and James Wheelock, Esq. His 
descendants live in different States of the Union, from Maine to Louisiana. 
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His grandson, Gen. Eleazar W. Ripley, distinguished in the war of 
1812, is now a member of congress from Louisiana; another grandson 
is the Rev. William Patten, D. D. late of Newport, R. I., now of Hartford, 
Conn.; another grandson still, Rev. James Wheelock, is a minister in 
Indiana; one of his granddaughters married Hon. Judah Dana, late a 
senator of the United States from Maine; another married Rev. William 
Allen, president of Bowdoin college; and another married Rev. James 
Marsh, president of Vermont university. 

Dr. Wheelock published a narrative of the Indian Charity school at 
Lebanon, 1762; A sermon at the ordination of Charles J. Smith in 1763; 
Narratives in several numbers from 1763 to 1771; Continuation of the 
narrative, 1773, to which is added an abstract of a mission to the Delaware 
Indians west of the Ohio, by M’Clure and Frisbie; A sermon on liberty 
of conscience, or no king but Christ in the church, 1775. His memoirs 
by Drs. M’Clure and Parish, were published in 1811, with extracts from 
his correspondence. 

Some of his religious views, as manifested by his manuscript notes of 
sermons, are the following. In a sermon on John iii. 5, on the renovation 
of the heart by the Spirit: “The subject is passitve;—the sinner is made 
poor ;—and owns, whenever it is done, that God has done it. And not 
only passive, but the greatest opposition to it, such as nothing but Omnipo- 
tence could conquer.”—‘‘ The sinner must see certain damnation before 
him, and no other possible way of escape, before he will comply.”— 
“Being born of water and the Spirit implies a new principle of life, 
and of course a change of all the propensities, inclinations and affections: 
these will all be, as the principle is.” 

In a sermon on Heb. ix. 18, he says, ‘‘God hardens whom he will, 
without giving any color of reason to impeach his justice or goodness, 
or doing any thing inconsistent with the greatest sincerity of love towards 
sinners.”’—‘‘ His will to harden sinners and to punish them has the same 
reason for it, as his actually doing it—their wilful blindness, obstinate 
impenitence, and resistance of the means of grace,”—as from Ex. vill. 
15, 32. Rom. i. 24. “It is not the decree of God, but the love, grace, 
and goodness of God, which are the means of hardening men, till God 
gives them up.” 

In a sermon on James, i. 13,’ he says, ‘God is not the author of any 
man’s sin;—he infuses not the evil, nor co-operates in the act as sin, 
yet he has decreed the sin, and thus makes Satan and wicked men sub- 
serve the great purposes of his glory.” ’ 

Very few of his sermons were written out at length, His manuscripts 
in general exhibit only short notes of the heads of his discourses, especially 
after the first few years of his settlement, when the pressure of a multitude 
of cares gave him little leisure for writing sermons. The following is an 
extract of a sermon on Ezek. xxii. 14, written in 1736, and which in its 
character is not unlike the sermon of president Edwards, of 1741, en- 
titled, “Sinners in the hands of an angry God.” It begins thus:— 
Sinners! you will find it another thing, when you come to stand it out 
against the fiery indignation and vengeance of your incensed God, when 
he comes to deal with your naked soul, and immediately execute his 
vindictive wrath and vengeance upon you; I say, another thing, than you 
do here to stand out and endure his’ thunderings from Mount Sinai. 
You have already stood many shocks of thunderings from thence. 'The 
fiery law of God has been again and again delivered to you; and you 
have been again and again told of the flaming sword of justice, that is 
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whetting, ready to execute the vengeance of an angry God upon you; 
but they, who have dispensed these things to you, have seemed to you as 
those that mocked, when they have told of the designs of the Almighty 
against you, and the swift destruction from his presence and from the 
glory of his power, which you are running amain down into. And I am 
afraid, I shall seem this day to you as a mocker, as I have heretofore 
seemed to many of you; else why have you not before now bestirred 
yourselves to flee from the destruction, which God threatens you with? 
And take it how you will, I will tell you plainly, what my errand to you 
this day is. I am come with a message from the King of kings, and that 
is importunately to urge upon you the question in our text, ‘can thine 
heart endure, or can thy ‘hand be strong in the day that God shall deal 
with you?’ And would to God I might, before I have done with you, 
bring you within the view of that mount, which burneth with fire,—that 
you might look into the pit of blackness and darkness, to which you are 
hasting, and see what God has ordained for you and what he will by and 
by do unto you, as sure as his name is Jehovah, unless you will be stirred 
up to flee from the destruction, which he threatens upon you.” The 
following is from the close of the sermon: ‘‘ How will your hearts endure 
when devils and damned spirits shall forever upbraid you with a neglect of 
the day and means of grace, that you had once an opportunity to have 
escaped these things, if you had not been wretchedly stupid and negligent; 
and how often will they tell you, while you are weeping, and wailing, 
and gnashing your teeth, uttering your bitter, though fruitless cries, 
screeches, and lamentations, ‘ Ah! these were things, that you were told 
of again and again, when you might have escaped them!’ I tel] you 
solemnly, I fear, that many of you are posting on amain the downward 
road to this amazing destruction; and it is well, if there be not some 
among you that have gray hairs, whom the devils have these many years 
expected in hell, knowing, that they have once and again easily prevailed 
with you to grieve away the Spirit of God, when it was striv’ng with you!” 
- In the Memoirs of Dr. Wheelock it is stated, that for his great labors 
eight or nine years as president of the college and school, professor of 
divinity, and pastor of the church in the college, he received no salary, 
his only compensation being a supply of provisions for his family. The 
legislature of New Hampshire, after the college was established, voted him 
one hundred pounds, and governor Wentworth granted him, December 19, 
1771, two hundred acres of land in Hanover, in consideration of his having 
made a donation of four hundred acres in Hanover to the college. The 
history of the affair is this. Benning Wentworth had given five hundred 
acres to the college, and the proprietors of the town had given Dr. Whee- 
lock four hundred acres, At the first meeting of the trustees, October 22, 
1770, they agreed with him, at his request, to exchange two hundred acres 
out of the five hundred for his four hundred acres. But this gift proving 
illegal, governor John Wentworth made the grant of the two hundred acres 
directly to Dr. Wheelock, who allowed the college to retain the four hun- 
dred, formerly agreed to be given for the same two hundred acres. This 
land, and other land, which he had purchased, Dr. Wheelock left to his 
children. He had also built him a house on his own land at the close of 
the year 1773, till which time he had lived in the hut, or store-house, as it 
was called, not being able to build for himself. Mr. Thornton, in a letter, 
July 22, 1774, says, “ I was glad to hear you had a comfortable habitation 
for your family ; and I can only repeat to you, that I shall, with great 
cheerfulness, assist you with what your occasions may require.” Dr. 
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Wheelock, in reply, acknowledges, that the private munificence of Mr. 
Thornton had been “the principal means of his support, since he left 
Connecticut ;”” stating also, in regard to his. private affairs, that for land 
purchased, and improvements on his own land, and for buildings, he was 
still in debt about two hundred and fifty pounds sterling. His patrimony 
in Connecticut and other property he afterwards sold for upwards of a 
thousand pounds. 

There is scarcely a name, which, for liberality and noble benevolence, 
deserves to be held in such honorable remembrance, as the name of JoHN 
Tuornton. He was a London merchant, living at Clapham, of large 
property, and most deeply interested and earnestly engaged in promoting 
the kingdom of Jesus Christ in the world. To Rev. John Newton, of Olney, 
he allowed two hundred pounds a year, that he might be hospitable and 
** help the poor and needy :” paying him in all about three hundred pounds. 
He made an annual payment for years of a hundred dollars to Samson 
Occom. To Dr. Wheelock for a long series of years he was abundantly 
liberal; and in fact, such was his confidence in him, that he authorized 
him to draw upon him for such sums as his private necessities might require. 

If it should be asked, ‘‘ what success attended the efforts of Dr. Wheelock 
to communicate the blessings of the gospel to the Indian nations?” it may 
be replied, that he accomplished something for their benefit, and that great 
and insuperable obstacles in the providence of God prevented him from 
accomplishing more. It was soon after he sent out missionaries into the 
wilderness, that the controversy with Great Britain blighted his fair and 
encouraging prospects. During the last four years of his hfe there was 
actual war, in which many of the Indian tribes acted with the enemy. 
Yet the Oneidans, to whom Mr. Kirkland was sent as a missionary, kept 
the hatchet buried during the whole revolutionary struggle, and by means 
of this mission probably were a multitude of the.frontier settlers saved from 
the tomahawk and the scalping knife. Thus is benevolent effort for the 
instruction and salvation of the savages amply rewarded even in this life. 
It is easy to see, that had our government expended ten or twenty thousand 
dollars in giving the miserable Seminole Indians the implements of agricul- 
ture and schools, and had afew missionaries been sent out to them, the 
expense of ten millions or more of dollars, the loss of many lives, and the 
desolation of the whole territory of East Florida would have been pre- 
vented. When will governments, when will the people learn, that benevo- 
lence is infinitely higher in dignity and worth, than greedy covetousness ; 
and that, although injustice may carry its point, it were vastly better for 
those, who succeed, were they defeated in their projects? What broken- 
hearted widow, what friendless orphan, what mourning, childless father 
would willingly exchange the life, whose loss is so bitterly deplored, for 
the possession of the whole of Florida? 

Some of the Indian youth under Dr. Wheelock became pious, and others 
made useful and important advances in knowledge. The following 1s an 
extract from the letter of a celebrated Indian, one of his scholars, to his 
son and successor, Dr. John Wheelock : the letter was written by colonel 
Joseph Brant, chief of the four confederate nations in Upper Canada :— 


“ Grand River, February 9, 1801. 
** Dear Sir, ; 
‘I receive an inexpressible satisfaction in hearing from you, that 
you have taken my sons under your protection ; and also to find, that you 
yet retain a strong remembranee of our ancient friendship. For my part, 
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nothing can ever efface from my memory the persevering attention, your 
revered father paid to my education, when I was in the place my sons now 
are. Though I wasan unprofitable pupil in some respects; yet my worldly 
affairs have been much benefited by the instruction I there received. I 
hope my children may reap greater advantages under your care, both with 
respect to their future as well as their worldly welfare. The reason, that 
induced me to send them to be instructed under your care, is the assur- 
ance I had, that their morals and education would be there more strictly 
attended to, than at any other place, I know of. The steady friendship, 
you do me the honor to assure me of, is what, from numberless obligations, 
I doubly owe your family on my part; and I beg leave to assure you, that 
until death I remain your sincere friend.” 


i 

This is a remarkable letter, coming from an Indian, who was not long a 
member of Moor’s school. ‘Two other Indians, Occom and Johnson, were 
acceptable preachers, and their manuscript sermons are as well written, as 
those of many of their white brethren. It isnot easy to calculate the good, 
that may have been done by these Indians. A minister wrote from Canada in 
1800,—“ Col. Brant greatly encourages civilization and Christianity.” So 
that the instruction of Brant may have had an important bearing on the 
welfare, present and future, of hundreds of Indians. 

But were nothing accomplished for their benefit, yet the zeal, which 
chiefly sought their good, reared up a venerable institution of science, in 
which many strong minds have been disciplined and made to grow 
stronger, and nerved for professional toils and public labors, and in which 
hundreds of ministers have been nurtured for the church of Christ. 

For enlarged views and indomitable energy, and persevering and most 
arduous toils, and for the great results of his labors in the cause of religion 
and learning, perhaps no man in America is more worthy of being held in 
honor than Eveazar Wuerexock. In an age, too, of eminent piety, he 
ranked high amongst the good and devoted servants of Jesus Christ. 
Amidst all the excellencies of his character doubtless he had his imperfec- 
tions. Meeting with enemies to his plans and opposers of his measures, 
subjected frequently to unmerited reproach, it was sometimes with an 
impatient spirit, that he encountered opposition, and his rebukes were 
occasionally severe. Open, frank, and unsuspicious, he was keenly 
touched by the ingratitude of his parishioners and of some of the scholars, 
whom he had patronized, especially if they thwarted him in his dear and 
important projects. He felt the full burden of his multiplied cares. In 
his private journal of 1777, he writes, that, being ‘on the verge of the 
grave, he was oppressed with a weight of cares, of many kinds, enough 
for an angel.” 

In contemplating his character, some of its prominent traits may now be 
brought under consideration, 

1. He had large and extensive views for the advancement of the king- 
dom of Christ. The wretched condition of the American Indians, igno- 
rant, though in the neighborhood of Christians, of the gospel of salvation, 
affected his heart, and he formed the plan of giving them the light from 
heaven. For this purpose he determined to draw as many of the Indian 
young men from their roving habits in the wilderness, as possible, and 
train them in a well-regulated school to be schoolmasters and preachers of 
the gospel to their red brethren. The schoolmaster and the preacher ! 
these he deemed essential instruments in converting savages into enlight- 
ened Christians. And what other instruments can accomplish the work ? 
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The untutored mind will be sensual, dark, ferocious; even the highest 
degree of civilization, without the knowledge and the reception of the pure 
gospel of Jesus Christ, will leave the mind a prey to corrupt, disquieting, 
desolating passions, as has been witnessed most deplorably in unbelieving, 
Catholic France, as well as in other countries of Europe and America. 

As our Indians are now chiefly removed from the States of the Union, 
and congregated on the west side of the Mississippi, the intelligent benevo- 
lence, which seeks their highest welfare, will make strenuous efforts to 
give them competent schoolmasters and faithful preachers of the gospel. 
If circumstances shall soon compel them to be stationary, instead of migra- 
tory, they will become cultivators of the soil, and thus the instruments, 
employed for their good, will have tenfold power. As we have gained the 
rich lands, from which they have been removed, it is to be hoped, that our 
government, by its sense of justice as well of benevolence, will aim to pro- 
mote the civilization and Christianization of the unhappy tribes of the 
West. Assuredly it must be in the power of our government to prohibit 
the introduction, from the States, of spirituous liquors amongst them, and to 
encourage their change of habits from the uncertain pursuit of game to the 
cultivation of the ground, which fails not to reward abundantly the toil 
that cultures it. A constant course of kindness towards them is demanded 
by a regard to the safety of the frontier settlers. 

When experience had taught Dr. Wheelock the inexpedience of relying 
on his Indian pupils, unless accompanied in the. wilderness, and superin- 
tended by white missionaries, he formed the plan of enlarging his school 
into a college, that he might rear up a multitude of young men, well quali- 
fied to execute his purposes of benevolence. If Dartmouth college has 
been a nursery of science and a blessing to our country, this must be 
ascribed to the pious zeal and enlarged views of Dr. Wheelock, seeking 
in the most effectual manner to advance amongst the red heathen the king- 
dom of our Lord Jesus Christ. Thus often bas piety enriched the commu- 
nity with the most valuable institutions. 

2. He adopted wise measures for the accomplishment of his plans. 
When his school commenced, he sought in every direction, from indi- 
viduals at home and abroad and from the provincial governments, the 
charities, required for the support of the Indian youth. The sending of 
Samson Occom to Great Britain for the collection of moneys was a master- 
stroke of policy, although perhaps this was done at the suggestion of Mr. 
Whitefield, who also urged Dr. Wheelock himself to proceed to England. 

Lest his integrity should be questioned and the fountains of public 
benevolence be in consequence dried up, he procured the appointment of 
trustees, both in Connecticut and in England, who should inspect his 
accounts, and attest his disinterestedness. His correspondence was most 
extensive. His narratives, printed from time to time, made the world 
acquainted with his operations, with his receipts and expenditures, and the 
prospects of usefulness from his school. The establishment of a college 
was indispensable in order most effectually, in the wisest and best manner, 
to promote the objects, which he had in view. His school having been long 
a well-known institution, its removal to some other place and conversion 
into a college was a matter of deep interest to the settlers and owners of 
land in different parts of the country, which enabled Dr. Wheelock to 
obtain liberal offers from various towns for its establishment in them.* 


* Among his correspondents, whose letters are preserved, were John Thornton, Esq. : Rev. Messrs. White- 
field, Gifford, and Erskine ; presidents Burr, Davies, Edwards, Clap, and Stiles; Rev. David and John 
Brainerd; governors Livingston and Wentworth ; Gen. P, Lyman; Rev. Messrs. Buel, Bellamy, W. Ten- 
nent, Solomon Williams, T, Edwards, and 8. Kirkland. 
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3. Dr. Wheelock was persevering, and incessant in labor, He early 
placed one great object before him, and on that one great object he kept 
fixed his undivided attention for nearly half a century. There was with 
him no vacillation, no wavering in his purpose, no distracting views to 
relax the energy of his zeal. It is not easy to describe the variety of his 
cares and the extent of his toils. In Lebanon for thirty-four years he had 
the charge of a parish. His school, in its various interests, required his 
incessant watchfulness and effort. Indians were to be drawn from the 
wilderness, and superintended in their daily conduct ; a teacher procured ; 
provision to be made for the supply of their wants from public or private 
charity from year to year; accounts to be kept and submitted to the trus- 
tees; missionaries to be educated, and sent out into the wilderness, and 
there supported. And when he removed to Hanover, his labors were 
doubled. ‘The two institutions, the school and the college, were ever kept 
distinct ; in both he was a teacher; of both he was the chief governor. 
He had houses to build, mills to erect, and lands to clear up and cultivate. 
He was also the preacher of the college and the village. It is no wonder, 
that under the weight of such labors and amidst the vexations of a multitude 
of minute affairs, he should sometimes find himself heavily oppressed. Yet 
he wished not for repose in this world. He desired to toil, so long as it 
should please his great Master to continue him on the earth, and then to 
enter into rest. 

4, He was an excellent and faithful minister and an eloquent preacher. 
Not that he was a writer of polished and elegant sermons. The occupa- 
tion of his time by other cares would not allow of this. But he plainly and 
with almost unequalled success preached the great doctrines of the gospel 
for nearly half a century. Many were the converts, in different parts of 
_the country, under his preaching. ‘Thousands hung upon his lips. The 

testimony of Dr. Trumbull to his eloquence has already been quoted. 
Though he knew how to deal in terror; yet he had a most attracting, 
winning address, and his heart loved to dwell upon the grace and mercy 
of the Redeemer, and to invite sinners to believe in his name and to accept 
his free salvation. The circumstance of his being followed in Boston from 
the meeting-house by a crowd of children, who begged him to give them a 
word of exhortation, is a most touching scene, and a proof that his manner 
was tender, affectionate, and most winning. 

A learned and elegant writer on subjects of deep importance is to be 
regarded as a public benefactor ; but much more so is he to be regarded, 
who with the tongue of eloquence toils incessantly to bring divine truth to 
bear upon the consciences and hearts of the ignorant, the sinful, and the 
perishing, and who establishes seminaries, in which are reared up the 
laborers, who shall toil in the wide field of the world, already ‘ white unto 
the harvest.” 

5. Dr. Wheelock was of a cheerful and pleasant temper, and manifested 
much urbanity in his deportment. Yet the multitude and weight of his 
affairs, combined with the occasional gloom of hypochondria, sometimes 
extorted from him groans. He had a most delicate sense of propriety. 
His numerous acquaintances he always received in the most cordial and 
hospitable manner. His friends were bound to him by the strongest ties. 
He used to say, that he abhorred that religious profession, ‘‘ which was not 
marked with good manners.” 

6. In his government of his school and college Dr. Wheelock combined 
great patience and kindness with the energy of necessary and indispensa- 
ble discipline. It was no small labor to tame the ferocity of the Indian 
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youth and to reduce them to submission. When for a flagrant fault such 
a youth was to be corrected by his preceptor, Dr. Wheelock was usually 
present to witness the punishment, and to add his solemn and kind admo- 
nition, He was generally obeyed from affection; but he knew how, by 
severe rebuke, to overawe the offender. The incorrigible he removed, lest 
they should contaminate others. 

7. In the last place, he was a man of faith and prayer. 

He believed in God’s word and relied on his promise. Amidst diffi- 
culties, he never desponded, for he was satisfied that he was engaged in a 
good work, which God approved, and he felt assured therefore of the 
divine blessing. He had an unshaken confidence in the great Jehovah. 
To him, in obedience to his command, he made continually his supplica- 
tion, and sought his benediction on his labors. Before setting out on a 
journey, he always prayed with his family and students. He often set 
apart certain seasons for prayer. A concert of prayer, when two of his 
missionaries were going out to the Ohio, was proposed by him to them and 
his pupils,—that ‘‘ beside daily remembrance of one another at the throne 
of grace, they might spend special seasons, Saturday and Sabbath evenings, 
between 6 and 7 o’clock, in prayer to God for his protection, presence, and 
blessing upon them, and on all missionaries, gone to proclaim salvation to 
the heathen.” 

Knowing the power of prayer, he says, at the close of his Jast narrative, 
in 1775,—‘‘I believe I have found the benefit of the prayers of many of 
the lovers of Zion for this institution, and I earnestly bespeak the continu- 
ance of them, that God would graciously perfect what is yet wanting, and 
build it up for the glory of his own great name.” For/all colleges Chris- 
tians may well incessantly pray. 

His last act was an act of prayer, before uttering his final words, ‘“‘Oh, 
my family, be faithful unto death.” It cannot be doubted, that he was 
faithful, and has gone to inherit the promised reward in heaven. On his 
monument, as on that of the martyr, Polycarp of Smyrna, might well be 
engraven a circular wreath or crown of olive-leaves, to denote his immortal 
crown ; and well may the words of Christ to the church of Smyrna come 
with force to the heart of every reader of this memoir,—‘‘ BE THOU FAITH- 


FUL UNTO DEATH, AND I WILL GIVE THEE A CROWN OF LIFE!” 


A BRIEF HISTORY 
OF THE 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
IN THE UNITED STATES, AT PRINCETON, 


[By Samuel Miller, D. D., one of the Professors. } 


Tue importance of the union of piety and learning in the holy ministry, is 
one of those radical principles of ecclesiastical wisdom, which the experience 
of ages has served more and more to confirm. If the priests’ lips were of old to 
keep knowledge ; if the ministers of the gospel are bound to feed the people with 
knowledge and with understanding ; then nothing can be plainer than that igno- 
rance, or small and indigested knowledge is, next to the wantoof piety, one of 
the most serious defects in a candidate for the sacred office. It is equally plain, 
that if this great concern be properly directed, especially if it be directed with 
order and uniformity, it must be attended to by the church herself. That which 
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is left to individual enterprise and caprice, may sometimes be well managed, 
but will seldom be managed in any two cases alike. Besides, unless the church 
take this matter into her own hands, she cannot inspect and contro] the educa- 
tion which her candidates for the holy ministry receive. Her most precious 
fountains may be poisoned without her being able to apply an effectual remedy. 
No church, therefore, which neglects the proper education of her ministers, 
can be considered as faithful, either to her own most vital interests, or to the 
honor of her divine Head and Lord. 

Impressed with these solemn convictions, a number of the ministers and other 
members of the Presbyterian church, long before the establishment of their 
seminary, deeply lamented the want of such an institution, and saw with much 
pain, the extreme disadvantages under which their candidates for the ministry 
labored, in pursuing their theological studies. They saw young men, with very 
small previous acquirements in literature and science, after devoting only twelve 
or eighteen months, and in some instances, much less, to the study of theology ; 
and even for that short time, almost wholly without suitable helps, taking on 
themselves the most. weighty and responsible of all offices. | 

They saw, at the same time, the “ Reformed Dutch Church,” the “ Associate 
Reformed Church,” and the descendants of the venerable Puritans in New 
England, all going before them in an honorable and successful career of exer- 
tion, to remove these disadvantages and to establish seminaries for the instruc- 
tion of their candidates for the ministry: and they perceived, that, unless the 
Presbyterian church should imitate their example, while other denominations 
rose and flourished, and became the means of extensive blessings to their 
country, she must inevitably decline, and fall into a state of discouraging weak- 
ness, inferiority, and comparative uselessness. 

Accordingly, after long waiting, and after much counsel and prayer, the 
proposal to establish a theological seminary for the Presbyterian church, was 
first introduced into the general assembly, during the sessions of that body in 
May, A. D. 1809. It was introduced in form of an overture or proposal from 
the presbytery of Philadelphia. This overture was so far countenanced by the 
assembly as to be referred to a select committee, who, after due deliberation on 
the subject, brought in the following report, which, being read, was adopted, 
and became the act of the assembly, in the following words, viz. 


“The committee appointed on the subject of a theological school, overtured 
from the presbytery of Philadelphia, report, 

“That three modes of compassing this important object have presented them- 
selves to their consideration. 

“The first is, to establish one great school, in some convenient place near the 
centre of the bounds of our church. 

“The second is, to establish two such schools, in such places as may best 
accommodate the northern and southern division of the church. 

“'The third is, to establish such a school within the bounds of each of the 
synods. In this case, your committee suggest the propriety of leaving it to 
each synod to direct the mode of forming the school, and the place where it 
shall be established. 

“The advantages attending the first of the proposed modes, are, that it would 
be furnished with larger funds, and therefore, with a more extensive library and 
a greater number of professors. The system of education pursued in it would 
therefore be more extensive, and more perfect: the youth educated in it would 
also become more united in the same views, and contract an early and lasting 
friendship for each other; circumstances which would not fail of promoting 
harmony and prosperity in the church. The disadvantages attending this mode 
would be, principally, those derived from the distance of its position from the 
extremities of the Presbyterian bounds, 

* The advantages attending the second of the proposed modes and the disad- 
vantages, will readily suggest themselves, from a comparison of this with the 
other two. 

“The advantages which would attend the third, to wit, the establishment of 
theological schools by the respective synods, would be the following. The local 
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situation of the respective schools would be peculiarly convenient for the several 
parts of a country so extensive, as that for the benefit of which they were 
designed. The inhabitants having the seminaries brought near to them would 
feel a peculiar interest in their prosperity, and may be rationally expected to 
contribute much more liberally than to any single school or even to two.—The 
synods, also, having the immediate care of them, and directing, either in person 
or by delegation, all their concerns, would feel a similar interest and would 
probably be better pleased with a system formed by themselves, and therefore 
peculiarly suited to the wishes and interests of the several parts of the church 
immediately under their direction. Greater efforts, therefore, may be expected 
from ministers and people, to promote the prosperity of these schools, than of 
any other. ‘The disadvantages of this mode would be, the inferiority of the funds ; 
a smaller number of professors ; a smaller library, and a more limited system of 
education in each. The students, also, as now, would be strangers to each other. 

“Should the last of these modes be adopted, your committee are of the 
opinion, that every thing pertaining to the erection and conduct of each school, 
should be left to the direction of the respective synods. If either of the first, 
the whole should be subject to the control of the general assembly. 

* Your committee also suggest, that, in the former of these cases, the funds 
for each school should be raised within the bounds of the synod within which it 
was stationed. In the latter, they should be collected from the whole body of 
the church. 

“Your committee, therefore, submit the following resolution, to wit: 

“ Resolved, that the above plans be submitted to all the presbyteries within 
the bounds of the general assembly, for their consideration ; and that they be 
careful to send up to the next assembly, at their sessions in May, 1810, their 
opinions on the subject.” ‘ 

Agreeably to this resolution, the three alternate plans which it contemplates, 
were sent down to all the presbyteries, to be considered and decided upon by 
them. 

At the meeting of the next general assembly, in May, 1810, the presbyteries 
were called upon to state what they had respectively done with respect to the 
recommendation of the last assembly, relative to the establishment of a theolo- 
gical school. The reports from the several presbyteries on this subject, having 
been read, were referred to a select committee to consider and report on the 
same. This committee made a report which being read and amended, was 
adopted, as follows,. viz.— 

“The committee, after maturely deliberating on the subject committed to 
them, submit to the assembly the following results. 

“J. It is evident, that not only a majority of the presbyteries which have 
reported on this subject, but also a majority of all the presbyteries under the 
care of this assembly, have expressed a decided opinion in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a theological school or schools in our church. 

“II. It appears to the committee, that although according to the statement 
already reported to the assembly, there is an equal number of presbyteries in 
favor of the first plan which contemplates a single school for the whole church; _ 
and in favor of the third plan, which contemplates the erection of a school in 
each synod ; yet, as several of the objections made to the first plan, are founded 
entirely on misconception,* and will be completely obviated by developing the 
details of that plan; it seems fairly to follow that there is a greater amount of 
presbyterial suffrage in favor of a single school, than of any other plan. 

“TIT. Under these circumstances, the committee are of opinion, that, as much 
light has been obtained, from the reports of presbyteries, on this subject, as 
would be likely to result from a renewal of the reference; that no advantage 


* Some of the presbyteries objected to a single theological seminary, for the whole church, because they 
apprehended that, if this plan were adopted, every presbytery would become thereby bound to send all 
their candidates to study in it, however inconvenient or expensive it might be. Others were fearful, that 
the professors, in such a seminary, if they were not formally empowered to license candidates to Sei 
the gospel, might’ be clothed with powers out of which such an abuse would naturally grow, thereby 
endangering both the purity and peace of the church, and giving to a few men very dangerous influence. 
It was for the purpose of obviating these, and other objections to a single seminary, that the sixth, seventh 
and eighth resolutions, in a subsequent page, were adopted by the general assembly. 
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will probably arise from further delay in this important concern ; but, on the 
contrary, much serious inconvenience and evil; that the present general assem- 
bly is bound to attempt to carry into execution some one of the plans proposed ; 
and that the first plan, appearing to have, on the whole, the greatest share of 
public sentiment in its favor, ought, of course, to be adopted. 

“IV. Your committee, therefore, recommend, that the present general assem- 
bly declare its approbation and adoption of this plan, and immediately commence 
a course of measures for carrying it into execution, as promptly and extensively 
as possible ; and, for this purpose they recommend to the assembly the adoption 
of the following resolutions, viz.— 

“Resolved 1. That the state of our churches, the loud and affecting calls of 
destitute frontier settlements, and the laudable exertions of various Christian 
denominations around us, all demand, that the collected wisdom, piety and zeal 
of the Presbyterian church, be, without delay, called into action, for furnishing 
the church with a larger supply of able and faithful ministers, 

“2. That the general assembly will, in the name of the Great Head of the 
church, immediately attempt to establish a seminary for securing to candidates 
for the ministry more extensive and efficient theological instruction, than they 
have heretofore enjoyed. The local situation of this seminary is hereafter to be 
determined. 

“3. That in this seminary, when completely organized, there shall be, at 
least, three professors; who shall be elected by and hold their offices during 
the pleasure of the general assembly ; and who shall give a regular course of 
instruction in divinity, in oriental and biblical literature, and in ecclesiastical 
history and church government, and on such other subjects as may be deemed 
necessary. It being, however, understood, that, until sufficient funds can be 
obtained for the complete organization and support of the proposed seminary, 
a smaller number of professors than three may be appointed to commence the 
business of instruction. 

“4, That exertions be made to provide stch an amount of funds for this sem- 
inary, as will enable its conductors to afford gratuitous instruction, and, where 
it is necessary, gratuitous support, to all such students as may not themselves 
possess adequate pecuniary means. 

“5. That the Rev. Doctors Green, Woodhull, Romeyn and Miller, the Rev. 
Messrs. Archibald Alexander, James Richards, and Amzi Armstrong, be a com- 
mittee to digest and prepare a plan of a theological seminary ; embracing in 
detail the fundamental principles of the institution, together with regulations 
for guiding the conduct of the instructors and the students ; and prescribing the 
best mode of visiting, controlling, and supporting the whole system. This plan 
to be reported to the next general assembly. 

“6, That, as filling the church with a learned and able ministry, without a 
corresponding portion of real piety, would be a curse to the world, and an 
offence to God and his people; so the general assembly think it their duty to 
state, that, in establishing a seminary for training up ministers, it is their earnest 
desire to guard, as far as possible, against so great an evil. And they do hereby 
solemnly pledge themselves to the churches under their care, that in forming, 
and carrying into execution the plan of the proposed seminary, it will be their 
endeavor to make it, under the blessing of God, a nursery of vital piety, as 
well as of sound theological learning: and to train up persons for the ministry, 
who shall be lovers, as well as defenders of the truth as it is in Jesus; friends 
of revivals of religion ; and a blessing to the church of God. 

“7. That as the constitution of our church guarantees to every presbytery 
the night of judging of its own candidates for licensure and ordination ; so the 
assembly think it proper to state, most explicitly, that every presbytery and 
synod, will, of course, be at full liberty, to countenance the proposed plan or 
not, at pleasure ; and to send their students to the projected seminary, or keep 
them, as heretofore, within their own bounds, as they may think most conducive 
to the prosperity of the church. 

“8. That the professors in the seminary shall not, in any case, be considered 
as having a right to license candidates to preach the gospel; but that all such 


candidates shall be remitted to their respective presbyteries to be licensed, as 
heretofore.” 
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After adopting this plan of the seminary, the general assembly which met in 
1811, did little more than take measures for collecting funds for the proposed 
institution, by appointing a number of agents in all the synods for that purpose ; 
who were instructed to proceed with as little delay, and as much energy, as 
possible, and to report to the assembly of the next year. They also appointed 
a committee to confer with the trustees of the college of New Jersey, at 
Princeton, respecting any facilities and privileges which the said trustees might 
be disposed to give to a theological seminary, if located in Princeton. 

At the meeting of the next assembly, in May, 1812, the location of the semi- 
nary was fixed at Princeton, in New Jersey ; a board of directors was elected ; 
and the Rey. Archibald Alexander, D. D., a native of Virginia, for some time 
president of Hampden Sidney college, and at that time pastor of the third Pres- 
byterian church in Philadelphia, was appointed professor of didactic and polemic 
theology. On the last Tuesday of June, following, the board of directors held 
their first meeting, at Princeton. On the 12th day of August, of the same year, 
the board of directors met again, and Dr. Alexander, the professor elect, was 
solemnly inaugurated, and entered on the duties of his office. The number of 
students at the opening of the institution, on the day last mentioned, was three. 

At the meeting of the assembly, in May, 1813, the number of students had 
increased to eight. By this assembly, the Rey. Samuel Miller, D. D., a native 
of the State of Delaware, and, at the time of his election, pastor of the first 
Presbyterian church in the city of New York, was elected professor of. eccle- 
siastical history and church government, and was inaugurated by the board: of 
directors on the 29th of September following. By this assembly also, the loca- 
tion of the seminary in Princeton, which had been before temporary, was now 
made permanent. 

The general assembly which met in May, 1815, taking into consideration the 
great inconveniences resulting to the institution from the want of suitable 
apartments for the recitations, and other exercises of the seminary ; and more 
especially the numerous privations, and even danger to their health, to which 
the students were subjected by the want of convenient places -of lodging ; 
determined to erect a public edifice in Princeton, which should contain all the 
public apartments indispensably necessary for the present, and also. lodging- 
rooms for the comfortable accommodation of the pupils. Accordingly, this 
edifice was commenced in the autumn of that year; was first occupied by the 
professors and students in the autumn of 1817, when about one half of the 
apartments were prepared for their reception; and was soon afterwards com- 
pleted. This building is of stone ; one hundred and fifty feet in length, fifty in 
breadth, and four stories high, including the basement story. It has been 
admired by all who have seen it, as a model of neat, and tasteful, and, at the 
same time, of plain, economical, and remarkably solid workmanship. Besides 
the apartments necessary for the library, the recitations, the refectory estab- 
lishment, and the accommodation of the steward and his family, this edifice will 
furnish lodgings for about eighty pupils. 

During the first year after the establishment of the seminary, the professor 
of didactic and polemic theology, besides his own appropriate duties, discharged, 
as far as practicable, those also pertaining to the professorship of oriental and 
biblical literature. And on the appointment of a second professor, in 1813, they 
divided the whole course of instruction, prescribed by the plan of the seminary, 
between them. But the assembly which met in May, 1820, finding that the 
health of the professor of didactic and polemic theology, as well as his other 
duties, did not admit of his longer continuing to conduct the instruction in the 
original languages of Scripture, resolved to authorize the professors to appoint 
an assistant teacher of those languages. And to this office, Mr. Charles Hodge, 
then a licentiate, under the care. of the presbytery of Philadelphia, but since 
ordained to the work of the gospel ministry, and a member of the presbytery of 
New Brunswick, was soon afterwards accordingly appointed. By the assembly 
which met in 1822, he was elected professor of “ oriental and biblical literature,” 
and was solemnly inaugurated in the following September. 

Professor Hodge, soon after his appointment to the office of professor of 
oriental and biblical literature, with the consent of the board of directors, visited 
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Europe ; and, after spending some time in Great Britain and France, devoted 
himself more particularly to biblical studies in the universities of Berlin and 
Halle. He was absent about two years. , 3 

The general assembly which met at Pittsburgh, in the year 1835, appointed 
two new professors, viz.: the Rey. John Breckinridge, D. D., a native of Ken- 
tucky, and for several preceding years corresponding secretary of the general 
assembly’s board of education, to be “ professor of pastoral theology”; and Mr. 
Joseph Addison Alexander, A. M., of Princeton, to be “associate professor of 
oriental and biblical literature.’ Dr. Breckinridge accepted his appointment, 
and was inaugurated on the 26th of September following. Mr. Alexander 
declined accepting his appointment to a professorship, for the present, and 
preferred occupying the place of instructor in that department, at least fora 
time. It is hoped that he will, ultimately consent, formally and officially, to 
occupy, as he does now, virtually, the place to which he was chosen. Mr. 
Alexander enjoyed, prior to his entering on the duties of instructor in the insti- 
tution, very gratifying opportunities of extensive travel in Great Britain, and on 
the continent of Europe ; and of study in the universities of Halle and Berlin. 

The following rules for regulating elections of directors and professors of the 
seminary, were adopted by the general assembly, in 1812. 

“1, When the assembly shall proceed to the election of directors of the 
theological seminary, the clerk shall call on the members severally, to nominate 
any number of persons, not exceeding the number to be elected, if he shall 
think it expedient to make any nomination. 

“2. When the members have been severally called upon in the order of the 
roll, to make a nomination, agreeably to the above rule, the names of the 
persons nominated shall be immediately read by the clerk for the information 
of the members, and on the day following the assembly shall proceed to elect, 
by ballot, the whole number of directors to be chosen. 

“3. Two members shall be appointed to take an account of the votes given 
for the candidates nominated for directors, and to report .to the assembly the 
number of votes for each of the said candidates, who have a plurality of votes, 
who shall be declared duly elected :—but if the whole number to be elected, 
should not be elected, and two or more of the candidates should have an equal 
number of votes, then, in that case, the house shall proceed to elect from the 
nomination a sufficient number to complete the board; and snall continue to 
vote in this manner, until the full number specified by the constitution of the 
seminary be completed. 

“4, When the votes shall have been counted, and the requisite number of 
directors shall have been elected, in the manner above specified, the moderator 
shall announce to the assembly the names of those persons who shall appear to 
have the highest number of votes, and are thus elected. 

“5. Whenever a professor, or professors are to be elected, the assembly, by a 
vote, shall determine the day when said election shall be held; which day shall 
be at least two days after the above determination has been made. Immediately 
after the vote fixing the day has passed, the assembly shall have a season for 
special prayer, for direction in the choice. The election, in all cases, shall be 
made by ballot. The ballots having been counted by two members previously 
appointed, they shall report a statement of said votes to the moderator ; and in 
case there shall appear to be an equal number of votes for any two or more 
candidates, the assembly shall proceed, either immediately, or at some subse- 
quent period of their sessions, to a new election. The choice being made, it 
shall be announced to the assembly by the moderator.” ws 

The theological seminary, though located in Princeton, is altogether inde- 
pendent of the college located in the same town, and separate from it. No 
officer of the one is, as such, an officer of the other. There is, in fact, no con- 
nection whatever between the two institutions, excepting what arises out of 
certain articles of agreement between the trustees of the college, and the 
general assembly, formed in 1812; in virtue of which the theological students 
for a short time, boarded at the refectory, and lodged in some of the spare rooms 
of the college ; and in consequence of which also, for about four years, the 
lectures and recitations of the seminary were conducted in the public rooms of 
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the college. Every thing’ of this kind, of course, terminated, when the public 
edifice of the seminary was opened for the reception of its students. And of 
these articles, the only one of which the theological seminary has availed itself, 
for several years past, or is likely ever again to avail itself, is that which gives 
to the students of the seminary the use of the college library, which consists of 
about 7,000 volumes. This article is in the following words :— 

“The trustees grant to the professors and pupils of the theological seminary, 
the free use of the college library ; subject to such rules as may be adopted for 
the preservation of the books, and the good order of the same.” Aw 

There has been a slow, but steady increase of the number of students in the 
seminary, from the opening of the first session until the present time. It began, 
as we have seen, with three. It has since risen gradually to.one hundred and 
thirty, which may be regarded as the present average number. ‘The ‘whole 
number of students who have belonged to the institution, from its commence- 
ment, is nearly one thousand. Of these forty have engaged in the work of 
foreign missions. A number more have in view, and are. preparing for, the 
same field of labor. Considerably above one hundred and fifty have been 
engaged in domestic missions. ‘The remainder who survive, are, or have been 
pastors of ¢hurches; and a large portion of those who employed the first years 
of their ministry in missionary labor, have since been settled in pastoral charges. 

This institution, it will be seen, is a creature of the general assembly of the 
Presbyterian church, and governed, in all respects, by the constitution framed 
for it by that body. The following regulations it is of importance should ‘be 
known by all who may contemplate entering the seminary. 

“ Hvery student, applying for admission, shall produce satisfactory testimo- 
nials, that he possesses good natural talents, and is of a prudent and discreet 
deportment; that he is in full communion with some regular church; that he 
has passed through a regular course of academical study ; or, wanting this, he 
shall submit himself to an examination in regard to the branches of literature 
taught in such a course. 

“ Hvery student, before he takes his standing in the seminary, shall subscribe 
the following declaration, viz. ‘Deeply impressed with a sense of the impor- 
tance of improving in knowledge, prudence and piety, in my preparation for the 
gospel ministry, | solemnly promise, in a reliance on divine grace, that I will 
faithfully and diligently attend on all the instructions of this seminary ; and 
that I will conscientiously and vigilantly observe all the rules and regulations 
specified in the plan for its instruction and government, so far as the same 
relate to the students; and that I will obey all ‘the lawful requisitions, and 
readily yield to al] the wholesome admonitions of the professors and directors 
of the seminary, while I shall remain a member of it.’ 

“There shall be three vacations in the seminary every year. The spring 
vacation to continue six weeks; the fall vacation six weeks; and the winter 
vacation two weeks. The vacations to commence at such times as the board of 
directors shall deem most expedient.” 

The board have accordingly ordered the following arrangement :—the spring 
vacation to commence the first week in May; the fall vacation the Monday 
evening preceding the last Wednesday in September ; and the winter vacation 
on the Monday preceding the first Tuesday in February. 

“The period of continuance in the seminary, shall, in no case, be less than 
three years, previously to an examination for a certificate of approbation. But 
students may enter the seminary, and enjoy the course of instruction for a 
shorter time than’ three years, provided they, in all other respects, submit to the 
laws of the seminary, of which facts they may receive a written declaration 
from the professors. 

“There shall be an examination of all the pupils of the seminary, at every 
stated meeting of the board of directors. Those pupils who shall have regularly 
and diligently studied for three years, shall be admitted to an examination on 
the whole course of instruction in the institution. All examinations shall be 
conducted by the professors, in the presence of the directors, or a committee of 
them. Every director present shall be at liberty, during the progress of any 
examination, or.after the same shall have been closed by the professors, to put 
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to any pupil such questions as he shall deem proper. Every pupil that shall 
have passed his final examination to the satisfaction of the directors present, 
shall receive a certificate of the same, signed by the professors, with which he 
shall be remitted to the presbytery under whose care he is placed, to be dis- 
posed of as such presbytery shall direct. ‘Those who do not pass a satisfactory 
examination, shall remain a longer space in the seminary.” 


The following is the course of study in the seminary. 

Third class, or First year.—Hebrew Language ; Exegetical study of the 
Scriptures ; Biblical Criticism ; Biblical Antiquities ; Introduction to the study 
of the Scriptures ; Mental and Moral Science ; Evidences of Natural and 
Revealed Religion; Sacred Rhetoric ; Sacred Chronology; Biblical History. 

Second year.—Exegetical study of the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures con- 
tinued ; Didactic Theology ; Ecclesiastical History ; Missionary Instruction. 

Third year.—Exegetical study of the Scriptures continued ; Polemic Theo- 
logy ; Church Government; Pastoral Theology ; Composition and‘ Delivery of 
Sermons. 


The Library of the seminary was commenced soon after the commencement 
of the institution. One of the earliest and most liberal contributors to its for- 
mation, was the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, the first president of the board of 
directors, and one of the most prominent and active of the original founders of 
the seminary. As a memorial of his zealous and eminent services, it was called 
the Green Library. This collection of books may now be estimated at about 
six thousand volumes, and is annually increasing. When the synod of the 
Associate Reformed Church, a few years ago, voted to become united with the 
Presbyterian church, it also voted to deposit its library in the theological semi- 
nary at Princeton, for the use of that institution forever. That library having 
been chiefly collected in Great Britain, by the Rev. Dr. John M. Mason, one 
of the most distinguished ornaments of the Associate Reformed Church, and, 
for many years, the principal professor in her theological seminary ;—it was 
thought proper to give this collection of books his name. Accordingly, soon 
after it was deposited in Princeton, it received, and has since been known by 
the name of the Mason Library. The number of volumes in this library may 
be estimated at near four thousand. 

These two libraries are kept perfectly distinct. This is proper in itself; and 
is the rather necessary, because that portion of the Associate Reformed Church 
which refused to acquiesce in the union with the Presbyterian church, has com- 
ae a suit at law for the recovery of the Mason Library, which is still 
pending. 

The funds of the theological seminary at Princeton are not large. They 
have never been adequate to the support of the institution. It has been neces- 
sary to have recourse, from time to time, to annual collections. Measures 
have been taken for the endowment of three professorships, and considerable 
progress made in the enterprise. But no one of them has been completely 
filled. There is a prospect that, before long, these endowments will be com- 
pleted. The number of scholarships endowed by different liberal individuals 
for the support of as many students in the institution, is twenty-six. ‘ 
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ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS, 


AGES OF EIGHT HUNDRED AND FORTY DECEASED MINISTERS OF THE GOSPEL, 
WHO WERE GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, FROM 1642 ro 1826. 
TO WHICH ARE ADDED THE YEAR THEY WERE GRADUATED AND THE TIME OF THEIR DECEASE, 


‘ 


By John Farmer, Esq., 
Cor. Seo’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


Of the Age of aaa. Grad. Died. 
XXII. Hope Atherton, 1665 1677 
; Gan. Dink Joseph Taylor, 1669 1682 
3 John Hunt, 1764 1775 
Gerrec: Wheaton, vie as John Lovejoy Abbot, | 1805 1814 
XXIV. 
f XXXII. 
John Denison, ree uae Eleazer Mather, 1656 1669 
Cotton Brown, 1743 1751 John, Eliot 1656 1668 
XXYV. Benjamin Ruggles, 1693 1708 
Joshua Paine, 1784 1788 Seeenel Cotton, a ee 
aniel Adams, 8 
XXVI. Josiah Man, 1775 1789 
Samuel Shepard, 1658 1668 Samuel Cooper Thacher, 1804 1818 
Benjamin Estabrook, 1690 1697 aa 
Jabez Wakeman, 1697 1704 John Whiti XX MA. 1686 1697 
George Farr 1751 1756 onn ing, oD 
Silas yer 1765 1769 Samuel Tompson, 1710 1724 
Ebenezer Dawes, 1785 1791 Robert Ward, 1719 1732 
Hse Hoot, es Tos | Sheeley, YS 
XXVIT. William Emerson, 1761 1776 
Thomas Shepard, 1676 = 1685 David Tenney, 1768 =: 1783 
Jonathan Helyer 1738 1747 
Oliver Peabody, i 1745-1752 Cari 
Jonathan Dorby, 1747 1754 John Reyner, 1663 1676 
Daniel Stimpson, 1759 =: 1767 ms oy rey ae — 
s Hawl 1792 1800 avid Jewett, U 
moans aly Andrew Beattie, 1795 1801 
XXVIII. Perez Lincoln, 1798 1811 
John Wade, 1693 1703 David Tenney, 1815 1819 
Joshua Gardner, 1707 1715 XXXV. 
Thomas Walter 1713 1725 : 
: 4 1664 1680 
Gideon Richardson, 1749 1758 gene ieee 1671 1685 
Josiah Bayley, 1752 1762 John Clark i 1690 1705 
Francis Welch, 1787 1793 Gove Carwin 1701 V7 
Joseph S. Buckminster, 1800 1812 Poe Ghanton. 1712 1727 
XXIX. John ree : ee ey 
5 
Benjamin Pierpont, 1689 1698 genes. eon 1758 1771 
Francis Goodhue, 1699 1707 Sanvuel Webster 1762 1777 
Ebenezer Hancock, 1728 1740 Giecicl Newell, 1807. 1821 
Elisha Parmele, 1778 1784 Sirens Everett, 1815 1833 
XXX. XXXVI. 
William Waldron, 1717 1727 Nathaniel Gookin, 1675 1692 
Christopher B. Marsh, 1761 1770 Dudley Bradstreet, 1698 1714 
Samuel Cary, 1804 1815 Ellis Gray, 1734 1753 
Francis Jackson, 1810 1817 Peter Bours, 1747 1762 


Hersey B. Goodwin, 1826 1836 John Tucke, 1758 «1777 


AO ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 
XXXVILI. 
Grad. Died . ee 2 3 
Joseph Parsons, 1752 1771 CODED en ey 
William Patten, 1754. 1775 Samuel Locke, D. D. 
Daniel Emerson, 1794 1808 Timotby Hilliard, 
Baxter Perry, 1817 183 Edward Payson, D. iD. 
XXX VITE. XLV. 
James Alling, 1679 1696 Samuel Mather, 
Nathaniel Sparhawk, 1715 1732 Nathaniel Chauncy, 
Samuel Willard, 1723 1741 John Cotton, 
John Wadsworth, 1723 1741 John Sparhawk, 
Ebenezer Wyman, 1731 1745 Ebenezer Pemberton, 
Samuel Frink, 1758 1771 William Jennison, 
. rarer Benjamin Bowers, 
SS Jona, Maybeatoee 
Edmund Weld, 1650 1668 John J. Spoover, 
Joseph Green, 1695 1715 Ezra 8. Goodwin, 
Joseph Stevens, 1703 1721 
Nathaniel Pitcher, 1703 1723 XLVI. 
James Stone, 1724 1739 ler 
John Chandler, 1743, 1762 Bena Halien = 
James Hobbs, 1748 1765 Tan Brown 
Jacob Emery, 1761 1777 Town Taylot, 
Elijah Fletcher, 1769 1786 Joseph Cummings, 
ore) Nehemiah. Williams, 
e Pp j 
Edward Tompson, 1684 1705 Amos Pettengill, 
John Woodbridge, 1694 1718 XLVII. 
Frederic Parker, 1784 1802 Ephraim Little, 
XLI. Theophilus Pickering, 
Joseph Metcalf, 1703 1723 Se SN 
Joseph Marsh, 1705 1726 re 4 nepe er, 
Nicholas Gilman, 1724 ° 1748 Shea ra 
_ John Blunt, 1727. +1748 E ee ns 
Elisha Odlin, 1731 —-1'752 Ppa Sarees 
Elias Haven, 17383 1754 XLVIII. 
Phinehas Stevens, 1734 1755 g i Danforth 
Theodore Dehon, D. D. 1795 1817 Thoms LORIE 
1omas Symmes, 

y X LIT. Robert Breck, 
Jonathan Mitchel, 1647 1668 pita Gookin, 
Thomas Shepard, IGRGW AGT”, |" Coa yeeneae 
Nathaniel Collins, 1660 ' 1684 ecole Jefferds, 
John Hancock, 1719 1744. eerie e, 
James Osgood, ade glTeB- 9]? eure ee 
Ephraim Avery, 1731 1754 Wilhteg aah 
Dudley Leavitt, 1739 1762 Na eae pated 
Joseph Green, 1746 1768 un aniel Merrill, 
Asw Dunbar, 1767 1787 ohn Shaw, 

William Emerson, 1789 1811 John Clarke, D. D. 
Joseph McKean, LL.D. 1794 1818 | Thomas F-. Oliver, 
Samuel Green, 1816 1834 OUD 
XLIII. - Urian Oakes, 
Josiah Torrey, 1698 1723 Thomas Weld, 
Nehemiah Hobart, 1714 ~=—-:1740 William Cooper, 
Timothy Symmes, 1733 1756 Moses Badger, 
John Page, 1761 1782 
Ebenezer Hubbard, 1777 1800 L, 
XLIYV. Hts eel 
Teonthan Pierpont, 1685 1709 Thomas Greenwood, 
Theophilus Cotton, 1701 1726 Joshua Gee, 
Ephraim Woodbridge, 1701 1724 Jonas Merriam, 
Daniel Baker, 1706 1731 Abel Fiske, 
Ebenezer Thayer, 1708 1733 Oliver Everett, 


Grad. 


1708 
1731 
1755 
1764 
1803 


1643 
1661 
1681 
1689 
1691 
1725 
1733 
1745 
1775 
1807 


1664 
1684 
1714 
1721 
1768 
1769 
1805 


1695 
1719 
1719 
1723 
1752 


1789 


1791 


1643 
1698 
1700 


1703 « 


1718 
1722 
1730 
1731 
1749 
1761 
1767 
1772 
1774 
1775 


1649 
1671 
1712 
1761 


1643 
1666 
1690 
1717 
1753 
1774 
1779 


*, 
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Li. 


Jeremiah Cushing, 
Benjamin Webb, 
Amos Main,, 

Samuel Hill, 
Jonathan Winchester, 
Peter Thacher, D. D. 
David Tappan, D. D. 
Elisha Fish, 

Samuel Webber, D. D. 
Nathan Parker, D. D. 
Winthrop Bailey, 


LIL. 


Seaborn Cotton,: 
Thomas Clark, 
John Cotton, 
William Brattle, 
Thomas Blowers, 
John Bulkley, 
Warham Williams, 
David Stearns, 
Nicholas Loring, 
John Fowle, 
Joseph Emerson, 
Joseph Perry, 
Solomon Adams, 
Joseph Willard, 


LI. 


Nathaniel Rogers, 
Joseph Belcher, 
-Samuel Emery, 
Samuel Estabrook, 
Eleazar Williams, 
Joseph Moody, 
Oliver Peabody, 
Nathaniel Gookin, 
Edward Barnard, 
Thomas Jones, 
Tsaac Bailey, 
Hosea Hildreth, 


LIV. 


Joseph Eliot, 

James Pierpont, 
Joseph Moss, 

Edward Jackson, 
Joseph Secombe, 
Jeremy Belknap, D. D. 
Joseph W. Dow, 


LY. 


Noadiah Russell, 
Roland Cotton, 
Henry Gibbs, 
James Allen, 
Henry Messenger, 
Joseph Whipple, 
Samuel Dexter, 
Andrew. Peters, 
Phinehas Hemmenway, 
Aaron Whittemore, 
Matthew Bridge, 
Samuel Auchmuty, 
John Miller, 
Micah Lawrence, 


VOL. X, 


ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 


Grad. Died. 
1676 1706 
1715 1746 
1729 1760 
1736 1764 
1737 1767 
1769 1802 
171 1803 
1779 1807 
1784 -1810 
1803 1833 
1807 1835 
1651 1686 
1670 1704 
1678 1710 
1680 ey, 
1695 1729 
1699 1731 
1719 1752 
1728 1761 
1732 1763 
1732 1764 
1743 1775 
1752 1783 
1788 1813 
1793 1824 
1687 1723 
1690 1723 
1691 1724 
1696 1727 
1708 1742 
1718 1753 
1721 1752 
1732 1766 
1736 1774 
1741 1774 
1781 1814 
1805 1835 
1658 1694 
1681 1714 
1699 1732 
1719 1754 
1731 1760 
1762 1798 
1805 1833 
1681 1713 


1685 1722 


1685 1723 
1710 1747 
1717 1750 
1720 1757 
1720 1755 
1723 1756 
1730 1760 
1734 1767 
1741 1775 
1742 1777 
1752 1789 
1759 1794 — 


William Read, 
Jesse Remington, 
Stephen Palmer, 


LVI. 


Ichabod Chauncy, 
Shubael Dummer, 
John Whiting, 
Jabez Fox, 

John Pike, 
Jonathan Russell, 
Grindall Rawson, 
Peter Thacher, 
David Cowell, 
Andrew Bordman, 
Moses Morril, , 
Josiah Crocker, 
Jonathan Townsend, 
Samuel Fayerweather, 
Samuel Woodward, 
Henry True, 
Josiah Stearns, 
Caleb Prentiss, 
Jonathan Barns, 
Phineas Wright, 
Thomas Thacher, 
Joseph Emerson, 


LVIL. 


Thomas Ruggles, 
Richard Brown, 
James Hale, 

David Parsons, 
Thomas Cheney, 
Ward Cotton, 
Joshua Eaton, 
Woodbridge Odlin, 
William Lawrence, 
Benjamin Brigham, 
William Fessenden, 
Jedidiah Tucker, 
Abiel Abbot, D. D. 


LVIII. 


William Shurtleff, 
William Welsteed, 
Samuel Seabury, 
William Hobby, 
Henry Cary, 
Joseph Crocker, 
Jobn Burt, 
Benjamin Adams, 
Svivanus Conant, 
Samuel Cooper, D. D. 
Abraham Williams, 
Ebenezer Thayer, 
Joseph Wheeler, 
Ebenezer Williams, 
Nehemiah Parker, 
Enos Hitchcock, D. D. 
Jabez Chickering, 
LIX. 


John Cotton, 
Israel Chauney, 
Abraham Pierson, 
James Cushing, 
Jeremiah Condy, 
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Grad. Died. Grad. Died. 
Andrew Eliot, D. D. 1737 1778 Joseph Parsons, 1720 1765 
Samuel Dana, 1755 1798 John Lowell, 1721 1767 
John Eliot, D. D. 1772 1813 Thomas Clap, 1722 1767 
OB t,-« Simon Bradstreet, 1728 1771 
; John Cushing, 1729 1772 
Timothy Stevens, 1687 1725 John Swift, 1732 1775 
Joseph Mors, 1695 1732 John Osgood, 1733 1773 
Samson Stoddard, 1701 1740 Thaddeus Maccarty, 1739 1784 
Elisha Williams, 1711 ~=—s- 1750 Caleb Upham, 1744-1786 
John Cutler, 1732 1771 Thomas Hibbert, 1748 1793 
Thomas Barnard, 1732 1776 Elias Smith, 1753 1792 
Phineas Adams, 1762 1801 Josiah Goodhue, 1755 1797 
Josiah Dana, 1763 1S01 Thomas Cary, 1761 1808 
Samuel Parker, D. D. 1764 1804 Timothy Upham, 1768 1811 
Ebenezer Allen, 1771 1806 Moses Everett, 1771 1813 
True Kimball, 1778 1816 Samuel Chandler, 1790 1829 
Thomas Crafts, 1783 1819 John Kimball, 1792 1824 
LXI William Muzzy, 1793, 1835 
; LXIV. 
Thomas Barnard, 1671 1718 5 
Samuel Danforth, 1683 SWiPIcb seen ee rier tae 
John Davenport, 1687 1731 Joh et 1695 1739 
Peter Thacher, 1696 1739 Witham Gocke. aaacratines 
Ebenezer Williams, 1709 1753 J an ort 1722 1767 
William Tompson, 1718 1759 Mose : ite: 1734 1779 
Nathaniel Leonard, 1719 1761 Kadeave Tit Siatt (dues 
John Martyn, 1724 1767 J = oy Spe» 1739 1782 
Joseph Jackson, 1753 1796 Ed iw Oper. :, 
Josiah Bridge 1758 1801 d. Wigglesworth, D. D. 1748 1794 
. s es Thomas Brown 1752 1797 
Zabdiel Adams, 1759 1801 Phillips Pays ye D is 8 
Joseph Kilburn, 1977, 1816) a ee eee 
Baihucl Kendal, D.D. 1782 ters | em ets Di ete 
Robert Gray, 1786 1822 fos 5 astings, 1762 1807 
illiam Harris, D. D. 1786 1829 
LXII. Nehemiah Thomas, 1789 1831 
Fp 4 9 9 Nicholas B. Whitney, 1793 1835 
Bee eee ncee. eee ae Jonathan Whitaker, 1797 1835 
ection Hobart, 1667 1707 LXV. 
ohn Emerson, 1689 1732 S 
Thomas Buckingham, 1690 1731 vee ae peli oe 
Joseph Smith, 1695 1736 John Willi 2 1683 170 
Bae meet 1709 1749 Samuel Miylés, 1684 ie 
omas Paine, 1717 1757 Ge eS = 
Nathaniel Henchman, 1717 1761 senathan aes: _ an 
David Turner, 1718 1757 Nathani ‘Whiter 1727 1772 
Thomas Balch, 1738 «1774 TL oe 1729 . 1776 
Samuel Chandler, 1736 1775 Pa Bs: Coffin’ ick lt 
Joseph Palmer, 1747 1791 J yal A: oO wih nis 
Samuel Dix, 1758 1797 Foch Cie ce 1133 1776 
Gyles Merrill, 1759 1801 Rich A eae 1738 _ 1778 
Andrew Eliot, 1762 1805 Robert © saad ae 
Samuel Angier, 1763 1805 Na ie Ae or nual 1786 
William Bentley, D. D. 1777 1819 ai ane nana 1 ewe 
Beth Payaon, DD. 1777, 1820 | Fovel “oounaee, AL ens 
Renjamin Rolfe, 1777 1817 N: : : vY 4 if 76 1821 
Jotham: Waterman, 1799 1836 athaniel H. Fletcher, 1793 1833 
LXIIL. a. cay 
Nehemiah Hobart, 1667 1712 Son Roweat =p ed 
Nathaniel Williams, 1693 1737 Jobu Nowéoal. 1671 1716 
Samuel Woodbridge, 1701 1746 Joseph Capen 1677 1725 
Jonathan Marsh, 1705 1747 Daniel Bhswer 1687 ; 1733 
Henry Rust, 1707 1749 Stephen Mix ; 1690 1738 
John Webb, 1708 1750 | Moses Hale, 1699. 1748 
John Cotton, 1710 = 1757 Solin Prantide 1700-1746 
Benjamin Bass, 1715 1756 Job Cushing, ‘ 1714 1760 
Daniel Putnam, 1717 1759 Noah Hobart, 1724 1773 


1837.] 


John Wales, 
Samuel Tobey, 
Aaron Whitney, 
John Brown, 
Joseph Adams, 
Nathaniel Trask, 
Joseph Bean, 
Elisha Fish, 
Nathan Fiske, D. D. 
Jacob Foster, 
Timothy Fuller, 
Edward Sprague, 
Hezekiah Taylor, 
Richard R. Eliot, 
Joseph Willard, 
John Allyn, D. D. 
Jacob Flint, 
Samuel Stearns, 


LXVII. 


Nathaniel Mather, 
Daniel Gookin, 
John Swift, 
Samuel Ruggles, 
Joseph Emerson, 
Nathan Webb, 
Jobn Emerson, 
Edward Eelles, 
John Adams, 
Nathan Holt, 
Nathan Stone, 
Thomas Allen, 
Edward Goddard, 


Thomas Barnard, D. D. 
Thomas Prentiss, D. D. 


William Kelly 


Zedekiah Sanger, D. D. 
LXVIII. 


Nath’! Brewster, B. D. 
John Brock, 

Samuel Willard, 
Samuel Treat, 

Seth Shove, 
Benjamin Wadsworth, 
Joseph Parsons, 
Samuel Wiswall, 
William Burnham, 
William Williams, 
Daniel Lewis, 

John Barnard, 

Caleb Trowbridge, 
Peter Reynolds, 
Joseph Champney, 
Jonathan Bowman, 
John Walley, 

Jacob Green, 
Ebenezer Sparhawk, 
John Wyeth, 
Jonathan Searle, 
Ephraim Briggs, 


J. Willard, D.D.; LL.D. 


John Bradford, 
Jacob Abbot, 

LXIX. 
Joseph Webb, 
John Avery, 
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Grad. 
1728 
1733 
Lie 
1741 
1742 
1742 
1748 
1750 


1754. 


1754 
1760 
1770 
1770 
1774 
1784 
1785 
1794 
1794 


1647 


1669 - 


1697 
1702 
1717 
1725 
1726 
1733 
1745 


* 1757 


1762 
1762 
1764 
1766 
1766 
1767 
1771 


1642 
1646 
1659 
1669 
1687 


1690 © 


1697 
1701 
1702 
1705 
1707 
1709 
1710 
1720 
1721 
1724 
1734 
1744 
1756 
1760 
1764 
1764 
1765 
1774 
1792 


1684 
1706 


Died, 


1765, 
1781 


1779 
1792 
1785 
1789 
1784 
1795 
1799 
1798 
1795 
1817 
1814 
1818 
1827 
1833 
1835 
1834 


1697 
1718 
1745 
1749 
1767 
1772 
1774. 
1776 
1792 
1792 
1804 
1810 
1811 
1814 
1814 
1813 
1818 


1690 
1688 
1707 
1718 
1735 
1737 
1739 
1746 
1750 
1753 
1753 
1758 
1760 
1768 
1773 
1775 
1784 
1790 
1805 
1811 
1812 
1816 
1804 
1825 
1834 


1732 
1754 


Ames Cheever, 
James Bayley, 
Shearjashub Bourne, 
Josiah Dennis, 
James Bridgham, 
Jedediah Jewett, 
Grindall Rawson, 
Stephen Chase, 
David Parsons, 
David Jewett, 
Peter Thacher, 
Benjamin Tappan, 
Nathaniel Robbins, 
Jonathan Eames, 
Samuel West, D. D. 
Samuel Whiting, 
Jonathan French, 


LXX. 


John Bulkley, 
Zechariah Symmes, 
Nicholas Noyes, 
Joseph Gerrish, — 
Jobn Dantorth, 
Joseph Baxter, 
Stephen Hosmer, 
John Rogers, 

John Greenwood, 
Joseph Green, 
Jonathan Mills, 
Robert Breck, 
Stephen Emery, 
Christopher Bridge, 
Joshua Prentice, 
Benjamin Stevens, 
Joseph Swain, 
Jason Haven, 
Abiel Foster, 
Oakes Shaw, 

Perez Fobes, LL. D. 
Samuel Parker, 
William G. Ballantine, 
Moses Adams, 


LXXxI. 


John Wilson, 
Samuel Phillips, 
Joseph Estabrook, 
Samuel Russell, 
John Whiting, 
Thomas Prince, 
Phillips Payson, 
Jonathan Parker, 
Abrahain Hill, 
Elisha Marsh, 
Isaiah Dunster, 
Samuel Foxcroft, 
Peter Powers, 
Stephen Farrar, 


Simeon Howard, D. D. 


Benjamin Caryl, 
Peter Whitney, 
Isaac Hasey, 
John Emerson, 
Ebenezer Wight, 
Moses Warren, 
Kilborn Whitman, 


Grad. 
1707 
1719 
1720 
1723 
1726 
1726 
1728 
1728 
1729 
1736 
1737 
1742 
1747 
1752 
1761 
1769 
1771 


1642 
1657 
1667 
1669 
1677 
1693 
1699 
1705 
1717 
1720 
1723 
1730 
1730 
1733 
1738 
1740. 
1744 
1754 
1756 
1758 
1762 
1768 
1771 
1771 


1642 
1650 
1664 
1681 
1700 
1707 
1724 
1726 
1737 
1738 
1741 
1754 
1754 
1755 
1758 
1761 
1762 
1762 
1764 
1776 
1784 
1785 


43 


Died. 
1756 
1766 
1768 
1763 
1776 
1774 
1777 
1778 
1781 
1783 
1785 
1790 
1795 
1800 
1808 
1819 
1809 


1689 
1708 
1717 
1720 
1739 
1745 
1749 
1755 
1766 
1770 
1773 
1784 
1782 
1773 
1788 
1791 
1792 
1803 
1806 
1807 
1812 
18t1 
1824 
1819 


1691 
1696 
1711 
1731 
1752 
1758 
1778 
1776 
1788" 
1784 
1791 
1807 
1800 
1809 
1804 
1811 
1816 
1812 
1826 
1821 
1829 
1835 


44 
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LXXII. 
Grad. 
Samuel Man, 1665 
Jeremiah Shepard, 1669 
Simon Bradstreet, 1693 ° 
Jabez Fitch, 1694 
Ed. Wigglesworth, D.D. 1710 _ 
Thomas Foxcroft, 1714 
Hull Abbot, 1720 - 
Seth Storer, * 1720 
Ebenezer Pemberton, 1721 
Samuel Barrett, 1721 
John Tucke, 1723 
Daniel Wilkins, 1736 
Joseph Buckminster, 1739 - 
Amariah Frost, 1740 
John Tucker, D. D. 1741 
Anthony Wibird, 1747 
George Lesslie, 1748 
Nathaniel Fisher, 1763 
John Marrett, 1763 
Joseph Farrar, 1767 
Joseph Estabrook, 1782 
Ichabod Draper, 1783 
Jonathan Grout, 1790 
LXXIII. 
John Wise, 1673 
Richard Billings, 1698 
Nathaniel Eelles, 1699 
Samuel Checkley, 1715 
Nathaniel Hancock, 1721 
Jotin Moody, 1727 
Grindal Rawson, 1741 
John Treadwell, 1758 
Samuel Deane, D. D. 1760 
William Shaw, D. D. 1762 
Benjamin Balch, 1763 
Caleb Gannett, 1763 
Jacob Burnap, D. D. 1770 
Joseph Avery, 1771 
Charles Stearns, D. D. 1773 
Reuben Puffer, D. D. 1778 
Pitt Clarke, 1790 
LXXIV. 
Michael Wigglesworth, 1651 
Benj. Colman, D. D. 1692 
Isaac Chauncy, 1693 
John Woodward, 1693 
Hugh Adains, 1697 
John Odlin, 1702 
Nathaniel Rogers, 1721 
Nathan Stone, 1726 
Samuel Cooke, 1735 
John Willard, D. D. 1751 
Tristram Gilman, 1757 
Thomas Fessenden, 1758 
Sam. Williams, LL. D. 1761 
Silas Moody, 1761 
Benjamin Chadwick, 1770 
David Parsens, D. D. 1771 
Eliph’t Pearson, LL. D. 1773 
LXXV. 
Edward Payson, 1677 
George Phillips, 1686 
Christopher Veppan, 1691 


Died. 
1719 
1720 
1741 
1746 
1765 
1769 
1774 
1774 
1777 
1772 
1773 
1783 
1792 
1792 
1792 
1800 
1800 
1812 
1813 
1816 
1830 
1827 
1835 


1725 
1748 
1750 
1769 
1774 
1778 
1794 
1811 
1814 
1816 
1815 
1818 
1821 
1824 
1826 
1829 
1835 


1705 
1747 
1745 
1746 
1750 
1754 
1775 
1781 
1783 
1807 
1809 
1813 
1817 
1816 
1819 
1823 
1826 


1732 
1739 
1747 


Grad. 


Stephen Buckingham, 1693 
Samuel Whitman, 1696 
Peter Clark, 1712 
John Usher, 1719 
Solomon Williams, 1719 
Isaac Morril, 1737 
Samuel Langdon, D. D. 1740 
Elizur Holyoke, 1750 
Jonas Clark, 1752 
Benjamin Butler, 1752 
William W. Wheeler, 1755 
William Clark, 1759 
Jonathan Moore, 1761 


David Osgood, D. D. 1771 
Eliphalet Porter, D. D. 1777 


LXXVI. 
Samuel Belcher, 1659 
Peter Thacher, 1671 
William Williams, 1683 
Eliphalet Adams, 1694 
Jeremiah Wise, 1700 
Ebenezer Turell, 1721 
Willard Hall, 1722 
Daniel Rogers, 1725 
Josiah Smith, 1725 
Joseph Fish, 1728 
Andrew Croswell, 1728 
Ebenezer Bridge, 1736 
Benjamin Parker, 1737 
Edward Bass, D. D. 1744 
Francis Gardner, 1755 
Jonathan Searle, 1765 
Abraham Wood, 1767 
Stephen Peabody, 1769 
John Mellen, 1770 
Paul Litchfield, 1775 
James Freeman, D.D 1777 

LXXVII. 
Gershom Bulkley, 1655 
Samuel Mather, 1671 
Timothy Woodbridge, 1675 
Nathaniel Clap, 1690 
Joseph Coit, 1697 
Richard Jaques, 1720 
Josiah Cotton, 1722 
William Smith, 1725 
James Varney, 1725 
John Cotton, 1730 
Jeremiah Fogg, 1730 
John Rogers, 1732 
Edward Cheever, 1737 
Eli Forbes, D. D. 1751 
James Dana, D. D. 1753 
Samuel West, D. D. 1754 
Robie Mornll, 1755 
Ephraim Ward, 1763 
Joseph Lee, 1765 
Jonathan Allen, 1774 
Joseph Haven, 1774 
Jude Damon, 1776 

LXXVIII. 
Jonathan Cushing, 1712 
Samuel Dunbar, 1723 


Daniel Rogers, 1725 


[Ave. 


Died. 
1746 
1751 
1768 
W775 
1776 
1793 
1797 
1806 
1805 
184 
1810 
1815 
1814 
1822 
1833 


1715 


ealiging 


1741 
1753 
1756 
1778 
1779 
1782 
1781 
1780 
1785 
1792 
1790 
1803 
1814 
1819 
1823 
1819 
1820 
1827 
1835 


1713 
1728 
1732 
1745 


1777 
1780 
1783 
1783 
1789 
1789 
1789 
1794 
1804 
1812 
1807 
1813 
1818 
1819 
1827 
1825 
1828 


1769 
1783 
1785 
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Grad. Died. Grad. Died. 
Timothy Walker, 1725 1782 John Usher, 1743 1804 
Samuel Parsons, 1730 1789 Edmund Noyes, 1747 1809 
Samuel Webster, D. D. 1737 1796 Jonathan Smith, 1768 1829 
John Carnes, 1742 1802 Nathaniel Webster, 1769 1830 
eee ue 1746 1798 Jonathan Newell, 1770 1830 
tephen Badger, 1747 1803 ‘ per 
Form Randae’ 1748 1805 LXXXH. 
Samuel Haven, D. D. 1749 1806 Samuel Stow, 1645 1704 
Wim. Symmes, D. D. 1750 1807 Samuel Street, 1664 1717 
John Ellis, 1750 1805 Samuel Andrew, 1675 1738 
Daniel Staniford, 1772 1829 John Newmarch, 1690 1754 
Anthony Stoddard, 1697 1760 
LXXIX, Timothy Cutler, D.D. 1701 1765 
James Noyes, 1659 1719 Joshua Moody, 1707 1768 
John Rogers, 1684 1745 Jobn Rogers, 1711 1773 
Nathaniel Collins, 1679 1757 Charles Chauncy, D. D. 1721 1787 
John Fox, 1698 1756 Paine Wingate, 1723 1786 
Edward Helyoke, 1705 1769 James Chandler, 1728 1788 
Joseph Dorr, 1711 1768 John Shaw, 1729 1791 
William Rand, 1721 1779 Thomas West, 1730 1790 
Silvanus White, 1722 1782 Abner Bayley, 1736 1798 
Samuel Mather, D. D. 1723 1786 Francis Winter, 1765 1826 
Habijah Weld, 1723 1782 Elias Fisher, 1769 1831 
Timothy Harrington, 1737 1795 Samuel Whitman, 1775 1826 
Joseph Davis, 1740 1799 
Joseph Robie, 1742 1803 LXXXHI. 
Jacob Cushing, 1748 1819 Edward Taylor, 1671 1729 
Mather Byles, D. D. V1 1814 John White, 1698 1760 
Samuel Cotton, 1759 1819 Daniel Greenleaf, 1699 1763 
Jonathan Livermore, 1760 1809 Isaiah Lewis, 1723 1736 
John Marsh, D. D. 1761 1821 Samuel Mosely, 1729 1791 
John Cushing, 1764 1823 Nathaniel Merrill, 1732 1796 
Joseph Pope, 1770 1826 Asaph Rice, 1752 1816 
Josiah Badcock, 1772 1831 John Fairfield, 1757 1819 
George Morey, 1776 1829 Edmund Dana, 1759 1823 
Asa Piper, 1778 1835 Samuel Shuttlesworth, 1777 1834 
LXXX. Bezaleel Howard, D. D. 1781 1837 
Isaac Chauncy, 1651 1712 NS 
Samuel Whiting, 1653 1713 William Hubbard, 1642 1704 
John Prudden, 1668 1725 Zechariah Whitman, 1668 1726 
Josiah Dwight, 1687 Ebenezer White, 1692 1756 
Caleb Cushing, 1692 1752 Nicholas Sever, 1701 1764 
Joseph Sewall, D.D. 1707 1769 William Allen, 1703 1760 
Samuel Wigelesworth, 1707 1768 Timothy Ruggles, 1707 1768 
Ebenezer Parkman, 1721 1782 John Chipman, 1711 1775 
Thomas Prentice, 1726 1789 John Seccombe, 1728 1792 
Nathaniel Eelles, 1728 1790 Ebenezer Morse, 1737 1802 
Joseph Lovett, 1728 1785 Jobn Howland, 1741 1804 
Jacob Bacon, 1731 1787 M. Hemmenway, D. D. 1755 1811 
Solomon Townsend, 1736 Jacob Rice, 1765 1824 
David Shute, D. D.: 1743 1802 eecte 
Aaron Putnam, 1752 1814 DX 
David Barnes, D. D. 1752 1811 Increase Mather, D. D. 1656 1723 
Bunker Gay, 1760 1815 Samuel Cheever, 1659 1724 
Isaac Smith, 1767 1829 Solomon Stoddard, 1662 1729 
John Crane, D. D. 1780 1836 Daniel Perkins, on ue 
John Angier, 
LXXXI. | David Hall, D. D. 1724 . 1789 
Joseph Whiting, 1661 1723 Christepher Sargeant, 1725 1790 
John Hanceck, 1689 1752 ’ Samuel Kendal, 1731 1792 
John Southmayd, 1697 1755 Philip Curtis, 1738 1797 
Samuel Fiske, 1708 1770 Daniel Emerson, 1739 1801 
Samuel Phillips, 1708 1771 John Mellen, 1741 1807 
Mather Byles, D. D. 1725 1788 Gad Hitchcock, D. D. 1743 1803 
Benjamin Kent, 1727 1788 James Welman, 1744 1808 


James Diman, 1730 1788 Samuel Eaton, 1763 1822 
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Grad. Died. Grad. Died. 
Joseph Thaxter, 1768 1827 Stephen Williams, D. D. 1713 1782 
Jeremiah Barnard, 1773 1835 James Pike, 1725 1792 
John Prince, LL. D. 1776 1836 Samuel Bacheller, 1731 oe 
- Ivory Hovey, 1735 80. 
ET faraol Clageret 1749 1812 
Comfort Star, UGE lait Samuel Perley, 1763-1831 
Moses Noyes, 1659 1729 Thomas Lancaster, 1764 1831 
Nehemiah Walter, 1684 1750 Daniel Fuller, 1764 4829 
Ezra Carpenter, 1720 1785 
Samson Spaulding, 1732 1796 XC. 
Eliab Stone,’ 1758 1822 Nath’! Appleton, D. D. 1712 1784 
Henry Cumings, D. D. 1760 1824 Ebenezer Gay, D.D. 1714 1787 
Joseph Willard, 1765 1828 Rufus Wells, 1764 1834 
Joseph Currier, 1765 1829 XCI 
LXXXVII. Joseph Roberts, 1741 1811 
Jeremiah Hobart, 1650 i bef XCII 
Nathaniel Fisher, 1706 i hearer ° 
Jedediah Adams, 1733 1799 Nathan Bucknam, 1721 1795 
Edward Upham, 17340-1797 Samuel Allis, 1724 1797 
Eliakim Willis, 1735 1501 Ebenezer Flagg, 1725 1796 
Josiah Winship, 1762-1824 Atherton Wales, 1726 §=6.1795 
Jeremiah Shaw, 1767 1834 Timothy Alden, 1762 1828 
LXXXVIII. XCIII. 
Nathaniel Stone, 1690 1755 : 
Timothy Edwards, 1691 1758 peer a et tae ead 
Samuel Niles, 1699 1762 Joseph Torrey, 1728 1792 
setae, gfe | deka, ie 
Edmund March, 1722 1791 MohemiabGidway, esos 1886 
William Balch, 1724 1792 XCIV. 
Samuel Veazie,\ 1736 1797 Joseph Adams, 1710 1784 
John Tompson, 1765 1828 
Daniel Chaplin, D.D. 1772 1831 XCVI. 
Joshua Hobart, 1650 LA leh Cc. 
Israel Loring, 1701 1772 Nehemiah Porter, 1745 1820 


Remarks. The last named person wanted a few days of completing 100 
years. There is one, Parnes Winearr, now living, who entered on his 99th 
year on the 14th of February, 1837, and another, NarHanten Porter, D. D., 
who has entered his 93rd year. Both of these reside in New Hampshire. The 
amount of ages of the 840 is 53,447 years, which give an average of more than, 
634 years to each person, The whole number of clergymen who have’ been 
graduated at Harvard College, according to the last Triennial Catalogue, is 
1,374. Of these, 1,058 were not living, so that the foregoing list contains 
nearly four-fifths of the whole number that have died. The ages of the other 
fifth will probably average more than 60 years. Some of those who have died 
the present year are not included in the above. 
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Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


Worcester County was incorporated in 1731. In 1830, the population was 84,365, 
spread over an area of 1,500 square miles. This county extends across the State, from 
New Hampshire on the north, to Connecticut and Rhode Island on the south. It is 
bounded on the west by the counties of Franklin, Hampshire, asd Hampden; and on the 
east by the counties of Norfolk and Middlesex. his is the largest county in the State; 
and embraces fifty-five towns. It is highly favored with water privilegés for manufac- 
turing establishments, and blends the agricultural, commercial and manufacturing in- 
terests, beyond any other county in the Commonwealth. 


AsHBURNHAM was formerly known by the name of Dorchester Canada, being a 
grant made in 1735, to Thomas Tileston and others, of Dorchester, to remunerate them 
for services performed by officers and soldiers of that ancient town, in the expedition to 
Canada in 1690, but was not incorporated until Feb. 22, 1765, when it received its present 
name. The church was embodied April 23, 1760, and on the same day Mr. Winchester 
was ordained their pastor, at the age of forty-four, and survived seven and a half years. 
Nearly a year elapsed before Mr. Cushing succeeded. He was son of the Rev. Job 
Cushing of Shrewsbury, and brother to the late Dr. Cushing of Waltham. He sustained 
the pastoral office fifty-five years anda half. Dr. Cushing was a respectable and judicious 
man, useful and much esteemed. He was the author of several publications. In about 
ten months, Mr. Perkins took the pastoral charge, and continued little more than eight 
years and resigned. In about three months Mr. Goodyear, the present pastor, was 
installed. He studied divinity in the theological department, Yale college. He was 
ordained an evangelist in New Haven. The socicty have left the lofty eminence, which 
was the height of land between the Merrimac and the Connecticut rivers, where their 
fathers worshipped, and descended into a vale about one mile south, in a manufacturing 
village, where they have erected a more splendid and commodious house for the worship 
of Jehovah. The society appears respectable and flourishing. 


ATHOL was incorporated March 6, 1762. It was granted, about 1734, to sixty pro- 
prietors; then a frontier township, inhabited by Indians, called Pequiog. The settlement 
was much impeded for many years by the French and Indian war, which commenced 
in 1744. Previously, several families had attempted to subdue the wilderness, but they 
found it necessary to live in garrisons, under perpetual fear from the savage foe, and 
attended to their several occupations, like Nehemiah, building the dilapidated walls of 
Jerusalem, with the weapon of defence in one hand, and the instruments of improvement 
in the other. The church was embodied Aug. 29, 1750, and Mr. Humphrey was ordained 
the first minister in Nov. following, and continued the pastor little more than thirty-one 
years, much respected and beloved by his people. At his own request he was dismissed. 
He continued in the place, a useful and respectable man, and survived fourteen years. 
Some of his descendants still live in the place. The church. remained destitute of a 
pastor nearly six years before Mr. Estabrook was ordained. He continued in the min- 
istry more than forty-two years. The first two ministers both exceeded seventy years, 
and both left families who rank among the most respectable inhabitants of the town. 
Mr. Estabrook educated three sons, one a very respectable physician in Camden, Maine. 
After the death of Mr. Estabrook, in 1830, in introducing a successor the society was 
divided, and each society have since had two ministers—Mr. Moore was settled in the 
Unitarian society in December after the decease of Mr. Estabrook, and continued less 
than two years. In 1834, he was installed at Duxbury, where he continues in the 
pastoral office. He was succeeded by Mr. Shaw. The Orthodox ehureh was organized 
in 1830. Mr. Beckwith was ordained pastor in June, 1831, and was dismissed in 1834— 
afterwards was installed at Walpole, New Hampshire, and continued about nine months— 
was installed June 24, 1837, at Castine, Me. Mr. Warner succeeded Mr. Beckwith 
in March, 1835. Mr. Beckwith pursued his theological studies in Hew Haven, and 
Mr. Warner at Andover. 


Barre was originally a part of Rutland, and incorporated June 14,1774. The church 
was organized July 30, 1753; and Mr. Frink was installed the pastor the last Wednesday 
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in October, the same year. He had been the minister at Rutland thirteen years, and 
then at Plymouth, where he was ordained Nov. 7, 1744. Dr. Chauncy preached the 
ordination sermon. He continued several years, and was installed at Barre, Oct. 1753, 
and continued nearly thirteen years, and resigned July 27, 1766. He was respectable 
for his talents and literary acquisitions. He preached the election sermon in 1758. 
The next year he was succeeded by Mr. Dana, who continued in the ministry about 
thirty-four years, and deceased Oct. 1, 1801. Mr. Thompson, the present minister, was 
ordained in 1804, and still continues the minister of the first society. 

A Trinitarian society was formed in Barre in 1827, and a church organized with 
twenty-five members. Mr. Storrs, the first pastor, was ordained in January, 1829, 
and when he resigned, in May, 1832; the church consisted of 135 members. He was in- 
stalled in Norwich, Conn., March, 1834, where he continued a year, resigned and took 
the charge of a high school in the city of Norwich, Conn. He has been recently installed 
pastor of the church in Holliston, Mass. He was succeeded by Mr. Grosvenor, who had 
previously been settled at Haverhill, West Parish, Mass., and Acworth, N. H. He 
continued nearly two years at Barre, resigned, and has been recently installed at 
Marlborough, N. H. Mr. Stone was ordained Oct. 30, 1834, as Mr. Grosvenor’s suc- 
cessor. Mr. Fay is son of the Rev. Dr. Fay of Charlestown, studied theology at An- 
dover, and was first settled in the ministry at Northborough. : 7 


Berwin was originally a part of Bolton; incorporated into a parish April 13, 1778; 
and into a town March 16, 1784, by its present name. The church was embodied 
April '7, 1779, and Mr. Puffer ordained the first pastor, Sept. 26, 1781, and sustained the 
pastoral office nearly forty-eight years; died April 9, 1829, aged seventy-four. Dr. Puffer 
was a man of superior talents, and though he lived in a retired situation, and labored under 
embarrassments, he did not neglect to improve his mental powers. He was a respectable 
divine, an edifying and acceptable preacher; and though modest and unassuming, by his 
intrinsic worth attracted the public notice. In 1803, he preached the general election 
sermon—and near that time, was called to preach the Dudleian lecture at Cambridge, 
and the Convention sermon before the Congregational ministers of Massachusetts. On 
all these public oecasions he acquitted himself honorably. He was frank, affable and 
hospitable; and his life a transcript of the Christian virtues. The year after the decease 
of Dr. Puffer, the church seceded, finding there was no probability of having a minister 
in whom the church and society would unite. They erected a meeting-house in 1830, 
and Mr. Baldwin was ordained the pastor in September, the same year. He continued 
a little more than two years, resigned, and was insialled at Springfield, Dec. 1833, where 
he continues. He was succeeded by Mr. Burdett in about eleven months. He remained 
nearly a year, and was dismissed. He had previously been settled at East Greenwich, 
R. 1. He was installed pastor of the village church in Northbridge, in April, 1835. 
Mr. Burdett studied theology at Bangor. Mr. Clark was installed at Berlin, Jan. 1835, 
where he continues. He was first settled at Chatham, Conn., then at Granby, Conn.; 
afterwards at Winchendon. Mr. Wallcutt was settled in the parish in 1830; continued 
but a short time. Mr. Lamson, pastor of the Unitarian society, was settled in Berlin in 
June, 1834, and still continues in the ministry there. 


BouTown was taken from the ancient town of Lancaster, and was incorporated June 24, 
1738. The church was embodied Nov. 4, 1741. Mr. Goss was the first minister; 
ordained on the same day the church was organized. He continued in the ministry more 
than thirty-eight years, most of the time in good harmony, but in the latter part of his 
ministerial life divisions and contentions arose and embittered the evening of his days. 
Mr. Walley was his successor. He was a native of Boston, and had been settled in the 
fifth chureh in Ipswich, where he continued from Nov. 1747, till Feb. 1764. He was 
the predecessor of Dr. Dana. He was about eleven years minister at Bolton; dismissed, 
and soon after died at Roxbury, March, 1784, at the age of sixty-eight. Mr. Wright 
succeeded Mr. Walley in about a year and a half. He sustained the pastoral office a 
little move than seventeen years, and died of a paralytic disorder. He spent many years 
as an instructor of youth before he was settled in the ministry. He was a man of sound 
judgment, uncommon colloquial powers, given to hospitality, and exceedingly well 
adapted to preserve peace and harmony in a society. His biographer and class-mate, the 
late Rev. Dr. Chaplin of Groton, remarks respecting him—‘ He seems to have been emi- 
nently qualified for the situation which Providence assigned him. In consequence of many 
sharp altercations, and long continued divisions, the habits of the people had become 
extremely unfavorable in a religious and civil view, and their prejudices so great that 
there appeared scarcely a possibility of their being for many years brought into a state 
of social order. Nevertheless, by the blessing of God on his wise management, the 
multiplied labors, the manly, unwearied, spirited and persevering exertions of this servant 
of Christ, the church has become truly respectable for its regularity, peace and unity, 
for the nuinber of its members, and their religious character. Indeed it would be difficult, 
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if possible, to name the clergyman, either dead or living, who has done more good than 
the deceased, whose exit we deplore, for church and state, since the time of his ordination 
to the gospel ministry.” Mr, Allen succeeded him in about fourteen months, aud,still 
retains the pastoral office. 

An evangelical society has been formed in Bolton. The members composing it, belong 
to Lancaster, Sterling, Stow, and Bolton. This is the only orthodox Congregational 
society in the above named four towns. The meeting-house was principally erected 
by S. V. 8. Wilder, Esq., who then lived in Bolton, and was dedicated June 3, 1829. 
It is situated on a beautiful and pleasant elevation of land, and commands a delightful pros- 
pect of the surrounding country. Mr. Chickering was the first minister. The church was 
organized March 17, 1830, with thirty-six members. After sustaining the pastoral office 
nearly five years, Mr. Chickering resigned, leaving about 120 members in the church; 
and in about sixteen days after his dismission, was installed at Portland, Me., over a 
church and society in High street. Mr. J. S. Davenport succeeded to the pastoral 
office in Bolton, in about sixteen months. 


Boy.uston was originally a part of Shrewsbury, and was incorporated as a parish in 
1742; and as a town in March, 1786. The church was embodied Oct. 6, 1743; and 
Mr. Morse, the first minister, was ordained on the 26th of the same month, and continued 
in the pastoral office thirty-two years. His views on political subjects did not harmonize 
with those of the society which composed his charge. The pastoral relation was dis- 
solved in Noy. 1775. He was, through his ministry and through his life, a useful 
physician and a respectable man. He was also successful in directing the soul, afflicted 
with the malady of sin, to the Heavenly Physician. Mr. Fairbanks, his successor, con- 
tinued from March 1777, until April, 1793; and in September after his dismission, he 
was installed pastor of the church in Wilmington, Vt. In less than a year, Mr. Hooper 
took charge of the flock left without a shepherd at Boylston. He was a young man of 
promise; in aboyt twenty months he died, at the age of twenty-six, much esteemed by 
the people of his charge and all his acquaintance. Mr. Cotton continued in the ministry 
twenty-eight years—still resides in the place, and has for a considerable time since his 
dismission, preached to a part of those who were formerly his parishioners. An Orthodox 

- society was formed not far from the time of Mr. Cotton’s dismission, and Mr.Russell was 
ordained pastor in June, 1826, continued six years, and was dismissed in April, 1832. 
He was installed in September following at Norwich, where he continued about a year 
in the ministry. Finding himself afflicted with a lung complaint, he resigned his office 
the last of December, and died before the close of Jan. 1834. Mr. Russell, in his decline, 
exemplified the Christian character in his patience and resignation. ‘A short time 
previous to his death, he received a kind, affectionate and consoling letter from the 
association of ministers with whom he had been formerly connected; to which, just 
one week before he expired, he dictated, with a whisper, a cordial reply, fraught with 
Christian feelings, great humility, and much good instruction for their edification and 
comfort.” He studied theology at Andover. Mr. Sanford, in about seven months, was 
invested with the pastoral charge at Boylston, where he continues. 


BrooxFiE.p had long been an Indian settlement, by the name of Quaboug. In 1660, 
the English commenced an establishment. Several persons from Ipswich obtained a grant 
of Jand six miles square ; and in 1665, they obtained a deed of the Indians “for, and in con 
sideration of the sum of three hundred fathoms of wampumpcage, in hand received.” 
The town was incorporated Oct. 16, 1673. In about two years after its incorporation it 
was destroyed by the Indians, when the inhabitants consisted of about twenty families, 
who had erected a meeting-house, and had been supplied with preaching a considerable 
part of the time. The inhabitants abandoned their settlement; and after peace had been 
established, some of the persons who had left returned in 1692. Perpetual fear from 
savage incursions gre@tly retarded their progress in settling; so that a Christian church 
was not formed in that place until Oct. 1717. Not only in Philip’s war, but in Queen 
Anne’s, about forty years after the first attempt to settle that place, they had to encounter 
dreadful scenes of distress and anxiety from the savage foe. Nearly sixty-seven years 
elapsed before the church was organized, and Mr. Cheney took the charge of the flock, 
probably the same day. He lived in harmony with his people, and ministered both to 
their acceptance and spiritual edification more than thirty years. In less than two 
years after the decease of Mr. Cheney, Mr. Harding was invested with the pastoral 
office. In his day the town was divided. The inhabitants had rapidly increased after 
the Indian hostilities terminated. A controversy arose about locating and erecting a new 
meeting-house, soon after Mr. Harding’s settlement; an event which proved so greata 
discouragement to him, that in less than six years he resigned the pastoral office. He 
was a gentleman of great benevolence, and his public ministrations were serious, and 
adapted to edify and benefit hishearers. He was distinguished for his probity and literary 
acquisitions. The North society had been formed in his day. Mr. Parsons was ordained 
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his successor in Nov. 1757, and retained the pastoral office until Jan. 1771, when he 
died, in the midst of life and usefulness. Bodily infirmities disabled him from discharging 
his public duties the last three years of his life. He died at the age of thirty-eight— 
Described by his biographer, as a ‘‘ gentleman of sprightly powers, an accurate reasoner, 
and a sensible preacher. In his life, a promoter of peace and order, and an example of 
the Christian virtues. In his sickness, a pattern of patience and resignation ; and in his 
death, strong in faith and full of hcpe.” Mr. Ward succeeded in October after the death 
of Mr. Parsons, and continued more than forty-six years. He was a plain, practical, 
evangelical preacher; and has left several occasional sermons; one on the death of 
Dr. Fiske, of the third society, 1799; another at the funeral of Mr. Dana, of Ward, 
1801; a sermon on the completion of thirty-two years of his ministry, Oct. 23, 1803. 
Mr. Phelps was ordained colleague with Mr. Ward about a year and a half before his 
decease. Mr. Phelps continued ten years to discharge the pastoral duties in Brookfield, 
then resigned, and soon after he was invited to the first Presbyterian church in Geneva, 
Ontario county, N. Y., where he continued to labor until the fall of 1835, when he re- 
moved to the city of Philadelphia, to labor in the service of the American Education 
Society, as General Agent for the States of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, and Virginia, in which service he is now engaged. Mr. Foote was ordained the same 
day his predecessor was dismissed, and continued five years and a half, and was settled at 
Salina, N. Y., but now minister at Cortlandville, in that State. Mr. Foote studied theology 
at Andover. Mr. Horton, the present minister, was ordained about four months after 
the dismission of Mr. Foote. He had been previously settled at Dartmouth, Mass. The 
second church is now North Brookfield. 

Third Church, organized in Brookfield April 15, 1756, and on the 24th of May, 1758, 
Dr. Fiske* was ordained the first pastor, where he continued more than forty years. 
Having preached as usual on the Sabbath of November 24, 1799, he retired to his bed at 
his usual hour, apparently in health, and very soon after expired without a struggle or a 
groan, aged sixty-six. By assiduous application, he rose to eminence as a scholar, and 
gained the public esteem. He preserved an equanimity of temper, and with a small 
salary, maintained his family, educated three of his sons, and was generous and hospi- 
table. He has left a number of publications, which are honorable specimens of his 
natural powers, and the respectable acquisitions he made in general science. A His- 
torical sermon of Brookfield, 1775—Fast, 1776—On the Death of Dr. Spooner, who was 
murdered in 1778—Death of Judge Foster, 1779—On J. Hobbs, 1784—An Oration on 
the taking of Cornwallis, October, 1781—Volume of Sermons, 8vo. 1794—Dudleian Lec- 
ture, 1796. Moral Monitor, two volumes. Mr. Stone, his successor, who had been a 
tutor at Cambridge, was ordained March, 1801, and after he had sustained the ministry 
nearly twenty-six years, a serious difficulty occurred between Mr. Stone and the church 
on the one hand and the society on the other. The former sought a new place for the 
worship of God—erected a house, and in August, 1828, dedicated it to the service of 
God. Mr. Stone remains the senior pastor and Mr. Wocdruff the colleague pastor. Mr. 
Stone studied theology with Dr. Tappan, of Cambridge. Mr. Noyes was ordained min- 
ister of the parish in October, 1828, and resigned in 1834. He had previously been a 
tutor at Cambridge. He was installed at Petersham, October, 1834. 


CHARLTON was originally a part of Oxford, and was incorporated November 2, 1754, 
and the church was embodied April, 1761. Mr, Curtis, the first minister, was ordained 
in the subsequent October, and sustained the pastoral office fifteen years, when he was 
dismissed. He was esteemed a man of no ordinary endowments, and of deep piety. He 
continued to reside in the town, and represented it in the provincial congress. After an 
interval of six years, Mr. Campbell was installed pastor and continued in that relation 
about ten years, and in April, 1793, was dismissed. He had previously been the minister 
of Easton nineteen years. He was son of the Rev. Mr. Campbell of Oxford—respectable 
for his mental powers, literary attainments, and religious character. Mr. Larned was 
ordained pastor of the church in 1796, and continued in the ministry till September, 1802. 
Finding himself in feeble health, he resigned the pastoral office. In 1805 he was installed 
in Westminster parish in Canterbury, Ct., where he survived nineteen years. Mr. 
Whipple became the pastor in 1804, and sustained the pastoral office nearly seventeen 
years. He was a faithful and able pastor, a man of talents, and undoubted piety.. He 
was, after his resignation, installed colleague pastor at Shrewsbury with the venerable Dr. 
Sumner, where he continued to preach, after his installation, a year wanting one Sab- 
bath. He was seized with a malignant fever, which soon terminated, his earthly ex- 
istence, at the age of forty-four, deeply lamented by all his acquaintance. Mr, Wilder 
son of the late Rev. John Wilder, of Attleborough, was installed over the church at 
Charlton, June 5, 1827, the same day the Orthodox meeting-house was dedicated. He 


* Nathan Fiske, D. D., in the table, stands first in the list of ministers in Brookfield; hi 
stand opposite to the 2d chh, and Francis Horton be above it. “at | eaaiteieged 
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had been ordained an evangelist the June preceding at Spencer. He continued in the 
ministry at Charlton, till February, 1833, when he asked a dismission, which was granted 
by a council, July 2, and in August following he was installed over the Orthodox society 
at Concord, where he still remains the pastor. Mr. Whittemore was his successor at 
Charlton, where he continued abcut three years, and has been succeeded by Mr. Bar- 
bour, who was ordained an evangelist in South Carolina, June, 1823; installed at New 
Ipswich, N. H. March 8, 1826, and resigned September 20, 1826—installed at Byfield in 
December, 1827, and resigned April, 1833. He was invited to Boston to be agent of 
the Boston Society for the Moral and Religious Instruction of the Poor. He continued 
there till the summer of 1834, and went to Philadelphia. Mr. Turner, who had been 
a Universalist minister for many years, was installed over the parish in 1828, and con- 
tinued about three years. They have since remained destitute. 


Dawa was incorporated in 1801. It lies seventy miles west of Boston, and thirty 
west-north-west from Worcester. A Congregational church was embodied about 1824, 
bu’ no Congregational minister as yet has been settled. They have had occasional preach- 
ing from ministers of different religious denon inations, but no regular supply. Recently 
the south part of the town have united with a new society, called Storrsville, which 
embraces a part of Petersham and Hardwick, and have settled Mr. Dewey, but as yet 
have not erected a house for worship. 


Doveuass was an original grant, and first settled by people from Sherburne, and was 
called Vew Sherburne, and retained that name until incorporated in 1746, and then 
called Douglass, in memory of Dr. Douglass, of Boston, a proprietor and benefactor. 
The chureh was formed November 11, 1747, consisting of twenty-three male mem- 
bers, who adopted their regulations and covenant in accordance with the views of the 
pilgrim fathers, and have never degenerated from the primitive faith. Mr. Phipps, a 
native of the place, where the first settlers originated, was ordained the first pastor, De- 
cember, 1747, and continued in the ministry seventeen years and six months and was dis- 
missed, and died in Oxford, aged about forty; a man of good natural abilities and great 
sensibility ; yet his usefulness was diminished by allowing his passions, at times, to gain 
the ascendancy over that meekness and gentleness which ought always to characterize 
the minister of the gospel. Mr. Stone was his successor after the lapse of more than six 
years, and sustained the pastoral office thirty-four years and was dismissed, and recently 
died at Oxford aged nearly ninety. The church remained destitute of a pastor about three 
years before Mr. Holman was invested with the sacred office. At that time the church 
consisted of twenty-seven members—nine males and eighteen females,—two hundred 
and five have since been added to the church. 

The Second Congregational church was organized June 12, 1834—composed of twenty- 
nine members, male and female, dismissed from the first church. They and others 
erected a meeting-house ip a manufacturing village, pleasantly situated, and Mr. Board- 
man was installed February 25,1835. He studied at Andover, and had been previously 
the minister at West Boylston thirteen years. 


Duprey was a grant of land made to the Hon. Messrs. Paul and William Dudley of 
Roxbury ; and incorporated February 2, 1731, by its present name. The church was 
organized in 1732. Mr. Howe was the first minister, ordained in 1735 and continued till 
1743. He removed to Killingly, Ct. and was installed in that place in 1746 and died in 
1753. Mr. Gleason succeeded to the pastoral office in about a year, and was ordained in 
October, 1744, and sustained the pastoral office until 1790, forty-six years. Mr. John- 
son was installed pastor of the church in Dudley, in December after the death of Mr. 
Gleason, and continued five years and a half. He had been the pastor of the church in 
North Woodstock from 1784 to 1790. He removed to Whitestown, in New York, and 
was employed as a teacher of youth, and some of the time in preaching, but has since 
died there. Mr. Williams was invested with the pastoral office in June,1799, and sus- 
tained it nearly thirty-two years. He still resides in the place. He studied divinity 
with Rev. Dr. Fobes of Raynham, his native place. Mr. Francis was ordained in about 
five months after Mr. Williams’s dismission, and continues to discharge his official duties, 
Mr. Francis studied theology at New Haven. 


Fircuzure was originally a part of Lunenburg, incorporated February 3, 1764. 
The church was embodied January 27, 1768, and Mr. Payson, the first pastor, was 
ordained the same day. He continued in the ministry a little more than twenty-six 
years. Respectable in his profession, a useful and faithful pastor for many years; but 
was, at times, subject to alienation of mind, which led to his dismission. He died about 
1800. He was son of Rev. Phillips Payson of Walpole. He had three brothers settled 
in the ministry; Phillips, D, D. at Chelsea, Samuel, at Lunenburg, and Seth, D. D. 
at Rindge, N. H. He was succeeded by the late Dr. Worcester, who studied theology 
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with Dr. Austin. He continued in the ministry at Fitchburg about five years; resigned 
the pastoral office in August, 1802. Installed the pastor of the Tabernacle church at 
Salem, April 20, 1803, where he continued his able and faithful labors, without interrup- 
tion, to the satisfaction and edification of his society. Having imbibed a missionary 
spirit, he took a lively interest in the benevolent enterprises of the day, in their incipient 
state. When the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was formed, in 
1810, he was elected the first corresponding secretary ; and no small share of the labor 
devolved’on him. In 1817, Rev. E. Cornelius was introduced as his colleague ; and from 
that period, three-fourths of Dr. Worcester’s time was designated to the missionary cause. 
The pressure of cares and intense labor to extend the triumphs of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom, greatly debilitated his system. In 1820, to repair his feeble health, he set out to 
visit the missionary stations in the south-western part of the U.S. From New Orleans 
he directed his course to Mayhew; thence to Brainard, a missionary station established 
among the Cherokees. He arrived there in feeble health ; anda few days after, June 7, 
1821, he died at that station, which was endeared to him by a community of interests, and 
had absorbed much of his time and attention. He there joyfully resigned up his spirit to 
his divine Master, filled with the glorious hope of a blessed immortality. His body lies 
mouldering in that far distant wilderness, among the rude sons of the forest, fully assured 
that the eye of Omniscience will watch over it, and the arm of Omnipotence will raise it 
up like Christ’s glorious body, to a joint participation with the soul in the region of end- 
less blessedness. He lived to see his labors much blessed as a minister of Christ. During 
his ministry in Salem, two hundred and eighty-five of his flock were enrolled among the 
followers of the Lamb. Eternity only can unfold the fruits of the labors of the pious and 
indefatigable Worcester. God has seen fit to favor his beloved flock at Salem, with one 
of his sons as the spiritual shepherd. Mr. Barton succeeded Dr. Worcester at Fitch- 
burg, in 1804, and’continued nine years, when he was dismissed. He had been the 
minister of Tewksbury about thirteen years. He removed to Ohio, where he died in 
1827, at the age of sixty-two. About the time he was installed, the society divided and 
became two religious societies, Mr. Bascom was the minister of the other part, and 
continued about eleven years. The two ministers resigned in the same year. The two 
societies united again, and jointly elected Mr. Eaton for their pastor, who was invested 
with the office August 30,1815. He continued about nine years, and resigned June, 
1823, and was installed over the first society in Middleborough, March following, where ~ 
he continued ten years; resigned April, 1834, and in the autumn of the same year was 
installed over the religious society of Charlotte, Vt. on Lake Champlain. After Mr. 
Faton left Fitchburg, the society again divided and settled separate ministers nearly at 
the same time. Mr. Putnam was settled over the Orthodox society, and Mr. Lincoln 
over the Unitarian, where he still remains the minister of that society. Mr. Putnam 
resigned when he had completed little more than seven years. H> was installed in 
August, 1832, at Chichester, N. H. where he still remains. Mr. Albro succeeded Mr. 
Putnam in the pastoral office in May, 1832, and continued one year and eight months, 
He had been previously settled at North Chelmsford; but now is pastor of the Shepard 
church in Cambridge. The successor of Mr. Albro was Mr. Emery, who studied theology 
at Andover, was ordained May 5, 1835, and dismissed June, 1837. The town of Fitchburg 
have, since the commencement of 1794, had nine pastors. No one has died in the town. 
Mr. Payson, the first pastor, died at Leominster, and was buried in Fitchburg. 


GARDNER was taken from Westminster, Templeton, Winchendon, and Ashburnham, 
and was incorporated June 27, 1785. It was called Gardner to perpetuate the name of 
Col. Thomas Gardner, of Cambridge. The church was organized February 1, 1786, and 
Mr. Osgood, the first minister, was ordained October 19, 1791. He sustained the pastoral 
office nearly thirty years. No inconsiderable part of the time he was the physician of 
the society as well as the minister. He rose to considerable eminence in the medical art. 
For a number of years he was an officer in the medical society. He represented the 
town in the State legislature. He was a man of respectable talents, well cultivated, and 
possessed a good knowledge of human nature. It is natural to suppose, that the time 
appropriated to the study and practice of medicine, would interfere with the duties of 
the clerical profession. The writer has been informed, that in the latter part of his life, he 
regretted that he had not devoted more time to the studies and duties of the ministerial 
office. Mr. Lincoln was the successor of Dr. Osgood, and after being settled several years, 
his views on religious subjects became materially changed, and consequently his mode 
of preaching more spiritual and pungent; which circumstance led to considerable oppo- 
sition in the society ; but the more serious part were better satisfied with their minister, 
and were unwilling to give him up; and with a view to retain Mr. Lincoln, seceded and 
erected a house for worship, and he retains the pastoral office over the original church, 
and they have a respectable society with a good prospect of usefulness among them. - 
Mr. Farr was ordained over the Unitarian society in November, 1829, and resigned 


in jane 1833 ; and in November following, Mr. Cutler was ordained over the same 
society. 
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GRAFTON was a tract of land, at first four miles square, reserved for the Indians,. 
when the town of Sutton was granted, called Hassanamisco. It was incorporated April 
18, 1735; enlarged since from Sutton and Shrewsbury. The church was embodied. 
Dee. 28,1731. Mr. Prentice was ordained the next day pastor, and continued fifteen. 
years anda half. He was considered at that time a new-light, which created some 
dissatisfaction. He afterwards preached a considerable time at Bellingham and other 
places. Mr. Hutchinson, afterthe elapse of nearly three years, was invested with the 
pastoral office ; and retained it nearly twenty-two years, and was dismissed. He was 
very eccentric in his character and social intercourse. He possessed much classical 
knowledge. His memory was so tenacious, that he often said, if the New Testament 
was lost he could write it again. He continued to supply vacant societies, and lived to 
advanced age. He was succeeded by Mr. Grosvenor in about two years, who sustained 
the pastoral office more than thirteen years; when his health became feeble, and_his- 
voice failed, he resigned his charge. Suspending for a considerable time the discharge 
of ministerial duties, his health and voice were in a good measure restored ; he resumed 
the labors of the ministry and in 1794 was installed at Paxton, where he continued eight 
years in the ministry and then be resigned. He lived nearly thirty-two years after his 
resignation, and closed his life at Petersham in July, 1834, aged eighty-five. Mr. Gros- 
venor was a popular preacher, a useful and respectable man; a friend. to his country, 
and did much, at the commencement of the revolutionary war, to inspire courage in the 
soldiers. ‘ He left his pulpit and marched with his musket in a company of minute 
men, that weat to Cambridge on the 19th of April, 1775. He reared a large family, 
and two of his sons are ministers. Nearly nine years elapsed before Mr. Miles succeeded 
him in the pastoral office at Grafton. He continued about thirty years their minister 
and resigned ; and has since removed to Shrewsbury, where he cultivates a farm, Near 
the close of Mr. Miles’s ministry, a part of the society seceded, formed an Orthodox 
society, erected a meeting-house, and Mr. Searle was ordained September 21, 1826, the 
week after Mr. Miles’s dismission; and he sustained the pastoral office five years and 
a half and resigned in April, 1832, and was installed at West Bradford January 20, 1833, 
and resigned in April, 1834. Mr. Wilde is now the minister of the Orthodox society, 
and Mr. Johnson is minister of the parish. The former acquired his theological educa- 
tion at Andover, the latter at Cambridge. 


Harpwicx was purchased of the Indians for £20 by several individuals as early as 
1686—granted to the proprietors for a town in 1732, and incorporated as a town January 
10,1738. The church was organized November 17, 1736, and Mr. White, their first 
pastor, was ordained the same day; he continued in the ministry nearly forty-eight 
years—was respectable in his profession, and lived in harmony through a long ministry 5 
sharing in the confidence and affection of his people ; and blest in his ministerial labors. 
About five years and a half elapsed, and Mr. Holt was invested with the pastoral charge, 
which he sustained nearly sixteen years. In 1809 he was installed at Essex, formerly 
the fourth church in Ipswich. He remained there until April, 1815, and then resigned. 
He studied divinity with professor Wales of Yale college and Dr. Trumbull of North 
Haven, Ct. A large proportion of his time, when he had not a special charge, he was 
employed as ampissionary in New Hampshire, Maine, Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
The last year of his life he spent with his family at Hardwick. He maintained a life of 
consistent piety, practised the duties he inculeated upon others, sustained by the doc- 
trines he had preached, and to the last manifested an unshaken reliance on the merits of 
an atoning Saviour. In about seven months after Mr. Holt’s dismission at Hardwick, 
Mr. Weston was invested with the pastoral office, which he sustained nearly nineteen 
years, and was dismissed. He continued in the place, and survived nearly twelve years, 
and expired in May, 1836, aged fifty-seven. After Mr. Weston was dismissed, nearly all 
the members of the Congregational church seceded from the parish, and with others 
united, in 1828, and soon erected a meeting-house. Mr. Tupper, who studied divinity 
at New Haven, became the pastor in April, 1828, and continued to discharge the duties 
five years, resigned in 1833, and in 1835 was installed at East Longmeadow, where he 
still continues. Mr. Fuller, his successor in the pastoral office, who studied theology at 
Andover, was installed in 1835. The church now consists of nearly two hundred 
members. They have a respectable society. Mr, Fuller had previously been settled 
at Chelsea. Mr. Merrick was ordained the minister of the parish in August, 1828, and 
in 1832 resigned, and has since been installed at Sandwich. Mr. Goldsbury, who studied 
divinity at Cambridge, was installed at Hardwick, in 1832. He preaches to the society, 
and is the preceptor of the academy in that place. 


Harvarp was taken from Lancaster, Stow, and Groton, principally from the two 
former ; and was called Harvard in honor of Rev. John Harvard of Charlestown, to per- 
petuate the name of the original founder of Harvard University, in Cambridge ; and 
incorporated June 29, 1732. The church was organized October 10, 1733, and Mr. 
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Secomb, the first pastor,,was ordained the same day, and sustained the pastoral connec- 
tion twenty-four years, when he resigned. In about six years, he was installed over a 
dissenting church in Chester, Nova Scotia, where he passed the remainder of his days ; 
retaining, in a remarkable degree, his mental powers, popularity, and usefulness 5 and 
continued to preach to his people to good acceptance, when he required the aid of others 
in walking to visit the sanctuary of God. He lived about sixty-five years after he was 
graduated ; filled up life with duty and usefulness; Calvinistic in his sentiments, pungent 
in his preaching ; his ministrations were blest to the people in Harvard. A revival con- 
tinued three years, and resulted in bringing about one hundred into the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Mr. Wheeler in about two years was ordained the pastor of the church. He 
studied divinity with Mr. Woodward, of Weston ; sustained the pastoral office about nine 
years, and resigned in consequence of ill health. He was distinguished by his talents 
and professional attainments. He was evangelical in his sentiments, amiable in his dispo- 
sition, and exemplary in his life. He resided a number of years in Harvard, and was a useful 
citizen, sustained various offices of emolument, honor, and trust; representative, justice 
of the quorum; a number of years register of the probate court for the county of Wor- 
cester—member of the provincial congress, member of the committee of correspondence, 
and active in advancing the cause of bis country in the revolutionary war. In 1781 he 
removed to Worcester and held the office of register until his death in February, 1793. 
Mr. Johnson succeeded next to the pastoral office. He studied divinity with Mr. Bridge, 
of Framingham ; ordained in 1769; in 1776 he officiated as chaplain in the American 
army in the vicinity of Boston. He continued in the ministry nearly eight years and 
died in his thirtieth year. Distinguished for his abilities, eloguence, and extemporaneous 
performance ; a man of much promise to the church and society ; he fell an early victim 
to death, and was much lamented by his society, and all his acquaintance. Mr. Grosve- 
nor was installed pastor about five years after the death of Mr. Johnson. He lived about 
six years respected and beloved by his people. He had béen previously settled seventeen 
years in the first society in Scituate. He died May, 1788, aged forty-nine. His senti- 
ments were similar to his predecessor’s, and for respectability and usefulness, his charac- 
ter would not suffer in comparison with any of them. Mr. Emerson succeeded Mr. 
Grosvenor, in the pastoral office, after the elapse of four years. He was son of the Rev. 
William Emerson of Concord, (who left his beloved flock and endeared family to join the 
army as chaplain, at Ticonderoga, August, 1776. He fell a victim to the disease that 
prevailed in the camp in October, at Rutland, Vt.) He continued to be the pastor, from 
May, 1792, to September, 1799, and was installed the pastor of the first church in 
Boston, October 16, 1799, where he continued in the pastoral office until his death, 
May 12, 1811, aged forty-two. His religions sentiments were different from those of all 
his predecessors in that place. He has been characterized as ‘‘ having talents rather 
brilliant than solid ; a tasteful writer and an interesting speaker.” 1. 1804 he engaged 
in the labor of conducting the Monthly Anthology. He published a sermon the 4th of 
July,.1794—Artillery Election, in 1799—A Charitable Lecture, 1800—At the Ordination 
of S. Clarke, 1800—of R. Smiley, 1801—Oration in 1802—Ord%nation of T. Bede, 1803— 
On the Death of Dr. Thacher, 1802—On the Death of Madam Bowdoin, 1803—Before 
the Female Society, 1805—Death of C. Austin, 1806—Before the Humane Society, 1807 
—Four Discourses in the Christian Monitor, numbered 1, 2, 3, 4—A Collection of 
Psalms and Hymns, 1808. After his death there was published, his Sketch of the 
History of the first Church in Boston, with two Sermons annexed, 8vo. Mr. Bemis, 
who studied divinity with Dr. Lathrop, of West Springfield, took the pastoral charge, 
June 3, 1801, continued just twelve years; dismissed, at his request,—continued in 
the place till his death, November 11, 1828, He possessed good natural powers, 
which were well cultivated. Dr. Fay was installed in January, 1814, and continued 
in the pastoral office six years and resigned, in consequence of an invitation with 
which he complied, and was immediately installed pastor of the first church in 
Charlestown, where he still continues to labor. He was first settled in Brimfield, 
and was pastor of that church three years. He studied divinity with the late Dr. 
Austin, of Worcester. Mr. dlanchard succeeded Dr, Fay after the lapse of three years, 
and retained the pastoral office little more than eight years. He studied divinity 
partly at Andover and partly at Cambridge. He was installed in February, 1835, at 
South Natick, where he still remains. Mr. Gilbert, who studied divinity at Cambridge, 
the present minister, was ordained April 13, 1831, the time when Mr, Blanchard was 
dismissed. After Dr. Fay resigned the pastoral office, the Calvinistic society was formed 
March 22, 1821, and Mr. Fisher, the first minister of this new socicty was ordained the 
pastor of the church associated with it on the 12th of September, 1821, where he still 
continues his useful labors. See Rey. Mr. Fisher’s century sermon. 


Hoven was originally taken from Worcester; incorporated January 9, 1740, by its 
present name. The church was organized December 22, 1742, and on the same day, 
Mr. Davis was ordained the first pastor, and sustained the office nearly thirty years and 
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‘was dismissed. After his dismission he was employed as a preacher in a number of 
places. On Wednesday, January 3, 1793, he preached to his former charge a half century 
sermon, from the embodying the church and his ordination with them, which was pub- 
lished. He was considered a man of piety, and lived (o advanced life. Mr. Avery was 
his successor in the ministry, and held the sacred office half a century. -He was a 
respectable and useful man, and saw many of his flock brought into the fold of Christ. 
Mr. Bardwell was installed colleague pastor, between four and five months before the 
venerable Avery was called to give up his stewardship. Mr. Bardwell continued ten 
years and resigned the pastoral charge to accept an agency for the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions, but has recently been installed pastor cf the church 
at Oxford. He still retains his Agency. In June, 1815, he was sent out by the American 
Board of Foreign Missions to Ceylon, in India, with several others. After remaining 
there several years, his health was enfeebled and he returned to this country. Mr, Bard- 
well received the honorary degree of A M. from Dartmouth college in 1814. He studied 
divinity, as did also his successor, at Andover. Mr. Paine now sustains the pastoral charge 
over the church in Holden, which probably is the largest in the county. 


HvusBarpston was originally a part of Rutland, and was incorporated June 13, 1767, 
in honor of Thomas Hubbard of Boston, who was a large proprietor in the township. 
The church was organized Feb. 14, 1770. Mr. Parker was ordained June 13, 1770, and 
continued in the pastoral office thirty-one years. Died Aug. 20, 1801, aged fifty-nine. 
He was respectable for his talents, prudent and circumspect in his deportment; harmony 
and good feelings characterized his ministry. Mr. Kendall succeeded to the pastoral 
office in 1802, which he retained a little more than six years. After he left college 
he continued several years an instructor of youth, and since his dismission he has been 
installed at Augusta, N. Y.; he continues in that place, but not as the pastor of the church. 
Mr. Gay was his successor in about eighteen months. Having ‘sustained the pastoral 
office about seventeen years, different religious views and feelings appeared among his 
people, which caused a division in his society. The largest proportion of the church, with 
others of similar sentiments, seceded and erected a meeting-house, where they enjoy 
Christian privileges in much harmony. The pastor has had the satisfaction of seeing 
many of his people enrolled in the family of Christ. The church consists of more than 
200 members. Mr. Jones was ordained the minister of the parish in Nov. 1828, and 
continued in the ministry four years—was dismissed, and was installed in Wiiton, N. H., 
and is now the editor of a newspaper at, Concord, N. H. Mr. Robinson, who had pre- 
viously been settled in Beverly, was installed his successor in 1833, and still remains the 
minister of the parish. 


Lancaster is the most ancient town in the county of Worcester; incorporated 
May 18, 1653, fourteen years previous to any other in the county; and in its early settle- 
ment the inhabitants were much distressed, and many lives lost by the incursions of their 
savage neighbors. ‘Mr, Rowlandson was son of Thomas Rowlandson, one of the early 
freemen of Massachgsetts, who settled at Ipswich, but died at Lancaster, Nov. 17, 1657; 
was born before his father came to New England” He commenced preaching at 
Lancaster as early as 1654, but was not settled, in all probability, till Sept. 1660, which 
seems to have been the time when the church was organized, of which no record can be 
found; but the inference is from the records of Dorchester, that on the “26th of August, 
1660, Roger Sumner was dismissed from the church at Dorchester, that, with other 
Christians at Lancaster, a church might be formed there.’ Mr. Rowlandson continued 
in the ministry at Lancaster until Feb. 1676, when king Philip, sachem of Pokanoket, 
commenced a destructive and bloody war. “On the 22d Aug. 1675, eight persons were 
killed in Lancaster. On the J0th of February following, early in the morning, the Wam- 
ponoags, led by Philip, accompanied by the Narragansetts, his allies, and also by the 
Nipmucks and Nashaways, made a desperate attack upon Lancaster. His forces con- 
sisted of 1,500 men, who invested the town in five distinct bodies and places.” They 
killed a number of persons, burnt their houses, and carried twenty into captivity ; among 
whom were Mr. Rowlandson’s wife and three children, he being at Boston at the time 
soliciting the governor and council for soldiers to protect them, under apprehensions of 
an attack from the savage foe. One of his children died eight days after they were 
captured. His wife and two children were ransomed after eleven weeks and five days’ 
captivity. Mr. Rowlandson and family lived in Boston and Charlestown one year, and 
then removed to Wethersfield, Conn., where he preached awhile, and was installed 1677, 
but before Lancaster was rebuilt; died Nov. 24, 1678, leaving a wife, who was daughter 
of Mr. John White of Lancaster. The historian of Lancaster characterizes Mr. Row- 
landson as “¢a man of good talents an@ a faithful minister.” . A number of years elapsed, 
and several ministers were employed before another watchman was placed over the 
church at Lancaster. Mr. Whiting was ordained in 1690. He continued in the ministry 
till Sept. 1697. Mr. Whiting being at a distance from the garrison, the Indians surprised 
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and killed him. ‘They offered him quarters, but he chose to fight rather than resign 
himself into savage hands,” whose tender mercies are cruelty. He was the second 
son of the Rev. Samuel Whiting of Billerica. In’ May, 1701, Mr. Andrew Gardner 
was invited to preach, and in September was invited to settle, and continued to 
preach to good acceptance till 1704, when, on the twenty-sixth of September, ‘‘a 
part of the enemy having been discovered at Still river, the soldiers and inhab- 
itants belonging to Mr. Gardner’s garrison, with divers others, went in quest of 
them, and returned in the evening, much fatigued with the service of the day. Mr. 
Gardner, in compassion to the soldiery, took the watch that night upon himself, and 
coming out of the box late in the night upon some occasion, was heard by one Samuel 
Prescott in the house, between sleeping and waking, who supposed him an enemy, 
seized the first gun that came to hand, and shot him through the body in the parade. 
The fatal mistake soon appeared; he being carried into the house, forgave the person 
who shot him, and in an hour or two expired; to the great grief, not only of his consort, 
but of his people, who had an high esteem of him.’— WVhitney’s History. Some have 
supposed his object was to try the fidelity of the guard. He was soon to have been 
ordained their pastor, when the melancholy event occurred. He was a man of much 
promise, and the church were looking to him as one of her noblest ornaments. He died 
at the age of thirty. The late William Winthrop, in his manuscript catalogue, says that 
*¢ Mr. Gardner was the son of Capt. Andrew Gardner, who was killed in Canada.” _Lan- 
caster enjoyed peace for about twenty-two years after the town was incorporated; but 
from 1678, to 1710, a period of thirty-five years, the inhabitants were harassed and 
greatly distressed at times. Many fell victims to savage barbarity, and many were carried 
into captivity, exposed to severe sufferings, and some of them to horrid deaths in the 
wilderness. In 1676, fifty families had commenced the settlement in Lancaster, when 
the savage foe assailed them and burned all their houses but two, and they abandoned 
the enterprise for four years, and then the surviving isbabitants resumed the rebuilding 
‘of thé place. No incursions from savage enemies, after 1710, checked the prosperity of 
‘that ancient setilement. No church records have been transmitted to posterity, prior to 
the settlement of the present minister’s immediate predecessor. Mr. Prentice was or- 
‘dained March 29, 1708, and he sustained the pastoral office nearly forty years. The 
‘church and society were harmonious during his ministry. He died Jan. 1748, much 
lamented. He was dignified in his personal appearance, bold, direct, and pungent in his 
preaching. His first wife was widow of the much lamented Gardner. He Jeft a large 
and respectable family. His publications were, election sermon, 1735, at the opening 
of the first court at Worcester, Aug. 10, 1731—Ordination of E. Parkman, 1724—On the 
death of Rev. R. Breck, 1731. Mr. Harrington was successor of Mr. Prentice. He had 
been previously ordained at Swanzey, N. H., Nov. 16,1741. That place was destroyed 
by the Indians on the 2d of April, 1747; from which he and his flock were driven. His 
charch met at Rutland and gave him an honorable dismission and recommendation. 
Mr. Harrington continued to sustain the pastoral office in Lancaster forty-seven years. 
Several of the last years he had some assistance, and before he died he had a colleague 
settled. He possessed good mental powers, a mind well disciplined, uniting mildness, 
prudence, and simplicity of character. Dr. Thayer was ordained Oct. 9, 1793. He 
studied theology at Cambridge. The Jast three ministers have sustained the pastoral 
office more than 131 years. 
* 

LercrestTeR was incorporated in 1713. It was purchased of the Indians, who called 
the place Towtaid. The precise time when the church was organized cannot be ascer- 
tained, for no ancient records respecting the church have been transmitted. Mr. Parsons, 
‘the first minister, was installed Sept. 1721, and it is more than probable that the church 
had been instituted previously to that event. He had been settled in the ministry at 
Malden. The unanimity in his settlement was great, and some of his former parishioners 
removed with him from'Malden to Leicester, which seemed to be favorable indications 
that his connection with them would be useful and happy; but ere long, unhappy events 
occurred, bitter litigations ensued, which were of long continuance, and finally resulted 
in the dissolution of the pastoral connection in 1735. He continued in the place until his 
death, which occurred in 1737. He was a man of good mental abilities, strong feelings, 
which were not always guided by the law of prudence. Mr. Goddard sueceeded to the 
pastoral office in little more than a year, and was harmoniously settled, and his connection 
with the church and society was uniformly happy and mutually satisfactory, Having 
sustained the pastoral office seventeen years and a half, he visited his friends in Framing- 
hem, ‘his native place, was there seized with a fever, which terminated his earthly 
existence Jan. 19, 1754, aged forty-eight. He died much lamented by bis church and 
society, and all his acquaintance. It is noticeable that his predecessor and three suc- 
cessors were dismissed, and none of them died ‘while retaining the pastoral office in the 
town. Mr. Roberts was ordained in October following Mr. Goddard’s decease, under 
favorable auspices, and the society, for some time, appeared pleased and happy in the 
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ministerial connection; but ere eight years had elapsed, serious difficulties arose which 
were referred to an ecclesiastical council, which recommended a dissolution of the 
pastoral connection. It was accordingly dissolved in Dec. 1762. Mr. Roberts removed 
to Weston, in Middlesex county, and occasionally preached in that place and its vicinity. 
He purchased an estate in Weston, upon which he resided until his death, in 1811, at the 
advanced age of ninety-one. His mental powers were of a high order, and for many 
years he was a useful man in civil life. He took an active part in the American revolu- 
tion, as one of the committee of the town, to enlist and provide for the soldiers He was 
a member of the convention that formed the constitution of Massachusetts; and after bis 
death, were found among his writings a draught, in his own band-writing, of a frame 
of government, many of the principles of which have been incorporated in our present 
constitution. After it went into operation, he represented the town of Weston a number 
of yearsin the general court. He lived and died a bachelor. His usefulness and respecta- 
bility were much diminished by being connected with a speculatcr in business, by which he 
became involved in land-suits, and Jost much of his property. His temper was soured, and 
he became disgusted with the world; he retired and spent the remainder of his days as a 
hermit in obscurity. Mr. Conklin, in about a year after Mr. Roberts’s dismission, was 
ordained, and continued in the ministry more than thirty years; and finding himself at- 
tended with infirmities, he and his people agreed to dissolve the ministerial connection. 
He survived about three years and a half. ‘The society, at the time of dissolving the 
connection between them, expressed to him their thanks for his useful and arduous ser- 
vices, and their sympathies for his declining health and increasing infirmities. The council 
that dismissed Mr. Conklin bore most unqualified testimony to his high character as a 
clergyman and a citizen.”— Washburn’s History of Leicester. The same writer ob- 
serves—* He was pleasing and interesting without being brilliant, and useful and in- 
structive without being great. He performed the duties of his station honorably and 
acceptably, and among the patriots of the revolution, he deserved a very respectable 
place.”” Dr. Moore, in about three years and a half, (Jan. 1798,) succeeded to the 
pastoral oifice, where he continued. till Oct. 1811, when he received the appointment of 
professor of Janguages in Dartmouth college, where he continued several years. In 
Sept. 1815, he was elected president of Williams college, and filled that respectable 
station until the collegiate seminary was established at Aimherst. He became president 
of the latter before it received the act of incorporation, which was not granted till several 
years afterwards. Though highly useful in organizing that infant institution, which 
needed the abilities, sound judgment, the experience and literary acquirements which 
distinguished Dr. Moore, yet a dark Providence suddeniy removed him in the midst 
of life and usefulness, at the age of fifty-two, June 30, 1823. He studied divinity with 
Dr. Backus of Somers, Conn. As a student he was indefatigable. While at college he 
ranked high as a scholar. He possessed a discriminating mind, and his acquirements 
were respectable in every department of science and literature. He filled the stations 
he occupied with dignity and usefulness, whether as an instructor in an academy, a 
minister, professur in a college, or president over it. As a husband or friend, he was 
respected and endeared in the tender relations which he sustained in life. Dr. Moore 
preached the election sermon in 1818, and a few occasional sermons compose the prin- 
cipal productions which have appeared before the public. Mr. Nelson is the. successor 
of Dr. Moore, and has sustained the pastoral office twenty-four years. He studied 
divinity with the late Dr. Austin of Worcester. 


Leominster was taken from the ancient town of Lancaster ;—incorporated June 23, 
1740. The church was organized September 14, 1743, and on the same day Mr. Rogers 
was ordained the pastor of the church. He was son of Rev. John Rogers of Boxtord, 
and repoit says he was a descendant of John Rogers, who was burnt as a martyr at Smith- 
field in 1555. After he had been in the ministry about fourteen years, a number of his 
church and people were apprehensive that he was not sound in the faith; called a large 
advisory council in July, 1757, of fifteen churches. The complaint was sustained; and 
the aggrieved part were advised to attend on his ministry three months longer; and if 
their minister did not retract, to dismiss him. Mr. Rogers was conscientious in regard 
to his religious views, and felt that he could not.give up his sentiments, and the diffi- 
culties resulted in his dismission. After which he continued to preach in bis own house, 
and about one-fifth of his former parishioners became a poll-parish, and adhered to him; 
and he continued to preach to the small minority from Jan. 1757, till 1788. He then 
ceased to preach to his small society; they dissolved the poll-parish and united with the 
town. Mr. Rogers died in Oct. 1789, having sustained, forty-seven years, the ministry 
over the town and his small society. His father, in the decline of life, left Boxford and 
moved to Leominster, and ended his days in the family of his son. After the dismission 
of Mr. Rogers, in Jan. 1757, the church and society remained destitute of a pastor till 
Dec. 1762, when Mr. Gardner succeeded. He continued the pastor of the church till 
his death, June 3, 1814, aged seventy-six. He set out to visit his friends at Boston. He 
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felt rather indisposed in the morning when he left home. He reached Watertown to- 
wards evening, and before morning he expired. He was son of Rev. Mr. Gardner of 
Stow. He had three sons and eleven daughters, who, it is said, all lived to mature age. 
He Jeft a few occasional sermons, which he had published. Mr. Bascom, who had 
previously been settled at Fitchburg, was installed pastor in about eleven months, and 
continued nearly five years and resigned. He has since been employed most of the time 
as an instructor of youth in Boston. Mr. Conant succeeded Mr. Bascom, in Jan. 1824, 
and remained the minister of the first society until his death, Dec. 1836. After Mr. Bas- 
coin resigned the pastoral office, and before Mr. Conant was settled, a part of the society 
seceded, and on Dec. 25, 1822, the evangelical church was organized; and the society 
erected a meeting-house, and Mr. Payson, son of Dr. Payson of Rindge, N. H. took the 
pastoral charge in 1825, where he continued till April 17, 1832. He renioved to Amherst, 
Mass. with his family, where he continued ahout a year, and removed to Newport, 
R. 1. Mr. Hubbard was ordained his successor in May, 1833, where he still remains. 
Both Mr. Payson and Mr. Hubbard studied divinity at Andover. 


LunENBURG, anciently called Turkey-Hill, was incorporated Aug. 1, 1728. The 
church was embodied May 15th preceding, and Mr. Gardner was installed the same day. 
He continued short of four years, and was dismissed. He had been the first minister of 
Worcester, from 1719, to Oct. 1722. After his dismission at Lunenburg he removed into 
New Hampshire, near Connecticut river, where he lived to advanced age. Mr. Stearns 
succeeded him in little more than a year, and continued in the ministry nearly twenty- 
eigbt years, and died March 9, 1761, aged fifty-two. Respectable and useful, he died 
much lamented by his people and by all his acquaintance. Mr. Payson succeeded him 
in about one year and six months, but survived only five months and six days. He died 
of a consumption, which in a short time extinguished the lamp of life, and in less than 
two years, the bereaved flock committed two of their pastors to the grave. Mr. Payson 
was son of Rev. Phillips Payson of Walpole, N. H. He was a young man of proinise. 
Mr. Adams was next in succession, and continued in the ministry from Sept. 1764, till 
March 1, 1801. He and John Adams, the second President of the United States, were 
cousins. He was a man possessed of a strong and vigorous intellect, well cultivated, 
richly furnished with science. As a preacher, energetic and eloquent; his language 
bold, possessing no small share of originality. In his addresses to the throne of grace, 
he was always pertinent and appropriate. He was eccentric, but he had many excel- 
lences to endear him to his friends and acquaintance; and on no occasion was he afraid - 
to give his opinion. Few men possess a larger share of independence. He wrote a 
pamphlet, about 1774, in which he attempted to prove that the pastor bas a negative 
on the church, a sentiment not authorized by the Platform. ~ He preached the Dud- 
Jeian lecture in 1794—One on the nature, pleasures and advantages of church music, 
1771 — On Christian unity, 1772— Election sermon in 1782— On the 19th of April, 
1783, and at the ordination of Enoch Whipple, 1788. Rev. Timothy Flint was suc- 
cessor to Mr. Adams, in 1802, and was dismnissed in June, 1814. He went into the 
western and south-western States, wrote several interesting works on geography, 
fiction, etc. He has been editor of the Knickerbocker, a periodical work in the city 
of New York. According to the last information the writer has had of him, he now 
resides at Alexandria, in Louisiana, on a farm, with some of his children. Mr. Damon 
was ordained February 1, 1815, and dismissed November 22, 1827. He was installed 
over the Unitarian society of Amesbury and Salisbury, in June, 1828, and was dismissed 
in April, 18832—Again installed, April, 1835, over the society at West Cambridge. 
Mr. Hubbard was installed successor to Mr. Damon, Dec. 1828, and dismissed in Nov. 
1833. He left Lunenburg, and has turned his attention to the medical art; and has com- 
menced the practice at Boxford. In 1809, he settled at Newbury, and continued there 
two years and a half. About five years after, he was installed at Middleton, where 
he continued about a year and a half. During Mr. Hubbard’s ministry at Lunenburg, 
a. new society was formed, in 1831, and built a meeting-house; and June 10, 1835, a 
church was organized with twenty-four members, males and females. They left but 
one male member in the old church. We need not go back half a century to say, by 
the authority of Whitney’s History of Worcester County, “the church in Lunenburg 
is comparatively large, containing very little short of 200 communicants. Mr. Har- 
rington, who was ordained April 26, 1837, studied divinity at Andover. 
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DEATHS OF CHILDREN UNDER FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 


[We have collected a few miscellaneous facts on this interesting subject. We may hereafter add to them.] 


iw the third century of the Christian era, the expectation of life in Rome was as fol- 
lows. From birth to 20, there was a probability of 38 years; from 20 to 25, of 28 years ; 
from 25 to 30, 25 years; from 30 to 32, 22 years; from 35 to 40, 20 years; from 40 to 
45, 18 years; from 45 to 50, 15 years; from 50 to 55, 9 years; from 55 to 60, 7 years; 
from 60 to 65,5 years. Further than this the computation did not extend. The census 
taken from time to time, in England, affords us information of an unquestionable charac- 
ter. The first actual enumeration of the inhabitants was made in 1801, and gave an 
annual mortality of Lin 44.8. The census in 1821 showed a mortality of 1 to'58. In 
France, the annual deaths in 1781, were 1 in 29; in 1802, 1 in 30; in 1823, 1 in 40. In 
the Pays de Vaud, the mortality is 1 to 49; in Sweden and Holland, 1 to 48; in Russia, 
1 to 41; in Austria, 1 to 38. Wherever records have been kept, we find that mortality 
has decreased with civilization. In a barbarous state, the proportion of the deaths of 
children is much greater, and the chance of life is, in general, much less. ' 

The following table shows what proportion of 10,000 persons in the respective cities 
and countries mentioned, die at the several ages specified. The number standing over 
each column denotes the number of deaths on which the calculations, in the several 
cases, have been founded, each being reduced to a radix of 10,000. 


918 15,744 1,519 210,476 23,366 


Between ages of N. Hamp. Phil. Carlisle. London. Montpellier. France. Sweden, 
Qand 1 1,739 2,601 2,119 0 and 10 2,518 2,325 2,605 
LO 1,821 diab 2,777 4,201 2,922 2,164 2,165 

VQ oe EY) 567 432 A24 335 272 489 458 
20 * 30 930 1,060 521 705 453 641 558 
30 « 40 535 1,311 473 902 481 687 599 
40 “« 50 599 974 641 1,030 549 724 644 
a0) S60 588 673 559 926 675 835 735 
GOt Slegi0 920 507 940 830 172 959 975 
TOUS 280 984 364 824 594 709 829 929 
eid GO) I) 716 225 532 317 542 309 351 
90 * 100 224 63 154 60 92 32 40 

100 and upwards = 32 11 22 2 5 2 a 


Carlisle is probably one of the healthiest towns in England for its size. The law 
of mortality in it probably differs very little from the general law throughout the king- 
dom, taking the towns and country together, if we except children under 5, or at most 
under 18 years of age. 

The following table exhibits the difference in the value of life, at two periods of the 
fifteenth and eighteenth centuries, 


Ages. Mean duration of life. 
1693 : 1789 

Years. Years. Years. 
5 : A1.05 51.20 
10 38 93 : 48 28 
20 31.91 41 33 
30 Pata 386.09 
40 22 67 29.70 
50 17.31 22 57 
60 12.29 15 52 
70 744. 10.39 


Before the introduction of vaccine inocculation, more than a fourth of the children, 
who were born in London, died before they had attained their second year. The pro- 
portion for 1827, was between a fourth and a fifth, the number christened being 29,925, 
and those dying thus prematurely, 6,580. This is an increase upon the returns of seven 
years earlier, 1820, by which it appears, that a fifth so perished. The numbers fluctuate, 
and the cause may perhaps be attributed to the prevalence of fevers and other con- 
tagious diseases at particular seasons. Upon an average of years, it would appear that 
about a fifth of the children born in the metropolis die before two years of age. The 
evils, which naturally belong to infancy, are tremendously aggravated by the intemper- 
ance and debilitated constitutions of the parents, by injudicious management, by unnat- 
ural methods of feeding and clothing, and by the neglect of a due attention to cleanliness 
and exercise. 7 

The bills of mortality of London offer the only document for ascertaining the births 
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and deaths, the duration of life, and the apparent causes of its termination, within the 
metropolis. The bills originally comprehended 109 parishes; in 1660, they were 
extended to 1465 and that number is now divided into 97 parishes within the walls, 17 
parishes without the walls, 29 out-parishes in Middlesex and Surry, and 10 parishes in 
the city and liberties of Westminster. The great extension of London, since 1660, 
venders these bills extremely imperfect. The whole of the population within the parishes 
returned is not included in the bills; for the accounts of births and deaths among the 
Dissenters are wanting to render the returns complete. They are therefore only valuable 
as supplying a correct account of the births and deaths among a portion of the popula- 
tion of this large city. The following are the bills for 1827,-1828, 1829, and 1830, in 
the districts specified. 


Under 2 years, Between2&5 5 & 10 10 § 20 20 & 30 30 & 40 40 & 50 


1827 6,580 1,875 850 862 1,565 1,831 2,134 
1828 6,389 2,326 78 861 1,488 1,790 1,985 
1829 6,710 2,247 1,019 949 1,563 1,902 2,092 
1830 6,115 1,837 871 818 1,410 1,759 2,026 
Total, 25,794 8,285 3,618 3,490 6,026 7,282 8,237 
Between 50 & 60 60 & 70 70 & 80 80 & 90 90 & 100 Over 100 

2,128 2,044 1,680 666 14 3 

1,845 1,891 1,540 615 100 1 

2,094 2,158 1,843 749 95 3 

2,031 2,055 1,788 815 119 3 

Total, 8,098 8,148 6,851 2,844 388 10 


Whole number of deaths in the four years 89,170. Of those who reached 100 years, 
and over, 1 was 100, 4 were 101, 2 were 102, 1 was 107, 2 were 108. It thus appears, 
that of 89,170 deaths, 25,794 were under two years of age, and 34,079 under five years 
of age. 

On the average of eight years, from 1807 to 1814 inclusive, there died annually in the 
city of Philadelphia and the liberties, the following proportion of persons of different 
ages, compared with the total number of deaths. 


Per cent. 3 Per cent. 
Under 1 year 25.07 40 to 50 7.98 
Liter 2 10.71 50 to 60 5.95 
2to 5 5.67 60 to 70 4,29 
5 to 10 3.00 70 to 80 3.27 
10 to 20 3.60 80 to 90 1.89 
20 to 30 8.63 90 to 100 0.50 
30 to 40 10.99 100 to 110 0.0009 


The following is compiled from the Boston bills of mortality for nineteen years, from 
1817 to 1835 inclusive, 


Years. Under 1 yr. 1 to2 2t0 5 Whole No. 
males. JSemales. males, Jemales. males. females. 
1817 76 80 72 63 39 25 807 
1818 83 89 49 49 35 22 971 
1819 “ite 53 52 39 27 14 789 
1820 84 73 46 48 30 22 1,014 
1821 103 81 94 94 68 48 1,321 
1822 92 72 55 41 32 22 1,088 
1823 96 64 49 45 20 18 1,045 
1824 105 Of 54 65 A2 40 1,208 
1825 134 100 85 85 57 AT 1,362 
1826 133 91 56 67 39 36 1,167 
1827 94 74 32 AQ 32 24 939 
1828 136 109 58 48 48 29 1,159 
1829 121 79 64 82 61 55 1,156 
1830 115 69 33 73 4844 1.025 
1831 138 11k 58 75 71 69 1,353 
1832 137 115 91 111 24 116 1,675 
1833 137 148 57 91 82 53 1,374 
1834 195 1th 78 7 55 35 1,440 


1835 199 144 ‘140 131 1311108 1,819 
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The number of séill-born, not included in the totals above, was, in 1825, 88 ; in 1826, 
87; in 1827, 83; in 1828, 74; in 1829, 65; in 1830, 100; in 1831, 71; in 1832, 86; in 
1833, 102; in 1834, 114; in 1835, 95; in all, 965. ‘ 

The whole number of deaths, in Boston, in the nineteen years named, including the 
still-born, appears to have been 23,877. Of these, 4,062 (1,757 females and 2,305 males) 
were under one year; 2,623 (1,340 females and 1,283 males) were from 1 to 2; 1,756 
(827 females and 929 males) were between 2 and 5. Under 5 years of age, 8,441, or 
more than one-third of the whole number. a 

The deaths in Amherst, N. H., from 1805 to 1815, ten years, were 225, of whom 70 
were under 5 years, and 48 under 1. The deaths in the first and second parishes, in 
Hartford, Ct., for ten years, from 1783 to 1793, were 419, of whom 113 were under 1 
year, 28 between 1 and 2, and 35 between 2 and 5. In Topsham, Me. for four years 
and seven months, from Sept. 16, 1789, there were 53 deaths, of which 10 were under I 
and 16 under 5. In the east precinct of Barnstable, Ms. from 1784 to 1785, there were 
A7 deaths, of which 14 were under 2. The deaths in Wellfleet, Ms. from Oct. 26, 1784, 
to Oct. 26, 1794, were 163, of which 50 were under 1 year, and 70 under 5. In Truro, 
Ms. in the seven years from Jan. 1, 1787, the deaths were 115—under 2, 34; between 
2 and 5,0. In Newton, East, Ms. from Jan. 1, 1782 to Dec. 31, 1798, the deaths were 
154—under 2, 24; between 2 and 5,6. In Sandwich, Ms. in ten years, from 1790 to 
1800, the number of deaths was 184—under 1, 31; between 1 and 5, 18. In the 
South parish of Andover, for thirty years, from 1774 to 1803, the number of deaths 
was 611, of whom 102 were under 1 year, from 1 to 5, 82; from 5 to 10, 28; 10 
to 15, 19; 15 to 20, 28; 20 to 30, 58; 30 to 40, 28; 40 to 50, 38; 50 to 60, 35; 60 to 
70, 48; 70 to 80, 52; 80 to 90,45; 90 to 100,13; unknown, 35. Five persons have 
died in Andover of 100 years and upwards. 

In five of the towns above enumerated, the number of deaths was 1,034, of which 
249, about one-quarter, were under 1 year, and 388 under 5 years. 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. A Funeral Discourse, delivered Dec. 27, 1836, at the Interment of the Rev. 
Samuel Wood, D. D. Pastor of the First Congregational Church in Boscawen, 
NV. H. By Ebenezer Price, Pastor of the Second Church in Boscawen. pp. 24. 


Dr. Woop was born in Mansfield, Conn. May 11, 1752. He was the eldest of 
thirteen children, and was in his infancy dedicated to God by his parents in baptism. 
He seems to have received permanent religious impressions when about five years of 
age. Thenceforward he aimed to keep the Sabbath holy, to meditate on the character 
of God, to avoid contention with his brothers and sisters, and to honor his father and 
mother. Ata tender age, his mind became deeply impressed with the importance of the 
work of the ministry. When he was in his fourteenth year, his father removed to 
Lebanon, N. H., then, a wilderness, where he might provide land for his children, 
There were in the place no church, no minister, and no schools. A church was, how- 
ever, soon formed, Rey. Isaiah Potter settled as a pastor, and the subject of this notice 
united with the church, and was its youngest member. When he was twenty-two 
years of age, he commenced his preparatory studies for college, under the care of Mr. 
Potter. In August, 1775, he entered Dartmouth college. Though his pecuniary 
means were very limited, yet, by the most rigid economy, he left college without any 
serious embarrassment, and graduated in course, August, 1779. His high reputation in 
his class of seventeen members is attested by his delivery of the valedictory oration, 
which was printed and read with much pleasure, as being in that day a rare production 
on the importance of education. 

Mr. Wood was licensed to preach the gospel, Oct. 18, 1779, about seven weeks after 
he graduated. In 1780, he was married to Miss Eunice Bliss, daughter of Mr. Heze- 
kiah Bliss of Lebanon. On the 17th of Oct. 1781, he was ordained as pastor of the 
Congregational church in Boscawen, and minister of the town. In 1782, an interesting 
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revival of religion was experienced, which greatly changed the face of society. Owing 
to a combination of circumstances, his civil contract with the town was dissolved in 
1802, though his pastoral relation to the church still continued. A society was soon 
formed in connection, fixing the field of his labors in the eastern part of the town. In 
the western part, a second church and society were formed, and Mr. Price ordained 
pastor in Sept. 1804. 

In 1820, the degree of D. D. was conferred on Mr. Wood by Dartmouth college. On 
the 17th of Oct. 1831, he preached his half-century sermon. Some of the facts stated 
in it were the following: “Ten revivals of religion, four or five of them extensive ; 
480 added to the church by profession, 205 males, 275 females ; 109 removed their rela- 
tion; 119 died; 30 excommunicated, and 328 remain ; 825 baptisms, of whom 100 were 
adults; and 212 marriages.” Dec. 5, 1832, Rev. Salmon Bennett was installed as 
jonior pastor with Dr. Wood. In four years, the dismission of Mr. Bennett left Dr. 
Wood, at 84 years of age, the sole pastor of the church. 

From his settlement in the ministry, Dr. Wood became an aetive promoter of learn- 
ing. He early made an effort to establish an academy ; but failing in this, he obtained 
a well-chosen library. He made two donations to the town of $50, for literary pur- 
poses, though for the first twenty years of his ministry, his salary did not exceed $234, 
and the parsonage income, and for the last thirty-five years, not more than $230, with 
freedom from taxation. During twenty years from 1809, he officiated gratuitously as 
superintendent of schools. In 1827, he gave a very generous contribution for the 
founding of Boscawen academy. Thgshingles with which the edifice is covered were 
made by his own hands. When Dr. Wood was settled, there were but few grammar 
schools and academies. He therefore immediately began to prepare men for college, 
and continued the practice for more than fifty years. About one hundred of his pupils 
entered college, nearly fifty of whom became ministers cf the gospel ; twenty became 
lawyers, seven or eight physicians, and the rest merchants, teachers, &c. His pupils 
have been found in the pulpit, at the bar, on the bench, in the hall of legislation, in the 
executive chair of New Hampshire, in the house of representatives, and senate of the 
United States. Among them are the names of Ezekiel and Daniel Webster. The 
affection and veneration of his pupils, however elevated, were uniformly and most 
strongly expressed to their early tutor. To four of his pupils, Dr. Wood gave their 
whole support to carry them through college ; fifteen others were aided in part; and 
he fitted four for the ministry without sending them to college. Like the Education 
Societies of the present day, Dr. Wood has had, at times, nearly $1,000 circulating 
among, or passing from one to another of his beneficiaries. About fifty young men 
and women resorted to Dr. Wood at different times for instruction preparatory to school- 
keeping. Having no children of his own, he brought up many adopted children, 
nearly all of whom became pious while resident in his family. His constitution was 
so sound and his habits of temperance and exercise so good, that, from the time he 
commenced preaching till he was seventy years old, he lost but three Sabbaths by sick- 
ness. It was his uniform practice to write his sermons (though not in full) at the 
beginning of every week. ‘This revered and excellent minister slept in Jesus Dec. 24, 
1836, aged 85. Many other facts respecting his most useful life may be found in the 
instructive discourse of Mr. Price. 


2. Notice of Rev. Samuel Hidden. 


Died at Tamworth, N. H. Feb. 13, 1837, Rev. Samuel Hidden, for forty-five years 
pastor of the Congregational church in that place, and about 77 years of age. He was 
born in Rowley, Essex county, Mass., Feb. 22, 1760, and was the eldest of eight chil- 
dren. From the age of 9 to'17, he was employed in a tavern. After this, he was for 
eighteen months a soldier in the revolutionary army. On his return, he supported his 
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father’s family by shoe-making in winter, and by working on a farm in summer. 
Attending a commencement at Hanover, N. H. he was so much pleased, that he deter- 
mined to acquire a public education. In 1787, he entered Dartmouth college, where he 
became pious in his second year, He studied theology with the Rey. Mr. Smith, of 
Gilmanton, was licensed Oct. 4, 1791, and ordained pastor of a church at Tamworth, 
(which was organized the same day,) Sept. 12, 1792. The exercises were performed 
onavrock. His first sermon was preached ina barn. A meeting-house was built in 
1793. In the forty-five years of Mr. Hidden’s ministry, 503 additions were made to 
the church, and 800 funerals were attended. For more than thirty years, he bestowed 
considerable labor in Sandwich, Ossipee, and Eaton, where there was no Congregational 
minister. He also took great interest in schools. Not long before his death, he men- 
tioned the names of 162 persons who had been under his instruction, of ‘whom eight 
became ministers, five lawyers, and fifteen physicians. The last days of Mr. Hidden 
were eminently happy, and his exit triumphant. He had been abundant in labors, 
prompt, affectionate, familiar with the Scriptures, willing to make self-denial for the 
good of others, pertinent and scriptural in prayer, and an eminently godly man. 


3. An Historical Address, delivered before the Citizens of the Town of Dedham, 
Mass., Sept. 21, 1836, being the second Centennial Anniversary of the Incor- 
poration of the Town. By Samuel F. Haven. pp. 79. 


The settlement of Dedham (first called ‘“‘ Contentment’’) was begun, it is supposed, 
in 1635. The people of Watertown and Roxbury had leave from the general court to 
remove thither as early as May. The Indians of the place had been nearly all carried 
off by the small-pox a year or two previously. The first recorded public meeting was on 
the 15th of May, 1636. Among the first settlers were Ezekiel Holliman, who founded 
the first Baptist church in Providence, and baptized Roger Williams, John Dwight, the 
progenitor of president Dwight, and Richard Evered the ancestor of governor Everett. 
The town was incorporated Sept. 10, 1636, O. S., and its name changed from Content- 
ment to Dedham. Among the emigrants to Dedham, in the next year, were eleven 
ministers, of whom were Thomas Carter, afterwards of Woburn; Ralph Wheelock, 
ancestor of the founder of Dartmouth college ; Henry Phillips; John Morse ; Timothy 
Dalton, afterwards minister at Hampton, N. H.; and Mr. John Allin, who became pas- 
tor of the church which was formed in Dedham, in 1638. The first inhabitants of 
Dedham were public spirited, frequent in donations to Harvard college, and in their 
anxious efforts to procure a good school among themselves, they did not stint their 
appropriations to a single winter or summer, but voted £20 a year to be paid for eleven 
years together, the least sum for any one year, and to be increased as circumstances 
might render it practicable. The town prospered to a degree hardly equalled by any 
other plantation in the colony. In 1645, the Dedham rate was one-fourth greater than 
. that of Concord, whose beginning was one year earlier. One portion of the town, 
which had been early occupied, received, in 1650, a distinct incorporation, under the 
name of Medfield. A place called Wollomonopeag became, in 1673, the town of 
Wrentham. In the western part of Dedham was the Natick tribe of Indians, where 
afterwards was the town of Natick. Dedham also gave birth to Needham, Belling- 
ham, Walpole, Franklin, and Dover. 

A great variety of interesting and curious facts will be found in the Address of Mr. 
Haven. He remarks, that-he has purposely omitted to dwell on the ecclesiastical his- 
tory of Dedham, as it is intended to commemorate the close of the second century from 
the organization of the church. 
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4. A Centennial Discourse; delivered before the South Church and Society, in 
Dedham, Mass., June 26, 1836. By Calvin Durfee, A. M., Pastor of the 
Church. pp. 44. 


The first church in Dedham, which is said to have been the fourteenth that was 
organized in New England, was gathered Nov. 8, 1638, consisting of eight members. 
The south parish was set off from the town, Sept. 2, 1728; and confirmed by the 
general court, Nov. 1730. A part of the west parish was then included, but it was soon 
restored by a committee of the general court to the first parish. On the 23d of June, 
1736, a church was organized consisting of fifteen male members. On the 30th of June, 
Mr. Thomas Balch was ordained pastor. He continued in the ministry, in this parish, 
thirty-six years and a half, and died Jan. 8, 1774, in the 63d year of his age. He was 
born at Charlestown, Oct. 17,1711, and was graduated at Harvard University in 1733. - 
He was highly esteemed as a Christian anda minister. During his ministry, 171 persons 
were admitted to the church, 637 baptized, 148 couples married, and 245 persons died. 
His successor, Mr. Jabez Chickering, was ordained July 3, 1776. He was born in 
Dover, Nov. 4, 1753; graduated at Harvard in 1774, and died March 12, 1812, 
in his 59th year, having been pastor of the church between thirty-five and thirty- 
six years. During his ministry, 78 were added to the church, 351 baptized, 203 couples 
married, and 282 persons died. His successor was Mr. William Cogswell, a native of 
Atkinson, N, H. and a graduate of Dartmouth college, in 1811. He was ordained 
April 26, 1815, was appointed general agent of the American Education Society in 1829, 
and secretary of the society in Jan. 1832. He was dismissed from his pastoral charge 
Dec. 16, 1829, on the day in which his successor, Mr. Harrison G. Park, was ordained. 
During Dr. Cogswell’s ministry, 78 persons were admitted to the church, 125 were 
baptized, 78 marriages were solemnized, and 120 persons died. Mr. Park was dis- 
‘missed at his own request, and has since become pastor of a church in Danvers, Mass. 
Rev. Calvin Durfee, previously pastor of a Presbyterian church in Hunter, N. Y., was 
installed as the successor of Mr. Park, March 2, 1836. From the organization of the 
church, 371 have been admitted as members, 1,144 have been baptiwed, 436 marriages 
have been solemnized, and 711 persons have died. Within the last 100 years, 11 born 
in the parish, have received a liberal education. Mr. Durfee’s sermon contains a 
variety of additional, important facts, which we cannot here quote. 


5. The Thirteenth Annual Report of the American Sunday School Union, May, 
1837. pp. 119. 


The number of auxiliaries of this Union is 168, of schools, 2,154, of teachers, 24,024, 
of scholars, 169,448, of teachers who made profession of religion last year, 782, of 
scholars do. 1,776, number of volumes in libraries, 201,929, donations during the year, 
$34,035 54, the amount received for books sold, $39,268 04, unexpended balance, 
$2,832 47, total, $76,136 05. The number of volumes printed in the year was 890,662, 
of infant school lessons, pamphlets, journal, etc. 94,600, making about 62,000,000 of 


pages. 


6. See ee “Annual Report of the American Tract Society, Boston, May, 


Receipts for the year, $31,109 57, expenditures, $31,109 57, of which, $1,932 93 
were from Maine, $2,006 66 from New Hampshire, $1,053 53 from Vermont, $9,082 34 
from Massachusetts, and $14,353 05 from publications sold. For foreign distribution, 
$10,000 were raised. The American Tract Society, at New York, have received dur- 
ing the year (including the receipts of the society at Boston) $130,000, exceeding those 
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of the previous year by more than $25,000. For printing books for the blind, $1,000 
were appropriated. The number ‘of bound volumes circulated was 230,000. Forty- 
three new publications have been stereotyped during the year, making the whole num- 
ber now on the society’s list, 869. This society, and institutions aiding it, issue pub- 
lications in 56 different languages. The whole amount of gratuitous distribution is 
10,867,616 pages. The number of pages circulated last year is nearly 97,000,000, and 
the whole number circulated during the twelve years of the society’s existence, is 
800,000,000, exclusive of its foreign circulation, for which it has paid $135,000. 


7. The Eleventh Annual Report of the American Home Missionary Society, pre- 
sented by the Executive Committee, May 10, 1837. pp. 114. 


During the year ending May 10, 1837, the society have aided in the support of 810 
missionaries and agents, of whom 764 have been employed in the United States and 
Territories, 22 in Upper and Lower Canada, and 24 in France in co-operation with the 
French Evangelical societies of Paris and Geneva. The number of congregations, mis- 
sionary districts, and fields of agency thus supplied, in whole, or in part, during the 
year, has been 1,025, and the amount of ministerial labor performed bas been 554 years. 
The number reported as added to the churches aided, allowing for the imperfection of 
some of the reports, is about 5,933, of whom 3,752 were on profession of their faith. 
The whole number received into the churches, on profession of their faith, during the 
society’s operations, falls but a little short of 40,000. The expenditures of the society 
during the last year were about $100,000. The receipts were about the same. 


8. Divine Economy in raising up great Men; a Sermon, delivered before the 
Trustees of the Columbian College, D. C. with an Obituary Notice of its prin- 
cipal Founder, the Rev. Luther Rice. By Stephen Chapin, President of the 
College. pp. 24. 


Mr. Rice was born in Northborough, Mass., March 25, 1783. He graduated at 
Williams college in 1810. While in college, he deliberately made up his mind to 
preach the gospel to the heathen. “Thus,” says his brother, “ it is most clear that the 
idea of a foreign mission originated with him alone, there being no kindred soul with 
him in college at that time.” * August 8, 1812, Mr. Rice sailed on a mission to India. 
Soon after his arrival, he changed his views on the subject of baptism. He soon 
returned to this country, and endeavored to excite the attention of the Baptist churches 
to the claims of foreign missions. Very much by his exertions, ‘“ The General Mis- 
sionary Convention of the Baptist Denomination in the United States of America ” was 
formed May 18, 1814. From this period up to 1826, he was the general agent of the 
Board. From 1826 till his death, he devoted himself to sustain and endow the Colum- 
bian college. ‘“ He was the grand agent,” says Dr. Chapin, “ in the hand of God, of 
first kindling the spirit of foreign missions in our connection; so that his life, emphati- 
cally, marks the era of foreign missionary efforts in the Baptist churches in this coun- 
try. Before he travelled, and prayed, and preached among them, they were all asleep 
on this subject. He too led the way in the formation of very many foreign and 
domestic missionary societies.” : ; 


* Mr. Rice entered Williams college in 1807. In 1808, he expressed his feelings in respect to foreign 
missions. S. J. Mills joined Williams college in the spring of 1806, and almost immediately began to com- 
municate his feelings on the subject of missions to two or three of his fellow-students. In the summer or 
autumn of 1807, Mills, Hall, Richards, and two or three others, often repaired to the banks of the Hoosac 
to pray and converse on the subject. 
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The first part of Dr. Chapin’s sermon is an eloquent exposition of the text: ‘ I have 
made theea great man, like unto the name of the great men that are in the earth ;”’ the 
latter part is occupied in delineating the character and labors of Mr. Rice. 


9. The Condition and Prospects of our Country ; a Discourse delivered in Bel- 
fast, Me. on Fast Day, April 20, 1837. By Silas McKeen, Pastor of the 
First Congregational Church in Belfast. pp. 29. 


The preacher commences with some remarks on intemperance, Sabbath-breaking, 
profaneness, slave-holding, and licentiousness. He then argues, that we shall seek in 
vain for remedies for these and other evils, in our civil rulers and magistrates, in the 
public press, inthe church, or in our family-circles and domestic altars. There is no 
hope for our country but in God. In him alone we must trust. We commend this 
sermon to our readers as one of more than ordinary value. The style is spirited, and 
the subject opportune. 


10. Temporal Prosperity ; an Address delivered before the Concord Temperance 
Society, March 30, 1837. By Rev. Nathaniel Bouton. pp. 22. 


The subject of this address is ‘‘ The Moral Conditions on which Temporal Prosperity 
is secured.’’ By moral conditions are meant, such habits as naturally tend to produce 
property sufficient for one’s comfortable support, respectability of character and domestic 
happiness. The conditions of temporal prosperity mentioned are, industry in some 
lawful calling, honesty, prudence, and sobriety. The last named includes the renuncia- 
tion of wasteful pleasures, extravagance in dress, furniture, equipage, etc., all profli- 
gacy and licentiousness, and all inordinate indulgences of the appetite for food and 
drink. The reasoning of the sermon is clear and conclusive. Many impressive facts 
are stated in the way of illustration. 


11. The Antidote, or Revelation defended, and Infidelity repulsed ; in a Course of 
Lectures. By George Coles. Hartford: P. Canfield. 1836. pp. 395. 


These lectures are on the following subjects. The Pentateuch, the historical books 
of the Bible, the poetical books, the prophetical books, inspiration of the Scriptures, 
wisdom of believing, folly of infidelity, total depravity of human nature, atonement, 
divinity of Christ, divinity, etc. of the Holy Spirit, the trinity, the resurrection of 
Christ, an introductory lecture and a miscellaneous discourse. Most of the lectures 
were delivered in the Methodist church in Poughkeepsie, N. Y. in 1834. They also 
have reference to some things in an infidel publication, called “‘ The Herald of Reason 
and Common Sense.” Recommendations of the work are prefixed from bishop Brow- 
nell, the late Rev. Dr. Davis, president Fisk, Mrs. Sigourney and others. Great earnest- 
ness, directness and vigor characterize such parts of the volume as we have read. 
Many interesting and apposite facts and anecdotes are introduced. We are glad to 
learn that the respected author, who is now one of the editors of the New York Chris- 
tian Advocate and Journal, is about to issue a second edition. 


12. An Address, delivered before the Trustees, Faculty, and Students of La Fayette 
College, Easton, Pa. By William Rawle. pp. 24. 


The original charter of La Fayette college, of the 9th of March, 1836, provided, 
that in addition to those branches of education which are usually taught in our higher 
seminaries of learning, the students should be instructed in military science, tactics and 
engineering. The plan, however, did not succeed, By a supplement to the charter of 
the 27th of April, 1832, the trustees were authorized “ to dispense with the maintenance 
and observance of military discipline, and with the teaching of military science and 
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tactics, and civil and military engineering.” From that pericd the institution has 
steadily advanced in usefulnessand respectability. By the liberality of a few individuals 
and the bounty of the State, elegant and commodious buildings have been erected on a 
spot of great natural beauty. The address of Mr. Rawle is tasteful and classic, and the 
sentiments which he advances sound and important. 


13. Terrible Tractoration, and other Poems. Third American Edition. Boston. 
1836. pp. 264. 


Mr. T. G. Fessenden, the author of this volume, has long been known as the intelli- 
gent editor of the New England Farmer, and author of various works relating to agri- 
culture, horticulture, etc. He is also a favorite poet among the farmers. The origin 
of the principal poem in this volume is as follows. In 1801, the author, being in Lon- 
don, became acquainted with Mr. B. D. Perkins, proprietor of a patent right for making 
and using certain implements called Metallic Tractors. These were said to cure 
diseases in all or nearly all cases of topical inflammation, by conducting from the 
diseased part the surplus of electric fluid, which, in such cases, causes or accompanies 
the morbid affection. At the request of that gentleman, Mr. Fessenden undertook to 
make the Tractors the theme of a satirical effusion in Hudibrastic verse. He does not 
confine himself, however, to topics connected with the Tractors. He makes use of 
them as the title and apology for a poem, in which-he essays to paint 


—— “every idle thing 
Which fancy finds in her excursive flight.” 


Favorable notices of the poem were given in many of the periodical publications of the 
time in which the first and second editions appeared ; one was written by Daniel Web- 
ster, and published in the Monthly Anthology. We see no reason to dissent from these 
favorable opinions. We are glad that a third edition is called for, which gives the 
author an opportunity to shoot some of the follies which were flying in 1836. 


14, Addresses delivered by appointment, before the Professors and Tutors of 
Marion College, Mo. December, 1836. pp. 23. 


The several departments of Marion college, theological, collegiate, and preparatory, 
being so far separated as to render a very frequent intercourse of the professors with 
each other impracticable, it was determined during the last summer to establish a 
monthly meeting of all the professors connected with the institution. The addresses 
contained in this pamphlet were delivered at this meeting. The first is by the presi- 
dent, Rey. William S. Potts, on the ‘‘ Obligations of Professors in Christian Colleges ;” 
the second is on “ Physical Education,” by the Rev. H. Hayes, principal of the prepar- 
atory department. Mr. Potts has some very good and sedsonable remarks on the dangers 
to personal piety which beset a college officer, and on the importance of his being 
supremely and tenderly interested in the religious condition of those under his care. 
Mr. Hayes urges various considerations in favor of the manual-labor system adopted 
at Marion college, and the ways in which it can be made most useful to the institution. 


15. 4 Farewell Discourse, preached on the first Sabbath in May, 1836, by Rev. 
George Trask, to his late Charge in Framingham, Mass. pp. 29. 


Mr. Trask illustrates, in this discourse, the importance of a faithful exhibition, and a 
cordial reception of moral and divine truth. A number of the more important doctrines 
of the gospel are mentioned, which constitute divine truth. Some preceptive duties 
growing out of these doctrines are then illustrated. The last subject of consideration 
is the happy effects resulting to churches from giving truth a cordial reception. Mr. 
Trask was pastor of a church in Framingham nearly seven years. 
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16. The Penalty of the Divine Law ; a Sermon preached in Westhampton, Mass. 
by the Rev. Horace B. Chapin, Pastor of the Church. pp. 20. 


This is a plain and solemn discourse from the text: ‘The soul that sinneth, it shall 
die.” The particulars discussed are, the nature of the law of God, man’s capacity and 
obligation to obey it, the kind of death threatened in the text, the nature of the penalty, 
and the duty of submission to the penalty. 


17. An Address at the Interment of Robert Ralston, Esq. Aug. 13, 1836. By 
Ashbel Green, D. D. Philadelphia. pp. 23. 


Mr. Ralston slept in Jesus in the seventy-fifth year of his age. He was long one of 
the most eminent merchants of Philadelphia, and one of the most eminent Christians 
in the land. “In the busiest period of his mercantile life,” says Dr. Green, ‘and there 
was a period, and not a short one, when there was probably not a busier man than he, 
in this city—still, one hour of closet devotion in the morning, taken, if necessary, from 
his sleeping hours, was his indispensable preparation for meeting his business engage- 
ments, the bustles and temptations of the world.’ ‘“ For fairness in dealing, punctu- 
ality in all his encagements, and an accurate knowledge of accounts, he had no supe- 
rior.’ ‘Like his divine Master, he went about doing good. Wherever he went, on a 
visit or on a journey, he was constantly looking out to see what good he could do; and 
I have known the complete repair of a dilapidated church, which I passed with him on 
a journey, to be effected by a subscription which he set on foot in its neighborhood, and 
headed with a liberal donation. When only taking a ride for air and exercise, I have 
seen him, | know not how often, drop a tract from a bundle, which he carried for the 
purpose, that it might be picked up by a foot-passenger, whom he had espied coming 
towards us ata short distance.” “On the whole, when it is considered that he has 
been a liberal pecuniary donor to all objects of Christian benevolence for fifty years in 
succession, although his largesses, in particular instances, may have been exceeded by 
those of others, yet, taking the whole of his life into view, it is probable that no indi- 
vidual in this city has given more money than he, perhaps not as much, to objects of 
piety and humanity.” Mr. Ralston was a warm and most beneficent friend to all 
our great Christiancharities, He manifested particular interest in the Philadelphia Bible 
Society, and in the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, 


18. Public Libraries. 


The North American Review, for July, 1837, contains an article on libraries, pre- 
pared, we understand, by Mr. George W. Greene, American consul at Rome. Many 
of the facts are derived from a Statistical Essay, by Adrien Balbi. The immediate 
object of Balbi is, a description, historical, statistical, and bibliographical, of the public 
and private libraries of Vienna. In the course of this, he has entered into an examina- 
tion of the literary and numerical value of the principal libraries of ancient and modern 
times, and given a succinct and lucid exposition of the principles upon which calcula- 
tions of this kind should be based. No one of the libraries of the first class, now in 
existence, dates beyond the fifteenth century. The Vatican did not deserve the name 
of a library before the reign of Martin the Fifth, by whose order it was removed from 
Avignon to Rome in 1417. Including the Vatican, and the libraries of Vienna, Ratisbon, 
and the Laurentian of Florence, which are a few years anterior to it, no less than ten 
were formed between the years 1430 and 1500. These libraries began with a small 
number of printed MSS., sometimes with and often without any printed works. In 
1455, the Vatican contained 5,000 manuscripts; in 1685, 16,000, and 25,000 printed 
books, and in 1789, about 50,000 MSS., and 40,000 printed volumes. 
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The Royal Library of Paris, was formed in 1595. In 1660, it contained but 1,435 
printed volumes. In 1736, the number of printed volumes and MSS. was raised 
to 16,746. In the next eight years the library was nearly doubled. In 1800, it was 
augmented to more than 100,000. In most cases, the chief sources of these augmenta- 
tions have been individual legacies and the purchase of private collections. \The prin- 
cipal libraries of Europe now depend upon their respective endowments, and upon the 
laws made by government in their favor. In France, every publisher is bound by law 
to deposit at the Royal Library a certain number of copies of every work that issues 
from his press. A similar Jaw entitles the imperial library of Vienna to one copy of 
whatever is published in the Austrian dominions. Thus the annual increase of these 
institutions is not only immense, but keeps pace with the progress of the press, and is 
gradually transforming them into permanent depositories of the annual intellectual 
harvest of the nation. The following table from Balbi shows the annual appropriations 
for some of the principal libraries of Europe. The expenditure of the Royal Library of 
Paris is not given, with the exception of the cabinet of prints. 


Francs. Francs. 
Bodleian, Oxford, 75,000 | University, Bologna, 10,385 
Imperial, Vienna, 47,500 | Royal, Dresden, 10,000 
Royal, Berlin, 29,680 | University, Padua, 5,000 
Advocates, Edinburgh, 25,000 | Marcian, Venice, 5,000 
University, Gottingen, 20,000 | Prints at Paris, 15,000 
Royal, Madrid, 14,000 | 


The followmg table gives the salaries of the officers of the Vienna library. 


Francs. Francs. 
Prefect, 12,500 | Second Under Keeper, 2,000 
First Keeper, 10,500 | Third Ce & 1,750 
Second ‘“ 5,000 ; Fourth “ es 1,500 
imhird = << 3,500 | Aspirant, 1,000 
Fourth “ 2,500 | Three attendants, each 500 
First Under Keeper, 2,200 | 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OF THE GREAT LIBRARIES OF ANCIENT AND MODERN TIMES. 


Cities. Libraries. Pols. MSS. 
Paris, Royal, 626,000 80,000 
Munich, Central, 540,000 16,000 
St. Petersburgh, Imperial, 432,000 15,000 ? 
Copenhagen, Royal, 410,000 16,000? 
Vienna, Imperial, 284,000 16,000 
Berlin, Royal, 280,000 5,000 
Peking, Imperial, 280,000 

Dresden, Royal, 260,000 2,700 
Géttingen, University, 250,000 5,000 
London, British Museum, 220,000 22,000 
Oxford, Bodleian, 200,000 25,000 
Wolfenbittel, Ducal, 200,000? 4,500 
Madrid, Royal, 200,000 2,500 
Paris, Arsenal, 186,000 5,000 
Stuttgard, Royal, 174,000 1,800 
Milan, Brera, 169,000 1,000 
Naples, Bourbon Museum, 165,000 3,000 
Florence, Magliabecchiana, 150,000 12,000 
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Cities. Libraries. Vols. MSS. 
Breslau, University, 150,000 2,300 
Munich, University, 150,000 2,000 ? 
Edinburgh, Acvoeates, 150 000 6,000 
Jeddo, Sjogoun, 150,000 ? 

Miako, Mikado, 150,000 ? 
Alexandria, Largest Ptolemaean, 110,000? 
Tripoli, in Syria, Kadis, 110,000 ? 
Cairo, Caliphs, 110,000? 
Alexandria, destroyed by Arabs, 100,000 ? 
Rome, Ulpian, founded by Trajan, 100,000 ? 
Cordova, Caliphs, 100,000 ? 


The interrogative point is affixed to those numbers which Balbi considers doubtful. 
In the MSS. of the British Museum, the 19,093 charters, diplomas, and original docu- 
ments are not comprised. The estimates in respect to the libraries of Japan, are 
derived from the statements of Siebold, whom Balbi terms, “ learned and conscien- 
tious.” The Japan libraries are divided among the princes, the nobles, and the monas- 
teries. Besides the works printed within the empire, they contain a large number of 
ancient and modern Chinese books, together with many rare MSS. in Japanese and 
Chinese, maps, topographical plans, and sketches in natural history. 


The Royal Library, in Paris, is the largest in existence. It had, Vols. 
in 1822, 605,000 
Augmentation by public sales and foreion purchases, 36,000 
Augmentation through the French press, 57,500 vols. of works, 
5,750 vols. of bound pamphlets, 63,000 
704,000 


This number should be raised to 706,000 on account of the department of prints. 


The library, at Cambridge, in this country, has 40,000 volumes of printed works. In 
the department of American history, it is the richest in the world. The Philadelphia 
library is estimated at about 42,000. The Spanish department is uncommonly complete, 
The New York Atheneum has 25,000 volumes. The library of Congress has 25,000. 
The law part of it is particularly valuable. The libraries of the Andover and Lane 
theological seminaries contain excellent selections of books printed in Germany. ‘The 
congress of the United States have purchased the papers of Washington and Madison. 
The library of count Boutourlin, which has been recently offered to congress, contains 
24,000 volumes. The count was among the most industrious and intelligent book- 
collectors in Europe. Nearly every article wasa personal purchase. His profound 
knowledge of bibliography secured him from imposition. The purchase of a private 
library, which had been originally formed after the suppression of some of the old 
convents of Tuscany, gave him the basis of his new collection. The catalogue is 
divided into classes. The MSS. compose 244 articles, some of them of great value. 
The texts of the Greek and Latin classics, contained in some of the editions, enjoy an 
authority equal to that of the most precious MSS. The library contains 386 articles of 
the Aldine press, a name which stands higher than that of any other in the history of 
printing. Every part of the library is in the highest state of preservation. 
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Book Trade between England and France-—The number exported from France to 
England were in f 


Years. Vols. Francs. 

1821 81,127 407,534 
1825 178,366 914,528 
1830 108,897 554,545 
1832 84,954 435,328 


Exportations from England to France, 


1821 19,086 110,375 
1825 19,036 132,144 
1830 12,714 154276 
1832 19,682 131,318 


According to this table, the number of volumes exported from France to England 
every year, may be averaged at about 100,000, while Great Britain has exported only 
18,000. This disproportion is owing to the facts, that German and Italian books are 
principally transmitted to England through Paris; that French booksellers reprint a 
great number of English works, which are sold on the continent at a much cheaper rate 
than English books printed in England, and that translations of English books in France 
are much more numerous than translations of French books in England. 


British Possessions in North America.—Newfoundland was colonized in 1583; Nova 
Scotia in 1623; New Brunswick in 1630; Hudson Bay and North West Territory in 
1670. Cape Breton was conquered in 1758 ; the Canadas in 1759, The total population 
of these colonies is estimated at only 1,819,000 souls, while their area in square miles 
is stated at not less than 4,174,490; of which the North West Territory, surrounding 
Hudson's Bay, contains about 3,700,000 square miles, with an estimated population of 
not more than 500,000. 


Rev. Dr, Thomas M’ Crie.—Dr. M’Crie died at his house in Edinburgh, Aug. 5, 1835, 
aged 63. He received his academical education at the university of Edinburgh, and his 
theological with Rev. Archibald Bruce, the theological professor in connection with 
the General Associate Synod. In 1806 he separated from that synod, and joined Mr. 
Bruce and others in founding what was called the Constitutional Associate Presbytery. 
In 1812, Dr. M’Crie published his Life of John Knox. In 1819, appeared his biography 
of Andrew Melville, in which is fully illustrated the formation of the kirk of Scotland, 
and the peculiarities of the Presbyterian establishment. In 1825, he published memoirs 
of Mr. William Veitch and George Bryson; in 1827, History of the Progress and Sup- 
pression of the Reformation in Italy; and in 1829, a similar History of the Reformation 
in Spain. He had been for several years engaged on a Life of Calvin, which will pro- 
bably be edited by his son. In plain, straight-forward and discriminating views of 
human affairs and characters, Dr. M’Crie has been surpassed by few, if any, historians. 
His impartiality, candor, and unaffected desire to investigate the truth, give a peculiar 
value to his productions. 


Inscription—The following inscription was observed on a sun-dial in Normandy, 
“Soli Soli Soli.” The meaning probably was this: ‘ To the only sun of the earth.” 
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Revelation.—Those who object to revelation on the ground of its being above human 
comprehension in many respects, would probably have treated it no better if the case 
had been reversed. They would then have objected to its very simplicity ; and argued, 
that what was not above human comprehension, might have been produced by man, 
and therefore all presumption was against the idea of a supernatural origin. 


Writing Sermons.—The custom of writing sermons is said to have originated in the 
reign of Henry VIII., when such of the clergy as were licensed to preach, were so 
frequently molested on account of their expressions, that they adopted the practice, in 
order to refute malicious or erroneous accusations. 


Knoz.—It is not generally known, that a son of John Knox was a minister in the 
church of England. His name was Eleazar, and he was ordained one of the preachers 
of the university of Cambridge. 


English tongue.—As an instance of the difficulty which foreigners find in pronouncing 
the English language, one has only to observe the seven following words, which are 
all spelt alike, but which differ widely in their pronunciation. Through, bough, dough, 
tough, cough, the surname Gough, and the Irish lough, (pronounced loch.) 


Circulation of some of the London Papers—F¥rom January to June, 1835, inclusive, 
there were circulated of the Albion and Star, 130,000; Courier, 247,000; Globe and 
Traveller, 483,000; Morning Advertiser, 642,250; Morning and Evening Chronicle, 
953,500; Morning Herald and English Chronicle, 1,187,005; Morning Post, 367,000; 
Public Ledger, 68,500; Standard, (including St. James’s Chronicle, London Packet 
and London Weekly Journal,) 865,000; Sun, 395,000; the Times and Evening Mail, 
1,406,997; True Sun, (and Weekly True Sun,) 229,000. The preceding are daily 
papers. Some of the weekly papers of large circulation are the following: Weekly 
Despatch, 815,000; Age, 275,000; Bell’s Weekly Messenger, 308,500; Bell’s New 
Weekly Messenger, 133,000; Examiner, 91,300; John Bull, 128,090; London Gazette, 
70,000 ; Literary Gazette, 13,850; Patriot, (religious,) 75,000; Record, (religious,) 
128,000 ; Sunday Times, and Essex and Herts Mercury, 200,000; Spectator and 
Municipal Corporation Reformer, 63,000; Satirist, 83,000 ; Watchman, 70,000. 


Petitions.—The number of petitions presented to the parliament in 1835, was 4,061. 
They were on 363 different subjects. 


Maynooth College.—This celebrated Irish Catholic Institution received from parlia- 
ment, in five annual grants, £44,690. The salaries of the prefect of the Dunboyne 
establishment, the first, second, and third professors of theology, the professor of sacred 
Scripture and Hebrew, were, each, £122. The professors of mathematics and experi- 
mental philosophy, of logic, metaphysics and ethies, of rhetoric, of humanity, of 
English and_ French elocution, and of Irish eclocution, received each £112, The pro- 
fessor of declamation has, for about a month, each year, £21. 


Literary Statistics.—During 1834, there were imported into Russia 300,000 volumes 
in foreign languages, which is 20,000 more than in 1833. There were published 728 
national works, and 116 translations, exclusive of 48 periodicals. In these publications 
are not included 113,200 copies of different books for instruction. In England, the 
commercial value of literary works amounted in 1823 to the sum of £334,450, and in 
1833 to £415,300; and adding to it the amount of daily and weekly journals, reviews 
and magazines, the general sale of English literature in 1833 may be estimated at 
£2,420,900. In France, the number of literary productions, which, it appears, quadru- 
pled itself from 1814 to 1826, increased two-fold from 1826 to 1828. In this period, the 
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number of works published in France was 7,616; in 1830, 6,739; in 1831, 6,063, and in 
1833, 7,011. In Germany, the annual sale of books amounts to 21,500,000 franes, or 
£300,000 sterling. About 40 years ago, Germany contained only 300 bookselling estab- 
lishments ; in 1833, the number had increased to 1,094, In valuing the population of 
the different circles of the confederation at 38,266,000, we may reckon one library to 
122,222 inhabitants; while in Prussia, the proportion is one to 33,899. 


Miles Coverdale’s Bible.—In the British Museum there is a copy of this Bible in 
excellent preservation, small folio, black letter, with many curious engravings. After 
the books of the Old and New Testaments, those of the Apocrypha are inserted, with 
this introduction: “The bokes and treatises, which amonge the fathers of olde are not 
retened to be of like authoritie with the other bokes of the Byble, neither are they 
founde in the canon of the Hebrew.” The copy of Coverdale in the Chapter library at 
Gloucester is in better condition than most of those in other public libraries. Of the 
seven mentioned by Dr. Cotton, that in the British Museum is the only one that has 
the title-page. 


The English Language.—Professor Dale, in an introductory lecture in King’s College, 
London, said, that the English language, though abounding with irregularities which 
set all system at defiance, was still, in its operation, equal to the Latin, and, in its 
copiousness, not inferior to the Greek; it was a language resembling an anonymous 
metal, which the ancients called es Corinthium, a language which, like the British Con- 
stitution, was a mixture of discordant elements.. Though made to accord with the 
Latin, its genius and structure were much more similar to the Greek. In proof of this 
statement, Prof. Dale read various extracts from Shakspeare, showing, that even the 
vulgarisms of the present day were, in the time of the immortal bard, in constant use 
among the nobility. 


London City Mission.—At a late meeting of the Society, a report of proceedings from 
May to November was read, of which we subjoin an abstract :— 


Sixty agents are employed, one of whom devotes his attention chiefly to the Jews, 
two among the Welsh on the south side of the Thames, and one among seamen. 

All the agents visit from house to house, and, in some cases, from room to room ; in 
districts which contain about 136 courts, alleys, and portions of streets. The number of 
houses assigned to them is 15,778, which are inhabited by 23,976 families: 100,642 visits 
have been paid, 10,432 of which have been to the sick poor: this is a great increase on 
the six months preceding, when the visits were 43,962, of which 3,856 were to the sick 
poor. About 42,600 hours have thus been spent during the last six months. 

The results have been of the most cheering kind : the thoughtless have been impressed 
and awakened : the drunkard and profligate have forsaken their evil ways: the neglected 
have been sought out: the afflicted have been comforted ; and upward of thirty wretched 
females have been rescued from profligacy, and introduced to different asylums, or 
restored to their friends. 

No fewer than 1,912 meetings have been held for prayer, at which many have attended 
who were previously neglecting their souls, and living without God and without hope 
in the world. Several hospitals, workhouses, lodging-houses, and large manufactories 
have been visited, and meetings held for conversation, for prayer, and for reading the 
Scriptures. 

Since May last, 127,695 tracts have been given away, which have been the means of 
effecting great good: tracts to the value of 100J. have been granted by the Religious 
Tract Society : 402 copies of the Scriptures have been furnished on loan, and some 
pleasing instances have transpired of spiritual benefit derived from them. i 

The present expenditure is between 300/. and 400/. monthly. During the six months, 
including a former balance, the receipts amounted to 4,220/. 17s., and the expenditure to 
3,1207. Os. 2d.; leaving a balance in the hands of the treasurer of 1,100/, 16s. 10d. 


RECEIPTS OF BENEVOLENT SOCIETIES. 


[Ave. | 


ANNUAL RECEIPTS OF MISSIONARY, BIBLE, EDUCATION, AND 
TRACT SOCIETIES. 


[From the London Missionary Register, for December, 1836.] 


Tur receipts of these societies somewhat exceed those of the preceding year, not- 
withstanding the favorable contingencies of that year. 
It is not intended that this list should include any institutions for education, except 
such as aim on a large scale at the instruction of the people. Excepting various local 
Bible societies on the continent, the list is tolerably complete of such societies as come 


within its object. 


In some of the American societies which employ missionaries in the back settlements 
of their own country, no means are afforded of distinguishing the amounts respectively 
appropriated to foreign and to domestic missions. 

Of the total amount given in this list, about £163,956 was the produce of sales of 
books, by the Bible, Christian-Knowledge, Religious-Tract, and a few other societies, 


and by the Sunday-school Union. 
to about £29,357. 


ANTLSLAVERY. 


Years. Income. 
25 s.d, 
American... ecvceee 1835-365 5,824 7 0 
British.ccccccccescsevecoes «+ +21835-36.. 1,087 11 1L 
BIBLE. 
American..cceceseeee needeseeeiccceeesssLOQl-00..23,002 o 6 
British and Foreign . soeeee 1835-36..86,819 8 7 
Edinburgh........ ee «+ 1835-36.. 3,508 15 1 
French Protestant. oeeeee1835-36.. 1,088 5 0 
French and Foreign.... +-1834-35.. 1,154 17 6 
Hibernian.........- +-1335-36.. 4,636 5 0 
Merchant Seamen’s. «1835-36... 545 15 2 
Naval and Military . +-1835-36.. 2,570 9 1 
Trinitarian...scccsdesesesescceesecceseeSa0—s0-. 5,326 19 2 
EDUCATION. 
AMETICAN. +o cerereseree + 1835-36. .14,226 1 0 
American Presbyterian.. »- 1835-36..10,125 0 0 
American Sunday School.... » » 1835-36..15,639 19 6 
British and Foreign School...... +. 1835-36.. 3,144 1 4 
Chinese and Indian Fem. Educ.. «.1835-36.. 1,164 10 6 
Trish Sunday School.....- «1835-36... 3,270 2 0 
Kildare Place ...+seesereeeeeeee 18383 .. 4,392 5 7 
Ladies’ Negro Children Educat..... 1835-36.. 1,488 7 0 
National....sssceccsccesccccccereresserl830-36.. 1,370 14 6 
Newfoundland & British North Ameri- 
can Schocl....cccceccesseeceeeeeeeslOa0-30+. 2,194 13 7 
Sunday-School... +e1635-36.. 27911 4 
Sunday-School Union...++++++ +++-1835-36.. 8,287 5 6 
; JEWS. 
London...sesccccsccscrvevccceeceereee 1800-56. 614,925 12 10 
MISSIONARY. ; 
American Board... ae sqeveweevece + ee1834—35..36,751 10 0 
American Baptist.. eee 1835-36..14,226 1 6 
American Episcopal. «++ 1834-35.. 5,856 15 6 
American Methodist .. ..1835-36..13,800 16 6 
American Western For, Miss.. 1535-36.. 4,500 0 0 
Baptist ...-.++ crmeee + -1854-35..16,392 211 
Baptist (General),. 1833-34.. 1,552 1 1 
Berlin.....+.- 18384 ¢. 1,719 13 4 
Church... eeecccceesecseeeessel930—36. 68,354 10 6 


£ 
Charch of Scotland ......+eseeceeseeeees1835-36.. 4,548 
French Protestant.. ..1835-36.. 1,892 
German Evangelical... +. 1834-35... 4,923 
Gospel-Propagation. 1834-35. «31,352 
London...... - 1835-36. .55,865 
Rhenish.. «1833-34... 1,980 
Scottish.... +1834-35.. 4,740 
Serampore....- +1833... 4,212 
United Brethren.. -1834 = ..13,625 
Wesleyan..cecceccece eh easecsenses + +e+.1835-36. .62,039 
SEAMEN’S. 
American Seaman’s Friend ........ +1835-36.. 2,963 
British and Foreign Sailors’ - 1835-36.. 1,924 
Destitute Sailors’ Asylum.....see+. -1834-35.. 1,738 
Episcopal Ploatiug Church.... ..++++...1834-35.. 293 
Sailors’ Home..eecccecccceces seeeeeeeesL834-35.. 2,123 
TRACT AND BOOK. 
American Tract...ssscscesceseeseeeese+1835-36. 621,197 
American Baptist Tract...... +-1835  .. 1,800 
Ameiican Boston Tract.....+ «1831-35... 5,637 
Church-of-England Tract..... eee +++.1935-86.. 497 
French Protestant Tract...+.+++ s+eeeee-1835-36,. 833 
Trish Tract and Book..... «00-1835 4. 4,123 
Prayer-Book and Homily....+.+e.00 ++«1835-36.. 2,154 
Religious Tract..+++se+seeseeseeeseeee++1835-36, .62,256 
MISCELLANEOUS. 

American Colonization...+sseseeeees +1835 ..11,623 
British and Foreign Temperance. -1835-36.. 1,631 
Christian Instruction....sessesses + -1835-36.. 1,061 
Christiun Knowledge. + 1835-36. .78,473 
Church Pastoral-Aid. eevevece +1836... 2,182 
District Visiting. .ssscseesseens -1835-36.. 359 
European (late Continental).. +. 1835-36... 1,432 
Hibernian (London)..+.++seseee. +1835-36..10,412 
Irish Society of London.........++ ++1835-36., 2,270 
Irish Scripture Readers’. +1834. 1,856 
London City Mission... +-1835-36.. 2,714 
Lord’s-Day Observance + 1835-36.. 800 
Metropolitan City Mission., ++ 1835-36... 82 
Pence... sececveceses +1835-36.. 504 
Reformation. +++eseseeerseeterseeveeee,.1835-36.. 2,876 

TOtal..seeeeeseeseves ++ £788,782 


The sales by different American societies amounted 
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[The list of American Societies is not complete. The funds of the American Tract 
Society, at New York, include those of that at Boston.] 


1837.] 
REV. JOSEPH WOLFF. 


[From the London Missionary Register, for January, 1837.] 


A letter from Mr. Wolff to a friend, 
dated at Suez, on the 4th of May, thus 
describes his intended journeyings :— 


Iam going now to Jidda; thence, ,God 
willing, cross over to Massowah ; and from 
thence I intend to proceed to the capital of 
Abyssinia, Gondar, where the Jews called 
Falashaare residing. After having stopped 
with them four or five months, and given 
also Bibles to the Christians, | intend to go 
to Shoa—thence to Narea or Enerea, where 
Christians are—and thence to Timbuctoo, 
and the Cape of Good Hope. Should [ not 
be able to proceed to those places from 
Narea, I intend to go from Narea to Me- 
linde, Mozambique, and the Cape of 
Good Hope. And after having proclaimed 

‘the tidings of salvation, in the Cape, I in- 
tend (D. V.) to come again to Bombay, 
thence to Candahar, Kohan, Yarkand, Oven- 
burg, Kamtschatka, Petersburg, America, 
Marseilles, and Malta. The journey will 
take me again three years and four months. 
Oh! dear friend! it is a glorious office to 
be made an instrument of preaching the 
tidings of salvation through all parts of the 
world: and I know that the gospel is a 


light which kindles the fire of the love of | 


God, in the sinner’s heart, in a manner 
inconceivable. Let us therefore disregard 
the censure of the world, and go on ex- 
claiming, cHrist! THE LIGHT OF VERY 
LIGHT ! 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


DAVID SMITH, et. 76, Portland, Maine, May 19, IEG 
DANIEL WESTON, at. 73, Cong. Gray, Me. June 28, 
E, KELLOGG, et. 39, Meth. Alfred, Me. June 20. 


JOSEPH GIBBS, et. 27, Cong. Haverhill, New Hampshire, 
April 11, 1837. 


CHARLES W. MILTON, Cong. Newburyport, Massachu- 
setts, May 1, 1837. 


ABIEL HOLMES, D. D. LL. D. et. 
Mass. June 3. 


73, Cong. Cambridge, 


ROSWELL BARROWS, ct, 63, Bap. Groton, Connecticut, 
1837. 


Peet LEAVITT, et. 55, Palermo, New York, April 3, 

LEWIS SMITH, JR. at. 24, Ger. Ref. New York, N.Y. 

April 6, 

JOHN DEMAREST, et. 73, New York, N. Y. April 8. 

ey eS SMITH, et. 80, Dutch Ref. Tarrytown, N. Y. 
April 10. 

PETER LUDLOW, at. 40, New York, N. Y. May 6.. 

E. H. ADAMS, at. 40, Cong. Syracuse, N. Y. May 26, 

MOSES BURT, at. 58, Cairo, N. Y. May 30. 


sylvania, March 27, 1837. 
HENRY L. RICE, Ger. Ref. Chambersburg, Pa. May 3. 


QUARTERLY LIST OF DEATHS. 


JOSEPH LANE, 


79 


ed ache LAIRD, Pres. Princess Ann, Maryland, March 
i é 


WILLIAM FI'NZHUGH LER, et. 33, Epis. Alexandria, 
Disteicet of Columbia, May 19, 1837. 


WILTTAM C. M’ELROY, Pres. Danville, Virginia, May 
24, 1837. 


ROBERT TUCKER, et, 98, Lincoln Co. North Carolina. 


SAMUEL W. CALVERT, Pres. Bowling-green, Kentucky, 
June 19, 1837, 


JOHNSON WELCH, Cadiz, Ohio, April 17, 1837. 
Sreraps 1, BRADSTREET, et. 42, Pres, Cleaveland, O: 
une J 


EDWIN STEVENS, et. 34, Cong, Singapore, Asia, Mis- 
sionary to China, Dec. 15, 1836. 

DAVID WHITE, Cong. Miss. at Cape Palmas, West Africa, 
Jan. 22, 1837. 

JAMES EVERETT, zt. 54, Epis. Chaplain of the U.S. Ship 
Constitution, at Port Mahon, Island of Minorea, April 11. 


WILLIAM WOODBRIDGE, of Stockbridge, Mass.—WIL- 
LIAM P. VU'TTLE, of Newark, N. J.-HAMILTON 
SMITH, of Palermo, N. Y.—and SIMEON 8S. JOHN- 
SON, of Sweden, N. Y. studeuts at Auburn Theological 
Seminary, N. Y.—drowned, June 24, 1837. 7 


Whole number in the above list, 30. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20 to 30. 3 Maine........ 3 
30 40. 3 New Hampshi 1 
40 50. 3 Massachusetts... 2 
50 «60. 3 Connecticut. 1 
60 70. 1 New York.. OU 
70 80. 4 Pennsylvania G} 
80 90. L Maryland.......c.e0se aeind Wik 
90 100... ees 1! District of Columbia..e.sce 1 
Not specified........ 11 Virginia........ . 1 
— Kentucky 1 
Motaltenateccedicisiels cess sea 30) i 2 
Sum of all the ages speci- 1 
fied..ecs se cececees 1,011 3 
Average AGCssereeeeve 5315 = 
30 
DENOMINATIONS. 
DATES. 

Congregational .. a 
Presbyterian 4 1836. December.. 1 
Episcopalian... 2 1837. January. 1 
Methoiist... 1 March... 2 
Baptist... 1 April.. 6 
Ger. Ref.... 3 ay. cocecscecsn  S 
Dutch Ref... soeee 1 JUNE. .200- secccscens & 
Not specified.s.sseesseeeee IL Not specified-....02. 3 


Totalesscaccccaccesscccove 30 Totaleareccieicccsecrccciccs: 30 


SET 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


SETH SWEETSER, Cong. ord. pastor, Gardiner, Maine, 
BPH LA NE, Cong. inst. pastor, Westbrook, Ist Ch. Me. 
JOHN GAVEN, Cong. ord, pastor, York, Me. Dee. 

GEORGE W. FARGO, Cong. inst. pastor, Phillips, Me. Feb, 
JOSEBH UNDERWOOD, Cong. inst. pastor, New Sharon, 


i b, 22. H 
DANIEL SEWALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Chesterfield and Fay- 


-étte, Me. March 15. 


| JONAS COLBURN, Cong. inst. pastor, Wells, Me, April 18, 
re | CLARK PERRY, Cong. inst. pastor, Standish, Me. M 
veya, Jee appar iis ISRAEL HILLS, Cong. ord. pastor, Lovell, Me. May 31, 

| CHARLES SOULE, Cong. inst. pastor, Norway, Me. June 7. 


I fy i. 
B. BECKWITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Castine, Me. May 24, 


Sa 


80 


L. B. CALL, Bap. ord. pastor, Hopkinton, New Hampshire, 


April 19, 1887. 

DANIKL J. NOYES, Cong. ord. pastor, Concord, N. H. 
Muy 3. 

ALANSON RAWSON, Cong, inst. pastor, Roxbury, N. H. 
May 3. 

WINTHROP FIFIELD, Cong. ord. pastor, Fpsom, N. A. 
May 10. 

ANSON SHELDON, Cong. inst. pastor, Raymond, N. H. 
June 28, 


SAMUEL H. TOLMAN, M.D. Cong. inst. pastor, Atkinson, 
N. H. July 5. 


AMASA DEWEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Storrsville, Massachu- 
setts, Jan. 11, 1837. 

JOHN DWIGHT, Cong. ord, pastor, North Bridgewater, 8. P. 
Mass. April 12- 

JOSIAH BEN’, Cong, inst. pastor, Amherst, Mass. April 19. 

JOSIAH W. TURNER, Cong. ord, pastor, Great Barrington, 
Mass. April 19. 

ALVAH C. PAGE, Cong. inst. pastor, Tyringham, Mass. 


enn 25. 

ELI - HARRINGTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Lunenburg, 
Mass, April 26. 

ISAAC E. HEATON, Cong. erd. evan, North Wrentham, 


Mass. April. 

SUMNER G. CLAPP, Cong. inst. pastor, Cabotville, Mass. 
May 3, 

SY FLAGG, Cong. inst. pastor, Colerain, Mass. 
May 3. 

JOSHUA L. WHITTEMORE, Bap. ord. pastor, Dighton, 
Mass. May 4. 

ELEAZER A. GREENLEAF, Epis. ord. dea. Boston, Mass. 


May 4. 
CHARLES C. TAYLOR, Epis. ord. dea. Boston, Mass. 
May 4. 
WILILIAM COOK, Epis. ord. dea. Boston, Mass. May 4. 
SAMUEL A. PAY, Cong. inst. pastor, Barre, Mass. May 10, 
CHARILES MASON, pis. ord. priest, Boston, Mass. May 11, 
and instituted rector at Salem, Mass, May 31. 
CHRIST OEHER MARSB, Cong. iust. pastor, Roxbury, W. 
« May 16, 
SAMUEL G. BUCKINGHAM, Cong, inst. pastor, Millbury, 
Mass. May 24. 
bam’ ales COZZENS, Cong. inst. pastor, Milton, Mass. 
ay 24, 
WILLIAM THURSTON, Epis. ord. dea. Boston, Mass. 


May 28. 

JOSHPH H. TOWNE, Cong. inst. pastor, Boston, Mass. 
June 2. 

WILLIAM f.AMSON, Bap. ord. pastor, Gloucester Harbor, 
Mass. June 5. 


OLIVER AYER, Bap, ord. pastor, Littleton, Mass. June 14. 
eee CLARKE, Cong. inst. pastor, Stockbridge, Mass. 
TE oer os aa Cong. inst. pastor, Medfield, Mass. 
DAVID STOWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Townsend, Mass. 
JON CLAPP, Bap. ord. pastor, Gardner, Mass. June 28, 


MARK TUCKER, D. D. Cong. inst. pastor, Providence, 
Rhode Island, June 21, 1837, 

WILLIAM HAGUE, Bap. inst. pastor, Providence, lst Ch. 
R.1. July. 


OLIVER E. DAGGETT, Cong. ord. pastor, Hertford, Con- 
necticut, April 11, 1837. 
DAVID PD. FIELD, Cong. inst. pastor, Haddam, Ct. April 11. 
THOMAS PAINE, Cong. inst. pastor, Greenwich, Ct. May 3, 
ALPRED LEE, Epis. ord. dea. Norwich, Ct. May 21. 
PETER H. SHAW, Cong. inst. pastor, North Stonington, 
Ct. May 24. 
es Per npamaeate Epis. ord. priest, New London, Ct. 
ay 25. 
EDWARD J. DARKIN, M. D. Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, 
Ct. June 13, 
Me WARLAND, Epis. ord. priest, New Haven, Ct. 
une 13, 
aes a a he Bap, inst. pastor, Hartford, Ct. 
une * 
ae ot LUDLOW, Cong, inst. pastor, New Haven, Ct. 
une 24, 
OTIS C. WHITON, Cong. inst. pastor, Scotland, Ct. June 28, 
OLIVER B. BUTTERFIELD, Cong. ord. pastor, South 
Britain, Ct, June 28, 


SAMUEL HOWE, Pres. inat. pastor, Ridgeville, New York, 
March 16, 1837. 

MONTGOMERY 8S, GOODALR, Pres. ord. pastor, Amster- 
dam Village, N. Y. March 22. 

J. nie HOVEY, Pres. ord. pastor, Gaines, N. Y. 
April 1. 

SAMUEL H. COX, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. May 8. . 

HENRY A. PROUT, Epis. ord. priest, Cairo, N. Y. May 16, 

NATHANIEL WATKINS, Epis. ord, priest, Pierrepont Ma- 
nor, N. Y. May 19. 

SAMUEL J. PRIME, Pres. inst. pastor, Fishkill Landing, 


May 23. 
HENRY TULLIDGE, Epis. ord. priest, Seneca Falls, N. Y. 


May 26. 
PIERRE P. IRVING, Epis, ord. priest, Seneca Falls, N. Y., 


May 26. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


[ Aug. 


DONALD McQUERN, Pres. ord. pastor, Sumterville and 
Concord, N. Y. Mav 27. F 
AUGUSTIN P, PREVOST’, Epis. ord. priest, Canandaigua, 

N. Y. May 29. 
BENJAMIN EVANS, Epis. ord. priest, Patterson, N. Y. 
June 17. 
JOHN KNILLU, Epis. ord. dea. Poughkeepsie, N. Y. June 20. 
NORRIS BULL, Cong. iust. pastor, Clarkson, N. Y. June 28, 


EDWARD G. PRESCOTT, Epis. ord. dea. Burlington, New 
Jersey, May 25, 1837. i : 

JAMES A. WILLIAMS, Epis. ord. priest, Burlington, N. J. 
June l. 

REUBEN 8S. GERMAIN, Epis. ord. priest, Burlington, N. J. 
June 1. 

THOMAS BRAINERD, Pres. inst. pastor, Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania, March 6, 1837, F 

N. SAYRE HARRIS, Epis. ord. dea. Philadelphia, Pa. May 
28. 

FRANCIS P. LEE, Epis. ord. dea. Philadelphia, Pa. July 8, 

ROBERT DUNLAP, Pres, inst. pastur, Pitsburg, Pa. June 
28. 


WILLIAM N. PENDLETON, Epis. ord. dea. Petersburg, 
Virginia, Muy 21, 1837. 
J. B. P..WILMER, Epis. 


Qin 

DABNEY M. WHARTON, Epis. ord. priest, PeterSburg, Va. 
May 21. 

WILLIAM SCULL, Epis. ord. priest, 
May 21. 

WILLIAM S. WHITE, Pres. inst. past. Charlottesville, Va. 
Jane 4. 


ord. priest, Petersburg, Va. May 


Petersburg, Va. 


THOMAS C. DUPONT, Fpis. ord. priest, Grahamville, South 
Carolina, May 15, 1837. 


EDWIN A. BOI.LES, Evan. Luth. ord. pastor, Ebenezer, 
Georgia, March 12, 1837. 

R. HOOKER, Pres. ord. evan. Salem, Ga. April 21. 

J. B. CASSELLS, Pres. ord. evan, Salem, Ga. April 21. 


THOMAS MORROW, Pres. ord. evan. Columbus, Missis- 
sippi, April 2, 1837. 


COLI.EY A. FOSTER, Epis. ord. dea. Nashville, Tennessee, 
May 7, 1837. 


DAVID T. STEWART, Pres. ord. pastor, Shiloh and Olivet, 
Keutucky, May 18, 1837. 


MYRON TRACY, Cong. inst. pastor, Strongsville, Ohio, 
May 15, 1837. 
H. G. COMINGO, Pres. ord. pastor, Steubenville, O. May 24. 
HN ey EET EL Pres. ord. pastor, Island Creek, O. 
ay 25. 


GEORGE N, SMITH, Cong, ord. evan, Plainfield, Michigan, 
April 7, 1837, i 


Whole number in the above list, 94. 


SUMMARY. 


Ordinations...cccsesesese 56 


st ° 
Tnstallations.....seeeeeee50 38 ae: 


— Maine......... - ll 
Toteliesseseeseeseveseees 94 New Hampshire.. ap p.8 
Massachusetts... - 26 

Rhode Island.... sp 

Connecticut.... - 12 

New York... ie 

OFFICES. New Jersey....es0- 7 “SO 
Pennsylvania .. e 04 

WV ATC Ais s\n cieieieale « ob 

South Carolina. oth 

Pastors..+..0. 62 Georgia........ 3 
Evangelists. 5 Mississippi. 1 
Priests.... sees 16 Tennessee... 1 
Deacons,...+.. iL 1 
Total.cccccccsscassecces. Of i 
94 


DENOMINATIONS, 1836, November....0.0.. 1 
December. cn 2 

1937. January....... 1 

. Febrnary.. . 2 
Congregational....ssseees 44 March. Q 5 
Presbyterian ..... 15 BR 3 
Episcopalian... 27 e0ag 
Baptlat cfc 7 3. 28 
Evan. Luth. Church...... 1 - 8 
Totaleosesivscecsecevoece 94  Totalissecccscescccccce 94 
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JOURNAL 


OF 


THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


AUGUST, 1837. 


APPEAL IN BEHALF OF EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


Addressed to men of wealth belonging to the Methodist, Baptist, Episcopalian, Presby- 
terian, Congregational, Dutch Reformed, Lutheran, and other evangelical churches, 
in the United States of America, on the subject of affording further assistance to 
those Societies which educate young men for the gospel minisiry. 


By Dr. Scudder, Missionary at Ceylon. 


[This communication has been sent by Dr. Scudder to the Secretary of the American Education Society 
for publication. Considering the pecuniary state of the country, and also the condition of Education 
Societies, it is deemed a timely appeal, and it is confidently hoped it will be duly heeded by those to 
whom it is addressed, and also by the churches generally, whose privilege it is to realize that “it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 


Beloved in the Lord, 

Iv may emphatically be said that we live in a glorious day. Such an one 
in many respects the church has never before witnessed. Our Bible, Tract, 
Education and various other societies are of recent origin, and are accom- 
plishing great things. The facilities, too, which we possess to communicate 
religious information, are among the most pleasing signs of the times. “I used,” 
says President Edwards, “to be eager to read public news-letters, mainly to see 
if I could not find some news favorable to the interests of religion in the world.” 
Had he lived but a few years longer, he would not have had to seek much for 
such information. Now we have large numbers of newspapers devoted prin- 
Ccipally to religious purposes. From one part of our country to the other, and 
throughout the world, Christians are constantly becoming acquainted with each 
other’s plans of benevolence, and are stirring up one another to renewed dili- 
gence in their Master’s service. All they have to do is, to go forward in earnest 
with the plans now in operation, and the promise, that at the name of Jesus 
every knee shall bow, will soon be accomplished. 

As you may naturally suppose, every step you take in your march against the 
powers of darkness, is watched with intense interest by those whom you have 
sent to heathen lands to preach the gospel. For one, I have examined, whether 
the army you have marshalled is properly equipped, and am not aware, that as 
a general thing, any alteration could be made for the better. It appears to me, 
however, that it is characterized by one important defect, and I hope you will 
excuse me for mentioning it. I allude to the circumstance that our societies to 
educate pious young men for the gospel ministry are not sufficiently patronized. 

My object in writing to you, beloved friends, is to plead with you to give 
your increased aid to these societies. The state of our country demands it. 
The state of the heathen demands it. With regard to our own country, you 
have many able advocates to plead her cause. But even if I felt disposed, on 
this account, to be silent, still it might be my duty to say something, from the 
fact, that every thing you do has such an important bearing upon the heathen 
world. It is very certain, that if by one grand effort you can send forth as 
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many preachers of the gospel to our destitute settlements as are needed, they 
will, with the divine blessing, soon bud and blossom as the rose, and in a short 
time prove giants in sending the gospel to heathen nations. If a few years 
only are suffered to pass without such attempts, the population of our country 
will so far outrun all efforts to overtake it, as necessarily to oblige you to do 
but little beyond your own borders. If all its wants had ere this been supplied, 
how mighty would be the influence of the American churches at this moment 
upon the heathen world. ‘ 

Even if we look at the temporal prosperity of our country, it is evident that 
a large number of ministers of the gospel must be raised up. Their aid is abso- 
lutely necessary to stem that torrent of iniquity, which is sweeping all before 
it. “ Who,” says a very able writer, “that has observed the progress of crime, 
and the unblushing manner in which the most corrupt principles are publicly 
avowed, can fail to see that the floodgate of corruption is opened, and that 
unless the torrent be arrested, it must sweep away the fabric of liberty and 
happiness, the result of the labors and sufferings of two centuries. There is a 
controversy to be maintained with ignorance, and prejudice, and irreligion, and 
corruption, which demands the united efforts of all who venerate the laws of 
God and the institutions of our fathers, or desire the happiness of posterity; a 
controversy of such paramount importance, that we could wish to see all others 
laid aside, however momentous in themselves, by those who are engaged imme- 
diately in this. Let but a spirit go forth like that which animated our fathers 
against political oppression, and lead us to struggle with equal vigor and 
unanimity against the common enemies which threaten the very foundation of 
our liberties, and we may hope like them to conquer, and like them to enjoy 
the fruits of our toils, and transmit them to our descendants. Butif we slumber 
over our danger, and shrink back from the contest, our country is lost, our 
institutions must be trampled under foot, and the name of America be inscribed 
on the broken column which records the weakness and the ruin of republics.” 
To remedy these evils it is very evident that education, embracing the various 
branches of science as well as of morals, must be made to bear with a much 
greater force than heretofore upon a great mass of our population, among whom 
they have but little more thana name. It is in these places especially, that 
our spiritual enemies have arisen in their might to oppose all that is good, and 
they are preparing for a great contest. ‘They are summoning to their aid 
great learning, and the ablest talents. They spare no efforts, they leave untried 
no device which promises them success. ‘The Bible is assailed, nor will they 
rest, until they are vanquished, or the whole superstructure of the Christian 
religion is razed to its foundation.” ‘These must be met by men of similar 

. learning and talents, and who, in addition to these qualifications, have ardent piety. 
Education, embracing the various branches of science, as well as of morals, 
must, as 1 before said, be combined. ‘The latter, as well as the former, may, to 
a considerable extent, be promoted by suitable laymen. But, after all, unless 
they are assisted in their labors by ministers of the sanctuary, the tide will not 
be stemmed, religion never will permanently flourish where the gospel is not 
preached. 

The alarming progress of error and vice in our country, probably, was one 
grand reason, why the American Bible Society adopted its noble resolution to 
supply every destitute family within its borders with a Bible, in two years. Had 
I seen the people of God, in reliance upon divine aid, resolving that they would 
exert themselves as far as possible to raise up as many ministers of the gospel 
as are needed in our destitute settlements, in ten years, I should have trusted to 
Providence for at least a few for the heathen, and not now have addressed you. 
I however have seen nothing which has given me any encouragement to hope that 
such a resolution will be formed, though I conceive there would be no more diffi- 
culty in carrying it into effect, than the resolution of the Bible Society to which 
I just alluded. Do you consider me chimerical in any views respecting the 
practicability of such a resolution? Where are the /fifly thousand young men 
who have been born into the kingdom of grace, in our revivals of religion alone, 
since the commencement of the year 1826? Will you tell me that two thou- 
sand of them have either entered upon the duties of the ministry, or are preparing 
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for it? For this we have much reason for gratitude. But are two thousand a 
proper proportion to the forty thousand, who we may suppose are still living ? 
Is it not an awakening consideration, that the number is so small? While 
Christians have been praying the Lord of the harvest to raise up more spiritual 
laborers, and he has answered their prayers so far as to pour out his Spirit upon 
thousands of those who are fit to become such laborers, are they not verily 
guilty for neglecting to perform their part in this momentous business? Does 
their gratitude bear a sufficient proportion to the mercies vouchsafed? Have 
those fathers.and mothers whose children have of late been plucked as brands 
from the burning, and had their feet placed on the rock Christ Jesus, shown 
sufficient gratitude to this adorable Being, by casting in so little of their sub- 
stance into the treasuries of our Education Societies? Is there nothing alarm 
ing in the fact that when Christians open their purses and throw so largely into 
the treasuries of our Bible Societies, there is so much supineness here? Is 
there not something still more alarming in the fact that after they have furnished 
our Bible committees with sufficient money to supply our country with Bibles, 
they are helping them with so much zeal to turn their attention to foreign lands, 
while our Education Societies are suffered to be so cramped in their exertions 
to bring forward preachers of the gospel? Are they paying proper attention to 
the command of Christ, “Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature,” when this is the case? Beloved in the Lord, when I read 
that the Baptist Board of Education is so straitened for funds, that its directors 
are obliged to open their mouths with many arguments, and plead for aid, not 
for hundreds of their young men, as they should and would, if they had sufficient 
encouragement, but for the additional number of eleven only, without venturing 
to predict what will be the result: and when I see the American Education 
Society reduced to the utmost extremity, and only saved from a retrograde 
march by the timely aid of one of its tried friends, who at the last hour came 
forward with his thousand dollars, ([ love to dwell upon such noble actions,) I 
will venture to say, they do not pay proper attention to it. 

The calls for ministers of the gospel in our land are as loud as.the extent of 
a third and more of our population. A heart-rending fact indeed! Let us hear 
what is said by those who are most competent judges on this subject. In the 
American Baptist Magazine for April, 1832, it is stated, “ According to a late 
estimate the number of, ministers in the American Baptist churches is as three 
to five, leaving two out of every five destitute of a pastor. But this estimate of 
the proportion of pastors to the number of churches is quite too high. In it are 
included all licentiates, many of whom are in a course of study, all super- 
annuated ministers also, and those employed as professors, teachers, agents, 
and missionaries, so that in fact about one half of our churches are destitute of 
pastors”! From this statement it appears that about 2,000 of their churches 
are destitute of settled ministers. An agent of the Education Society in the 
valley of the Mississippi says, “ While we have often had occasion to thank 
God and take courage, in view of what our eastern brethren have done for us 
in the distribution of tracts and Bibles, in the establishment of Sabbath schools, 
and in the successful labors of their missionaries among our destitute popula- 
tion, yet we have been deeply impressed with the fact that all the means of 
moral improvement, however important, can never bring the great mass of our 
community under the influence of the gospel, without an able and faithful 
ministry ; and that the great work to be done is to raise up hundreds of our 
pious, gifted and indigent young men. While our brethren at the east have 
often read and heard of the great want of ministers at the west, it has been the 
painful experience of ministers and churches here, to witness as well as deplore 
the moral desolations of Zion in every division around them; to see hundreds 
of churches anxious to enjoy the labors of stated pastors, favored only at distant 
intervals with irregular and occasional preaching, and hundreds of other impor- 
tant and promising posts of usefulness, where new churches might be imme- 
diately formed and built up, if laborers could be procured to occupy them, If 
we now had a thousand additional ministers, of able and devoted character, they 
might all within the current year be located in the heart of this great valley, in 
important and promising stations for usefulness.” One of our Education 
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Societies, in speaking of the dearth of ministers, says, “'I'he number of Protes- 
tant ministers of all denominations in this country is about 8,000, thus providing 
for 8,000,000 of the population, on the supposition that one minister has the 
charge of 1,000 souls, while 5,000,000 are left, entirely destitute, to be the 
parent and germ of other thronging millions.” : i 

In the hands of the destitute five millions of our population, the Bible has, to 
a great extent, of late, been placed. But though this obtains, spiritual death 
will continue as before to be written on the door-posts of most of their houses, 
as long as the last command of the Saviour is not attended to. If we look at 
the treatment this blessed volume receives from tens of thousands, who even sit 
under the droppings of the sanctuary, we are warranted to suppose that by itself, 
it will generally prove to be very inefficacious among those who are under no 
such restraints to neglect it; often we may see them so covered with dust, from 
having been so long unused, that we might write in very legible characters 
their everlasting damnation upon their covers. 

You will not understand that [ mean in the least to undervalue the labors of 
Bible Societies. They are noble, and to a certain extent do much good, espe- 
cially when they put their Bibles into the hands of the rising generation. But 
I return to the ground I before took, that notwithstanding their labors, and the 
labors of our Tract, Sunday school, and other similar societies, unless ministers 
of the gospel are raised up to stem the torrent of iniquity which is sweeping all 
before it, it will not effectually be stemmed. The latter are the great artillery 
in the army of Jehovah. They must batter down the intrenchments of the 
enemy, and when they have done this, they can bring Bibles and tracts, and 
their other small arms, (excuse my figures,) to bear with great execution upon 
their other points of attack. To sum all I have to say on this point in one 
word, Jet our Bible, Tract and other similar societies go forward, and go forward 
too with a thousand fold'more zeal in their good work; but let them see to it, 
jhat our Education Societies do not fall in the rear. 

There never was atime when there were such facilities to raise up ministers 
of the gospel, and there never was a time when delays to do so were attended 
with so many dangers to our country. Every revolving sun which brings with 
it such delay, brings with it its ten thousand miseries. Jf we do not now bring 
forward the young men of proper qualifications, whom we have at our command, 
ten years hence may find us in a situation to do but comparatively little in this 
good work. If our revivals of religion should not go on, this must be the case ;_ 
and it must be remembered, that we have no warrant that they will continue. 
Indeed we may predict that if ignorance, and error and vice continue to increase 
as heretofore, they will stop. Every Christian who has attentively viewed the 
state of our country, must be convinced that if Catholicism and infidelity con- 
tinue to spread, it will not be long before it will be cut up into separate repub- 
lies or monarchies, which will support each other’s rights at the point of the 
bayonet. ‘The bad passions of men are now in feverish agitation, and were their 
numbers sufficiently large, we should soon witness a terrible explosion. Then 
farewell to revivals. If you doubt this, let me entreat you to look back upon 
the events of the last century, and your doubts will end. “The distress and 
perplexity,” says the late Rev. Dr. Porter, of Andover, “which that [revolu- 
tionary] war brought in its train, and the scenes of awful and universal interest 
which followed during the formation of new governments for the nation, and the 
several States, did much towards destroying the sanctity of the Sabbath, and 
prostrating the barriers which the fathers of New England had erected to guard 
the public morals. The religious instruction of children and youth became an 
object of much less attention than it formerly had been, and this neglect of - 
God’s own appointed means stood in obvious connection with the decline of 
piety in the churches. Indeed, should such a state of things happen as I 
have just mentioned, at the end of two hundred years from this time, when 
hundreds of millions may inhabit our country, one fifth of them will probably not 
be found in the ranks of the gospel.” 

It may be necessary for me to remark, before I proceed, that I wish you to 
understand, distinctly that I am not insensible of the much that has been done 
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for our Education Societies. You; beloved in the Lord, have done great things.* 
What you have done has caused a great multitude now on earth to call you 
blessed, and not a few have joined in the glorious song above, “Salvation to 
our God which sitteth on the throne, and unto the Lamb,” who, humanly speak- 
ing, must have been weeping, and wailing, and gnashing their teeth in the 
prison of despair, had it not been for your contributions. What you have done, 
too, has caused joy to thrill a thousand times through the bosoms of the angelic 
host. There perhaps is not a day that passes, but they tune their lyres, and 
play an anthem over the conversion of some poor sinner who has been redeemed 
through your instrumentality. Not only have you contributed nobly ; but others 
also, (and many at great sacrifices,) who have but little of this world’s goods. “I 
could tell,” says an agent of the American Education Society, “ of churches of 
no great ability in newly settled parts of the country, carrying forward from three 
to five young men in their education, and not a few congregations, most of the 
members of which both live and worship in their log-houses, and yet esteem it 
a pleasure and a privilege to educate one man for the poor and those who have 
none to care for their souls. I could mention many of the mothers and daughters 
in our churches, who by the fruit of their industry by the use of their needles, 
pay their annual subscription of from five to ten dollars to the cause ; besides their 
contributions to other objects. If my paper would permit, I could tell of the 
laborious mechanic, with a family of small children, toiling at his trade for their 
support, and yet feeling it to be a privilege to give $1,000 to the Education 
Society, because he thinks his little patrimony will do the most good in this 
way, while his laborious hands can minister to his wants.” 

I said, in the former part of this letter, that the state of the heathen world 
calls loudly upon you for your increased aid to our Education Societies. It isa 
matter of heart-rending grief to those of us who dwell among the heathen, 
and know something of their abominations, to meet with the following remarks. 
“ Hiven now the character and prospects of the heathen are ambiguous in the 
minds of multitudes, and expressions of uncertainty are every where in circula- 
tion which cramp our energies and limit our success.” ‘ Missionaries are not 
needed. Heathens are as well off as we without them.” As these remarks are 
of very recent origin, it becomes me to declare that all who entertain the least 
favorable idea of the good state of the heathen are entirely in the dark, and I 
can by no means allow this letter to be closed without mentioning a few circum- 
stances connected with their deplorable condition. While you are reading 
them, should your indignation be raised against me, let me entreat you to lay it 
aside. Remember that I am set for the defence of the gospel among the 
heathen, and am bound, so far as I am able, to see that all hindrances in the 
way of sending it to them be removed. Should I fail to do my duty here, the 
blood of their souls will be required at my hands. This I must at all events 
endeavor to prevent. Instead therefore of feeling your indignation rise, rather 
rejoice that I have furnished you with arguments forever to silence those who 
may hereafter plead that the heathen need not the gospel. 

One of the darkest shades in their picture is their licentiousness. Could I 

ring those who are advocates for their good condition tv this land, I would 
direct them, if of my own sex, to a temple dedicated to an elephant-faced god, 
the son of an adulterer, situated near a village, in which I have two schools, 
where they might witness sights which would make them blush as they never 
blushed before. Thence I would direct them to go to other temples, where the 
most loathsome debauchery is the only worship agreeable to the presiding deity. 
After their return, I would direct them to look into their holy books, where they 
might read the account of the shocking indecencies to be used on such occa- 
sions. But let me dwell no longer on this disgusting subject. I am quite 
convinced, that after having become acquainted with the little only which I 
have stated, they would never allow their wives and children to go to heathen 


* [ sometime ago read of one benevolent person who had offered to defray the expenses of the tuition of 
one hundred young men in one of our public seminaries of learning, for four years, amounting to more than 
3,000 dollars. If one hundred individuals would for three, five, or seven years, according to circumstances, 
consent to do as much, they might educate more ministers of the gospel than'‘are needed for the 5,000,000 
of our destitute population. . 
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temples, neither would they permit them to touch their polluted books; an 
acknowledgment, while they accompany them to the temple of the Lord of 
Hosts, and while they allow them to read the Bible, that the heathen need the 
gospel. 

In view, then, of the wants of our country, and of the heathen world, can you 
_do less than make a mighty effort to bring forward at least 8,000 of our young 
men for the gospel ministry ? 

Will the Saviour take up with a less number out of the 40,000 whom he has 
lately added to your churches? These are questions of, momentous import. 
If this number is to be brought forward, it is very evident that many of them 
will have to look to you for pecuniary aid. If you do not afford it, they cannot, 
humanly speaking, be brought forward. Upon the part, then, which you take 
in this business, hangs the destiny of millions, yea, hundreds of millions. Will 
you help them? In behalf of the country which gave me birth, and as one of 
the representatives of six hundred millions in this eastern world, I must lift up 
my voice, and plead with you to help them. On this point I dare not be silent. 
What! be silent when their houses are on fire over their heads, and they asleep, 
and just ready to be consumed? O no, no, this cannot be. Should I not raise 
my voice here, in the last day I may find my garments stained with their blood, 
and if. so, shall be obliged to see the smoke of their torments ascending forever 
and ever, and hear them weeping, and see them gnashing their teeth, and 
reflect that I have been in part the cause of it. To this, of course, I cannot 
consent. QO, I could not bear to hear them upbraiding me forever, and saying, 
is it thus you showed your love to us by permitting us to come down to these 
chambers of despair, without having lifted up your voice to your fellow Chris- 
tians, who had it in their power, and might have sent us the gospel, had you 
done your duty. 

Of what immense value is money, when used as the instrument in the salva- 
tion of the soul; but how utterly vain when bestowed upon the luxuries and 
frivolities of life, or when laid up in undue quantities for those who are to come 
after us. With regard to the sums we ought to leave our children, there will 
doubtless be differences of opinion. What is sufficient for them is their due. 
As to this sufficiency, however, there is much need for consideration. We 
know the danger of riches. They have ruined thousands who would, probably, 
have been useful members of society, had they at first had no more than a 
competency to supply their wants. Had we our choice to leave one thousand 
dollars, or one hundred thousand, to each of our children, as a general thing, 
both their temporal and spiritual interests would require us to prefer the former. 
Even however supposing it would be well, under other circumstances, generally 
to leave them the latter sum, might we not do wrong in doing so, while so many 
hundreds of millions of our race are perishing, and such large sums are needed 
to send them the gospel. 

It has pleased the Author of every blessing to give you a much larger portion 
of this world’s substance than he has to most men. The all-important question 
comes up, Why is this? Is it, or is it not, for the purpose that you may do more 
good than others to the souls of your fellow-men? Allow me, I entreat, to 
urge you, as soon as a favorable opportunity occurs, to enter into your closets, 
and leisurely examine anew the map of the moral world, and with deep solici- 
tude inquire, Lord, what portion of our property shall we give to illuminate its 
darkness ? 

Leaving this question without any comments, that to which I now solicit your 
attention is, cannot you do something more for the immediate wants of our 
Education Societies ? Are there none of you who, in addition to what you are 
already doing, are willing to come to the resolution that you will, in divine 
strength, support five young men for three, five, or seven years to come? If 
one thousand of you would come to such a resolution, what a mighty moral 
machine would you soon put in operation for the conversion of the world! How 
would the adversary of souls tremble in prospect of meeting an army of 5,000 
of the ministers of Jehovah-Jesus! How would these 5,000, in addition to those 
already preparing for the ministry, (and which number, we might hope, would 
be greatly increased by the contributions of Christians of less wealth, when 
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witnessing your blessed example,) make the destitute parts of our country, as 
well as of many places in heathen lands, rejoice and be glad! And do you 
believe that each of you can in a better way spend your money than in this first 
of all good works? And do you not believe, that if you thus spend it, and are 
mstrumental in bringing forward five young men, to break the bread of life to 
thousands, it will afford you unspeakable comfort in a dying hour, especially in 
the last great day, when you meet the many souls which have been brought to 
the right hand of Jesus, through the instrumentality of the funds you gave, do 
you not believe you will lift up your voices in grateful adoration to God, that 
you did so? Do you not believe, when you hear your Saviour say, Inasmuch 
as ye have done it unto the least of these my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me, you will rejoice with joy unspeakable? I believe you will. On the con- 
trary, should you, by not doing so, find some in the day of judgment at the left 
hand of the Judge, who otherwise might not have been there, how will it distress 
you to hear the sentence, Depart ye cursed into everlasting fire, prepared for 
the devil and his angels, pronounced against them, and reflect that you might 
have prevented it. O then, in view of these considerations, do not say nay, to 
my request. I beseech, I entreat you, tell me not nay. Let the love you bear 
to Him, who though rich became poor for your sakes, and who died in ignominy 
and shame for you, urge you forward in this business. Let the value of the 
never-dying soul urge you forward in this business. O the soul, the never- 
dying soul, of what infinite value is it! O, why is it that we are so supine, 
when thousands are perishing every day. Alas, alas, we do not see that awful 
lake of burning brimstone, that dreadful pit of glowing flames. We do not feel 
the heat of that furnace which has been kindled by the breath of the Almighty, 
into which they are falling, and we sleep. Blessed Redeemer, where are the 
influences of thy Spirit, to awaken us to a sense of our duty. 

And now, beloved in the Lord, with the request that you will earnestly pray 
for direction in this important business, permit me to say to each of you, The 
Lord bless thee, and keep thee; the Lord make his face to shine upon thee, and 
be gracious unto thee; the Lord lift up his countenance upon thee, and give 
thee peace ; and in that awful day, when the Lord Jesus shall be revealed from 
heaven with his mighty angels in flaming fire, taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ, may you 
be found in him, and not only you, but thousands of others who have had their 
robes washed and made white in the blood of the Lamb, through the instru- 
mentality of the increased contributions which you THIS DAY resolved you 
would make to our Education Societies. 


ABSTRACT OF THE TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tus whole world is to be converted to Jesus Christ. Such is the irreversible decree 
of Heaven. And the preaching of the gospel is the appointed and principal means for 
the accomplishment of this glorious object. Hence, in restoring the human race to the 
allegiance and favor of Heaven, nothing is wanting so much as ministers of the gospel, 
except the influences of the Holy Ghost. 


) Supply of Ministers. 


The destitution of ministers which now exists will ultimately be supplied. God, in the 
plenitude of his grace, has said, ‘I will give you pastors according to my heart, which 
shall feed you with knowledge and understanding.” In the latter days of the Christian 
church, he will furnish a full supply of eminently pious, learned and efficient ministers. 

The field, which is the world, now waves for the sickle; the harvest is ripe and 
abundant; a great company of reapers is soon to enter the field and gather the harvest 
into the garner of the Lord. For al! that God has promised must be accomplished. There 
will be no chasm in the great plan of the all-wise and holy Omnipotent. As there failed 
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not aught of any good thing which the Lord had spoken concerning the house of Judah, 
so there will not fail aught of any thing he hath said respecting an adequate supply of 
heralds of the cross. 

This supply the Great Head of the church will furnish, not by miracie, not by special 
calling, as in the case of the apostles, but by human instrumentality, accompanied by his 
Holy Spirit. 

In this glorious work, the American Education Society is, doubtless, to take a con- 
spicuous part, and thus aid in accomplishing the purposes of Heaven. It will greatly 
multiply the number of ministers. It has already done much toward this object. Since 
its commencement, it has assisted 2,790 individuals of different evangelical denominations 
in their course of preparation for the ministry. Of these, more than 1,000 have finished 
their studies and entered on the active duties of their profession, of whom as many as 900, 
probably, are still living and laboring for Jesus Christ, in various parts of the globe. 


Eminently Pious Ministers. 


As God has determined to grant in the latter days of the Christian church, an adequate 
supply of ministers, so he will furnish those who shall be eminently pious. ‘I will give 
you pastors according to my héart.” They will be assimilated to him in all his moral 
perfections ;—in his views, feelings, and purposes. That such will be the character of 
ministers in time to come, is evident, from the consideration that the church will hereafter 
possess a high degree of moral purity. A correspondence in character, will ever subsist 
between the ministry and the people. As it wasin the days of the prophet, ‘like people 
like priest,” so will it continue to be. They will have a reciprocal influence upon each 
other, 

A period is to come, when there will be such an effusion of the Holy Ghost, as to cause 
the earth to resemble heaven. This will be a time of surpassing holiness. The people 
of God are represented as thus addressed at that time. ‘* Awake, awake, put on thy 
strength, O Zion; puton thy beautiful garments, O Jerusalem, the holy city ; for hence- 
forth, there shall no more come unto thee, the uncircumcised and the unclean.”’? And as 
such will be the character of the church, such also will be the character of the ministers. 

That ministers will be distinguished for piety in the latter days of Christianity, is evident 
also, from the fact that eminent holiness will be requisite to enable them to perform the 
work to be accomplished. What is the work? It is the renovation and sanctification of 
this whole world. By the gift of his Son, God has opened a way for the salvation of men; 
and he now employs his ministers as agents in reconciling them to himself, and preparing 
them for heaven. The service to which they are called, is great, difficult, and arduous; 
and yet frail, sinful men, are to accomplish it—not in their own strength, which is weak- 
ness, but in the strength of the Omnipotent. 7 

And can such a work be performed by those who do not possess pure, elevated piety, 
fervent, uniform piety, who do not possess the entire spirit of Jesus Christ? It cannot. 
Those who are to be co-workers with God in this glorious cause, will possess a heart 
resembling his, and feel in some measure as he felt, when he gave his Son to die for 
sinners. And their hearts enkindled by divine love, will inflame the world. Their 
conversation will be like that of the primitive Christians, their preaching like that of the 
apostles, their every effort will aim at the conversion of mankind, and their example will 
be omnipotent. Inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost, they will have singleness of heart 
and purpose in all things, and be wholly devoted to the appropriate duties of their office. 

Such ministers this Society is adapted to furnish,—not that it has done it, or will do it, 
in every instance, but that it is adapted to doit. That a young man may receive its 
patronage, he is required to produce from three or more serious and respectable persons 
acquainted with him, as for instance,—his minister, instructor, an officer of the church, 
or some magistrate, unequivocal testimonials that he sustains a good moral and religious 
character. He must be not only a hopefully pious person, but must have been a professor 
of religion and connected with some church for at least six months. From that period 
to the time of his entering on the ministry, he is required to furnish quarterly, a certificate 
of his undoubted piety, signed by the presiding officer of the institution at which he is. 
Now on supposition that a young man commences his education in connection with the 
Society, he will be, at least, eight years under its patronage, and for the same space of 
time will have been a professor of religion. During this period an opportunity is furnished 
him to confirm his habits of piety, to grow in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus Christ 
and to do this in view of the ministry of reconciliation, Besides the ordinary means of 
religious improvement, enjoyed in common with other Christians, and other Christians 
preparing for the ministry, a beneficiary has all the spiritual benefit derived from the 
salutary rules, discipline, and pastoral supervision, established by the Society. . All its 
requirements are wholesome, and adapted to promote personal religion, and probably, 
in most instances, they have this effect. It cannot be doubted, reasoning on natural and 
Christian principles, that a beneficiary, other things being equal, will make greater 
advances in the divine life, than a student who is not a beneficiary. This Society then 
will do much to raise up a ministry, eminent for attainments in holiness. F 
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Thoroughly Educated Ministers. 


God will provide for his church in the latter days of Christianity eminently learned 
ministers—ministers who will “feed the people with knowledge and understanding.’ 
As a preparation to this, they must have their minds well disciplined, and be well versed 
in classical literature and theological science. This discipline and knowledge must be 
attained by thorough education. 

That the ministers of the gospel will be eminently learned in the latter days of Chris- 
tianity, may be inferred, from the enlightened state of the church at that time. “Then 
the face of the covering cast over all people, and the vail that is spread over all nations, 
shall be taken away and destroyed. And the eyes of them that see shall not be dim; 
and the ears of them that hear shall hearken.” ‘* Moreover, the light of the moon shall 
be as the light of the sun, and the light of the sun shall be sevenfold, as the light of seven 
days.” Now as the church will become greatly enlightened as the millennium approaches, 
it may be inferred, that the ministry will be proportionably illuminated ; for the light and 
knowledge possessed by the church, will be communicated principally by her ministers. 
It is by hearing, rather than by reading, that faith comes. As with the Ethiopian noble- 
he so with men generally, they need some one to guide them in understanding the 

criptures. 

Ministers must be raised up for all departments of labor, in enlightening, converting 
and saving mankind ;—ministers of vigorous native intellect, whose faculties are expanded, 
whose minds are liberalized, whose energies are developed, whose benevolent hearts 
embrace a world. Such ministers are needed for our old settlements, where the habits 
of the people are established, that they may be carried onward in the doctrines, duties and 
graces of religion, and in the benevolent enterprises for bringing this revolted world to 
Jesus Christ. Such ministers are needed as master-builders for our new settlements, 
where a world is to be formed out of crude and contending elements. Such ministers 
are needed as pioneers of the cross in heathen lands, where, in a moral sense, all is 
chaos and ‘ darkness visible,’—ministers who, by the blessing of God, shall bring light 
out of darkness, and order out of confusion. 

In preparing such ministers for the latter days of Christianity, this Society will bear an 
important part. While it has indirectly done much for this object, and while it will con- 
tinue to do much, by exciting the community to the erection of colleges and theological 
seminaries, which favor a thorough education, and by inducing, in various ways, multi- 
tudes to prepare for the ministry, who have pecuniary ability to educate themselves; it 
will also directly exert a powerful influence in bringing forward competent functionaries 
for the sacred office. who shall be greatly instrumental in enlightening, sanctifying and 
saving this world. No young man, according to its principles, can receive assistance 
unless he possesses respectable natural talents, and take a regular and full course of 
education for the ministry. The rule is, “No person shall be patronized, who does not 
furnish satisfactory evidence of promising talents and decided piety, and who is not in the 
way of obtaining a thorough classical and theological education ; that is, either preparing 
to enter college, or a member of some regularly constituted college, where a thorough 
classical course is pursued ; or engaged in theological, studies with the design of taking a 
regular three years’ course.” The Society is unwilling to bring into the ministry any 
whose minds are not thoroughly disciplined by study and adequately furnished with 
scientific and theological learning. 


Efficient Ministers. 


The ministers whom God will furnish for the church in the latter days of Christianity, 
will be eminently efficient. It should be gratefully acknowledged, that he has raised up, 
in different periods of the church, many able and successful preachers of the gospel. 
But a far greater number of energetic and efficient ministers must yet be provided. The 
gospel is to be preached to every creature; the world, converted ; and the millennium, 
introduced. Nothing can accomplish this work but “the sword of the Spirit,” skilfully 
wielded and aimed at the sinner’s heart, accompanied with the blessed influences of the 
Holy. Ghost. Ministers, therefore, must be possessed of great courage and energy. 
Jehovah says, ‘I will give you pastors according to my heart, who shall feed you with 
knowledge and understanding.” Their ability, fidelity and efficiency are described by 
the term feed. They will plentifully supply those to whom they minister, with spiritual 
food. They will be devoted, self-denying pastors, pleased with their Master’s work, and 
rejoicing in the prosperity of his cause,—pastors who will by their spirit, instructions and 
example, indelibly impress their own image on all around them; and who will ardently 
desire to proclaim the gospel to the ends of the earth. Such men will be prepared to 
lead on 


“The sacramental host of God’s elect,” 


in the subjection of this world to Jesus Christ. 
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That pastors in time to come will be eminently efficient, is evident also from the fact, 
that the standard of ministerial piety and education will be greatly elevated. As they 
will be more holy and better instructed in their profession, so, consequently, they will 
act more efficiently in their vocation. 

In furnishing such a ministry, this Society is peculiarly adapted to be highly instru- 
mental. A large proportion of its benficiaries are from among the laboring classes of the 
community. They have generally been inured to hardships, and they will still be inured 
to labors and trials while preparing for the ministry. Their privations and difficulties 
will be of great service to them, by promoting economical and industrious habits, and 
the operations of the Society will subserve the same purpose, by throwing them, in a 
great measure, upon their own resources. A prominent design of the institution is, to 
assist young men to help themselves. It may be observed too, that individuals thus 
aided will, in general, be more distinguished for piety and learning, than they would be 
were they differently educated. Consequently, the institution will be greatly instru- 
mental in raising up an efficient ministry. 


Number of Beneficiaries. 


The number of young men assisted by the Society the year past in different institutions 
is as follows: 234 in 18 theological seminaries; 595 in 38 colleges; 296 in 96 academies, 
or public schools; amounting in all to 1,125 at 152 institutions—a number greater by 85 
than were aided the last year. Of these 621 were aided at institutions in the New 
England States, and 504 at institutions in the Middle, Southern and Western States. The 
number of new beneficiaries received during the year is 289, being 52 more than were 
admitted the preceding year. Of these, 146 were at institutions out of New England. 

The following table contains a full and complete list of all the young men assisted the 
past year, and the institutions at which they pursued their studies, 


oo {os de] 9 
as | Bs S| Eos 
Institutions. 38 = 3 Institutions. Os = 3 
sé | 4 s>| 3 

z= | 3° a&| 3% 
Theological Seminaries. $ Marshall, Pa} 8 312 
Marion, Mo.| 3 60 
Andover, Ms.| 66 | 3,347||New York University, N. Y.) 23 ; 1,149 
Auburn, N. Y.} 32 | 1,526!|Newark, Del.| 2 148 
Bangor, | ? Me.} 34 | 1,786||New Jersey, Neds 2 336 
Connecticut Th, Institute, Ct.! 17 | 791||Ohio University, O.| 4] 186 
Gilmanton, N.H.} 6 | 988]|Oberlin Coll. Institute, O.) 13 | 474 
Gettysburg, Pa.| 6} 250||Pennsylvania University, Penn.| 2 95 
General Episcopal, N.Y¥.; 5 | 267|/South Hanover, * Ind.| 2 72 
Hamilton, N.Y.| 9 563}|University of Vermont, Vt.) 14} 917 
Lane, | 0.) 18 | 836)|Union, N. Y.| 58 | 3,096 
Maryville, Tenn.| Q 63|| Williams, Ms.} 28 | 1,552 
Newton, Ms.| 2} 132!|Waterville, Me.| 14| 745 
Newburgh, N.Y.) 2) 114}|Washington, Ct} 2} 111 
New York, N.Y.) 2 59|| Wesleyan University, Cue 58 
Princeton, N.J.J 9 410|| Washington, Pa! 1 57 
Protestant Episcopal, Va.| 1 39|! Western Reserve, O.} 25°} 1,094 
Western, Pa.| 3 93] | Wabash Ind.| 8 414 
Western Res. Coll. Th. Dep. Oj 4 154rliValen on Ct.| 60 | 3,202 
Yale Coll. The. Dep. ct.).27 | agz3|| rade 
Total to 19 Theol, Som’s, ou Total to 39 Colleges, (31,904 

Academies. 

Colleges. Amherst, Ms; 1 24 
Arcade Class. Institute, Rok jeu 12 
Amherst, Ms.| 98 | 4,907)| Amesbury, Ms.| “1 24 
Alleghany, Pa. 1 39] | Ashburnham, Ms} 1 12 
Brown University, R.1} 2]  150/|Amsterdam, N. Y.| 4} 260 
Bowdoin, Me.| 26 | 1,472/| Albany Class. School, N.Y} 92 93 
Buffalo University, N.¥./ 9 | 189}|Augusta, RENE et 18 
Centre, Ky.} 1 75| | Argyle, Ng Ye] 37 
Dartmouth, N. H.} 44 | 2,497/| Aurora, N. ¥.; 2 36 
E. Tennessee, ~ Tenn.| 2 36] |Boston, Priv. Instruetion, Ms.| 3 72 
Granville, O.| 6 | 305)|/Burr Seminary, Vt.| 14 |» 342 
Harvard University, Ms.| 1, —19||Brattleboro’, Vt.) »4 |) 102 
Hamilton, N. Y.| 20 996) | Brandon, Vt.) -3 108 
Haddington, Pa.| 1 20| | Bangor Class. School, Me,| 24 636 
Illinois, rity i 560) | Brunswick, Priv. Instruc. Me.| 1 12 
Jackson, Tenn.| 4 226) | Bacon, Ct.) 3 96 
Jefferson, Pa,| 9 471|| Bristol, Ct.) 36 
Middlebury, Vt.| 61 | 3,34] Bloomfield, NE Vale 93 
Maryville, Lit. Dep. Tenn.| 34 | 1,692)|Catskill, NOY} 18 
Miami University, O.} 6 354| Cooperstown, N.Y.) 1 18 
Marietta, 0.) 8| 528 Cortland, N.Y! 1 19 
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Canaan Centre, NS Yo 19] |Peru, Ms., 1 12 
Canton High School, Ill. 2 24|' Poland, Me.| 1 12 
Castleton Seminary, Vian 96]! Pembroke, N.H.| 3 36 
Class. School, New Haven, Cries 72|| Pinkerton, N.H.| 1- 60 
Dunkirk, N. Y.} 11 364 |Palmyra High School, NY sie? 36 
Elyria, O73. 90) | Philadelphia, Private Inst. Pa.| 4 108 
Fairfield, N.Y.) 1 18||Pleasant Valley, ~ ING ele 18 
Franklinville, NI ¥a 8 128} | Rensselaer, N.Y.| 1 57 
Gilmanton, N..H.} 3 108) | Rochester, N.Y.; 6 985 
Grand River Institute, O.| 8 |  285)|Rockingham, N.H.| 1 24 
Geneva Lyceum, N. Y.| 44 | 1,666||Roxbury, N.Y,| 2 40 
Haverhill, . Ms.| 2 24||Rye Class. School, N.Y.} 1 18 
Hawley, Ms.| 1 12||South Deerfield, Ms.| 1 36 
Hampton, No H|2 24) |St. Lawrence, We ¥sks5 316 
Haverhill, N.H.} 1 12) |Sheffield, (ey ena 15 
Hartwick Seminary, IN PG! Mel 260) |'T'eachers’ Sem, Andover, Ms.| 1 24 
Hamilton, Ny. Yale el 75] | Thetford, Vt a 84 
Huron Institute, 0.! 10 360] | Uxbridge, Ms.| 1 24 
Harrisburg, Private Inst. Pade 18} | Warren, Ms.|. 2 78 
Ijlinois Coll. Prep. Dep. HI.) 5 84|| Worcester Co. Man. L. 8. Ms. 2 12 
Johnstown, N. Yn" 1 38) | Westminster, Ms.) 1 12 
Kimball Union, N. 1 60|| Westfield, Ms.| 1 12 
Kingsboro’, NiV3 148]) Wesleyan Seminary, Ms.| 1 12 
Leicester, Ms.| 9 168} | Washington, Ct.| 1 36 
Lyndon, EV Bed 12}| Warren, Ct 1 36 
Monson, ; Ms.} 20 636] | Washington, N.Y. '3 11L 
Montgomery, N.Y.) 3 92]|Watertown, INP Veta 225 
Milford, Pa.} 1 37|;Wyoming, N.Y.) 5 246 
Malone, IN Valet 38} | Wilmington, Del.| 2 Il 
Matteawan, INS la 2 18) | Western Reserve Coll P. D. O.| 28 989 
Moore’s Private Tuition, ~ NaYiied 37!|Woodward High School, 0.| 3 131 
Newbury Seminary, Vt.) 6 204) | Windham, ; Olas * 33 
Newton, Ausland 36 -_— 
North Bridgton, Me} 1 12 ' Total to 95 Academies, 13,313 
North Yarmouth, Me.| 2 42 
New Ipswich, Ns Hees 12 60} |- RECAPITULATION, 
North Granville, NE Yao 56 \ 
New York Class, School, N..Y.| 25 910}|. 19 Theological Seminaries, 12,145 
Oberlin Prep. Dep. Oshor7 165|| 39 Colleges, 31,904 
Phillips, Ms.} 41 1,332/| 95 Academies, 13,313 
Pepperell, Mes: 3 144|| —- —— 
Pawtucket, Ms.| 1 12,| 153 Institutions, #57362 


In the above list, the names of those only who have received assistance during the 
year are included, though some of them are reckoned twice, having been at two different 
institutions. A large number who have previously enjoyed the patronage of the Society 
have not the past year either requested or received aid. The reasons of this, in most 
cases, are either, they have suspended their studies for a time, being engaged in teaching 
school, or they have received larger supplies than usual from their parents or friends, 
and consequently do not need assistance, or they have been unusually successful in their 
exertions to support themselves. These individuals are considered as still connected with 
the Society, and they expect at some future time, perhaps the present year, to ask further 
aid. They are not, however, embraced in the preceding estimate. Were they, the 
number would probably be increased to 1,300 or 1,400. 


Number who have Deceased. 
During the year which has just closed, it is not known that more than four deaths have 
occurred among the beneficiaries. 
Patronage withheld. 


‘The reasons for withholding patronage are either destitution of competent natural 
talents, deficiency of scholarship through culpable negligence in study, or moral delin- 
quency. Eight, during the year, have been stricken from the list of beneficiaries. 


Dismissions. 


During the year, one student has been dismissed from this Society to the “ Board of 
Education of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church,” and several have been 


* The sum paid for appropriations during the year, as charged in the Treasurer’s Report, is $57,767, 
which includes $405, amount of appropriations for the Southern and Western Theological Seminary made 
for April, 1836; their returns not having been made at the usual time. 
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received from that Board to the patronage of this Society. A number too have been 
received from other Education Societies. The whole number whom, for various reasons, 
have been dismissed is eight. 


Receipts and Expenditures. 


From an exhibit of the Treasurer’s report, it appears that there have been paid into 
the treasury of the Society, during the year which has just elapsed, $65,574 69, being 
$2,346 83 more than the receipts of the last year. Of this sum, $25,004 have been 
received through the treasuries of the Presbyterian and Western Education Societies, and 
the Western Reserve Branch. This is all that has been paid into the treasury of the 
Parent Institution from these Societies, though more has been received into their treas- 
uries. Were the whole acknowledged, the amount in the treasury of the Parent Society 
would exceed $70,000. The expenditures for the year have been $66,161 98, exceeding 
the receipts by $587 29. This sum added to the debt of the last year, makes the debt 
of the Society at the present time $4,647 58. 


Amount of Earnings. 


The following table presents an account of the earnings of beneficiaries as reported 
during the year, ending April 30, 1837." 


650 92] 2,890 42|| Poland Academy, 


5 00 5 00 
Miami University, 


67 35 67 35||Pembroke Academy, 

324 69| 324 69|| Pinkerton Academy, 

238 25; 568 15|| Palmyra High School, 

23 50] 283 50|| Philadelphia, Priv. Instrue. 


4 50 4 50 


2 32 
Institutions. = o Teach- | Tabor. | Total. Institutions. aS 7 ead Labor. | Total. 
cll See ie tae 
g a 
Andover Theological Sem, 88 |$966 00} 1,093 99] 2,059 99||Gilmanton Academy, 3 26 67 62 00 88 57 
Auburn Theological Sem. 15 350 09) 350 09|/Grand River Institute, 7 42 00 91 07 133 07 
Bangor Theological Sem. 28 | 389 50) 775 22) 1,164 72||Geneva Lyceum, 23 56 00| 647 24; 703 24 
Connecticut Theol. Insti. 15 50 00} 42965) 479 65\|Haverhill Academy, 2 21 50 21 50 
Gilmauton Theo!. Sem. 4 63 44 63 44||Hampton Academy, r 2 96 00 24 00 120 00 
Gettysburg Theol. Sem. 3 74 00 73 OU{ 152 00)|Haverhill Academy, (N.H.)| 1 66 66 
Hanpilton Theological Sem, 6 42 681 136 571! 179 25\|Hartwick Seminary, 3 85 75| 85 75 
Lane Theological Sem. 7 520 89| 520 89||Hamilton Academy, 1 47 00 47 00 
Newton Theological Inst. 7} 122 42| 122 42|/Hudson River Sem. ¥ 13 00 13 00 
Newburgh Theol. Sem, 1 25 00 20 00 45 00)|Huron Institwte, 8 250 61 250 61 
Privceton Theol, Sem. 6 90 00} 131 00} 221 00}| Illinois College Prep. Dep. 4 97 50 97 50 
South. & West. Theol. Sem.| 15 129 00} 163 40} 292 40 \Johnstown Academy, 1 30 00 30 00 
Yale Coll. Theol. Depart. QL 715 11} 603 93] 1,319 U4)| Kimball Union Academy, 1 86 00 86 00 
—|—__——_ | _——_ |__| Kingsboro’ Academy, 2 40 50 83 31 123 81 
Total in 13 Theol. Sems. |161 | 2,481 29] 4,488 60] 6,969 89|| Leicester Academy, 8 254 95) 254 95 
Monson Academy, 16 173 00} 194 74 367 74 
Amherst College, 77 | 2,018 13} 1,521 38] 3,539 51) Montgomery Academy, 3 75 00} .79 75) 154 75 
Brown University, z 107 67| 107 67|| Newbury Seminary, 4 79 25| 147 79) 227 04 
Bowdvin College, 25 971 88! 389 85) 1,361 73||Newton Academy, 1 45 50 45 50 
Centre College, ot 2 81 09 31 09 
Dartmouth College, 32 2 76 50 9 90 86 40 
Granville College, 5 123 62] 123 62||North Granville Academy, 1 53 00 20 34 73 34 
Harvard University, it 40 00 40 00||New York Classical School, | 16 1,016 64] 1,016 64 
Hamitton College, 9 85 00| 474 09} 559 09||Phillips Academy, 32 | 430 62] 642 54) 1,073 16 
Illinois College, 12 | 361 99] 428 00] 789 99||Pepperell Academy, 3 139 63] 7}39 63 
Jackson College, 2Q 7 00 87 00} Pawtucket Academy, 3 00 3 00 
Jeflerson College, 3 43 50 43 50||Peru Academy, 8 00 8 00 
Middlebury College, 42 | 2,239 50 


Marietta College, 40 00| 114 75 154 75 
New York University 25 00 25 00 
Newark College, 2 23 98 68 00] 91 98 
New Jersey College, 2 109 77) 109 77||Pleasant Valley Academy, 7 62 7 62 
6 00 6 00 

80 00 30 00 

19 00 19 00 

92 55 92 65 

14 00] 8320! — 97 29 

99 50) 187 48) 236 98 

Q2 97 22 97 

215 00 215 00 


Ohio University, 

Oberlin Collegiate Institute, 
South Hanover College, 
University of Vermont, 
Union College, 

Williams College, 
Waterville College, 
Washington College, 
Wesleyan University, 


19 75 19 75||Rensselaer Academy, 


149 00) 419 17] 568 17||Rochester Academy, 


632 50 
1,648 57 
458 00 
404 42 


72 00 72.00)|North Yarmouth Academy, 
1,589 36] 271 08] 1,860 44||New Ipswich Academy, 
1 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
3 
1 
vf 
1 
3 00 3 00|/ Rockingham Academy, 1 
346 18] 978 68|/Rye Classical School, 1 
1,034 77] 2,683 34|| South Deerfield Academy, 1 
120 99) 678 99)|St. Lawrence, 5 
647 41) 1,051 83||Sheflield Academy, 1 
124 70) 124 70||Teachers’ Sem. Andover, 1 
10 00 10 00)|Thetford Academy, f 84 19) 84 19 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
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Western Reserve College, 35 874 25) 1,883 25) 1,757 50|| Uxbridge Academy, 9 00 9 00 
Wabash College, 3 46 12) 46 12|)|Warren Academy, 44 00 44 00 
Yale College, 44 | 1,295 50) 1,305 04} 2,603 54|| Worcester Co. M. L. School, 19 85 19 85 
: —|——— |__| ——_| Westvineter Academy, 10 00 10 00 
Total in 29 Colleges, 420) 12,538 00] 10,436 05 | 22,994 05|| Wesleyan Seminary, 40 00 50 40 50 
. Washington Academy, 6 00 6 60 
Arcade Classical Institute, 1 5 00 5 00||Warren Academy, (Conn.) 34 00 34 00 
Amesbury Atademy, i 53 50 53 50)| Washington Academy, 15 00} _13 00 28 00 
Ashburnham Academy, 1 43 00} 87 52) 80 52|| Watertown Academy, 156 96| 156 96 
Amsterdam’ Academy, 4 189 76| 189 76|| Wilmington Academy, 1250) = 12 50 
Albany Classical School, 1 124 73) 124 73)| Woodward High School, 9 00 9 00 
Augusta Academy, HE 12 26 12 26)!Windham Academy, 41 ool 41 00 
Boston Private Instruction, 3 ; 102 00) 102 00)| Yale Preparatory ecadt. 54 26 54 26 
Boer Seminary, " 4 53 50 ae aA 269 42 — ae, 
Brattleboro’, 1 0) 188 60)! Total in 73 Academies, 254 | 2,239 10) 7,482 83 ‘i 
Brandon Academy, 2 155 Ol) 155 01 ss — Beading = : Poti 
Bangor Classicai School, 18 | 16500 806 77| 971 77 
Bacon Academy, 2 36 47 70 73{ 107 20 Recapitulation. 
Bloomfield Academy, 2 36 00 11 50 47 50 
Gatskill Academy, 1 24 00) 24 00|| 13 Theological Seminaries, |161 | 2,48129] 4,48860] 6,969 89 
poeallaton Serlualy , a4 a eta oe Be Colleges, ae 12,558 00| 10,436 05| 22,994 05 
Dankirk Academ: : 3 Academies, 4 | 2,23 
ie ftir £0 Abe atc 5 5239 10| 7,48283| 9,721 93 
FPranklinville Academy 2 


84 46] 56 11] 140 571/115 Institutions, 835 |17,278 39|22,407 481 39,685 87 
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From the above statement it appears, that the beneficiaries have earned $39,685 87. 
Of this sum the beneficiaries at institutions in the Middle, Southern and Western States, 
have earned $13,115 68, and those at institutions in the New England States, $826,570 19. 


Obligations Cancelled. 


Seventeen individuals, of whom five were Foreign Missionaries, six Home Missionaries, 
and five settled over feeble churches, have requested that their obligations might be 
cancelled; and their desire has been granted according to the Rules of the Society. 


Loans Refunded. 


The whole amount refunded by beneficiaries is as follows: During the eleven years 
preceding April 30, 1826, $339 60—1827, $90 00—1828, $864 22—1829, 4830 91— 
1830, $1,007 84—1831, $2,647 63—1832, $1,312 77—1833, $2,113 27—1834, $1,947 78 
—1835, $2,957 14—1836, $4,332 53—1837, $7,644 10—making $26,087 79, 


Agents. 


That a benevolent society may exist permanently and flourish, agencies to a greater or 
less extent, are indispensable. They are indeed the life and prosperity of such institu- 
tions. The Secretary of the Parent Society has during the year been employed in the 
business peculiarly relating to his office, such as conducting the correspondence, pastoral 
supervision and general concerns of various descriptions. As the operations of this 
Institution are yearly increasing, the business relating to his office is proportionably 
increased, and, consequently, but a small portion of his time can be devoted to the collec- 
tion of funds. The Rev. William L. Mather has been employed during the year as 
Secretary and Agent of the Maine Branch. Having spent more than five years accept- 
ably and profitably in the service of the Society, and being desirous of retiring from his 
ayency, and of settling in the ministry, on the first of April he resigned his office. The 
Rev. John K. Young, pastor of a church at Meredith Bridge in New Hampshire, has per- 
formed an agency of about two months in that State. The Rev. Joseph Emerson has been 
employed for a part of the year as an Agent in Vermont. He is expected, while in the 
service of the Society, to visit every part of the State. The Rev. Ansel Nash, who, the 
year before last was Secretary and Agent of the Connecticut Branch, has had his relation 
transferred to the Parent Society. The past year he has acted as General Agent for Mas- 
sachusetts, and on Mr. Mather’s resignation, the agency for Maine was committed to him. 
He is expected in future to manage the affairs relating to this cause in both these States, 
such as collecting funds, organizing auxiliaries and attending their anniversaries. The Rev. 
Samuel H. Riddel has been appointed Secretary and Agent of the Connecticut Branch, 
and has recently entered on the duties of his office. Rhode Island has been added to his 
field of labor. The Rev. William Patton, D. D. who has, for several years, been Corres- 
ponding Secretary of the Presbyterian Education Society, continues to discharge the 
duties of that office in the management and superintendence of the concerns of that 
important part of the American Education Society. The Rev. Benjamin Labaree, late 
President of Jackson College, Tennessee, will be associated with him in the labors of 
that extensive field. The Rey. Eliakim Phelps has continued to officiate as Secretary of 
the Philadelphia Education Society, and Agent for the States of New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, Maryland and Virginia. The Rey. Alanson Scofield has been employed 
during the year in the service of the Western Education Society, New York. He has 
recently resigned his agency, and the Rey. Joseph D. Wickham has been appointed 
Secretary and Agent of that Society, and also of the Utica Agency. The Rev. Ansel 
R. Clark, who has been Secretary and Agent of the Western Reserve Branch during the 
whole time of its existence, (six years,) on account of feeble health resigned his office as 
Agent a year since, and the Rev. Charles A. Boardman has been appointed to that agency, 
and has entered upon the duties of his office. The Rev. John Spaulding, who has been 
in the employment of the Society for a number of years, has officiated as Secretary and 
Agent of the Western Education Society, whose centre of operations is at Cincinnati. 
He will in future superintend also the concerns of the Illinois Branch. 


Efforts to induce Young Men to prepare for the Ministry. 


This is an important part of duty, and demands the most serious attention of pastors 
and churches. Prayer for the conversion of young men should be offered with greater 
fervency, importunity and faith. In respect to united concert in prayer for colleges, 
there is abundant reason for encouragement to persevere.. Every prayerful aspiration of 
pious souls in relation to this object seems to have been noticed by Him, with whom is 
the residue of the Spirit. No year passes without the descent of the Holy Ghost toa 
greater or less degree on our colleges. 
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At the last Annual Meeting of the General Conference of the churches in Maine, the 
following resolution was adopted. 


Resolved, That the ministers connected with this General Conference be requested to 
mention in their statistical returns annually made to this body, the number of young men 
in their churches under twenty-five years of age. 


This resolution has since been adopted by the General Association of ministers in New 
Hampshire, and by the Convention of Congregational and Presbyterian ministers in 
Vermont, and it is hoped it will be adopted and carried into effect by all similar bodies. 


Conclusion. 


In taking a retrospect of the past year, the Directors have renewed occasion of grati- 
tude to the Great Head of the church for his continued blessing on the efforts of this 
Society. The number of young men assisted has been multiplied, the receipts into the 
treasury have been increased, the importance of the institution as connected with every 
benevolent enterprise, has been more deeply and more generally felt; and through its 
influence, the lights of science and religion have been poured upon society and the 
world, and the blessings of salvation extended to multitudes who were “ perishing for 
lack of knowledge.” 

But in looking into the future, clouds of fearful aspect obscure the recent bright 
prospect of Christian enterprise. Under the pecuniary distresses of the country, the 
strong become weak, the benevolent are deprived of the means of gratifying their benev- 
olent feelings, and those who superintend the concerns of charitable societies behold these 
results with anxious solicitude. Confidence in all things earthly is shaken, and ‘“ men’s 
hearts are failing them for fear.” In these times, so adapted to try men’s souls, it 
becomes the Society to consider, but not to despond, to trust in God, and not in man. 
He who gave it existence, and has succeeded it hitherto, will, it is believed, carry it 
forward with unabated vigor. God is our hope and helper, therefore may we adopt the 
sentiments and feelings of the prophet: ‘* Although the fig-tree shall not blossom, neither 
shall fruit be in the vines; the labor of the olive shall fail, and the fields shall yield no 
meat; the flock shall be cut off from the fold, and there shall be no herd in the stalls: 
yet we will rejoice in the Lord, we will joy in the God of our salvation.” 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE NINETEENTH ANNUAL: REPORT OF THE 
CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


_ iy less than thirty years from the death of Christ, his gospel was spread over the 
civilized world. This fact is recorded by historians of unquestioned veracity, and is 
confirmed by inspired testimony. Inthe Epistle to the Colossians, written a. p.-62, or 
twenty-eight years after the crucifixion, the Apostle, speaking of the gospel, says, “ which 
1s come unto you as it is in all the world; and bringeth forth fruit.” Again; “If ye 
continue in the faith, grounded and settled, and be not moved away from the hope of the 
gospel which ye have heard, and which was preached to every creature which is under 
heaven; whereof I Paul am made a minister.” This language is intelligible only on the 
Supposition, that the gospel, at this early period, was not only known, but producing its 
proper fruits throughout the many nations comprising the Roman empire. In a. p. 58, or 
twenty-four years after the death of Christ, when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Romans, 
he expresses gladness, because “their obedience had come abroad unto all men:” he 
breaks forth in “thanks to God through Jesus Christ, because their faith was spoken of 
throughout the whole world.” Here it is manifest, that the gospel was introduced at 
Rome at a very early period—that many there were openly obedient to that gospel, and 
that it had spread through the empire with immense rapidity. That it had thus exten- 
sively found its way, is settled by the further testimony of the Apostle: ‘So then faith 
cometh by hearing, and hearing by the word of God. But I say, have they not heard? 
Yes, verily, their sound went into all the earth, and their words unto the ends of the 
world.” This success of the early Christians cannot be called in question. It stands out 
in bold contrast with the conduct of professing Christians at the present day, and admin- 
isters merited rebuke to our sluggish and heartless movements. ‘They had none of our 
means and facilities for combined action; no press, almost no books; no connection with, 
no countenance from the state; no opportunities even for free intercommunion among 
themselves; no patronage but that of Heaven. They went individually to work under 
the influence of one spirit—that spirit in their Saviour, which made him such a martyr 
in the cause of man.” 

The Scripture testimony elicits another fact of thrilling interest and of great moment, 
by reason of the light it may cast upon the path of our future plans and labors. It appears, 
that the knowledge of Christ was spread over the known world, and that churches in 
great numbers were established, before a sinyle gospel or epistle of the New Testament 
was committed to writing. The first Epistle to the Thessalonians was written ‘from 
Corinth, not long after the publication of Claudius’s edict against the Jews, which hap- 
pened in the twelfth year of his reign, answering to a. p. 51.” This opinion of Dr. 
MacKnight is fully sustained by learned commentators. The date of this epistle is 
generally placed about eighteen years after the resurrection and ascension of Christ. 
This letter not only recognizes the fact of the general spread of the gospel at this early 
date, but makes known the instrumentality by which it had been accomplished: “ For 
from you sounded out the word of the Lord, not only in Macedonia and Achaia, but also 
in every place your faith to God-ward is spread abroad, so that we need not to speak any 
thing.” * The instrumentality, by which such vast and amazing changes was so rapidly 
effected, was the gospel, published by the living preacher. The apostles and disciples 
received the command from their risen Saviour, ‘* Go ye into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature.” They “conferred not with flesh and blood,” but imme- 
diately yielded simpie but energetic obedience ; for it is written of them, ‘* And they 
went forth and preached every where, the Lord working with them, and confirming the 
word with signs following.” So long as they were intent upon obedience to the command 
to “* preach the gospel to every creature,” the movements of Providence were coincident 
and distinguished. It was at the very time when Jerusalem was crowded with a vast 
concourse of men from almost all nations, that the Spirit was poured out with such power 
as to render a single sermon effectual to the conversion of THREE THOUSAND SOULS. 
When opposition began to rage, and the apostles were seized and thrust into prison, their 
steadfastness and boldness, in preaching salvation through Christ crucified, so deeply 
impressed the excited masses of population, that in a few days, “ the number of the men” 
who believed “ was about five thousand.” And even when persecution was permitted 
to move forward with terrible and bloody sway, it was that this divinely instituted plan 
might be more thoroughly tested, and its wisdom and its power more perfectly demon- 
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* On this passage the learned and judicious Dr. Doddridge gives the. following paraphrase: “ Brom you 
the word of the Lord sounded forth, and you were eager, by your messengers, to spread the joyful tidings 
of the gospel, not only in your own borders of Macedonia and in Achaia, with which you had an easy 
correspondence, but also wherever Providence gave you any access.”—1 Thess. i. 8. 
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strated. “ And at that time there was a great persecution against the church which was 
at Jerusalem; and they were all scattered abroad—except the apostles—therefore they 
that were scattered abroad went every where preaching the word.” Can there be any 
doubt, that in the self-denial and the amazing exertions of the primitive Christians, to 
spread the gospel throughout the world, rHeIR sOLE RELIANCE, UNDER Gop, wAs 
UPON THE LIVING TEACHER? Can there be any doubt, that inspiration moved not 
for the writing of any portion of the New Testament, until, by preaching, the gospel had 
obtained a hold upon the nations; until, in the converted and the inquiring, a strong, an 
unconquerable thirst for inspired truth had been created? The books of the New Tes- 
tament were written to meet the exigencies of existing churches, and were generally 
addressed to them. The apostles went not forth with their epistles in their hands, but 
with the Spirit of Christ and the power of the gospel in their hearts. Can there be any 
doubt, that by this divinely instituted plan, by the simple instrumentality of a preached 
gospel, attended with the divine blessing, the knowledge of Christ crucified has once 
been spread over the known world?* Can it now be doubted, that these facts point 
along the path of our future labors and hopes—that obedience to Christ, in “ preaching 
the gospel to every creature,” and by the living ministry, is, at the present time, THE 
GRAND HOPE AND THE CHIEF INSTRUMENTALITY FOR THE WORLD'S CONVER- 
sion? Says a distinguished and eloquent English writer, “ Of all methods for diffusing 
religion, preaching is the most efficient: the simple proclaiming of the gospel has, in all 
ages, been attended with the most transforming efficacy. It is to preaching that Chris- 
tianity owes its origin, its continuance, and its progress—the conversion of the Roman 
world from Paganism to primitive Christianity, our own freedom from the thraldom of 
Popery in the success of the Reformation ; and the revival of Christianity, at the present 
day, from the depression it had undergone owing to the prevalence of infidelity or 
indifference.” —* Jesus Christ died for the world, and his redeemed people should aim at 
nothing less than bringing it back from its revolt to his allegiance. For the accomplish- 
ment of this object, THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY IS THE GREAT AND STANDING 
ORDINANCE OF HEAveEN.” It is testimony like this, pouring forth from the fountain 
of wisdom, and the records of history and experience, which loads the cause in which 
this Society is embarked, with responsibilities so momentous, and which throws around 
it such solemnity and grandeur. It is not the rescuing of minds from obscurity, and 
furnishing them for stations of command and influence; it is the carrying out of the 
chosen plan of God,—the rearing up of the heralds of salyation, who, by the preaching 
of his gospel to every creature, shall not only obey the command of their ascended Lord, 
but redeem a world. 

During no year have the evidences been so decided, that this department of benevolent 
enterprise is gaining upon the Christian public. An intelligent and strong conviction is 
pervading all classes of the benevolent, that the calling forth of young men of talent and 
piety, and by thorough training, conducting them to the Christian ministry, is not only 
an important work, but is fundamental to the energetic and successful operation of other 
benevolent institutions. Missions, whether foreign or domestic, must languish, unless 
the men can_be furnished, in sufficient numbers, and of proper qualifications. Sabbath 
schools become extinct where the living preacher is not found. The Bible and the 
religious tract, especially in heathen lands, will either lie dormant or serve to kindle the 
funeral pile, unless the attention shall be aroused and fixed by the living ambassador. 
«“ Books, however excellent, require at least some previous interest on the part of the 
person who is to open and peruse them; but the preacher arrests that attention which 
the written record only invites, and the living voice and the listening numbers heighten 
the impression by the sympathy and enthusiasm which they excite.” For all the auxiliary 
influences which God has brought forward at the present time, and especially for the 
almost measureless reach and power of the press, every bosom should swell with 
unfeigned gratitude. Still, no such reliance should be placed on its present or future 
promise, as for a single moment to divert the attention from the chief instrumentality 
designated, by the Great Head of the church, for the conversion of the world. With a 
firm hand, and an adoring heart, we should seize upon all the multiplied means of good 
but should not relax or delay the most strenuous exertions to prepare and send forth the 
heralds of salvation to all the degraded and benighted nations of the globe. 


*“Tt appears from the most creditable records, that the gospel was preached in Idumea, Syria, and 
Mesopotamia, by Jude; in Egypt, Marmorica, Mauritania, and other parts of Africa, by Mark, Simon, and 
Jude ; in Ethiopia, by Candace’s eunuch and Matthias; in Pontus, Galatia, and the neighboring parts of 
Asia, by Peter; in the territories of the seven Asiatic churches, by John; in Parthia, by Matthew ; in 
Scythia, by Philip and Andrew; in the northern and western parts of Asia, by Bartholomew; in Persia 
by Simon and Jude; in Media, Carmania, and several eastern parts, by Thomas; through the vast tract 
from Jerusalem round about unto Illyricum, by Paul; as also in Italy, and probably in Spain, Gaul and 
ae i in etd of diate ates Chia an ABs Were planted in Jess than thirty years after the death 
ts) rist, which was before the destruction of Jerusalem.”—Dr. Arthur Youn, i 
Dr. Doddridge on Matt. xxiv. 14. Pa SUEe th SEVAG YE odd te 
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Personal effort, the general disposition of the world, and the divine agency, are the 
three influences by which all great revolutions are accomplished. In one sense, it is 
true, all these are resolvable into the divine influence. But as second causes are incor- 
porated in the divine plan, it is wisdom to understand the principles by which these 
instrumentalities are directed. It isa principle which all history confirms, that the remote 
causes of extended moral changes are at first slow in their operation ; but as the revolu- 
tion itself hastens, these causes exert a wider and more controlling influence, and render 
the movements of Providence more decided and rapid. Thus, by a train of events, vast 
masses of mind have been moved onward, and singularly prepared for subsequent changes. 
The result has always’been as dependent upon the previous preparation, as the vegetation 
of the seed has been upon the soil into which it is cast. All the mighty men, who have 
successfully “gained the point at which they aimed, had the stream in their favor, and 
were indebted more to the strength of the current than to their own individual efforts ; 
their superiority to others consisted chiefly in their superior discernment; and they 
seemed to lead their cotemporaries merely because they themselves were most led by 
the sPIRIT OF THE AGE, and took a favorable situation for being borne forward by the 
tide which they had the sagacity to see was upon the turn.” The causes which, in the 
French revolution, led to the overturn of monarchy, and the subversion of the whole 
political and religious system of France, moved silently and slowly at first. But when 
the poison of infidelity had spread, until the belief in a future state and-the existence of 
God was blotted from the nation, then a few bold spirits pushing out upon the current, 
and wielding the popular mind, trod down the forms of government—threw the reins 
upon the neck of passion, and, for a brief day, revelled in blood and the delirium of power. 
The same principle has always been employed by Providence, in effecting those changes, 
which have given permanency or extension to the kingdom of Jesus Christ. By a suc- 
cession of causes contributing their influence, the Augustan age was illustrious for 
learning; the Roman empire then extended over the civilized world ; the din of war was 
hushed and universal peace prevailed; for the fulness of time had come; the Saviour 
was born and his kingdom established. 

The Reformation, under Luther, seized upon mighty empires, and, as it were, ina 
moment and forever, changed their character and their destiny. It never could have 
been thus carried forward had not a train of causes, silently though powerfully operating 
for a long period, prepared, not only Germany, but the nations of Europe, for those 
results, which seemed, to the superficial observer, to have been accomplished with great 
suddenness and by individual decision. All were amazed and terrified at the vastness 
and the rapidity of the revolutions which followed; for a single blow seemed to vibrate 
through the world: but it was PRovipENCE, AND Not LUTHER, THAT PLANNED 
AND ACHIEVED THE REFORMATION. 

The evidences are every day becoming more decided, that God is now, by wonderful 
and rapid overturnings, hurrying the world on, preparatory to some unparalJeled revolu- 
tion. Every review of the past, as contrasted with the present disposition of the world, 
confirms this position. Once, the haughty Turk held absolute sway over the fairest 
portions of the Eastern continent, and proudly trod down the rights of Christian nations : 
but now, his power is broken; his dominion curtailed ; and the sacred habits of the 
Mussulman invaded by European customs. Once, the learning of the world was found 
only in the cells and cloisters of the monk, whilst the people were enveloped in the 
grossest ignorance ;—but now, knowledge is free, and a movement has commenced 
which will render it universal. Once, the commerce and the wealth of the world were 
in the hands of the Roman Catholic nations ;—but now, they are found transferred to the 
governments where the Protestant faith is predominant. Once, the Roman Catholic 
power held kings as vassals, and ruled them with a rod of iron ;—but now, the kings of 
the earth are masters over Rome. Once, England was an outer province, a there speck 
in the ocean ;—but now, she holds territorial command over one-fifth part of the globe, 
and has access toevery nation. Once, America was a vast howling wilderness, undreaded 
by the despots of the old world ;—but now, she stands forth a mighty nation, an empire 
of freemen, pouring light upon the dark governments of Europe ; and, by the power of 
her illustrious example, giving the death-wound to despotism, and a new character and 
destiny to the whole Eastern continent. Once, the nations were crushed, and lay indo- 
lent and nerveless in the hands of the tyrant;—but now, the prominent kingdoms of 
Europe are agitated by the bold and manly discussions of human rights, so that thrones 
are tumbling, and they who sit upon them are smitten with fear. Once, the arts and 
sciences were buried in the long night of the dark ages, and man plodded on in his heavy 
toils ;—but now, discoveries are bursting forth, by which the labors of years are per- 
formed in a single day; distance is almost annihilated, and intelligence circulates with 
the speed of light. Once, the dense population of Roman Catholic countries was perfectly 
inaccessible to Protestant Christians, and the inquisition was a terror to the whole earth ; 
—but now, it is the tale of by-gone days, and the Protestant faith is preached without 
molestation, hard by the crumbling walls of its prisons. Once, the Christian community 
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were slumbering over their responsibilities to Christ and a dying world;—but now, a 
new and mighty impulse has been communicated, and associations have sprung to life, 
around ‘which the devoted are rallying with concentrated determination. : Once, a Bible 
was scarcely to be found, and not at all in the living languages of the nations ; but now, 
it pervades not only Christian nations, but has been translated into a majority of all the 
languages of the globe. Plans that once, by reason of their boldness and grasp, would 
have fixed the suspicion of madness upon the man who should have suggested them, are 
now matured and executed with comparative ease ; for the human mind has been roused 
and quickened into enterprise, not only wakeful, but untiring and irrepressible. What 
can be the meaning of all these and many other changes as bold and far-reaching ? 
Surely the accumulating power of many causes is breaking over mighty obstacles, and 
heaving up vast revolutions. All things seem to denote that the world is hurrying for- 
ward to some grand consummation ;—that the great drama of Providence is drawing to its 
close. What that consummation is we are not left ignorantly to inquire. The voice of 
revelation has spoken out, proclaiming that the jubilee of the world has come—that the 
day of its redemption has arrived. There are ‘voices and thunderings, and lightnings, 
and an earthquake ;” for the angel that stood before the throne to offer the incense ‘‘ with 
the prayers of all saints”? has filled his censer with the fire of the altar and cast it into the 
earth. ‘Come, behold the works of the Lord, what desolations he hath made in the 
earth.” ‘For the nation and kingdom that will not serve thee shall perish, yea those 
nations shall be utterly wasted.” The work to be done is great. It demands a noble 
army of ministers. It calls for immediate activity and unremitted self-denial. God will 
prepare his people for the work, though it may be in a strange way. For a small moment 
he may seem to forsake and divide them, but. with great mercy will he gather them, with 
everlasting kindness will he have mercy on them. The darkness which now, like 
midnight, shuts in upon us, is no ground of discouragement, but rather of hope ; for it is 
thus that God is wont to draw his children from all earthly dependences. Thus, as 
perplexity inereases, and they know not what to do, they are taught to look up and to 
put confidence in God, to whom ‘the darkness and the light are both alike.’ He 
perfectly understands his own plan—he knows the end from the beginning ;—the dark- 
ness and the affliction, as well as the light and the triumph, are a part of his plan—it has 
all been laid in infinite wisdom and benevolence. And no enemy, nor combination of 
enemies, can throw even an impediment in his way. ll things are working well! 


“Each opening leaf, and every stroke 
Fulfils some deep design.” 


Therefore let us not be afraid, “ though the earth be removed and the mountains be 
carried into the midst of the sea; though the waters thereof roar and be troubled ; though 
the mountains shake with the swelling thereof :” for ‘‘God is in the midst of his Zion, 
sHE shall not be moved ; God shall help her, and that right early.” ‘* Wait on the Lord: 
be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thine heart: Wait, I say, on the Lord.” 


Hon. Theodore Frelinghuysen, LL. D., is President of the Society; the Rev. William 
Patton, D. D., Secretary; the Rev. Benjamin Labaree, Associate Secretary ; and Joseph 
Otis, Esq., Treasurer. 

The Anniversary of the Society was held in New York, May 11, 1837; and the 
meeting was addressed by the Rev. Eliakim Phelps, Secretary of the Philadelphia 
Education Society, Rev. N. E. Johnson, of New York, Rev. Thomas Brainerd, of 
Philadelphia, and the Rev. George Washington Blagden, of Boston. 


EXTRACTS FROM THE REPORT OF THE PHILADELPHIA EDUCATION 
SOCIETY. 


Tue Directors of the Philadelphia Education Society submit for the consideration of 
the Society and the public, the following facts and statements : 

This Society is a constituent part of the American Education Society, whose origin 
may be traced to the zeal and labors of a few pious friends in a sister State, as early as 
1816. That Society has been prosecuting its work of love more than twenty years, and 
its course has been marked in a signal manner with tokens of the approbation of God. 
Its early operations were limited, and for several years were but partially adequate to the 
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loud demand for an increase of educated and efficient ministers. The developements of 
Providence have, however, of late years, rectified the opinions of Christians on this 
subject, and it is now extensively seen and felt that the point at which the efforts of the 
eet must be concentrated, in a special manmer, is the increase of an able, efficient 
ministry. 

_ The object of the American Education Society is to afford pecuniary aid in the educa- 
tion of indigent young men for the gospel ministry. It has already rendered aid to about 
2,800. of this number, and has now on its lists more than 1,100, who have actually 
received assistance from its treasury during the last year. If to them be added those 
who still rely on the Society for aid, but who by teaching or manual labor, have been 
able to meet their own expenses, the whole number will be from 12 to 1300. About 60 
of those who were educated by this Society, have gone as missionaries to heathen lands, 
and more than 500 to the distant West, while others are occupying some of the most 
important posts of usefulness in the cities, seminaries and colleges of our own land. 

This branch of the Society is yet in its infasey. The past is. the first year since its 
organization, during which the labors of an agent have been wholly devoted to this field. 
Much time has been employed in effecting organizations for future action. The year has 
been one of extreme embarrassment in the commercial world. The amount of agency 
has been very limited, the time of one man only being allowed for the correspondence of 
the office and the Jabors of the whole field, and although he has travelled between 5 and 
6,000 miles during the year, he has been obliged to leave many important congregations 
unvisited. Other circumstances of embarrassment have existed, to which the Directors 
forbear to allude. They are happy, however, to say, that notwithstanding all this, the 
cause has been prospered far beyond their expectations. The receipts and pledges for 
the year have exceeded those of any former year by nearly 150 per cent. The number 
of beneficiaries on this field has been almost doubled. One entire presbytery has trans- 
ferred its beneficiaries and its members to our Society, and its funds to our treasury. 
Two other ecclesiastical bodies, one with 12, and the other with 27 or 28 beneficiaries, 
have expressed a desire to effect a similar arrangement. 

We are happy also to record the fact that unusual cheerfulness has been manifested in 
responding to our calls. This Society has manifestly a strong hold on the hearts of 
Christians, wherever its principles and its methods of procedure have been presented. 
This was indeed to be expected. It could not well be otherwise. There is that in the 
features of its organization and in the high and liberal principles upon which all its opera- 
tions are conducted, which in an intelligent community, will in all ordinary cases commend 
it to confidence and patronage. It is rival to no sister organization—it is in competition 
with none. It usurps none of the ecclesiastical prerogatives which the church has wisely 
confided to her own judicatories. 

Every beneficiary is still under the care of his own church judicatory, to be licensed 
or not by them as they judge proper. This Society is, and it claims to be, only the 
almoner of that portion of the church who chose to employ its instrumentality for the 
better supply of an able, orthodox ministry for the world, It is in the best and largest 
sense an American Society—ready in the true spirit of the gospel and of the confession 
of our faith, * to do good to all as we have opportunity,” and to join with the pious and 
holy in raising up a ministry who shall “preach the gospel to every creature.” 

The Directors desire distinctly to avow their entire confidence in this catholic operation, 
in its organization, and their increasing attachment to it on that account. They love to 
contemplate it as an engine fitted for the Master’s use in carrying out the high purposes 
of his grace in the recovery of the world. Such it is designed to be. It belongs to no 
party. It recognizes no sectarian distinctions. Its field is the world.” Its object the 
supply of an evangelical ministry for the world. And its work will not be done until a 
pious educated orthodox ministry is provided for the entire world, Standing on this high 
ground and’acting on these broad principles, it will of course possess advantages for the 
prosecution of its object which associations limited in their operations, cannot so readily 
secure. It will be Jess likely to be embarrassed by rival and opposing denominations. 
It will be less affected by local jealousies or ecclesiastical contentions, and it may prosecute 
its work unembarrassed by those “disturbing powers” by which all denominations have 
hitherto, at times, been more or less distracted. . 

Some of these advantages are already realized. The Board have the means of knowing 
that not a few, and of those too, among the most intelligent and influential who have 
recently enrolled their names among the patrons of this Society, have done it under a full 
conviction that its principles and its plans are wise, and safe, and good—well adapted to 
the spirit of the age, the emergencies of the church, and the wants of the world. ‘ 

They believe and feel that that benevolence which, overlooking. all minor denomina- 
tional distinctions, can fix on the world—the ENTIRE woRLD as a field of its operations— 
and the conversion to God of the whole population of our globe as its object—is the spirit 
which the emergencies of the church demand—a spirit kindred_ to that which brought 
the Saviour from the skies—the spirit of the New Testament, of the millennium, and of 
heaven. 
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Governed by a sacred regard to these sentiments, and influenced as we trust by this 
spirit, the functionaries of the Education Society have thus far gone forward in their work. 
It has been with them at all times an object of prime concernment to hold themselves, 
and the course in which they labor, wholly aloof from those strifes and divisions by which 
some portions of the church are now disturbed. And they have the happiness to believe 
this course meets the approbation, not only of our best, wisest, holiest men, but the appro- 
bation of our Father who is in heaven. Encouraged by his smiles, and by the increasing 
favor and patronage of the wise and good, we return thanks for the favors of the past, 
and with renewed ardor, and zeal, and hope, set forward in the labors of another year. 
Trials we expect; but we hope for grace to meet them. Our way is plain. It is onward, 
upward, heavenward. To the church we look for countenance and codperation—to God 
for his Spirit to direct us, and his grace to crown our efforts with success. If the Spirit 
be poured upon us from on high—the highest, the strongest, the holiest aspirations of our 
souls, on the subject, will be answered. He will give wisdom to our counsels, success 
to our endeavors, and triumph complete and glorious to our cause, and to those who are 
the instruments in its consummation, he will assign a place among the morning stars, 
when they shall again sing together, and among the sons of God when they again shout 
for joy. 


Ambrose White, Esq. is President of the Society; the Rev. Eliakim Phelpsis Secretary 
and Agent; and George W. McClelland, Esq. is Treasurer. i 

The Anniversary of the Society was held in Philadelphia, May, 1837. 

The Rev. Dr. McAuley, of New York, offered the following resolution, and accom- 
panied it with remarks. 


Resolved, That in view of the signs of the times, and the adequacy and wise adaptation 
of the instrumentality by which God designs to convert the world, it is the duty of minis- 
ters and laymen of all Christian denominations to engage in the definite enterprise of 
supplying the entire population of our globe with a faithful ministry, and to codperate on 
apostolic principles for the speedy accomplishment of this glorious work. 


Mr. President, said the Doctor, we live in the midst, I will not here say, of a revolu- 
tion, but of reformation. Notwithstanding some adverse circumstances, the time for 
Zion’s enlargement seems to be drawing near. The church is shaking herself from the 
dust of accumulated ages; and the Son of God appears to be coming in his glory, con- 
quering and to conquer the kingdoms of this earth. °*Tis but the lifetime of five or six 
individuals since nearly the whole church of Christ on earth was fast bound in chains of 
papal superstition and corruption. But the Son of man said, Let there be light, and the 
light of the reformation burst forth, illumining and vivifying countless numbers who had 
been groping in darkness, and been enveloped in the shades of death. ’Tis but the life- 
time of one man, since Voltaire yet warped the intellect of Europe, and cherished the 
hope of subverting the foundations of Christianity ; when seated in his closet, with 
«Crush the Wretch” for his blasphemous motto, he indited his infidel effusions, whilst 
the malice of hell was rankling in his breast, and his pen recorded the inspirations of the 
devil. But how changéd are now the prospects of ‘ the kingdom of heaven!” Infidel- 
ity, foiled in the conflict, is gradually retreating from the field. The disciples of the 
Master, especially in England and America, are waking up from their lifeless formality. 
A higher and holier standard of duty is beginning to regulate their works of faith and 
Jove. A more expansive spirit of benevolence is beginning to mark out the circum- 
ference of their sympathies. Every benevolent effort based on the true spirit of the 
gospel finds friends, and, though oft amid difficulties and opposition, does not fail to work 
its way into the confidence of Christians. So that verily they that love the Lord indeed, 
have reason “ to thank God and take courage.” 

But, Sir, while the church is waking up and looking abroad over the length and breadth 
of the desolations around her, and ere she has half supplied them, the Master is loudly 
calling from the East and the West, from the North and the South, and reiterating in our 
ears his long forgotten mandate: The field is the world. To the few who in the last 
thirty years have gone abroad, he has signally verified his promise, ** Lo I am with you 
alway, even unto the end of the world.” Nation after nation has he prepared to receive 
his messengers, until the entire Gentile world, may be regarded as accessible ; and it is 
literally true, that 

From Greenland’s icy mountains, 
From India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s sunny fountains, 
Roll down their golden sand: 
From many an ancient river, 
From many a palmy plain, 

They call us to deliver 

Their land from error’s chain. 
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These chains of superstition too, by which their lands are bound, the cruel, the bloody 
rites by which they attempt to appease the anger of their unknown God, have been so 
fully deseribed to us by the few laborers sent among them, that hard, indeed, must be 
the heart that does not feel. Whilst you are comfortably seated in this house of God, 
rejoicing in the richness and freeness of salvation through the Saviour, some one of the 
many thousands of widows who are annually immolated in India on the funeral pile of 
their husbands, by the relentless superstition of their land, may at this moment be 
ascending the fatal pile. Behold her tied down to the lifeless body of her husband. See the 
flames, lighted by her own son, consuming her body; hear her terrific shrieks until they 
are drowned by the beating of drums and the acclamations of the infatuated multitude ! 
Or see her buried with her departed husband, the living and the dead in the same grave ! 
Or behold the deluded mother casting her first born into the river, and standing to see 
the little innocent seized by contending alligators, and torn to pieces, its bones broken, 
and its blood sucked by the successful monster! Or see the deluded worshipper sus- 
pended in the air by large iron hooks thrust into his side, and thus violently swung 
around for a quarter of an hour! Or behold him casting himself from an elevated stage 
on open knives, lightly covered with cotton! Or walking with naked feet on burning 
coals! Contemplate these and similar scenes of degradation and suffering, in which 
600,000,000 of our fellow-men are yet more or less involved ; degradation which excludes 
its subjects from a holy heaven,—sufferings, to relieve which the Son of God descended 
to earth, provided a ransom, and commanded his disciples to publish it to every rational 
creature ; contemplate these scenes and say, what have the churches done to spread the 
glad tidings of relief? How have they responded even to the calls of the few of our 
countrymen who have gone, for example, to India, that land of ‘ thick darkness” ? 
Let one of their own number answer, who has spent his life in the cause. In a letter 
from the Rev. Dr. Poor, of the American Board, which reached me a few days since, 
that devoted servant of Christ says: ‘* We marvel that our cry, come over and help us, is 
not more regarded by our brethren in America. The harvest is perishing, is perishing 
for want of laborers. We definitely requested twenty-seven for this field—in return, one 
individual has just arrived.” 

Why is it, Mr. President, that after the lapse of eighteen hundred years so little has 
been done? that one half of our own country is yet destitute, that four-fifths of the 
human race have never heard of the sinner’s friend? Is there any defect in the system 
of instrumentality appointed by God? ~No, Sir, that system admits of extension to an 
indefinite degree, of extension adequate to the wants of the world. The Bible admits of 
translation into the thousand languages of the earth, as well as the hundred and filty in 
which it is found. The preaching of the gospel is in the nature of things as applicable 
to one nation as to another, and as well to all nations as to some. And there is the same 
promise of the divine blessing; and the same prospect of a rich harvest of believing 
souls. But how can the heathen believe in him of whom they have not heard; how 
can they hear without a preacher? Here then, Mr. President, is the grand difficulty. 
The want of ministers is the primary, the fundamental obstacle to the spread of the gospel 
over the earth. Here is the point at which the great system of machinery for the con- 
version of the world most labors. And on whom does the guilt of this deficiency rest? 
Are ministers now called to this work by inspiration? No, Sir, since the-primitive band 
of fishermen and tentmakers was inducted by the Saviour himself, their successors in 
office have been introduced into the field by the instrumentality of man. One of the 
standing injunctions to the ministry is, ‘the things which thou hast heard of me among 
many witnesses, the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach others 
also.” Itis therefore our duty to multiply faithful ministers until “the gospel of the 
kingdom shall be preached in all the world.” 

Let the followers of the Saviour then go to work with the full conviction that the duty 
enjoined on them is practicable. J 

Mr. President, about twenty years ago, when your noble Society commenced operations, 
and had one or two dozen beneficiaries, the great difficulty apprehended was want of 
money. Since that period, the church has learned something of her duty, and enabled 
you to aid in this time nearly 3,000 young men. Now your greatest difficulty is 
want of men. But in reality the true difficulty first and last has been want of piety and 
zeal in the churches. The Spirit of God opens the door of access to the heathen world 
faster than laborers come to enter it. The Spirit of God has made Christians willing to 
support and send forth young men, just in proportion as this duty was urged upon them. 
And the self-same Spirit has made young men willing to devote themselves to the work 
of the ministry, just in proportion as ministers have faithfully spread before their people 
the wretched condition of the heathen world, and as Christians have labored and prayed 
to find workmen for the Lord. ; 

Let the churches form definite ideas of the work to be performed, and in reliance on 
God, purpose its accomplishment. Our efforts are often paralyzed by the supposed incal- 
culable vastness of the work. Our faith often wavers, because not based on intelligible 
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«evidence of the things not seen.” It was thought a gigantic conception when the 
American Bible Society resolved within a few years to furnish the book of God to every 
destitute family in our land. It appeared so only because the extent of the enterprise 
and the means for its accomplishment had not been definitely surveyed. Thus also the 
resolution which I have proposed to this respectable audience, doubtless appears to many 
as ‘idle words, and they believe them not,” yet,.when rightly viewed, it is not beyond 
the bounds of reasonable calculation. Rating the unevangelized world at 600,000,000, 
and allowing 1,000 souls to each minister, it has sometimes been said we must furnish 
600,000 laborers. But far less will suffice. Supposing each preacher to take charge of 
four or five stations, he could preach the gospel at least to 2,000 souls. The number 
thus required would be 300,000. Again, Mr. President, the converted heathen will, in 
the progress of this work, furnish at least five, and probably ten times as many laborers 
as it will be necessary to send to them, and this would be less than they did in the apos- 
tolic age. We would then need but 50,000 laborers for the heathen world, to be sent 
from the present Christian churches. This number, and perhaps the halt of it, would, 
we doubt not, together with the native auxiliaries, and the Bible, and tract, and Sabbath 
school efforts, be amply sufficient, by the divine blessing, to preach the gospel to every 
creature, to bring all the heathen world under the influence of the means of salvation ; 
especially if, like the protomissionaries of the Saviour, many of them should travel from 
place to place, remaining only long enough in each to form a congregation of believers, 
and then appointing from their number the most pious, talented and faithful, as pastors 
for the flock, pursue their course. This method was found adequate in the apostolic age, 
and might now be pursued (as it is in part) with the greater propriety, as the missionary 
would leave the written word in every church thus formed. Is it objected by any that 
these teachers would be ignorant of the history of the church, and other important 
matters? I hesitate not, in reply, to express it as my solemn and deliberate conviction, 
that it would be better for the heathen world never to hear of Augustine and Luther, 
and Calvin and Zuingle, and Arminius and Wesley, than to be rent into such a multitude 
of contending sects, and embittered by bigoted disputes, as the Protestant church gene- 
rally has been. A Christianity built upon the Bible, and on the Bible alone, like that of 
the earlier Christians and the modern Moravians, will suffice for the salvation of any nation. 
But the well educated missionaries themselves would be possessed of all the collateral 
science requisite to illustrate and defend the sacred volume, and could communicate it, 
whilst institutions for Christian science and learning could be gradually established in all 
nations, for the publication of the Scriptures and the gradual elevation of ministerial 
education among the natives. 

And how long would it require until the church could furnish these 50,000 mission- 
aries? Notso long as we are accustomed to imagine, if the Protestant churches would 
come up to a standard of duty perfectly attainable and certainly obligatory. The apostles 
found “in every city” in the churches established by them, (averaging probably at that 
period not fifty male members,) materials for “ appointing élders” or preachers. Hence 
we may justly infer, that every church, on an average, does contain at least several 
persons whose duty it is to devote themselves to this work, and if a proper standard of 
piety were maintained, and suitable effort made to direct them, they could now be found 
as well as in the apostolic age. Now it is calculated that there are 15,000 Protestant 
churches in the United States, about 20,000 in Great Britain, and about 20,000 in Conti- 
nental Europe. Supposing 15,000 of all these churches, which is not half the number 
in Great Britain and the United States, were to take active part in this work, and furnish 
each one theological student every five years, which is far less than some few of them 
have done and are now doing, we should in ten years have 30,000 laborers partly in the 
field, and partly in a course of preparation. In twenty years we should have 60,000 thus 
designated, from which deducting 10,000 for domestic service, and for the ravages of 
death, we should have left 50,000 laborers, who in 25 or 30 years, might all be in the 
foreign field. 

But how can Christians be brought wp to this duty? Let parents feel that their 
children are not their own, but the Lord’s: and as “the Lord hath need of them,” let 
them from infancy dedicate them to God, and strive to instil into their youthful minds the 
duty and glory of serving God if called among the heathen. Let every mother strive 
to be a Hannah, and dedicate her little Samuel for the sanctuary of God. Let every 
father be an Abraham, ready to surrender his son to the sovereign disposal of Jehovah. 

Let ministers hold up to the view of their hearers the duty of sending the gospel to the 
heathen, and of being willing to take it to them, as frequently and as faithfully as they do 
the duty of repentance and faith. Let fidelity on this point be regarded and inculcated 
as an essential evidence of Christian character, as it doubtless will be in the case of all 
who have been thus faithfully instructed, 

Again, let churches, which feel their duty on this subject, formally resolve that they 
will, by the divine blessing, endeavor to furnish at least the number mentioned, one 
student every five years, and if possible more, for this work. Let this duty be made a 
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subject of special application at every monthly concert, and let pastor and people co-ope- 
rate in seeking out pious and talented young men, and laying the subject before them. 

Let ecclesiastical judicatories of every grade and every denomination, discuss and 
recommend the subject to their churches, as they did the temperance effort. Let all 
denominations take part, and co-operate in the work on apostolic, or liberal principles. 
Let different societies, volantary and ecclesiastical, direct their attention each to a ‘par- 
ticular heathen nation, that there may be as little interference as possible. Let our 
theological seminaries be so modified as to substitute a missionary professorship, instead 
of that of polemical theology ; and finally let all be done under the conviction that the 
work is the Lord’s, and its issue is in his divine hands. 

Mr. President, I need not add that this glorious, this millennial enterprise would require 
and would lead to an enlargement of your operations to a millennial scale. Yet it is all 
possible ; nor would the education of the poor and the mission of all these men, require 
greater pecuniary sacrifices from the churches at large, than some individual Christians 
are now making; not more than a tithe of Protestant wealth from the living, together 
with the increase of legacies which such a state of effort and piety among Christians 
would produce. This isa delightful theme, Mr. President. Let us.pray that the disciples 
of the Saviour may speedily and cordially embrace it. We have been rather resting 
since the great Bible and Sabbath school efforts have been accomplished. It is time 
again to buckle on our armor, and advance to another still bolder and Still more glorious 
assault upon the god of this world, until saints on earth shall unite with angels in heaven 
in the glorious proclamation, “* The kingdoms of this world have become the kingdoms of 
our Lord and his Christ, and he shall reign forever and ever.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE ELEVENTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE DIREC- 
TORS OF THE CONNECTICUT BRANCH OF THE AMERICAN EDUCA- 
TION SOCIETY... 


Presented at New Milford, June 20th, 1837. 


THE year which has now closed has been less favorable than some of the preceding, in 
respect to facilities for the operation of the. Education cause in this State. Some time 
previous to the last annual meeting, the Rev. Mr. Nash, who had labored with much 
efficiency and success as an Agent for this Branch of the Society, was called away to 
another part of the field. In consequence of this arrangement, the cause has been 
deprived of the essential aids and advantages of such an agency in Connecticut, during 
the greater part of the year. The results of this deficiency, in the present case, have 
been the more unfavorable, because the efforts of agents for séveral other benevolent 
objects have been continued here with more than usual diligence. Experience has 
shown, and particular reflection upon the subject will make the reasons manifest to every 
enlightened mind, that some special exertions are peculiarly necessary, in order to the 
due support and advancement of this important enterprise. The Education cause, though 
generally approved by the great body of Christians, is not so readily comprehended, in all 
its bearings upon the interests of the Redeemer’s kingdom, as most of the other objects 
which are before the religious community. This results in part from the peculiar nature 
of the subject—in part from the number and variety of its interests and relations, which 
require to be taken into the estimate of its importance—and in part from the fact that it 
operates in a department comparatively remote from public observation, and less obviously 
and immediately connected with the great result, to which all eyes are chiefly directed, 
than some other departments of benevolent effort. The sphere of labor in which the 
Education Society is employed, holds, to’ almost all other departments of Christian enter- 
prisé, the relation of a preparatory work. Its friends and helpers are toiling patiently 
and diligently at the deep foundations of the spiritual building ; and cannot expect to 
excite that general notice and admiration, with which others are cheered, who are 
engaged in putting on the top stone of the edifice, or in furnishing its decorations. © 

From the statements of the Treasurer, it appears that the whole amount of collections 
for the Education cause in this State during the year now closed, is $3,461 31, which is 
a falling off from the collections of last year by thé sum of $2,875 79. 

The disbursements of the Treasury for the year have amounted to $6,211 15—being 
an excess above the receipts of $2,749 84. To meet this deficiency, besides appropri- 
ating the balance on hand at the beginning of the year, we have been obliged to draw on 
the treasury of the Parent Society, for the sum of $1,815 00. iia 

There is now on hand $602 89, to meet the expenses of the quarter ending in a few 
days, which will probably amount to nearly three times that sum. 
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The whole number of beneficiaries, who have received appropriations from the funds 
of this Board within the past year, is one hundred and seventeen. The number of new 
applicants received is seventeen. 7 

The usefulness of the beneficiaries of the Education Society, during the period of their 
preparation for the ministry, is an interesting subject of consideration. Not only are they 
useful in those employments to which they resort for the purpose of obtaining pecuniary 
means, but also in many other ways more directly subservient to the interests of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom. Having, in the first place, been strongly influenced by a desire 
to glorify God in the salvation of men, and having distinctly and solemnly purposed to 
devote themselves to the work of the ministry, they enter upon their course of prepara- 
tion, with feelings and views which will dispose them to become engaged, at once, in all 
such efforts for the good of others as may come properly within their sphere. Hence, 
as members of the colleges and seminaries, where they are placed, they are seeking to 
exert a saving influence on the multitudes around them who are living without God in 
the world. As teachers of Bible classes, and of classes in Sabbath schools, many have 
opportunity to be highly useful. The sentiment has been expressed, by those who have 
had the best means of knowing and appreciating the labors.of the beneficiaries in these 
various methods of doing good, that should they all be removed out of the world by death, 
at the end of their preparatory course, their usefulness to the cause of Christ previous to 
that time, ought to be considered as abundantly recompensing every exertion and expen- 
diture for their support. This, however, is but a small part of the good which results to 
the church and to the world, in return for the sacrifices and efforts made for this cause. 

The importance of the grand object of the Education Society cannot fail, we think, at 
this day, to be seen, and, in some good measure, appreciated, by every intelligent Chris- 
tian. If we look only at the wants of our own country, our minds are filled with distress 
and alarm, in view of the great deficiency which exists, notwithstanding all that has been 
done, in the means of supplying our population with the bread of life. 

The number of evangelical ministers of the gospel, who are in any degree competent 
to the discharge of their important duties, falls very far short of the actual demand on the 
part of those who, in some degree, appreciate the value of a preached gospel; and, much 
more, does it fall short of the real demand, occasioned by the extensive destitution existing 
among those who have never, by their experience, learned to value or desire this blessing. 
Even in some of the New England States this famine of the bread of life is truly distress- 
ing. Inthe State of New Hampshire, “a large portion” of the churches are destitute 
of the stated preaching of the word; and, in Maine, if we are correctly informed, very 
many churches remain unsupplied. And what shall we say of the 4,000 evangelical 
churches, in our whole country, which are destitute of ministers, and of the 6,000,000 of 
the population who are living without this important means of grace ? 

The reason why such a destitution exists in this Christian land, is founc in the fact that 
men are not to be obtained, in sufficient numbers, to enter, with the requisite qualifica- 
tions, into the work of the ministry. If ministers could be found to go in and occupy 
these desolations, they would not be suffered thus to lie waste. By the efforts of the 
people to supply themselves, and by the assistance afforded through the channel of 
Domestic Missionary Societies, they would all be speedily furnished with pastors and 
teachers. O, when will the pious young men of our churches, who are embarking from 
year to year on the troubled sea of worldly enterprise, be seen coming forward ‘With a 
zeal, at least, as prompt and ardent as that which now actuates them in the pursuit of the 
world, and devoting themselves, in this sacred work, to the service of Him who laid down 
his life for the redemption of the world from sin and ruin. 

The spiritual wants of our own country first awaken our sympathy and concern. And 
these are enough, were it not for the confidence inspired by the promises and purposes 
of Jehovah, to overwhelm us with consternation and discouragement. And when we 
look abroad upon other portions of the world, how much more appalling and disheartening 
still are the desolations which meet our view! We cannot portray even an outline of 
the dark picture. But, we ask, how long would these millions in pagan Jands remain 
in their present condition of ignorance and debasement, if men, properly qualified, could 
be obtained, in sufficient numbers, to go and preach the gospel among them? There is, 
at times, we know, a deficiency of other means to sustain our missionary operations ; but, 
after all, the great deficiency, and that which is really the occasion of every other, is the 
want of qualified and devoted missionaries, to stand up in the midst of the churches and 
say, ‘‘ here are we, send us.” Wherever there is any thing like an adequate provision 
in this leading department of the means of the world’s conversion, the other subordinate 
means will be furnished in proportionate abundance. 

The Lord Jesus Christ has laid upon the church the eommand to preach the gospel 
to every creature. Itis, and ever has been, therefore, incumbent upon the church to 
see to it, that there is a sufficient supply of Christian ministers. It is the sin, and the 
reproach of the church at this moment, that the laborers in the harvest of the Lord are 
so few ; and the church must answer for it that any are left to plead in vain for some one 
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to come and minister among them in holy things. We say it is the solemn duty of the 
church to see to it that so many of her consecrated sons are fitted for the office of the 
ministry, as are required in order to the universal dissemination and the unceasing 
enforcement of the truths of our holy religion. This is a matter too, which must not be 
left to itself. It requires earnest and particular care and exertion. The young men in 
the churches, whom God has been pleased to regenerate, must not be suffered to become 
diverted from the work to the secular pursuits and enterprises which naturally solicit 
their attention. Neither can the church discharge her duty in this respect, by merely 
giving up her sons, in sufficient numbers, to the work of the ministry. Sbe must train 
and educate them for the service. If any portion of the world is cursed with an ignorant 
and inferior class of men in the sacred office, the sin lies at the door of the church,—at 
least, of some portion of the church. From the nature of the work to which the minister 
of the gospel is called, wherever he may go, a good degree of mental cultivation, and 
some substantial attainments in knowledge, are absolutely essential to his usefulness in 
the appropriate labors of his calling. It is worse than in vain, however pressing the call 
for ministers, to overlook this fact. Moreover we are forbidden to lay hands upon a 
novice. The qualifications of a gospel minister, as described by an Apostle, are of no 
ordinary kind. 

But in order that the world may ever be supplied with a sufficient number of gospel 
ministers, and those properly qualified, by the possession of piety and learning, for their 
work, the enterprise, in which the Education Society is engaged, must be sustained and 
greatly enlarged. This kind of special effort is obviously necessary to the accomplish- 
ment of the end in view. That end will never be attained as a mere matter of course; 
it will never be attained without the employment of specific instrumentality. Previous 
to the institution of Education Societies in this country, the proportion of educated talent 
which was brought into the ministry was found to be rapidly diminishing, until it was 
found to be not more than one-sixth of the whole. At present, however, through the 
blessing of God upon their labors, nearly one half of the students, now in a course of 
instruction in the colleges of New England are destined to the work of the ministry. 
Let this ratio be stiil increased. Let this good work go on until our country and the 
whole world shall be supplied with pastors and teachers after God’s own heart, who shall 
feed the people with knowledge and understanding. Jetall the pastors of those churches, 
which were planted by the wonderful interposition of God, sustained by his faithful care, 
and blessed, beyond all former example, with the effusions of his Holy Spirit, feel their 
obligation in relation to this cause. Let us hope that the churches of Connecticut will, 
never be backward in sustaining an object, the principles and the merits of which, they 
have so much reason thoroughly to understand, and to regard with favor. In respect to 
this most essential blessing of heaven, the blessing of a pious and an educated ministry, 
it may be said to them, ‘freely ye have received, freely give.” 


Addresses were delivered at the time of the Anniversary by the Rev. Mr. Turner, of 
Quincy, Illinois, Rev. Ornan Eastman, one of the Secretaries of the American Tract 
Society, New York, and the Secretary of the Parent Society. 

Hon. Thomas Day is President of the Society ; the Rev. Samuel H. Riddel is Secre- 
tary and Agent; and Eliphalet Terry, Esq. is Treasurer. The next annual meeting will 
be held at Norwalk, on the third Tuesday of June, 1838. 


MAINE BRANCH. 


THE annual meeting of the Maine Branch of the American Education Society was held 
at North Yarmouth, June 28, 1837. The meeting was opened with prayer by Rev. Mr. 
Vaill of Portland. Rev. Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, read the report of the Directors, and 
the meeting was addressed by the Rev. Mr. Dwight, of Portland, Rev. Mr. Fowler, of 
Fall River, Mass., Rev. Mr. Lane, of Westbrook, and the Rev. Mr. Nash, General Agent 
of the American Education Society for Massachusetts and Maine. 

We regret that we are unable to insert an extract from the report in this number of 
the Journal. One may be expected in the next, and also notices of other anniversaries. 

The Rev. William Allen, D. D., is President of the Society; the Rev. Benjamin 
Tappan, D. D., is Secretary; and Professor William Smyth, of Bowdoin College, is 
Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors, was held on Wednesday, July 
12, 1837. Appropriations were made to 
beneficiaries in various institutions, as fol- 
lows:— 


Former Ben. New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 
16 Theol. Sem. 163 4 167 $3,318 
37 Colleges, 42) 25 446 8,963 
60 Academies, 181 48 229 3,732 
113 Institutions, 765 77 842 16,015 


Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries out of New 
England :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am't Ap 
10 Theol. Sem. 58 3 61 $1,098 
22 Colleges, 177 20 eo sd, TOL 
30 Academies, 94 2a 148) ~2j048 
62 Institutions, 329 AT 376 $6,892 


To meet the appropriations of $86,892 to 
beneficiaries in the Middle, Southern and 
Western States, the Parent Society was 
obliged to pay from its treasury the sum of 
$4,000, in addition to what was raised for 
this object within these limits, although its 
treasury, at the time, was overdrawn some 
thousands of dollars. 


The death of the Rev. Dr. Holmes, hav- 
ing occurred ‘since the last meeting of the 
Directors, the following resolution was 
adopted by the Board, and ordered to be 
inserted among their records : 


Resolved, That whereas, since the last 
meeting of this Board, it has pleased God 
to remove by death, after a short sickness, 
the Rev. Abiel Holmes, D. D., LL. D., at 
that time a respected member of it, and one 
of the founders of this Society itself, we 
sympathize with the afflicted widow, chil- 
dren and relatives, in the event. We vene- 
rate his memory, as that of one in whom 
sound Jearning, evangelical sentiments and 
views, and extensive attainments in theo- 
logy, literature and liberal science, were 
happily blended with moderation and firm- 
ness, discretion and urbanity ; whose labors, 
especially in illustrating the history, eccle- 
siastical and civil, of our country, have ex- 
tended its reputation with his own; and 
whose attention to the important object and 
interests of this Society was calculated to 
endear him to all its friends, and the friends 
of Zion. Also, that the Rev. Secretary be 
requested to communicate this vote and our 
condolence, in a respectful manner, to the 
bereaved family. 


REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 


[Avue. 


The Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D., of 
Dedham, Mass., was unanimously chosen a 
Director in the place of Dr. Holmes, 

——. i 
REPORTS OF AGENTS. 


Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND DEAR Sr1r,—During the six 
months since my last report, I have been 
enabled to prosecute the business of my 
agency without interruption. Not unfre- 
quently is the notion advanced, that our be- 
nevolent institutions may be sustained with- 
out the labors of special agents. In view 
of such statements, evidently the fruit of 
ignorance or of prejudice, I always sigh and 
exclaim, Would to heaven that it were so! 
Then what an amount of sacrifice and hard- 
ship and expense might be saved. But, 
manifestly, if this world is to be brought to 
Christ, this sacrifice and hardship and ex- 
pense must be sustained, at least till the 
standard of piety is greatly elevated, and the 
spiritual community shal! be disposed to live 
far more for God and less for themselves. 

During the period embraced in this re- 
port, besides a few Sabbaths spent in the 
counties of Norfolk, Middlesex and Essex, 
I have labored chiefly in the counties of 
Barnstable, Suffolk, Worcester and Frank- 
lin. In the month of May last, I visited the 
beneficiaries at the colleges at Hanover, N. 
H. and Burlington and Middlebury, Vt. 
Connected with these colleges are about 
one hundred and twenty young men, who 
enjoy the assistance of the Education So- 
ciety. With most of them I had opportu- 
nity for personal interviews. Judging of 
these young men from my own observation, 
and from the information which I received, 
they are, as a body, fully worthy of the 
confidence and the patronage of the Chris- 
tian public. In general the industry and 
economy, the good sense and piety which 
they manifest, are highly creditable to 
themselves and their patrons, and afford 
fair promise of future usefulness. That 
among so many young men there are so 
few exceptions to this remark, is matter for 
gratitude and encouragement. Burdened 
with debt, as most of them are, and under 
the necessity of making efforts and sacri- 
fices, it was interesting to hear from them 
an expression of determined resolution to 
hold on in their present course. What 
friend of God or his country, what well- 
wisher to a dying world can avoid the 
prayer that a much greater number of 
young men like these may be engaged in 
the same pursuit ?—may be seen buckling 
on the armor in which they shall be able to 
sustain a successful conflict with the pow- 
ers of darkness ? Among our beneficiaries 
at Burlington, and not least in promise, I 
found one colored youth of the African race. 
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It is surely matter of congratulation and 
encouragement to see Ethiopia stretching 
out her hands unto God. ; 

What generous mind can witness the 
struggles of these individuals with poverty, 
can contemplate the efforts which they 
make, that their demands on public liberal- 
ity ay be reduced to the lowest. possible 
amount, and consider that all is to prepare 
them to preach the gospel of the grace of 
God, and still grudge the pittance afforded 
to them in the form of a loan? Surely if 
any person on earth deserves well of his 
fellow-men, it is he who abandons the pros- 
pect of wealth, of honor and of ease, that he 
may devote his life to the laborious, self- 
denying work of preaching the gospel. 
What is more reasonable than the trifling 
addition lately made to the appropriations 
allowed the beneficiaries of the Education 
Society ? 

Within a few days I have attended the 
anniversary of the Maine Branch of the 
American Education Society, connected 
with the annual meeting of the general con- 
ference of that State. The whole season 
was one of uncommon edification and inter- 
est. As Maine, so lately an immense forest, 
is fast becoming a prominent member of our 
national confederacy, it is cheering to wit- 
ness the harmony and brotherly love, the 
Christian enterprise and efficiency, the rea- 
diness to every good work, by which the 
churches there are characterized. In the re- 
cent convocation of these churches and their 
pastors at North Yarmouth, there was much 
to be approved and commended. In all the 
similar meetings which I have, within a 
few years, attended in other States, I have 
no where beheld that which came so near 
to the impression which I have of the final 
meeting of all God’s people in the New 


Jerusalem. The crowds who were present, 
all apparently breathing love to one another 
and to the Saviour, and animated with zeal 
for his cause, carried my mind far away 
from the scenes of time, and led me to say, 
It is good to be here. By a venerable indi- 
vidual it was well proposed in a public 


prayer meeting, that special thanks be 
given for the harmony and brotherly love 
which rendered the occasion one of so much 
interest and profit. 

In this new and rising State appropria- 
tions were made by the Education Society, 
during the last year, to about one hundred 
young men in preparation for the Christian 
ministry. Whenever this branch of Chris- 
tian benevolence has been presented to the 
churches there, it has been cordially re- 
ceived, and generously patronized. 

In some instances, doubtless, the contri- 
butions to our object have been diminished 
by the pecuniary embarrassment of the 
country. Still, hitherto, this effect has been 
‘experienced in less degree than might have 
been anticipated. | have been often cheered 
and encouraged by a decided expression of 
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the opinion, that, notwithstanding the pres- 
sure of the times, our leading benevolent 
institutions must be sustained. Plainly, he 
who says this, says right. No doubt there 
are in the country, even now, abundant 
means of sustaining these institutions. To 
suffer them to Janguish, must tend to in- 
crease that displeasure of Heaven, to which 
should be traced all our embarrassments and 
perplexities—the derangement of business, 
the diminution of resources, and men’s 
hearts failing them for fear, and for looking 
after the things which may be yet coming 
on our guilty nation. Now is the time for 
the friends of the Redeemer to show their 
aftachment to him and his cause. How 
few of them have yet made any sacrifices 
in his behalf. How few have given any 
thing more than what they could conve- 
miently spare. is it too much in such a 
time as this, that they be reminded, that 
He who for their sakes became poor, has 
increased claims upon them ?—that they 
ought to do that for him and his cause, 
which may cost some portion of their luxu- 
ries and their comforts? To say nothing 
of other departments of Christian enter- 
prise, should our Missionary and Education 
Societies fail to redeem the pledge on which 
thousands of individuals have been encour- 
aged to rely, for aught which human wis- 
dom can foresee, the most disastrous results 
must ensue. 


Worcester, July 5. . 


MR. EMERSON. 


Report of Rev. Mr. Emerson. 
To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Dear BroruHer,—At the time of my 
last report, I had just passed through Cale- 
donia county. Since that time, I have 
urged the claims of the American Education 
Society both publicly, and from house to 
house, throughout the counties of Orleans, 
La Moile, Chittenden, Franklin, and a part 
of Windsor. In this work I have received 
material assistance in the kind codperation 
of the pastors, to all of whom, I would now 
return grateful acknowledgments. Some 
of them have devoted their time, and visited 
with me from house to house. In some of 
the former beneficiaries [ have witnessed 
very pleasing evidence of gratitude to the 
Society. They have spared no pains to 
eradicate from the minds of their people any 
unfounded prejudices which had been im- 
bibed by taking partial views of the Society 
in its operations. They were not ashamed 
to stand in their pulpits and say to those 
who love them for ‘‘ their works’ sake,” «I 
owe it to the American Education Society 
that [ am now a preacher of the gospel.” 
Such testimony does good. People always 
realize more perfectly those benefits which 
they feel, than those which are merely 
described to them. If they love their pas- 
tor, they count it a great blessing to enjoy 
his labors, and they are ready to say, “If 
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the American Education Society has raised | the American Education Society already 


up such a man, it has done good—it has 
done us good, and we ought to sustain it ; 
if it is raising up such men for the whole 
church, it is doing the whole church good, 
and the whole church ought to sustain it.’ 
Such is not only the natural, but it is the 
actual course of reasoning, and it always 
leads to efficient effort. Pastors, sustaining 
such a relation to the American Education 
Society and to the churches, may do much 
—so far as their influence extends—may do 
every thing, to establish this Society in the 
confidence and affections of their people. 
Let the faithful pastor, whose worth is duly 
appreciated, say to his people, ‘* I am a son 
of the American Education Society,” and 
he does more to advance the cause, than he 
could do by all the labored arguments in the 
world. He is himself a living argument 
that cannot be resisted. Such declarations, 
it appears to me, ought to be made; they 
are due to the Society and to the churches, 
They are due to the Society, because it has 
suffered unjustly through the magnified 
faults of its few unworthy beneficiaries: 
they are due to the churches, because they 
have been misled by having their attention 
directed not to the general rule, but to its 
exceptions. The general rule, in its full 
operation, ought to be placed fairly before 
them. They ought to know that upon this 
system the church is dependent for two- 
thirds of all those who are from year to 
year entering the ministry: so far as it is 
possible, they ought to know the individual 
men and their individual characters. We 
fear not the light; we court the light, and 
come to the light, that our deeds may be 
approved. We wish our operations to un- 
dergo a close inspection, that their true re- 
sults may be definitely known. Let it but 
be known that two-thirds of the ordained 
missionaries sent out from this country to 
foreign lands, are the sons of this and other 
similar Societies ;—let the individual char- 
acter and usefulness of the numerous pas- 
tors, who have thus been raised up for our 
own churches, be properly understood and 
fairly set to the account of this system of 
operations, and we shall have no cause to 
fear the opposition of those who wish well 
to the cause of Christ. Let any system on 
earth be judged of as the American Educa- 
tion Society has been, not by its general 
results, but by some errors and faults that 
could be discovered in its operations, and 
there is not one that could stand. Let any 
class of men be judged of as the beneficia- 
ries of the American Education Society have 
been, and the very apostles of our Lord 
Jesus Christ must be denounced, for among 
them was found a Judas. But there is rea- 
son to believe that the light, which has 
spread through the country, is fast correcting 
these errors in the minds of the community. 


My own experience, during the present pe- | 


cuniary embarrassments, plainly shows that 


has a strong hold upon the affections of the 
churches. Indeed, in these very embar- 
rassments, I have seen cause to rejoice ;— 
not that I rejoiced to see people embar- 
rassed, but I do rejoice to see Christians, in 
this time of perplexity, willing to make sa- 
crifices for the cause of God. 1! have seen 
more than I expected to see—more of the 
operation of what I believe to be Christian 
principle, and I trust Iam thankful to God 
for being permitted to witness it. All com- 
plain that it is very difficult to do any thing ; 
but to the question, Shall the great benevo- 
lent operations cease? shall the 1,200 young 
men for whom I am soliciting your aid be 
stopped in their course ? every good man is 
ready to answer, No! if every thing else 
goes down, these must stand. The salva- 
tion of souls is dependent on their success, 
and they must be sustained. Many have 
not merely made such declarations, but have 
proved the sincerity of them by their con- 
tributions, in many instances bestowing dou- 
ble the sum they have formerly felt able to 
give. If individuals generally throughout 
the country churches can be induced thus 
to act, we may hope the benevolent causes 
will be borne safely through this crisis: and 
what other hope can there be? Large sup- 
plies, which have been formerly received 
from the cities, must be cut off, and if these 
deficiencies be not made up by the increased 
contributions of those in the country, the 
cause of benevolence must fail. But{we 
shall be answered, ‘‘ the country is in em- 
barrassment also,’ This we know,‘and that 
this deficiency cannot be made up without 
a sacrifice. Neither could Christ have re- 
deemed a lost world without a sacrifice ; but 
the spirit that was in him led him willingly 
to make that sacrifice: and will not the 
same spirit dwelling in his followers lead 
them to make all necessary sacrifices for the 
perfecting of that scheme which their great 
Leader commenced by the sacrifice of him- 
self. Does not the present crisis call loudly 
upon Christians to inquire, ‘“* What former 
indulgence can we now dispense with, that 
we may thereby possess the means of sus- 
taining the cause of Christ?” The question 
suitable for ws now to ask the churches is, 
Shall the system of charitable education be 
sustained ? and I hope the churches univer- 
sally are ready to answer this question as 
many to whom I have, in person, proposed 
it, have done. But let them remember, it 
is not to be answered by saying Ves or Wo, 
but by giving or withholding. “ Be ye 
warmed and filled” will never accomplish 
the work, while ‘that which is needful”? is 
withheld. If this question be answered in 
the negative, will it not be consigning the 
vast valley of the Mississippi to the hands of 
Catholics and Infidels? for a large propor- 
tion of its educated ministers have been re- 
ceived from this source. This interesting 
portion of our land is filled with our 
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brethren—* bone of our bone, and flesh of 
our flesh”? We love them. We wish to 
be united to them by all the ties, social, 
civil, and religious, which can bind man to 
man. We wish to be associated with them 
in a common faith, and we wish them to 
codperate with us in spreading this faith 
throughout the world. All this we may 
soon realize if we will exert ourselves to 
send them the gospel. The legitimate in- 
fluence of the pure gospel spreading over 
those prairies, and extending along those 
rivers, will draw out their vast resources of 
natural wealth, and lead them in such chan- 
nels of benevolence as shall beautify and 
make glad the city of our God. This picture 
is not taken from the prophet’s field of 
vision, as he gazes into futurity ; it is drawn 
from what has actually taken place. A sin- 
gle instance, stated at the last anniversary 
of the American Home Missionary Society, 
may stand as an illustration of what I mean. 
The pastor of a church in the far west, 
which owed its origin to God’s blessing on 
missionary labor, stated that two years ago 
his church first assumed the burden of sus- 
taining their own minister; and within a 
twelve-month since that time they have 
contributed $5,000 to benevolent objects 
.abroad. Such is the result of missionary 
labor bestowed on one church. Shall we 
not endeavor to raise up others who shall go 
and do likewise? Shall we not make every 
sacrifice to bring forward the 1,200 young 
men now in the progress of their education ? 
Let the Home Missionary Society be sup- 
plied with faithful men for the West; let 
such churches be multiplied, and we shall 
no more hear of foreign missionaries de- 
tained for want of funds to support thém. 

The church has long been praying the 
‘«¢ Lord of the harvest to send forth laborers 
into his harvest.” The prayer is answered, 
and, O! that my voice could reach the ear 
of every Christian that has uttered this 
prayer, Christian, God has answered your 
prayer ;—he has called out the men ;—here 
they are before you,—TrWELVE HUNDRED 
—and God is calling upon you to furnish 
them that preparation, those arms, with 
which they are to fight his battles. Chris- 
tian, will you utter that prayer sincerely? 
Then you will not be backward in making 
all the sacrifices which God requires of you 
in securing its accomplishment. 


Woodstock, June 26. 


ACADEMICAL DEPARTMENT OF THE 
CINCINNATI COLLEGE. 

Tue board of trustees of the Cincinnati 
college have at length completed its or- 
ganization, by adding to the faculties of 
law and medicine, another for elementary, 
scientific and classical instruction; and by 
the appointment of a distinguished scholar 
and teacher, the Rev. William H. M’Guffey, 
as the president of the institution. The 
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academical faculty consists of the following 
gentlemen : 

Rev. William H. M’Guffey, (late of Miami 
university,) professor of intellectual and 
moral philosophy, with the evidences of 
Christianity ; and pro tempore, teacher of 
English literature. 

Rev. Asa Drury, (late of the Granville 
institution, in this State,) professor of the 
ancient languages, and of Roman and Greek 
antiquities. 

Charles Davies, (late of the United States 
military academy,) professor of natural phi- 
losophy and astronomy. 

Ormsby M. Mitchell, (classical and math- 
ematical teacher of this city,) professor of 
mathematics, civil engineering, mechanics 
and machinery, and teacher of the French 
language. 

Edward D. Mansfield, professor of con- 
stitutional law, political economy, and the 
philosophy of history. 

James B. Rogers, prefessor of chemistry, 
mineralogy, and meteorology; and of the 
application of chemical principles to agricul- 
ture and the arts. 

In addition to these branches, human and 
comparative, descriptive anatomy will be 
taught to the academical pupils, by Prof. 
M’Dowell, of the medical faculty; and 
physiology, especially in its connections 
with physical education.—Hygeine, and in- 
tellectual philosophy, by professor Gross, 
of the same faculty. 

Each of the professors will be at liberty 
to receive pupils, in his own branch, as 
irregulars. Under this permission, profes- 
sor Mitchell will forthwith organize a class 
in civil engineering, of which his regular 
pupils will, likewise, be members. To 
afford opportunities for practice in this im- 
portant study, the professor will be allowed 
a vacation of four months in the year, during 
which he will be in the field with his 
students, engaged in actual engineering. 
In the course of the session the professors 
of intellectual and moral philosophy, and 
of political science and history, will, also, 
give courses of lectures, which will be 
common to the students of the college and 
such other persons as may apply for ad- 
mission. 

Tn connection with this provision for the 
education of young gentlemen in particular 
branches, will be the arrangements for ed- 
ucating professional teachers. The great 
variety taught im the different departments 
of the college, will furnish to candidates 
for that profession very ample opportunities; _ 
while the numerous and well organized 
schools of the city, must afford equal ad- 
vantages for studying the same subjects 
practically—but the board will not dwell 
on these matters, as they expect the faculty 
to digest and make known, at an early day, 
all the details of the plan. 

The president and professors will be in- 
stalled into office during the last week of 
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the present month, and the session will 
open on the first Tuesday of November. 
The regular pupils will be divided into four 
classes, which are common in other col- 
leges. The requisites for entering each of 
these classes, and the titles of the different 
text-books, may be ascertained by applying 
at the college edifice. The session will end 
on the 3ist of May, when a vacation of 
three months will follow. Students from a 
distance will be required to board and lodge 
in the houses approved of by the faculty. 
The price of tuition is fifty dollars a session. 
The price of boarding and lodging will be 
about three dollars a week. 

The preparatory grammar school, under 
the immediate care of Mr. Lyman Harding, 
and the guardianship of the president will 
open on the 17th inst. 

The trustees respectfully request the 
surviving members of the different societies 
of emulation, which formerly existed in 
the college, to meet and reorganize their 
suspended institutions, Apartments will be 
provided for their accommodation in the 
college edifice. 

By order of the Board, 
W. R. Morris, President. 


FUNDS. 
Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
April 12, to the Quarterly Meeting, July 12, 
1837. 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 


639 97 
1,083 95 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 


Surrouik County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Park Street Society 70 00 
Old South Society 5 00 
Bowdoin Street Society 225 00 
Pine Street Sabbath School 7 54 
A Priend 6 00—313 54 
BarnsTaBie County. 
[Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Sandwich, Monument Parish, by Rev. D. 
Patten, bal. of sub. in his Soc. 100 
Bequest of Miss Lydia S, Motaffey, by Mr. 
Josiah McGaffey, Executor 20 00 
West Barnstable, Soc. of Rev. Alfred Green- 
wood, bal. to const. himan H. M. 1l 65—-32 65 


BerxsuHire County. 
[John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Sheffield, Individuals, by Rev. James Bradford 28 00 


Esspx County Norrtu. 
[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Amesbury, Soc. of Rev. Mri Keeler 25 00 

Byfield, Soc, of Rev. Mr. Durant 27 50 
ewbury, Samuel Newman, Esq. ann, sub. for 

1836 & 7 10 00 

Rowley, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Holbrook 26 00 

West Néwbury, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Edgell 21 00 
West Amesbury, Sewing circle, in part to con- 
stitute their late pastor, Rev. P. S, Eaton, 

an H. M. by Miss Maria Goodwin, Tr. 20 00 

129 50 

Deduct, paid expense on an agency 2 25—127 2 


FUNDS. 


[ Ave. 


Essex County Soutu. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 
Beverly, Soc. of Rev. John Foote, bal. to con- 


stitute him an H. M. 16 60 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 47 00 
Soc. of Rev. Joseph Abbott, $40 of which is to 

const. him an H. M. 50 04 
Washington St. Ch. and Soc, 23 65 
Danvers, N. P. sub. in part 63 75 
S. P. of which $40 is to const. their pastor, 

Rev. H. G. Park, an EI. M. 120 66 
Hamilton, Individuals 13 25 
Lynn, Soc. of Rev. Parsons Cooke 8 12 
Salem, A lady, ann. sub, 1 00—344 07 


By the Rey. Ansel Nush, Agent. 


HamppEen County. 
[Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Monson, Dea. A. W. Porter, ann. paym’t for 


‘Temp. Scho. 75 00 


HampsHire County. 
(Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 
Amherst, Sewing Circle, by Mrs. Harriet P. 


Washburn, Tr. 15 00 
E. Parish, by Rev. Mr. Perkins, 12 00 
Easthampton, by Samuel Williston, Esq 33 30 
Northampton, Benevolent soc. Ist parish, by 

Mr. 5. P. Williston 23 50 
Southampton, Ladies’ Ed. Sec, by Miss Prin- 

cess Clapp 34 61 
Williamsburg, by Joseph Bodman, Esq. 67 38 
Ware, First Soc. 18 27—E, Parish, 20 73 39 00 


From the disposable fund of Hampshire Ed. 


Soc, 629 21—854 00 


MrppuEsex County. 


Charlestown, Winthrop Ch. and Soc. by 
Dea. A. Tits 

Holliston, Maternal Asso. by Mrs. B. A. 
Burnap, Sec. and Tr. handed by 


77 80 


Mrs. L. H. Jones 3 00 
South Reading, A few ladies, by Mrs. 
Yale 6 00—86 80 


Rexicrous CHar. Soc. or MIDDLESEX 
NortuH anv VICINITY. 


(Dea. Jonathan 8S, Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Ashby, Ed. Asso. 8 41 
SoutH ConFERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mrpp.esex County. 
From Mr. Patten Johnson, Tr. 10 00—105 21 
Norroix Country. 

[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 
Braintree, 1st Parish, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by 

Mrs. C. L. Plaisted, to const. Mrs. Ann 

Storrs, a I. M. of Co, Soc. 22 00 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Ann Storrs, Sec. 

thro’ Rev. Dr. Storrs 26 00 
South Parish, a contribution 15 00 
Braintree and Weymouth, Union Soc. a coll. 

by Rev. Jonas Perkins 93 75 
Dorchester, 2d Parish, contribution 73 00 
Cent Soc, by Miss Withington 2 50 
Ladies’ sub. by Mrs. Tolman 13 50 
Village ch. contribution 17 12 
Dedham, 8. P, subscription, by the Rev, Cal- 

vin Durfee 21 75 
East Medway, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. 

Nathan Jones 29 86 
Foxborough, Mr. William Paygon, by Rev. 

Dr. Storrs 8 00 
Franklin, Vemp. Scho. and subscriptions 39 50 
Ladies’ Ben. Soc. 19 50 
Sacramental contribution 25 00 
Milton, Evan. Soc. contribution 54 26 
Medway, W. P. Subscription 46 00 
Needham, E. P. Mrs, Garfield 4 50—Mrs. 

Cushman 2 50—Mrs. Smith 1, by Rev. Dr. 

Burgess, Dedham 8 00 
Randolph, \st Parish, subscriptions, by Eben. 

Alden, M. D. 58 81 
Wrentham, Ist Parish, Ed. Soc. by Mr. T. G. 

Ide, Tr. 34 00 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 42 00 
Original cong, ch. 36.00 
Walpole, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 11 42 
Weymouth, Miss Nancy Blanchard 1 00 

Do. _ N. P. Soc. of Rev. J. C. Phillips, 

by Rey. Mr. P. 89 29 
. 787 26 
Deduct, paid for printing ann. sermon 32 19—765 07 
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TaunToN anv VICINITY. 
[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.J 


Easton, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Sheldon, by Dea. J. 


Gulliver, Boston 26 32 


PiymoutH County. 
(Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


Abington, 1st Parish, coll. in part, of which 
$40 is to const. their pastor, Rey. James 
W. Ward, an A. M. 

Bridgewater, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Sanford 

North Bridgewater, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Couch 


97 75 
84 42 
46 00—228 17 


Worcester County Nortu. 
(Dea. Justus Fliingwood, EHubbardston, Tr.) 


Hubbardston, Ladies’ char. soc. 6 75 
Holden, soc. of Rev. Mr. Paine, by him 63 79 
Templeton, Ladies’ Char. Read. Soc. by Miss 
Almeda Cutting, Tr, 11 00 
West Boylston, \st Parish, by Mr. Thomas 
Holmes, Tr, through Rev. Dr. Emerson, 
Salem 32 84 


[The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent.] 


Gardner, Individuals 7 48 
Hubbardsion, do. 38 07 
New Braintree, do. 36 39 
Oakham, do. 48 75 
Phillipston, do. 59 21 
Princeton, do, 46 86 
Rutland, do. 32 65 
Westminster, do. 20 06—403 85 


Worcester County SoutH. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, T'r.] 


Milford, by Rev. David Long ~ 15 31 
Northbridge, Pay’t of Temp. Scho. 1836, 75 00 
do. do. do. 1837, 
in part 16 00—91 00 
By Miss Sarah Fletcher, thro’ Rey. D, A. 
Grosvenor, of Uxbridge. 
Uxbridge, a few Ladies, by Miss S. Whipple, 
thro’ Rev. D. A. Grosvenor 6 50 
Upton, bal. of sub. by Rev. Mr. Wood 2 50 
Westborough, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lucy 
H. Pond, Tr. 13 00 
[The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent.] 
Brimfield, Individuals 32 68 
Chariton, do. 12 50 
Millbury, E. P. do, 28 52 
Ist Cong. Soc. in part 15 36 
Northbridge, Rev. Mr, Forbush’s cong. 8 1L 
Ozford, Individuals 77 00 
Paxton, do, 22 00 
Spencer, do. 43 28 
South Brookfield, do. 15 00 
Sutton, do. 71 50 
Sturbridge, do. in part, $75 of which from 
Cyrus Merrick, Esq. for ‘Temp. Scho. 131 62 
West Brookfield, Indiv. ras 61 25 
Worcester, 1st Cong. soc. $75 of which for 
Miller Temp. Scho. 97 43 
Mrs. ‘I’hankful Davis 7 00 
Centre Ch. and Soc. 191 76 
Union Ch. and Soc, $40 of which is to const. 
Rev. Jonathan BE, Woodbridgean H. M. 112 12 
Col. the annual meeting, held at Grafton 24 43— 
1,079 87 
se $6,096 92 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Alna, Cong. Ch. and Soe. bal. of sub. 10 00 
Bangor, Philip Coombs, Esq. for Temp. Scho, by 
Prof. Pond 75 00 
Bingham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 11 00 
Cornville, do. do, 2 33 
Edgecombe, do. do. 26 65 
Cong. Ch. 3 35—30 00 
North Yarmouth, lst Cong. Ch. and Soc. 33 00 
Dividend on Estate of the late Dr. Mitchell 6 54—39 54 
Newcastle, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 31 77 
Phippsburg, do. do, 50 00 
Thomaston, do. do. _ bal. of sub, 5 00 
Woolwich, do. do. 17 00 
Waldoboro’, Dea. Samuel Morse, by Mr. James 
Hovey, towards const. him an H. M. 80 00 
Mr. Isaiah Warren, to complete his Life Member- 
ship of Maine Branch 15 00 
Cont, at Ann. Meet, of the Branch 86 90 
Cont, at Ann. Meet. of the York Co, Aux. E. 8. 1417 
oe! $417 71 


NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. i 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 


Bradford, Soc. of Rev. O. G. Thatcher, in part to const, 
him an H. M. 32 00 
Canterbury, Education Soc, by Rev. Mr. Patrick 6 


FUNDS. 


lit 


New Ipswich, Soc. of Rev. Samuel Lee, $54 43, of 
which $20 is bal. to const. Mr, Isaac Appleton a L. 
M. of N. 4. Br. and from Young Ladies’ Educa- 
tion Society, $17 71 53 
Pembroke, Scc. of Rev, A. Burnham, contribution, by 
Dea. Blood 25 75 


[The following by Samnel A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. 
Cheshire Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. viz. ] 


Alstead, W. P, Individuals 14 50 
Dublin, Trinitarian Society 4 39 
Fitzwilliam, Ladies’ Ku. Soc. 69 50 


Jaffrey, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 11 39—Friend 2 00 13 39 


Marlborough, Trin. Ch. and Soe. 7 90 
New Alstead, Individuals 23 00 
Sullivan, Individua!s to const. Rev. J. Wright 

a L. M. of the County Soc. 15 00 
Winchester, Individuals, ¢1U—Manual Labor 

Soc. $2 12 00—159 68 


[The following by Mr. Aaron Lawrence, T'r. 
Co. Ed. Soc. viz.] 


of Hillsboro? 


Hollis, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 63 00 
Nashua, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. in Ist Cong. being 

the 6th ann. paym’t for the Nott Temp. 

Scho. 75 00 
Pelham, Lad. Ed. Soc. 20 27 


Wilton, Lad. Ed. Soc. to const. Dea. Abel 
Fiske a L. M. of the Co. Soc. 15 00—173 27 


[The following by William Woodinan, Esq, Tr. of Strafford 
Co. Ed. Soc. viz.) 


Dover, Mrs. Julietta Duxbury 100 
Gilmanton, Rev. Josiah Carpenter, bal. to 

const. his grandson, Edwin David Carpen- 

ter, a L. M. of the County Society, by 

Rev. Jchn K. Young, Agent 5 00 
North- Conway 4 25 
Ossipee, Rev. Mr. Winter 100 
Rochester, Ch. of Rev. Mr. Cleaveland, to const. 

him a L, M. ofthe Co. Soc. 15 00 
Sanbornton 17 97 
Wakefield, Miss P. Wiggin 1 00 
From the ‘'reasurer, by Rev. A, Tobey 22 61 
Collectivn at annual meeting 7 34—-75 17 

$543 40 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[Elnoathan 8B. Goddard, Esq. Middlebury, Tr.] 


Castleton, Cong. Ch. and Sce. 62 29 
Jamaica, ‘Dea. Nathaniel Kingsbury, by Mr. Samuel 

Cheney 1 50 
Newbury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. J, Emerson, 

Agent, thro’ Geo. W. Campbell 20 00 
Shorenam, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Mr. Asa Hemen- 

way 5 50 
Waitsfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. 8S. G. Tenney 18 18 
West Rutland, Cong Ch. and Soc. 12 00 


[The following by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent.] 


Albany, Individuals 1 22 
Barton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 6 25 
Brownington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 12 68 
Burlington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 91 89 
Bakersfield, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $7 50 is by 

Mr. Kingman of St. Albans 11 00 
Barnard, Cong. Ch. and Soc, 13 25 
Bridgewater, (North) Individuals 4 25 
Crafisbury, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 6 00 
Cambridge, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 8 00 
Colchester, Mr. Gyrus Parrand 1 00 
Charlotte, Cong. Ch. and Soc, of which $40 is to const. 

their pastor, Rev. E. W. Goodman an H. M, 46 61 
Derby, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 24 00 
Eden, Individuals 2.00 
Esser, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 14 76 
East Berkshire, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which $4 by 

Mr. Safford of St. Albans, and $12 60 by Mr. 

Kingman of St. Albans F 17 60 
Enosburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. their pastor, 

Rey. Moses Parmelee, an H. M. 44 89 
Fairfax, Individuals 5 00 
Greensboro’, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 24 75 
Glover, Cong. Ch. and Soc. . 6 23 
Georgia, Cong. Ch. and Soc. $9—Mr, Ora Loomis $1 

—Mrs. Blair, 25 cts. 10 25 
Hinesburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ' 21 86 
Hartland, Cong. Ch. and Soc. bal. to const. their pas- 

tor, Rey. Samuel Delano, an H. M. 35 00 
Hydepark, Hon. N. P. Sawyer 1 00 
Hartford, (North) Individuals 7 37 


Hartford, (West) 84 


Trasburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. : 36 38 
Jericho Centre, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to const. 

their pastor, Rev. E. W. Kellogg, an H. M. 23 45 
Jericho Corners, Individuals 75 
Johnson, Samuel Merriam . 100 
Milton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. their pastor, Rev. 

James Dougherty, an H. M. | 407% 
Morristown, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to const. their 

pastor, Rey. 8. Rubinson, an H. M. ; 12 00 
Norwich, ist Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part to const, their , 

pastor, Rev, Samuel Goddard, an H. M. 30 00 
Norwich, 2d Cong. Ch. and Soe. 32 26 
Pomfret 14 00 
Quechee, Individuals 5 00 


112 _-FUNDs. _ [Ave. 
">. ’ ' 
Richmond, Individuals 410 From Fem. Benev. Asso. by Mrs. Leonard 
Rochester, Cong. Ch. and Soc, fn part to const. their _ Corning 20 60—61 30 
astur, Rev. C. D. Noble, an H. M, of which $6 ts Mercer St. Oh. from Charles Butler, Esq. 50 00 
or the Young Ladies’ Circle of Industry Qt 35 | From Fem. Ed. Soc, by Mrs. Booth, Tr. 14 5u——64 50 
Royalton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. to const. Rev. C. B, Seventh Pres. Ch. from sundries, by Mr. Ste- 
Drake, their pastor, an H. M. F 4a, 40 10 phen Haff : 345 00 
St. Albans, Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which #40 is by Donations from Pres. Ch. at Huntington, L. I. 
Hon. Benj. Swift, to const. their pastor, Rev. Wor- by Jesse Gould, Esq. 9 25 
thington Smith, an H. M. 136 00 | Rochester, N. Y. 3d Pres. Ch. bal. of subs. 1 50 
Mr. Jonas Boutelie, $11 17—Mr. William Morse, 40 Donation from Mrs. H. Hawley, of Monroe, 
cts. by Mr. Kingman ll 57 Conn., to const. berselfa L. M. in part 20 00 
Sheldon, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 7 20| Newark, from Mrs. Keene, by Rev. A. D. 
Stockbridge, Individuals 4 95 Eddy 7 50 
Thetford, Cong. Ch. and Soc. bal. to const. their pastor, Catskill, by Rev. Dr. Porter, from 8. S. Day, 
Rev. E. G. Babcock, an H. M. : 8 12 dsq- X f se 10 00 
Underhill, Individuals 3 00 | From Frederick Hill 10. Charles Austin, in 
Westfield, Dea. L. Page, $2—Mr. M. 8. Hitchcock, @1 3 00 part to coust, himselfa L. M. 10 20 00 
Westford, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 25 48 | Presbyterian Church 221 96—251 96 
Williston, Cong. Ch. aid Soc. 9 25 | New Providence, N. J. from Mr. John Little, 
Windsor, Hon, Thomas Emerson, to const. himself an by Rev. 1, Cochran : 5 00 
H. M. 100 00 | Denation from Fermule Friend, by Rev. L. 
West Berkshire, Dea. J. Hall 1 00 Foster : 13 00 
Waterville, Individuals 3 08 | East Tennessee, from John Linn, by Mr, Cun- 
Warren, Individuals 3 50 ningham 30 00 
White River 1 00 | Bloomfield, Board of Benevolence, by Mr. 
Woodstock, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 90 08 Zophar B. Dodd 51 54 
— Donation from Rev. Dr. Lewis, of Greenwich, 
$1,205 63 Ct. 10 00 
—— Brooklyn, 1st Ch. from A. Wesson, on account 
- 3 of young men 120 00 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. J. Hart 10. J. Boynton 10. G, B. Taylor 5. 
‘[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr,] = o pele ~ 28 00 
Canton, Ann. col. in Cong. Soc. by U. Hosford 30 50 4 Spalding 5 3. - Pomeroy, Jr. 20. G. 28 00—176 00 
Columbia, Ha. Soe. William Collins, Te. by JR. Flynt, | | | Brooklyn, 2d Ch. from Zechariah Lewis, Esq. 100 00 
Durham, Beneficent Soc. D. Casup, Tr., by H. White, eee SO pee SR HTadeaa N. Y.. B 10 00—110°00 
Tr. N, Haven Co. Ed. Soc. 20 00 Rav. J. BeawWaterbuay eT Ene A eo 
Enjield, Sundry individuals, by Eben, Parsons 88 23} Kingsborauch, N. ¥ by Rev. Elisha Yale 6 50 
Granby, Lad, Sew. Soc. and inds. in part to const. the ereuan froma fiance WG Re 10 00 
Revewsroentley a L. M. of the Ct. Branch, by E. 22 40 Troy, ae Y. from Eliphalet Wickes, Esq, ann. 
sy nh &, . subscription 150 00 
Raich Held wee pbeD Deming, Esq. Tr, Litchfield Co, 120 62 Donations ae Fem. Ed. Soc. of Southampton, 
Lyme, Ed. Soc. by C, Griswold 13 50 by Miss Prances Rhoades, Tr. 2175 
ilford, Branch Soc. by H. White, Tr. N. HavenCo, , Weare Hid, Soc. Auburn, by J. 8. Seymour, 
pepe 38 60) rgurray St. Ch. sundry subscripti 
Middletown, A Lady, by Rev. Zebulon Crocker 5 00 AY ee Sn ee 29 86 
Meriden, Cong. Ch.’and Soc. by H. White, Tr. N. iron peedeew icky W.G. Bull 10. Mrs, 95 00 
Haven Co. Bd. Soc. 45 14 oe eat J 2 
New Milford, st Cong. Ch. 6th paym’t of Temp. Scho, Mra: BS Vanck 10. Cash 8. J. B. Jarvis 10 28 00-—82 86 
by A. Hine, Tr. 7B OO) te aeee Temranees Azericy 54 00 
New London, Lad. Ed. Soc. by Th. S. Perkins, Bsq. 37 75 | qesenn Oe, Son Chiat Antl 348 00 
South Coventry, Kd. Soc. N. H. Rose, I'r. by J. R. ee ern oes ee yee 1,038 00 
Flynt, Tr. Tolland Co. Kd. Soc. Dp yen) MAA as ok Sete CN 5 00 
Woodstock, 1st Eccl. Soc. by Wm. Hutchins, Tr. ee 
Windham Co. Ed, Soc. 20 00 $4,341 09 
[The following by Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Agent.] UTICA AGENCY. 
Berkey Soutien ry bur Ruth Hart to const. Ronit [Jesse W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 
Bloomfield, cont. in Cong. Soc. 40 95 | Adams, by J. H. Whipple 44 66 
ee Hartford, cont. in Cong. Soc, 36 10 |. Antwerp, by Rev. L. A. Wickes 6 00 
‘ast Windsor, Gent Benef. Soc. in North Parish 23 17 | Bainbridge 6 63 
Granby, Turkey Hills, cont. in Cong. Soc, 22 00 | Binghamion, Presb. Ch, 51 43 
Hartford, col. in part in the Cong. Socs. 227 00 Cincinnatus 316 
Middletown, col. in Westfield Cong. Soc. 17 09 | Columbus : 6 00 
North Guilford, col. in Cong. Soc, and avails of gold Cortland- Village, by Miss Foot 1 50 
beads 26 89 | Coventry, (West) 15 52 
Northford, col. in Sth Soc. 28 33 | Guilford 3 94 
A Friend 5 00 | Hamilton 137 
New Milford, col. in Rev. Mr. Porter’s Soc. 53.65 | Homer 45 05 
North Haven, cont, in Cong. Soc. 19 47 | La-Fargeville, by Rev. P. Camp 3 00 
Orange, cont. in North Milford Cong. Soc. 18 00 | Mevico, a balance, by S. Clark 2 50 
_—. | Norwich, J. Enos 5 00 
$1,118 74 Oneida, Association 373 
= Caen Sab, school, $5—col. $25 54 30 54 
CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. —_ | Pete*boro?, Gerrit Smith 44 16 
[Joseph Otis, Esq, N. Y. Tr.] ciraeuth and Preston 2 25 
Washington, D.C. Mr. John Shackford eR penne DENCE Sse 13 76 
Bleecker St. Ch. G. S. Robbins 25. F. W. s : 15 42 
Macy 10 35 00 Sidney. Plains if m4 
ded ‘Asso. by Mrs. Charles De Forrest, is ee Stow's Square, by Rev. H. Jones Bed 
Mercer St. Ch. Campbell Bushnell, Esq. 20 00 Ryne ee Bend) Ob elec ee, eee ree 
HeyeDe: Skinner 50. Anson G, Phelps, Esq. ia eize Watertown, by Rev. G. 8. Boardman Zone 
Bowery Ch. Thomas Lord, Esq. 25. Rev. J. Windsor, by Rev. J. A. Nash 12 00 
C, Brigham 20 45 00 a4 
Mr. Sidney E. Morse 20 20 00—65 00 $4106 28 


Central Pres, Ch. Isaac W. Smith 20. C. W. 
May 5 25 00 


Mr. and Mrs, Ford 7. J. A. Dayton 10 17 00—4z 00 
Brooklyn, 1st Ch. Arthur Tappan, Esq. by F. 

How 50 00 
Poughkeepsie, Donations, by Mr. Charles B. 

Greene 425 00 
Kingsborough 4 50 
Central Pres. Ch. Monthly Con. col, 12 93 
From Mr, ous Betts 10 00—22 93 
Brick Ch. from John. McComb, Esq. : 85 00 
From Miss Hannah Eachus 5 0U—40 00 
Laight St. Ch. from Fem. Ed. Soc, by Mrs. D. 

E. Patton 22 00 
Pearl St. Ch, from sundries, by Mr. Atter- 

bury 41 30 


Whole amount received $14,129 77. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 


July, 1837, 


Braintree, 1st Parish, Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 10 shirts, 
ie rollets ee socks, 
mterbury, N. H. 5 pr socks, by Rev. Mr. Patrick. 

Franklin, N. H., Ladies’ ee by Misg Stele Smith, Tr. 
sundry articles valued at 10 28, aS 

Holliston, Maternal Asso. 1 pr socks. 

Harvard, Ladies’ Char. Sewing Circle, by Rev. 
8 shirts, 13 bosoma, 12 collars, 3 sheets, 
quilt, 1 vest, “os socks, 1 pr gloves. 

West Boscawen, N. H. Ladies’ Ed, Scc., 
Price, Sec., 9 shirts, 5 pillow cases, 


George Fisher, 
12 pillow cases, 1 


by Miss Lucy-E. 
and 3 pr socks, 


Qbosoms, 2 
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BIOGRAPHY OF SIR MATTHEW HALE. 


Marruew Hatz was born at Alderley, Gloucestershire, England, 
November 1, 1609. He was the only child of Robert Hale, Esq. by Joan, 
daughter of Matthew Poyntz, Esq. His grandfather, Robert Hale, was a 
clothier, eminent in his line, affluent, and rich in good works. His father 
was trained to the bar, and became a member of Lincoln’s Inn; but early 
in life was embarrassed by scruples respecting the phraseology used in 
pleadings. These scruples seem, however, to have been removed, as he 
gave directions in his will, that his son should follow the law. He had a 
disposition eminently benevolent, liberally dispensing his alms, not only in 
his lifetime, but at his decease charging his small estate with a perpetual 
annuity in favor of the poor at Wotton. 

Before young Hale attained his fifth year, both his parents were removed 
by death. He was then committed to the care of one of his near kinsmen, 
Anthony Kingscot, of Kingscot. This gentleman, being a puritan, and 
intending his young charge fora divine, bestowed upon his education 
correspondent care. While at school, young Hale had the reputation of 
being an extraordinary proficient in learning. Before he was seventeen 
he was removed to Magdalen Hall, Oxford. His college tutor was the 
Rev. Obadiah Sedgwick, a man of distinguished excellence. While 
at Oxford, Hale became so enamored of stage-entertainments, as almost 
wholly to forsake his studies; the gravity of his deportment, for which he 
had been remarkable, was abandoned; a fondness for dress succeeded ; 
and he delighted much in company. It is said, however, that though 
addicted to many youthful vanities, he preserved great’ purity and probity 
of mind. The attractions of gymnastic exercises became so dominant, as 
to threaten an entire disregard of the charms of literature. 

A resolution which he formed about this time of entering the army of 
the prince of Orange, in the Low Countries, was unexpectedly but very 
happily frustrated. Circumstances connected with a lawsuit, which 
involved part of his estate, led him to London, and brought him into the 
society of his counsel, Mr. Glanville. That eminent man, struck with his 
client’s clearness of intellect, solid judgment, and other indications favorable 
to legal studies, recommended them to his attention. At first the subject 
was irksome, for Mr. Hale felt an aversion to lawyers, and regarded them 
as a barbarous race, unfit for any thing beyond their own profession. Nev- 
ertheless, the prudence and candor of the adviser ultimately prevailed, 
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Before this period, however, the good effects of Hale’s early discipline had 
begun once more to appear. He had resolved, when quitting college for 
the metropolis, never to enter a theatre—a resolution which he faithfully 
kept. 

Oe the 8th of November, 1629, Mr. Hale was admitted a student of 
Lincoln’s Inn; and under the deepest impression of time already lost, he 
at once brought to bear upon his books the whole energy of his powerful 
mind. So intense was his ardor, that difficulties only stimulated him to 
exertion; for a while he studied at the rate of sixteen hours a day; and 
not only threw aside his gay attire, but sunk, unhappily, into the opposite 
extreme. So unlike a gentleman did he become in his personal appear- 
ance, as actually, on one occasion, to be impressed for the king’s service. 
His retreat from vain company was more gradual; not in fact till he was 
driven to it. Having joined some young men in a convivial party out of 
town, one of their number, notwithstanding all Mr. Hale’s efforts to pre- 
vent it, indulged in wine to such a degree, as to become insensible ; and, 
at length, apparently dead. Mr. Hale retired to another room; and hav- 
ing shut the door, prayed to Him ‘“ who seeth in secret,” that his friend 
might be restored, and that the. countenance given by himself to such 
excess might be pardoned. He resolved also against indulgence in such 
companionship in future, and that he would not even drink a health. His 
friend recovered, and the resolution was performed, occasionally to the 
inconvenience and reproach of its framer; for afterwards, when drinking 
the king’s health was deemed a distinguishing mark of loyalty, Mr. Hale 
was sometimes uncivilly treated because of his refusal to observe the 
ceremony. 

That change being now wrought which made virtuous attainments 
thenceforth the main objects of his desire and pursuit, he was well able to 
endure both the opposition and the scorn of men; his late associates were 
forsaken without regret ; and he industriously divided his time between the 
duties of piety, professional occupations and general science. So uniform 
was he in the former, as during six-and-thirty years not to have failed once 
in going to church on the Sabbath; he made the observation when his 
attendance was first interrupted by an ague; and he reflected on the cir- 
cumstance with grateful acknowledgments for God’s great goodness. It 
is uncertain what time he composed that interesting summary of ‘“ Rules,” 
which, though intended merely for private use, has been scarcely less 
admired ‘than Jeremy Taylor’s Holy Living. They are as follows: 

* Morning. 1. To lift up the heart to God, in thankfulness, for 
renewing my life. 2. To renew my covenant with God in Christ—by 
renewed acts of faith, receiving Christ, and rejoicing in the height of that 
relation. Resolution of being one of his people, doing him allegiance: 
3. Adoration and prayer. 4. Setting a watch over my own infirmities and 
passions, over the snares laid in our way. Perimus licitis. 

“ Day Employment. 'There must be an employment. Two kinds: 
first, our ordinary calling, to serve God in it. It is a service to Christ, 
though never so mean, Col. i. 3. Here, faithfulness, diligence, cheer- 
fulness. Not to overlay myself with more business than I can bear. 
2. Our spiritual employments. Mingle somewhat of God’s immediate 
service in this day. 

“ Refreshments, 1. Meat and drink, moderation, seasoned somewhat 
of God. 2. Recreation, first, not our business; second, suitable. No 
games, if given to covetousness or passion. 

‘Tf alone. 1. Beware of wandering, vain, lustful thoughts; fly from 
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thyself, rather than entertain these. 2. Let thy solitary thoughts be profit- 
able ; view the evidences of thy salvation, the state of thy soul, the coming 
of Christ, thy own mortality ; it will make thee humble and watchful. 

* Company. Do good to them. Use God’s name reverently. Beware 
of leaving an ill impression of ill example. Receive good from them, if 
more knowing. 

“ Evening. Cast up the accounts of the day. If aught amiss, beg 
pardon, Gather resolution of more vigilance. If well, bless the mercy 
and grace of God that hath supported thee.” 

Young Hale’s habits soon attracted the notice of Noy, the attorney- 
general, of Selden, of Vaughan, afterwards chief-justice of the common 
pleas, and of the learned Usher. Under the patronage of these renowned 
individuals, he prosecuted his studies with increased enthusiasm and dili- 
gence. He took nothing upon trust, was unwearied in searching records, 
made collections out of the books he read, and, mingling them with his 
own observations, digested them into a common-place book. Having 
surmounted the difficulties of his profession, he at once extended his 
inquiries. So great was his mental vigor, that he regarded philosophical 
and mathematical pursuits as diversions, in which, when weary with study- 
ing law or theology, he found recreation. 

_ Mr. Hale was called to the bar not long prior to the commencement of 
those unhappy feuds, from which there was no refuge, and which issued in 
results most disastrous and affecting. Having observed in the Life of 
Pomponius Atticus, how a season of uncommon distraction was spent by 
him, not merely free from danger, but without the least blemish to his 
character, nay, with universal esteem, Mr. Hale selected him as his pat- 
tern. Hale was one of the counsel assigned to the Earl of Strafford on his 
arraignment in 1640. In 1644, on the arraignment of Laud, Hale was 
also one of his counsel. Conspicuous as his exertions were, when thus 
engaged in opposition to parliament, he seems to have gained the fullest 
confidence of its members, and on various occasions, his services were 
sought by them. We find him also retained for the Oxonians against the 
parliament on the questions started with reference to the celebrated visita- 
tion of the university. Afterwards, he appears as counsel for the eleven 
members of parliament, who, in 1647, had become obnoxious to Cromwell. 
He seems also to have been employed on behalf of Charles I., when that 
infatuated monarch, in 1648, was brought to trial. Mr. Runnington 
thinks that Hale furnished the objections which Charles so pointedly 
applied. When the commonwealth was declared to be the form of gov- 
ernment, the oaths of allegiance and supremacy were abolished, and a new 
oath appointed, called the Engagement, obliging those who complied to be 
true and faithful to the commonwealth of England, without a king, or 
house of lords. Such as refused the oath were declared incapable of hold- 
ing any place, or office of trust. “ Without the engagement,” says Baxter, 
who was its invincible opponent, ‘no man could have the benefit of suing 
another at law ;” a regulation, he drily notices, adapted to keep mena 
little from contention, and to mar the lawyer’s trade. : 

Hale, at this early period of his history, had made progress in those 
“ Pleas of the Crown,” on which his fame-as a lawyer, materially rests, but 
on account of the times, he laid them aside, with the remark, that there 
would be no more use for them till the king should be restored to his right. 
When the duke of Hamilton, the earl of Holland and lords Capel and 
Craven were brought to trial as enemies of the commonwealth, Mr. Hale 
appeared for each of them as counsel. Such was his power of argumenta- 
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tion, in one case, that the attorney-general threatened him for appearing 
against the government. Hale replied that he was pleading in defence of 
those laws which they declared they would maintain; that he was doing 
his duty to his client, and that he was not to be daunted with threatenings. 

In January, 1651, Hale was appointed by the parliament one of the 
committee for considering the reformation of the law, which circumstance 
shows that he had previously taken the engagement. Burnet, and all the 
more moderate writers, seem to have regarded Hale’s compliance as no 
reflection upon his character or principles, but an expression of a purpose 
to live inoffensively under the present administration, as is ordinarily 
required by all governments. In 1651, Mr. Hale ably, though unsuccess- 
fully, defended the young and unfortunate Christopher Love. On all 
occasions, he discharged his professional duties with distinguished learning, 
fidelity and courage. Nor was he satisfied with mere professional exer- 
tions ; he often relieved the necessities of those for whom he was retained, 
and, considering the danger of the time, in a manner no less prudent than 
charitable. ; 

Mr. Hale was created a sergeant at Jaw, January 25, 1653. It was not 
a matter of surprise that he attracted the notice of Cromwell, who “‘ sought 
out men for places, and not places for men.’’ Cromwell’s installation took 
place December 16, 1653. Only one new judge was made, and that was 
Hale. Being reluctant to accept the proffered dignity, and being pressed 
by Cromwell for the reason, he at last stated, that he was not satisfied 
with the lawfulness of his authority. Cromwell replied, that since he had 
possession of the government, he was resolved to keep it, and would not 
be argued out of it; that, nevertheless, it was his desire to rule according 
to the law of the land, for which purpose he had selected him; and that if 
not permitted to govern by red gowns, he would do it by red coats. It is 
probable, that Hale’s reluctancy was partly owing to his unwillingness to 
exchange his thriving and lucrative practice for the toil and uncertainty 
of the judgment-seat. His scruples were, however, overcome, partly by 
the influence of Sir Orlando Bridgman, Sir Geoffrey Palmer, and Drs. 
Henchman and Sheldon. Hale is known to have feit a strong reluctance 
to being engaged in the trial of common felonies; in a measure he over- 
came the difficulty; but with offences against the state he never would 
meddle, believing, that in some instances, the acts themselves might be 
warrantable, and that the putting of men to death on account of them 
would be murder. Ina case where the protector being interested, had 
ordered a jury returned, Hale took occasion to show the illegality of the 
procedure, proving from the statute book, that all juries were to be 
returned by the sheriff or his lawful officer; he likewise dismissed the 
jury without trying the cause. Cromwell angrily told him he was not fit 
to be a judge. Hale answered that it was very true. 

In 1654, Mr. Hale was chosen a member of parliament for Gloucester- 
shire. The honor was entirely unsought, and the most pressing importu- 
nity was necessary to obtain his acceptance of it. There were now two 
parties in the house in vigorous hostility, the one contending for the wild 
schemes of the fifth monarchy men; the other for personal aggrandize- 
ment. Between both Mr. Hale steered a middle course, aiming, as much 
as possible, to make parliamentary movements the hindrance of mischief, 
when the doing of much practical good seemed hopeless. In the midst 
of these anxieties, Mr. Hale was called to mourn the death of his illustrious 
friend, Selden, whom Grotius styled. “ the glory of England.” Hale 
often stated to Baxter, that Selden was a ‘ resolved, serious Christian.” 
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Selden appointed the judge one of his executors. Hale cherished the 
highest regard for his memory, and kept his picture ever near him. 

Cromwell died September 3, 1658. Hale refused the mourning sent to 
him and his servants for the funeral; he also refused the new commission 
which Richard offered him, and resisted every importunity of the judges, 
as well as of otuers, and declared that he could no longer act under such 
authority. In the parliament of 1658, he represented the university of 
Oxford. April 25, 1660, the famous ‘‘ Convention” parliament met. 
Hale appeared among them as one of the members for Gloucestershire ; 
and he bore a steady part in the attempt now triumphantly made for 
restoring the exiled Charles, though he felt an objection to receive him 
back without reasonable restrictions. Burnet remarks, that “ to the king’s 
coming in without conditions may be well imputed all the errors of his 
reign.” But Monk’s policy defeated Hale’s patriotic suggestion. On the 
8th of May, 1660, Charles II. was proclaimed. The king having early 
proposed an act of indemnity, and Hale, being nominated one of the com- 
mittee for the purpose, framed and carried through the bill. It passed the 
commons on the llth of July, 1660. Hale was included’ in the special 
commission appointed for the trial of the regicides. He also was offered 
a seat on the bench. His reluctance to accept the honor was very great. 
His reasons for declining it were, 1. The smallness of-his estate, the great- 
ness of his charge, his debts, the bad influence which it might have on 
his children. 2. His comparative inability to endure travel. 3. The liable- 
ness to have his motives misconstrued, having formerly served under a 
commission from Cromwell. 4. The existing confusion in relation to the 
administration of justice. 5. His own aversion to the incident pomp and 
grandeur, as well as too much pity in capital cases. 7. Danger of the 
loss of his integrity and honesty. Various other reasons were suggested 
by Hale, which show his remarkable probity and Christian feeling. 

On the 7th of November, 1660, Hale received from the hands of Clar- 
endon, then lord chancellor, the commission of lord chief baron of Eng- 
land. Thus the advocate of Strafford, Laud, and Charles ]., who was 
raised to the bench by Cromwell, was not only reimstated by Charles II., 
but compelled by him, against his own will, to accept of the very highest 
judicial trust. This is to be attributed, not to the vacillation of Hale’s 
principles, but to the influence of genuine Christianity. Sir Matthew Hale 
now framed those admirable rules of conduct, which so many have 
applauded, and which so few imitate. They are here quoted. 

“Things necessary to be had continually in remembrance. 1. That in 
the administration of justice, I am intrusted for God, the king, and 
country, and therefore, 2. That it be done uprightly, deliberately, reso- — 
lutely. 3. That [rest not upon my own understanding or strength, but 
implore and rest upon the direction and strength of God. 4. That.in the 
execution of justice I carefully lay aside my own passions, and not give 
way to them, however provoked. 5. That I be wholly intent upon the busi- 
ness I am about, remitting all other cares and: thoughts as unseasonable 
and interruptions. 6. That I suffer not myself to be prepossessed with any 
judgment at all, till the whole business, and both parties be heard. 
7. That I never engage myself in the beginning of any cause, but reserve 
myself unprejudiced till the whole be heard. &. That in business capital, 
though my nature prompt me to pity, yet to consider, that there is also a 
pity due to the country. 9. That I be not too rigid in matters purely con- 
scientious, where all the harm is diversity of judgment. 10. That'I be 
not biased with compassion to the poor, or favor to the rich, in point of 
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justice. 12, Not to be solicitous what men will say or think, so long as I 
keep myself exactly according to the rules of justice. 13. If in criminals 
it be a measuring cast, to incline to mercy and acquittal. 14. In criminals 
that consist merely in words when no more harm ensues, moderation is no 
injustice. 15. In criminals of blood, if the fact be evident, severity is 
justice. 16. To abhor all private solicitations, of what kind soever, and 
by whomsoever, in matters depending. 17. ‘lo charge my servants not to 
interpose in any business whatsoever, not to take more than their known 
fees, not to give any undue precedence to causes, and not to recommend 
counsel. 18. To be short and sparing at meals, that I may be fitter for 
business.” 

Sir Matthew had been hitherto tried by prosperity. He was now visited 
with a threatening sickness. On his recovery, he wrote some Considerations 
on this event. ‘From this dispensation,” he says, ‘‘I find and learn that 
man is a very fragile, unstable, and weak creature. The chiefest occasion 
of my sickness I could visibly impute but to a little wet taken in my’head 
in my journey to London.” “1 hope ever to remember, after it hath 
pleased God to restore me in some measure to my health, never to put 
confidence in my own strength.” ‘I have found experimentally that it is 
of great necessity for men in their health and strength to walk with all 
piety and duty to God; with all watchfulness and sobriety, with all justice, 
honesty, and charity and goodness to men; to work out their salvation 
with fear and trembling ; to secure unto themselves that one thing neces- 
sary, the magnum opus of our lives, the pardon of sins and peace with God.” 
“The thought that the greatest business and concernment of my life was, 
in a great measure, well settled in the time of my health, and in the strength 
and integrity of my body and mind, was more comfortable to me than the best 
cordial.” ‘‘ I experimentally found that sickness is an ill season to begin to 
compose and settle the great concernment of our souls. Believe it, it is 
business enough to be thoroughly sick.” “I have found by experience 
that the greatest perturbations of a sick bed are the sins of the past life ; 
therefore, let every man that means to have his sickness as easy and com- 
fortable as may be, be most careful to avoid all sin in his health.’ “[ 
experimentally learned, that this world is a vain and einpty thing ; and 
that the generality of mankind are strongly and extremely deceived in their 
estimate and valuation of it, and miserably misled in their eager and vio- 
lent prosecution of it.” 

The sterling integrity of Hale may be seen by the following authentic anec- 
dotes. A noble duke called to explain a suit in which he was interested, 
and which was shortly to be tried, in order, as it was alleged, to its being 
better understood when actually heard in court. Hale interrupted him, 
saying that he did not deal fairly to come to his chamber about such affairs, 
for he never received any information of causes but in open court, where 
both parties were to be heard alike. Nor would he suffer the noble duke 
to proceed, ‘ - 

While on the circuit, a gentleman, who had a trial, presented Hale with a 
buck. When the trial commenced, Hale, remembering the name, asked 
whether ‘‘ he was the same person who sent him the venison.” Finding 
that to be the case, he told him, ‘‘ he could not suffer the trial to go on 
until he had paid him for it.” “The gentleman remarked, that he never 
sold his venison, and that he had done nothing to him which he did not do 
to every judge that had gone on the circuit; and his statement was imme- 
diately corroborated. . But Hale remained firm, On an occasion when the 
dean and chapter of Salisbury had a cause to try before him, he directed 
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his servants to pay for the six sugar loaves which, according to custom, 
were presented to him on the circuit by that body. 

March 10, 1664.—Two old women were indicted for bewitching seven 
persons. Sentence of death was pronounced on them by Hale, and the 
penalty was suffered. A belief in witchcraft so prevailed in England as to 
hold in bondage the best of men. Proof is found in the 72d canon made 
by the clerical convocation in 1603, and in the laws enacted against the 
crime itself. Isaac Ambrose, in his Treatise on the New Birth, directs 
persons seeking salvation to inquire, while searching out their sins, whether 
they have not sometimes been guilty of witchcraft. The canon cited is yet 
in force. The laws were not repealed till more than seventy years after 
the time in question. The fact of witchcraft was admitted by Bacon and 
Addison. Dr. Johnson more than inclined to the same side of the ques- 
tion; and Sir William Blackstone quite frowns on opposers. These facts 
are mentioned not to justify Hale, but to show the injustice of singling him 
out as peculiarly guilty. The heavy charges which have been brought 
against the Salem people in this country, governor Winthrop, Cotton Ma- 
ther and others, lie equally against the most learned, eminent and pious of 
mankind. 

The great fire in London happened in 1665. Hale, eager at all times 
to do good, was the first to offer his services for settling the numerous ques- 
tions which grew out of it. The grateful citizens caused his portrait and 
those of his coadjutors to be placed in Guildhall. They presented him 
likewise with a handsome silver watch! In 1667, Hale removed to Acton 
then the residence of Richard Baxter. ‘‘ We sat,” says the latter, ‘“‘ next 
seats together at church many weeks; but neither did he ever speak to 
me, nor I to him. At Jast serjeant Fountain asked me why I did not visit 
the lord chief baron. I told him because I had no reason for it, being a 
stranger to him, and had some against it, viz. that a judge, whose reputa- 
tion was necessary to the ends of his office, should not be brought under 
court suspicion or disgrace, by his familiarity with a person whom the 
interest and diligence of some prelates had rendered so odious (as I knew 
myself to be with such), I durst not be so injurious to him. The serjeant 
answered, It is not meet for him to come first to you; I know why I speak 
it; let me entreat you to go first to him. In obedience to which request I 
did it; and so we entered into neighborly familiarity. I lived then in a 
small house, but it had a pleasant garden and backside, which the honest 
landlord had a desire to sell. The judge had a mind to the house; but he 
would not meddle with it till he got a stranger to me to come, and inquire 
of me, whether I was willing to leave it. I told him, I was not only willing 
but desirous, not for my own ends, but for my landlord’s sake, who must 
need sell it; and so he bought it, and lived in that poor house, till his 
mortal sickness sent him to the place of his interment.” This intimacy 
between Hale and Baxter was doubtless of particular service to the non- 
conformists. Burnet remarks: ‘“ Besides great charities to the non-con- 
formists, who were then, as he thought, too hardly used, Hale took great care 
to cover them all he could from the severities some designed against them ; 
and discouraged those who were inclined to stretch the laws too much 
against them. He lamented the differences that were raised in the church 
very much, and, according to the impartiality of his justice, he blamed 
some things on both sides. He thought many of the non-conformists had 
merited highly in the business of the king’s restoration, and, at least, de- 
served, that terms of conformity should not be made stricter than they were 
before the war. But that which affected him most, was, that, ‘he saw the 
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heats and contentions, which followed upon those different parties and 
interests, did take people off from the indispensable things of religion, and 
slackened the zeal of otherwise good men for the substance of it, so much 
being spent about external and indifferent things.” A proposition was set 
on foot by the lord keeper Bridgman, for a comprehension of the more mod- 
erate dissenters, and a limited indulgence towards such as could not be 
brought within the comprehension. Hale was strongly in favor of this 
proceeding. Dr. Wilkins, an eminent divine of the church of England, 
and afterwards bishop of Chester, also entered warmly into the measure. 
The particulars were put into the form of a bill by Hale. The project, 
however, fell to the ground through the violent opposition which it encoun- 
tered. From that time, Hale became strongly attached to Wilkins. In 
1670, Baxter was imprisoned for six months through the opposition of some 
persons to his faithful preaching. He was released on a writ of habeas 
corpus, very much by the influence of Hale. 

Early in May, 1671, Sir John Keyling, lord chief justice of the king’s 
bench, died. On the 18th of the same month, Hale succeeded him; and still 
pursued the same intrepid and exemplary course. A military captain and 
one of his serjeants, thinking fit to carry military tactics into civil affairs, 
had rescued by means of twenty or thirty soldiers, an individual arrested for 
debt after enlisting. ‘‘ Whatever you military men think,” said Hale to the 
captain, ‘‘ you shall find that you are under the civil jurisdiction; and you 
but knaw a file ; you will break your teeth ere you shall prevail against it.” 
He committed both the culprits to Newgate, and on their subsequent ap- 
pearance before him, he asked, why an information was not exhibited ; 
telling the city counsel, “that if the sheriffs did not prosecute, the court 
would, for it was a matter of great example and ought not to be smothered.” 

Hale assisted in private such students as applied to him; he advised 
them to use their books diligently, and directed their studies. When he 
saw any thing amiss, particularly if he observed a love of finery, he did not 
withhold admonition. It was done, however, in a smiling, pleasant way ; 
usually by observing that ¢hat did not become their profession. The sight 
of students in long periwigs, or attorneys with swords, was known to be 
so offensive to him, as to induce those who loved such things to avoid them 
when they waited upon him, in order to escape reproof. 

His incessant labors began now visibly to impair his constitution. The 
firm and vigorous health he had hitherto enjoyed, and to which his great 
temperance and equanimity had conduced, suddenly gave way. In two 
days, inflammation brought him low; asthma ensued; and that was fol- 
lowed by dropsy. ‘‘ He had death,” says Baxter, ‘in his lapsed counte- 
nance, flesh, and strength, with shortness of breath.’ So enfeebled was he 
all at once, as to be scarce able, though supported by his servants, to walk 
through Westminster Hall. Perceiving that his days were nearly numbered, 
he resolved on retirement from office. As soon as his determination was 
known, he was beset by the importunities of friends, and an almost univer- 
sal clamor, that the event, which seems to have been regarded as a national 
calamity, might, if possible, be averted. At length, on the 20th of February, 
1675-6, weary of waiting, and stimulated by increasing infirmities, he surren- 
dered in person his high office to the king. Charles treated him with the 
‘affability for which he was remarkable; wished him the return of his 
health ; and assured him, that he would still look upon him as one of his 
judges; that he should have recourse to his advice when his health would 
permit ; and, likewise, continue his pension so long as he lived. Charles’s 
bounty made upon the susceptible heart of Hale a deep impression. When 
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the first payment was made, he devoted a great part of it to charitable uses, 
and avowed his design so to employ it in future. The same liberality was 
shown by him on the dismissal of his servants—that is, to all who were not 
domestics. To some he gave considerable presents; to each a friendly 
token. 

No sooner was Hale fully discharged, and all his arrangements com- 
pleted, than he returned home with as much cheerfulness as the want of 
health would allow. He felt emancipated from a state of thraldom. Sir 
Richard Rainsford succeeded him; and when the commission was deliv- 
ered, he was thus addressed by Finch, the lord chancellor: ‘* Onerosum 
succedere bono principi, was the saying of Pliny the younger ; and you will 
find it so too, that are to succeed such a chief-justice, of so indefatigable an 
industry, so invincible a patience, so exemplary an integrity, and so mag- 
nanimous a contempt of worldly things, without which no man can be truly 
great; and to all this a man that was so absolutely a master of the science 
of the law, and even of the most abstruse and hidden parts of it, that one 
may truly say of his knowledge in the law, what Augustine said of Jerome’s 
knowledge in divinity: Quod Hieronymus nescivit, nullus mortalium 
unquam scivit.” 

Sir Matthew now left Acton, and retired to his seat at Alderley, in 
Gloucestershire, “ in likelihood,” observed Baxter, ‘‘ to die there. It is not 
the least of my pleasures,” continues that great man, “ that I have lived some 
years in his more than ordinary love and friendship, and that we are now 
waiting which shall be first in heaven, whither, he saith, he is going with 
full content and acquiescence in the will of a gracious God, and doubts not 
but we shall shortly live together. Oh what a blessed world would this be, 
were but the generality of magistrates such as he!” 

-The change, though to his native air, was unavailing. He retained, 
however, his delight in devotion and study. His closet was still his ele- 
ment, and such was his relish for its pleasures, that when unable to walk, 
he was carried, into it. Instead of counting the Sabbath a weariness, or 
employing it, as many do, in idle or frivolous occupations, he attended with 
pious constancy upon public worship. There he meekly heard the word 
of God ; he received it with pure affection, and brought forth the fruits of 
the Spirit. Afterwards, he watered the good seed, by repeating before his 
family, often with judicious additions, an outline of the truths taught in the 
pulpit ; and then between the evening service and supper-time, secluding 
himself entirely from others, he indulged in meditation, employing his pen 
merely to aid the fixing of his thoughts, and to preserve them the better for 
future reference and domestic instruction. ‘These ‘‘ Sabbath Thoughts” 
were published, though without the consent of Hale. 

About this time, Sir Matthew committed to the press a Treatise on the 
Primitive Origination of Mankind, a section only of a direct and systematic 
attack on Atheism, which he had then completed, ‘and which yet remains 
in manuscript. The first part was intended to prove the creation of the 
world and the truth of the Mosaic history ; the second, the nature of the 
soul and a future state; the third, the attributes of God, both from the 
abstract ideas of him, and the light of nature, the evidence of Providence, 
and the notions of morality, and the voice of conscience ; and the fourth 
part was.concerning the truth and authority of the Scriptures ; with answers 
to objections. The whole treatise was highly approved by bishop Wilkins 
and archbishop Tillotson. nit 

The termination of his lordship’s pilgrimage now rapidly approached ; 
and like one wearied with ‘a long and sorrowful day, he wished for night. 

VOL. X. 16 
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He looked through the mists of mortality, and associated with dying, as 
do the Scriptures, images full of loveliness and peace. While in com- 
parative health, he wrote as follows: “ I will learn, and often return upon 
the consideration of my own mortality ; and look upon my life here as but 
a shadow and a pilgrimage; as a journey to my home, and not as an 
abiding place. I will learn not to make this life, or this world, the subject 
of my chiefest care; but make my everlasting home—eternity—the one 
thing necessary ; the presence of God, to be that which I will mainly pro- 
vide for; to pass the time of my sojourning here in fear; to wait all my 
appointed time till my change come ; to work out my salvation with fear 
and trembling; to make my calling and election sure; and to spend my 
time, employ my parts, and to use my wealth, and to improve my oppor- 
tunities, that | may with comfort give an account of my stewardship, that 
I may be ready for death, and welcome it as the passage to my Master’s 
joy.” 

lis sufferings, oftentimes, were distressingly severe. For more than a 
year before they ceased, he had been obliged by a constant asthma, to sit, 
rather than lie, in his bed. Amid all, however, patience had her perfect 
work. His parish minister, Rev. Evan Griffith, assiduously attended upon 
him; and it was noticed that, in spite of bodily anguish, whenever that 
gentleman offered up prayer, not only was every complaint and groan sup- 
pressed, but with uplifted hands and eyes, Hale proclaimed the fixedness 
and piety of his mind. On being informed by Mr. Griffith, not long before 
his departure, that the communion was to be observed at church, on the 
approaching Sabbath, and that as it was not likely he could be present, it 
should be administered at his own house, the dying saint replied, with the 
reverence and humility which were habitual to him,—‘‘ No; my heavenly 
Father has prepared a feast for me, and | will go to my Father’s house to 
partake of it.” Accordingly he was carried thither, and received the 
sacrament on his knees, with great devotion, which, it may be supposed, 
was the greater, because he apprehended it was to be the ast, and so took 
it as his viaticum and provision for the journey. 

To the latest moment, the use of his reason, a blessing for which he had 
often and earnestly prayed, was mercifully continued to him; and when 
his voice became too feeble for articulation, he gave almost constant signs, 
that his heart, as well as his treasure, was in heaven. hither he was 
translated without a struggle, between two and three o’clock, P. M., Dec. 
25, 1676-7. Christmas-day had been to him, for many years, a season of 
extraordinary devotion; and he had accustomed himself, after attending 
public worship, and receiving the sacrament, to give utterance to his feel- 
ings in verses sacred to the Redeemer. ‘That circumstance rendered the 
event which had now happened more memorable; a source, too, of inno- 
cent pleasure, no doubt, to his friends, that the chants in which he had _ so 
often indulged, were on that day exchanged for angelic songs and the 
Saviour’s presence, | 

Sir Matthew often said, that churches were for the living, and church- 
yards for the dead; and accordingly, a few days before his own exit, he 
went into that at Alderley, and fixed on a spot for interment; where, on 
the 4th of January, his remains were “ safely laid up” till the morning of 
the resurrection, Mr. Griffith preached a sermon on the occasion, which 
was afterwards published. A plain and decent monument was erected to 
his Teraary ; the stone of black marble, and the sides of black and white 
marble. 


Burnet thus delineates lord Hale’s personal appearance: ‘“ The last year 
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of his being in London, he came always on Sundays, when he could go 
abroad, to the chapel of the Rolls, where I then preached. In my life I 
never saw so much gravity, tempered with that sweetness, and set off with 
so much vivacity, as appeared in his looks, and behavior, which disposed 
me to a veneration for him, which I never had for any with whom I was 
not acquainted.” 

Lord Hale was twice married. His first wife was Anne, daughter of 
Sir Henry Moore. By her he had ten children ; the first four died young ; 
the other six lived to be married. He outlived them all, except his eldest 
daughter and his youngest son. He took some of his grandchildren under 
his care (after the death of their parents), and left them his estate. The 
judge’s second wife was Anne Bishop, by whom he had no children. Hale 
bears the highest testimony to her varied excellencies. The male line of 
his family became extinct in 1784, by the death of his great-grandson, 
Matthew Hale, Esq. barrister-at-law. 

Hale’s temper was admirably equal; he was cheerful rather than merry. 
He lived with both his wives in the happiest intercourse. His habits were 
strictly domestic ; fashionable and formal visiting was shunned, that in the 
enjoyment of his beloved privacy, he might cultivate the endearments of 
home. After noticing the death of his youngest child, a little girl about 
four months old, and the lessons the event was adapted and intended to 
teach, he adds, ‘‘I learn my duty of Christian education when my children 
come to any measure of understanding; viz. that they may understand 
their natural condition ; the use of their baptism ; the merits and righteous- 
ness of Christ ; that they may renew their covenant with God, and grow up 
in it, and in his presence ; to keep them from the vanities, levities, follies, 
excesses and pollutions of the times and places wherein they live.” In his 
family, the judge maintained the daily worship of God; and, unless a cler- 
gyman was present, officiated himself. Towards his servants, his gentle- 
ness was habitual ; if offended with them, he allowed no interview till his 
displeasure was abated ; when the merited reproof was administered, he 
made it appear that he was more concerned for the fault committed as be- 
fore God, than for the offence given to himself. Each of his servants 
enjoyed a legacy at his death. One of the number, Robert Gibbon, Esq. 
of the Inner ‘Temple, was among his executors. 

Lord Hale’s diligence was remarkable. Upon time he placed the highest 
possible value, and he redeemed it with great care. He allowed only a 
short season for taking his food (a practice not to be commended) ; he 
rarely conversed about the news; he entered into no correspondence, 
except about necessary business, or matters of learning ; he studiously 
avoided all unnecessary familiarity with distinguished persons; and he 
abstained from public feasts, confining his own entertainments almost ex- 
clusively to the poor. Many of his ‘“‘ Contemplations” were written during 
journeys. He delighted in rural walks; and these, while promoting his 
bodily health, acted beneficially on his mind. He deemed it the honor of 
English gentlemen to employ their time in husbandry. What money he 
could conveniently spare, was laid out in the purchase of land and its 
improvement. 

In respect to the practice of drinking ardent spirits, lord Hale has thus 
given his solemn testimony: ‘ The places of judicature which I have long 
held in this kingdom, have given me opportunity to observe the original 
cause of most of the enormities that have been committed for the space of 
near twenty years; and by a due observation, I have found, that four out 
of five of them have been the issues and product of excessive drinking at - 
taverns, or ale-house meetings.” 
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To his attire, lord Hale seems to have been blamably inattentive ; and 
though the love he once discovered for finery makes it apparent, that even 
his negligence resulted from principle, yet it would have been commend- 
able, had he paid a greater regard to the etiquette of his station. Even 
Baxter, who was thought guilty of a culpable neglect in his external ap- 
pearance, advised Hale to lay aside some things which seemed too homely. 

Baxter thus describes the social character of his illustrious friend : 
“Whenever we were together, he was the spring of our discourse (as 
choosing the subject), and most of it still was of the nature of spirits, and 
the immortality, state, and operations of separated souls. We both were 
conscious of human darkness, and how much of our understandings, quiet 
in such matters, must be fetched from our implicit trust in the goodness 
and promises of God, rather than from a clear, satisfying conception of the 
mode of separated souls’ operations ; and how great use we have herein of 
our faith in Jesus Christ, as he is the undertaker, mediator, the Lord, and 
lover of souls, and the actual possessor of that glory. But yet we thought 
that it greatly concerned us to search, as far as God allowed us, into a 
matter of so great moment; and that even little, and obscure prospects 
into the heavenly state are more excellent than much, and applauded 
knowledge of transitory things. He was much in urging difficulties and 
objections; but you could not tell by them what was his own judgment ; 
for, when he was able to answer them himself, he would draw out another’s 
answer. He was but of a slow speech; and, sometimes, so hesitating, 
that a stranger would have thought him a man of low parts, that knew not 
readily what to say, though ready at other times. ‘The manner of our 
converse was as suitable to my inclination as the matter. I do not remem- 
ber that he and I did interrupt each other in any discourse. His wisdom 
and accustomed patience, caused him still to stay for the end. And though 
my disposition have too much forwardness to speak, I had not so little wit 
and manners, as to interrupt Aim. He seemed to believe the opinion of 
Dr. Willis, and such others, de animis brutorum, as being not spiritual sub- 
stances. But when I sent him a confutation of them, he seemed to acqui- 
esce, and, as far as I could judge, did change his mind. As to his judg- 
ment about religion, our discourse was very sparing about controversies ; 
he thought not fit to begin with me about them nor I with him. He told 
me, once, how God brought him toa fixed honor and observance of the 
Lord’s day; that when he was young, being in the West, the sickness, or 
death, of some relation at London, made some matter of estate to become 
his concernment, which required his hastening to London from the West ; 
and he was commanded to travel on the Lord’s day; but I cannot well 
remember how many cross accidents befel him in his journey; one horse 
fell Jame, another died, and much more; which struck him with such a 
sense of divine rebuke as he never forgot. When I parted with him, I 
doubted which of us would be first at heaven; but he is gone before, and I 
am at the door, and somewhat the willinger to go, when I think such souls 
as his are there.” . 

Towards the needy, Hale was very compassionate. He invited his poor- 
est neighbors to dinner, making them sit at his own table; and to those 
whom sickness prevented attending, he sent a supply.. Such common beg- 
gars as could work, he paid liberally to gather stones, and then used his 
own carts to carry them for reparation of the highways. When his horses 
became aged and infirm, instead of selling them, they were turned loose 
upon his grounds; seldom used, and then at easy work, such as going to 
market, and the like. Information having reached him that his shepherd 
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was about to kill or lose a dog of his own because blind, he sent for the 
animal, and while life lasted, had it fed. Never was his anger seen to be 
so much excited, as towards one of his’servants, who had negligently 
starved a bird to death, for want of food. 

Lord Hale’s remarks on the observance of the Sabbath, deserve to be 
quoted: ‘I have been near fifty years a man as much conversant in busi- 
ness, and that of moment and importance, as most men, and I will assure 
you I was never under any inclination to fanaticism, enthusiasm, or super- 
stition. In all this time, I have most industriously observed in myself and 
my concerns, these three things :— 

** 1. That whensoever I have undertaken any secular business on the 
Lord’s day (which was not absolutely and indispensably necessary), that 
business never prospered or succeeded well with me. Nay, if I had set 
myself that day but to forecast or design any temporal business to be done, 
or performed afterwards, though such forecasts were just and honest in 
themselves, and had as fair a prospect as could be expected, yet I have 
been always disappointed in the effecting of it, or in the success of it. So 
that it grew almost proverbial with me, when any importuned me to any 
secular business that day, to answer them, that if they expected to succeed 
amiss, then they might desire my undertaking it on that day; and this 
was so certain an observation of me, that I feared to ¢hink of any secular 
business that day, because the resolutions then taken, would be disap- 
pointed or unsuccessful. 2. That always the more closely I applied myself 
to the duties of the Lord’s day, the more happy and successful were my 
businesses, and employments, of the week following. So that I could, from 
the loose or strict observance of that day, take a just prospect, and true 
calculation of my temporal successes in the ensuing week. 3. Though 
my hands and mind have been as full of secular business, both before, and 
since I was a judge, as, it may be, any man’s in England, yet I never 
wanted time, in my six days, to ripen and fit myself for the businesses and 
employments [ had to do, though I borrowed not one minute from the 
Lord’s day to prepare for it, by study or otherwise. But, on the other 
hand, if I had at any time borrowed from this day any time for my secular 
employments, I found that it did further me less than if I had let it alone ; 
and therefore, when some years’ experience, upon a'most attentive and 
vigilant observation, had given me this instruction, I grew peremptorily 
resolved never in this kind to make a breach on the Lord’s day, which I 
have strictly observed for above thirty years. This relation is most cer- 
tainly and experimentally true, and hath been declared by me to hundreds 
of persons, and now I declare it to you.” : 

The following passage illustrates the piety of Hale: ‘‘ My intensest love 
to God is my duty. I cannot exceed my proportion ; it is my wisdom, for 
I fix my heart upon that which is more than worthy of my love. It is my 
happiness ; for | am joined to that which is my chiefest good. The best 
of creatures is too narrow for the compass of my love. There is not fullness 
enough in it to answer my desire; it is too short and temporary. It will 
die when my soul, and the motions of it, will live, and so again want that 
on which to fix. But in my love to Gop, I shall find an overflowing fullness, 
that will fill up the most capacious and intensest gaspings and outgoings 
of my love—a fullness that will continue to all eternity—a fullness that 
will satisfy my soul, and yet increase my love. New and higher discoveries 
will eternally be let in unto me, which my soul shall everlastingly pursue, 
and in pursuing, enjoy with delight and blessedness.” 
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Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 
[Concluded from page 62.] 


Menvon was the second incorporated town in the county of Worcester. The act cf 
incorporation bears date May 15, 1667. The natives called it Quevanshipauge. The pre- 
cise time when the church was formed, and the first minister was settled, is not known. 
Ancient records are very deficient ; and the first settlers were greatly depressed by the 
Indians, especially in king Philip’s war in 1675. This is the time, when Hubbard and 
Hutchinson mention, that the Indians assailed and killed a number of the inhabitants ; 
Mr. Eaton left the town then, and never returned. Tradition says he was the first min- 
ister, and continued there eight years. This fixes his settlement in the year 1667, and it 
is altogether probable, that the church was embodied at as early a period as that, if not 
before Mr. Emerson’s settlement. Mr. Rawson was the second minister, and was 
ordained in 1680, when there were but about twenty families in the town. He continued 
in the ministry nearly thirty-five years, and died Feb. 6, 1715, aged 56. He was in high 
estimation for his talents, his diligence, perseverance, piety and benevolence. Finding 
himself in the neighborhood of Indians, he studied their language, with a view to benefit 
them. He usually preached the third exercise on the Sabbath to the Indians in the 
vicinity. He was viewed as an humble Christian; ascribed all the glory of salvation to 
the sovereign grace of God in the Redeemer. He died in Christian triumph. He pub- 
lished an election sermon in 1709. He was succeeded in the pastoral office by Mr. 
Dorr in a little more than a2 year, and continued in the ministry more than half a century, 
and almost completed fourscore years of age. Mr. Willard was successor of Mr. Dorr in 
a little more than a year, and continued thirteen years, and was dismissed in Dec. 1782. 
He was installed in 1785, at Boxborough, where he continued nearly forty-three years— 
died 1828, at the advanced age of 86. Mr. Alexander was installed in 1786, and dismissed 
1802. He had previously been settled at New Marlborough, where he continued about 
sixteen months. After he left Mendon, he repaired to the State of New York, and in 
Fairfield, he attempted to establish a college ; erected buildings, which are now occupied 
for a medical school. He then took the charge of an academy at Onondaga Hollow, 
where he spent the remainder of his days. He died April 12, 1828. A man of talents, 
and a good classical scholar. A number of hi: publications are before the public. An 
Essay on the Deity of Jesus Christ, with Stricture¢on Emlyn, an English writer, 1791— 
A Translation of Virgil—A Latin Grammar, 1794—An English Grammar,—besides several 
occasional sermons. In about three years Mr. Smith was installed pastor of both the 
churches in that town, which united in his settlement; the time was specified which he 
was to preach in each meeting-house. The Second church had been destitute of a pastor 
nearly forty-four years. Mr.’ Smith had previously been settled at Rowe, where he 
returned after he was dismissed at Mendon, and was re-installed at Rowe. When his 
successor, Mr. Doggett, was settled at Mendon, he was ordained over the Central society, 
and his labors confined to that society. He continued just sixteen years, and now 
resides at Raynham. Mr..Ballou, a Universalist, is his successor, and was ordained in 
May, 1832. 

2. The South society in Mendon was incorporated in 1766... The society commenced 
building a meeting-house, which was soon completed ; and in 1768 the Second church 
was embodied, and Mr. Balch ordained the pastor, and continued about four years, and 
then left theyehurch and society, March 27, 1772. He was installed at Barrington, N. H. 
Aug. 25, 1784,—and there continued until bis death, May 4, 1815, aged 73. Mr. Barker 
was ordained the pastor about 1825, and continued to preach to them about five years. 
He had long been an invalid. He continued in the place several years, and occasionally 
preached. The remainder of the society have now united with the manufacturing estab- 
lishment, in that vicinity, erected a meeting-house on the margin of Blackstone river, 
called Millville, and Mr. Cushman was ordained the pastor, June 23, 1836, : 

3. The North Congregational church in Mendon seceded from the first, with a view 
to enjoy Evangelical preaching, and erected a meeting-house in 1830, and in the autumn 
dedicated it to the service of Jehovah. Nov. 9, 1831, Mr. Perry was ordained the first 
pastor. When the church was embodied, there were twenty-eight members ; and when 
Mr. Perry left them, in May, 1835, there were more than sixty. Mr. Perry conceived it 
to be his duty to become a missionary to the heathen; he and his companion being 
desirous to spend their days in this great work. He took his dismission on the 13th of 
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7 
May, 1835, and sailed on the 16th from Boston, with his wife, and several others in com- 
pany, destined to different parts of Asia. Mr. Perry studied divinity at New Haven. 
Mr. Edwards, near the close of the year 1836, was invested with the pastoral charge of 
the flock left destitute by Mr. Perry’s resignation. Mr. E. studied divinity with Dr. Ide 
of Medway. Mr. E. bad previously resided in Boston, and is a native of England. 
Waterford village, in Mendon; C. P. Grosvenor was ordained in July, 1834. 


Mixusury was taken from Sutton, incorporated as a parish in October, 1743, called 
the Second parish, and was not incorporated as a town until 1813. The first meeting- 
house was built in 1743, but the church was not embodied till Sept. 10,1747. Mr. Well- 
man was ordained the first pastor, Oct. 7th, following, and sustained the pastoral office 
till July 22, 1760. On the 29th of September, 1768, he was installed at Cornish, N. H. 
the first pastor of that church, where he continued seventeen years, and was dismissed, 
and lived to the advanced age of 85. Mr. Chaplin was his successor, in 1764, and 
remained the pastor till 1792. He resided a number of years in the place after his dis- 
mission; but finding bimself enfeebled with age and infirmities, he removed to Hardwick, 
and closed his life in the family of Rev. Mr. Holt, who married his daughter, Dec. 13, 
1822, aged 89. The two first ministers’ ages united, make 174 years. Mr. Chaplin was 
a man of strong mental powers, a good textuary, a fair reasoner, and possessed no jncon- 
siderable share of originality in his colloquial powers and style of writing. He has left 
several publications of a controversial character, and a volume on the Sacraments. In 
about two years and a half Mr. Goffe was invested with the pastoral office, in which he 
continued thirty-six years, and was dismissed. Since his dismission, he has lived in 
Boston several years, but recently has returned to his former abode in Millbury. Mr. 
Herrick was ordained the day following Mr. Goffe’s dismission. None of Mr. Herrick’s 
predecessors have died in the ministry there. He is the first that died in the ministry at 
Millbury. Mr. Hervick, at the age of 15, was placed in a store at Keene; and while 
there, became. a subject of renewing grace. Desirous to be useful in the cause of the 
Redeemer, he resolved, as soon as circumstances would allow, to prepare himself for the 
gospel ministry. He went through the collegiate and theological course of study at 
Dartmouth and Andover. His close application to his studies. impaired his health; so 
that when he entered upon the duties of the ministerial office, his’ health was enfeebled. 
His efforts to be useful) eventually brought on a hemorrhage of the lungs, which terminated. 
inaconsumption. Mr. Herrick’s talents were respectable and useful, rather than bril- 
Jiant; a sound judgment, discriminating mind, clear conceptions, combining prudence 
and practical wisdom. His preaching was plain, solemn, impressive, affectionate, and 
edifying. ‘He constantly appeared to fee! his responsibility as an ambassador of the 
Prince of Peace ; and to live under a realizing sense of the all-seeing eye of Omniscience, 
and the all-governing providence of God. He felt a too lively interest in the salvation of 
souls, and the honor of his Master, to i.Julge in indolence, or relax in diligence and 
perseverance, while employed in his Master’s service. Though feeble, he preached 
through the month of December, which he and his people felt, at the time, as closing the 
ecene of his public labors. From that time he was confined mostly to his room, though 
able to converse and edify his friends and people. In the sick chamber he illustrated the 
passive virtues, patience, resignation, Christian fortitude, awd all the Christian graces 
which adorn religion. His meekness and humility, his faith and hope, his trust and con- 
fidence in God and the Redeemer, were such as to convince all of the reality of his deep 
piety, and the preparation he had made to render his account of his stewardship unto 
God. He was cheerful and happy with his friends, for the presence of Christ disarmed 
death of its sting, and the grave of its horrors. To one of his clerical friends he remarked, 
* To me, there is nothing gloomy or terrible in death. The thought of laying this poor 
feeble body away in the grave, where it will rest until the morning of the resurrection, 
where it will be rebuilt after the likeness ef Christ’s glorious body, is a pleasing thought 
to me. I often think of the words of the Psalmist, I shall be satisfied when I awake in 

‘thy likeness. 1 long to awake in the likeness of Christ, that I may be entirely freed from 
sin and wade perfectly holy.” Thus departed this humble servant of Jesus. 

Another church was organized in the place in the Presbyterian form, about) 1827, and 
Mr. Campbell, from Maine, was ordained Jan. 13, 1830, and resigned the pastoral office, 
July, 1833. Mr. Learned was ordained in 1884, and was dismissed in Oct. 1835. Mr, 
L. is now professor of biblical literature in the Troy, N. Y. theological school. This 
society is vacant. Mr. Buckingham studied divinity at New Haven. 


Mixrorb was originally the north part of Mendon, and in 1741 was set off as a parish. 
The church was embodied, April 15, the same year, consisting of twenty-six male mem- 
bers. It was incorporated with the privileges of a town, April 11, 1780. Mr. Frost, the 
first minister, was ordained Dec. 21, 1743. He sustained the pastoral office more than 
forty-eight years, and died at the age of 72, A man of good repute among his brethren, 
aud useful in his day. He instructed a number of young men in their preparatory studies 
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for college, and educated ‘one of his sons for the ministry, who was licensed to preach, 
but never had a pastoral charge ; and after a few years entered into civil life, and became 
a magistrate in the place. During Mr. Frost’s ministry, a part of his society seceded, 
and a Mr. Hovey preached to the disaffected part, and was ordained over them; but he 
tarried but a few years, and Jeft them. They kept up meetings for a while, and even- 
tually united with the society to which they formerly belonged, After the death of Mr. 
Frost, in March, 1792, it was more than nine years before Mr. Long, who studied divinity 
with Dr. Harris of Dunbarton, N. H., succeeded to the pastoral offi¢e ; he has retained 
it about thirty-six years, and things still remain prosperous. 


NEw BRAINTREE was a grant made to several officers and soldiers in the ancient 
.town of Braintree, for services rendered, and was incorporated Jan. 31, 1751. The 
church was organized April 18, 1754, and Mr. Ruggles was installed on the same day. 
He had been ordained over the Second society in. Middleborough, where he continued 
several years. He sustained the pastoral office until May 12, 1782, when he suddenly 
died of an apoplexy, in the 82d year of his age, and sixty-second of his ministry. His 
age and infirmities several years before his decease rendered it necessary that he should 
have some assistance in the discharge of ministerial daties. Mr. Foster was ordained 
colleague pastor about three years and a half before his venerable colleague died; and 
continued in the pastoral office about seventeen years, and died at the age of 44. In 
1790, Mr. Foster preached the election sermon. He was respectable for his mental 
powers, and literary attainments. Mr. Fiske has sustained the pastoral office more than 
forty years. 


NorrHsorovuGH was set off from the north part of Westborough as a parish, Oct. 20, 
1744; incorporated as a townin Jan, 24, 1766. The church was embodied May 21, 
1746, and on the same day Mr. Martin Was ordained the first pastor. Mr. Martin was 
son of Capt. Edward Martin of Boston, where he spent his youthful days, under the care 
of a pious mother who was left a widow, when her sen was young. After he left college, 
his attention was devoted to secular pursuits, and was for some time an inhabitant of 
Harvard. When arrived at the age of forty, he turned his attention to the study of 
divinity, and became an able and faithful minister. He shared largely in the affection 
and confidence of his people, was honored in his life, and much lamented at his death. 
He died at the age of 61. Mr. Whitney succeeded him in the pastoral office‘in six 
months, and sustained the pastoral relation more than forty-eight years. He was son 
of Rev. Mr. Whitney of Petersham. Social, hospitable and benevolent in his feelings ; 
punctual in his engayements ; attentive to his people, in whose happiness he took a lively 
interest, and was happy ia his connection with them. He was suddenly arrested by death 
on the 29th of Feb. 1816; as he was entering the threshold of his own house, he sud- 
denly fell and died, in the 72d year of his age. He had ten children, who lived to adult 
years. He has left the following publications—History of Worcester County, 1792— 
Three discourses delivered on the 4th of July at different times—Half century sermon, 
June 1, 1796—Ordination of his son at Quincy, Feb. 5, 1800—Funeral of Mrs, Sumner at 
Shrewsbury. Mr. Allen, his successor, was ordained Oct. 30, 1816, and still remains the 
pastor of the First church. From the settlement of Mr. Martin, in 1746, a period of more 
than ninety years, that society has not been destitute of a pastor except about fourteen 
months. The first candidate employed at each time, when the society was without a 
minister, was settled. 

In 1832, a number of the members of the church and others seceded, embodied a 
church, and erected a mecting-house; and Mr. Fay, son of Dr. Fay of Charlestown, 
was ordained the first minister, where his venerable grandfather was a deacon. He con- 
tinued to sustain the pastoral office unti] 1836, when he was appointed an agent for the 
American Tract Societys He was dismissed: by the council, who had assembled to ordain 
Mr. Emerson, bis successor, Oct. 19,1836. Mr. Fay and Mr. Emerson studied theology 
at Andover. Mr. Fay is now settled at Barre. 


NorTHBRIDGE was principally taken from Uxbridge, and was incorporated July 14, 
1772. The church was organized June 6, 1782. Dr. Crane was ordained the first pastor 
of the church, June, 1783. He continued his faithful and successful labors nearly forty- 
nine years; resigned in March, 1832. He studied divinity with Mr. Judson of Taunton, 
and Dr. Emmons. The church, when he was settled, consisted of eight members. The 
society was then small, and for a number of years was sustained by sixteen men;- but 
the church and society were blest under the preaching of their venerable pastor, who is 
more than eighty years of age. Four special revivals, which added nearly 160 members, 
cheered the heart of the pastor; and he has had the satisfaction to see that his society 
remains steadfast in the faith, amidst all the revolutions which have convulsed society. 
Mr. Fletcher assumed the pastoral charge the day the venerable pastor took his dismission. 
He continued two years, and was dismissed. He has since been deposed. Mr. Furbush 
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succeeded to the pastoral office in less than three months, and remains the pastor of the 
church. He had previously been settled at Marlborough. Mr. Fletcher and Mr. Fur- 
bush studied divinity at Andover. The society, in 1835, erected a new meeting: house, 
harmoniously, and in good style. 

Second church, called the Village church, is composed principally of a manufacturing 
establishment in the south part of the town. Thirty-one members of theFirst church 
went off as a colony, and the church was organized July 31, 1834. Mr. Burditt is the 
first and present pastor. He had been settled at East Greenwich in Rhode Island, 
and likewise pastor of the Orthodox church at Berlin. 


Norru Brooxrrep was originally the second parish in Brookfield ; incorporated as 
a parish March 29, 1750; and asa town in 1802. The church was organized May 28, 
1752; and Dr. Fobes, the first minister, was crdained in June, 1752. He continued to 
discharge the pastoral duties nearly twenty-three years ; when some suspicions arose re- 
specting his political views, end though not well grounded, he requested a dismission, 
which took place in March, 1776. He was installed at Gloucester the June following, 
where he lived to the age uf 77. He died Dec. 15, 1804. He entered Harvard college 
in 1744, before he arrived to the age of eighteen, and in the month of July, the subsequent 
year, he was demanded as a soldier to defend his country against the incursions of the hos- 
tile French and Indians. In this service he continued for a considerable time, until by the 
solicitations of his friends, he was honorably discharged ; returned and resumed his studies 
with increased ardor and assiduity. This interruption in his collegiate course, postponed 
his graduation three years. Inured to hardships, he was again called to the tented field 
in 1758 and 1759, as chaplain in one of the regiments that were defending their country 
in the French war. His spirit of enterprise, firmness and perseverance, was well known 
to the community. The Board of Commissioners selected him in 1762, and sent hima 
missionary to the Oneicdas, one of the six nations of Indians, in company with,Mr. Rice ; 
on which mission he cheerfully went, and planted the first Indian church at Onequagie, 
on the Susquehannah river. There he established two schools, one for the children, and 
one for the adults. When he returned, he brought back four Indian youth, whom he 
was careful to have prepared to be useful, and then sent them back; also a white lad, 
who lived among them in savage habits, and had him prepared to obtain a collegiate 
education at Dartmouth college, where he graduated ; and then returned civilized, a use- 
ful man, and employed as an agent to congress during the revolutionary war. Dr. Fobes’s 
mind was penetrating, well balanced, and few men, in his day, accomplished more than 
he did. He was a bold soldier for his country, and for Immanuel. He has left a number 
of publications. A Family Book—Thanksgiving sermon on the conquest ef.Canada, 1761 
—Artillery Election, 177i1—An account of Rev. Mr. Eaton, and his funeral sermon; 1772 
—A sermon on repairing his meeting-house in 1792—Death of Col. Lowe, 1796. Mr. 
Appleton, in about eight months, was ordained his successor, and continued nearly nineteen 
years, and was cut off in the midst of his days and usefulness. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Snell, who has retained the pastoral office more than thirty-eight years. 


OAKHAM was ‘taken from the west part of Rutland, and incorporated June 7, 1762. 
The church organized in the Presbyterian form, Aug. 28, 1767, and Mr. Strickland was 
ordained the first pastorin April, 1768, He was, in little more than five years, dismissed 
and removed to West Nottingham, N. H. where he was installed, and continued a number 
of years, and then removed to’Turner, Maine ; he was again settled in the Presbyterian 
mode. The church in Oakham, immediately after the dismission of Mr. Strickland, new 
modelled their ecclesiastical polity, and adopted the Congregational form of government. 
They were destitute of a pastor thirteen years, before Mr. Tomlinson was invested with 
the pastoral office, which he sustained more than half a century, laboring under some 
infirmities, incidental to advanced life. In 1829, Mr. Hixon was ordained colleaoue 
pastor with this aged servant of the Lord, who was as a father to his younger brother. 
Mr. Hixon continued in the ministry litte more than three years, and resigned in conse- 
quence of feeble health. He studied divinity with Dr. Ide of Medway, his native place 
where he retired when he left Oakham, and still remains unable to discharge ministerial 
duties. When Mr. Tomlinson had been the good shepherd of the flock thirty-eight 
years, in 1828, they were exiled from the house of worship, which was endeared to them 
by many tender recollections. Every member of the church, with a part of the society 
retired with their venerable pastor to a private house, where they worshipped the God 
of their fathers five years. While they continued destitute of a convenient house for 
the worship of God, Mr. Kimball was installed colleague pastor Dec. 25, 1832, the 
day Mr. Hixon was dismissed. Mr. Kimball had previously been settled at Townsend 
Vt. and after leaving there was some time employed a city missionary in Boston. The 
two societies in Oakham, by mutual agreement, for several years past, worship together 
under the instruction of Mr. Kimball, in the town-house. : 
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Oxrorp, in 1682, was granted by the General Court of Massachusetts to Joseph 
Dudley, William Stoughton, Major Robert Thompson, and. their associates ; being eight 
miles square, situated in what was called the WVipmuck country. Soon after the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantz, the proprietors brought over to America thirty families of 
French Protestants. They were induced to leave France to escape from the persecu- 
tion cf the Catholics. These French families were employed to commence a settlement 
on the east part of that grant of land, about 1686. They had a minister of their own by 
the name of Daniel Boudet. They continued about ten years, being exposed to the 
incursions of their savage neighbors; harassed and annoyed to such a degree, that in 
1696 they abandoned their settlement and fled to Boston, and never returned to resume 
their settlement. It cannot be expected that they made great improvements, under all 
their embarrassments, though they had fortifications and a corn-mill erected, and there 
still remains some vestiges of their industry and improvements. After the English com- 
menced the settlement, but tardy progress was made, as the inhabitants were in perpetual 
fear from the savage foe. The town was not incorporated until 1713. The churé¢h was 
embodied Jan. 18,1721. In March of, the same year, Mr. Campbell was ordained the 
first minister; and he continued in the able, faithful, and acceptable discharge of the 
pastoral duties more than forty years, until he was arrested by death in 1761, aged 71. 
He was born in Scotland, and educated at Edinburgh, and was considered a man of 
respectable talents, and well cultivated. He had one son that devoted himself to the 
ministry. Mr. Bowman, in about three years, was installed his successor—and continued 
in the ministry at Oxford nearly eighteen years, and resigned, and was again installed at 
Bernardston in 1784, where he continued to Jabor in peace and harmony a number of 
years. Previous to his settlement at Oxford, he had been ordained in Boston a mission- 
ary to the Mohawk Indians. He proceeded to Onequage on the Susquehannah, in 
Oct. 1762, and returned the last of the following May; war immediately ensued among 
the Indians, and he never returned. He was succeeded by Mr. Dudley, after the lapse 
of nearly nine years, and sustained the pastoral office nearly eight years, and resigned in 
consequence of feeble health, and survived nearly four years. Mr. Moulton was his 
successor after six years, and continued eight years and was dismissed, and afterward 
installed at Whitesborough, N. Y. Probably he resigned the pastoral office there, as 
he died at Ashford in that State, 1827, at the age of 52. Mr. Batcheller, in less than 
three years, succeeded to the pastoral office, in which he continued a little more than 
six years, when he was called by his Lord-and Master to an account of his stewardship, 
at the age of 41. Mr. Newhall, in little more than a year after Mr. Batcheller’s decease, 
was ordained pastor, and continued in the ministry between eight and nine years, and 
resigned in June 1832, and was installed at Lincoln in Jan. 1833, where he-continues to 
labor in word and doctrine. He studied divinity at Andover. Mr, Robbins succeeded 
Mr. Newhall in about six months, and continued between two and three years, and was 
dismissed. He studied divinity at Andover, and had been employed several years as an 
instructor in Transylvania University, Kentucky. Mr. Bardwell, who had been one of the 
American missionaries at Bombay, was settled at Holden several years, and then general 
agent for the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, was installed pastor 
of the church in Oxford, June 9, 1836, though he still continues his agency. Five min- 
isters have been invested with the pastoral office of the church of Oxford since the com- 
mencement of 1804. Mr. Bardwell studied divinity at Andover. 


Paxton was taken from Leicester and Rutland, and was incorporated Feb..12, 1765. 
The church was embodied Sept. 3, 1767. Mr. Biglow, the first minister, was ordained in 
1767, and while he continued in the ministry, he was held in high estimation ; when just 
two years had elapsed, he died. [In little more than one year Mr. Thayer was ordained 
pastor of the church in March, 1770, and sustained the pastoral office between eleven 
and twelve years. He lived there when the revolutionary war commenced, and suspicions 
were current respecting him, that his views and feelings were more monarchical than 
were those of his parishiuners; whether in reality or not, he became unpopular, and it 
resulted in his dismission. He removed to Holliston, and spent his days. In introducing 
Mr. Foster, the society became divided; the dissatisfied part separated, and formed a 
new church and society; but were too small to sustain a minister. Mr. Foster was 
ordained in 1785, and continued the minister about three years and a half, and was dis- 
missed. He was afterwards installed at Taunton, where he remained several years. A 
number of attempts were made to unite the two churches and societies, and the object 
was effected in May, 1793; arid in Nov. 1794, Mr. Grosvenor was installed. He had 
been previously settled at Grafton, where he remained in the ministry between thirteen 
and fourteen years. Finding himself for some time in feeble health, and unable to dis- 
charge the public duties devolving on him, he resigned the pastoral. office. Under Mr. 
Grosvenor’s ministry for several years the two united societies appeared harmonious and 
happy ;_ but about the commencement of the present century restless spirit was visible ; 
when Mr. Grosyenor’s health was enfeebled, he resigned the sacred charge. (Vide 
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Grarron.) The society remained destitute more than five years, and Mr. Conant was 
invested with the pastoral office. He continued more than twenty years, but diasatisfac- 
tion at times appeared, and resulted in a withdrawment of the pecuniary obligation on the 
part of the people, though his dismission was not ratified by an ecclesiastical council 
until one was called to ordain Mr. Winch his successor in Sept. 1832, Mr. Winch con- 
tinued just two years, and resigned. He studied divinity at Andover, and now resides 
with his family at Princeton, and occasionally preaches. Mr. Farnsworth, the present 
minister, was installed in April, 1835. His four immediate predecessors were dismissed. 
He had been a number of years minister in Orford, N. H. and several years an agent for 
the American Education Society in Massachusetts. He studied divinity at Cambridge. 


PererRsHAM was an original grant, possessed by the Indians. It was then called 
Nichewaug ; but not incorporated until April 20,1754. The church was organized, and 
Mr. Whitney, the first pastor, was ordained Dec. 1738. He continued in the ministry 
till May, 1775, and died Sept. 8, 1779, aged 66. Mr. Reed succeeded Mr. Whitney, 
after the church had been destitute of a pastor five years and a half, and he continued 
nearly twenty years and was dismissed. He survived about seven years and a half, and 
died at the age of 55.~ Mr. Foster was invested with the pastoral office about eighteen 
months after Mr. Reed’s dismission, and continued nearly seventeen years, and was 
dismissed. Mr. Foster was succeeded in about one year and a half by Mr. Wilson, who 
had been settled in Brooklyn, Ct. from 1813 to 1817, and became a Unitarian, was dis- 
missed, and was installed at Petersham in June, 1819, continued a few years, and was 
dismissed. He had been a preceptor of Leicester Academy. Mr. Noyes, who had been 
settled in Brooktield, was installed in Oct. 1834, and still continues in the ministry in 
that place. The Second church was organized in Petersham previous to the settlement 
of Mr. Wolcott, which took place in Oct. 1830; he was dismissed in 1833, and Mr. 
Tracy, who studied divinity at Andover, his successor, was installed in June, 1834. In 
1832 he had been installed at North Adams. Jn a small village, situated in the south 
part of Petersham, and the north part of Hardwick, and on the borders of Dana, which 
has long been a waste place in Zion, a small church has recently been organized, and on 
the 11th of Jan, 1837, Mr. Dewey was ordained pastor, with a good prospect of building 
up a respectable society. 


PHILLIPSTON was originally a part of Templeton; and set off as a separate parish in 
1774; but not incorporated until Oct. 20, 1786, by the name of Gerry; but has since 
been changed to Phillipston. The church was organized, and Mr. Tucker, the first 
minister, ordained in Nov. 1785. He continued in the ministry at Phillipston until Feb. 
1799. He removed to Heath, and still survives in advanced life. His successor was 
Mr. Bascom, who was ordained in 1800; remained the pastor more than nineteen years, 
and was dismissed. He was afterwards installed at Ashby, since dismissed ; and of late 
has been preaching to a Unitarian society in Savannah. Mr. Chickering was installed 
his successor July 10, 1822, and sustained the pastoral office thirteen years ; and in con- 
sequence of ill health resigned. He still resides in the place. Directly after he was 
licensed to preach, he went to Nova Scotia, to supply a society that had written to Drs. 
Morse and Eliot to send them a candidate. - After he returned, he was settled at 
Woburn, where he continued a number of years, and was dismissed. The present pastor 
of the church of Phillipston is Mr. Lovell, who was installed in December after Mr. 
Chickering’s resignation. He had been the minister of Vergennes, Vt. from Oct. 1817, 
to Nov. 1835. He studied theology at Andover. ; 


- Princeton was originally a part of Rutland, and was incorporated Oct. 20, 1759, 
when there were about twenty families; and received the name by which it has’ since 
been known, in honor of the Rev. Thomas Prince, then a large proprietor in the land, 
and one of the ministers in the Old South church in Boston. The church was organized 
Aug. 12, 1764. Mr. Faller, the first pastor, was ordained in Sept. 1767. He continued 
about eight years and a half. He educated three sons that were lawyers. The one that 
bore bis name died at Groton in the autumn of 1835,- with the cholera; he had been a 
representative to congress. More than ten years had elapsed, and Mr. Crafts succeeded 
to the pastoral office. In about three years after he assumed the responsibility of the 
ministry, his health failed him ; after which he continued about two years in that state, 
unable to discharge ministerial duties; the pastoral relation was amicably dissolved at his 
request. He was installed pastor of the Second church in Middleborough in 1801, and 
continued to sustain the pastoral office till his death in Feb. 1819. He has a son pastor 
of the First church in East Bridgewater. Mr. Russell, after the church was destitute of 
a pastor five years, was ordained. He continued five years and a half, and resigned the 
pastoral office; and entered upon the mercantile busigess in the city of Troy, INE 2 
where he continues a merchant. Dr. Murdock was at cuetebise in about ten months, 
and continued litle more than thirteen years, and resigned, in order to accept the 
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appointment of a professorship in the university of Vermont, where he continued several 
years; and was inaugurated a professor in Andover Theological Seminary, where he 
continued for some years. He now resides in New Haven, Ct. In introducing Mr. Clarke, 
his successor, the principal part of the church were dissatisfied with Mr. Clarke’s reli- 
gious views, seceded and formed a new society, and erected a house for worship. Mr. 
Clarke continued sixteen years, and resigned, and was soon after installed over the Uni- 
tarian society in Uxbridge. Mr. Phillips took the charge of the Orthodox society in 
1820. At that time the church consisted of about one hundred members—during his 
ministry one hundred and thirty were added to the church. {n 1835, some overtures 
were made for uniting the two societies. The society which Mr. Clarke left, had em- 
ployed for some time an Orthodox candidate. Mr. Phillips was invited to preach in the 
meeting-house which had been occupied by Mr. Clarke. He accepted the invitation ; 
but these incipient measures did not impart universal satisfaction. His own society did 
not all follow him. He resigned the pastoral office in Oct. 1835. The two churches and 
societies have united, and have harmoniously settled over them, jointly, Mr. Demond in 
Oct. 1836. He had previously been settled in Newbury, Lincoin and Holliston. None 
of his six predecessors have died in the town; but all have been dismissed either in old 
age, orin the midst of life aud usefulness. Mr. Phillips and Mr. Demond studied theology 
at Andever. 


Royauston. The territory which composes Royalston, was granted to a number of 
individuals in 1752, and was known by the naine of Royalshire ; but when incorporated, 
Feb. 16, 1765, it took the mame Royalston ; and on the 13th of Oct. 1766, the church 
was organized. On the 19th of Oct. 1768, Mr. Lee was ordained their first pastor. He 
continued an able and faithful minister more than fifty years. His life was a continued 
exhibition of the Christian character. He was much esteemed and respected by his 
church, society, his ministerial brethren, and all his acquaintance. Near the close of his 
life, he being himself infirm in body, the society, in perfect accordance with the venerable 
pastor, proceeded to find a colleague, to aid him in the discharge of the pastoral duties 
under his infirmities and weight of years. Mr. Perkins, the present pastor, was intro- 
duced as a candidate, and very acceptably received by the pastor, church and people. 
An invitation was given him to become the pastor, which he accepted. The ordination 
appointed. The day previous to the consummation of the pastoral relation, the council 
convened. On this very day the venerable saint and beloved pastor fell asleep in Jesus ; 
having the satisfaction of knowing that his beloved flock would immediately be under the 
spiritual watch of another shepherd, in whoin he could repose full confidence, that they 
would be fed with the bread of life. That church has not been without a faithful pastor 
but one day for more than sixty-eight years. Mr. Lee published a little volume of four 
sermons—several funeral sermons—and a half-century sermon. There is a small Unita- 
rian society, formed in that place about 1831. They have no meeting-house, no church 
formed, nor have they had constant preaching on the Sabbath. Mr. Perkins studied the- 
ology at Andover. 


Rurianp. This town was transferred by the Natick Indians to thirty-three propri- 
etors, whose names are mentioned in the original deed, whick bears date April 14, 1714; 
embracing a territory of six miles square, called Waqguag. The town was incorporated 
May 30, 1722. They had made considerable progress in settlement; chose Mr. Joseph 
Willard, who had been settled at Sunderland, to be their minister. He accepted the 
invitation to settle with them, and the day for his installation was appointed ; but before 
it arrived, they were attacked by the Indians, Aug. 14, 1723, who killed several of the 
inhabitants, and Mr. Willard fell a victim to their crue! barbarity, whom they killed and 
scalped, and having two captives, they carried them away, and fled to Canada. 

The church was not embodied until Nov. 1, 1727. Mr. Frink was ordained their first 
pastor. He continued their minister nearly thirteen years, and was dismissed 1740. 
He was installed Nov. 7, 1744, at Plymouth; was dismissed and installed over the North 
society in Rutland, now Barre. He was distinguished for his talents, and respectable 
acquirements. While a minister in Barre, he preached the election sermon in 1798. 
His sermon is fraught with a history of the kingdoms of Europe, spread over 93 pages, 
8vo. exclusive of the four title pages. Its prolixity exceeds any prior, or subsequent 
sermon, probably, ever delivered before that honorable body. Mr. Bucileminster suc- 
ceeded Mr. Frink in two years, and sustained the pastoral office more than halfa century, 
in high reputation as a minister of Christ. He was son of Col. Joseph Buckminster of 
Framingham. His abilities were of high order and well cultivated, and ‘“ his praise was 
in all the churches.” He was the father of Dr. Buckminster of Portsmouth, and grand- 
father of the late Mr. Buckminster of Boston. Mr, Buckminster was on a visit to his fa- 
ther’s house in Framingham, with a young son, and there four generatlons were present, 
by the same name—Joseph Buckminster. Mr. Buckminster has given to the public several 
publications. Several pamphlets in answer to communications of Mr. Foster of Stafford 
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—Two sermons on family religion, 1759—An ordination sermon—Paraphrase on the 4th | 
verse of the 10th of Romans—Dissertation on Ephesians ii. 9—11—A sermon on the 
covenant of Abraham, Mr. Goodrich, in about eight months, succeeded to the pastoral 
office, and continued nearly nineteen years. He had lost his right hand, but wrote 
legibly with his left. About one year afier Mr. Goodrich’s death, Mr. Foster was ordained 
his successor, but ere he completed four years, he was summoned to give an account of 
his stewardship. Mr. Clarke in about a year was ordained pastor. 


SurewsBuryY. This town was granted to a number of persons, most of them inhabi- 
tants of Marlborough, Noy. 2, 1717; and incorporated Dec. 19, 1727. The church was 
embodied Dec. 4, 1723, and Mr. Cushing was ordained the same day; being about thirty 
years old. He continued in the ministry nearly thirty-seven years; and died suddenly 
ina fit of apoplexy, Aug. 6, 1760. He lived in good harmony with his people; and 
such was their prosperity, that in nineteen years after his settlement, a new society was 
formed in the north part of the town, which afterward became Boylston. Their local 
situation led to the establishment of the new society,—not any disaffection which existed. 
Mr. Cnshing married a daughter of Mr, Prentice of Lancaster. He was father of Dr. 
Cushing of Waltham, Dr. Cushing of Ashburnham, and Col, Cushing of Shrewsbury, who 
commanded a regiment some time in the revolutionary war. He was succeeded by Dr. 
Sumner in less than two years, who sustained the pastoral office more than sixty-two — 
years. He was possessed of good natural powers—affable and social in his manners— 
dignified and conciliating in his deportment. He was a staunch friend to his country in the 
American war; and did much to animate the soldiery, and the community to sustain them. 
He was an able advocate for civil and religious liberty. He lived with less salary than 
most ministers in the vicinity, yet always appeared contented and happy. He was kind and 
attentive to the sick and afflicted, and they were sure to find a friendin him. He took 
a lively interest in the rising generation, and in the improvements of the age. He 
preached his half-century sermon in 1812, and lived twelve years after, having been in 
the ministry fifty-eight years; Mr. Ingersoll was ordained his colleague on the 14th of 
June, 1820; but a dark Providence, whose wisdom never errs, and whose ways are not 
like our ways, cut him off immediately after he assumed the pastoral office. He preached 
the first Sabbath after his ordination for the last time. His health when he settled was 
precarious. He and his companion went to Beverly, his native place, for the recovery 
of his health; but the ravages of disease were undermining his constitution, and he fell a 
victim to death in just five months after his ordination, at the age of thirty-three. Pre- 
vious to his preparing for the ministry, he had been employed in the East Indiatrade. He 
studied theology at Andover. He was a man of promise, and the church were Jooking to 
him as one of her favorite sons ; but he was soon called home to his Father’s house. In 
a little more than a year after Mr. Ingersoll’s ordination, Mr. Whipple, who had been 
settled at Charlton, received an invitation to be installed colleague pastor with the vene- 
rable Sumner, which took place in September, 1821. The church were rejoicing in their 
new pastor, in the harmonious re-settlement of a colleague with the venerable servant of 
the Lord,—but ere the year was completed, he was numbered with the congregation of 
the dead. The two colleagues lived to discharge ministerial duties just one full year. 
The former preached one Sabbath, the latter fifty-one. Mr. Whipple was a faithful and 
able minister; but in the midst of life and usefulness, at the age of 44, he was cut down 
by a fever. Mr. Allen, the present pastor, was ordained colleague pastor Nov. 19, 1823. 
In about three years and five months, Dr. Sumner had three colleagues. He lived 
thirteen months after the settlement of Mr. Allen. 


SovTHBOROUGH was originally a part of Marlborough, and derived its name from its 
local situation, and was incorporated July 6, 1727; and on the 21st of Oct. 1730, the 
church was organized, and Mr, Stone was ordained the first pastor. He continued in 
the ministry more than half a century; died in the 74th year of his age. He has been 
characterized asa prudent, judicious, and faithful minister. He was esteemed by his 
church and society, and enjoyed their confidence and affection. He was the father of 
Rev. Mr. Stone of Dennis, in Barnstable county. Ten years elapsed before Mr. Sumner; - 
his successor, was ordained. He continued about six years, and was dismissed. He 
removed to Bakersfield in Vermont, and there preached to the first Unitarian society 
formed in that State. Mr. Parker, a native of the place, was successor to Mr. Sumner, 
ere two years had elapsed, and he sustained the pastoral office little more than thirty-two 
years. He continues to reside in the place, and cultivates his farm. Mr. Sweet, after 
about two years and a half, was ordained minister of the first parish, and continued about one 
year, and left the place, and has since been installed at Kingston. An aged Baptist minister 
has, during a considerable part of the time since, preached in the meeting-house. In 
the latter partof Mr. Parker’s ministry, a Trinitarian society was formed in Southborough. 
A church organized Feb. 17, 1831, of thirteen persons who had not been professors, and 
were soon after strengthened by fifteen members who seceded from the First society. 
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They had preaching, and held their meetings ina private house. Mr. Follet was ordained 
pastor of the new society in Oct. 1832. They have since erected a very commodious 
and respectable house for the worship of God, in 1833, and have become a flourishing 
society ; about one hundred members compose the church. Mr. Follet studied divinity 
at Andover. 


SouTHBRIDGE was originally a part of Sturbridge, Charlton and Dudley, and was 
incorporated 1814. The church organized Sept. 16, 1801, and Mr. Park was ordained 
Dec. 18, 1816, and continued the pastor just sixteen years. The church remained desti- 
tute of a pastor fifteen years after its organization, but had occasional preaching part of 
the time. The local situation of this town being remote from any house of public worship 
of the Congregational order, did not enjoy the privileges which most societies had. They 
were prospered under Mr. Park’s ministration. One hundred and ten were added to the 
church. He sustained the character of a judicious and faithful pastor. The church was 
not only enlarged but edified. He has removed to Michigan, where he preaches part of 
the time. Mr. Lamb succeeded Mr. Park in about seven months, and continued nearly 
2 years. He studied divinity at Bangor; was then employed a city missionary at Boston, 
where he passed some time; then became connected with Andover theological seminary, 
and went through a course of study in that institution; and afterwards spent some time 
in the theological seminary connected with Yale college. He is now minister in Chelsea. 
Mr. Carpenter was installed the first of December, 1835, and is still the minister. He 
had previously been the minister of the first parish in York, Me. five years and a half. 
He studied theology at Andover. 


SPENCER was included in the original grant of Leicester; and made a parish 1744; 
incorporated April 3, 1753. The church was constituted May 17, 1744, and Mr. Eaton 
was ordained the first pastor, Nov. 1744, and continued in the ministry nearly twenty- 
eight years, until his death. After Mr. Eaton had completed his collegiate education, he 
turned his attention to the study and practice of law, and had gained a considerable cele- 
brity in his profession in the county. His views and feelings on religious subjects being 
materially altered, he left the bustle of the court, became a humble and faithful ambas- 
sador of the Prince of peace. Seven of his sermons were published after his death, 
prefaced with an account of his life, by Dr. Fobes, who preached his funeral sermon, 
which was published. In about eighteen months, Mr. Pope succeeded to the pastoral 
office, and continued a respectable and useful minister, unti! Nov. 1818, when he was 
seized with a paralysis, after which he survived more than seven years, unable to perform 
any official duties. Mr. Pope left a few occasional sermons, published while he was 
active in the ministry. About seven months after Mr. Pope was unable to discharge 
ministerial duties, Mr. Crosby was ordained, and continued in the ministry about six 
years, and resigned; and was afterwards settled in Granby, Ct. He left that place and 
then settled at Penn Yan, in the State of New York. In about a year after Mr. Crosby 
left Spencer, and ten weeks after Mr. Pope’s death, Mr. Packard was ordained pastor of 
the church, June 1826, and continues to sustain the ministry in good harmony with his 
people. Mr. P. studied divinity with Dr. Ide. 

STERLING was originally a part of Lancaster, made a separate parish in 1743, but 
was not incorporated as a town until April 25, 1781; called Sterling in honor of Lord 
Stirling of New Jersey. The church was constituted Dec. 19, 1744. Mr. Mellen was 
ordained the same day, and continued in the ministry thirty-four years. Distinguished 

' for his abilities, independence, and the respectable acquisitions which he made in the 
various branches of literature. He was interesting and edifying as a minister of the 
gospel; but he lived at a time, when religious and political controversies seemed to be 
the order of the day; and in that region were blended in a considerable degree. It was 
a time when the meekness of Moses, the wisdom of Solomon were required, and more 
than ordinary prudence, to meet the crisis, Altercations respecting the rights of churches 
and ministers, and the American revolution, were in an incipient state ; all which seemed 
in some degree combined to create a considerable excitement, which resulted in Mr. 
Mellen’s dismission ; though it left the society in a divided state. He was afterwards 
installed at Hanover, in Plymouth county, where he continued twenty-one years, and in 
the decline of life, resigned the pastoral office, and retired to Reading to live with his 
daughter, Mrs. Prentice, the widow of Rev. Caleb Prentice. He lived to the advanced 
age of 85. He educated three sons, who were distinguished in their professions. One 
only survives, Prentice Mellen, late chief-justice of the supreme court of Maine. He 
had printed a volume of doctrinal sermons, and eleven occasional sermons. His successor, 
Mr. Holcomb, was ordained in about eight months; and he continued in the ministry 
thirty-five years, and in June 1814 was dismissed. He was a man of respectable talents 
and sound judgment; and during his ministry, the society were happy, harmonious and 
prosperous. Mr. Holcomb occasionally preached, continued to reside on his farm, was 
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respected by his former people, and survived twelve years. He was succeeded by Mr. 
Capen in about one year, who sustained the pastoral office four years, and was dismissed. 
He engaged as an instructor of youth in Dorchester and Boston, and in 1829 was installed 
pastor of a Unitarian society in South Boston. Mr. Osgood was ordained the same month, 
June 1819, in which Mr. Capen’s dismission was sanctioned by an ecclesiastical council, 
and has sustained the pastoral office nearly eighteen years. 


SruRBRIDGE was granted to several petitioners from Medfield. It was incorporated 
June 24, 1738. The original proprietors, principally from Medfield, built a meeting- 
house the year it was incorporated ; and on the third of Sept. 1738, Mr. Baxter of Med- 
field, their former minister, dedicated the new house to the worship of God. He preached 
from Isaiah Ixiii. 5. The church was organized previous to the ordination of Mr. Rice, 
which took place Sept. 29, 1736. He was an able and faithful minister, and enjoyed the 
confidence and affection of his people very generally, until 1747, There were some nev 
lights, separatists, so called, and afterwards Baptists. He died Sept. 2, 1759, after sus- 
taining the pastoral office twenty-three years. Mr. Paine succeeded Mr. Rice in less 
than two years, and he continued in the ministry more than forty-eight years. He was 
a man of respectable talents, grave and solemn in his manner; sustained the pastoral 
office ‘with dignity and usefulness. Mr. Lane was his successor in little more than a 
year; continued a number of years, and in 1828 he was installed over the church at 
Voluntown and Sterling, Conn. where he remains. Mr. Bond was successor to Mr. 
Lane in Nov. 1819, and continued in the ministry there until 1832—resigned to accept a 
professorship in the theological seminary at Bangor, Me. He continued there three 
years, and resigned, and has since been installed pastor in the city of Norwich, Conn. 
Mr. Clark succeeded Mr. Bond in Dec. 1831, and still remains the pastor of that church. 
Mr. Bond and Mr. Clark studied theology at Andover. 


Surron was purchased by a number of gentlemen of John Wampus, a sachem, and 
some other Indians, who claimed it; confirmed to the purchasers in 1704, and incorpo- 
rated June 21,1715. The settlement was retarded by Indian wars, It is not precisely as- 
certained when the church was organized, but altogether probable that it was before Mr. 
McKinstry was ordained, which took place Nov. 9, 1720. He was a Scotch gentleman, 
and received his education in his native country. He continued in the ministry nearly 8 
years. He was a man of considerable brilliancy, and popular talent; but differed in the 
mode of church government from the people over whom he was the spiritual guide ; 
which circumstance led to considerable dissatisfaction, which eventually resulted in his 
dismission. He was succeeded by Dr. Hall in little more than a year. He was an able 
and faithful minister, and God spared his life and extended his usefulness so that he was 
able to sustain the ministry nearly sixty years—and died at the age of 85 years. Under 
his preaching many were brought to feel their guilt and danger, and looked toa pardoning 
God through a dying Saviour and sanctifying Spirit. ‘* In 1743 the clergy from all parts of 
New England were earnestly called upon to give their attestation that the work was 
something more than could be produced by ordinary means. They assembled at Boston 
the day following commencement, in 1743. The names of but six or seven of the min- 
isters in the county of Worcester appear, and three of those subscribe with some limita- 
tion.” — Dr. Hall could not attend, but furnished an interesting account of what God had 
done for his people, and did not withhold the glory of the work from a sovereign God, 
who only can give efficacy to the means of grace with which any people is favored. Dr. 
Hall was the contemporary and friend of Pres. Edwards. Mr. Mills, in about one year 
after Dr. Hall’s decease, was ordained the pastor of the church. He had previously 
Jabored several years in different places, and though often solicited, declined taking a 
particular charge. He had been blessed in his labors where he had preached. He 
continued with the people of his charge thirty-eight years in uninterrupted harmony, 
and labored with unabating: fidelity ; and a few weeks before his decease, he preached 
his last sermon with unusual animation and solemnity. He calmly. anticipated his 
approaching dissolution, and committed his spirit into the hands of his Redeemer, Nov. 7, 
1825, aged 74. He and his predecessor sustained the pastoral office ninety-six years, 
and they never had any parochial difficulty. He possessed an intellect of high order— 
an uncommon share of originality—a lively imaginationn—was a thorough and sound 
divine ; and a spirit imbued with deep piety. As a pastor faithful and affectionate ; his 
views of the gospel elevated, and he considered his duties and responsibility such as 
demanded a consecration of all his powers, and his whole time. He chose the service of 
God for his employment, the glory of God his great aim; and his highest ambition was 
to display in his life the truth as itis in Jesus. Mr. Maltby was settled successor to Mr. 
Mills in less than a year, in good harmony, and sustained the pastoral office about eight 
years, and resigned. He was installed pastor in Bangor, Me. July 1834, and was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Tracy in about six months, who retains the pastoral office. Mr. Maltby 
and Mr. Tracy studied theology at Andover. , ; 
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Tempieron. The territory which composes Templeton was granted to a number of 
persons who had rendered service in Philip’s war in the Narragansett country ; and it 
was known by the name of Narragansett No. 6, until it received an act of incorporation, 
March 6, 1762, when it received its present name. A church was organized Dec. 10, 
1755, and the same day Mr. Pond was ordained pastor. He continued less than four 
years, and was dismissed. The writer could not learn from the aged people in the place, 
where he passed the remainder of his days. He was succeeded by Mr. Sparhawk in 
about fifteen months; and he continued in the ministry about forty-four years; during 
which period he commanded the confidence and respect of his people. His widow sur- 
vived to a very advanced age, and took a very lively interest in the benevolent enter- 
prises of modern times. Mr. Wellington was Mr. Sparhawk’s successor in about fifteen 
months, and has sustained the pastoral office thirty years. The town has flourished since 
its first permanent settlement. Phillipston was principally taken from Templeton. A Tri- 
nitarian society was formed a few years since. The church was embodied April 11, 1832. 
Mr. Bates was installed Jan. 15, 1833. He had previously been the minister of Whately 
about ten years. When the church was organized, it consisted of seventeen members. 
September, 1835, the church had increased to one hundred and seven members. At the 
organization of the society, it was composed of but about eight families, with a few other 
individuals, who were strong in the faith of the gospel. They went forth, relying on the 
Rock of Ages, erected a respectable meeting-house, and Heaven has smiled on their 
efforts to promote the cause of the Redeemer. Mr. Bates was dismissed at his own 
request. He studied theology at Princeton. Mr. Sabin spent a year in missionary labors 
in Canada. 


Upton was originally a part of Sutton, Uxbridge, Mendon and Hopkinton; and was 
incorporated June 25, 1735. No records can be found to ascertain the precise time when 
the church was organized. Incidental circumstances render it altogether probable, that 
it was at as early a period as the incorporation of the town; for on the subsequent August 
the church proceeded to give Mr. Weld an invitation to take the pastoral charge. The 
ordination was postponed till Jan. 4, 1738. He continued the pastor of the church about 
seven years and was dismissed. He removed from Upton and was settled again, and 
received the appointment of chaplain which he accepted in the French war, and died in 
the army. Mr. Fisk succeeded to the pastoral office, after a period of nearly seven 
years. He sustained the pastoral charge more than forty-four years, and maintained 
a uniform, respectable character; a faithful and useful ministry. ‘* His occasional publi- 
cations have served the cause of his country and religion; and his vigorous exertions in 
ecclesiastical councils have done essential benefit to the church, for which he will be 
had in long and grateful remembrance.”—Mr. Wood’s century sermon. Mr. Fisk had 
one son settled in the ministry at Marlborough, N. H. where he spent his days, and died 
in the ministry at the age of 65. Amidst the various sentiments and revolutions incident 
to the present day, the society has remained steadfast in the faith, and Mr. Wood, the 
present minister, has sustained the pastoral office more than forty-one years, and has 
experienced five revivals, which have resulted in bringing in 234 members into the 
church. The century was completed June 1835; during which period 394 were 
received into the church; 869 baptized; 544 marriages; 2,830 births; 1,300 deaths, 
which was about the number of inhabitants when the century was completed. See 
Wood’s century sermon. Mr. Wood studied divinity with Dr. Emmons. 


UxsrincGe was taken from Mendon, and incorporated June 27, 1727. The church 
was organized Jan. 1731, and Feb. 3, 1731, Mr. Webb was consecrated to the work of 
the ministry. He continued in the ministry forty-one years. He sustained the character 
of a faithful minister, and was much esteemed and beloved by the people of his charge. 
Mr. Chapman, in less than two years, succeeded to the pastoral office, and retained it 
a little more than seven years, and was dismissed. He went into the northern parts of the 
State of New York. ‘Travelling in the wilderness, he perished with the cold, and report 
says his body was devoured by the wild beasts. Two years and a half having elapsed, 
Mr. Spaulding was ordained pastor. He continued in the ministry a little more than 
four years, and was dismissed. He was afterwards settled at Worthington. Mr. Judson 
succeeded Mr. Spaulding in about five years, and sustained the pastoral office forty years. 
He discharged its duties with fidelity and good acceptance to his church, which was 
much endeared to him. He possessed a kind disposition, a warm and benevolent heart, 
which was deeply imbued with piety; and he appeared conscientious, and seemed con- 
stantly to retain a,high sense of his responsibility as an ambassador of the Prince of peace. 
His sentiments were evangelical, and he could not betray the cause of his Master by 
preaching smooth things, to soothe the consciences of those who denied the excellence 
and perfections which the Scriptures ascribe to the Messiah of the Bible. He was 
strong in faith, fervent in spirit, and constant in the service of his Master. He made the 
Scriptures the rule of his faith and practice; chose the service of God for his employ- 
ment; and made the divine glory the aim of his actions. Impressed with the reality of 
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the solemn truths of the word of God, he was solicitous that others might feel them, and 
live under a realizing sense of their importance. His religion was not only accompanied 
with an holy life, but with the most expansive benevolence, manifested in the deep interest 
which he took in aiding the progress of the Redeemer’s kingdom, by cheerfully sustaining 
the charitable enterprises of the present day. He gave $1,000 to found a scholarship for 
the education of pious young men. In his last sickness he manifested great patience, 
complete resignation, a firm hope, and a triumphant faith, which disarmed death of its 
sting, and conquered the horrors of the tomb. A little before this man of God died, his 
church was exiled, and they soon erected a new house for worship, and dedicated it to the 
service of the Triune God. Mr. Grosvenor was ordained pastor of the church nearly six 
months before Mr. Judson deceased, so that he had the satisfaction to see that his church 
were not left as sheep without a shepherd. 


Warp was taken from Worcester, Oxford, Sutton and Leicester ; was formed a parish in 
June, 1773, denominated the South parish in Worcester, and incorporated April 10, 1778. 
The church was organized Jan. 25, 1776, and on the 9th of November, 1784, Mr. Bailey 
was ordained the first pastor. He sustained the pastoral office thirty years, and died at the 
age of 61. Mr. Pond succeeded to the pastoral office in less than a year, and continued 
thirteen years. He enjoyed the confidence and affection of the people; and resigned in 
1828 in order to accept the appointment of editing the Spirit of the Pilgrims, a religious 
periodical, which he conducted with much ability, and general satisfaction to its patrons. 
Atter conducting it several years, he left that employment to accept a professorship in the 
Bangor theological seminary, where he still continues to sustain the responsibilities, and 
discharge the duties of the office. Mr. Pratt was ordained the same day that the eccle- 
siastical council ratified Dr. Pond’s dismission. Mr. Pratt studied divinity at Andover. 


WarreEN. This town was taken from Brookfield, Brimfield and Palmer ; and was 
incorporated Jan. 16, 1741, by the name of Western. In 1834 its name was changed to 
Warren. The church was organized in 1743. January 31, 1744, Mr. Jones, the first 
pastor, was ordained and continued in the ministry with his people until his death, July, 
1784, in the 67th year of his age and forty-first of his ministry. He was a useful and 
respectable man. He was succeeded by Mr. Baxter, after the society had remained 
destitute nearly seven years, when Mr. Baxter was ordained the second pastor, March, 
1791, and continued till Oct. 1804. His health became impaired, he left the ministry 
and still remains in the town advanced in life. Mr. Burt, in about one year and a half, 
was ordained and continued faithfully to discharge the ministerial duties nearly six years 
and resigned 31st of Dec., 1811. April, 1813, he was installed over the Second church 
in New Marlborough, where he continued till the close of the year 1822. In six weeks 
after he was dismissed, he was installed over the church at Great Barrington, where he 
labored thirteen years with fidelity and much success. He died suddenly, Jan. 1836, at 
the age of 55. He had two brothers who settled in the ministry ; Federal, minister at 
Durham, N. H. and Jairus at Canton, Ct. He studied divinity with Dr. Lathrop of West 
Springfield. Mr. Burt possessed talents calculated for usefulness; and in classical learn- 
ing, he held a respectable rank. As a preacher, he was clear, pungent, solemn, and 
affectionate; abundant in his labors, and much engaged in the cause of his Master. His 
life was an illustration of the doctrines he taught, and the precepts he enforeed. He had 
the satisfaction of seeing the pleasure of the Lord prosper under his ministrations, In 
the midst of his usefulness, he was suddenly called to enter upon the retributions of 
eternity, to the great grief of his family, friends, and the church. Mr. Gaylord succeeded 
Mr. Burt in about eighteen months, and he sustained the pastoral office twelve years ; 
resigned July, 1828, and was installed at West Stockbridge, Feb. 4, 1829, where he still 
continues, Mr. Gaylord had advanced on his collegiate course at Princeton into his 
senior year, but by sickness was obliged to relinquish his studies and the institution. 
His health having in some measure become restored, he studied divinity at Cherry Val- 
ley, N. Y. with Rev. Eli F. Cooly and at Utica with Rev. H. Dwight. Mr. Catlin in 
about one year succeeded Mr. Gaylord and continued a little more than two years and 
resigned, and was installed Feb. 1834, at Castleton, N. Y. Mr. Fitch was installed in 
about eight months after Mr. Catlin left, and continued two years. He had previously 
been the minister at Abington, Ct., and after he left Warren, was installed at Hartford and 
continued a short time and was invited to become the pastor of the Free church at Boston, 
over which he was installed, May 25, 1836. Mr. Trask was installed successor to Mr. 
Fitch, Nov. 23, 1836. He had previously been ordained pastor of the Shepard church 
at Framingham, where he continued several years. His five immediate predecessors 
have been dismissed in less than thirty years. Mr. Catlin and Mr. Trask studied divinity 
at Andover. 


Wesster was set off from Duley and Oxford and incorporated in 1832, called after 
the Hon. Daniel Webster, enjoying excellent water privileges for manufacturing estab- 
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lishments. The remnant of the Dudley tribe of Indians reside here. Their number is 
about forty, but few of them are considered as of pure blood. They own some land and 
receive a stipend from the State. No Congregational society is at present there estab- 
lished. 


WestzorovGu is the first of the three towns taken from Marlborough, bearing the 
names of the cardinal points, West, South, and North, and was incorporated Nov. 18, 
1717. The church was embodied Oct. 28, 1742, and on the same day Mr. Parkman, 
the first pastor, was ordained; and ke continued the pastor of the church until his death, 
Dec. 9, 1782, the 80th year of his age and the 59th of his ministry. He was a useful and 
a respectable man. He was the father of a numerous and respectable family. The late 
Samuel Parkman, of Boston, was hisson, More than six years elapsed before Mr. Robinson, 
Mr. Parkman’s successor, was invested with the pastoral office. He continued several years, 
but incipient difficulties which early appeared were not diminished by time, and eventu- 
ally resulted in his dismission. He continued in the place several years and then removed 
to Connecticut. He died at Lebanon, Ct., 1832. Mr. Rockwood, who bad been a tutor 
at Dartmouth, was ordained in about a year after Mr. Robinson’s dismission. Uniting 
firmness and prudence, he conciliated the affection of the people ; much blessed in his Ja- 
bors as a minister, he shared largely in the confidence of his people for about twenty-four 
years. He,was dismissed in March, 1835; installed at Swanzey, N. H. Nov. 16, 1836. 
The church and parish became two separate societies, The parish had Mr. Hildreth 
installed for their minister, Oct. 28, 1834, and he resigned in April, 1835. He had been 
settled from Aug. 1825 to the 31st of Dec. 1833, at Gloucester. He died in an apoplectic 
fit at Sterling, July 10, 1885.* Mr. Phinney was installed pastor of the church, Feb. 3, 
1836, and was deposed by an ecclesiastical council in Oct. 1836. Mr. Kittredge, who 
had been for several years pastor of the Trinitarian church at Groton, was installed Feb. 
8, 1837, pastor of the Orthodox church in Westborough, 


West Boyiston was incorporated in 1808. It had become a parish several years 
before, and as early as Jan. 1, 1795, the society had completed and dedicated their meet- 
ing-house. In 1796 the church was organized. . Mr. Nash was ordained the first pastor 
in Oct. 1797. He continued in the ministry until 1815, when, finding his health 
enfeebled, he resigned the pastoral office. He continues to reside in the place, in easy 
circumstances. As long as he remained their pastor, the church and society were har- 
monious. Several years elapsed before another minister was settled. My. Boardman, in 
Feb. 1821, became the pastor of the church and society, but the Unitarians and Uni- 
versalists did not concur in his settlement. A minority seceded from the parish, and 
declined contributing to his support. The society, by a legislative act in 1823, were 
authorized to reorganize, and they established a fund of $2,000, and have since become 
a respectable and united society. Mr. Boardman continued pastor thirteen years and 
resigned, and has since been installed over a new society formed in a manufacturing 
establishment in Douglass. He studied divinity at Andover. Mr, Paine was installed 
successor to Mr. Boardman near the close of the year in which he was dismissed. He 
had previously been the pastor of the Congregational church in Claremont, N. H. five 
years, where his labors had been much blessed to that people. Soon after his installation 
at West Boylston, a powerful and extensive revival commenced, which required exer- 
tions to meet the crisis, greater than his feeble health would permit. The good of his 
people and the glory.of God were the all-absorbing objects which occupied his whole 
soul. The efforts were too great for his constitution; they accclerated the disease 
which suddenly terminated his valuable life. Though endeared to his family, friends, 
and society, death checked the career of his extensive usefulness. in the midst of his days. 
He ranked high among his acquaintance, as a scholar, as a theologian, a man of sound 
judgment, correct principles, fervent piety, uninipeachable integrity. He possessed that 
independence and moral courage, that he was not afraid nor ashamed to go wherever his 
duty called. Rarely occurs an occasion where deeper sympathy and mourning were 
manifested than when the solemn group consigned his mortal remains to the tomb. There 
is a small Unitarian society in the place, over which Mr. Philemon Russell was settled 
in May, 1834, but he continued the minister but a short time. 


WesrminstTER. This town wasa grant made to compensate the soldiers who bad 
rendered service in the Narragansett war; and being a place exposed to the incursions of 
the savages, its settlement was much retarded. It was incorporated Oct. 20, 1769. In 
1737, Capt. Fairbanks Moore, and Dea. Joseph Holden commenced the settlement, and 
in the year 1739, the proprietors erected a meeting-house, which was dedicated on the 6th 
of June, 1739. On the 20th of Oct. 1742, Mr. Marsh was ordained, and the church was 


* Mr, Hildreth, before his ordination, was a professor of mathematics and natural philosophy at the 
academy at Exeter, N. 4. After he left Gloucester, he was agent for the Temperance Society. 
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organized the same day. Mr. Marsh continued the pastor about fifteen years, and then 
was dismissed. He removed from Westminster into New Hampshire, and was judge of 
the court of common pleas in Cheshire county. About twenty years after he left West- 
minster, being on a journey to Lancaster, he sickened and died there. The society 
remained destitute of a pastor about eight years, when Mr. Rice was consecrated to the 
work of the ministry in that place. He had been employed with Dr. Fobes as a mis- 
sionary to the Iadians on the Susquehannah river, where they established two schools ; 
one for the adult Indians, and one for their children. Mr. Rice continued in the ministry 
more than forty-seven years. He enjoyed the confidence and affection of the people 
through his protracted ministry. Just thirteen months before his decease, Mr. Mann, 
the present pastor, was ordained a colleague with the venerable shepherd of the flock. 
Mr. Rice left a few promiscuous publications. Mr. Mann had been tutor at Dartmouth, 
the institution where he received his collegiate education. In Sept. 1835, the church 
consisted of three hundred and twenty members. In Jess than twenty years there have 
been four or five revivals. The congregation consists of from four to five hundred. 


WINCHENDON was a grant made to Abram Tilton and others for services in the expe- 
dition to Canada, by the legislature of Massachusetts. As the proprietors principally 
belonged to Ipswich, it was called Ipswich Canada, until incorporated, June 14, 1764, 
when it received its present name. The proprietors erected the first meeting-house in 
1762. The church was organized Dec. 15, 1762, and Mr. Stimpson was ordained on the 
same day. His ministry was short. He died July 20, 1768, having sustained the 
pastoral office between five and six years. Mr. Brown succeeded to the pastoral office 
in about ten months, and continued nearly to the close of the century ; was dismissed 
and removed into the State of Vermont, where he continued until his death, in 1818. 
Mr. Pilsbury was invested with the pastoral office in about fourteen months, and con- 
tinued the faithful shepherd nearly eighteen years, when he was arrested by the mes- 
senger of death, in the midst of life and usefulness. He was much respected and beloved 
by his church and people, and in good repute in the neighboring societies. Mr. Clarke 
was his successor in about eighteen months, and continued nearly fifteen years and 
resigned the pastoral office. He had previously been settled at Chatham, and Granby, 
both in Conn., and subsequently has been installed at Berlinin Mass. Rev. D. O. Morton 
was installed in March, 1836, and is still the pastor. He had previously been settled at 
Shoreham and Springfield, both in Vermont. He is the author of the memoir of Rev. 
Levi Parsons, who was missionary in Palestine. 


WorCEsTER was originally a part of the territory of land, called by the Indians 
Quinsigamond ; and was incorporated Oct. 15, 1684, Its settlement was long impeded 
by the hostile spirit manifested by the Indians; and after the settlement commenced, the 
people were obliged to abandon it for several years, until after the peace in 1713. In 
1719 the first meeting-house was erected, and in the autumn the church was organized, 
and Mr. Gardner was ordained the first pastor. The precise time is not ascertained. 
Mr. Gardner continued about three years, and was dismissed the last day of Oct. 1722. 
He was installed the first minister at Lunenburg in 1728, and continued about four years 
and was then dismissed. The writer has not been able to ascertain the time nor place 
of his death. About three years after the dismission of Mr. Gardner, Mr. Burr was 
ordained the second pastor; and he continued in the ministry nineteen years, and was 
dismissed. Mr. Maccarty, who had been previously settled at Kingston was installed 
in June, 1747. He continued in the ministry at Worcester thirty-seven years, and died 
at the age of 63, a man of good abilities, and able and faithful minister. He was suc- 
ceeded by Dr. Austin, after the church remained destitute of a pastor little more than six 
years. He was installed the last day of Sept. 1790. He had previously been settled 
several years over the Congregational church in Fairhaven, Ct. He was many years 
pastor of the First church in Worcester ; and in the latter part of his continuance there, 
Mr. Goodrich was introduced his colleague, in 1816. During the last war, Burlington 
became a military station. The college building was occupied by soldiers, and soon after 
the war, when the building was repaired, and the collegiate exercises resumed, which 
had been three years suspended, Dr. Austin was appointed to the presidency, in 1815, 
which he accepted ; he remained from July, 1815 to 1821, the head of the college. He* 
resigned that responsible office, and was installed pastor of a society in Newport, R. L., 
where he spent several years, and then resigned. He removed to Hadley, the native 
place of his wife, who was daughter of Dr. Hopkins. He removed from that place to 
Glastenbury, Ct. where he died Dec. 4, 1830, aged 70. Dr. Austin was a man whose 
mind was enriched with high endowments; ornamented with science, and deeply imbued 


* His parish gave him leave of absence from his pulpit and pastoral services on the 12th day of June in 


that year, for a limited time, but his dismission did not take piace according to ecclesiasti : ti 
Dec. 23, 1818. , p 8 cal usage, until 
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with piety ; possessed ardent feelings, a discriminating mind, and a well-balanced judg- 
ment ; he was eminently qualified to discharge the duties of a Christian minister, engaged 
and eloquent in his delivery, solemn, pungent and pathetic in his preaching. Dr. Austin 
has left a number of publications, besides what were furnished to enrich magazines and 
other periodicals. Letters on Baptism, in answer to Merrill’s seven sermons—Disin- 
terested Love, 1790—Death of Mrs. Blair, 1792—Massachusetts Missionary Society, 1803 
—Dedication at Hadley—Ordination of W. Fay, and J. M. Whiton, 1808—Fast, 1811— 
Two Fast sermons, 1812. Mr. Goodrich tontinued little more than four years and was 
dismissed. Since his leaving Worcester, he has turned his attention to literary objects, 
and has published several school books, which have been extensively circulated and 
much approved by the community. Mr. Hull, in about six months, succeeded Mr. Good- 
rich; but five days before he completed five years in the ministry, he died, at the age of 
88 years, Mr. Miller, in little more than a year, was invested with the pastoral office 
in June, 1827, and continues to discharge the responsible duties involved in that relation. 
He studied divinity at Princeton. After the death of Mr. Maccarty, the Second church 
was organized, Dec. 1, 1785, and Dr. Bancroft was ordained the first pastor, Feb. 1, 
1786. He has sustained the pastoral office more than fifty-one years. He was born 
Nov. 10, 1755, and is the oldest clergyman in the county. Mr. Hill was ordained col- 
league pastor when the senior pastor was nearly 72 yearsof age. During Mr. Goodrich’s 
ministry, Aug. 16, 1820, the Third church was organized under the name of the Calvinist 
Church in Worcester. Mr. Hoadley was ordained the first pastor, Oct. 15, 1823, and 
he sustained the pastoral office until the last of Jan. 1830. His health being feeble, he 
was for some time unable to discharge the public duties of the office. He so far gained 
his health as to resume the public duties of the ministry, and was installed at Bradford, 
first parish, in Oct. the same year; but his health wonld not permit him to discharge his 
duties but little more than two years, when he resigned. Since, he has, for some time, 
conducted a periodical, but resides now in Charlestown, and is an assistant to Dr. Jenks 
in preparing the Comprehensive Commentary. He was succeeded at Worcester by Mr, 
Abbott the same day Mr. Hoadley (Jan. 28, 1830) was dismissed by an ecclesiastical 
council. Mr. Abbott continued five years and resigned, and is now the pastor of the 
Eliot church in Roxbury, organized Sept. 18, 1834. Mr. Peabody, who had been set- 
tled at Lynn several ‘years, was installed the pastor of the Calvinist church in Wor- 
cester, Jan. 15, 1835, and still remains the pastor. The three last named, studied divinity 
at Andover. In 1836, Feb. 3, the Fourth Congregational church was organized, by a, 
colony from the First and Third churches, designated by the Union Church, and Mr. 
Woodbridge was installed the pastor, Nov. 4, 1836. He had been a tutor at Williams 
college ; went to Virginia, and spent six or eight years in teaching school ; studied divinity 
and settled in the ministry in Virginia. 


HISTORY OF WASHINGTON COLLEGE, VIRGINIA. 


Tue following extracts from the records of the Presbytery of Hanover, Va., 
indicate the circumstances respecting the origin of Washington college. “ Oct. 
9th, 1771, a representation in favor of the academy of Newark, [probably in 
New Jersey,] by the synod of New York and Philadelphia, was taken into con- 
sideration, and the presbytery recommended to all their ministers to lay it be- 
fore their several congregations, and to use their best influence to promote that 
design in the best way they can. The presbytery being very clear of the great 
expediency of erecting a seminary of learning somewhere within their bounds, 
do recommend to all their members to take this matter under consideration, and 
report their thoughts at our next meeting; especially respecting the best method 
of accomplishing it.” “ April 8th, 1772, the consideration of the minute con- 
cerning the Newark academy, and a seminary among ourselves, 1s deferred 
until our next sederunt.” “June 2d, 1773, the presbytery think it prudent to 
defer the fixing of the particular place of our intended seminary until our next 
stated presbytery, which is to be held at Rockfish.” “ Oct. 4th, 1773, the pres- 
bytery agree to fix the public seminary for the liberal education of youth in 
Staunton, Augusta county.” Augusta included then what is now the county 
of Rockbridge. “Oct. 12th, 1774, the presbytery resume the consideration of 
a public school for the liberal education of youth, judging it to be of great and 
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immediate importance. We do, therefore, agree to establish and patronize a 
public school, which shall be confined to the county of Augusta. At present it 
shall be managed by Mr. William Graham, a gentleman properly recommended 
to this presbytery,—and to be under the inspection of the Rev. John Brown; 
and the presbytery reserve to themselves the liberty, at a future session, more 
particularly to appoint the person by whom it shall be conducted, and the place 
where it shall be fixed, which they are induced to do, notwithstanding a former 
presbyterial appointment ; because there is no person to take the management 
of it, in the place first agreed on, and it is uncertain whether there ever will be. 
In consequence, therefore, of this ordination, we do recommend it to the several 
congregations subject to our jurisdiction, to make such liberal contributions, as 
they shall find compatible with their circumstances, in order to provide a public 
library and other apparatus. These donations shall be applied agreeably to the 
order of presbytery; and for this purpose we do appoint the Rev. Messrs. 
Brown, Rice, Cummins, Irvine and Wallace, and also Mr. Samuel S. Smith, 
probationer, to collect subscriptions in the several congregations annexed to 
their names, viz.: Mr. Brown, in the Pastures, Providence, and the North 
Mountain; Mr. Rice, in Botetourt, on the south side of James river; Mr. 
Cummins, in Fincastle ; Mr. Irvine, at Tinkling Spring, the Stone Meeting 
House, and Brown’s settlement; Mr. Wallace, in the fork of James river; and 
Mr. Smith, at pleasure. 

“The subscription papers are to be headed as follows: ‘ We the subscribers 
do promise to pay to the persons above nominated, and for the purposes afore- 
said, or to their order, on or before the 25th day of December, 1775, the sums 
annexed to our names. Dated this 13th day of October, 1774.” 

“ April 13th, 1775, the affairs of our public school were then taken under con- 
sideration, and after the most mature deliberation, the presbytery find that they 
can do no more at this session than recommend it, in the warmest manner, to 
the public, to make such liberal contributions, as they shall find compatible with 
their circumstances, for the establishing of said school. And the presbytery, 
as guardians and directors, take this opportunity to declare their resolution to 
do their best endeavors to establish it on the most catholic plan, that circum- 
stances will permit.” “ April 15th, the presbytery, finding that they cannot of 
themselves forward subscriptions in a particular manner, do, for the encourage- 
ment of the academy to be established in Augusta, recommend it to the follow- 
ing gentlemen to take subscriptions in their behalf.* As the presbytery have 
now an opportunity of visiting the school under the direction of Mr. Brown, 
they accordingly repaired to the school-house, and attended a specimen of the 
proficiency of the students in the Latin and Greek languages, and pronouncing 
‘orations, with which they were well pleased.” 

“ Oct. 27th, 1775, the Augusta school was taken under consideration. The 
presbytery agree that Mr. Wm. Graham continue to have the care and tuition 
of said school; and upon proper recommendations, they choose and appoint Mr. 
John Montgomery, late from Princeton college, to be his assistant. The pres- 
bytery request the gentlemen appointed by presbytery, last spring, to continue 
still to take subscriptions; and finding that the interests of the school require 
that a considerable sum of money be immediately laid out in purchasing books, 
and mathematical and philosophical apparatus, we appoint the Rev. John Brown, 
Capts. Samuel McDowell, John Bowyer, and Messrs. Chas. Campbell, Robert 
Steel, Samuel Lyle, Wm. McKee and Wm. Graham, to collect what money 
they can, from those who have already subscribed, or who may now encourage 
the design. And we appoint the said Wm. Graham, on giving bond and security 
to the Rev. John Brown and Capt. Samuel McDowell, for the faithful discharge 


* Tho names follow: Rev. Mr, Cummins, and Cols. W. Preston and W. Christian in Fincastle ; Cols, 
Lewis, Flemming and Mr. Lockheart in Botetourt; Capts. Jehn Bowyer, W. McKee, A. Paul, John 
Maxwell and Mr. James Trimble, on the south side of James river; Mr. Samuel Lyle and Capt. Samuel 
McDowell, in the forks of James river; Rev. John Brown, in Timber Ridge: Messrs. James Wilson and 
Charles Campbell, in Providence; Messrs, Wm. McPheeters, Wm. Ledgerwood, and John ‘Trimble, in the 
North Mountain, and Brown’s settlement; Messrs. Thos. Stewart and Walter Davis, in Tinkling Spring; 
Mr. Sampson Matthews, in Staunton; Capts. Geo, Matthews, Geo. Moffett, and Mr. James Allen, in 


Augusta congregation. Messrs. Brown, Irvine and Wallace were appointed to inform the above named of 
their appointment, and solicit their favors, 
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of the trust, to lay out the sum of £150 in purchasing books and apparatus for 
the use of said school.” 

“ May 3d, 1776, the presbytery proceeded to examine the’ school under.the 
care of Mr. Graham, and having attended a specimen of their improvement in 
their classical studies, and pronouncing orations, the presbytery highly approve 
of the proficiency of the students, and the diligence and ability of the teachers.” 
“May 4th, 1776, Mr. Graham informed presbytery, that agreeably to the com- 
mission of presbytery, he has purchased books and apparatus for the use of the 
academy, to the amount of £160 10s. 93d., which he has paid, and £2 4s. which 
he lost in change. Which monies with the postage of the books, the apparatus, 
and all other reasonable expenses, the trustees hereafter to be appointed are 
directed to account for with Mr. Graham, and pay him the balance.” 

“May 6th, 1776, the presbytery finding that as the Augusta academy* is 
circumstanced, it is highly necessary now to fix on the place for its situation, 
and the person by whom it shall be conducted. And as the congregation of 
Timber Ridge appears to be a convenient place, and having now obtained a 
minister whom we judge qualified, and as Capt. Alexander Stewart, and Mr. 
Samuel Houston have each offered to give 40 acres of land for the purpose, 
convenient to the place of worship, and as the neighbors have offered to build a 
house of hewn logs, 28 by 24 feet, one and a half stories high, besides their 
subscriptions, and assuring us of the probability that the firewood and timber 
for buildings will be furnished gratis for at least twenty years ;—the presbytery 
therefore agree that the Augusta academy shall be placed in Timber Ridge 
upon those lands, and they choose Mr. Wiliam Graham, rector, and Mr. John 
Montgomery, his assistant.t Seven of the trustees shall be a quorum. They 
are to collect the subscriptions and donations, expend the monies, and conduct 
all the concerns of the academy, in behalf of the presbytery ; also to keep a fair 
book of accounts, and all the transactions relating to the academy ;—the pres- 
bytery reserving to themselves the right of visitation for ever, as often as they 
shall judge it necessary, and of choosing the rector and his assistants.” The 
trustees were to meet twice a year, to examine the students at those times, to 
appoint their officers, ete. 

The presbytery appointed Messrs. Lyle, Bowyer, McDowell, Campbell, 
McKee, Stewart, Houston, the rector, or any five of them, a committee, to have 
the lands given to the academy, measured and bounded, and the title secured, 
and to draw the plans, and let the building of such houses, as they shall judge 
necessary for the use of the academy and the rector. Times of meeting were 
designated; Mr. Graham was directed to give notice to the trustees of their 
election, and Mr. Wallace requested to perform an agency to assist in taking 
subscriptions. 

The committee which was appointed to attend to this business, fulfilled their 
duty with so much spirit and vigor, that the academy and rector’s house were 
so far completed in the month of December following, that they could be occu- 
pied; and on the Ist of January, 1777, Augusta academy was first opened at 
Timber Ridge. The academy house was a log-building; but the house for the 
rector was framed. They both had well-walled cellars, and stone chimneys. 
Both buildings are now, 1836, standing ; are likely to outlast the present genera- 
tion, and remain asa memorial of the zeal and energy of the Hanover pres- 
bytery. ‘ 

"The Mane of the colonies with the mother country had now arrived at a 
crisis. The war was the absorbing question with all. When the students and 
* teachers of the academy were not actually drafted into the militia, they would 


*“The Augusta academy was first taught in a log-building, situated in a forest, on a lofty eminence, 
about a mile and a half or two miles north of the present little village of Fairfield, in Rockbridge county. 
—MS. letter to the writer from Edward Graham, Esq. Lexington, Va. s i 

+ The following were appointed trustees:—Rev. Messrs. John Brown, Jas. Waddell, Chas. Cummings, 
William Irvine, the rector ex officio, Gen. Andrew Lewis, Cols. Wm. Christian, Wm. Flemming, Joha 
Bowyer, Wm. Preston, Maj. Samuel McDowell, Capts. Alexander Stewart, Wm. McKee, Geo. Moffett, 
John Lewis, Messrs. Thos. Lewis, Samuel Lyle, John Gratton, Sampson Matthews, Wm. McPheeters, 
John Houston, Chas. Campbell and Wm. Ward. As 

} When the trustees appointed by the Hanover presbytery had determined that the academy should be 
located in the vicinity of Lexington, the 80 acres of land, and the buildings at Timber Ridge were sold, 
and the proceeds faithfully applied to the uses of the institution. 
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volunteer their services, under their rector as captain, and did actually render 
their services more than once in this way. The Presbyterian and Congregational 
clergy were among the most zealous patriots of those days. The Hanover 
presbytery having devolved the management of their academy on a board of 
twenty-four most respectable trustees, felt themselves relieved from paying 
strict attention to the seminary. Hence there is no notice of the institution in 
the minutes of the presbytery, from 1776 to 1782. . 

In 1782, about the close of the war, it was found that the academy, as might 
have been expected, was in a languishing condition. This was owing in part 
to the scattered situation of the trustees. In Oct. 1782, the presbytery appointed 
fifteen additional trustees, who lived more contiguous to each other. This was 
the last action which the presbytery took in relation to their school. 

Some years after the presbytery had committed their school to the care of a 
board of trustees, to manage in their behalf, the institution flourished, and about 
twelve efficient ministers were introduced into the ministry, besides a consid- 
erable number of distinguished men in other professions. In consequence of 
the difficulties of the times, the depreciation of paper currency, etc., Mr. Graham, 
though very disinterested and economical, found that he could not support his 
family by his scanty share of tuition-fees, and the product of the small farm 
which was supplied him by the presbytery on Timber Ridge. He found it 
necessary, therefore, to resort to other means. He accordingly purchased a 
farm on North river, near Lexington, and removed his family and school there. 
In his dwelling-hovse was quite a respectable school, both in regard to the 
number and character of the scholars.* 

The institution thus not only changed its place, but its style and character. 
It was thenceforward known as the Liberty Hall academy. ‘These changes 
seem to have taken place without the knowledge or approbation of the trustees. 
Though it was unquestionably a stretch of authority, and in some of its conse- 
quences unhappy, yet no one will feel disposed to question the purity of the 
motives of those persons who brought about these changes. 

In 1782, the board of trustees of Liberty Hall academy petitioned the legis- 
lature of Virginia, (without asking the advice and consent of the presbytery,) to 
grant them an act of incorporation for Liberty Hall academy, with enlarged 
powers and privileges; in fact, with collegiate powers, of granting literary 
degrees and diplomas, and thereby changing the nature of the institution alto- 
gether. The right to appoint the rector, assistants, and trustees, which the 
presbytery had expressly reserved to themselves, was now taken from them, 
and given to the incorporated board of trustees. Thus the rights of the presby- 
tery and the property went together, The reasons for this irregular procedure 
seem to have been, first, the all-absorbing nature of political affairs; the clergy 
forgot, for the time, the claims of science and religion: second, the trustees 


* B. Graham, Esq., in tho letter previously alluded to, communicates to us the following information: 
“Mr. W, Graham taug*t, for some years, in his own house, and he boarded some of the students himself, 
and others boarded in the neighborhood. It may not be improper to remark, that in this quiet and retired 
spot, some very valuable men received the latter, or what might be called the collegiate part of their 
education. The late Dr, Hoge, fur some time president of Hampden Sydney college, and also of the theo- 
logical seminary at that place, was one of them. Another was the late James Priestly, who was president 
of Cumberland college, in Nashville, Tennessee, I believe he was the immediate predecessor of Dr. 
Lindsley. He was considered an eminent scholar,and an excellent teacher. I might also mention the late 
Gen $8. Blackburn He was a Jawyer, and a man of considerable eloquence. He was the individual who, 
by his will, emancipated about 40 slaves, and provided means to defray the expenses of their conveyance 
to Liberia. His executor took them to Norfolk in December, 1835. While Mr. Graham taught in his own 
house, it is believed the trustees of the academy paid no attention to the school. They considered it 
merely as a private school taught by Mr Graham on his own responsibility. The trustees, however, 
ultimately determined to revive the academy, and built a small house for the purpose, on land given for 
that use by Mr. Graham himself, and two of his neighbors. In the month of January or February, 1798 
the title of the institution was changed by the legislature of Virginia from that of Liberty Hall academy, 
to Washington academy; and in January, 1813, it was again changed from Washington academy to 
Washington college, ‘The change, however, is only in the name. The act of incorporation is nothing 
more or fess than that originally granted to Liberty Hall academy. The stone building took fire in Jan. 
1803, and all the combustible part of it consumed, together with part of the apparatus, 

“Tt was a serious question with the trustees, whether they should repair the building which had just been 
burnt, the walls being still good, or build in another place. A gentleman held about thirty ucres of land 
adjoining the town of Lexington, which he proposed to exchangé with the trustees for their land and 
buildings. The exchange was made, and buildings erected. Those buildings, being badly made, are going 
to decay. Other buildings were subsequently erected, which are now in use.” -; 
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and the rector saw the apparent indifference of the presbytery to the interests 
of the institution, and they wished to manage the.trust more efficiently ; at the 
same time, the rector and a large majority of the board were members of the 
presbytery: third, the legislature were not afraid to trust such men as Gen. 
Lewis, Cols. Bowyer, Flemming, Preston, McDowell, and others. They were 
not afraid to trust such men in any enterprise in which they would embark. 
They knew that a Presbyterian minister was at the head of the seminary ; and 
that it was not only designed to be, but was, in fact, a Presbyterian institution. 

After the trustees had obtained their charter, there was a decided change in 
the character of the students, who resorted to Liberty Hall. Previously, they 
had been, as a general thing, men of piety, who had in view the ministry of the 
Presbyterian church. But now, at the close of the war, there were but few pious 
young men to be found. A demoralizing influence was seen and felt through- 
out society. Not afew dissipated young men were sent to the seminaries of 
learning. -This was so true of Liberty Hall, that Mr. Graham determined to 
relinquish his charge, which determination he made known to the synod of 
Virginia, in Sept. 1791. He, however, said if any means could be devised for 
educating pious young men for the ministry, he would willingly devote his life 
to that business, The synod determined forthwith to establish a new institu- 
tion in Lexington. They appointed Mr. Graham their professor, which appoint- 
ment he accepted. When he returned home and informed the trustees of 
Liberty Hall of his determination to resign the rectorship of the academy, they 
became much alarmed. If the synod should establish a separate and inde- 
pendent school in Lexington, as they had already determined to do, and that 
under the direction of their former able and experienced rector, they saw that 
Liberty Hall must come to an end. As soon as opportunity presented, they 
proposed to the synod, that if they would agree that Mr. Graham, who was now 
the theological professor of the synod, would also act as their president, the 
trustees would pledge themselves to fill all future vacancies that might occur 
in their board from members of Lexington presbytery, (which had now been 
bounded by that part of the members of Hanover presbytery which lay west of 
the Blue Ridge,) and that the supervision of the seminary should be given back 
to the synod, and the state of the seminary should be reported every year to 
the synod. Their terms were accepted by the synod, and formally ratified by 
both parties. Both the trustees and the synod issued orders and sent out agents 
to raise funds for erecting buildings without delay. For a number of years, all 
the conditions of the contract were complied with. At length, opposition arose 
to the practice of filling vacancies with Presbyterians, on the ground that it 
was thus making the institution sectarian in its character. Whereupon vacan- 
cies were filled contrary to the stipulation, and all connection with the Presby- 
terian church was again renounced. This, however, did not take place till after 
Mr. Graham had resigned the presidency of the institution, and Gen. Wash- 
ington had given it large funds. 

The circumstances of Washington’s endowment were as follows. It is well 
known that when Washington accepted the command of the American army, he 
expressly declared that he would receive no compensation for his services. 
Afterwards, when the Virginia Assembly incorporated a company for making a 
canal from to Richmond, and for improving the navigation of James 
river, they presented Washington one hundred shares in the company asa 
testimonial of their gratitude for his services. This donation he refused to 
accept for his private emolument; but agreed to accept and hold it in trust, to 
be applied, at some future day, to some public object. When, afterwards it 
appeared that the property would become productive, Washington referred the 
destination of the shares back to the Assembly, with the request that it might 
be appropriated to endow some seminary of learning in the Upper country. 
Several places were named, each having strenuous advocates. The Assembly 
at length wisely referred the matter back to Washington. He made very 
minute inquiries of every person he had an opportunity of conversing with, 
from this region of country, respecting the different places which had been 
under the consideration of the legislature, and ultimately appropriated the gift 
to Liberty Hall academy. 
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The member of congress who then represented the district of which Rock- 
bridge was a part, stated that Washington assured him that the consideration 
which had the most influence on his mind in inducing him to make this disposi- 
tion of the property, was the fact that he found that zealous and persevering 
exertions had been here made for the promotion of learning, and he could not 
find that they had been made any where else in the Upper country. These 
exertions, he found, had begun before the war, had been continued through it, 
and were still continued; and so far as he could discover, those who had so 
perseveringly.exercised a fostering care over literature, were more likely than 
any others to make a proper use of the James river fund at his disposal. 

It was undoubtedly owing to Washington’s donation, that the Cincinnati 
society afterwards gave their funds the same destination. It is also to be 
ascribed to the same cause that Mr. Robinson bequeathed his estate to the 
same institution. Mr. R. had served under Washington in the revolutionary 
army, and he wished that in connection with the name of Washington, his own 
name should be handed down to posterity. 

After this donation from Washington, the name of the institution was changed 
by application to the legislature, from Liberty Hall academy to Washington 
academy. In 1813, it was changed to Washington college. There was no 
enlargement of powers, however, but only a change of name. 

The successive: presidents of the college, so far as we can ascertain their 
names, are the Rev. William Graham, Rev. Geo. A. Baxter, D. D.,* Louis 
Marshall, M. D.,t Henry Vethake, LL. D.t and Henry Ruffner, A. M., the present 
incumbent.§ 

The officers in the college, are a president, professor of languages, professor 
of natural philosophy and chemistry, a Cincinnati professor of mathematics and 
civil and military engineering, a tutor, and a teacher of the grammar school. 
The studies are substantially like those of the principal northern colleges. 
One of the provisions, which we are glad to notice, is the following: “ Such 
students as are not competent to study the sacred Scriptures in the original, 
will form a class for studying them in English.” In the, list of studies are. the 
Greek Testament, weekly, moral philosophy, natural theology, and evidences of 
the Christian religion. A fund of $1,500 is provided, the income of which is 
expended in giving medals to the most deserving. Commencement is on the 
Jast Thursday in June. The college year begins September 1. The term 
extends from that time. to commencement, excepting only a rec?ss of nine days 
at Christmas. ‘The college has a philosophical apparatus, and a library of several 
thousand volumes. The board of trustees consists of twenty members. Gen. 
Washington’s donation originally amounted to $20,000. Since the last war, it 
has become very valuable, and by an arrangement with the legislature in 1820, 
the stockholders are to receive 12 per cent. per annum. 


Norr. Lexington, where Washington college is situated, is the shire town in Rock- 
bridge county, on the north branch of James river, 35 miles south-west of Staunton, 38 
nerthaars of Lynchburg, 150 west of Richmond, and 15 from the celebrated Natural 

ridge, 

Our main authority for the facts in the preceding article, is the Richmond Religious 
Telegraph for Dec. 19, 1834, Jan. 2, Jan. 23, and Feb. 6, 1835. See also the fife of 
Dae aie Graham, in the Richmond, Va. Literary and Evangelical Magazine, 1821, p. 

5, seq. 


* Now professor of theology in the Union theological seminary at Prince Edward, Va. 

+ Brother of the late chief-justice of the Supreme Court of the United States. 3 
_ t Mr, Vethuke was educated at Columbia college, was afterwards a professor pro tempore in the same 
institution ; a professor in Rutgers college five or six years; in the college of New Jersey seven years; in 
Dickinson college eight years; and a short time in the New York city university. See a notice of his 
inaugural address at Washington college, in Quart. Reg. vol. viii. p. 349. 

_§ President Ruffoer was previously professor of languages in the college. See a very favorable notice of 
his inaugural address in the North American Review, No. 96, p. 251. ‘The reviewer says, “* We have read 
the address of president Ruffner with a feeling of unqualified approbation. It unfolds a series of views on 
college government, and college education, remarkable for soundness, clearness, and a certain practical 
tact, all of which show a vigorous understanding, exercised by much experience in the conduct of affairs. 
The president writes in a plain, cogent style, making no attempts at showy eloquence, and bringing home 
ie eee understanding, matters of the highest interest.” President Ruffner was inaugurated 

‘eb, 22, 5 
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Mr. Jounson, late principal of Phillips academy, Andover, died on the 9th 
of May, 1837, in the 34th year of his age. He was a native of Andover, South 
parish, and a graduate of Dartmouth college, in 1828. He became hopefully 
possessed of personal piety at the age of 14, and soon united with the church 
under the care of the Rev. Dr. Edwards. His original designation was for the 
Christian ministry. The increase, however, of an erysipelatous complaint, and 
the advice of a physician, induced him to deviate from his purpose. Asa 
scholar, especially in the classics, he is acknowledged to have stood in the very 
first rank, though a member of one of the largest and most able classes that 
have ever received the honors of Dartmouth college. Soon after leaving col- 
lege, he became an assistant teacher in Phillips academy, and principal in 1832, 
on the resignation of Mr. John Adams,—a situation which he held, until 
within a few weeks of his death. Well trained in the department to which he 
was called, possessed of a delicate susceptibility to beauty, and of habits of 
great industry and perseverance, he also brought with him enlarged ideas of 
the objects and methods of education. No person, in our country, had more at 
heart the interests of classical learning. He endeavored to teach his numerous 
pupils, not only the minutie of the grammar, but, as they were able, the philo- 
sophical principles of language, the beauties of diction and thought, and the 
thousand elegancies of the classic page. We have known but few individuals 
who combined more perfectly the skill and patience of a disciplinarian with the 
fine taste and enlarged conception of the cultivated scholar. In his last sick- 
ness, a fine piece of composition, formed on the severe model of the school of 
Euripides and Auschylus, was read to him ; his wasted eye kindled with unusual 
brightness, and his whole soul seemed to be feasted with delight. 

The erysipelas, which at first affected chiefly the head, afterwards reached 
the lungs and adjacent parts, and though it did not rage with great malignity, 
at the outset, yet it gradually undermined his constitution, and ended in a 
decided scrofulous consumption. 

The prominent traits in the character of Mr. Johnson, are faithfully delineated 
in the following extracts from a sermon, preached on occasion of his death in 
the chapel: of the theological seminary, by the president of that institution, 
and which the author has kindly allowed us to publish: 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON OCCASIONED BY THE DEATH OF MR, OSGOOD JOHNSON, 
LATE PRINCIPAL OF PHILLIPS ACADEMY, ANDOVER, MASS. 


“He was, by the favor of God, blessed with a remarkably clear and accurate 
conception of what constitutes perfection in human character; and an uncom- 
monly ardent and efficient desire to obtain it. And if I do not mistake, this 
was one of those primary elements of his character, which led to his eminence 
as a man, a scholar, and a Christian, and especially to his eminence as a teacher 
of youth. j im 

“Having been for fifteen years pastor of the church and minister of the 
parish in which he was born, and having been accustomed, four times a year, to 
visit the primary schools, of one of which he was, for a number of years, a 
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member, I recollect distinctly his appearance when a child. He seemed even 
then, to be, in behavior, a model of that in which he afterwards so much 
delighted, and which she so successfully taught to his pupils—propriety. 

“ And earlier, before I was acquainted with him, and when visited with that 
distressing illness, which, after long and intense bodily suffering, deprived him 
in a measure of the use of one of his limbs, the physician who had the care of 
him, informed me, that he was a pattern of propriety. And although it seemed 
for a long time as if he could not live, yet he bore up under the pressure of 
disease, (as those of you who were acquainted with him know that he did in his 
last sickness,) with amazing energy, fortitude, and resolution, though it was 
with great apparent humility, meekness, and patience. ‘And,’ said the phy- 
sician, (who was accustomed, as every physician should be, to recognize in 
every case of cure, a power above his own,) ‘I cannot but think that he is raised 
up for some great and good end.’ Yes, my hearers, he was. And though his race 
was short, he has accomplished, as those of you who have witnessed the fruit of 
his labors can testify, a great and good end. He has exerted an influence on 
many minds, which will continue through life, and be transmitted by them to 
others, and through them to others, to all future generations. 

“One thing which impressed my mind particularly with regard to him when 
a child, was, his wakeful attention. Nothing transpired in his presence, which 
he did not observe ; and nothing was said which he did not hear. And every 
thing which he saw or heard appeared to be made by him a subject of thought. 
He early formed a habit, and one which is of great importance to the young, 
not only of thinking of what he saw and heard, but of thinking whether it was or 
was not right, and in the best form in which it could be; and if it were not, 
and he were called, he would try to do it better. Though he was not forward 
to express his opinions, yet he had opinions, and when he expressed them, it 
was evident that he had thought upon the subject, and that his views were 
uncommonly clear, definite, and strongly marked. 

“ When called, he rose with promptness and stood in a position perfectly 
erect ; an indication in youth of wakeful attention. And whatever he did, he 
tried to do well. It was evident that he desired and intended to be perfect. 
And for this he labored intensely and perseveringly. No youth can in this 
imitate his example without great and good results. So far as means are con- 
cerned, it is the grand secret of great eminence of character. 

“ Nor did he, in forming his model of excellence, look merely or principally 
to his fellow-creatures. Early he was accustomed to look to God as the author 
and pattern of all perfection, Disciplined in the school of affliction, taught by 
experience to feel his need of divine aid, and spiritually enlightened to behold 
the divine beauty and excellence, nothing short of likeness to Jehovah would 
satisfy him. It appeared to him to be the glory and blessedness of creatures 
to be like the Creator; to be holy as he is holy, and perfect as he is perfect; 
and to make it their great object to be the greatest benefactors of which they 
are capable to the whole human family. 

“ At the age of fourteen he was examined for admission to the Christian 
church. And when the question was put to one of the examiners whether he 
were satisfied, though it was twenty years ago, I recollect distinctly the answer 
and the reason which was given; ‘perfectly satisfied; I have been acquainted 
with him, and he has long been a model of propriety.’ Nothing but acquaint- 
ance appeared to be needful to produce a strong conviction that he was upright 
and sincere; and that he exercised himself to have a conscience void of offence 
toward God and toward men. Purity of thought, word, and action were then 
strongly marked features of his character. Another trait in his character, highly 
worthy of imitation, especially by the young, was directness and simplicity. No 
one ever saw him make or attempt to make any great display about what he 
was doing, or intended todo. The bare mention of display will form in the 
minds of those who knew him, an utter contrast to his character; Hé chose 
rather to be, than to seem to be. And what he had to do, he did with directness 
simplicity, and effect. : ; 

“He was also distinguished for great firmness and perseverance. This was 
strikingly manifested in his efforts to obtain a liberal and thorough education. 
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Although under great embarrassments from the want of pecuniary means, and 
also on account of frequent and distressing bodily illness, he never faltered. 
Having put his hand to the work, he locked not back till it was accomplished. 

“ And ail the above traits were happily combined, and exemplified in his char- 
acter as a teacher. No one ever came under his instruction who did not receive 
attention—prompt and wakeful attention; nor who did not soon perceive that 
his teacher was able and willing to instruct him; that he understood with 
great clearness and accuracy his subject, and could ljead him to understand 
it in the same manner. He spoke with simplicity and directness, and com- 
municated an unusual amount of information. No one recited to him who did 
not feel as though he had gained something. And it soon was esteemed a 
privilege to enjoy his instruction. This was not because he did not require 
effort, but because he did, and made that effort turn to good account. He 
never seemed to take pleasure in leading a youth to make mistakes, or in show- 
ing him how little he knew, or lessening him in the estimation of his com- 
panions—a sure way for a teacher to make himself odious. But he evidently 
delighted in helping him to know more, and in inspiring him with the disposi- 
tion and ability to make the highest and most successful efforts for that purpose. 

“ Though he was tenderly alive to every thing which appeared to him like 
impropriety, he was easily excited, capable of strong emotion, and of the most 
intense and withering indignation, which was sometimes manifested against 
what he thought to be wrong; yet it was with evident grief, and with deep 
compassion toward the offender. And no one received his reproof who did 
not have reason to feel that he had given great pain, when he ought to have 
given, and might have given great pleasure. And so operative was this con- 
viction, that such cases became more and more rare, till, especially toward the 
close of his life, they almost entirely ceased. Those under his care seemed to 
have acquired, to an uncommon degree, his own accurate conceptions of pro- 
priety; and to be governed by them. They seemed instinctively to perceive 
what would please him, and without effort on his part, to consult his wishes ; not 
merely because they were his, but because they were evidently proper and 
designed to promote their highest good. 

“ Never have | seen a hundred youth of different previous training, disposition 
and habits, who, in the course of two days’ examination, showed:so little dispo- 
sition to any youthful irregularity or folly, as those under his care. All seemed 
to take care-of themselves, and to move on spontaneously, as by one common 
impulse, in the way they should go. Nor was this confined to the time when 
he was present, but it was manifested also when he was absent. You might 
see indications of it in their sports on the common, as they walked the streets, 
and in their deportment at their boarding-houses. Nor was his influence like 
an iron band around the soul, coercing, and cramping, and deadening its ener- 
gies, and fitting it to move only when moved by the hand of another. It was 
more like the light and warmth of heaven, enlightening, expanding, invigo- 
rating, and refreshing. 

“Nor was he blessed in regulating merely the outward conduct, or in 
disciplining and replenishing the intellect, but also in moving the heart and in 
raising the affections to God. Some in almost every class under his instruction, 
were hopefully made wise unto salvation, and taught, through grace, to make, 
successful efforts for eternity. Some of them went before him to receive their 
reward, and on his entering heaven, greeted him, we trust, not only as their 
teacher, but in an important sense, as their spiritual father. Others, we hope, 
will tread in his footsteps, follow his example, and become forever partakers 
of his joy. 

“ Were this the time and place, it might be interesting somewhat to analyze 
his character, and show what it was in him, who appeared so meek and lowly, 
and said so little and in such a mild way, that gave him so much influence 
over minds. One thing, no doubt, was clear discernment, and another, freedom 
from artifice, and every thing which looked like management, and a secret, 
under-ground influence. No one was apprehensive, that through his influence, 
or by his consent, some hidden mine would be sprung upon-him. All thought 
him to be what he appeared to be. And though they felt powerfully his influ- 
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ence, yet they felt under it quite at home, and safe in doing right, as if they 
were in their father’s house. It was balmy, like the air of Eden, and refreshing, 
like the dews of heaven. 

“Nor did they wish to escape from its power. They loved to feel it not 
only while he lived, but after he was dead and buried; and they set about em- 
bodying it, and making it in monumental form, permanent as the block of 
granite, that. it might be seen, and felt, and enjoyed by them and others,to 
the end of time. ; 

“ Precious monument! let it be reared, and stand to remind all passing youth 
of his learning and his virtues, and inspire them with the desire to imitate his 
example. And may the God of our fathers raise up many such to teach our 
children and make them instrumental in promoting his glory and the highest 
good of mankind.” 


The following is the inscription on the marble monument, erected over 
Mr. Johnson’s grave, at the expense of his late pupils. 


HSE: 
OSGOOD-ICHNSON:A'M DART. 
APVD:ANDOV:‘SCHOLAE PHILLIPSIENSIS 
ARCHIDIDASCALVS 


VIR 
EGREGIIS:ANIML- DOTIBVS INSTRVCTVS 
OPTIMIS:DISCIPLINIS ERVDITVS 
QVEM AD M[RUM-PULCHRI-RECTLQVESENSVM 
CVM-PRIMVM-NATVRA‘TVM RATIO-AC-DOCTRINA 
FINXIT 
INIVVENTVTE ERVDIENDA 
NEMINI SECVNDVS 
SEV-AD-LITERAS:-MENTEM-IV VENILEM 
INFORMARE:-VELLET 
SEV-AD HONESTATEM 
FIDVS:CONSTANS: INTEGER 
AB:OMNI'SIMVLATIONE-ALIENVS 
SPE-CHRISTIANA:'GAVDENS 
MORBO:LENTO:-CONFECTVS-E:VIVISEXCESSIT 
DIETX:MAILANNO:SACRO'M:DCCC:XXXVII 
AETATIS- XXXIV 
VXORL-LIBERIS-DISCIPVLIS 
BONIS:-OMNIBUS 
TRISTE-SVI-DESIDERIVM- RELINQVENS 
HOC:-MONVMENTVM 
PRAECEPTORI OPTIMO 
DISCIPVLISVI 
IN-'TESTIMONIVM GRATI-ANIMEI 
P.CC 


\ 
HISTORY OF THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE. 
[By the Rev. Charles Freeman, Limerick.] 


Tue General Conference of Maine grew out of the formation of several county con- 
ferences. The first county conference met in Buxton, York county, at the house of Rev. 
Levi Loring, on the first day of October, 1822. It deserves to be noticed here, how, in 
the providence of God, various movements concur to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
When measures for the advancement of religion began to be more general, and to need 
religious periodicals, that Christians, remote from each other, might act in concert, then 
these periodicals sprang into existence. Thus the Christian Mirror, the religious news- 
paper of Congregationalists in Maine, began its career just before the conference system 
came into operation ; and it has proved an invaluable means of communication between 
the churches. An article communicated by the writer, and inserted in the Christian 
Mirror of Oct. 5, 1822, will show the origin, design, and form of the system. ‘On 
Tuesday last, ministers and delegates from ten churches in York county met in Buxton. 
The York County Association of Ministers proposed this measure to the churches con- 
nected with them, and to churches destitute of settled pastors.. The members of this 
meeting, after making arrangements on Tuesday afternoon, assembled in public in the 
meeting-house on Wednesday, at nine o’clock, Some rules were then adopted, and 
officers chosen. The body assumed the name of Associated Churches in York county. 
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A committee reported the state of religion; and the meeting was addressed impressively 
on topics suggested by the report. At eleven o’clock public worship was attended, and 
a sermon was preached by Rey. Jonathan Cogswell of Saco, from Isa. lxi. 4, ‘ And they 
shall build the old wastes.’ A collection of thirty-three dollars was taken up to aid desti- 
tute associated. churches. In the afternoon, after usual religious services, the Lord’s 
Supper was administered to a numerous body of communicants. This scene was new, 
and peculiarly solemn. It was eminently fitted to promote the union of the churches.” 

This meeting was attended by several individuals from Cumberland county, as Rey. 
Thaddeus Pomeroy of Gorham, and Rev. Asa Mead. These were so convinced that 
such meetings would be useful, that they immediately promoted a similar movement in 
their county; and accordingly the churches in Cumberland county met by their pastors 
and delegates in Gorham the following December, when sermons were preached by Rev. 
Asa Mead of Brunswick, and Rev. Edward Payson of Portland. Here the name of 
Conference of Churches was selected, which was afterwards adopted by the churches in 
York county; and by other counties. The Somerset County Conference was next 
formed, Oct. 1, 1823; and the Kennebec County Conference the 29th of the same month. 
The Oxford Conference was formed Jan. 6th, 1824. Two articles from the constitution 
of the Kennebec Conference will show the ecclesiastical character of all the conferences. 
“ Art. 4. The objects of this Conference shall be to promote the union and prosperity of 
the churches, and to afford mutual encouragement and quickening in the service of God. 
Art. 6. By uniting with the Conference, no church is considered as abridging its separate 
rights and privileges; and no ecclesiastical power or authority shall ever be delegated to 
this Conference, or assumed by it.” 

On the 28th of December, 1824, delegates from York, Cumberland, and Oxford Con- 
ferences met in Falmouth, in connection with the Cumberland Conference, to confer on 
the organization of a General Conference ; and a vote was taken that it was expedient to 
form one. A resolution was also adopted ‘* That the conference system, so far as it has 
been reduced to practice, has had a happy influence on our churches, and the interests 
of Zion; and we cannot but hope that its extension to the whole State would draw closer 
the bonds of Christian union, and have an important intluence upon the future prosperity 
of the cause of Christ.”? On the 10th of January, 1826, delegates from several confer- 
ences met in Portland, at the meeting of the Cumberland Conference ; when a General 
Conference was organized, and Rev. Edward Payson was chosen moderator. The first 
meeting after the organization of the Conference was held in Minot, in connection with 
~ the Cumberland Conference, June 1826; and the next annual meeting was held in con- 
nection with the Maine Missionary Society at Hallowell, June 1827, when the organi- 
zation of the Conference was completed, and a constitution adopted. The General Con- 
ference, by this constitution, was to consist of three clerical, and three lay delegates from 
each county conference of twenty churches; and two clerical, and two lay delegates 
from smaller conferences, and of the officers, committees, delegates to foreign bodies, and 
minister of the place. The officers are, a moderator, recording secretary, corresponding 
secretary, and treasurer ; who are chosen once in three years. By this constitution it is 
declared “that the object of the conference shall be to promote intercourse and harmony 
among the churches of the State, and to produce more extensive co-operation in every 
good work.” ‘No ecclesiastical power or authority shall ever be assumed by the 
General Conference, or delegated to it.” 

At the meeting of the Conference in 1828, so obvious were the good effects of the 
system, as to demand attention, agreeably to the following record of that meeting. “A 
resolution, expressing devout thanks to God for the success which has attended the con- 
ference system, was presented by Rev. Mr. Marsh, of Biddeford, accompanied by a 
forcible address, in which many of the blessings that had resulted from the establishment 
of conferences of churches were mentioned and alluded to. He was followed by Rev. 
S. R. Hall, from Vermont. This was a peculiarly pleasant and fruitful theme.’ 

The General Conference has declined exercising any ecclesiastical power. In the 
meeting in 1828, several articles for the basis of a connection with the General Assembly 
of the Presbyterian Church of the United States, were considered and adopted, except 
the third article, as follows: “It shall be deemed irregular for any presbytery, confer- 
ence, or association, within the bounds of the corresponding churches, to recelve any 
candidate for licensure, licentiate, or ordained minister, into connection with either, 
without regular testimonials, and a regular dismission from the presbytery, conference, 
or association, from which said candidate, licentiate or minister may come. q he Con- 
ference voted as follows: “It being a fundamental principle in the constitution of the 
General Conference of Maine, that this body will exercise no ecclesiastical power or 
authority whatever, they. cannot consistently adopt the third article of the terms of union 
and correspondence proposed by the General Assembly. The General Conference, how- 
ever, appreciating the great importance of the ecclesiastical regulations and usages of 
each of the corresponding bodies, and of other bodies in their connection, being 
mutually respected, propose the adoption of the following substitute for the said third 
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article, viz.: ‘While the General Conference of Maine has not, nor does it claim any 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction over the particular conferences, associations, councils, or 
churches in its connection, it cheerfully unites with the General Assembly in the expres- 
sion of the opinion, that it is irregular for any ordained minister, licentiate, candidate for 
licensure, or church member, to be received into ecclesiastical connection within the 
limits of one of the corresponding bodies from the other, without due testimonials.’ 3 

The meetings of the Conference have been fully occupied by resolutions presented, 
and sustained by addresses, in favor of peace, the sanctification of the Sabbath, the cause 
of temperance, tracts, foreizn and home missions, education of pious young men for the 
ministry, distribution of the Bible, and kindred objects. Reports have been presented of 
the state of religion within the Conference ; and delegates and others have exhibited the 
religious condition of other portions of the world; and sermons have been preached, and 
many prayers have been offered. In a number of instances a divine blessing in the gift 
of the Holy Spirit has evidently attended the meetings, and Christians have been quick- 
ened, and sinners converted. Love between Christians from remote parts of the State 
has been promoted ; and various good works have received a powerful impulse. 

The conference system has awakened attention to the state of the churches. In the 
report of the state of religion in 1828, it is said, “ The organization of our State Conference 
isso recent, and attention to the statistics of our churches is so unusual a thing among 
us, that it is with difficulty that facts can be obtained, out of which to compile a report, 
that shall exhibit a complete view, or, indeed, a tolerably accurate general view, of the 
state of the Congregational churches in Maine.” 

At that time there were reported to be in Maine 130 churches; 78 pastors ; and 7,685 
members. There are now reported to be ten conferences; 189 churches; 123 pastors ; 
and 14,195 members. The greatest increase, by far, was reported at the meeting in June 
following the revivals of 1831, when the increase was 2,300 members. The present 
officers of the General Conference are, Rev. John W. Ellingwood, of Bath, Moderator ; 
Rev. David Shepley, of North Yarmouth, Recording Secretary ; and Rev. Charles Free- 
man, of Limerick, Corresponding Secretary. 

The following is the list of officers; no treasurer has as yet been needed. 

The Rev. Edward Payson, D. D., was chosen moderator of the first meeting at Port- 
land, and Rev. Seneca White, Scribe pro tem. The next meeting wasin Minot, June 
13, 1826, when the Rev. Benjamin Tappan, of Augusta, officiated as Moderator, and Rev. 
Allen Greely as Scribe. There was no public meeting then, the Cumberland Conference 
holding its session at this time. The first time when the organization was complete, and 
a public meeting for religious services was held, was in Hallowell, 1827. 


Annual Meetings of Gen. Conf. Moderators. Recording Secretaries. 
1827, June 26, Hallowell. 1827, Rev. Benj. Tappan, 1830, 1827, Rev. Allen Greely, 1830. 
1828, ‘ 24, Gorham. 1830, Rev. D. Thurston, 1833. 1830, Rev. Ches. Jenkins, 1831. 
1829, ‘* 23, Waldoboro’, 1633, Rev. B. Tyler, p. p. 1834, 1832, Rev. D. M. Mitchell, 1833, 
1830, “ 22, Winthrop. 1834, Rev. S. Johnson, 1836, 1833, Rev. Benj. Tappan, 1836. 
1831, “ 21, Fryeburg. 1837, Rev. J. W. Ellingwood. 1836, Rev. David Shepley. 
1832, “ 26, Wiscasset. 

1833, ‘ 25) Portland. Corresponding Secretaries. 
1834, ‘¢ 24, Bath. 1827, Rev. Asa Cummings, 1833. 
1835, “ 23, Bangor. 1833, Rev. Charles Freeman. 


1836, “ 21, Augusta. 
1837, ‘ 27, North Yarmouth. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL CONFERENCE OF MAINE, 
UNB, 1837. 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Conference. s. s. 
stands for stated supply. ] 


CUMBERLAND CONFERENCE. ‘ 
Adams George E., Brunswick. Libby Daniel, s. s. Hebron and W. Minot. 


Adams W. B., Lewiston Falls. Merrill J. G., Cape Elizabeth. 
Chapin Perez, Pownal. ; Miltimore Wm., Cape Elizabeth. 
Chickering John W., Portland, High st. Perry Clark, Standish. 

Dwight Wn. T., Portland, 3d ch. Pomeroy Thad., Gorham. 
Emerson Noah, Baldwin and Sebago, Shepherd J. W., Windham. 
Harlow William, Harpswell. Shepley David, N. Yarmouth, Ist. 
Hobart Caleb, N. Yarmouth, 2d. Stevens J. G., Falmouth. 
Jameson Thos., Scarborough. Vaill Joseph, Portland, 2d. 

Jones Elijah, Minot, Un. Cong. Weston Isaac, Cumberland. 

Lane Joseph, Westbrook, Ist. Williams Thos., Poland. 


The following churches are vacant :—Danville, Durham, Freeport, Gray, New Gloucester, 
Raymond, and Westbrook, 2d. ¢ 
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OXFORD CONFERENCE, 


Chute A. P., Oxford. 
Frost Charles, Bethel. 
Greely Allen, Turner. 
Jordan W. V., Dixfield. 


Sewall Samuel, Sumner. 
Sheldon N. W., Rumford. 
Soule Charles, Norway, 

Walker Joseph, Paris, 8. 


Vacant churches are Andover, Gilead, and Paris, N. 


YORK CONFERENCE, 


Bacon Elisha, Eliot. 
Colburn Jonas, Wells, 1st. 
Fiske A. W., s. s. Alfred. 
Freeman Charles, Limerick. 
Haven John, York, Ist. 
Hopkins Samuel, Saco. 
Kimball Ivory, Limington. 
Loring Joseph, Lebanon, 


Vacant churches are Biddeford, 2d, Kennebunk 
and Shapleigh. 


Merrill Stephen, Biddeford, 1st. 
Oliphant David, Wells, 2d. 
Parker Clement, York, 2d. 
Powers J. W., Kennebunk. 
Rankin Andrew, S. Berwick. 
Rice Benj., Buxton. 

Smith D, P., Newfield. 

Smith Levi, Kennebunkport. 


port, N., Kittery, Lyman, Parsonsfield, Sanford 


SOMERSET CONFERENCE. 


Boynton A., Industry, & s, s. New Portland. 
Douglass N., St. Albans. 

Fargo G. W., Phillips. 

Hathaway Geo. W., Bloomfield. 

Loring Levi, s. s. Anson and Athens, 


May Wm., Strong. 

Feet J., Norridgewock. 
Sikes Oren, Mercer. 
Turner D., New Vineyard. 
Tucker J., Bingbam. 


Vacant churches are Cornville, Fairfield, Kingfield, Madison and Solon. 


UNION CONFERENCE, 


Douglass J. A., Waterford. 

Fessenden J. P., Bridgton, S. 

Gooch James, s. s. Denmark and Hiram. 
Hills Israel, Lovell. 


Hurd Carlton, Fryeburg. 
Mason S., Sweden. 

Page Caleb F., Bridgton. 
Richardson J. P., Otisfield. 


Vacant churches are Bridgton, N., Brownfield and Harrison. 


KENNEBEC CONFERENCE, 


Adams Thomas, Waterville. 
Hackett Simeon, Temple. 
Hyde G. C., Readfield. 
Jewett H. C., Winslow. 
Rogers Isaac, Farmington. 
Sewall Daniel, Chesterville. 


V: 


Sweetser Seth, Gardiner. 

Talbot Samuel, Wilton. 

Tappan Benj. p. p., Augusta. 
Thurston David, Winthrop. 
Underwood Joseph, New Sharon. 
Wilkins J. E., s. s, Albion. 


acant churches are Augusta, N., Clinton, Hallowell, Litchfield, Pittston, Sidney, Unity, Vas- 
salborough, Weld and Windsor, 


LINCOLN CONFERENCE. 


Boynton John, Phippsburg. 
Cutter E. F., Warren, 2d. 
Ellingwood J. W., Bath, Ist. 
Goss J. C., Woolwich. 
Hawes J. T., s. s. Edgecomb. 
Kendrick D., s. s. Bristol. 


Lord T.5., s. s. Topsham. 
Merrill Enos, Alna. 

Mitchell D. M., Waldoborough. 
Palmer Ray, Bath, 3d. 

Sewall Jotham jr., Newcastle. 
Woodhull R., Thomaston. 


Vacant churches are Boothbay, Bremen, Union and Wiscasset. 


PENOBSCOT CONFERENCE. 


Baker John, Monson. 

Baker Silas, Hampden. 

Drake S. 8., Blanchard. 

Lewis Wales, Brewer, Ist. 

Lovejoy J. C., Orono, Old Town. 
Maltby John, Bangor, Hammond st. 


Munsell J. R., Lincoln. 
Page Robert, Levant. 
Parker W., Orono, Ist. 
Pomeroy 8. L., Bangor, Ist. 
Richardson H., Brownville. 
Whitman A. L., Brewer, 2d. 


Vacant churches are Burlington, Dexter, Dixmont, Exeter, Foxcroft, Garland, Guilford, Milo, 
Orrington, Sangerville, Sebec and Williamsburgh. 


HANCOCK AND WALDO CONFERENCE. 


Adams Jona., s. s. Deer Isle. 
Beckwith B. B., Castine, Trin. ch. 
Blood Mighill, Bucksport. 

Brown Geo., s. s. Swanville. 
Chapman Nathaniel, Camden. 
Ellis Manning, s. s. Sedgwick. 
Fisher Jona., Bluehill. 


McKeen Silas, Belfast, Ist. 
Strickland M. W., Mt. Desert. 
Tappan S. S., Frankfort. 
Tenney Sewall, Ellsworth. 
Thurston Stephen, Prospect. 
Wiswell L., Jackson and Brooks. 


Vacant churches are Aurora, Brooksville, Knox and vicinity, and Sullivan. 
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WASHINGTON CONFERENCE, 


Bacheller G., Machias Port. Stickney M., P., Eastport. 

Carlton J., Lubec.. Stone Thos. T., East Machias. 

Crossett R., Dennysville. Thompson Jas., Cooper and Pembroke. 
Davenport Wm., Perry. Ward 8. D., Machias. 


Vacant churches are Calais, Cherryfield, Houlton, No. 24, Robbinston and Whitneyville. 


The following ministers are without pastoral charges :— 
Allen William p. p., Pres, Bowd. Coll., Bruns- Kellogg Elijah, Portland. 


wick. Parker Freeman, Wiscasset. 
Belden Jona., Hallowell. Pond E. p. p., Prof. Bangor. 
Bradley Caleb, Westbrook. Ripley Lincoln, Waterford. 
Brown A., Teachers’ Sem., Gorham, Sawyer John, Garland. 
Calef Jona., Lyman. ; : Shepard Geo., Prof. Bangor. 
Carruthers James. Smith Amasa, Cumberland. 
Cressey Noah. Stinson Hermon. 
Cummings Asa, Ed. Mirror, Portland. Tenney Thos., Teachers’ Sem., Gorham. 
Gillett E. p. p., Hallowell, Sec’y Me. Miss. White Seneca, Wiscasset. 
Soc. Woods L, Jun., Prof. Bangor. 


Total, 10 conferences; 122 pastors, of whom 12 are stated supplies; 63 vacant churches; 20 
ministers without charge, of whom six are engaged in teaching, one is an editor, and one a 
secretary. . 


SUMMARY. 
Conferences. Chhs Past, Add. 1836-37. Remov. 1836-37, Bap Total. 
oe si see Let. Death. Dis. Er. SB ot, 

Cumberland, 29 22 9 92 45 92 10 164 3,189 
Hancock and Waldo, 17 13 | 128 2) 12 6 6 143 1,232 
Kennebec, 22 13 40 49 0 22 4 49 1,530 
Lincoln, / Aly 12 78 12 20 36 7 96 1,599 
Oxford, 11 8 16 13 9 12 5 21 674 
Penobscot, 24, 12 12 89 23 34. 8 76 1,346 
Somerset, ily 10 27 9 8 15 1 21 782 
Union, ya} 8 12 20 15 | 17 1,030 
Washington, 15 8 55 12 6 30 5 690 
York, 4° 1°16 17.24.) 84..| 94] 53 | 2 | 49 | 2,187 

otal, 289) 1 122) 631 | B51 168 | 316 48 | 619 14,250 


The object of the Maine Congregational Charitable Society, which holds its annual 
meeting at the time and place of the anniversary of the Conference, is to r2lieve the indi- 
gent widows and children of deceased Congregational ministers. All the Congregational 
ministers of Maine, for the time being, are considered members of the society. Officers, 
Rev. Allen Greely, President ; Rev. E. Gillett, D. D., Vice President ; Rev. Charles 
Freeman, Secretary ; Rev. David Thurston, Treasurer ; Rev. Benj. Tappan, D. D., Wm. 


Ladd, Esq., Rev. Thaddeus Pomeroy, Rev. Joseph Vaill, Rev. D. M. Mitchell, and 
Rev. Samuel Hopkins, Trustees. 


VINDICATION OF CHRISTIAN MINISTERS. 


““T SEEK NOT YOURS, BUT you.”—Apostle Paul. 
[By the Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Concord, N. H.] 


From the time of the apostles till now, it has been a standing accusation, 
more or less frequent and open, against the ministers of Christ, that their own 
interest is the ultimate end of their preaching and labors; and of course that 
their professions of regard to the glory of God and the salvation of souls, are 
insincere and hypocritical. 

It would be a most interesting theme of inquiry, had we time to pursue it,— 
What has given rise to this common suspicion of dishonesty, or at least of 
selfishness, in the ministers of Christ? Why are they so often charged with 
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preaching for gain or to promote their mere secular interest, and so unfre- 
quently acknowledged as honest laborers for their Master, who receive souns 
FOR THEIR HIRE ? 

We shall not deny that ministers in some cases may have given occasion to 
this charge ; but it is unjust to bring it against all; and we therefore beg of the 
public a candid hearing to what ,we offer in our own vindication, and in support 
of the proposition that the true ministers of Christ do not seek to gain a worldly 
interest in their people but to save their souls. 

I. We solemnly aver, “ WE SEEK NOT YOURS.” 

We seek not your property. In order that we may live among you and preach 
the gospel, we do indeed expect that you will furnish us the means of subsis- 
tence: For it is ordained that they who preach the-gospel, should live of the 
gospel; and the laborer, in this service, is worthy of his meat, as well as in 
other cases. Matt. x. 10; 1 Cor. ix. 11—14; Gal. vi.6. But we utterly dis- 
claim this as our ultimate end in preaching. We desire not to grow rich at 
your expense, nor even to place ourselves on a level with you as to property. 
We ask not for any of the elegancies or luxuries of life—for nothing more 
than will enable us, without anxiety for our support, to devote ourselves wholly 
to our work. We preach not that we may live; but we wish to live, that we 
may preach for your salvation. 

We seek not to attach you to our persons or interests. Though as men we 
cannot but desire to have the esteem and friendship of others, and would there- 
fore always conduct so as to be worthy of them; yet if you suppose we are 
ambitious to be reverenced for our learning, wisdom, or piety ; to be admired 
for our genius, taste, or eloquence; to be loved for our affability or benevo- 
lence, with a view to turn your regard for our persons to our own advantage, we 
disclaim, utterly disclaim that this is what we seek. We are aware itisa 
common suspicion that ministers wish to gain ascendancy over their hearers, 
in order to subserve their own interests ; either to retain their place, to increase 
their income, to have the honor of being looked up to with respect and defer- 
ence, or to enjoy the pride of pre-eminence. It would be mere affectation to 
deny that here is a strong temptation to the best of ministers. Possessed of 
like passions with other men, we are in danger of being influenced by the con- 
siderations above adverted to. Our interest is so closely connected with our 
usefulness, that it is difficult to separate them. But in this matter we often 
examine our hearts, and believe we can honestly say, “ We seek not our own 
profit, but the profit of many that they might be saved.” 1 Cor. x. 33. 

Nor, again, do we seek to gain you over to our sect or religious party. 

Our views on this subject, are these: The doctrines which we preach, we 
believe to be the truths of God. As such we love them, and desire that they 
may be embraced by all to whom we minister. Some of the doctrines we con- 
sider essential to salvation; and all of them important to be understood and 
believed, and salutary in their influence. The forms of worship which we 
observe and teach, we also prefer on the whole to any other, though we do not 
consider them essential, or as being exclusively enjoined in the Scriptures. 
Weare therefore always gratified, both when others embrace the doctrines 
which we preach and adopt the modes of worship which we practice. But still, 
we believe that the accepted worshippers of God are not confined to our own 
or any other religious sect ; and that, in regard to these things, it is the duty of 
every person to search the Scriptures, and to be well persuaded in his own 
mind. Our aim therefore to build up our own sect, is subservient to the higher 
aim of rendering those who hear us the sincere and accepted worshippers of 
God. We would rather that a man keep a good conscience toward God, than 
embrace our views without it; and we can therefore honestly aver, that our 
ultimate aim is not the increase of our sect. If we see other and higher ends 
secured, we can rejoice and therein do rejoice. Phil. i. 15—18; 1 Cor. 1. 13—16. 

II. But, “we seex you.” The meaning of these brief words is fully 
expressed by the apostle Paul in other language as follows: “I long for you, 
that I may impart some spiritual gift unto you... Iam made all things to all 
men, that I might by all means save some. [I endure all things for the elect’s 

- sake, that they may obtain the salvation which is in Christ Jesus with eternal 
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glory. We preach, warning every man and teaching every man in all wisdom; 
that we may present every man perfect in Christ Jesus.” Rom. i. 11; 1 Cor. 
ix. 23; 2 Tim. ii. 10; Col. i. 28. 

In particular, we seek your conversion. Knowing from Scripture and from 
observation, that those to whom we preach and all men are naturally alienated 
from God, averse to holiness, in love with the world and bent upon some form 
of sinful gratification; we also know that they must be changed in order to be 
saved. “Except ye be converted, ye shall not enter into the kingdom of 
heaven. Verily, verily, I say unto thee, except a man be born again, he cannot 
see the kingdom of God. Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
Matt. xvili.3; John iii. 3; Luke xiii. 5. The several terms, “ conversion,” 
“being born again,” and “repentance,” denote the change which every man 
must experience in this world, in order to be happy hereafter ; and the ultimate 
aim of our ministry is to bring persons to this: Whatever changes or reforma- 
tions are experienced short of this gReaT cHANGE, we know will not avail in 
the day of final judgment; and we therefore frequently, earnestly, and with the 
greatest solicitude, press upon the attention of all, the necessity of this. We 
seek your conversion from sin to holiness. / 

We seek your justification. While unconverted, you are under the curse of 
God’s law and momentarily exposed to his everlasting wrath, There is but one 
way of escape from condemnation, and of acceptance with Him against whom 
you-have sinned. Jesus Christ is that way. “ By him, whosoever believeth is 
justified from all things, from which he could not be justified by works of law.” 
“ He that believeth shall be saved.” We seek therefore to lead you as penitent 
sinners to Jesus Christ ; God will meet you in him and be reconciled. He will 
receive you graciously and love you freely. The very moment that you turn from 
your sins and humbly trust in the merits of a crucified Saviour, with love to his 
character and a disposition to follow his example and obey his commands, that 
moment the curse of the law is taken off from your soul, and you are justified or 
brought into a state of acceptance with God that shall issue in eternal life. 
Acts x. 43; Rom. iii. 22—25; viii. 1. 

As further included in our aim, we seek your sanctification. ‘True holiness in 
the heart of man begins with his conversion ; but the increase of it unto com- 
plete perfection, is sanctification. It is a gradual work: as it advances, the 
dominion of sinful principles and habits become weakened ; the Christien graces 
are. strengthened ; the evidences of justification grow brighter, the hope of 
eternal life stronger, and the consolations of religion more abundant and  pre- 
cious. Sanctification, as to its progress, “is like leaven hid in meal, which 
gradually diffuses its influence till the whole mass is leavened ;” like the “light 
which shineth brighter and brighter unto the perfect day ;” and like the “seed 
which shoots up, first the blade, then the ear, and next the full corn in the ear.” 
We therefore seek, “that you may be changed into the divine image, from 
glory to glory, as by the Spirit of the Lord;” that “the fruits of the Spirit— 
love, joy, peace, long-suffering, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and tem- 
perance, may be in you and abound ;” yea, our prayer, as well as the aim of 
our preaching is, that the very God of peace will sanctify you wholly, and that 
your whole spirit, and soul, and body, may be preserved blameless unto the com- 
ing of our, Lord Jesus Christ.” 

Furthermore, we seek your eternal glory in heaven. We regard you as beings 
destined, after the short period of this life is over, to enter upon the retributions 
of an everlasting state. Now your character for that state is forming, and 
according to it shall be your weal or wo in eternity. We anticipate your final 
trial ; we would save you from impenitence here, that when you stand before 
God in judgment, you may not be numbered among his enemies on the left 
hand, and hear the sentence, “ Depart from me!” Oh, no! We seek rather 
to see you stand on the right hand of the Judge; we desire to present you 
faultless before the presence of his glory with exceeding joy; to hear bim 
welcome you to the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world ; 
to see the crown of glory placed upon your head; to behold you arrayed in 
robes of white, associates of angels, and of the spirits of just men made perfect, 
and to hear you sing in celestial strains, the anthem, ‘ Blessing and honor, and 
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glory and power, be unto Him that sitteth upon the throne, and unto’ the Lamb, 
forever and ever.” 

Such, we solemnly aver, is our aim in preaching. 

II]. You may now ask for the evidence that our assertions are to be relied on. 
* You disclaim selfish and secular ends in your work, and avow that your aim 
is the spiritual and everlasting good of others; but it is natural for men to con- 
ceal their interested motives, and for ministers especially to wish to be thought 
very sincere, in order the better to accomplish their objects.” Such is the 
language of objection. In reply to which we observe :— 

1. Jt is unjust and wrong in you to impute selfish motives, indiscriminately, to 
the ministers of Christ. If our word is entitled to credit in ordinary matters, it 
ought to be received in this, unless you can point out facts in proof of our selfish 
ends. Did our example or conversation contradict our word, then indeed we 
could not expect to be believed. But we have aright to demand that you 
specify facts in the case; that you name the very things which make it mani- 
fest that we seek “yours” and not “you.” If facts warrant you in fixing the 
charge upon particular persons, do it; but you may not impute to all what per- 
haps is not true of one in fifty or a hundred. 

2. Further: if our aims are selfish, then you must admit ¢hat we rarely ac- 
complish them. What do we gain of yours to compensate us for years of study 
and expense to prepare for our work ; and for the unremitting labor and anxiety 
with which we prosecute it? Do we gain your property ?—grow rich by your 
liberality? The sight of a:people that do, or would, knowingly thus enrich 
their minister, would truly be wonderful to behold. No; the average compensa- 
tion of ministers in this country is less than that which any mechanic and trader 
in ordinary circumstances can earn; reckoning our necessary expenses for 
books in order to be able to instruct you; our company to which our houses 
are always open, and our charities in which it is expected we shall be liberal ; 
it is only by the most rigid economy that the compensation which we receive 
sustains us. Of this we do not complain; we do not wish it were otherwise. 
It would be injurious to us and detrimental to you, were we made rich by your 
offerings. The Master whom we serve, though rich, yet voluntarily became 
poor ; and for his sake we are unwilling to claim, or even to receive more from 
those to whom we minister than will enable us to pursue our work without 
interruption and anxiety. As to our popularity with you and our interest in 
your affections; we value them chiefly asa means of higher good, and can 
readily sacrifice them at the call of duty. If you suppose that our aim is to 
gain these by being hypocritical ministers, we are certainly objects of pity, not 
to say of contempt. For unless our consciences are seared, you must know 
that our employment would be a source of misery to us. Every time we 
denounced sin in others, we should condemn ourselves. Every warning to the 
wicked that we uttered, would be admonitory of our hastening doom. Every 
word that we spake of death and of judgment to come would echo our unfitness 
for either; and every time we thought or spake of heaven, we should be 
reminded, we have no inheritance there! Dr. Scott, who at first entered upon 
the ministry with mere selfish aims, makes the following affecting confession: 
“Being statedly employed, and with the appearance of solemnity in the public 
worship of God, whilst I neglected him in secret; my conscience clamorously 
reproached me with base hypocrisy, and I began to conclude that if eternal 
torments were reserved for any sinners, I certainly should be one of the num- 
ber. And now again I was filled with anxious fears and terrifying dreams, 
especially as I was continually meditating upon what might be the awful con- 
sequences should I be called hence by sudden death. Even my close applica- 
tion to study could not soothe my conscience nor quiet my fears; and under 
the affected air of cheerfulness I was truly miserable.” * Sad choice, miserable 
portion! Ifa man, for the sake of gain, or affection, or worldly interest of any 
kind, will thus be the author of his own misery! Better be a hewer of wood 
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and a drawer of water; yea, a slave, to be whipped and trodden upon by a 
tyrannical master, than be an insincere and ungodly preacher of the gospel. _ 

3. But further in evidence of our honesty, we refer you to the manner in 
which we discharge our ministry. If we seek “yours” rather than “ you,” why 
do we adopt a course so likely to give offence ? What doctrines do we preach? 
Those which the carnal mind naturally loves 2—those which are most readily 
and with the least evidence believed and embraced by the mass of mankind ? 
Alas! we find it is now as it was in apostolic times ; that the very truths which 
we are commissioned to preach are foolishness to some and a stumbling-block 
to others. Yet we dare not withhold them. When we preach of God, we 
exhibit his infinite holiness, justice, and sovereignty, as well as his love and 
mercy. We urge the obligations of the Law without abatement—pressing the 
great command, “Thon shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbor as thyself.” We charge upon all the violation of this Jaw; yea, 
a deep and radical aversion of heart to it; and hence urge the necessity of 
being born again. We demonstrate the utter inadequacy-of all works of a 
sinner to procure the favor of God, without an atonement; and then preach 
Christ and him crucified, as the Redeemer mighty to save. We hold forth 
Curist as the last hope of a ruined world, and drive the sinner frém every 
other refuge to which he would fly. We unfold the terrors of the Almighty to 
the impenitent and unbelieving. We prove from reason and Scripture, the 
certainty of judgment to come and the retributions of eternity. Are these the 
doctrines which are suited to please wicked men ?—for the preaching of which 
to them, they will be likely to give a liberal reward? No. If we sought to 
please rather than save you, we should not bring such unpleasant truths to your 
ears and urge them upon your belief and practical regard. But we woulda 
thousand times rather run the hazard of incurring your displeasure, than offend 
our Master. It is no object with us to enjoy your favor, affection, and gifts, and 
lie under the frowns and wrath of our Judge. We dare not therefore preach 
smooth doctrine; we dare not tell you otherwise, than that your hearts are 
naturally full of evil and must be changed; that God’s Jaw is immutable and 
you must forever suffer its penalty, unless you repent and trust alone for salva- 
tion in the atoning merits of a crucified Saviour. 

If we sought “ yours ” rather than “ you,” should we follow you with so many 
reproofs and warnings against the sins which you love and practice ?—or re- 
monstrate with you for neglecting known duties? What sin do we spare? If 
you profane the name of the Lord; or break the Sabbath; or disobey parents 
and superiors ; or are malicious and envious ; or commit fornication or adultery ; 
or steal, or bare false witness; or even covet; we tell you of it, and warn you 
to desist. Ifyou cherish a worldly mind, are covetous, ainbitious, ungenerous, 
and unkind ; if addicted to intemperance in any form—as to food or drink 3 or 
if you are lovers of pleasure more than lovers of God, we admonish and warn 
you of the consequences. Alas! we are often exceedingly pained even to 
speak of these sins; probably much more than you are to commit them: but we 
dare not see sin upon you and be silent. Better for us to warn, though we incur 
your displeasure, than be silent, and guilty of your blood! 

As to your neglect of known duties—you will bear us witness that we admit 
of no excuses for it. We follow you into all the relations and walks of life, 
and urge on you obedience to every divine command. Do you restrain prayer 
in secret or in your family ; neglect to train up your children for God; to study 
the Scriptures; attend on public worship; to commemorate the Lord’s death at 
his table, or to bear a part in spreading the gospel through the world ?—we do 
not allow your conscience rest while guilty of such neglect; but. plainly 
declare, “ Not every one that saith, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of our Father which is in heaven.” Yea 
“That servant who knoweth his Master’s will and doeth it not shall be beaten 
with many stripes.” 

We warn you also against resting in professions and external duties. We 
allow no past experience as evidence of true religion without present holiness 
aud obedience. The backslider, we warn; the lukewarm, rebuke. We address 
every class of hearers—the aged, the middle aged, and the young; the rich and 
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the poor; the prosperous and the unfortunate, as we judge their circumstances 
demand. Who of you can say, we are partial? Do we flatter any ?—do we 
spare professors of religion when out of the way, more than non-professors ? 
—do we seek the applause of the learned, more than the improvement of the 
ignorant ?—the favor of the rich and influential, more than the salvation of the 
poor? If not, on what ground are we charged with seeking “yours” and 
not “you?” 

4, As another evidence to the same point, we refer you to our abundant and 
often exhausting labors. Were it a matter of calculation with us, to do just as 
much as would satisfy you without any extra labors, we might be suspected of 
regarding our own case quite as much as your welfare. It might suffice for us 
to preach two sermons on the Sabbath, attend a weekly lecture, visit the sick, 
officiate at funerals, and keep up a friendly intercourse with the families of our 
charge. But do we thus stint our labors? However you may charge this upon 
some, you surely will not upon all preachers of the gospel. Look at the apostle 
Paul: Did he spare himself? When charged with seeking his own interest, 
his reply was, “I will very gladly spend and be spent for you, though the more 
I love you, the less I be loved.” “Laboring night and day, we preached the 
gospel unto you.” “IJ count not my life dear unto myself, so that I might finish 
my course with joy, and the ministry which I have received of the Lord Jesus, 
to testify the gospel of the grace of God.” Said Whitefield, “The more we 
do, the more we may do for Jesus. I sleep and eat but little, and am constantly 
employed from morning to midnight, and yet my strength is daily renewed.” 
Again, “It is near eleven at night and nature calls for rest. I have preached five 
times this day, and weak as I am, through Christ strengthening me, could preach 
five times more. I want more tongues, more souls, more bodies, for the Lord 
Jesus. Had I ten thousand he should have them all.” Said David Brainerd, “I 
cared not how or where I lived, or what hardships I went through, so that I could 
but gain souls to Christ.” Payson said, “ Had this morning such a view of the 
worth of souls, that I could not rest at home ; but went out to visit my people, 
to stir up the members of my church to pray for divine influences. Longed all 
day to do something for the glory of God and the conversion of sinners.” 

But few of you can sympathize with ministers in their work, or even appre- 
ciate their labors. There is, first of all, a deep feeling of responsibleness, that 
presses upon the heart with weight enough to crush an angel. Then, they are 
unceasingly on the study, how they shall best discharge their duties and save 
the souls of their people; they must enrich their minds with knowledge, in 
order to instruct you; they must replenish their hearts with grace “ from the 
fountain,” that they may preach with a divine wnction ; they must have an eye 
upon all your spiritual dangers and foes, and with a sort of ubiquity, be with 
you in your houses and in your fields—in the social meeting and in the house 
of God; on the week day and on the Sabbath. They are often wearied in the 
service of the ministry, but never weary of it. If you consider the time that is 
necessarily occupied in study for preparation to preach ; in visiting all the sick 
and attending funerals ; in giving counsel to inquirers ; in superintending church 
matters ; in visiting families; in preaching lectures; in teaching and watching 
over the rising generation ; in sustaining benevolent objects, and in keeping up 
a proper connection with ministers and churches abroad; and if you further 
take into the account, that these abundant labors often subject them to great 
personal inconveniences and sacrifices ; draw on them the reproaches and oppo- 
sition of the wicked ;—and especially, if you could know that the ministers who 
perform these labors, are often deeply humbled before God, because they can 
accomplish no more; and that they are much in prayer for greater strength and 
ability to labor:—Sure we are, you would acknowledge, that they seek not 
* yours ” but “ you.” ’ . ) 

5. We beg you to consider one further circumstance in evidence of our aim 
to secure your salvation. Itis a delicate theme: But, as Paul said, ? God is 
my record, how greatly I long after you in the bowels of Jesus Christ ;” so can 
we call God to witness the anxiety which we feel for your souls. We select 
our texts with prayer, and often prepare our sermons amid ejaculations and 
tears—we often feel a trembling of heart when we are about to meet you to 
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deliver our message ;* and we go from our knees to the pulpit and from the 
pulpit to our knees. We are depressed with the apprehension, that through our 
negligence or unfitness for our work, God will withhold his blessing from you ; 
or that through your unbelief and rejection of our message, we shall prove to 
you a “savor of death unto death, and not of life unto life.” Oh! did you fully 
know the heartfelt sorrow which we feel, when we witness no good fruits from 
our labors ;,and on the other hand, the inexpressible joy which animates our 
bosoms when we witness the conversion of a single sinner, or the growing-sanc- 
tification of believers,—you would not, you could not charge us with seeking 
“ yours” and not “you.” What is our hope, or joy, or crown of rejoicing ? 
Are not even ye in the presence of our Lord Jesus Christ ?” 

IV. We conclude our vindication with three general remarks which appro- 
priately pertain to the subject: 

1. The first is, that ministers ought to avoid the very appearance of selfish- 
ness in their work. If they are charged with it being innocent, they certainly 
will be, if guilty. Particularly, they should not allow any selfish considerations 
to influence them in choosing the work of the ministry. In the Episcopal ordi- 
nation service, the candidate solemnly declares that “he judges himself to be 
inwardly moved by the Holy Ghost to take this office upon him ”—which is 
blasphemy unless it is true. In the ordaining councils of Congregational 
churches, the candidate is asked, “ What are your views and motives in enter- 
ing upon the work of the ministry?” Solemn question! If he is conscious 
that his aim is, ease, honor, wealth, or a standing among the reputed wise and 
good, or the obtaining of a livelihood in an easier way than he could otherwise 
do; if any worldly motive whatever prompts him, he is unfit for the work, and 
it is sacrilege in him to touch it. His motive must be the honor of God in the 
salvation of souls; he must be moved by the Holy Ghost to take this office; 
he must have an experience of the power and consolation of religion in his own 
heart; must feel a tender concern for the souls of his fellow-men; be willing 
to renounce worldly conveniences, and honors, and profit, and so far as need 
be, to spend and be spent in labors for their salvation. Yea, he must feel ina 
degree as Paul did, “necessity is laid upon me; yea, wo is unto me, if I 
preach not the gospel.” The practice common in some Christian denominations 
and adopted by some parents, of devoting a son to the ministry, as one of the 
learned professions, without primary reference to his spiritual quolifications, is 
essentially wrong; and for a young man to deliberate with himself, whether 
he can best promote his own interest and get through the world, by being a 
lawyer, physician, teacher, trader, or minister, is proof of at least one thing—he 
is not called of God to preach the gospel. 

Ministers must also avoid the appearance of selfishness in settling the terms 
of contract with their people. On their part, there should be no appearance of 
bargaining ; no dispute about the salary which they shall receive, nor evena 
nice adjustment of the terms. Any anxiety in a minister respecting these 
things will create a suspicion of covetousness or secular ends, and injure his 
character as a minister of Christ. Better suffer the loss of all things, than 
seem to make a gain of godliness, He has a right to expect a competent 
support from the people whom he serves; but if they do not cheerfully give 
it, the loss must be his, and the stn will be theirs. 

He should moreover avoid all appearance of secularity in his pursuits 
and business transactions. There may be cases when duty will require a 
minister to labor with his own hands, as Paul did; or to devote a portion of his 
time to some secular pursuit in order to sustain himself in the ministry. - But 
this should always be subordinate to his ultimate object, and necessary to the 
accomplishment of it. For the same general reason, ministers ought to have 
nothing to do with party-politics ; know no favorites among their people; cher- 
ish no sectional prejudices ; especially they should avoid undue attention to the 
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rich, learned, and influential, in comparison with the poor and ignorant, All 
souls are of equal value. And all the intercourse of a minister with his people 
should be with a view to save them. 

2. Our second general remark is addressed to those who without just cause, 
charge ministers with selfish aims. Why, we demand, do you make and reit- 
erate this charge? What evidence have you of its truth? Can you specify 
facts that warrant it in regard to particular individuals? Then name them ; 
but think not to fasten the slanderous imputation upon all. Is it a small sin in 
the sight of God, that you thus wrong us? It is however a small matter to be 
judged of you, or of man’s judgment. The most that we regret is, the wrong 
you do to yourselves and to others. Alas! how can we benefit you, when you 
impute our honest endeavors to instruct and save you to the base motive of 
seeking your property or favor? If you attend on our ministry, the thought 
that is ever uppermost in your heart is, that this is our trade and living, and we 
are not honest men; and therefore you may well quiet your conscience in sin! 
This sentiment you communicate to your children and neighbors, and thus hin- 
der our usefulness to them. But we repeat the question, and wish you to 
answer it in the fear of God—Why do you thus accuse us? Have you no selfish 
ends in view? Is it not because we stand in the way of your unrighteous 
dealings and ungodly practices ?—because we disturb you in your sins? Ahab 
called Elijah “the troubler of Israel;” and Paul excited a mighty tumult once 
in Ephesus, because he gained so many souls to Christ, that one Demetrius and 
others thought “their craft was in danger.” Why else do infidels, political 
demagogues, traffickers in rum, managers of theatres, and the whole host of 
those who live by ungodly gains, oppose themselves so violently to the preach- 
ers of the gospel? You charge us with wishing to promote our interest to your 
injury. No! we wish to secure your eternal interest by turning you from your 
wickedness—and we shall never cease to warn you of your guilt and danger, 
until you change your course or our voice is silent in death! 

3. Our third remark is, that people who sustain the gospel ministry, should 
cherish the same end that ministers themselves do. Many motives may induce 
a people to support a minister. They may do it in accordance with public 
opinion ; because it is respectable ; because a good minister in a good meeting- 
house, will increase the relative value of property ; because he will exert a 
favorable influence on the literary and moral character of the community ; 
because, in accordance with custom, they wish him to visit the sick, and officiate 
at funerals ; or because his performances are in good taste, and he is unto them, 
‘as one that has a pleasant voice_and playeth well on an instrument.” We do 
not say that these and similar motives should have no influence—but the pre- 
dominant motive should be, the same as his—their own salvation. Every time 
he stands in the pulpit,.every time you see his face, yea, every time you think 
of him, reflect: ‘ His business is to seek my salvation.” ‘Then further reflect, 
and say to yourself: “TJs this, indeed, his aim ?—this the object for which he 
assiduously labors? Is it for this alone or chiefly, that he preaches so often, 
prays, visits, and converses with us, and seems ‘willing to wear out his life? 
Then why should it not be my aim too; why should I not give heed to the 
things which I hear and practise them, and let him have the joy of my salva- 
tion.” If you concede that your aim should accord with that of your minister ; 
we would, in conclusion enter into a solemn compact with you and obtain your 
pledge and promise, that you will not die under our ministry in Impenitence ; 
but meet our overtures,of mercy in the name of Christ, and consecrate your- 
selves to the service of God forever! We would make such a compact with 
you who are far advanced in life, and who, during a period of thirty or fifty 
years have withstood our efforts to save you ;—with you, who have lived through 
many seasons of the most glorious displays of divine grace, and felt the striv- 
ings of God’s Spirit, but have hitherto resisted them ;—with you who have been 
awakened to a sense of your sins and danger, and asked, “ What shall I do to 
be saved?” but have again sunk back toa state of unconcern. We wish all 
you who are now young, to promise in the fear of God, that you will not die in 
your sins, under our ministry, but as we preach to save you, that you will imme- 
diately and with the greatest earnestness seek to be saved. We urge upon all 
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who are now unconverted, to enter into this compact, because you cannot pos- 
sibly do us a greater wrong than to persist in your sins. “Is it not hard dealing 
with your minister, when he is watching for your soul as one that must give 
account, that you should rob him of his comfort and make him pursue his work 
with sorrow and with tears?” Say not, that you pay your part toward his 
support. There is no adequate pay but the salvation of your soul! If you 
disappoint him of that, all his preaching, and prayers, and visits, and labors, and 
anxieties for you, will stand in account against you at the day of judgment. He 
must himself witness against you, that you refused to comply with the terms of 
salvation that he made you—that you allowed him not to enrol your name among 
the followers of Christ—never administered to you the symbols of a dying 
Saviour’s love...... And you must sink into interminable misery under the 
weight of all his sermons, and prayers, and labors for your salvation! To save 
yourselves from so dreadful an end, turn now to God, that so you may be your 
minister’s joy and crown of rejoicing in the day of the Lord Jesus. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[Prepared by William Jenks, D. D., a member of the Society.] 


Tue common remark, that no nation can trace so readily and accurately its 
erigin, as ours, has been grounded, no doubt, on the consideration of the pro- 
gress of Kuropean society at the time our country was discovered. The three 
centuries and a half, which have now nearly elapsed since that period, have 
formed, comparatively, times of light, and mutual influence, in the history of 
mankind. By printing, extended navigation, and commercial treaties, the 
nations have apparently approximated each other; and it would seem, that, 
even of necessity, the history of each must be recorded and known. 

But, in fact, the preservation of the particulars involved in the progress of any 
people, is a distinct and definite labor for some individual, or association, appro- 
priately devoted to the subject. Official documents must, indeed, in civilized 
nations, exist; but these are necessarily meagre and restricted, or formal and 
uninteresting : and the historian is compelled to gather his materials from a wide 
surface, and to welcome the intelligence derived from the more private memoir, 
as well as the public record. 

If such observations apply even to the old establishments of Europe and Asia, 
in which the series of public documents and private memoirs, has, in so many 
instances, been kept almost unbroken ; it may easily appear, that the difficulties 
attending the often perilous work of colonization, succeeded by the alteration 
of character and pursuits in the descendants of original colonists, must enhance 
the labor of collecting materials for historical use. 

Thus, for instance, in the settlement of New England, we should imagine 
that, engaged in as it was when science and literature had produced their won- 
ders at Oxford, Cambridge, and other seats of learning in the mother country, 
no material fact would pass without observation, nor fail to be transmitted to 
our times. And it is, indeed, a subject for gratulation, that several of the actors 
in the busy scenes of that day were qualified by education and experience for 
the task. Thus was the illustrious Winrurop, first governor of Massachusetts, 
and so were several of his associates. But, not being at once intrusted to the 
press, for no press had been erected, their memorials, in their single precious- 
ness, were exposed to the ravages of fire, the negligence and indifference of 
subsequent posséssors of them,* and the innumerable “ changes and chances ” 
of an emigrant’s fortunes. 


* The fate, for instance, of the learned President Chawncy’s MSS. as related in Allen's Biographical 
Dictionary is in point. A member of the Historical Society, not many years ago, had been promised, ow 
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The Rev. Dr. Corron Marner prepared several memorials, especially of an 
ecclesiastical character, at a period tolerably early, while yet many of the first 
race of immigrants were alive. But his desultory manner of writing, much like 
a modern review, did not allow him to establish his narratives by a severe atten- 
tion to dates and historical facts, nor to give attention to statistical details. 
Valuable as are many of the materials he has left us, we are grieved to think 
how much he might have done for our history, and has yet neglected, 

Similar remarks might apply to Gooxty,* and Hugsarp,} and to Morton,t 
to Exror,§ and Wrttiams,|| whose works have been, either by members of this 
Society, or by the Society itself, reproduced to the public ; and it was not until 
the time of Hurcurnson,{ that a history at all worthy of the subject appeared 
before the world. 

Previously, however, to the accomplishment of any portion of this labor, the 
Rev. Mr. Prince** had, with indefatigable zeal, and at no inconsiderable 
expense, collected a mass of documents in reference to the country, both in 
printed works and MSS. Early in life he had conceived the idea which he 
labored to embody in his “ New England Library.” Of this valuable collection, 
which suffered the predatory and destructive violation of a barbarous soldiery 
during the revolutionary war, a portion only remains, divided between the study 
of Mr. Prince’s successor, and the library of this Society. To the latter desti- 
nation have been consigned, by loan, or deposit, such portions of these treas- 
ures as were deemed essential in a historical view, or valuable as books of 
reference.}t 

The destruction, by fire, of the ancient, original library of Harvard college, 
in 1764, and the dispersion, or destruction, by a mob, of the valuable collection 
of books and MSS. in the hands of governor Hutchinson,{{ some of which 
belonged to the State, but were loaned for the completion of his History, must 
have irrecoverably deprived the country of many precious records. It is not, 
therefore, to be wondered at, that literary men, who reflected on all. these and 
many other losses, sustained in various ways, should desire a place of deposit 
for whatever scattered remains might be yet accumulated, and an association 
to preserve and use them. 


his application for that purpose, the indulgence of examining a barrel or two of ancient papers, in a neigh- 
boring town, belonging to a family descended of the early settlers. ‘They are now,” said the lady, “in 
the garret—an unfit place for you to enter ;” and the inspection was deferred. On calling again, be had 
the mortification to learn, that, as the occupants had been repairing the house, these papers, being found 
in the way, had the day before been committed to the flames ! 

* Gookin’s “ Historical Collections of the Indians in New England,” rich as they are in details, yet leave 
much to inquire for. Happily, another work of his has, at length, after lying long in England, been pub- 
lished in the Transactions ofa sister society here. 

t See Savage’s Winthrop, I. 296, 7. 

{ The remarks, however, may not be thought applicable to the edition of Morton with which we are now 
favored from a discriminating, industrious, and learned editor, who has so greatly enriched it with his 
notes. Judge Davis’s edition of the “ Memorial” was published in 8vo. 1826. 

§ Few particulars, comparatively, of a historical kind, are gleaned from the productions of this emi- 
nently pious, devoted, and successful missionary and pastor. Like the primitive Christians, his effort was 
rather “ to live, than to record, great things.” 

|| The remark just made in reference to “the apostle Eliot” may apply to Roger Williams, several of 
whose letters, autograph MSS. were contained in a volume of the Trumbull collection belonging to the 
Historical Society, which perished in the conflagration of November 10, 1825. He has found, however, able 
biographers in the late Rev. Dr. Bentley and Rev. Prof. Knowles. Es 

1 In the highly valuable notes with which Mr. Savage has accompanied his edition of Gov. Winthrop’s 
History, will be found an appreciation of Hutchinson’s merits as an accurate, laborious, and well-informed 
historian. Two volumes of his History of Massachusetts, with an Appendix of important documents, had 
been printed before his departure for England. Within a few years, the concluding volume has been pub- 
lished there. It seems desirable, that an American edition of the whole, with additional notes, should 
appear. It is believed, that a proposition of this nature was not long since made to our eminent Jurist, 
Judge Story, whose engagements have not allowed him to give the project attention. Could it engage, as 
successfully as did the History of Winthrop, the learned labor of the diligent antiquary who so happily 
edited that work, the writer doubts not that. the public and himself would have no cause for regret. Much 
and steady light, in addition even to M1nor and Braprorp’s Histories, will, we may anticipate, be thrown 
on the stirring period of Hutchinson’s life, when we shall possess the long expected, entire collection of 
the works of the elder President Apams, preparing, as is understood, by his distinguished son. F 

*& Mr. Prince's historical work, the New England Chronology, with the additional numbers designed for 
a second volume, has been faithfully edited by a member of the Historical Society, the Hon. N, Have, 8vo. 
1826 But for most of what may be important in relation to Mr. Prince, the writer must gratify himself 
by referring to the excellent *‘ History of the Old South Church,” by his late beloved Christian brother, the 
Jamented Dr. Wisner. : 

+t The deposit of these selected volumes and MSS. was made in 1814, under a specific and recorded agree- 
ment. The selection was confided to the late Rev. Dr. Houmes and ApEn Braprorp, LL, D, In etfect- 
ing the object, Dr. Harris also had, from the first, been deeply interested and active. 

ti See Molmes’s Annals, and Eliot’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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It is difficult, if not impracticable, to discover, at the present period, the 
actual germ of the Society, in the first thought, intention, or effort of any indi- 
vidual mind. Mr. Waxucut, the only survivor of the first ten who associated, 
does not sustain the claim made for him by the late Dr. Snow,* and by Dr. 
Allen. The writer will, therefore, avail himself of the reminiscences and 
minutes of his valued friend, the Rev. Dr. Harris, better able, perhaps, than 
any one now living, to ascend to the fountain head of the institution, having 
taken a very early and deep interest in its success. 

The Rev. Dr. Benxnar has been uniformly regarded as a principal founder 
of this Society. His valuable History of New Hampshire had been written 
under great disadvantages, and published with inadequate patronage. ‘The 
labor of twenty-two years, as he states, was devoted to it; and in his last 
volume, published in 1793, nine years after the first, it is said, that the sale of 
the preceding volumes had not defrayed the expense of publication. He had 
been at great cost, of time and labor at least, in amassing the materials for his 
work. Several of these were now his own—others were, of course, in public 
offices. ; 

Dr. Betxnap, by the interest of friends who knew his worth, had been trans- 
ferred from his parish in New Hampshire, and had become a pastor in Boston ; 
and he, having “engaged in preparing his American Biography, and Hon. 
Georce R. Minor,” the elegant historian of the Insurrection in Massachusetts, 
“who was occupied in writing a continuation of Hutchinson’s History, had 
frequent occasion in 1789,” observes Dr. Harris, “of conferring together with 
reference to materials to be consulted. They knew that the Rev. Dr. Exrort 
possessed the MS. of Hubbard’s History; that Rev. Dr. Taacuer had the 
diary of his ancestor, a very early settler; and concluded that Hon. James 
Winturop, of Cambridge, retained papers of his ancestor, the governor, and of 
other branches of that celebrated family. To have a place of common deposit 
of such documents, for ready access and consultation, they proposed to these 
gentlemen to unite with them, in contributing and collecting aids to their own 
labors and those of others.” In 1790, therefore, a meeting was holden, the day 
however is not given, to agree on the object. Five gentlemen were present, 
and the Society, it appears, was then virtually formed. But on separating, at 
the adjournment, each agreed to bring a friend to the next meeting. Accord- 
ingly, on the 24th of January of the next year, ten persons met, and embodied 
themselves with due formality. The Hon. Judge Tupor, Rev. Drs. BeuKyap, 
Tuacuer and Extor, and Judge Winrurop, attended the first informal 
meeting: and at the embodying were present, beside them, Rev. Dr. Freeman, 
Judge Mryor, Hon. W. Bayuies, of Dighton, Judge Suntivan, and, Mr. 
Waticur. Yet, in the printed paper inserted in their volumes, the “ estab- 
lishment” of the Society is dated 1790. 

Judge Sunuivan, afterward governor of the Commonwealth, was chosen 
President, Mr. Waxxcut,{ Recording Secretary, Dr Benxnap, Corresponding 
Secretary, Judge Tuvor, Treasurer, and Dr. Exiov, Librarian. 

The ogsecrs of the association were, not only to collect and to preserve, but 
also to communicate such materials as might be procured for a complete history 
of this country, with its topography, natural productions, and aborigines, as also 
a view of all valuable efforts of ingenuity and industry made by its inhabitants 
with biographical and statistical delineations, and accounts of institutions of : 
benevolent or literary kind, or in any manner connected with the welfare of the 


* History of Boston, p. 356. Pres. Allen’s Biographical Dictionary, art. Belknap. 

_t The writer ought never to name this amiable and accomplished scholar, and modest, benevolent man 
his early patron and friend, without grateful emotions. Dr, Exror says of himself, that “his taste alwa 8 
led him to collect curious MSS. and ancient books;” and that “he was favored with many letters of le 
Hutchinson and Oliver pees His ate father had been an attentive collector of similar docu 
ments, and enjoyed the correspondence of Houurs, with occasional accessions to his li +4 
ponies are el ) ibrary from a source 

+ This gentleman early occupied himself in collecting books and MSS.:; and, b i i 

. I an | ¢ of copyin 
with him a favorite idea, to multiply the chances that arare or unique document shbait deatenate Boe 
terity. The far greater part of this collection is now, by the liberality of the late owner the pro oe of 
the American Antiquarian Society, and a part has gone to Bowdoin college. ‘ iia, 
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country, and illustrating the progress of its civilization and prosperity, in arts 
or science, and in agriculture, commerce, or manufactures.* 

In pursuance of their plan, the associates began their collection, consisting at 
first of mutual contributions of books, MSS. and such articles of curiosity, con- 
nected with their object, as were offered by their friends. We regard with 
astonishment the immense collections of books in Europe—and are mortified 
on comparing with them the scantiness of our own literary resources. Yet it is 
to be remembered, that ages alone have sufficed to amass the former—and that 
public acts of the respective governments have successively augmented them. 
Thus the Royal Library of Paris, the first establishment of the kind in Europe, 
is indebted to a law of near three centuries’ continuance, that a copy of every 
work he publishes be presented to it by each bookseller. With such aid, the 
increase is no marvel.t But, in relation to the collection now contemplated, it 
commenced with private efforts of men of restricted means. 

“Their meetings were first held in the office of Judge Mrvor, in Spring lane. 
But, being liable to interruption there, they obtained the use of a small apart- 
ment in Faneuil Hall, being the north-west corner of ‘the attic,’ a place,” says 
the writer’s authority, “as retired and recondite, as explorers into the recesses of 
antiquity could think of visiting.”{ In a few months, however, after this 
removal, they were accommodated in the building originally erected for the 
proposed linen-factory,§ in which the Massachusetts Bank transacted business. 

Their literary materials increasing, they were anxious to present thern to the 
public ina permanent form. But it was “the day of small things,” ond the 
means were wanting for publication. In this emergency, it was proposed by 
Dr. Betxnap, in the autumn of 1791, to encourage a periodical contemplated 
by two young men,|| just commencing the business of printing. Accordingly, 


* The following is a copy of the original record, in which, with peculiar elegance of language, the aim 
and design of the Society are developed. 


“The preservation of books, pamphlets, manuscripts and records, containing historical facts, biographi- 
cal anecdotes, temporary projects, and beneficial speculations, conduces to mark the genius, delineate the 
manners, and trace the progress of society in the United States, and must always have a useful tendency 
to rescue the true history of this country from the ravages of time, and the effects of ignorance and 
neglect. . 

© collection of observations and descriptions in natural history and topography, together with speci- 
mens of natural and artificial curiosities, and a selection of every thing which can improve and promote 
the historical knowledge of our country, either in a physical or political view, has long been considered as 
a desideratum; and as such a plan can be best executed by a society whose sole and special care shall be 
confined to the above objects: We the subscribers do agree to form such an institution, and to associate 
for the above purposes, subject to the following regulations. 

“ArticLe 1. This Society shall be called the Historical Society, and consist of a number not exceed~- 
ing thirty,* whe shall, at the time of their election, be citizens of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

“Art. 2, That each member, at the time of his admission, shall pay five dollars, and two dollars an- 
nually, to create a fund for the benefit of the institution And any member shall be exempted from the 
annual payment of two dollars, provided he shall, at any time after six months from his admission, pay to 
the treasurer thirty-four dollars in addition to what he had before paid. 

“Arr. 3. <All elections shall be made by ballot. No member shall nominate more than one candidate 
at the same meeting, and all nominations shall be made at a meeting previous to that at which the ballot 
is to be taken. ‘ 

“Arr. 4. There shall be four stated meetings of the Society in each year, namely, on the last Tuesdays 
of January, April, July and October. And occasional meetings shall be convened on due notification from 
the president, or, in case of his absence, by one of the secretaries, upon the application of any two of the 
members. 

“ Arr.5. There shall be annually chosen, at the meeting in April, a president, a recording and corres- 
ponding secretary, a treasurer, a librarian, and a standing committee of three. 

“ Art. 6. All communications which are thought worthy of preservation, shall be entered at large, or 
minuted down in the books of the Society, and the originals be kept on file. . 

“Arr.7. At the request of any two members present, any motion shall be deferred to another meeting 
for further consideration before it is finally determined upon. 

“ Art. 8. All accounts shall be kept in dollars and cents. : ; 

“ Arr, 9. Five members present shall be a quorum for all purposes, excepting those of making altera- 
tions in, or additions to the aforegoing Articles, and the election of members. : 

“ Art, 10. No member shall be chosen unless there are eight members present at the election. ; 

“Arr. 1l. The first Article shall not restrict the Socicty from electing corresponding members in any 
other State or country. . 

“ Arr. 12, The members who are chosen in other States and countries shall not exceed the number of 
thirty, and shall not be required to make contribution with the members who are citizens of the Com- 
monwealth. ; 

+ See a valuable paper on libraries, and the poverty of our own, in the July No. of the North American 
Review, the present year. i ep AAU 

t Notes of Rev. Dr. Harrts. § Where Hamilton place now is, in Tremont street. 

|| Messrs, Joseph Belknap and Alexander Young. 


* Ejilarged, subsequently, and ‘ sixty ’’ snbstiluted. an 
f Altered, a before; und several articles have been altered also, or enlarged, as became requisite, 
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in a sheet attached to the “American Apollo” which made its appearance 
weekly, in 1792, commencing with the year, the publications of the Society 
began, and thus was completed the first volume of their “ Collections.” ‘These 
now amount to twenty-six volumes, divided into series of ten volumes each, 
denominated decades, the last volume of each decade containing the index of 
the series. As they were originally printed in small editions, several of the 
volumes have, of necessity, been re-committed to the press. Still it is difficult 
to obtain the set complete. 

In order to forward the designs of the Society, their Corresponding Secretary 
had already addressed to many gentlemen, throughout the United States and 
the adjacent islands, the following “ Circular Letter,” with its accompaniment: 


CSTR 

“A Society has lately been instituted in this town, called the Historrean 
Sociery; the professed design of which is, to collect, preserve, and communi- 
cate materials for a complete history of this country, and accounts of all valua- 
ble efforts of human ingenuity and industry, from the beginning of its settle- 
ment. In pursuance of this plan, they have already amassed a large quantity 
of books, pamphlets, and manuscripts ; and are still in search of more: a cata- 
logue of which will be printed for the information of the public. 

“They have also given encouragement to the publication of a weekly paper, 
to be called the AmErtcan APotto ; in which will be given the result of their 
inquiries into the natural, political, and ecclesiastical history of this country. 
A proposal for the printing of this paper is here inclosed to you; and it is 
requested that you would promote subscriptions; and contribute to its value 
and importance by attention to the articles annexed. The Society beg leave 
to depend on your obliging answer to these heads of inquiry, when leisure and 
opportunity will permit. 

“ Your letters addressed, free of expense, to the subscriber, will be gratefully 
received, and duly noticed in the Society’s publications; and you will have the 
satisfaction of contributing to the general stock of knowiedge, with which they 
hope to entertain the public. 

“In the name, and by order of the Society, 
“JerEMY Beixnap, Cor. Sec. 

“ Summer street, Boston, Nov. 1, 1791.” 


“ Articles on which the Society request information. 


“J. The time when your town was granted and incorporated; its Indian 
‘name ; when the settlement began; whether it was interrupted, and by what 
means; to what colony or county it was first annexed ;:and if there have been 
any alterations, what they are, and when made. 

2. The exploits, labors and sufferings of the inhabitants in war; particular 
accounts of devastations, deaths, captivities and redemptions. 

3. Divisions of your town into parishes and precincts, or the erection of new 
towns within the former limits. 

4. Time of gathering churches of every denomination; names of the several 
ministers; the times of their settlement, removal and death; and their age at 
the time of their death. 

5. Biographical anecdotes of persons in your town, or within your knowledge, 
who have been remarkable for ingenuity, enterprise, literature, or any other 
valuable accomplishment ; an account of their literary productions, and, if 
possible, copies of them. 

6. Topographical description of your town and its vicinity ; mountains, rivers 
ponds, vegetable productions ; remarkable falls, caverns, minerals, stones, fossils, 
pigments, medicinal and poisonous substances, their uses and antidotes. 
_ @ The former and present state of cultivation, and your thoughts on further 
improvements, either in respect to agriculture, roads or canals. 

8. Monuments and relics of the ancient Indians; number and present state 
of any remaining Indians among you. 

9. Singular instances of longevity and fecundity, from the first settlement to 
the present time. 


f 
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10. Observations on the weather, diseases, and the influence of the climate, 
or of particular situations, employments and aliments, especially the effect of 
spirituous liquors on the human constitution. 

11. Accurate bills of mortality, specifying ages and casualties, the proportion 
of births and deaths; and the increase or decrease of population. 

12. Accounts of manufactures and fisheries, and thoughts on the further im- 
provement of them. 

13. Modes of education, private or public ; what encouragement is given to 
schools ; and what is done to advance literature ; whether you have a social 
library, what is the number of books, and of what value. 

14. What remarkable events have befallen your town, or particular families 
or persons at any time. 


P.S. Any books, pamphlets, manuscripts, maps or plans, which may condace 
to the accomplishment of the views of the Society ; and any natural or artificial 
productions which may enlarge its museum, will be accepted with thanks. 

The library of the Society is deposited in an apartment of the Massachusetts 
bank. Any person desirous of making a search among the books or manu- 
scripts, may have access to it, under such regulations, and at such hours, as may 
be known by applying to any one of its members.” 


Circulars, of import similar to this, with further enlargements, have been, 
since that period, repeatedly distributed among gentlemen of science, or of 
curious research, and have occasionally elicited very valuable communications. 

Three centuries having elapsed, in 1792, from the first discovery of America, 
the Society resolved to notice the period.* Dr. Benxknap was therefore ap- 
pointed to deliver a discourse on the 23d of October. This was done, and the 
discourse printed—remaining a pleasing monument of the fine talents and 
diligent investigations of the author; who gives, within its covers, the public 
notice of his having advanced in preparing the volumes of his “ American 
Biography,” + with proposals for subscription. 

At the close of 1793, when the “'Tontine Crescent ” had been nearly finished, 
a room was most liberally offered to the Society by Writtam Scoxzay, 
Cuartes Bunrincn, and Cuartes Vaueuan, Esquires, the gentlemen under 
whose superintendence the erection had been effected. 1t was in the centre of 
the block, in Franklin place, over the Boston Library. The noble donation 
was gratefully accepted, and the public letter of thanks bears date January 11, 
1794. It follows. 


“ Gentlemen, 

“Your obliging letter of the 31st of December last, offering to the 
Massachusetts Historical Society a room in the centre building of the Crescent, 
T have communicated to the Society. That association had its origin in a 
sincere wish to promote the honor and happiness of United America, and the 
labor of its members has been, and now is, employed with unremitting zeal and 
industry, in collecting and preserving those materials, whith will give a foun- 
dation to a political, as well as a natural history of the country. Our fellow- 
citizens, recognizing the utility of our plan, have been very liberal and assiduous, 
in yielding us assistance and support. By these means we have amassed a 
great number of books, printed productions, ancient manuscripts, and natural 
curiosities. The government of this Commonwealth has directed the Secretary 
to deliver us copies of public proceedings; and we hope that the general, and 
other governments, will afford us aid and countenance in the same manner. _ 

“Thus situated, and with these prospects, nothing could be more congenial 
to our wishes, or acceptable to our interest, than the generous offer you have 
made. We derive no small degree of pleasure from the consideration, that the 
donation is made by gentlemen, whose feelings for the public interest, and taste 


== 


* Centurial celebrations have since received the marked attention of the Society, as in 1820 at Plymouth, 


and in 1828 at Salem, é&c. é: Ae 
+ Two volumes only have been published; the first in 1794, and the second in 1798; but it is understood 


that no inconsiderable progress was made before the author’s decease toward a third volume. 
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for architecture, have ornamented the capital with buildings so exceedingly 
elegant as the Crescent. 

“T am directed by the Society, of which I have the honor of being president, 
to present to you their most cordial thanks for this mark of respect to their 
institution ; and to assure you, that a grateful sense of your generosity and 
goodness shall be preserved until the Society shall cease to exist. 

“T have the honor to be, gentlemen, with sentiments of respect, your most 
obedient and humble servant, 

“James SULLIVAN.” 


This room continued to be occupied by the Society until 1833. The situation, 
however, having long been thought to expose the Society too much, from the 
difficulty of approach, to the irreparable loss of its acquisitions in case of fire, 
various efforts had been made by special committees* at different times, to 
obtain a place more commodious in its access, and promising greater safety ; 
but with no favorable result, until the erection, on the spot originally occupied 
by the Boston Atheneum, of the substantial stone building which now accom- 
modates that invaluable institution, the Savings Bank. By a subscription of 
several members, aided more largely by generous friends, who appeared to feel 
that the object was of high public utility, arrangements were then effected,t by 
which an entire story, besides a convenient upper room, was devoted to the 
increasing treasures of the Society, and appropriately fitted for the purpose. 

But we must return. The prospect of a location which, at the time it was 
made, was so very acceptable to the Society, drew forth the desire, and estab- 
lished the propriety of petitioning for an act of incorporation. As early, indeed, 
as July, 1792, the subject was agitated; it was assigned to a committee in 
January, 1793; but at the meeting which voted thanks for the room, and pre- 
pared for securing to the Society, and occupying it, the matter was expedited 
with new spirit; and on the 19th of February, 1794, granted in ample form by 
the legislature. 

In this act of incorporation, the following twenty-nine resident members, the 
number of which the Society then consisted, are legally embodied, viz. William 
Baylies, Esq. Jeremy Belknap, D. D. the Rev. Alden Bradford, Peleg Coffin, 
Esq. Rev. Manasseh Cutler, LL. D. John Davis, Esq. Daniel Davis, Esq. Aaron 
Dexter, M. D. the Rev. John Eliot, Nathaniel Freeman, Esq. the Rev. James 
Freeman, the Rey. Thaddeus Mason Harris, Isaac Lathrop, Esq. George 
Richards Minot, Esq. the Rev. John Mellen, Jun. Thomas Pemberton, William 
Dandridge Peck, the Rev. John Prince, Ezekiel Price, Esq. James Sullivan, Esq. 
David Sewall, Esq. Rev. Peter Thacher, D. D. William Tudor, Esq. Samuel 
Turell, Dudley Atkins Tyng, Esq. James Winthrop, Esq. Thomas Wallcut, Red- 
ford Webster, and William Wetmore, Esq. With the usual provisions, they are 
allowed to hold real estate producing an income of £500 per annum, and personal 
estate, beside books, papers, and articles in their museum, to the amount of 
£2,000. Their number is not to exceed sixty, exclusive of honorary members 
residing out of the Commonwealth ; and the legislature reserves to each of its 
branches free access to the library and museum. 

Soon after the incorporation, the circular letter was enlarged with new par- 
ticulars, and directions given for the preservation of subjects in natural history, 
which were requested afresh, and with new urgency, from the animal, vegetable 
and mineral kingdoms, together with books, pamphlets, manuscripts, &c. to 
enrich the cabinet and library. 

The story of the building, now appropriated to the objects of the Society, 
consists of a hall and the library room. In the former is found a number of 
ancient and modern portraits. Those of the families of Winslow,{ and Phillips, 
beside several single portraits, as of Increase Mather, Gov. Hutchinson,§ Gen. 
Lincoln, Lafayette, at an early period of life, Gov. Griswold, the Hon. Judge 
a ee en 


* The Hon. Mr. Quincy, especially, was for years, and more particularly during bis mayoralty, desirous 
and engaged to produce a mutual accommodation for several of the literary and scientific associations 
whose seat is the metropolis. i 

t At a cost of $6,500. ; t These are, at present, but deposited with the Soci 

§ Believed to be unique, and as such solicited by the family in England, as a isan, for copyines ean 
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Davis, recently president of the Society, will attract attention. That of the 
first Gov. Winslow, of the “ Old Colony,” is peculiarly masterly, and supposed 
to have been painted by Vandyke, while Mr. Winslow was in England as a 
commissioner. 

It is very desirable that this department be increased. The portraits of 
governors of the Commonwealth, so judiciously hung in the senate-chamber of 
the State-house, with the large and valuable exhibition of similar kind made in 
the library of Harvard college, and the few in Faneuil hall, where a series of 
the mayors of Boston might well be looked for, excite the wish, that public 
places may become more and more ornamented with the products of the pencil 
and burine, to transmit to other times the features of worthy men. How large 
the catalogue may be of such reliques, the writer has no means of knowing ; 
but our “ guide books,” as in old countries, must soon be expected to declare. 
Doubtless there are not a few yet existing on sufferance in many private 
families, which would be very acceptable to the community, if in some similar 
way rendered public and stationary. 

The library consists principally of printed books and MSS. on American 
history, though by no means exclusively confined to it. It numbers near 6,000 
articles, many of which are precious. The most ancient MSS. are, probably, 
a fragment of the Laws of Hoel Dha, in Welsh, and a specimen, in a medical 
treatise, of the English language in the reign of Richard I, with an illumi- 
nated missal, and a few similar productions. Then follow autograph letters 
and treatises of several of the fathers of New England. A large collection of 
these, and of documents of a more recent date, had been made by Gov. 
Trumbull of Connecticut, and are now bound in twenty-three volumes, folio, 
the property of this Society. 

It is not to be supposed, that, how important soever a collection of documents 
of a religious nature might be regarded, the Society limits itself to these. Yet 
as a large part of the early authors of our country were clergymen, and the 
original establishments in New England were made on religious accounts, it is 
not surprising that no inconsiderable portion of the publications and MSW. pos- 
sessed by the Society are of an ecclesiastical nature. Still the collection is very 
imperfect; and our Congregational body of churches are but very scantily 
furnished with materials for their history. The attested records of ecclesias- 
tical councils, and the particulars of ordinations, are often suffered to rest with 
the neglected papers of individual clergymen, and undergo the usual fate which 
awaits “ old and musty writings, relating only to the dead, and of no use to the 
living.” It were to be wished, that the safe keeping of these and similar memo- 
rials might be uniformly intrusted to the archives of the Society. The subject 
has been repeatedly suggested in private, has been laid before the convention 
of ministers, and by a special committee presented to several of the more 
ancient churches—to obtain, if no more, the copies of church records. The 
value of all these documents may at some time be great—especially to the 
future ecclesiastical historian. 

Several periodicals have at different times been undertaken and failed, while 
others have survived, and still flourish. Some of these are found in the library. 
But it is still very defective; and complete sets, desirable as the acquisition 
might be, are now, it is feared, to be rather wished and hoped for, than ex- 

ected. : 
a Newspapers have been greatly desired, and sedulously, at an early period of 
the Society’s labors, sought after and solicited; yet the collection is far from 
complete. Nevertheless, there are some, especially such as relate to the pro- 
gress of the revolutionary struggle, which have often been consulted ; and for 
minute, local information, highly prized. Several editors have contributed to 
increase this stock, and receive, as they merit, public thanks for their liberality, 
Perfect files, of the earliest especially, young as our country 1s, are, perhaps, 
hardly, if at all, to be found. An eminent foreigner,* and the fact is curious, 
has been among the most successful single collectors of these flitting leaves ; 
and, thanks to the liberality of a Boston mercliant,} the results of his care 


* EBELING. { Mr. THornvike. 
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enrich the library of our University. The Antiquarian Society also has a very 
large collection* —but that of this Society was, of course, at an earlier period of 
avail to the community. 

The public documents of the general government, which have of recent years 
been transmitted from Congress, are a valuable part of the Society’s treasures ; 
which have been occasionally increased, though, it is feared, not uniformly, by 
the legislature of Massachusetts. 

No small attention has been paid to the collection of maps, charts, and plans 
—of which the number is very respectable, and has been of public use, as well 
as an essential aid in private researches. 

The publications of the Society have consisted almost entirely of its well- 
known “Coxtiecrions.” These, as has been stated, now extend to two decades, 
and six volumes of a third. They are in an 8vo. form, and by their convenient 
size, and cheapness of execution, are better calculated, it is judged, for a wide 
and beneficial] circulation, than the more stately and expensive volumes of the 
older European establishments of scientific and literary character. They 
embrace, of course, a great variety of miscellaneous information on almost all 
topics connected with the history, not of the United States only, or of their 
colonial condition, from the settlement of the respective States, but of the con- 
tinent likewise—and even. occasionally of the mother country, and others in 
Europe, so far as their relation demands. 

In such a field, it would be presumptuous in the writer of this “account” to 
attempt a discrimination, with regard either to the productions, or their respec- 
tive authors. Many pages, however, of the volumes, consist of republications 
of treatises out of print, and more, of valuable MSS. of former days. In pro- 
curing these, the industry and care of many members of the Society, and the 
kindness of friends, have been conspicuous. The particular merits of every 
worthy contributor it were invidious to attempt to ascertain ; nor can the value, 
indeed, of the materials themselves be fully appreciated in the present day. 
They have, in many. cases, been absolutely rescued from destruction, and a 
future age alone will develope their worth. 

By the liberality of the late governor Gorn, who was president of the Society 
from 1806 to 1818, a large addition has been made to the library from his own 
collection, and a bequest of $2,000, increased, very acceptably, its funds. 

From the present president of the Society, a donation of several ancient 
books and papers of the family of Wryrurop, enriches, with other important 
benefactions, the Society’s treasures—among which may be numbered a copy 
of the portrait of his illustrious ancestor, the first governor of Massachusetts, to 
the publication of whose journal, or history, his respected descendant largely 
contributed. 

The zeal of ALpEN Braprorp, Esq., LL. D., one of the few survivors among 
its earliest members, and a large contributor to the history of his country,} as well 
as to the Collections of this Society, induced him to obtain from the govern- 
ment of the State permission to extract from the Hutchinson papers in the 
Secretary’s office such as the Society might deem worthy of publication. The 
MSS. also of the Danrorru family were procured by him, and placed in the 
archives of the Society. 

To the Rev. Dr. Harris{ the Society is indebted for a long and vigorous 
interest in its walfare, evincing itself in the procuring of several valuable docu- 
ments, especially those which relate to the family of Mauer, as well as for his 
contributions to the Collections. 


* Made originally by the distinguished printer, Isaran THomas, Esq., LL, D., its first president, whose 
extensive connections and long editorial labors gave him great advantages, and which las been subse- 
quently increased. 

+ Dr Bradford's separate historical publications are, A Collection of State Papers, 8vo. 1818. History 
of Massachusetts, from 1764, the period to which Judge Minot carried his Continuation of Hutchinson, to 
July, 1775, published in 1822, A second volume carried the history to 1789. History of Massachusetts 
from ria to 1820, in one volume, 8vo. and the History of Harvard College, published in this journal 
recently. 

t More than thirty years since, Dr. Harris gave an account of his Tour to the State of Ohio, a publica- 
tion which, beside its interesting view of the ancient mounds, &c. will serve by way of contrast, to exhibit 
the unexampled advances made since in roads and cultivation, His Account of Dorchester, Historical 
Collections, volume ix. 1803, has been often referred to with high commendation. i 
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The original arrangement of the library, and the first formation of its cata- 
logue, were mainly due to the persevering industry of Rev. Timoruy ALDEN,* 
recently president of Alleghany College, but at that time residing in Boston, 
and to his beloved and lamented friend, the late Rev. Dr. McKean.t 

The recovery of our Indian languages, a labor which has been with so much 
ardor and success prosecuted by M. Du Poncrau,{ in reference to the Dela- 
ware, has engaged the special attention of the Hon. Judge Davis, president, of 
late, of the Society, and of the Hon. J. Picxertne, Esq., some of whose labors 
in this field enrich the volumes of the Society’s Collections. Indeed, such 
recovery has been deemed, by some, but a duty due to the memory of those 
whose pleasant land we occupy, and whose welfare employed the benevolent 
exertions of Hx1oT, Gooxrn, the Marwews and Corrons, the memorials of 
whose deep interest in the aborigines may be said to hallow the Collections 
themselves. It may also in this connection be remarked, that some of the 
remains of our Indians, are found in the cabinet of curiosities, which the Society 
is forming. It is to be lamented that they are so-few. But when the perishable 
nature of their productions is considered, and their wandering mode of life, it 
will easily appear, that little beside their tools and weapons-could be expected 
to remain. Of these there are several, and they are mingled with similar proofs 
of industry. and skill obtained by early navigators to the north-west coast of Amer- 
ica, and presented by several of our enterprising merchants. The cabinet, how- 
ever, has not grown rapidly—and much of the cause, perhaps, may be found in 
an increasing desire to acquire and preserve such specimens in the different 
museums, which have from time to time been formed and patronized—a result of 
the very kind the Society desires to witness. ‘ 

The funds for the progress and support of the Society’s designs, have been 
obtained in part from annual assessments on the members, partly from the sale 
of the “Collections,” and in no small degree from the liberal contributions, of 
its more wealthy members. In consequence also of the delivery of a series of 
lectures on historical subjects, during the evenings of a few past winters, by 
some of the distinguished friends or members of the Society,§ an addition has 
been made to its pecuniary resources. ‘The legislature has likewise purchased 
for distribution in the several towns of the Commonwealth, some hundreds of 
copies of the Society’s edition of Hubbard’s History, and of the Journal of Gov- 
ernor Winthrop, or, as it is more properly to be styled, his “ History of New 
England,” the latter edited, and greatly enriched with most valuable notes, by 
the present treasurer of the Society, the Hon. James Savace. 

It has been said already, that it were an invidious task to particularize and 
discriminate, in mentioning the literary labors of members of the Society ; yet, 
as several have been already named, a few further references may seem abso- 
lutely requisite. Thus, it is not to be overlooked, even in the present sketch, 
that, the attention of the legislature having been drawn, about twenty years 
ago, to the condition of the public records of the “ Old Colony ” of Plymouth, a 
commission was instituted, of members of this Society, viz. the late Rev. Dr. 
Freemay,|| Samvuet Davis, Esq., recently deceased, and B. R. Nicuots, Hsq., 


* In imitation of Weever’s Funeral Monuments, which, with antiquaries, are in no small repute, Mr. 
Alden has published five small volumes of a Collection of Epitaphs. ‘These establish obituary dates, and 
have allowed opportunity for occasional biographical sketches, the work admitting of indefinite enlarge- 
ment. : 

{ He was taken away at a comparatively early age from a circle of strongly attached friends—few of 
whom have had greater reason thar the writer to cherish his memory. He is understood tu have been the 
author of an Addition to Wood’s Continuation of Goldsmith’s History of England, published in two large 
8vo. volumes, 1814. He was also the biographer of Rev. Dr. Bliot ; see Historical Collections, volume 1. 
second series. éf a 

t See thé volumes of the American Philosophical Society for these labors of their greatly distinguished 
president. E “ae ert i 

§ From the avails of the lectures, the arnount which has thus far been paid into the treasury Is but little 
short of $1,000. f ; ; PB mech he 

|| Few of the members have taken a deeper or more persevering concern In the interests of the Foci y 
than the gentleman now named. With his theological views the writer will not be expected to harmo- 
nize. Yet willhe never forget the obligations under which he has been laid by the early and effective 
friendship and urbanity of this studious and accurate scholar and honest man. Dr, FREEMAN was pecu- 
liarly attached to the “ Old Colony,” the seat of his family, and illustrated its local history in various com- 
munications, scattered through the Collections of the Society. He was also known to have made avery _ 
considerable preparation of geographical materials in reference to the United States, and-histreview’ of 
Morse’s Geography is not forgotten. oe 5 pg ces. Revi aed. Te 
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“to examine the said records, files, and documents,—and to report how far, in 
their opinion, it may be proper to have the same deposited in the archives of 
the Secretary of State, for the use of legislators, historians, and antiquarians ; 
and how far it may be useful to multiply copies of the whole.” ‘They reported, 
that “it would be of benefit to the present age, and still more to posterity, to 
cause a fair transcript to be taken, and copies to be multiplied by printing the 
most useful articles.” The result has been, the transcription of a mass of these 
records, amounting to eleven folio volumes, which are now deposited, with the 
twenty-two volumes of original records, in the office of the Seeretary of the 
Commonwealth.* To have aided in such an arrangement is gratifying, as is 
the contemplation of the attention paid by enlightened legislators + to preserve 
and diffuse an accurate knowledge of the settlement and growth of our country. 

One great and important work, achieved by a distinguished and beloved 
member of this Society, the late Rev. Dr. Hoxmes, for several years its Corres- 
ponding Secretary, must not be passed in silence. His “ American Annals,” an 
edition of which has been published in England, will remain a highly creditable 
and valuable monument, not merely of accurate and laborious research, sound 
judgment, and inviolable fidelity, but of patriotism also and philanthropy ; and 
while it illustrates the history of his country, from its discovery down to our 
times, will not fail to spread the reputation of the author, and endear his 
memory. 

The History of Maine,t by the late governor Sunurvan, and his account of 
the Penobscotts,§ are an important contribution to a full knowledge of that 
rising and flourishing member of our Union. 

The various valuable publications of the Hon. W. Sunxrrvan, the late W. 
Tuvor, Esq., the Hon. Jos1au Quincy, Mayor of Boston, and now President of 
the University in its neighborhood; of the Hon. Judge Srory, of governor 
Everett, of Mr. J. E. Worcester, and of Jarep: Sparks, Esq., who is doing 
so much to illustrate the name of our WasHINGTON, as well as to embalm his 
own—reflect honor on the Society of which they are members, and aid in 
accomplishing its patriotic aims. 

Similar remarks might be made in reference to several other works, as of 
Lincoun’s History of Worcester, Lewrs’s of Lynn, SHarrucn’s of Concord, 
Feur’s of Salem, Hamilton, Ipswich, and Essex, and the entertaining History 
of Boston, by the late Dr. Snow, whose blameless character is cherished by the 
Society, and whose early death they regret. To several objects also of this 
Society the amiable, accomplished, and lamented Buckminster devoted no 
small attention.|| 

But neither the occasion, nor the space allotted to this “ Account” will allow 
enlargement, however gratifying it might be to the writer to indulge the recol- 
lection of departed associates and friends, or to dwell on the worth of those 
who happily survive. He will close this sketch with a catalogue of members 
of the Society, for which he acknowledges his obligations to the well known 
accuracy and attention of his respected friend, the Rev. Dr. Pirrcr. 


Resident Members, in the order of their election. 


Mr. Thomas Wallcutt, Joseph Coolidge, Esq. Hon. John Pickering, LL. D. 
Hon. John Davis, LL. D. Joseph Tilden, Esq. Hon. Nahum Mitchell 

Rey. T. M. Harris, D. D. Hon. James Savage, N. G. Snelling, Esq. ; 

Hon. Josiah Quincey, LL. D. Hon, Charles Jackson, LL. D, B. R. Nichols, Esq. 

Rev. Jonathan Homer, D. D. Rev. Charles Lowell, D. D. Hon. Nathan Hale, 

Hon. T. L. Winthrop, Lh. D. Hon. Joseph Story, LL. D. Rev, Samuel Ripley, 

Hon. William Sullivan, LL.D. Hon. Leverett Saltonstall, His Exc. Edward Everett, LL. D. 
Hon. John Quincy Adams, LL. D. Ichabod Tucker, Esq. Hon. J. C. Merrill, ; 

Rev. John Pierce, D. D. Hon. Francis U. Gray, Rev. William Jenks, D. D. 


* See an account of this commission, &c, in vol. ii. 3d series, Hist. Coll. p. 258, seq. 

{ Under the authority and patronage of the legislature, a publication has recently been made, by W. 
BricHam, Esq. of the most material parts of these documents, in a legal view. Similar publications have 
been in progress for several years in England, with splendid results; and France is now re-publishing her 
ancient original historians. 

{ It is an interesting literary fact, that, on the completion of this work, its author disposed of the copy- 
right for $200, which he presented to the Society. 

i See Collections of Massachusetts Historical Society, vol. ix. 

| For little more than a year was he connected with it, yet he contemplated a work, “ On the Sources 
of American History,” which, had he lived to complete it, might have been of high worth. 
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Hon. Daniel Webster, LL. D. 
Rey. Henry Ware, Jr., D. D. 
Hon. John Lowell, LL. D. 
Samuel P. Gardner, Esq. 
Gamaliel Bradford, M. D. 
Rev. F. W. P. Greenwood, 
Rev. John G. Palfrey, D, D. 
Jared Sparks, Esq. 

Benjamin Merrill, Esq. 
Joseph E. Worcester, M. A. 
Joseph Willard, Esq. 
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Hon, Alexander H. Everett, LL. D. Hon. H. A, S. Dearborn 
Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. : 
Tsaac P. Davis, Esq. 

Mr. Alonzo Lewis, 

Rey. Joseph B, Felt, 

Hon. Lemuel Shaw, LL. D. 
Hon. James T. Austin, 
Rev. Convers Francis, D. D. 
Hon. John Welles, 

Rev. Charles W. Upham, 
William Lincoln, Esq. 


George Ticknor, Esq. 

Rev. John Codman, D. D. 

Mr. George Bancroft, 

Hon. Nathan Appleton, 

Hon. Rufus Choate, 

Hon. John G. King, 

Rev. Alexander Young, f 
Hon. Daniel A. White, LL. D. 
William Gibbs, Esq. 

Josiah Bartlett, M. D. 


Corresponding Members. 


Rev. Alexander Spark, Quebec, Can. 

Noah Webster, LL. D. New Haven, Ct. 

Hon. St. George Tucker, Williamsburg, Va. 
Phineas Miller, Esq. Savannah, Ga. 

James Clarke, Esq. Halifax, N. 8. 

Rev. Asa Norton, Paris, N. Y. 

Hon. Stephen Van Rensselaer, LL. D. Albany, N. Y. 
Epbraim Ramsay, Esq. Charleston, 8. C. 
Henry W. Desaussure, Esq. Charleston, S. C. 
Lemuel Kollock, M. D. Savannah, Ga. 

John Dunn, LL. D. Killaly, Irel. 

Benjamin De Witt, M. D. Albany, N. Y. 

Mr. Thomas Pieronnett, Demarara, 

Rev. Thomas Hall, Leghorn, 

Rev. Timothy Alden, Alleghany Co. Pa. 

John Newman, M. D. Salisbury, N.C. 

John Vaughan, Esq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
William Barton, Esq. Lancaster, Pa. 

William Johnson, New York, 

Charles M. Wentworth, Esq. Halifax, N. 8. 
Robert Anderson, M. D. Edinburgh, Scot. 

Hon. Samuel Eddy, LL. D. Rhode [sland, 
Benjamin Silliman, LL. D, New Haven, Ct. 
His Exc. W. Plumer, Epping, N.U. 
Jonathan Williams, Esq. Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rt. Hon. Earl of Buchan, Edinburgh, Scot. 
Rev. John Bassett, Albany, N. Y. 

Moses Fiske, Tennessee, 

Hon. Timothy Pitkin, Farmington, Ct. 

Rey. Eliph. Nott, D. D., LL. D. Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hon. John C. Smith, LL, D, Sharon, Ct. : 
John Pintard, Esq. New York, N. Y. 

John W. Francis, M. D. New York, N. Y. 
Rev. James Richards, D. D. Auburn, N. Y. 
Hon. Charles H. Atherton, Amherst, N. H. 
George Chalmers, Esq. London, Eng. 

Michael Joy, Esq. London, Eng. 

Samuel! Bayard, Esq. New Jersey, 

Baron Alexander Von Humboldt, Paris, France, 
Major Hugh McCall, Savannah, Ga. 

William 'T. Williams, Esq. 

Hon. Peter 8S. Duponceau, LL. D. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq. New York, N, Y, 
Gulian C. Verplanck, LL. D. New York, N. Y. 
Robert Walsh, Lh. D. Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. Van Ness Yates, Esq. Albany, N. Y. 

Hon. Jeremiah Mason, LL. D. Boston, 

John Farmer, Esq. Concord, N. H. 

William Lee, Esq. ; 

Hon. Frederick Adelung, Berlin, Prussia, 
Adm. Sir Isaac Coffin, London, Eng. 

Samuel Williams, sq. London, Eng. 

M. Julius de Wallenstein, 


M. Barbé Marbois, Paris, France, 

Gregorio Tunes, 

Manuel Moreno, 

His Exe. Don José Maria Salazar, Colombia, 
Adam Winthrop, Esq. Louisiana, 

Rev. John Hutchinson, England, 

Hon. Theodorick Bland, Maryland, 

Senor Manuel Lorenzo Vidaurre, 

Hon. Albert Gallatin, LL. 0. Pennsylvania, 
Rev. Timothy Flint, Cincinnati, O. 

Prof. C. C. Rafn, Copenhagen, 

Chev. Pedersen, Minister from Denmark, 
Thomas C. Haliburton, Esq. Nova Scotia, 
Washington Irving, LL. D. New York city, 
James Graham, England, 

Rev. Henry Channing, New London, Ct. 
Mr. John F. Watson, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. James 4H. Dean, Vermont, 

Charles Fraser, Esq. Charleston, 8. C. 
Thomas Aspinwall, Esq. London, Eng. 

Sir Francis Palgrave, London, Eng. 

Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D. Washington, D. C, 
Rey. Jasper Adams, D. D. Charleston, 8. C. 
Hon. Roberts Vaux, Philadelphia, Pa, 
Theodore Dwight, Esq. New York city, 
Theodore Dwight, Jr. Esq. New York city, 
James Mease, M. D. Philadelphia, Pa. . 
Hon. William Jay, Bedford, N. Y. 

Ch. Just. Jona. Sewall, Quebec, Can. 

Sir John Caldwell, Quebec, Can, 

Sharon Turner, Bsq. Eng. _ 

Fravcis B. Winthrop, Esq. New Haven, Ct. 
Due de Montmorenci, Paris, France, 

M. César Moreau, Paris, France, 

J. Smyth Rogers, Hartford, Ct. 

Erastus Smith, Esq. New Haven, Ct. 
William Schlegel, Copenhagen, 

Finn Magnusson, Copenhagen, 

Col. Juan Galindo, Copenhagen, 

Judge Henry A. Bullard, Louisiana, 

Hon. Richard Biddle, Pittsburgh, Pa.: 

J. K. Paulding, Esq. New York city, 

Hon. Henry Clay, LL. D. Lexington, Ky. 
Rev. W. Allen, D. D. Pres. Bowdoin College, 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D. Washington, D.C. 
Rev. Benjamin ‘Vappan, D. D, Augusta, Me. 
J. Francis Fisher, Esq. Philadelphia, Pa. 
T. A. Moerenhout, Tahiti, Soc. Isl. 

Usher Parsons, M. D. Providence, R. I. 

W. D. Williamson, Esq. Bangor, Me. 
George Fo!som, Esq. New York city, _ 
Peter G. Stuyvesant, Esq. New York city, 
Rev. Luther Halsey, D. D. Auburn, N. Y. 


Officers of the Society, 1837. 


President, Hon. Tuomas L, Winrnropr, LL. D. 
Recording Secretary, JosppH Witiarp, Esq. 
Corresponding Secretary, Rev. Caartes Lowe tt, D. D. 
Treasurer, Hon. Jamzs Savace. 


Librarian, Rev. Joseru B. Fexr. 


Cabinet Keeper, Isaac P, Davis, Esq. 
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HISTORY OF THE BRITISH UNIVERSITIES. 
PRELIMINARY REMARKS. 


Tue praise of having originally established schools, belongs to some bishops 
and abbots of the sixth century. They came in place of the imperial schools 
overthrown by the barbarians. In the downfall of that temporal dominion, a 
spiritual aristocracy was raised up, to save from extinction the remains of learn- 
ing. Some of these schools seem to have been preserved in the south of Italy, 
though merely, perhaps, for elementary instruction. But in France the barba- 
rism of the later Merovingian period was so complete, that, before the reign of 
Charlemagne, all liberal studies had come to an end. Nor was Italy in a much 
better state at his accession, though he called tio or three scholars from thence 
to his literary councils; the libraries were destroyed, the schools chiefly closed ; 
wherever the Lombard dominion extended, illiteracy was its companion, “The 
cathedral and conventical schools, created or restored by Charlemagne, became 
the means of preserving that small portion of learning which continued to exist. 
They flourished most, having had time to produce their fruits, under his suc- 
cessors, Louis the Debonair, Lothaire, and Charles the Bald. 

The early history of the university of Paris is involved in much obscurity. 
Its foundation goes back to a very remote antiquity ; but the precise epoch of 
its establishment as a school cannot well be ascertained. When we consider 
the barbarous state of letters in the early ages of the French monarchy, and the 
characters of the princes who then governed France, we cannot hope to find 
traces of any establishment dedicated to the promotion of the sciences, or to 
the instruction of those who might wish to advance in the career of literature. 
Some of the early French monarchs, however, there is reason to believe, had in 
their own palaces seminaries for the education of the young nobility of their 
court; but it is to the reign of Charlemagne that we must refer the foundation 
of what has become the university of Paris. The foundation of Bologna and of 
other universities soon followed. 


I. History of the University of Oxford. 


The opinion which ascribes the foundation of the university of Oxford to 
Alfred cannot be.maintained with certainty. Ingulfus, abbot of Croyland, is 
the only authentic early writer that can be adduced to this point. He declares 
that he was sent from Westminster to the school at Oxford, where he learned 
Aristotle, and the first two books of Tully’s rhetoric. Since a school for dialec- 
tics and rhetoric subsisted at Oxford, a town but of middling size, and not the 
seat of a bishop, we are naturally led to refer its foundation to one of the kings; 
and none who have reigned after Alfred, appears likely to have manifested such 
zeal for learning. The passage of Ingulfus, however, is regarded by some as 
suspicious ; and against it we must set the absolute silence of other writers. 
Giraldus Cambrensis, about 1180, seems the first unequivocal witness to the 
resort of students to Oxford, as an established seat of instruction. But it 
is certain that Vacarius read there on the civil Jaw in 1149, which affords a 
presumption that it was already assuming the character of an university. Johu 
of Salisbury does not seem to mention it. It was aschool of great resort in the 
reign of Henry IL, though its first charter was only granted by Henry III. It 
became in the thirteenth century second only to Paris in the multitude of its 
students, and the celebrity of its scholastic disputations. England indeed, and 
especially through Oxford, covld show more names of the first class in this line 
than any other country. Honest Anthony Wood expatiates on what he thought 
the glorious age of the university. ‘“ What university, I pray, can produce an 
invincible Hales, an admirable Bacon, an excellent, well-grounded Middleton, a 
subtle Scotus, an approved Burley, a resolute Baconthorpe, a singular Oakham, 
a solid and industrious Holcot, and a profound Bradwardin ? all which persons 
flourished within the compass of one century. I doubt that neither Paris, Bo- 
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logna, or Rome, that grand mistress of the Christian world, or any place else, 
can do what the renowned Bellosite (Oxford) hath done. And without doubt all 
impartial men may receive it for an undeniable truth, that the most subtle arguing 
in school divinity did take its beginning in England, and from Englishmen; and 
that also from thence it went to Paris, and other parts of France, and at length 
into Italy, Spain and other nations, as is by one observed. So that though Italy 
boasteth that Britain takes her Christianity first from Rome, England may truly 
maintain that from her, (immediately by France,) Italy first received her school- 
divinity.” 

The university of Oxford is a corporate body, known for ages by the style or 
title of “the Chancellor, Masters, and Scholars of the University of Oxford.” 
This title was confirmed by the legislature itself in the reign of Elizabeth, in 
the following words: “ Be it therefore enacted by the authority of this present 
parliament, that the Right Honorable Robert Earl of Leicester, now chancellor 
of the said university of Oxford, and his successors forever, and the rnasters 
and scholars of the same university of Oxford for the time being, shail be incor- 
porate, and have a perpetual succession in fact, deed, and name, in the name of 
the chancellor, masters, and scholars of the university of Oxford; and that the 
same chancellor, masters, and scholars of the same university for the time being 
from henceforth by the name of the chancellor, masters and scholars of the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and by none other name or names, shall be called and named 
forevermore.” Its ancient privileges have been recognized and augmented by 
a long succession of royal charters from the earliest periods ; and these charters 
themselves have been sanctioned by parliament. In an act entitled “ An act 
for the Incorporation of the two universities,” it is expressly declared, that all 
letters patent of preceding sovereigns granted to the university of Oxford, 
“ shall be good, effectual, and availabie in law, according to the form, words, sen- 
tences, and true meaning, as amply, fully, and largely, as if the same letters 
patent were recited verbatim,” in the act itself. It has always been governed 
by statutes of its own making ; for many centuries indeed by a confused chaos 
of laws without order or arrangement ; but since the chancellorship of archbishop 
Laud, by a digested code under the appellation of “ Corpus Statutorum Univer- 
sitatis Oxoniensis,” which, being at that time by special delegates, was ratified 
in convocation; and which remains still in force, except upon points where the 
exigencies of more modern times have pointed out the wisdom of amendment 
or abrogation. 

The whole business of the university in its corporate capacity is transacted 
in two distinct assemblies, technically termed Houses; viz. the House of Con- 
gregation and the House of Convocation. The chancellor, or the vice-chancellor, 
or in his absence, one of his four deputies, and the two proctors, or, in their 
absence, their respective deputies, preside in both houses, where, on all occa- 
sions, their presence is indispensably requisite. 

The House of Congregation consists wholly of regents; either of necessary 
regents, or regents ad placitum. By the phrase necessary regents, the statutes 
designate all doctors of every faculty and masters of arts, during the first year 
of their regency, that is, from a period commencing at the act subsequent to 
their respective degrees, and terminating at the succeeding act, though anciently 
the necessary regency included the space of two entire years, a space, which 
custom, previously to the original digest of the statutes, had long consented to 
abridge. By regents ad placitum are meant all persons of the following descrip- 
tions, who have gone through the year of their necessary regency 1n arts; viz. 
all doctors of every faculty, resident in the university ; all heads of colleges and 
halls, and in their absence, their deputies ; all professors and public lecturers ; 
the masters of the schools; the public examiners ; the deans and censors of 
colleges ; and all other masters of arts, during the second year of their regency ; 
a general dispensation annually passing to conclude all necessary regencies 
with the first year. 

The House of Convocation, or, as it is sometimes called, the Great Congrega- 
tion, consists both of regents and non-regents. But the right of sitting and 
voting in that House is confirmed by the statutes to persons of the following 
descriptions: 1. The chancellor, or vice-chancellor, and the two proctors, or 
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their deputies. 2. Doctors in divinity, medicine, or civil law, who are necessary 
regents, and masters of arts during the first year of their necessary regency. 
3. Heads of colleges and halls, and their deputies, and members of the founda- 
tion of any college who have-at any time been regents. 4. Doctors in divinity, 
medicine or civil law, living with their families within the precincts of the uni- 
versity ; and professors and public lecturers, who have at any time been regents ; 
provided always, that they have performed the exercises required of them by 
the statutes, and paid all the fees which are due to the uniyersity and to its 
officers. These conditions are, indeed, in all cases indispensable, and without 
fulfilling them, no one, be his situation what it may, can exercise the right of 
voting in convocation. 5. Convictores, as the statute calls them, that is, all 
persons not belonging to the foundation of any college or hall, who have at any 
time been regents, and whose names have been constaatly kept on the 
books of some college or hall, from the time of their admission to the degree of 
master of arts, or doctor in either of the three faculties, respectively. Persons 
who have removed from one college or hall in the manner prescribed by the 
statutes, and have been admitted in some other college or hall, within the space 
“of three months, are deemed to have had their names constantly on the books, 
provided that during this interval, they have not avoided any exercise, or other 
burden which the university requires to be borne by its members. Doctors and 
masters of arts, who have ceased to be members of the university, and after- 
wards retarn to it, or who have veen incorporated from Cambridge or Dublin, 
after a personal residence of 180 days within the year, on producing to the vice- 
chancellor, in congregation, or convocation, a certificate of such residence from 
the head of their collewe or hall, may claim to be admitted into the house ; and, 
after their admission, may continue to enjoy the privilege of voting, so long as 
their names remain on the books of some college or hall, and they comply with 
the conditions above stated. he same privilege may also be enjoyed, on the 
same conditions, by persons who have been admitted to the degree of M. A., 
D. D., M. D., or LiL. D., by diploma or by decree of convocation; but not by 
those who have been admitted merely to honorary degrees, 

The namberof regents required to make a convocation is nine, at the least, 
besides the vice-chancellor and proctors; but for a convocation no particular 
number of members is required. The business of congregation is principally 
confined to the passing of graces and dispensations, and to the granting of de- 
grees. Upon all questions submitted to the house, the vice-chancellor singly, 
and the two proctors jointly, possess the power of an absolute negative. In 
the sole instance of supplicating for graces, every member of the house is 
invested, in addition to his general right of suffrage, with a suspending nega- 
tive upon each grace for three times, as the grace is proposed in three distinct 
congregations; but previously to the fourth supplication, he is required to state 
privately to the vice-chancellor and proctors the ground and proof of his objec- 
tions, which are subsequently submitted to the jadgment of the house for appro- 
bation or rejection. All suffrages for or against graces and dispensations in 
congregation, are to be whispered secretly in the ear of the proctor; by a ma- 
jority of which, given in the words placel, or non placet, the fate of the measure 
is ultimately determined. 

The business. of convocation is unlimited, extending to all subjects connected 
with the credit, interest, and welfare of the university. In the exercise, however, 
of one particular branch of its privileges, and that certainly a very important one, 
viz. the enacting of new, or the explaining of old statutes, some restriction is pre- 
scribed. Ifthe statute to be explained be a royal, or, as it is commonly called, 
a Caroline statute, the royal permission is first to be obtained. Ifit be deemed 
advisable to enact de novo, or to explain, any, except a royal statute, it is ordained 
that the measure shall be previously referred to the hebdomadal meeting of the 
heads of houses ; and this meeting, if on deliberation, it approve of the measure, 
draws up the terms in which it is to be promulgated in the House of Congrega- 
tion, and three days after proposed in convocation. As in congregation, 80 also 
in convocation, the chancellor, or vice-chancellor, singly, and the two proctors 
jointly, are officially invested with an absolute negative upon all proceedings, 
except in elections. In both houses, when the negative of the chancellor, or 
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the vice-chancellor, or of the proctors, is not interposed, (an interposition almost 
as rare as the royal veto in parliament,) every question is decided by the majority. 

All elections (except for members of parliament) are made by a private scra- 
tiny in writing, in which the vice-chancellor presides, and the two proctors are 
scrutators ; and before they proceed to an election for any professor, lecturer, 
or Officer, the act of the 8lst of Elizabeth is read, and the vice-chancellor ad- 
ministers an oath to the proctors that they will make a faithful scrutiny ; that 
they will not influence the nomination of any one; and that. they will pro- 
nounce the person elected, on whom the major part of the votes shall happen 
to fall. Then each elector takes an oath, that he will vote once only in the 
scrutiny, and that he will nominate a person whom he knows, or firmly believes 
to be duly qualified for the office ; and that he will do this without any reward, 
or expectation of reward. After the vice-chancellor and proctors have voted, 
all doctors and masters are admitted to poll according to seniority, if possible ; 
the, proctors sitting on each side of the vice-chancellor, and receiving the votes. 
When the poll begins to slacken, the superior bedel of arts makes three procla- 
mations, one at the end of each quarter of an hour, and then the poll is cast up 
by the proctors, and after they have burned the papers, the election is pro- 
nounced. Should there be two or more who have an equal number of votes, the 
senior of them is elected, if they are graduates; but if not, the chancellor’s or 
vice-chancellor’s approbation decides the election, and the person elected, if 
present, is immediately admitted. 

For the better government of the university, there is also an hebdomadal 
meeting of the heads of houses, who meet every Monday, and at other times 
when convened by the vice-chancellor. This meeting consists of the vice- 
chancellor, heads of houses and proctors, who are empowered to deliberate on 
all matters relating to the preservation of the powers and liberties of the uni- 
versity, and to inquire into and consult respecting the due observance of statutes 
and customs. And in all cases, whenever it appears to them that any particular 
measure would contribute to the literary improvement, the good government, the 
credit or the advantage of the university, they have authority to deliberate upon 
it, in order that it may undergo a grave and serious discussion before it be pro- 
posed in congregation, and decreed in convocation. All the letters likewise 
of the chancellor, in the case of dispensations which are addressed to convoca- 
tion, must, previously to a recital in the house, be sanctioned by their approba- 
tion. [To be continued.] 


NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. Collections of the New Hampshire Historical Society. Vol. I. 1824, pp. 336; 
II. 1827, pp. 300 ; III. 1832, pp. 302; IV. 1834, pp. 302; V. 1837, pp. 307. 


The Massachusetts Historical Society was instituted in Boston, in January, 1791, and 
was incorporated Feb. 19,1794. It was the parent of all similar institutions in the 
United States. The New York Historical Society was instituted'in New York city, 
Dec. 10, 1804, and was incorporated Feb. 10, 1809. The Essex Historical Society, 
Mass. was incorporated June 11, 1821; the Maine Historical Society in 1822 ; and the 
Rhode Island in June 1822. The New Hampshire Historical Society was instituted 
May 20, 1823, and incorporated June 13, 1823. In Vermont, no society of the kind, so 
far as we know, exists. In Connecticut, the objects of Historical Societies have been 
accomplished, in part at least, by the Connecticut Academy of Arts. and Sciences, 
Historical Societies exist, we believe, in Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and Ohio, 
possibly in one or two other States, besides those already mentioned. 

The New Hampshire Historical Society was formed in Portsmouth on the 20th of 
May, 1823. The publications of the Society now amount to five volumes, containing 
in all more than 1,500 pages octavo. While various gentlemen have contributed mach 
time to the interests of the Society, and valuable documents to the published volumes, 
to John Farmer, Esq. of Concord, the indefatigable corresponding secretary, especial 
credit is due. In these researches, is his congenial element. To his accurate and 
laborious investigations, not New Hampshire alone, but the whole country will always 


be under great obligations. . 
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The principal articles in Vol. I. are Penhallow’s history of the Indian wars ; his- 
torical sketches of Concord and Bedford, N. H.; account of a great whirlwind, Sept. 9, 
1821; the Penacook Indians; various bills of mortality, ete. Vol. Il. contains 
Wheeler’s narrative of an expedition into the Nipmuck country in 1675; instances of 
longevity in New Hampshire; twenty-four unpublished letters of Washington ; an 
account of a number of Indian treaties; memoirs of Maj. Richard Waldron, Rev. 
Lemuel Wadsworth, N. O. Haven, Jr. and James F’. Dana; annals of Keene ; histor- 
ical sketch of the Northern boundary of New Hampshire, etc. In Vol. HI. are 
memoirs of Samuel Dana, Wyseman Claggett, Federal Burt, Abel Parker, John 
Pickering and Oliver Peabody; sketches of Northwood, Somersworth and Warner ; 
anniversary addresses by Hon. Charles H. Atherton and Hon. Salma Hale ; accounts 
of the avalanches at the White mountains, and destruction of the Willey family, by 
T. C. Upham and J. B. Moore ; sketches of graduates of Dartmouth college ; journal 
of Rey. John Pike of Dover; account of the insurrection in New Hampshire in 1786, 
etc. Vol. IV. contains memoirs of Hon. David Barker, Rey. Dr. Nathan Parker, and 
Phineas Stevens; sketches of Antrim, Charlestown, Canterbury, and of the graduates 
of Dartmouth college; Rev. N. Bouton’s anniversary address; Rev. Dr. R. Farmer’s 
directions for the study of English history ; Constitutions of New Hampshire ; Abner 
Clough’s journal, 1746; account of the great earthquake in 1727, etc. In Vol. Y. we 
have 77 pages of very valuable remarks on the preservation of public archives, by the 
late R. Bartiett, Esq. of Concord; histories of the towns of Durham, Amherst, New 
Ipswich and Hampstead; Dr. Oliver’s anniversary address; a list of counsellors of 
New Hampshire from 1680 to 1837; sketches of Dr. William Cogswell, Hon. John 
Wentworth, Jr. Hon. Meschech Weare, Gen. Nathaniel Folsom, Hanserd Knollys, and 


Hon. Samuel Livermore ; journal of Capt. Phineas Stevens, etc. 
’ 


2. History of Worcester, Mass. from its earliest settlement to September, 1836 ; 
with various notices relating to the history of Worcester county. By William 
Lincoln. 1837. pp. 383. 


This is one of the best local histories which we have ever seen, The author is well 
known for his taste, accuracy and judgment, as well as for his untiring devotion to 
antiquarian investigations. In conjunction with the late C. C. Baldwin, Mr. Lincoln 
conducted the Worcester Historical Magazine, a work of unpretending character, but 
of great value. The present volume, in addition to an extended and minute account 
of the town of Worcester, contains many valuable notices of the history of the county 
and of the State. We have nowhere read a better history of Shays’s rebellion than is 
found in these pages. ‘The ecclesiastical affairs are related at length, and, what is not 
always the case, are exhibited in an impartial manner. There is a series of biographical 
notices of much interest and value. 


3. The Student’s Account Book. By Allen Lincoln. Boston: Whipple & 
Damrell. 1837. pp. 208. 


The object of this book is to provide students with the means of keeping an account 
of their pecuniary concerns with ease and correctness, and to promote habits of accuracy 
and economy. It is so arranged as to include all the expenditures and receipts of the 
student during a period of ten years, and yet is equally convenient for any shorter time. 
The plan seems to us to be a very good one. All students who adopt this or similar 
methods, will find it to be greatly for their advantage. 


4, Address to the Senior Class in the Theological Seminary of the Synod of South 
. Carolina and Georgia, on the evening of the Anniversary, Columbia, July 10, 
1837. By Charles C. Jones, professor of Ecclesiastical History and Church 
Government in the Institution. 1837. pp. 18. 


This is a sound and affectionate Address, in which the speaker exhorts his young 
friends on the subjects of personal piety ; knowledge, and the habits necessary to acquire 
a large measure of it; activity in the ministry ; an exclusive devotion to its duties; 
firm attachment to the doctrines of the gospel; purity of moral character, ete. We are 
well acquainted with the spirit and views of professor Jones, and we rejoice that he is 
in a position where he can accomplish so much for the best interests of the Southern 
country. 


5. The American Almanac and Repository of Useful Knowledge for the year 1838. 
Boston: Charles Bowen. 1837. pp. 336. 


The nine volumes of this work would be, an invaluable series for the library of any 
person, be he merchant, mechanic, farmer, or a member of either of the learned pro- 
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fessions. A large proportion of the matter 
is of permanent value, and does not perish, 
like common almanacs, with the using. 
Great accuracy, sound judgment, and in- 
defatigable industry are as apparent in the 
ninth volume, as in either of its predeces- 
sors. 


—<o—- 
APPROPRIATE SUPERSCRIPTIONS. 


Over the door of the theological cham- 
ber of the Theological Seminary at Mon- 
taubon, in France, is written the inscription: 
“ The best theologian is not he who argues 
best, but he who leads the most pious life, 
and who is most capable of teaching others 
the way of salvation.” Over the door of 
the philosophica! chamber, are inserted these 
words: ‘Religion is the best of philosophy. 
What the most skilful philosophers have 
sought in vain, by the most-painful effort, 
Christ has revealed to us tlearly and sim- 
ply.’ Over another room, are these words: 
“ There is no true piety without holiness, 
no true holiness without piety.””— Gambier 
Observer. R 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 
DEATHS 


of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


ORLANDO G. THATCHER, et, 40, Cong. Bradford, New 
Hampshire, Aug. 19, 1837. 
NATHANIEL PORTER, D. D. et. 100, Conway, N. H. 


Haag BRIGGS, et. 75, Cong. Athol, Massachusetts, July 12, 

1837, 

SAMUEL H. STEARNS, at. 35, Cong. late of Boston—died 
at Paris, France, July 15. 

B. HERBERT HATHORNE, et. 27, Salem, Mass. July. 

MOSES HAL LOCK, et. 77, Cong. Pleinfield, Mass. July 17. 

LUCIUS 8. BOLLES, et. 29, Bap. Lynn, Mass. July 26, 

LEVI PRATT, et, 37, Cong. Medford, Mass. Aug. 9. 

PLUMMER CHASE, et. 43, Cong. Newbury, Mass. Sept. 17. 

W. W. HUNT, Cong. Amherst, Mass. Oct. 3. 


HENRY WIGHT, D. D. at. 86, Cong. Bristol, Rhode Island, 
Aug. 12, 1837. 


HOSEA EASTON, at. 33, Meth. Hartford, Connecticut, July 6, 
1837. ' 

ABRAHAM ALLING, at. 83, Hamden, Ct. July 24, 

ASHLEY M. GILBERT, Pres, Beliport, L, Island, died at 
Colchester, Ct. Sept. 9. 

MR. FOOTE, Green, New York, June 4, 1837. 

EDWARD HARDYEAR, Epis. New York, July 15. 

SIMEON PETERSON, at. 41, Free- Will Bap. Hermon, N. Y. 
July 20. 

ALANSON L, COVELL, #t. 34, Bap. Albany, N. Y. Sept. 20. 


ROBERT GAMBLE ORR, et. 50, Pres. Patterson, New Jer- 
sey, June L2, 1837, 
RICHARD VARICK DEY, Pres. N. J. Sept. 20. 


ANDREW HEMPHILL, et. 60, Meth. Horeford, Maryland, 
Aug, 27, 1837, 


RUFUS CHANDLER, Caroline Co. Virginia, July, 1837. 
eB TUCKER, et. 98, Lincoln Co. North Carolina, July, 
JAMES W. DOUGLASS, Pres. Fayetteville, N. C. Sept. 5. 
JAMES CLARK, Savannah, Georgia, July 31, 1837. 


WHEELOCK 8. STONE, at. 30, Mobile, Alabama, Sept. 22, 


ORRAMEL STRONG HINCKLEY, Pres, Natchez, Missis- 
sippi, Sept. 14, 1837. 
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DAVID HOYT, Pres. Maryville, Tennessce, July 16, 1837, 


ELIPHALET AUSTIN, Austinbargh Ohio, Aug. 4, 1837. 
JOHN A. WATERMAN, Meth. Epis. Cincinnati, 0, Oct. 6. 


eee SCOTT, Meth, Epis. Fulton, Michigan, July 29, 


GEORGE COWLES, Gong. Massachusett y 
N.C. Oct. 9, 1887. setts, on the coast of 


Whole number in the above list, 32. 
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QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


WILLIAM WISWALL, Unit. ord. pastor, Ellsworth, Maine, 
July 5, 1837. 

LUTHER’ WISWALL, Cong. ord. pastor, Brooks, Me. 
July 12. 

SETH HARDY, Cong. ord. pastor, Vassalbuoro’, Me. July 12. 

JOSEPH SEARLE, Cong. inst. pastor, Harrison, Me. July 19. 

1VORY CLARK, Bap. ord. missionary, Lebanon, Me. Sept. 6. 

A. SMITH LYON, Free-Will Bap. ord. pastor, Oxtord, 
Me. Oct. 4. 


SERENO T. ABBOTT, Cong. ord. pastor, Hampton Falls 
and Seabrook, New Hainpshire, July 12, 1837. 

WILLIAM L. BUPFET'!, Cong. iust. pastor, Tamworth, 
N. H. July 19. 

ALFRED GOLDSMITH, Cong. ord. pastor, Great Falls, 
N. H. Sept. 15. 

ISAAC R. WORCESTER, Cong. ord. pastor, Littleton, 


N. H, Sept. : 

SAMUEL NICHOLS, Cong. inst. pastor, Barrington, N. H. 
Sept. 20. 

Isaac. KNIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Franklin, N. H. 
Sept. 27. 


PLIN B. DAY, Cong. ord. pastor, Derry, N. H. Oct. 4. 
JOSIAH D, CROSBY, Cong. ord. pastor, Jaffrey, N. H. 
Oct. 4. 


ASAHEL NOTT, Cong. ord. pastor, Winhall, Vermont, 
June 14, 1837. if 
CHESTER WRIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Hardwick, Vt. 
une 15. 
REUBEN MASON, Cong. iust. pastor, Westfield and New- 
port, Vt. Sept. 26. . 
AUSTIN HAZEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Berlin, Vt. Oct. 4. 


H. A. GRAVES, Bap. ord, pastor, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, June 20, 1897. 5 

AMOS DRURY, Cong. inst. pastor, Westhampton, Mass. 
June 29. 

JOHN ORCUTT, Cong. inst. pastor, Reading, N. P. Mass. 
July 12. 

WILLIAM W. NEWELL, Cong. inst. pastor, East Boston, 
Mass. July 19. 

DANIEL MANSFIELD, Cong. ord. pastor, Wenham, Mass. 
July 26. 

JOSIAH K. WAITE, Unit. inst. pastor, Gloucester, Mass. 
July 26. 

UZZlall C, BURNAP, Cong. inst. pastor, Lowell, Masa. 


July. 


w 
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SAMUEL WASHBURN, Cong. ord. pastor, Greenfield, 
Mass. Aug, 2. 
BROWN EMERSON, Cong. ord, pastor, West Boylston, 


Aug. 3. 

POMEROY BELDEN, Cong. ord. evang. Warwick, Mass. 
Aug. 7. 

CYRUS P. GROSVENOR, Bap. inst. pastor, Sterling, Mass. 
Aug. 9. 

ROBERT B. HALL, Cong. ord." pastor, Plymouth, 3d Soc, 
Mass, Aug. 23. 

JAMES W. DAL, Cong. ord. evapg. Dracut, Mass. 
Aug, 29, 

MARK A. H. NILES, Cong. inst. pastor, Marblehead, Mass. 


Aug. 30. 

NOAH HOOPER, JR. Bap, ord. pastor, Woburn, Mass. 
Aug. 31. 

WILLIAM EATON, Cong. inst. pastor, Hardwick, Mass. 
Sept. 


JOHN WHITON, Cong. inst, pastor, Enfield, Mass. Sept. 13. 

JOSEPH ANGIER, Unit. inst. pastor, Milton, Mass. Sept. 13, 

T. C. TINGLEY, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, North Bap. ch. 
Mass. Sept. 18. 

R. P. STEBBINS, Unit. ord. pastor, Leominster, Mass. 
Sept. 20. 

JAMES B. HADLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Union Church of 
Amesbury and Salisbury,,Mass. Sept. 20. 

D. C. HAYNES, Bap. ord. pastor, Marblehead, Mass. 
Sept. 19. 

SBWALL S. CUTTING, Bap. inst. pastor, Southbridze, 
Mass. Sept. 25. 

WILLIAM A. SHAILER, Bap. inst. pastor, Brookline, Mass. 
Sept. 25. 

ORRIN O.-STEARNS, Bap. inst. pastor, Sturbridge, Mass. 
Sept. 26. : 

GEORGE W. WOODWARD, Unit. ord. pastor, Barnstable, 
Mass. Sept. 27. 

ROLLIN H. NEALE, Bap. inst. pastor, Boston, Mass. Ist. 
Bap. Ch. Sept. 27. 

DANA GOODSEI.L, Cong. inst. pastor, Plainfield, Mass. 
Sept. 27. 

SAMUEL LAMSON, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Brighton, Mass. 


Sept. 20. 
B. B. EDWARDS, Cong. ord. evang. Methuen, Mass, 


Oct. 3. 

COLUMBUS SHUMWAY, Cong. inst. pastor, Petersham, 
Mass. Uct. 4. 

JOHN C. ''HOMPSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Goshen, Mass. 
Oct. 4. 

JOHN PARKMAN, Unit. ord. pastor, Greenfield, Mass. 
Oct. 11. 

RANDOLPH CAMPBELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Newburyport, 
Mass. Oct. 19. 


THOMAS SEW, Bap. ord. evang. Coventry, Rhode Island, 
Sept. 3, 1837. 

AMOS LEFAVOUR, Cong. inst. pastor, Slatersville, R, I. 
Sept. 20. 

OLIVER a HSK, Bap, ord. pastor, Smithfield, R. I. Oct. 4. 

JOSEPH SMITH, Bap. ord. pastor, Woonsocket, R. I, Oct. 4. 


DAVID H. SHORT, Epis. ord. priest, Danbury, Connecticat, 
June 20, 1837. 

ELISHA C. JONES, Cong. ord. pastor, Southington, Ct. 
June 28, 

HERMAN L. VAIL, Cong. inst. pastor, Torringford, Ct. 
July 5. ° 

JEREMIAH MILLER, Cong. inst. pastor, Reading, Ct. 
July 12. 

WARREN Ge JONES; Cong. inst. pastor, South Glastenbury, 
Ct. July 26. 

J. C. WARREN, Cong. inst. pastor, Canterbury, Ct. Sept. 13. 

ISAAC N. SPRAGUE, Cong. inst. pastor, Hartferd, Ct. 
Oct. 9, 

JACOB ALLEN, Cong. inst. pastor, Voluntown and Sterling, 
Ct, Oct. IL. 

JOHN ELLERY TYLER, Cong, ord. pastor, Windham, Ct. 
Oct. 11. 

CHARLES J. WARREN, Cong. inst. pastor, Canterbury, Ct. 

~ Oct, 13. 
ADAM REID, Cong. ord. pastor, Salisbury, Ct. Sept. 27. 


ASA W. BUSHNELL, Pres. ord. evang. Elba, New York, 
June 8, 1837. 

ISAAC CHICHESTER, Pres, ord, evang. Elba, N. Y. June 8. 

JOHN T, AVERY, Cong. inst, pastor, Rochester, N. Y. 
June 22, ‘ 

FREDERICK 8S. GOODWIN, Epis. ord. priest, New York, 
N. Y. July 2. - 

CALVIN COLTON, Epis. ord. priest, New York, N. Y. 
July 2. 

JAMES T. HOUGH, Pres. inst. pastor, Port Byron, N. Y, 
July 4. 

RUSSELL WHITING, Cong, inst. pastor, Elba, N. Y. 
July 6. 

CHARLES N. MATTOON, Pres. ord. pastor, Canoga, N. Y. 
July 6, 

OVID MINER, Pres. inst. pastor, Penn Yan, N. Y. July 25, 

E. J. GILLEN, Pres. inst. pastor, Batuvia, N. Y. July 26. 

R. W. KNIGHT, Dutch Ref. ord. pastor, Clove, N. Y. 
Aug. 1. 

ASA S. ALLEN, Pres. ord. evang. Angelica, N. Y. Aug. 9, 

JAMES LILLIE, Asso. Ref. inst. pastor, Rhinebeck Flats, 
Aug. 16, , 

JOHN C.’ VANDERVOORT, Dutch Ref. inst, pastor, Kinder- 
hook, N. Y. Aug, 3, ‘ 

SILAS ILLSLEY, Bap. ord. pastor, Brooklyn, N. Y. Sept. 8. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


[Nov. 


J. H. NOBLE, Pres. inst. ord. pastor, Schaghticoke, N. Y. 
Sept. 11. ; 

ERASTUS HOPKINS, Pres. inst. pastor, Troy, N. Y. Sept. 
3 


13. 

ROBERT BIRCH, Pres. ord. pastor, New York, N. Y. 
Sept. 17. < 

WILIAAM PATTON, D. D. Pres. inst. pastor, New York, 
N. Y. Oct. Il: 


GEORGE W. WOOD, Pres. ord. evang. Morristown, New 
Jersey, May 16, 1837. 5 

EDWARD G. PRESCOTT, Epis. ord. priest, Burlington, 
N, J. Aug. 20. 

JAMES A. WILLIAMS, Epis. inst. rect. Orange, N. J. 
Sept. 9. 

REUBEN J. GERMAIN, Epis. inst, rect. Morristown, N. J. 
Sept. 12. 

PETER L. JAQUES, Epis. ord. priest, Hope, N. J. Oct. 12. 

J. 8. GALLAGHER, Pres. ord. pastor, Orange, N. J. Oct. 12. 


MOSES FLOYD, Pres. ord. pastor, Little Valley, Pennsyl- 
vania, June 14, 1837. 

JACOB SECHLER, Ger. Ref. ord. pastor, Hanover, Pa. 
June 29. 


ALEXANDER M. MARBURY, Epis. ord. priest, Baltimore, 
Maryland, June 2, 1837. 


FRANCIS H. McGUIRE, Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, Dis- 
trict of Columbia, July 15, 1837. ‘ 

JOSEPH WOLFP, Epis. ord. Alexandria, D. C. Sept. 26. 

JOSEPH Lit Epis. ord. priest, Alexandria, D. C. 
Sept. 30. 


JOHN. D. MATTHEWS, Pres. inst. pastor, Norfolk, Vir- 
ginia, July 2, 1837, 


JOHN WITHERSPOON, Pres. inst. pastor, Columbia, South 
Carolina, July 2, 1837. 


JOHN A. VANLEAR, Pres. inst. pastor, Mossy Creek, Ten- 
nessee, June 24, 1837. 


GEORGE GORDON, Pres. ord. pastor, Millersbury and Hope- 
well, Ohio, April 26, 1837. 
ae a WYLIE, Pres. inst. pastor, Coshocton, O. 
April 27. 
S. M. McCLUNG, Pres. inst. pastor, Cross Roads and Plum 
Creek, O. June 20. 
J. W. BEECHER, Cong. inst. pastor, Hampden, O. June 20. 
aber oee bie COBB, Pres. inst. pastor, Mount Eaton, O. 
une 27, 
CHARLES A. DAVIS, Cong. ord, evang. West Farmington, 
O. April 30, 
BAMUEy MOODIE, Pres. ord. pastor, Big Spring, O. 
uly 5. 
inert Pheebemasmea Pres. inst. pastor, Findley, O. 
ug. 12, 
8S. W. BURRET, Pres, inst. pastor, Franklin, O. Sept. 19. 
JAMES B. WALKER, Cong. inst, pastor, Akron, O. Sept. 21. 


CHARLES A. PARLEY, Unit. ord. pastor, Alt Thlinoi. 
July 16, 1837. : evel saehing are 


8. Se ey Bap. ord. evang. Adrian, Michigan, June 8, 


WARREN ISHAM, Pres. ord. evang. Detroit, Mich. July 6. 
GEORGE BQBNECL, Pres. inst. pastor, White Lake, Mich. 
ug. 2. 


Whole number in the above list, 94. 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations.... 59 STATES. 
Installations -. 56 
—— Maine sce vionesnscsacicte » 6 
Tottliereseeseeeeeveeeess LIS New Hampshire.. 8 
Vermonts..cssees 4 
Massachusetts... 34 
Rhode Island.... 4 
OFFICES. Connecticut...... ML 
New York... 19 
New Jersey... 6 
Pastors.ecccesessescceses 92 Pennsylvania 2 
Evanwelists...esseee 1l Maryland...... i 
Priests... Dist. Columbia. 3 
Rectors..... Virginia..... 1 
Missionaries. . South Carol 1 
Not specified.... "‘lennessee 1L 
Ohio.. eee 10 
Totaliscects wee Tilinois... aL 
Michiganiveeseccccseccceiey “3 
Totdlevecversuwasscessces LIS 
DENOMINATIONS. 
Congrecational...sseseeee SL DATES, 
Presbyterian ...0. 
Episcopalian... 1837. April...... 3 
Baptist...... May.... 1 
Associate Ref. June.. 17 
Unitarian.... July... 27 
German Ref.. August.. 15 
Dutch. Ref.. September: 34 
Free Will Bap October..... 18 


Total... Dotalvos dives cPesarcave 1s 


seevesnesevesses LIS 
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MAINE, AS A FIELD FOR MORAL AND RELIGIOUS ENTERPRISE. 
[By Rev. Cyril Pearl.] 


Havine had occasion, during the last ten years, to pass repeatedly over much 
of the extended surface of Maine, to mingle with its population, to learn its 
moral necessities, as well as its resources and its physical energies; my heart 
has often been oppressed with the fitness of the language of our Saviour in 
application to this State, when, with his heart bursting with compassion for the 
thronging multitudes, he said to his disciples, “ The harvest truly is plenteous, 
but the laborers are few; Pray ye therefore the Lord of the harvest, thal he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 

In exploring this field, several considerations give emphasis to the thought 
that “the harvest is plenteous.” Here is a territory somewhat larger than all 
the rest of New England, having a surface of 33,000 or 35,000 square miles, or 
from 21,000,060 to 23,000,000 of acres. Not far from half a million of souls now 
occupy this territory, while a large portion of it is still an unbroken wilderness. 
The increase of population, in ten years previous to 1830, was nearly one third ; 
and the increase has probably been more rapid since that period, than before. 
Numerous causes will combine to accelerate this increase, whatever temporary 
checks may seem to forbid it. Prejudices which, for a long time, checked 
immigration, have in a measure subsided, and population has of late been rolling 
in from the other States. The great extent of seacoast will demand increasing 
thousands to spend their lives upon the ocean. The extensive forests will require 
other thousands, for a long time, to bring their vast treasures into the market. 

The extensive water-power of the State now employed in the lumbering ope- 
rations, will be demanded for other purposes, and manufactories of every 
description will then employ other thousands. ‘wr 

The State is rich in its mineral productions ; and these are just beginning to 
attract attention. Its granite, its slate, its lime-rock, and marble, are already 
unfolding rich treasures, and employing much capital and labor. Mines of 
almost every description will, doubtless, soon be laid open, and multitudes will 
be needed to bring their varied productions into use. ; nical’ Ried 

A career of internal improvements is commencing, which will, in time, go 
forward with rapidity, notwithstanding the temporary check occasioned by the 
present severe pressure. Canals and rail-roads are soon to connect the rivers 
and lakes of the State, and bring distant villages into immediate neighborhood, 

The culture of silk will doubtless soon become an extensive business ; at 
least, in parts of the State. The county of York has a large proportion of soil 
peculiarly suited to this cultivation, and most of the other sections of the State 
have tracts of land more or less extensive, which might profitably be devoted to 
the growth of the mulberry. Agriculture, now so much neglected for more 
lucrative employments, or greatly misdirected, will, from necessity, yet receive 
attention, as all the other operations of the State create an increasing demand 
for the productions of the soil. A proper cultivation will enable the soil of 
Maine to sustain an immense population, especially as steam and water convey- 
ance will greatly lessen the proportion of animal Jabor, and diminish their neces- 
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sity and numbers. The demand for human labor, and the consequent increase 
of population, must yet be greater than in any past period of our history, and we 
must expect a great increase of wneducated population. It needs not a prophet’s 
ken to foresee the introduction of thousands of this description who are flocking 
to this country from Europe. Nearly 200,000 emigrants seek an asylum in this 
country annually, a large portion of whom are poor and ignorant, and whose 
allegiance to the pope is a sure pledge that they will make little effort to secure 
that knowledge which is essential to their becoming good republican citizens. 

Maine must soon have a large portion of this class of immigrants mingled with 
its other population, or Jocated in colonies in the fairest sections of its yet un- 
settled land. An extensive territory has already been purchased, and the work 
of colonizing commenced. Every such establishment will be a nucleus around 
which other immigrants will cluster. The State is already half surrounded by 
a mingled population, a large part of which is under Catholic influence; anda 
great portion of the foreign immigrants first land in the British provinces, and 
then make their way along the lakes of the North, or along the Atlantic coast, or 
through the State, to New York, and thence through its western thoroughfares, 
seek the “Great Valley,” to which their attention has hitherto been directed. 
But now, it seems, Maine presents sufficient inducements to attract the attention 
of those far-seeing managers, who are controlling emigration to this country. 
Every canal and rail-road to be constructed will attract this class of laborers ; 
and every road, river, canal, or timber-tract, which crosses the boundary of the 
State and provinces, will be an avenue for their introduction. 

But what then is to be done? Are we to oppose their introduction by severe 
laws, or meet them with unkindness, or attempt their reformation by riot-regu- 
lations? None of these. We must meet the new state of things as men,— 
prepare for it as Christians. We cannot divest an ignorant Catholic population 
of their prejudices, or make them good citizens, by the spirit of strife, or perse- 
cution, or the application of brute force. We must show them a more excellent 
way. We must pray the Lord of the harvest that he would send forth laborers 
who will mingle with, and mould-them, by the kind influences of truth and love. 

Another circumstance to be noticed in surveying this field, is the energy of 
character which distinguishes its population. 

That the people of Maine, and especially its newly settled portions, possess 
a great share of energy, no one who mingles with them can doubt. Her seamen 
are known in every clime, and are distinguished for their enterprise and hardi- 
hood. Heér landsmen are not less enterprising than her seamen. The rugged- 
ness of the soil, the labor of clearing away the forests and planting villages in 
their stead, and all the diversified labors of a new country like this, require and 
create vigorous bodies, and energetic habits. The same causes create energy 
of mind, while, at the same time, they bring with them powerful temptations to 
neglect its proper cultivation. The spirit of speculation, lately so rife and 
extensive, has increased this energy almost to insanity, and has greatly multi- 
plied the dangers of its perversion. It is a dictate of common sense, as well as 
of experience, that this energy of character must be a powerful engine for good 
or for evil. If perverted, or suffered to run wild, what shall limit its mischiefs ? 
If moulded aright, and consecrated to God, its career of usefulness will be 
glorious. 

Saul of Tarsus was an energetic man. At the feet of Gamalie] this energy 
led him to explore and appropriate the learning of'the age. As an agent of the 
Jewish priesthood, he breathed out threatening and slaughter against the disci- 
ples of Christ, and persecuted them even unto strange cities. But when the 
voice from heaven arrested his course, and his life, and character, and objects 
were all changed, that deathless energy still remained. As the apostle to the 
Gentiles, he now goes forth in the spirit of his Master, with the zeal of a martyr. 
No obstacles could successfully check his burning zeal, no terrors alarm him, or 
turn him from his work, till he could say, “I have fought a good fight, I have 
finished my course. * * From Jerusalem, and round about unto Illyricum, I 
have fully preached the gospel of Christ.” 

ike Maine has a large share of energy, let it be trained for the same service, 
and it will bear the gospel far hence to the Gentiles. The cross of Christ is a 
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theme which will give full scope to the noblest energies. The heathen world 
shall witness its mighty power, and songs of salvation shall celebrate its triumphs. 

Another circumstance deserving attention, is, that Maine is to have a great 
amount of wealth. Its resources are just beginning to be developed, and capi- 
talists from other States have made large investments here. [t is a question 
yet to be decided, whether the wealth to be accumulated, shall be in the hands 
of the people at large, or concentrated in the hands of a few, while the mass of 
the people are poorand debased. But a more interesting and important consid- 
eration is, whether this wealth shall be a means of corruption and. oppression, 
or be applied to the extension of knowledge, and virtue, and happiness. Wealth 
must prove a rich blessing, or a withering curse, and no time should be lost, no 
effort neglected, which can aid in giving it a right direction. Let the popula- 
tion of Maine be moulded for Christ, its living energies consecrated to his ser- 
vice, and the gold and silver will bless the world ; but let vice and crime prevail, 
and the god of this world will lead captive our sons and daughters ; the increas- 
ing wealth shall prove a terrific scourge, and the world will feel its inflictions. 

' Another consideration is, that Maine, under God, must take care of itself, with 
all its growing energies—its population—its wealth and its desolations. Little 
aid can be expected from other and older States. Capitalists may be found who 
will invest their money in her forests and her mines; laborers from other States, 
and other countries, may be found, to engage in lucrative employments. But 
laborers in the cause of Christ, who are to gather inthe spiritual harvest, must 
generally be trained up here. Few indeed can be expected from abroad, while 
the great Western Valley, and the heathen world are sending their “ Macedo- 
nian cry” through the length and breadth of the land. 

And it ought to be so. Maine, with the blessing of God, ought to take care 
of itself, on the same principle that every parent who is able to do it, should take 
care of himself and his family, and not suffer them to become a public charge. 
And more than this, Maine must furnish a fair proportion of laborers for the West, 
for China, for Africa, the islands of the sea, and the whole heathen world. And 
we have special reasons for sending laborers into the provinces on our northern 
and eastern borders. No other State is so well situated to do this work, and no 
one has so deep a personal interest at stake. Already many of our friends are 
there. The population of Maine, flowing back into the wilderness, is soon to 
meet and mingle with the people of the provinces, to mould them, or be moulded 
by them. There is no alternative. 

If these views are founded on facts, is there not need of prayer for laborers ? 
Perhaps we shall see this more clearly by looking at other facts. 

‘There are about one hundred and ninety Congregational churches in this 
State, and nearly seventy of these are without pastors. Most of these destitute 
churches are surrounded with a growing population, needing the vigorous exer- 
tions of devotéd laborers. In addition to these, there are probably as many 
other places where churches might be formed within a short period, provided 
suitable laborers could be found to cultivate them. My settled conviction 1s, 
that one hundred additional laborers might be profitably employed within the 
State the coming year, of this one denomination; and that if they were such 
men as the exigency demands, they could be supported, notwithstanding the 
pressure which at present is felt in the pecuniary affairs of the country. New 
towns and plantations, which will need laborers, are multiplying, and must 
continue to do so, till the whole State is covered with a dense population. But 
the present population is not more than half supplied with laborers, adequate to 
the work to be done. Noone denomination has a supply of qualified laborers 
for the churches already formed; nor can have, till a host of them can be 
trained up for this purpose. Probably not one half of the adult population of 
Maine; habitually attend upon the stated instructions of a qualified ministry ; 
and it is more than probable, that the denomination which is first in sending 
forth a supply of thoroughly qualified ministers, will exert an unbounded 
influence over the destinies of the State. An increasing desire is manifested 
for an educated ministry, and for Congregational usages; and a multitude of 
laborers, thoroughly furnished for their work, would now find a welcome, where 
a few years since, they could scarcely find a hearing. 
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Penobscot county furnishes an illustration of this remark. This county has 
a territory, probably, as large as the State of Massachusetts—with nearly one 
hundred towns and plantations partially settled. In 1830, with a population of 
more than 31,000, there were, if I mistake not, eleven Congregational churches ; 
four of which only had pastors, and but one of these pastors fully supported by 
his own people. ‘Now there are twenty-four churches; sixteen or seventeen of 
which have pastors, and a considerable portion of these pastors are sustained 
by their own people. Most of the destitute churches would do much toward 
the support of ministers; and in several other places, churches might be 
formed, and pastors be supported in part or in full, in a short time, if men of 
the right stamp could be secured. ; J 

But the elements of society need to be examined still more minutely. In 
almost all places which have been long settled, there have been laborers of 
some sort.. Years ago, there were those, who, professing that they were called 
to preach, labored in the new settlements, and in the midst of powerful excite- 
ments, brought large numbers into the churches they formed. But in too many 
cases, these churches were not “grounded in the truth,” nor fed with scriptural 
instruction. Too much reliance was placed upon frames and feelings, and too 
little upon the simple truth of God’s word. As the excitements passed away, 
religious hopes and professions often went with them, and left men in a state of 
perplexity and doubt, which prepared the way for skepticism and fatal error. 
When newspapers began to circulate, which, under the mask of religion, 
opposed revivals of religion, missionary, tract, Bible and Sabbath school 
societies, and rung the alarm of “church and state” in connection with these 
institutions, many who had been members of those churches, were prepared to 
read and admire such charges as were levelled against the cause of religion. 
Some who were once subjects of those excitements, and exhorters in those 
churches, went from step to step, till they could cling to the cheerless hopes, 
or rather the reckless hopelessness of infidelity. 

Intemperance, too, found many of its victims here; and some of the churches 
thus gathered, have become extinct; and what remains of piety, is merged in 
other churches, or sighs, in solitary sadness, for better instructions, and better 
days. Some who once preached, and gathered these churches, have after- 
wards scattered them by preaching another doctrine, and thus have unsettled 
many minds in relation to revealed religion. It was not uncommon for such 
ministers to undervalue education, and excite prejudice against educated minis- 
ters, and stigmatize them as hirelings. But all these circumstances, strange as 
it may seem, have been preparing the way for a reaction favorable to truth and 
virtue ; and the temperance reformation is leading to a new state of things. 
This blessed cause has been a pioneer to auspicious changes, which we cannot 
yet fully appreciate. In many places, where, in 1827, from fifteen to thirty-five 
hogsheads of liquor were sold, it has been nearly banished; and in some, it 
cannot be purchased in the merchant’s shop or tavern. Temperance societies 
have been extensively formed, and have called mind into action. Thought and 
argument have been greatly increased by discussions of this subject, conscience 
has been quickened, moral principle has acquired new power over men, a desire 
of knowledge has been greatly extended, and a thirst for instruction, common 
and religious, now exists, far more extensively than it did eight years ago. 

Sabbath schools have been extensively established, and have introduced 
thousands of religious books into as many families. But laborers are greatly 
needed to revive and sustain these schools, and rouse the slumbering energies 
of our temperance societies, and urge on all the hallowed influences which 
may follow in their train. Men begin to feel this necessity. Denominational 
preferences, in many cases, give way before it. There is a reaching forth, 
after something to meet existing necessities; and many are prepared to 
welcome and sustain religious teachers of piety and education, whose senti- 
ments they have formerly viewed with jealousy. Changes are thus taking 
place, which inspire a lively hope; and a crisis has come, which demands pre- 
vailing, persevering prayer, and unwearied, well-directed effort, and holding 
out to such prayer and effort a rich reward. 

But what kind of laborers does this crisis demand? They must of course be 
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such as the Lord of the harvest will send forth, or they will “ prophesy ” in vain, 
and will faik of gathering the harvest, and return with mortification, that they 
have run without being sent. 

1. They must of course be holy men. They must have ardent piety, and 
bear the image of Christ in their daily walk. How can they win souls to’Christ 
if they exhibit evidence that they are none of his? There is perhaps no spot 
on earth where hollow-hearted hypocrisy would be detected sooner than in 
some of our new settlements, or where defective piety would be more severely 
scrutinized, or put to amore painful test. Without a holy heart and a self- 
denying spirit, a minister will not be able to meet the obstacles, and endure the 
labors and hardships which will beset his course, in regions like these. 

2. But piety alone is not enough. There is a demand for extensive knowledge. 
If “knowledge is power,” who needs that power more than the minister of the 
gospel? And where can it be moré successfully wielded, than in the pulpit 
and in other places which the minister must fill? He must preach the gospel 
to some cultivated minds. Such are to be found in almost every congregation, 
and the number is increasing. 

The press is an engine of power, and of light, but the pens of the clergy 
must furnish a great proportion of its materials, if it is to advocate and advance 
the Christian religion. 

Knowledge is necessary for the defence of Christianity. The minister is set 
for “the defence of the gospel,” and in Maine are found reasons for being 
thoroughly prepared for this defence. A species of infidelity, or subtle skep- 
ticism has been diffused, and has taken root, more or less extensively, in most 
of our new settlements. Before the whole population can be moulded by the gos- 
pel, there must be a supply of religious teachers who can grapple with the most 
subtle cavils which are arrayed against the Eible, and overcome them with 
weapons of solid material and heavenly temper. 

Knowledge is no less necessary for the illustration, than the defence of the 
gospel. An essential element of the captivating beauty, and overwhelming 
power of our Saviour’s instructions, is found in the wlustrations of divine truth 
drawn from the works of God. The excellence of some of our most popular 
religious books is found in this same characteristic. The great truths of the 
Bible, while rising above the loftiest creations or conceptions of mere human 
science, still touch upon, as it were, and, in asense, are interwoven with, all . 
departments of real knowledge; and every branch of human learning and a 
knowledge of every human employment may furnish illustrations of revealed 
truth, and open to the minister of the gospel, avenues, through which truth may 
be poured upon the minds of men. 

3. The power to use knowledge for practical purposes is an essential qualifica- 
tion in laborers for this field. Knowledge has little power, that is not wielded 
for some practical result. It is not enough that a minister should be a learned 
man. He is not to be used as “a walking library or lexicon,” or “hung up as 
a book of reference,” or “kept for show.” This is not a region for such exhi- 
bitions. Nor is it a field where the laborer can sit down in quiet luxury, to 
revel in stores of learning accumulated for mere personal enjoyment. This 
knowledge must be brought to bear upon the minds of a mingled population, 
embracing almost all the characteristics and diversities of our nature. The 
minister of the gospel is called upon to feed the sheep and the lambs of Christ’s 
flock with spiritual nourishment suited to their necessities, and give to each a 
portion in due season. He must accommodate instructions to the opening mind 
of childhood and the vigorous maturity of manhood. He must be able to furnish 
from his treasury something which shall arrest, and deserve, the solemn consid- 
eration of cultivated genius, and, at the same time, not sacrifice or hazard, the 
spiritual wellbeing of “ the wayfaring man,” whose feebler intellect and “slow 
ness of heart” demand precept upon precept, line upon line. He must be able 
to reach the heart of many a careless man, whom indifference, or prejudice, 
shuts away from the sanctuary, and so approach him as not to drive him toa 
more fearful distance from God and heaven. : } 

The minister for this field must also preach the gospel in the hearing of 
Christians of different names, and find the influence of sectarian prejudice 
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sometimes crossing his path, and circumscribing his labor, and grieving his 
spirit, and he will have occasion so to use his knowledge, that no man can 
despise it with a plausible pretence ; happy for the cause of religion if he can 
so wield its truths that no one can gainsay or resist. 

4. To use his knowledge so as to produce the best results, the minister needs 
physical energy. It requires firmness of nerve to bear up amid all the circum- 
stances of discouragement which may oppress the spirit, and he will find real 
hardships enough to tax the most vigorous powers. The minister of a new set- 
tlement has need of a vigorous frame and an untiring resolution to bear him 
onward, and command attention and respect from those who are yet uninter- 
ested in his message. A powerful and energetic mode of address is absolutely 
essential to success in those places where the elements of society are yet 
unformed. This will often secure attention and prepare the way for truth, 
which otherwise might fall powerless, upon stony ground, or among thorns. 
The amount of labor demanded of the minister, or which can profitably be 
employed in any place, where the gospel is yet to be planted, cannot be sus- 
tained without a good share of strength, and habits of patient endurance. _ 

5. It is of vital consequence that the minister be able to practise a vigorous 
economy in his habits of living. There are many reasons for this. He cannot 
expect a salary which will give much scope for profusion and waste; and if 
ignorant, or regardless of the use of his resources, and, consequently, easily 
embarrassed in his domestic arrangements, the gospel will thereby be hindered. 
If he fails on this head, he will be unable to set an example to his flock of the 
blessedness of giving, or he will cause them to associate “ giving ” with waste- 
fulness and want. I am not advocating that misnamed trait of character which 
leads to narrowness of dealing with others, or to self-starvation; but that skill 
which will secure the greatest amount of personal comfort and domestic happi- 
ness, and productive charity, upon a small salary. This is necessary. Common, 
industrious people have no heart to sustain a wasteful, extravagant, or a penu- 
rious, sordid minister. But let them see that he has skill which might enable 
him to acquire, and use property to advantage, and yet, that he is willing to use 
all his powers of body and mind for their service, he is the very man whose 
wants they delight to supply. ® : 

6. Closely connected with this and with every other qualification of the min- 
ister, is the character of his companion. As the “celibacy of the clergy ” is not 
acardinal doctrine of Protestantism, it is taken for granted that our ministers 
will generally secure a companion to share in the responsibilities of the pastoral, 
relation. It need not be argued that very much depends upon the qualifications 
of this companion. A very extensive and familiar acquaintance in the families 
of ministers in Maine, and other parts of New England, has resulted in the 
fullest conviction, that there is a greater proportion of cultivated, self-denying, 
economical, and devotedly-religious and well-qualified wives and mothers in the 
families of ministers, than in the families. of any other class or profession. Still 
it may be safely admitted that there have been exceptions to this remark, suffi- 
cient to impress deeply on every mind the importance of this subject ; especially 
so, when it is considered how such exceptions are magnified, and made known 
to the world, and how they affect the usefulness of the minister, and the welfare 
of'the church. It is a most delightful spectacle to meet in any of our new set- 
tlements a faithful minister, whose home is'made delightful, even in straitened 
circumstances, by the inventive genius, and happy economy of a cultivated 
companion, who had left all the endearments of home, and the pleasures of a 
refined circle of friends, for the sake of doing good to those, who are strangers 
to the refinements to which she had been accustomed; and to see her happy 
in this relation, and constantly winning he affections of those, who perhaps 
expected to be repelled by the very cultivation which had prepared’her to be 
thus attractive. I will not waste words to prove that some such scenes when 
fairly understood, will give the beholder a higher idea of the self-denial, the 
patient endurance of woman, a higher idea of Christian heroism, than the ordi- 
nary lot of the foreign missionary. Here is to be found the trials and priva- 
tions and self-denial of the missionary lot, without any of the romance, the 
novelty, the enthusiasm, and the wide-spread sympathy, which, in the foreign 
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field, may buoy up the spirit. But it should also be known that there are 
rewards for this self-denial, and a scope for its exercise, which makes it of vital 
consequence that those who would share the pastor’s lot in the opening fields 
of Maine should count the cost, and gird up the soul for a spiritual warfare, and 
be content to “receive their good things” when the victory is won, and the 
crown is bestowed. 

7. Extemporaneous speaking should be cultivated as of great importance 
to the success of the ministry in Maine. The most successful way to re- 
move the prejudice which exists against extemporaneous preaching, is for 
the minister to be able to wield the truths of the gospel with skill and power 
on any emergency, so as to arrest and fix attention, and arouse the slumbering 
energies of the most careless and stupid hearer. Let them see that he can 
preach without notes, and the prejudice is nearly removed; if he can preach 
well without notes and then can make it manifest that he preaches still better 
with them, he can use his notes without obstruction. This qualification is 
exceedingly desirable to sustain with interest prayer and conference meetings. 
If the minister would have his church members able to assist profitably in con- 
ducting such meetings, he must himself be able to set them an example. The 
influence of this is powerful. And it will be found that the habits of Christians 
are wonderfully regulated by the habits of the minister. Extemporaneous 
power is of great value in the case of funerals. In most places the friends of 
the deceased desire a sermon at the funeral, and there are usually many 
present, who seldom hear preaching at other times. The minds of men are at 
such a time arrested ; and if strong appeals are ever to be made to the minds of 
the careless, they may be when the messenger of death has unstopped their 
ears and placed before their eyes an opening grave. If the minister cannot 
speak, without first writing his sentences, he must often grieve the afflicted, he 
must let favorable opportunities pass without making the most of them, and 
thus, in a measure, limit his usefulness. 

Then it is impossible for a minister to visit his people as much as is desirable, 
if he must write out as many sermons as he ought to preach. Let it be granted 
if necessary that people generally desire,sand expect, more visits from their 
minister than is meet, and that they are sometimes unreasonable, and that minis- 
ters sometimes unreasonably yield to them, still it is true, that the vital inter- 
ests of our churches depend exceedingly upon the faithfulness of pastoral visi- 
tation. No minister can perform the greatest possible amount of good, in a 
region like this, without it, He must understand the common thoughts, and 
habits, and feelings of his people, in order to preach the gospel in the manner 
and variety they need. His faithfulness and skill in this department of labor 
will have a powerful bearing on all his other labors, and upon the spirit with 
which his public instructions will be received. Those who neglect the sanc- 
tuary must be won by personal interviews and family visits, and no minister, 
especially in our new settlements, ought to feel a quiet conscience who does 
not devote a part of his time in preaching the gospel from house to house. 
In preaching in this manner, he must of course extemporize, and he may 
sometimes find in this department of his labor more necessity for profound 
reasoning and nice discrimination and exactness of statement, than would ordi- 
narily be demanded in a public discourse. He may so improve this part of his 
time as to acquire increasing power of argument, and illustration, in his public 
preaching. ; 

8. Shall I mention as an essential ministerial qualification a thorough ac- 
quaintance with the genius and habits of the people and the structure of society ? 
I hazard nothing in saying that this has sometimes been overlooked. Some 
who have attempted to labor in Maine have misunderstood the character of the 
people and have been disappointed in the results of their labors. This is true 
of some who have been trained up within the-State, for there is certainly a 
great diversity of characteristics in different sections of its wide-spread terri-’ 
tory. Without a knowledge of these peculiarities men will often mistake in 
relation to measures for effecting a given result. Hence the different views 
adopted in reference to the utility of protracted meetings and other measures 
connected with revivals. It has seemed to me that differences of this nature, 
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result from looking at the field through different mediums or from different post- 
tions. Nothing seems more certain, than that if the objectors to protracted 
meetings would look at the subject as connected with very large portions of our 
population, they would become their advocates under favorable circumstances. 
It seems equally clear that the most strenuous advocates, if they were to be 
better acquainted with the structure of society, would save themselves from 
mortifying failures in places where such labors were uncalled for. There is 
no reason therefore for controversy on this subject, but the very best reason for 
_ studying the structure of society and adapting measures to the wants of the 
people. It is certainly true that some men who would be popular and useful 
ministers in other and more cultivated parts of the country, would fail utterly 
in building up the waste places of owr Zion for want of this practical knowledge 
of the people as they are. 

9. 1 will only suggest the necessity of a thorough acquaintance and a cordial 
codperation with those schemes of benevolence which aim at the conversion of the 
world., It is not to divert attention from these that I plead the claims of Maine. 
I would look at this field as only a section of a greater, whose wide-spread deso- 
lations demand the best possible cultivation of this. Let the growing energies 
of Maine be imbued with the spirit of Christianity, and her resources so de- 
veloped as to produce the greatest possible amount of holy influence to sway 
the heathen world. We shall never conduct the religious interests of the State 
in the best manner, until we do so, not for its own sake merely, but for the sake 
of a lost world, and the glory of Him who died to save it. If ministers would 
see religion revived, and the church arrayed in her beautiful garments, they 
must themselves be clothed with salvation and must marshal the sacramental 
host for the conquest of the world. The church will never be terrible as an 
army with banners, unless aroused by a spirit-so expansive that nothing can 
limit its demands or satisfy its desires but the conversion of the world. Then 
shall we train our sons and daughters for glory, when we train them to bear 
the cross of Jesus where his name is now unknown or despised. I am not 
here advocating any new or untried theory. The churches of Maine, even in 
their infancy, when called to the test of this principle, have been found ready 
to enlist in plans of benevolence, and their experience is preparing them to 
engage more largely in the work. 

10. In conclusion let me say, that if what has been said should lead one single 
mind to explore more fully and accurately than I have been able to do, the 
resources of Maine, or aid one minister or candidate for the ministry to under- 
stand more thoroughly the field in which he is to labor, I shall not have written 
in vain. Why shall not those who expect soon to be ministers and missionaries 
in Maine, seize upon their vacations to explore, not the forests, and minerals, 
and natural scenery, and physical resources of the State merely, but its intel- 
lectual and moral condition, and wants; study the genius of the people, taste the 
luxury of doing good, as well as prepare themselves for greater usefulness, 
when called to try the realities of a pastor’s life? The interests of Sabbath 
schools, the cause of temperance, the varied operations of the Tract Society, 
the circulation of religious periodicals, and the power of conversation, may all 
be brought into play, and the Saviour will smile upon their faithful exertions to 
benefit others, and return into their own bosoms in full measure, the blessings 
they may communicate. Past experience should satisfy us that such labors will 
not be in vain, and future labors thereby might be rendered far more abundant, 
and productive, for this preparatory discipline ; and as years roll on, and changes 
in succession go over this field, they may rejoice with those who sow, and those 
who reap. When a rich harvest of souls is gathered into the kingdom of 
Christ to share his glory and celebrate his praise, they, too, may swell the 
triumphs of that grace which permitted them to enter this field. 
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of the Annual Meeting of the Society, was 
given in the last Quarterly Journal. An 
extract from the Report, prepared by the 
Rev. Dr. Tappan, fol!ows. 


In presenting to the Society now con- 
vened, the twentieth Annual Report, the 
Directors would devoutly acknowledge the 
divine goodness in bringing so many of 
them and of their beloved brethren in the 
ministry and in the churches once more 
together, to unite in all the interesting 
services of this anniversary. One of the 
Board, however, is gone. In the midst of 
life and usefulness, our highly esteemed 
and beloved brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Johnson, has been called to his rest. When 
last we met, no one from among ourselves 
was more prominent, or seemed more likely 
to live many years and to do much good. 
It becometh us who survive, to work while 
the day lasts: the night of death cometh in 
which no man can work. During the past 
year two also of the beneficiaries of this 
Society have deceased—William A. Rider 
of East Brewer, in the first stage of his 
education, and Samuel Morrill from New 
Hampshire in the third. Both of them died 
in the faith and hope of the Christian. Mr. 
Morrill appears to have been distinguished 
above most others while at college and in 
the theological seminary, in his imitation of 
Him who came into our world to seek 
that which was lost. He sought out those 
whom others passed by, and labored without 
ostentation, but with untiring assiduity, as 
opportunity offered, for their good. His 
memory is embalmed in the hearts of those 
who were blessed with his instructions. 
The whole number assisted by this Society 
during the year, has been 96. Of these, 
4 have left the institution at Bangor, and 
are now preaching in the State; 5 have 
completed their collegiate course, one of 
whom, still under your patronage, is pur- 
suing the study of theology at Bangor, 2 
have died, and one has been dismissed from 
the theological seminary, ‘ not for palpable 
immorality, but for repeated imprudencies 
which could no longer be tolerated.” A 
few others have ceased within the year 
receiving the aid of the Society. The 
present number of beneficiaries is 80. Of 
these, 22 have been received during the 
year—4 in the third stage of their educa- 
tion, 6 in the second, and 12 in the first, 
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Of the whole number, 28 are studying 


Aw account of the services at the time | theology at Bangor, 32 are members of 


college, and 20 are preparing for college. 
The amount of appropriations voted to our 
beneficiaries and received by them during 
the year, has been $4,884. They have 
received from their friends upwards of 
$1,600; have earned by school keeping 
nearly $2,000; by labor and other services 
about $2,800. With the single exception 
above mentioned, they have continued to 
receive satisfactory testimonials from their 
instructors, of their scholarship and Christ- 
ian character. 

During the greater part of the year past, 
the Rev. William L. Mather continued his 
services in the State, as agent of this So- 
ciety ; and to his efforts are we indebted 
for no inconsiderable part of the donations 
paid into our treasury. 

The period will perhaps arrive, when 
among the professed followers of Christ 
there will be such Jarge measures of his 
spirit, so thorough an acquaintance with 
the claims of a perishing world, and with 
the various schemes devised and prosecuted 
for the world’s redemption, and so much 
of order and system in planning and giving 
for benevolent purposes, that without solic- 
itation they will bring their free-will offer- 
ings to the full extent of what may be 
required for the successful achievement of 
every benevolent enterprise. But that 
period has not yet arrived in relation to any 
department of Christian charity. In the 
department of charitable education, many 
prejudices are to be overcome. Some per- 
sons find it difficult to understand, that help 
for the object which they contemplate is 
needed; and others, having observed ina 
beneficiary some deficiency of talents, or 
impropriety of behavior, or extravagance 
in dress, at once conclude that all pecuniary 
aid bestowed upon indigent students, is a 
wasteful expenditure. Where no particular 
prejudice exists, men do not witness those 
palpable and immediate good effects which 
attest the utility of other charities; and 
there is a want of those striking incidents, 
which excite and sustain the sympathies of 
Christians in their behalf. Experience has 
shown, that the collection of funds for the 
purpose of educating pious young men for 
the Christian ministry, is attended with pe- 
culiar difficulty. But funds must be ob- 
tained for this purpose. This method of 
advancing the interests of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom, cannot be dispensed with 3 bor can 
it be promoted without pecuniary contri- 
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butions. Some of the churches in Maine 
stand pledged before the community to 
remember this cause, and to do as much 
for its promotion without solicitation, as 
they shall believe to be theif duty. That 
pledge they will, we trust, be careful to 
redeem. The object of our Society is better 
understood, than it has formerly been, and 
more highly appreciated. The world is 
still lying in wickedness. It needs to be 
enlightened, regenerated, redeemed from 
sin. The mighty work of its renovation 
must be achieved by the power of the Holy 
Ghost, accompanying the exhibition of re- 
vealed truth. Revealed truth must be 
uttered by men. Faith cometh by hear- 
ing. But how shall they hear without a 
preacher? Many who ought to consecrate 
their service to the Lord, are holding back 
and need to be sought out and persuaded to 
give themselves to the work. Not a few 
of those who might do excellent service, 
are in indigent circumstances, and witbout 
pecuniary aid will conclude, that to the 
work which of all others they would prefer, 
they are not called, and that they must 
relinquish all thought of being ever en- 
gaged in it. 

Let it be understood by every church, 
that at some specified time the claims of 
the Education Society will be presented, 
and a collection taken up in aid of the im- 
portant object contemplated by it. Let it 
be a settled point, that this is one of those 
members of the household of Christian 
charity, for whose support provision must 
be made, and that the obligation devolves 
upon. every church, upon every Christian. 
Let the rich give of their abundance, and 
the poor man of his poverty; every one 
according to his ability. Let no one, who 
can spare a single cent, withhold it; and 
with the offering, whatever it may be, let 
fervent prayer ascend to the great Lord of 
the harvest, that he would prosper the 
effort to send forth laborers. 

It is delightful to know that the object 
for which we are associated, is one which 
Christ approves. He who gave the com- 
mand that his gospel should be preached to 
all nations, beholds with complacency every 
endeavor in the spirit of love and obedience 
to provide for its fulfilment. The universal 
promulgation of the gospel by men pos- 
sessing the requisite qualifications, is now 
in his estimation not less important, than 
when looking upon the multitudes of Judea 
with compassion, because they were scat- 
tered as sheep having no shepherd, he 
commissioned his disciples to go forth and 
preach the gospel to them, Do we behold 


with compassion the spiritual destitution of 


our own land and of other lands ?—and is it 
in our hearts to give our prayers and dona- 
tions that these wastes may be brought 
under cultivation, so that with the blessing 
of Heaven there may be life, beauty, and 


fruitfulness, where now are barrenness, 


deformity and death? Then do we sym- 
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pathize with the Redeemer, if he has fel- 
lowship with us, and our prayers he will 
hear, our offerings accept, our exertions 
prosper. The object in view is as interesting 
to him, as though he had seen fit to bless 
his people with a high degree of outward 
prosperity. ‘* Zion still dwells upon the 
heart of everlasting love.’ Kvents appa- 
rently disastrous he will render subservient 
to the building up of his kingdom. We 
will not therefore indulge in feelings of 
despondency. When a dark cloud comes 
over us, we will not lose our confidence in 
God. But there is need of more self-denial, 
devote ness and prayer, of more systematic, 
persevering effort on the part of Christians. 
Events are showing, that the great enter- 
prises of Christian benevolence will not 
take care of themselves; that the nieasure 
of zeal and liberality already attained is not 
sufficient; that something more is neces- 
sary, than to give what at the moment of 
being called upon, we find perfectly con- 
venient—what we can spare just as well as 
not. Jesus Christ did not act upon this 
principle, when he gave his back to the 
smiters, and voluntarily endured the cruel 
torture of crucifixion. Let not the fol- 
lowers of Christ act upon this principle, 
when called upon to give to him their 
prayers, their property, their labors, their 
children. Let parents rejoice in the oppor- 
tunity of giving up their sons to the work 
of the ministry. Let pastors and churches 
rejoice to part with the most promising 
youth of the flock, for the same purpose. 
Let every pious young man, however fair 
may be the prospect of success in any other 
pursuit, in good faith propore the inquiry,— 
Lord, what wilt thou have me to do? and 
then act as conscience, after much solemn 
deliberation and prayer, shall decide. Let 
Christians of every condition be solicitous 
to do their part fully, in sustaining those 
operations by which the cause of Christ is to 
be carried forward to its ultimate triumphs. 
A work is to be accomplished of immense 
magnitude; there is need of what every 
one can do, in order to its completion. In 
every heart let there be a deep sense of 
personal responsibility. Let new converts 
understand, that Christ has brought them 
into his vineyard, that they may work 
there ; that a flame of divine love has been 
kindled in their hearts, that it may shine 
out before the world; that when the Lord 
Jesus says to them, “ Follow me,” he means 
that they should make sacrifices and endure 
hardships ; should pray and watch; should 
give and do whatsoever their hand findeth 
to give and to do, for the extension of his 
religion, and the salvation of their fellow- 
men. Let older Christians gird on their 
armor anew, and go forth in the strength 
of the Lord and in the power of his might, 
with the cross for their standard, and Christ 
for their leader, until the world shall be 
subdued, and he shall reign over all the 
earth, 
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Tue Annual Meeting of this Society was 
held at Claremont, August 24, 1837; at 
which time, the Rev. Dr. Church presided. 
The report was read by the Secretary, 
Prof. Hadduck, and the meeting was ad- 
dressed by Rev. Joseph Emerson, an Agent 
of the American Education Society, who 
expects to labor for a time in the State 
of New Hampshire, and the Rev. Milton 
Badger, General Agent of the American 
Home Missionary Society. For the ensuing 
year, the Rev. Dr. Lord is President, the 
Rev. Charles B. Hadduck, Secretary, and 
the Hon. Samuel Morril, Treasurer. 

An extract from Prof. Hadduck’s Report 
follows. 


The subject which the Directors of the 
Education Society have chosen for consid- 
eration, at this time, is that of the impor- 
tance of cultivating, in its beneficiaries, the 
spirit of Christian piety. The object of the 
ministry is the production of such a spirit in 
the whole world. For this purpose the gos- 
pelis preached. For this end, ultimately, 
all education should be conducted, and all 
enterprise encouraged. We should live only 
to do good; and the great good to which all 
other good is subservient, and into which all 
other good is, at last, resolved, is the uni- 
versal prevalence of the spirit of Jesus 
Christ. Without this spirit, wealth is poor, 
‘power is impotent, intellect is cold, and the 
heart, in the very spring of life, is dry and 
dead. Without it, man never truly lives in 
this world; and has no hope, because he 
has no God, beyond the grave. He may 
be a king, but he wears a crown of thorns ; 
he may call the earth his own, but its trea- 
sures are ashes to his taste; he may have 
an angel’s intellect, but he must have, with 
it, an angel’s remorse. 

True piety should, therefore, be culti- 
vated by candidates for the sacred ministry, 
no less than by others, as the life of their 
own souls. It should be cultivated by them 
for other reasons, also, and in a tenfold de- 
gree. Some of these we propose now to 
suggest. 

1. Personal piety is an essential trait of 
a Christian minister. ; 

Without it, he cannot justly exhibit the 
truths of the gospel. To preach truth, is 
not necessarily to preach the truth. A ser- 
mon may contain nothing false, and yet be 
far from containing what it ought to contain, 
and still farther from exhibiting truth in 
its proper relations and real colors. A man 
of inactive piety will, almost of necessity, 
preach a distorted Christianity. If his 
creed should be orthodox, according to the 
most approved standards, it will still be re- 
pulsive. It may be dogmatical, or harsh, 
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or cold, or dry, or sour. One may scarcely 
be able to tell in what the fault lies; but a 
fault, he is sure, there is. He sees that 
people turn away from such preaching ; he 
feels like turning away from it himself. 
And were it not, that substantial points of 
Christian doctrine do really appear in it, 
doctrine which he would never be thought 
to despise or oppose, he would do no such 
penance as to sit under such preaching. 
But in the picture which inspiration has 
given us, no wry, unlovely feature impairs 
the dignity, or mars the beauty of the 
daughter of God. 

But it is perhaps more probable, that a 
preacher of undecided piety will insensibly 
fall into error—will slide down, down from 
the empyrean summit of truth, into the 
mists and shadows below. Here he sees 
less distinctly ; walks less securely ; and 
breathes less freely. Without running into 
absolute heresy, he becomes cloudy and 
shadowy; his reasoning is shackled ' by his 
prudence ; his admonitions lose their point ; 
his pictures become dim. His real power, 
as a minister of God, is gone. The simpli- 
city of soul, the logic of the heart, which 
subdues us without the show of arms, is not 
his. There may be what men sometimes 
take for eloguence—argument, declamation, 
description, expostulation,—all the form and 
circumstance of oratory—grace of attitude, 
euphony, and a certain kind of animation— 
nothing is wanting to the man, but sowl. 

There is a point from which every re- 
markable scene in nature is viewed to the 
utmost advantage. At this point the painter 
stands; and from the same point we must 
suppose ourselves to look at his picture. 
Just so there is a point of beauty for the 
moral landscape—a position from which 
alone the truth is seen in its full glory and 
power. Here the inspired painters stood 
and sketched the picture of divine revela- 
tion. To this point the minister of Christ 
must go, and there he must stand, if he 
would do justice to the truths of the gospel. 
He must see things as David and Isaiah 
saw them, as Paul and John saw them, or 
he cannot delineate them as these men did. 

This point of observation, in respect to 
natural objects, or the representations of 
them on canvass, implies something more 
than mere local position. When I look at 
a landscape or a picture, I must not only 
know where to place my feet, but where to 
place my mind also, There is, for every 
such scene, whether natural or artificial, an 
appropriate intellectual and moral position. 
To enjoy, to the utmost, the ruins of Athens 
or of Babylon, I must not only stand upon 
some eminence, which commands the most 
striking remains of their ancient magnifi- 
cence and splendor; but I must be able to 
take a certain mental position, to look around 
me, from that intellectual point of view, 
which commands the moral landscape of the 
place. There is a certain kind of know- 
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ledge, and there are certain habits of feel- 
ing, as indispensable to the just appreciation 
of the scene as my local position, and indeed 
far more so; for without the recollections 
and associations of the student of ancient 
history, without some sensibility to wonder- 
ful events and great achievements, what is 
all we see at Athens or Babylon, but com- 
mon rock and common earth? We walk 
over the ruins of empires and the fragments 
of art without admiration or emotion. 

When the object is altogether mental, the 
point of view also is exclusively mental. 
The position for contemplating truth is the 
state of the mind itself, of the spectator. 
He is in the right place, who is in the right 
state—who thinks and feels right. And in 
proportion as this truth is practical, and takes 
hold of the imagination and the heart, in 
the same proportion is a right state of heart 
the principal thing necessary to do it justice. 
To. appreciate abstract, scientific truth, 
knowledge alone is needful. To appreciate 
the poetical, the beautiful, the affecting, the 
just, the holy, the spiritual, moral sensibi- 
lity, a heart attuned to these objects, is in- 
dispensable. To suppose, therefore, that 
mere intellect can do justice to the truths 
of revelation, is to lose sight of the most 
peculiar and important features of revela- 
tion. For, in fact, there is little that is new 
in the abstract truths of the Bible, in rela- 
tion either to God or man. Most of this 
class of truths are all assumed by the sacred 
writers. It is the new light in which they 
are considered, that makes the Scriptures 
the power of God and the wisdom of God 
to salvation. That there is a God, all-wise, 
almighty, and infinitely good, is not revealed 
by the Bible—it is taught by nature. The 
Bible gives new and inexpressible interest 
to these truths, by the relation in which it 
places them to me—to my wants, my sins, 
my prospects, my spiritual nature and con- 
dition. To do justice to the doctrines of such 
a revelation, in my preaching, I must have 
something more and better than all know- 
ledge: I must havea heart to feel—a soul 
alive to every touch of sympathy, to every 
smile of joy, to every shade of wo, in the 
picture of a world in ruins, and a world re- 
deemed. 

Again: without eminent piety, a minister 
cannot be @ trwe pastor. 

With some variety of circumstances, the 
Christian character is always the same 
thing; and is begun and finished in the 
same way. Similar causes awaken us all 
from the dream of sin; similar trials put our 
principles to the test; similar occasions ex- 
hibit our virtues and our defects; we fall 
by the same enemy, and are rescued by the 
same means. And the skill we acquire in 
winning others to Christ, or in strengthen- 
ing their faith, or comforting their hearts, 
is almost all derived from our own expe- 
rience. Itis wonderful how little we learn 


of any thing from the experience of others, 


Of practical religion we are exceedingly 
ignorant until our own souls have expe- 
rienced its power. To be a spiritual guide, 
a minister must be a spiritual man. 

And then what interesting scenes in pas- 
toral life owe their best influence to the 
Christian temper of the man of God with 
whom they are so intimately associated. 
From our birth to our death, life is full of 
incidents and changes, that derive their 
moral complexion and influence, in nosmall 
degree, from the spirit of our pastor. The 
baptismal service, the sick bed, and the 
burial scene, how closely they are all con- 
nected, in our memories, with the reverend 
aspect, the gentle intercourse, the affec- 
tionate tones of **our own peculiar friend 
and our Father’s friend.”—How soft and 
holy an air is breathed around the places 
we have known, and the scenes we have 
passed through, by the love and sanctity of 
some true disciple and minister of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, in the relation of a Christian 
pastor. 

Of the necessity of ardent piety to minis- 
terial industry, and patience, and enterprise, 
we have not time to dwell. Suffice it to 
remark that, at all times, and especially 
when exciting topics are discussed, and 
conflicting measures adopted, when sin is 
bold and error impudent, a minister has no 
security for his peace of mind, or consistency 
of life, or extensive usefulness, but in the 
purity of his conscience and the simplicity 
of his heart. 

2..In the second place, personal piety is 
eminently useful during the course of pre- 
paration for the ministry. 

It is so to the student h'mself. It is the 
‘best preservative from indolence and frivo- 
lous employments. No other motive is so 
generous and so ennobling. The mind, in 
which Christian sentiments are fresh and 
warm, in which love to God and benevo- 
lence to man are daily kindled anew by 
daily converse with spiritual things, and 
daily communion with Christ, feels the loss 
of time like an affliction, and reaches after 
knowledge, the great instrument of power, 
with inexpressible eagerness. In minds 
thus actuated, taste is not gratified at the 
hazard of principle; nor amusement in- 
dulged in at the expense of intelligence. 
In such minds the unamiable passions are 
not nourished, whilst the faculties are de- 
veloped. Envy, and jealousy, and vanity 
are reproved and repressed. That charity 
which seeketh not its own, is not easil pro- 
voked, is not puffed up, is a branch of Chris- 
tian piety, and fails not to diffuse itself 
through the entire character, and to inter- 
weave itself with the whole life of the man, 
in whom the spirit of Christ dwells richly. 
His heart is its home; it beams from his 
eyes, speaks from his lips; distils from his 
fingers ; breathes around him an atmos- 
phere in which God and angels delight to 
dwell; for he that dwelleth in love, dwelleth 
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in God, and God in him. Improvement in 
piety is necessary, in connection with in- 
tellectual improvement, in order to preserve 
the proper balance of the mental powers. 
Unless the moral sensibilities are cultivated 
in due proportion to the understanding, the 
symmetry of the characteris destroyed. If 
the intellectual powers greatly predominate, 
the spirit of the man becomes speculative 
and frigid. He analyzes a grain of sand, 
and displays the mechanism of a human 
body, with equal indifference; contemplates 
the changes of the earth, the revolutions of 
empires, and the separation of soul and body 
by death, with little more emotion than is 
excited in him by the changes of the sea- 
sons, or the alternations of day and night. 
The moral and sensitive is lost in the intel- 
lectual man. Affection, enthusiasm, the 
life of the spirit, is nearly extinct. Know- 
ledge is now an end, not a means. The 
man lives to see, not sees to live. But 
when, as God intended, the heart is expand- 
ed as the intellect is enlarged, and the moral 
feelings are elevated as the views are ex- 
tended, then knowledge is happiness, is 
eloquence, is greatness, is spiritual life. 
But the utility of piety as a leading trait 
in the student’s character, is not confined to 
himself. The scenes of his education are 
among the most inviting fields of Christian 
beneficence. It is, doubtless, much for the 
honor of Christ, if the guardians and instruc- 
tors of the young are spiritual men, and the 
institutions they conduct baptized. They 
will not fail to do something towards the 
production of a Christian taste and a Chris- 
tian philosophy. But there is a sphere of 
influence which they cannot fill. There is 
a charm in youthful piety, a freshness and 
life in the first shootings forth of religion 
from the virgin soil of a young heart, like 
the rich green of an early spring... We may 
venerate the religion of our seniors, but it 
is distant and above us, an example for our 
manhood or old age. The most it does is, 
to excite the resolution to die the death of 
the righteous, and to make our last end like 
his. The piety of an equal and associate in 
study, is the living presence of love, an em- 
bodied conscience, an angel in our common 
nature, moving in the midst of us, sitting at 
our elbow, sleeping by our side. And when 
the character is strongly marked, when an 
air of unusual sanctity and sweetness is 
thrown around it, we cannot breathe without 
inhaling health; we cannot move without 
catching something of the manner we ad- 
mire; we cannot think without insensibly 
weaving into the texture of our own minds 
a film of Christian thought, or a hue of mo- 
ral feeling. And.the instances are very 
numerous of a decided religious influence 
exerted by pious young men at the acade- 
my, in college, and in a course of profes- 
sional education, most delightful in its as- 
pect, and. permanent in its results. It is 
influence upon educated mind, influence 
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at the fountains of intellectual and moral 
character. Happy, indeed, is that young 
man, who, before he enters the field, anti- 
cipates its Jabors and its rewards, and, while 
yet preparing to do good in the profession 
he has chosen, is sowing the seeds of a har- 
vest of laborers in the same field. 

3. If not acquired during tbe course of 
education, such piety is not likely to be 
acquired at all. 

it is a great mistake, not seldom made by 
young men, that their future circumstances 
will mould their character; that, however 
they may for the present indulge them- 
selves in habits which must by and by be 
put off, and which they do not wholly ap- 
prove even now, they shall-not fail to ac- 
commodate themselves to their employ- 
ments in active life. And this delusion is 
still cherished, after so many delineations of 
character, good and evil, growing up from 
infancy to age, and all along bearing the 
same imarks, as much the same, at every 
stage, as the plant or the human body. It 
is too well understood to. need stating, that 
no essential change in the habits of think- 
ing, or the turn of the mind, or the tastes, 
is ordinarily to be fooked for after the age 
at which professional study is completed. 
What in these respects men are on leaving 
the retirement of education, we expéct 
them to be, substantially, through life. For, 
in ordinary cases, the future is but the deve- 
lopment and ripening of seeds already sown. 
The .mind receives its first impulse from 
without; but it is an impulse only. .The 
action which succeeds, propagates itself; 
thought is the only perpetual motion. The 
lessons of external nature and of life, the 
ten thousand influences of the thousands of 
thousands of objects on every side of us, are 
only so much food for the mind. With a 
character thus early formed, it, like the 
body, receives what is presented to it, ap: 
propriates what it can assimilate to itself, 
and rejects the rest. If, therefore, it may 
be said, with truth, that man is the creature 
of circumstances, it may be said with equal 
and even greater truth, that circumstances 
are the creatures of man. After a certain 
period, a man is not so much accommodated 
to his place, as the place is accommodated 
to the man. The mind is in this sense its 
own place. Every where it finds some- 
thing congenial to its nature, and every 
where cherishes its own associations, and 
lives in its own atmosphere. 

What is thus true of the mind in general, 
is no less true of Christian character in par- 
ticular. The tone of principle and feeling 
exhibited in a course of education, is rarely 
much changed in after life. The kind of 
motives that are accustomed to influence us 
in college, and the spirit which distinguishes 
our social intercourse and our private hours 
there, are very likely to be characteristic 
of us as long as we live. No habit is easily 
changed ; and such habits are, generally, 
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retained without seeming to us to require 
any change. 

In this view, it is an object of great im- 
portance to give a right shape to the reli- 


gious character of the young men under our | 


patronage, as early as possible—to see, that, 
as far as it may be in our powers to deter- 
mine it, a truly Christian, catholic, enter- 
prising, devoted piety be cherished in them 
from the very outset, and by all means. 
To this end let their characters be studied, 
and their habits watched. Let their teach- 
ers be persuaded to seek nothing else so 
earnestly, as to ground and settle them in 
the principles and exercises of a spiritual, 
scriptural, religious experience. And let 
the churches pray, that these objects of 
their charity may not only be furnished 
with knowledge, but much more with the 
graces of the Holy Spirit—with the simpli- 
city and meekness, the devotion, the zeal, 
the divine love of our Lord and Savionr 
Jesus Christ. 
eration of ministers who shall understand 
the truths of the .gospel, and preach them 
in their just proportion and divine spirit, 
who shall be intelligent, faithful and affec- 
tionate pastors; if we would conduct their 
education on the best principles, and make 
them most useful in their preparation for 
professional life, we must not lose sight of 
their spiritual condition; we must set no- 
thing in intellect, or knowledge, or man- 
ner, above a heart right in the sight of God 
—a spirit like that of our blessed Lord and 
Master. Such a spirit is the true interpre- 
ter of God’s holy word, and of the human 
heart—the only inspiration for which a 
poor, feeble, half-illumined man is permitted 
to hope; the only pledge he has that God, 
whose will he strives to do, will not forsake 
him in his trials, nor suffer him to be a re- 
proach or a burden to the church. 


—p>———_ 
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Tus Society held its Anniversary at 
Springfield, on Sept. 13, 1837. The Presi- 
dent being absent, the Hon. Nomlas Cobb 
was called to the chair, and the Rev. John 
Richards appointed Secretary, pro tempore. 
The Treasurer being absent, the. Rev. Dr. 
Merrill presented verbally the history of 
the Treasury, from which it appeared that 
the contributions for this object had been 
greatly increased the past year, though not 
enough had been‘ raised, to meet the ap- 
propriations made to beneficiaries at institu- 
tions within the bounds of the State. The 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, who had labored as 
an Agent during the greater part of the 


year in that field, moved the acceptance of 
the report, and followed his motion with an’ 
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address. The Rev. Mr. Curtis of Brandon, 
seconded the motion with remarks, in which 
he maintained that the Education Society 
lies at the very foundation of all our benev- 
olent institutions. The Rev. David Peabody 
of Worcester, Mass. and the Rev. Dr. Peters 
of New York, supported the following reso- 
lution : 

Resolved, That in order to provide for 
the destitute churches within our limits, 
it is indispensably important that young men 
of suitable character, be carefully sought 
and educated for the ministry, from among 
our own population. z 

The Hon. Samuel Prentiss, LL. D. of 
Montpelier, is President of the Society, Rev. 
H. F. Leavitt of Vergennes, Secretary, 


}and Mr. George H. Fish of Middlebury, 
If we would raise up a gen- | 


Treasurer. 
<2 
Essex Nortu EpucaTion Society. 


Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held at Amesbury Mills, May 3, 1837. 

The Rev. Gardner Braman Perry of Brad- 
ford, is President, Rev. David Tenney Kim- 
ball, Secretary, and Col. Ebenezer Hale, 
Treasurer. 

The Report was read by the Secretary, 
an extract from which follows. 


We congratulate the friends of the edu- 
cation object in the success of their efforts 
the last year; more than twelve hundred 
dollars having gone from Essex North to the 
Parent Society, either directly or through 
our treasury, beside what has been done 
by churches and individuals among us, to 
aid young men of our own in preparing for 
the gospel ministry. Let us lift up our 
hearts with gratitude to the God and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, that, at a time ef 
such pecuniary pressure, he has disposed 
the people to contribute so liberally to this 
object. Let us cherish the hope, that he 
will incline them in time to come to remem- 
ber it with deep and lively interest; and 
that every church and religious society will 
on each revolving year remember it in their 
benefactions, as well as prayers. We re- 
gret, that from a few of the churches and 
societies in our connection no communica- 
tions have been received. We hope, that 
those few will lay by a double portion for 
this object the next year. 

From early time, religion has been pro- 
moted in the world by a ministry of recon- 
ciliation. God spake by the prophets to 
the fathers of the Jewish nation. He sent 
his servant John, as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of 
the Lord. He sent his own Son to teach 
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the true religion—to communicate the most 
weighty and important instructions in the 
most plain, solemn, affectionate, and im- 
pressive manner. When the Lord Jesus 
ascended on high, he gave gifts unto men. 
He gave to some prophets, to some apostles, 
to some evangelists, to some pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of saints, for 
the work of the ministry, for the edifying 
of the body of Christ. For the same pur- 
poses, he still gives pastors and teachers, 
and will give, till Christianity shall obtain 
its complete and final triumph. 


“So sha]l the bright succession run 
Throngh the last courses of the sun, 
While unborn churches by their care 
Shall rise and flourish, large and fair.” 


A settled ministry is of high importance 
both to the church and to the world. !t 
tends to promote a strong attachment be- 
tween ministers and people; enables the 
former to adapt their instructions to the 
wants of the latter; qualifies them to com- 
municate a great amount of solid instruc- 
tion; tends to the prevalence of deep and 
substantial piety; gives a salutary restraint 
to love of novelty; preserves ministers and 
churches from fickleness and instability ; 
and imparts to the ministry a great weight 
of character, and to people great confidence 
in that character. We appeal to the eccle- 
siastical history of New England in proof 
of the actual benefits of a permanent minis- 
try. Settled pastors of good talents and 
character shine, like fixed stars in the firma- 
ment. They resemble the sun, who is con- 
stantly dispersing light and heat in al) direc- 
tions. They resemble the Bible, the sun of 
the moral firmament, whose light is always 
pure, and strong, and steady. 

In places where the gospel has long been 
planted, the utility of a permanent ministry 
stands confessed. In order to the greatest 
usefulness, missionaries, both domestic and 
foreign, should be in a good degree sta- 
tionary. Has not the usefulness of those 
beloved and honored men, whom we have 
sent into destitute parts of this country and 
into foreign lands, been proportioned to their 
permanency in their fields of labor? Since 
by the preaching of the cross God saves 
those who believe; should not the friends 
of religion and of man, strive to raise up a 
sufficient number of ministers and mission- 
aries to shine as fixed stars on every portion 
of our benighted globe? 

To this object the American Education 
Society is steadily directing its efforts. The 
prosperity of this Institution is evident from 
the facts, that the number of its beneficiaries 
is constantly increasing; as is also the 
amount of its funds. This Society has, by 
its indirect influence—by its appeals from 
the pulpit and the press, &c., done as 
much perhaps to increase the number of 
ministers, as by its direct influence. Not 
a few of our thirty theological seminaries 
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and of our eighty colleges owe their ex- 
istence, as well as their happy moral state, 
to the instrumentality of the Education So- 
ciety. About half the young men in the 
colleges of New England are professurs of 
religion. Among these professors the bene- 
ficiaries of the Education Society hold a 
yespectable rank. It has been truly said, 
that ‘* these young men have set examples 
of subordination, industry and piety, which, 
together with their efforts and prayers for 
the spiritual good of their fellow-students, 
have done much to turn again the captivity 
of Zion in our highest seminaries of learn- 
ing. To their earnest supplications for the 
descent of the Holy Spirit, God has lent a 
gracious ear. The consequence bas been 
the descent of those dews and rains of 
heavenly influence by which many young 
men in a course of education have. been 
turnéd from sin and the world to holiness 
and God. In view of such facts, the presi- 
dents of our colleges have often declared, 
that, had the Education Society done no 
other good than what has resulted from its 
influence on these institutions, had its bene- 
ficiaries all died without preaching a sermon, 
the churches would have been abundantly 
compensated for their liberality in its be- 
half.” 

There are two objects which must be 
accoinplished, over which the friends of 
religion may not slumber, and to which 
the Education Society may greatly con- 
tribute, viz. 

1. The thorough evangelization of our 
country. This strikes the benevolent and 
reflecting mind, as an object of immense 
importance. Go, take your stand on ele- 
vated ground, far to the north, beyond that 
mighty river, which we were long accus- 
tomed to regard as the western boundary 
of the United States. Thence cast your 
eyes eastward and westward, and southward, 
over the immense valley, watered by the 
Mississippi, the Missouri, the Illinois, the 
Ohio, and their hundred tributaries. See 
there a territory twenty times as large as 
New England, equal in extent to all Europe, 
surpassing in the richness of its soil and of 
its mines most parts of the earth. Behold 
a population amounting in the very infancy 
of its settlement to four millions, rolling its 
flood with the strength and majesty of the 
mighty rivers. Look forward a few years, 
when, instead of four, there will be fifty 
millions. Mark the spirit of enterprise. 
Look on that valley, as soon to be the 
central seat both of population and of power. 
See there, as on a pivot, turns the political 
welfare of your country. The pope of 
Rome turns his eye thither, for the grand 
theatre on which to perform his last drama. 
Behold him pouring out his treasures, and 
sending forth his missionaries like swarms 
of locusts, to cover the whole valley. Be- 
hold him there erecting his temples of the 
most costly materials, and in the most ele- 
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gant and splendid forms, and filling his 
richly endowed universities with Protestant 
as well as Catholic sons. See with what 
impetuous and resistless force the floods of 
immorality roll over that valley. In fine, 
look through the length and breadth of 
this country ; view the destitution of the 
means of grace and of salvation in various 
parts of it; observe at the same time the 
relations we sustain toward other countries, 
and the influence we are exerting and are 
evidently destined to exert on them, and 
say, must not, and shall not this country be 
thoroughly evangelized? With one voice 
you answer, Yes. But by what means? 
By those of God’s appointment. And what 
are they? First among them, and high 
above the rest, is the preaching of the 
gospel. But how shall preachers be sup- 
plied in sufficient numbers to accomplish 
the work? Pre-eminently by the Education 
Society. Let then this Society; the mother 
aided by all her daughters, gird herself anew 
for the work. Let her not relax her efforts, 
before the 6,000 ministers, now wanted in 
our country, are supplied; before ministers 
are preparing in sufficient numbers to run 
parallel with the increase of our population. 

2. The other object, which must be ac- 
complished, and over which the friends of 
religion may not sleep, is the conversion of 
the world to God. To persons of intelli- 
gence and observation, the importance of 
this object must be obvious. Go, stand on 
some lofty height in the eastern world, from 
which you can survey those realms which 
lie in thick moral darkness. See in Asia 
hundreds of millions of your fellow-men, 
practising the most obscene, bloody, and 
horrid rights, as religious, services. See 
in Africa one hundred and _ fifty millions 
involved in moral darkness which may be 
Felt. Ina word look over the whole heathen 
world, and see six hundred millions buried 
under darkness, superstition, and idolatry ; 
and say, must not this world be enlightened 
and renovated? Must it not be converted 
unto God? Shall Christians behold millions 
of their fellow-men in any part of the earth 
perishing for lack of vision, and not seek 
their conversion? You answer, No. I ask 
then, by what means shall they be con- 
verted? Cana religion whose sacred rites 
are impure, and whose gods are infamous, 
make them holy, and fit for a holy heaven? 
Surely not. They must have a religion 
perfectly pure in its nature and tendency. 
They must have the gospel. And_ they 
must have ministers to unfold and inculcate 
its principles. Six hundred thousand min- 
isters are now wanted in the unevangelized 
world. China wants ministers, powerful in 
intellect, and profound in learning, success- 
fully to contend with her men of thought, 
of reading, and of knowledge. And the 
church, the Christian church must put forth 
her efforts to obtain them. The churches 


in Europe and America should take hold of 
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this work with union, decision, and energy. 
The members and friends of the Education 
Society should come forward in this cause, 
with a determination never to desert it, 
before churches shall be planted over the 
earth, and each of them supplied with an 
able, pious, devoted, and faithful pastor. 
Our churches should give up their young 
men of proper talents and age to this work. 
Parents should cheerfully give up their 
pious young sons, bestowing upon them 
the means requisite for their education, if 
they possess them. And wherever they 
are destitute of them, the religious com- 
munity should supply them. 

Is this too great a sacrifice? Is the 
sacrifice great considering the magnitude 
of the object? For objects infinitely less 
important parents can give up their beloved 
children. They can devote them to various 
temporal pursuits, in which their lives are 
put in extreme peril. They can expose 
them to the cannon’s mouth in defence of 
their country. They can adventure them 
upon the unfathomable and trackless ocean 
for the accumulation of wealth. They can 
persuade them to seek in western enter- 
prise those riches which perish with the 
using. Even the mother can bind the crim- 
son sash upon the breast of her son, and 
place the plumed cap upon his brow, and 
bid him plunge into war of blood, for the 
meed of human glory. In whatever pur- 
suit, in whatever clime, whether beneath 
the flaming heat of the equator, or the 
frozen zone of the polar regions—wherever 
wealth or glory may be reaped, thither fond 
parents can send their sons and bid them 
God-speed, as they embark cn the hazardous 
enterprise. In heathen countries parents 
can subject their sons and daughters to the 
most painful tortures and death, to appease 
the wrath or secure the favor of a senseless 
or filthy god. And cannot Christian parents 
give up their children to the most holy, 
sublime, and useful employment, in which 
nan can engage, for the evangelization of 
their country, for the conversion of the 
world, for the salvation of souls, and for the 
glory of our God, a God of spotless purity ? 

We would ask the churches of America, 
of New England, and especially those in 
our vicinity, to perform their part in this 
work of God and of humanity. We entreat 
every church in our connection to devote 
her sons who possess the requisite qualifica- 
tions, to the divine and heavenly work of 
rescuing souls from death. 

We respectfully invoke Christian parents 
to give their young sons of piety to this 
work and to furnish them with means re- 
quisite for their education, wherever it is 
practicable. We affectionately invite and 
conjure the young men in our churches 
to devote theinselves most cordially to this 
object. 

We call upon them, by that grace of God 
which has laid the foundation for their use- 
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fulness in this work and laid them under 
the strongest obligations to pursue it. We 
call upon them, by the worth of the souls 
of their fellow-men who are sinking by 
thousands into eternal wo. We call upon 
them, by the provision made by’ the death 
of Christ for the salvation of a perishing 
world, and by the suitableness of the preach- 
ed gospel to bring men to faith and salvation. 

Hear, beloved young men, the call, which 
comes from the waste places of our coun- 
try, especially from our wide western wil- 
derness. While many of the young expose 
themselves to all the temptations of that 
wilderness for the sake of temporal gain, 
hasten thither, as preachers of righteous- 
ness, for the purpose of saving many, who 
are ready to perish. Prepare yourselves 
to act a valiant and efficient part in the last 
battle to be fought with the man of sin in 
our western valley. Instead of complain- 
ing that multitudes are flocking to our coun- 
try, who are opposed to Protestant Chris- 
tianity and to religion in all its forms, aid, 
as ministers of Christ in their conversion. 
And in the spirit of gospel love roll back 
upon the old world in streams of salvation 
those floods of corruption she pours so 
copiously upon us. Hear the voice, that 
comes to you from various parts of the 
heathen world, and prepare to go and wear 
out life with the greatest cheerfulness in 
the service of Christ and of souls in any 
part of the world, to which the providence 
of God may direct you. Hear the voice 
that comes from the cross of Christ—that 
cross, from which flows his precious blood, 
to wash away the guilt of nations, and re- 
spond to the cail, saying—Here am [, send 
me. 

Friends of Christianity and of the Chris- 
tian ministry, respond to the calls of benev- 
olence, by sending forth your sons, by be- 
stowing your substance, or by going in 
person; in a word, by doing all in your 
power for the salvation of your race through 
means of the gospel. Relax not your efforts 
in this work of mercy, before the whole 
human family is formed into Christian 
churches, and each church is favored with 
a pastor after God’s own heart. 


—»— 


Barnstable County Auciliary. 


Tue Education Society of Barnstable 
County held its Anniversary, in connec- 
tion with the Conference of Churches, at 
Orleans, April 27, 1837. The Rev. Mr. 
Sanford of Dennis, presided; the Secretary 
of the American Education Society was 
present, and delivered a sermon on the 
occasion ; after which the reports of the 
Secretary and Treasurer were read, and 
the audience were addressed by the Rey. 
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Messrs, Williams of Brewster, Cogswell of 
Yarmouth, Adams of Harwich, and Mr. 
Peet of the Theological Seminary, Andover. 
Hon. Elisha Doane is President, Rev. 
Charles S. Adams, Secretary, and Deacon 
Joseph White, Treasurer. 

is an extract from the report. 


The following 


Do we, then, speak unadvisedly when 
we say, that one of the most important sub- 
jects which should now absorb the attention 
of the church, is that of furnishing well- 
qualified Jaborers for the vineyard of the 
Lord? The world needs six hundred thou- 
sand ministers at the present time, and this 
number will increase with the increasing 
population of the globe. They must be 
furnished by the church too, and she should 
never rest satisfied till she has furnished 
them; for she may not look for the conver- 
sion of the world without them. If, then, 
this is the means ordained of God for the 
conversion of the world, it is the imperious 
duty of the church to furnish ministers 
enough to preach the gospel to every crea- 
ture. But does the number she has fur- 
nished bear any proportion to the wants of 
the world? When we look at six hundred 
millions of perishing souls without the gos- 
pel, and the little band of missionaries that 
have as yet gone forth, we are compelled 
to exclaim, what are these amung so many ? 
And when, at the rate at which she is now 
furnishing them, will the world be convert- 
ed? She believes that the world is to be 
wrested from the dominion of Satan and 
subjected to the Prince of Peace; but has 
she sat down to consider, whether with an 
army of ten thousand she shall be able to 
meet him that cometh with twenty thou- 
sand? Or rather, whether she shall be able 
with a few hundred missionaries to demc- 
lish all the strong holds of Satan, and plant 
the standard of the cross on every portion of 
the globe ? 

Let it be remembered, then, that the 
world can never be converted till the num- 
ber of well-qualified ministers is greatly 
increased. And this number will never be 
adequate to the work, till our Education 
Societies are better sustained,—till our pious 
and talented young men in our churches 
are sought out and brought forward, and 
educated for the ministry,—till each church 
feels its responsibility to furnish its full pro- 
portion of men and means to accomplish this 
great end,—till every father and mother in 
the church considers, in view of the solemn 
account they must give to God, whether 
they have no sons whom they should dedi- 
cate to him, as heralds of the cross of Christ. 

We are happy to state, on this second an- 
niversary of the Barnstable County Educa- 
tion Society, that the churches connected 
with us, have during the year past done 
well in contributing of their substance for 
the education of pious indigent young men 
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for the gospel ministry. For several years 
previous very little was raised for this pur- 
pose, owing principally to the want of an 
efficient agent to visit the churches and pre- 
sent the subject to them. During the past 
winter, Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent 
of the American Education Society, visited 
most of the churches in this county. It is 
due to them to say, that he was very cor- 
‘dially received, and the cause he plead. was 
very liberally patronized by them. Five 
hundred and seven dollars and fifty cents 
have been raised in this county during the 
past year. A few of the churches were not 
visited by the General Agent, for special 
reasons, and your secretary was applied to, 
to visit them and present the subject pre- 
vious to this meeting. He can only say 
that he has attended to that duty. 

The sum raised during the year past, 
compared with what the churches have 
done in previous years, shows the impor- 
tance of an efficient agency. The time, in- 
deed, will come when churches will act so 
systematically, and so much from principle, 
that an agency will not be needed ; but at 
present the cause cannot be sustained with- 
out it. The times in which we live are 
times of excitement, and Christians gene- 
rally feel that-they can do but little in the 
cause of benevolence unless their feelings 
are wrought upon by exciting causes. But 
it should not be so. This is making our 
feelings, instead of the fixed and boly prin- 
ciples of the gospel, the standard of action. 
When amore enlightened and deeper-toned 
piety pervades our churches, such as must 
and will pervade them before the world is 
converted, then will every department of 
religious benevolence be sustained without 
an agency ; and Christians, acting from the 
holy principles of the gospel, will as uni- 
formly and as heartily contribute to benev- 
olent objects, as they provide for their daily 
sustenance. It will be their meat and their 
drink to do the will of their heavenly Fa- 
ther. When holiness to the Lord, is in- 
scribed on every thing which the Christian 
possesses, there will be no want of means 
to sustain the cause of Christ. In propor- 
tion as the Christian possesses this spirit, he 
will give and continue to give till his dying 
day as the Lord has given him ability. Ho- 
liness isa principle which acts uniformly, 
constantly, consistently, and cheerfully. 
When our churches come to act from this 
high and heavenly principle, the world will 
soon be converted to Christ. May the Lord 
hasten it in his time. 


———— 
Worcester South Auciliary. 


Tue Annual Meeting of the Worcester 
South Auxiliary was held at Grafton, April 
25th, 1837. The Report was read by 
the Secretary, the Rev. James D. Farns- 


> 
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worth. The receipts of the year were 
considerably more than they were the pre- 
ceding year. Hon. Alfred D. Foster of 
Worcester is President, Rev. James D. 
Farnsworth of Paxton, Secretary, and Hon. 
Abijah Bigelow of Worcester, Treasurer. 
—— 
Worcester North Auxiliary. 

Tue Worcester North Education Society 
held its annual meeting in Holden, April 
27, 1837. The Rev. Samuel Gay was 
chosen President, the Rev. Alexander Lov- 
ell, Secretary, and Dea. Justus Ellingwood, 
Treasurer. After the Secretary’s report 
was read, addresses were made by the Rev. 
Messrs. Farnsworth of Paxton, Fay of 
Barre, Clarke of Rutland, and the Rev. Mr. 
Nash, General Agent of the Parent Society. 


——— 
Taunton and Vicinity Auciliary. 


Tue Education Society of Taunton and 
Vicinity held its Annual Meeting at Norton, 
October 3, 1837. 

Rev. Orin Fowler, President, occupied 
the chair. The meeting was opened with 
prayer. In the absence of the Treasurer, 
his report was exhibited by the Secretary, 
Rev. James O. Barney, who likewise pre- 
sented a report of the Directors. 

The meeting was addressed by Rev. 
Erastus Maltby of Taunton, and Rev. Ansel 
Nash, General Agent of the Parent Society. 

Rev. Orin Fowler was re-elected Presi- 
dent, Rev. James O. Barney, Secretary, 
and Charles Godfrey, Esq. Treasurer. 

Most of the religious societies within the 
limits of this auxiliary have just been visited 
by the General Agent, and the amount of 
receipts has been considerably greater than 
in years past. 


—<t—- 


South Conference of Middlesex County 
Auxiliary. 

On the 10th of October the South Con- 
ference of Middlesex County held its Annual 
Meeting, in behalf of the American Educa- 
tion Society. 

Rev. Mr. Brigham, Moderator of the 
Conference, presided. The meeting was 
opened with prayer. 

Addresses were made by Rev. Messrs. 
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Brigham, Storrs, Wilder, M’Intire, Nash 
and others. 

By some of the speakers much feeling 
was manifested in view of the present pe- 
cuniary embarrassments of the Education 
Society. The feeling was expressed with 
much emphasis, that this Institution must 
be sustained, and that the churches in the 
country possess ample means of sustaining 
it. 
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——- 
Norfolk County Ausiliary. 


Tue Norfolk County Auxiliary Education 
Society held its Annual Meeting in Dor- 
chester, in the village church, on Wednes- 
day, June 14, 1837. A sermon was de- 
livered on the occasion by the Rev. Mr. 
Smalley of Franklin, and an address made 
by the Rev. Ansel Nash, General Agent 
of the Parent Society. From the Treas- 
urer’s report, it appeared that the sum of 
$1,535 59 had been paid into the treasury 
the present year. On motion of the Rev. 
Dr. Codman, the following minute was pre- 
pared respecting the decease of the late 
Dr. Gile, the Secretary of the Society, to 
be entered on the records. 

Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, 
in his inscrutable providence, to remove 
from this life our respected and beloved 
Secretary, during the past year, who sus- 
tained this office from the commencement 
of this Society—a period of twenty years, 

Voted, That we cherish his memory with 
affectionate regard—and view his sudden 
removal as a solemn monition to those who 
survive, to be up and doing while it is called 
to-day, before the night cometh, in which 
no man can work. 

The Rev. Mr. Matthews of South Brain- 
tree, was chosen preacher for the next year, 
and the next annual meeting was appointed 
to be held in Foxborough. 

The officers of the Society are, Nathaniel 
Miller, M. D. President; Ebenezer Alden, 
M. D. Rev. Ebenezer Burgess, D. D. Robert 
Blake, Esq. Vice Presidents; Rev. Samuel 
W. Cozzens, Secretary; Rev. John Cod- 
man, D, D. Treasurer; Mr. Lewis Tucker, 
Auditor; Dr. Jesse Wheaton, General 
Agent, 

—<>— 
Windsor County Auxiliary, Vt. 


‘Tux Windsor County Education Society 
held its Anniversary at Woodstock, Sept. 
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21, 1837. The report of receipts for the 
year showed a very encouraging increase 
of contributions in the county, exceeding 
those of any former year, and exceeding 
those of any other county in the State. 
The meeting was addressed by the Rey. 
H. B. Holmes of Springfield, Rev. William 
Clark, Agent of the Tract Society, and the 
Hon. Charles Marsh of Woodstock. Mr. 
Marsh insisted on the stated services of a 
pastor to sustain a church, and illustrated 
the point by detailing the history of a church 
in the county, which, through neglect of 
providing pastoral services, and trusting 
solely to the improvement of the gifts of 
the brethren, had, in forty years, sunk from 
a state of prosperity, to utter extinction. 


i 
WesTERN EpucarTion Society, N. Y. 


THe Annual Meeting of the Western 
Education Society of New York, was held 
in the First Presbyterian: church, Auburn, 
in the evening, Aug. 15, 1837. The chair 
was occupied by the Rev. Henry Dwight 
of Geneva, President of the Society. The 
Rev. Dr. Hillyer of Orange, N. Y. opened 
the meeting with prayer. The Report em- 
bracing an account of the operations of the 
Society and of the Utica Agency the past 
year, was read by the Rev. Joseph D. 
Wickham, Secretary and Agent of the 


‘Society. Resolutions were offered and ad- 


dresses made by the Rey. Edwin F, 
Hatfield and Rev. Dr. Patton of New York, 
the Rev. Albert Barnes of Philadelphia, the 
Rev. Dr. M’Auley of New York, and the 
Rev. Dr. Beecher of Cincinnati. 
—_—_ 
Rhode Island Ausxihary. 


Tur Rhode Island Education Society, 
auxiliary to the American Education So- 
ciety, was new modelled and revived in con- 
nection with the Evangelical» Consociation 
of Congregational ministers and churches of 
that State, on Wednesday, July 12, 1837. 
The Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Secretary of 
the Connecticut Branch, and who spent six 


_weeks on an agency in the State, was 


present on the occasion, and addressed the 
meeting. The Rev. Thomas Shepard, of 
Bristol, is President and Secretary, and 
Mr. Isaac Wilcox, of Providence, Treasurer 
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of the Society. The months set apart in 
which collections are to be taken for the 
Education Society, are September and 
October. 

—_»—_ 


Extracts from the report of the Commiitee 
of Highbury College, Eng. for the year 
1836. 

TueE Committee, in their last report, were 
under the painful necessity of announcing 
a serious defalcation in the financial re- 
sources of Highbury college. An urgent 
appeal had beew made to the ministers, who 
had been educated under the patronage of 
the society, as on them its claims were most 
powerful, and on their assistance, in the 
emergency, the committee were disposed 
chiefly to depend. Much anxiety was felt, 
as it appeared that, unless strenuous efforts 
were made, the extent and usefulness of the 
institution must be reduced in proportion to 
its diminished income. Although this ap- 
peal had been generally circulated in the 
country, the audit of the accounts at the 
last anniversary exhibited a deficiency of 
more than £500, together with an expen- 
diture considerably exceeding the ordinary 
receipts. In these circumstances, the 
friends of Highbury college held their last 
annual meeting in Craven chapel. 

The committee have now the pleasing 
duty of acknowledging the kind and liberal 
assistance, which they have received during 
the past year. Several ‘collections have 
been obtained from the country. In an- 
swer also to an application made to the 
ministers of London and its vicinity, some 
collections have been already made, and 
others have been kindly promised. The 
deficiency of the preceding year has been 
thus, in a considerable degree, supplied. 
The committee indulge the hope that, by 
the assistance of those ministers who have 
not yet made collections, as well as by the 
increasing interest which is diffused in be- 
half of academical institutions in general, 
and of Highbury college in particular, they 
shall be able to place the pecuniary means 
of the society in a more satisfactory state. 
At least the ordinary income should be made 
equal to the regular expenditure. That it 
may beso, is the anxious desire of the com- 
mittee, and ought, as they think, to be the 
strenuous effort of the Congregational de- 
nomination. Were the annual subscriptions 
to be increased, so as to enable the trea- 
surer to fund the legacies and larger dona- 
tions, the institution would soon occupy a 
position of permanence and respectability, 
approaching to that of the American theolo- 
gical seminaries, and rendering unnecessary, 
frequent and harassing appeals for extraor- 
dinary assistance. 

It requires strenuous and persevering ex- 
ertion to fill up the vacancies which are 
occasioned by death, in the list of subscri- 
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bers, even without any attempt to augment 
it to an extent, proportionable to the magni- 
tude and importance of the ,object. It 
should be remembered that acadetical in- 
stitutions depend chiefly upon annual sub- 
scriptions, as they have not the powerful 
aids of auxiliary societies, small associations, 
weekly or district collectors, or the excite- 
ment of crowded meetings. They are, 
however, in no respect of inferior impor- 
tance to those societies, which can bring 
this efficient machinery into operation. 
Upon an adequate supply of able and well- 
disciplined ministers must depend, not only 
the prosperity of the churches at home, but 
the continuance of evangelical efforts for 
the promulgation of Christianity abroad. 

When an academical institution has been 
regularly organized, it affords but few inci- 
dents for detailed report. The record of its 
proceedings must be, in a great degree, un- 
varied. ‘The daily applications to regular 
courses of study—the maintenance of aca- 
demic discipline with a view to the forma- 
tion of ministerial character, and the intro- 
duction of the students, on the completion 
of their course, to appropriate stations of 
usefulness, constitute the business of every 
session. The more steadily and quietly 
these objects are prosecuted, the more sal- 
utary will be the influence upon the pupils, 
and through them the more beneficial to 
the churches of Christ. 

The literary and theological studies have, 
during the past session, been prosecuted 
without interruption. ‘The tutors have pre- 
sented very favorable reports of the general 
character, diligence, piety, and ministerial 
talents of the various classes committed to 
their care. The preaching of the students 
has been generally acceptable in the various 
congregations which they regularly supply. 
In some instances, it is hoped, that by their 
preaching, real and permanent good has 
been effected ; while congregations are 
maintained and enlarged, which may, here- 
after, under the divine blessing, become 
competent to support their own pastors. 

On the admission of fourteen candidates, 
the session commenced with forty students. 

During the past session, Mr. Rogers has 
continued his lectures on rhetoric and logic, 
A course of jectures on elocution has been 
delivered by Mr, Innes; and Mr. Hemming 
has been engaged to lecture on some 
branches of natural philosophy. 

Though the annual reports of Highbury 
college are brief, and contain little to arrest 
the attention; yet a reference to the list of 
its students, and the situations which they 
occupy, will show the good which, under 
the blessing of God, has been done by steady 
perseverance, cheered and encouraged by 
Christian liberality. Many occupy stations 
of most prominent and arduous labor in the 
metropolis and principal towns of the coun- 
try. Many have continued to old age in 
the zealous and efficient discharge of pas- 
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toral and public duties; while others have 
recently entered on their work with the 
most pleasing prospects of usefulness. Some 
are laboring in our colonial and missionary 
stations with much encouragement. In 
many instances new congregations have 
been raised; in many, small interests have 
been enlarged, and declining churches re- 
vived. 

The committee cannot look back on the 
history of the society, of which this is the 
forty-second anniversary, without expressing 
their devout gratitude to God for the many 
intimations of his favor and approval with 
which it has been distinguished. 

Its beginnings were small, its progress 
has been gradual, but its increase is great. 
For its supply, resources have been season- 
ably opened—friends have been raised in 
uninterrupted succession to take an interest 
in its welfare. In its difficulties an applica- 
tion to the religious public on its behalf, has 
been always kindly received. Past inter- 
positions of Providence encourage the as- 
surance that it will still continue to flourish, 
a blessing to the country. 
the dissenting interest, it may compare with 
any establishment which has been formed 
by the zeal and piety of our churches. A 
contraction of the scale on which its opera- 
tions are conducted, would be soon pain- 
fully felt; as at present it is unable to meet 
the numerous applications which are made, 
for able and well-instructed ministers. 

The character of the times renders pre- 
paratory studies more than ever indispensa- 
ble to the Christian pastor. The incessant 
demands upon his time, and the multiplied 
labors imposed upon him, allow much less 
opportunity for general improvement or im- 
mediate preparation for public services, than 
might in past years have been secured. 
The general advance of society in literature 
and knowledge, cannot escape observation. 
The position of the dissenting ministry is 
daily becoming more conspicuous. Its du- 
ties grow more arduous and more varied. 
Tn such circumstances the reputation of the 
ministerial character can be sustained only 
by considerable stores of information pre- 
viously acquired—by habits of mental disci- 
pline carefully formed,—and by all the faci- 
lities for study, which a sound and prolonged 
course of instruction ean supply. In many 
instances high attainments, in almost all 
mental culture, are indispensable for the 
creditable and efficient discharge of minis- 
terial duty. 

It has been occasionally said, that a 
larger supply of ministers 1s provided, 
than the wants of the churches demand. 
The experience of the committee is at va- 
riance with such a statement. Applica- 
tions for ministers are frequently made, 
with which the institution in its present 
state cannot comply. Pressing and urgent 
claims are often presented for students, 
even before the completion of their regular 
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course. In many places new congrega- 
tions might be collected, were there a zeal- 
ous und energetic ministry to commence 
and guide the operation. 

In conclusion, the committee humbly 
commend the institution, its tutors, its stu- 
dents, its patrons, to the favor and blessing 
of the great Head of the Church. They 
implore on its behalf the rich influence of 
grace, that many may go forth with a happy 
union of talent and piety, to feed the flock 
of Christ with knowledge and understanding. 
They solicit the prayers, they invite the co- 
operation, they commit their cause to the 
generosity of the friends of religious free- 
dom, of evangelical doctrine, of scriptural 
discipline, and of practical piety ; and they 
close with their expression of gratitude for 
the past, and their cheering anticipations of 
the future prosperity of Highbury college. 


The receipts of the treasurer during the 


year ending June 24, 1836, were £2,538, 


5s. 6d. 
—_—<> 


HOLINESS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Ir, of every one of the Christian congre- 
gation, God expects a holiness that mingles 
with no unelean thing;—if he accepts none 
of the people, unless they have within them 
the conjugation of all the Christian graces; 
—if he hath made them lights in the world, 
and salt of the earth, to enlighten others 
with their good example, and to teach them 
and invite them by holy discourses and wise 
counsels ;—what is it think ye, or with what 
words is it possible to express what God re- 
quires of you? They are to be examples 
of good life to one another; but you are to 
be examples even of the examples them- 
selves.—Jeremy Taylor. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 
Tue Quarterly Meeting of the Board, 

was held on Wednesday, Oct. 11, 1837. 

Appropriations were made to beneficiaries 


in various institutions, as follows :— 
Former Ben. New Ben. Total, Am’t Ap, 


22 Theol. Sem. 151 4 155 $3,110 
33 Colleges, Byte Pee BD Wiese) 
62 Academies, 197 30 227 3,817 
117 Institutions, 723 56 779 $14,826 


Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries out of New 
England :— 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
15 Theol. Sem. 63 2 65 $1,170 
20 Colleges, 139 4 143 2,664 
32 Academies, 107 17 «(124 «2,217 
67 Institutions, 309 23 332 $6,051 
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REPORTS OF AGENTS, 
Report of Rev. Mr. Nash. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 

Rev. AND D£AR Sir,—During the quar- 
ter which has transpired since my last re- 
port, L have been principally occupied in 
the counties of Middlesex, Essex and Bris- 
tol. In this time I have also visited the 
islands of Nantucket and Martha’s Vine- 
yard. While these little specks on the bo- 
som of the deep are distinguished for very 
different things, each is a place of conside- 
rable interest—the former as having been 
the nucleus of the whale-fishery for the 
globe ; the latter as the spot where those 
venerable men, the Mayhews, once labored 
for the conversion of the heathen, and where 
many of their posterity now reside. In 
visiting these islands, together with the 
counties which line the shores of the neigh- 
boring continent, I have been led to va- 
rious interesting reflections. At one time 
I have been filled with admiration at the 
equality with which Providence has diffused 
its blessings among the children of men. 
While these sections of our State are, in 
point of soil, very much inferior to other 
parts, often presenting a wide extent of iron 
bound or of sandy surface—both equally and 
almost totally sterile—the inhabitants of 
these different sections have about an equal 
share of the possessions and goods of the 
present life. What the soil does not fur- 
nish of the means of subsistence, is easily 
procured from the ocean ; so that in general 
no part of the community needs to feel the 
want of any good thing. 

At another time I have contemplated 
with wonder and gratitude the dispensations 
of Providence by which our ancestors were 
led to establish themselves on the eastern 
shores of Massachusetts. Had the winds of 
heaven walted the Mayflower to the mouth 
of the Mississippi, and the men whom it 
brought to people this new world been fixed 
in the valley watered by that mighty stream, 
their posterity had probably never reached 
this uninviting region, and had been quite 
another race from what has been witnessed. 
To the hardships which these men had to 
endure in procuring means of subsistence 
from an unfruitful soil, as well as to their 
intelligence and their virtues, must be as- 
cribed the fact, that the history of New 
England is the brightest page in the annals 
of the world. Here we have.an illustrious 
example of the happy influence of the Chris- 
tian ministry on the temporal and the eter- 
nal welfare of men. It has been truly said, 
that God never made but one New England. 
With equal truth it may also be said, that he 
has made this by means of the Christian 
ministry. If the people of New England, 
and those who have descended from them, 
have enjoyed more essential prosperity,— 


have embodied more intelligence, more: 
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virtue, more true religion, and more happi- 
ness, and have done more for the good of 
the world, than any other men of equal 
numbers since time began, it is principally 
because they have cherished the institutions 
of our holy religion, and especially the 
preaching of the gospel. They surely need 
not look beyond their own history for mo- 
tives to the most strenuous efforts, that the 
blessings connected with these institutions 
may be perpetuated and extended. Let the 
gospel be as faithfully and ably preached 
through our extended country as it has been 
in New England, and, at no distant period, 
a transformation would be effected in our 
national character, which would give joy to 
the world. Amidst the self-denial and hard- 
ships incident to the life of a public agent, 
it is truly cheering to know that all this is 
not for a thing of naught. He who is per- 
mitted of God to labor directly to make a 
lost world what New England has been, 
and what it is capable of being made by the 
labors of Christ’s ministers, ought to be sat- 
isfied. To this result is the American Edu- 
cation Society contributing with increasing 
and blessed success. 

Amidst the embarrassment and perplexity 
which have come so heavily on the coun- 
try, it is most cheering to know that God 
has signally owned this Institution. By the 
favors which he has granted to it in times 
past, he has given strong reason for the hope 
that he will sustain it in days to come. In 
proof of this I am happy to state, that it is 
evidently gaining a stronger and stronger 


‘hold on the affections and the confidence of 


his people. To me it has many times 
seemed an unwelcome task to spread the 
necessities of a benevolent institution before 
individuals, who are trembling with solici- 
tude for their own condition, and have 
scarcely the means of meeting their neces- 
sary engagements. But repeated assurances 
that this Institution of fundamental impor- 
tance, essential to the best interests of the 
country and the world, must be sustained, 
that an enlightened Christian community 
will not suffer it to sink, have done much 
to sustain and encourage me. The feelings 
from which these statements have proceed- 
ed have not spent themselves in mere words, 
In various instances the contributions put 
into my hands during the season past, have 
been in Jarger amount than what I received 
for the same object on the same ground one 
year ago. I have been accustomed to state 
in my public and private communications, 
that there are three reasons why they who 
have the means should now give more to 
the Education Society than heretofore. 1. 
The Society has a greater number of bene- 
ficiaries relying on its promised aid than 
ever before, 2. It has been obliged to have 
recourse to loans till its debts have become 
more than in times past. 3. There are now 
in the country fewer persons than heretofore 
who have ability to give. The presenta- 
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tion of these considerations has not, I con- 
ceive, been altogether in vain. Some have 
seemed to feel that the claims of the Lord 
who bought them, of the church, of their 
country and of the world, must not be set 
aside; and that the measure of their liberal- 
ity ought not to be determined by a mere 
regard to their own convenience. In some 
instances I have been gratified to hear 
Christians voluntarily speak of being under 
obligation to do that for Christ and his 
cause which should cost them a sacrifice. 
As yet, however, I must believe, that they 
who have given for objects of Christian be- 
nevolence, have in but very few cases sac- 
rificed their comforts or even their luxuries, 
that they might have the means of giving. 
Who can doubt whether Christians have, 
for the most part, been satisfied to serve 
God with that which has cost them nothing. 
Before they will be generally brought to 
act on principles worthy of themselves and 
of the cause which they have espoused, the 
measure of their conformity to God must be 
increased, the standard of their piety must 
be greatly elevated. May we not reasonably 
hope that the disappointments and trials of 
the present times—the failure of many well- 
laid plans, the sudden sinking of multitudes 
from affluence to poverty—will contribute 
to these most desirable results ? 

O, could we see the resources of the 
Christian community fully brought into ac- 
tion, and the action fully sustained by a spi- 
rit of fervent, believing prayer, how soon 
might we behold plants of righteousness, 
plants of renown, springing up every where 
amidst the moral desolations of the world ! 
how soon might a nation be born at once, 
and the knowledge of the Lord fill the earth 
as the waters cover the depths of the sea. 


Report of Rev. Mr. Riddel. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society, 

REV. AND DEAR SiR,—The period which 
has elapsed, since my last report, has been 
one of peculiar trial and discouragement, as 
far as relates to the solicitation of funds. If 
this has been true in relation to other bene- 
volent operations, it has been especially so 
in the case of the Education Society, at 
least within the limits of my agency. The 
annual collections for foreign missions, in 
almost all the churches of Connecticut, have 
been made within the period embraced in 
this report. The collections for home 
missions, which are nearly simultaneous 
throughout the State, being made in the 
months of May and June, came, of course, 
within the first portion of the time re- 
ferred to. The strong interest felt by all 
Christians among us in those important ob- 
jects, in view of the exigencies of the pre- 
sent year, has constrained them to bend 
their undivided energies, for the time being, 
towards their support. It is known how 
promptly and efficiently the churches’ of 
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Connecticut have come up to the help of 
foreign missions, in this time of need: and 
the fact, while it accounts, in some meas- 
ure, for my being unable to report any con- 
siderable success in efforts for the Educa- 
tion cause, at the same time, inspires the 
hope that, in its turn, this object’ will be 
taken up and sustained, with proportionable 
zeal and liberality. As yet the Education 
Society has not, under the present extrem- 
ity, made any appeal to the public. But it 
may be anticipated that such an appeal will 
soon be demanded by the condition of the 
treasury. I think there is a spirit in the 
churches here, which, when this necessity 
is distinctly understood, will cheerfully 
respond to the claims of an object, whichis 
felt to be so essential to the promotion of 
every other benevolent enterprise. It’ is 
generally felt, I believe, that the Education 
cause has a similar claim with the cause of 
missions, to the steady support of the Chris- 
tian public; and that it would be scarcely less 
disastrous, in the one case than in the other, 
to permit any sudden decline, or very mate- 
rial fluctuation in the pecuniary department. 

If this consideration has not hitherto im- 
pressed the minds of every portion of the 
friends of the Redeemer, it is of the utmost 
importance now that it should be distinctly 
enforced. Let no one fail to consider that 
the aid, which the Education Society affords 
to its beneficiaries, must, to answer the end 
designed, in almost every case, be regularly 
continued for a course of years; and that 
even a temporary failure in the resources 
of the Society, requiring that the stated 
appropriations to beneficiaries should be 
suspended, would be equivalent to the loss 
of great numbers of devoted young men 
from the ministry, who are now in different 
stages of their progress towards the sacred 
work. If the small amount of aid which 
they receive from this Society were for a 
time withheld, especially at this time of 
general depression in the business and pros- 
perity of the country, many, if not all of 
them, would be under the absolute neces- 
sity of turning back from their purpose of 
obtaining an education. It may easily be 
conceived, for example, how such a contin- 
gency would affect the case of a young man 
just entering college, who, in his last quar- 
terly returns to this branch, thus writes :— 

«I have, at times, while in my course of 
study, been much embarrassed by the want 
of money. But, by the blessing of God, I 
have been thus far sustained. Though some- 
times almost ready to despair, in view of 
the difficulties with which I have been sur- 
rounded, yet, when I have looked upon the 
world, with its six bundred millions of pa- 
gans ; when I have looked upon my country 
with its six hundred churches destitute of 
the stated preaching of the gospel, and its 
six millions destitute of the means of grace ; 
when I have looked upon my native, and 
much favored State, and even to my native 
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town, and have seen the vice and wicked- 
ness which every where prevail; I have 
seemed to hear a voice speaking to me In 
louder and louder tones, * Go thou and work 
in my vineyard.’ ”’ 

Will Christians in Connecticut, or else- 
where, at the very moment when their com- 
passion for the perishing heathen, and their 
sympathy for their brethren at the West, 
are unusually excited, be willing, without 
many more sacrifices than they have ever yet 
made, to say to any of their young brethren, 
whose hearts are thus set on the work 
of the ministry, regarding themselves to be 
called to it of God, and that after they have 
been taken up by us, and brought some dis- 
tance on their course, ‘ You cannot go for- 
ward in the vineyard of the Lord’? No, } 
feel assured they will not. Those who have 
said to the American Board ‘ Your schools 
among the heathen must not be disbanded,’ 
will say also to our Board, ‘ The schools of 
the prophets at home, whence our future 
missionaries are to be supplied, must never 
be forsaken, so long as the Holy Spirit con- 
tinues to sanctify our youth, and to incline 
them to enter the ministry.? Let it not be 
imagined, because, under the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the present time, there are 
several missionaries who, for the want of 
funds, cannot at present be sent out to the 
heathen, that we are hereafter to have a 
greater supply of men than of other means 
to prosecute this work. Long before the 
young man, whose communication has been 
quoted above, will, in due course, be pre- 
pared to enter the vineyard, we shall, in all 
probability, experience a greater dearth of 
missionaries than we have ever yet seen. 
Nor would it, in a comprehensive view of 
this subject, appear to be a dictate of pru- 
dence, to press every effort to send out the 
missionaries now under appointment dume- 
diately, if that must be done at the expense 
of discontinuing the preparation of others, 
who will shortly be needed to supply their 
places, or to go out to them as helpers. in 
the work. I trust, however, that this pain- 
ful alternative does not really exist; and 
that, with the blessing of Him, in whose 
great cause the Education and Missionary 
Societies are diligently co-operating, both 
objects may be successfully accomplished. 

Agreeably to an arrangement with the 
Evangelical Consociation of Rhode Island, 
whose annual meeting at Bristol, in June, | 
had the pleasure of attending, | spent six 
weeks, in the months of July and August, 
in presenting the object to the churches in 
that State. During this time I visited, 
preached and made collections in all the 
Congregational churches, except one, which 
were thought to be in any condition to jus- 
tify an application of this kind ; and in some 
others I preached upon the subject, without 
asking for pecuniary aid. In several of the 
places where it was presented, contributions 
had never before been asked for this object. 
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But wherever I went, I was most cordially 
received by the ministers and their people. 
1 became deeply interested in the circum- 
stances and prospects of this little band of 
churches, some of which have but recently 
sprung into existence ; and likewise in the 
moral condition of a aumerous population 
around them, especially in the interior of the 
State, which is scattered abroad as sheep 
not having a shepherd. In the complete 
dilapidation of churches, once numerous 
and flourishing, I saw convincing evidence 
of the fact, that none but an evangelical and 
educated ministry can be a competent in- 
strumentality to give permanent influence 
to the institutions of religion. It was grati- 
fying also to find that this conviction is ra- 
pidly gaining ground among all the better 
portions of the community. Other evangeli- 
cal denominations in Rhode Island, particu- 
larly the Calvinist Baptists, are laying much 
greater stress than formerly on the itnpor- 
tance of a thorough education for their min- 
isters. A much larger supply of educated 
ministers would even now be well received, 
could they be obtained, especially from 
their own native born sons; and could they 
be sustained for a time by the aid of the 
Home Missionary Society. Such a supply, 
before many years, must be had; and, in 
view of this fact, I believe it is already felt 
by many, that the interests of religion in 
that State, will especially demand that the 
various instrumentalities of the Education 
Society should be actively promoted there. 
If the churches in Rhode Island would see 
the desolations around them effectually re- 
deemed, let them, turn their attention at 
once to the pious young men in the midst 
of them, who may be induced, and if neces- 
sary assisted to obtain an education for the 
ministry. And let such not be sent into 
the field until they have become duly 
qualitied,—thoroughly furnished unto every 
good work—workmen that need not to be 
ashamed. 

I will close this communication with an 
extract of a letter, which was addressed, by 
three ladies, to the Rhode Island conference 
of ministers and lay delegates, in behalf of 
the feeble church to which they belonged.* 

“* Brethren in Christ,—We fear that from 
the insufficient conference of last evening, 
you might not thoroughly understand our 
wants asachureh. We do feel the want 
of those blessed ordinances, which tend so 
materially to keep alive, sustain and increase 
our spiritual strength. As a church, we 
feel in a barren land. We would that there, 
might be at least a bright oasis on this de- 
sert. But we fear that it is not possible, at 
this time, to convert the barren sand into 
a garden, blooming and beautiful. 


* This church, at the time, which was a few 
months since, consisted of one deacon and sixteen 
ladies, tis located in a large manufacturing vil- 
lage, in the shire town of the county, amidst a popu- 
lation of about six thousand. 
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“Let us prefer our request. Will the 
Conference send us, once in two months, a 
minister? * * * Let the man be one 
of great prudence,—one, against whom no 
prejudice here is existing,—one of Chris- 
tian, social, gentle, winning manners,—one 
of clear argumentative powers,—solid,.pen- 
etrating, discerning mind,—good acquire- 
ments and education, and, of course, heart- 
felt piety. _ 

“Do not, brethren in Christ, think that 
We are too exorbitant in our demands. Do 
not look at our little means, our small num- 
ber, our depressed state, as reasons why 
you should wonder at our presumption. 
Look at us rather as a church who feel just 
on the verge of extinction; and who, with 
the acuteness of discernment, which is often 
attendant on the last stages of existence, 
feel every obstacle against resuscitation, 
and see every little prop which might sus- 
tain and finally revive us. 

**Let us have one man to visit us ;—a 
man with whom we may become acquainted 
—in whom we can repose perfect confi- 
dence—to whom we can speak freely—to 
whom we can relate all our religious feel- 
ings, our doubts and questions of a doctrinal 
or practical nature—one who will cheer, 
strengthen and help us, and one whom we 
can love and trust.” 


Report of Rev. Mr. Emerson. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


DeEar Srr,—At the date of my last re- 
port I had spent a few Sabbaths in Windsor 
county. I have since visited the remain- 
der of Windsor, the whole of Windham, and 
a part of Rutland counties. I have nothing 
very special to report concerning this field 
of operations. I have experienced a con- 
tinuance of that personal kindness for which 
Thope [ feel grateful, not only to those who 
have shown it, but to God who disposed 
them to it. 

Considering the unexampled scarcity of 
money, and the increased expense of living, 
I can make the general remark with safety, 
that the people have been liberal in their 
donations. And this is as it should be; for 
the farming part of the community are cer- 
tainly more able than any other class of it, 
to sustain the benevolent enterprises in the 
existing crisis. I mean, they are more able 
according to the amount of property in their 
possession, It is true, they feel the gene- 
ral distress, but it comes to them like a 
spent ball, which has passed through the 
vitals of the merchant, and now has hardly 
force enough to lodge itself in the flesh of 
the husbandman. It is the tornado that has 
laid in smoking ruins the most beautiful and 
solid structures of the city, and dies away 
upon the open fields of the country. Here 
and there an uprooted tree may show its 
remaining power; but the yellow grain— 
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the hope of the husbandman—though borne 
to the ground by its passing fury, again rises 
and waves, and invites the sickle. 

Our farmers have much indeed for which 
to thank God. In most parts of the land, 
the very ground has been burdened with 
their crops. Though in particular sections 
there may be scarcity in an individual arti- 
cle, it certainly does not show a grateful 
heart to forget the otherwise great abund- 
ance, and dwell ina repining tone upon this 
one instance of scarcity, and make that an 
excuse for withholding from the Lord’s 
treasury. 

All Christians will say that our benevo- 
lent societies must be sustained. If they 
are sustained, it must be done by greater 
sacrifices than the supporters of them have 
yet made. Who is bound to make this 
sacrifice? Doubtless, all. But surely the 
farmer, with his crops to feed his family, 
can, with the same sacrifice, give more than 
men who are involved in the general crash 
of commercial affairs. Their business is in 
derangement,—their present income noth- 
ing,—and the amount finally to be saved from 
the wreck very uncertain. Indeed, if the far- 
mer would sympathize with some who have 
formerly given liberally, he must imagine 
his crops all reduced to ashes by the devour- 
ing flame,—leaving nothing for the support 
of his family, and no profitable business in 
which he can engage. Men thus reduced 
can give nothing. And who shall come in, 
and by increased contributions stand in the 
place of such men? Will not-the farmer 
do it? as he compares his case with theirs, 
will he not be moved by gratitude to that 
God who has thus distinguished him in 
mercy ? 

Though this land for a succession cf years 
past has been doing, in benevolent opera- 
tions, vastly more than ever before, yet 
there is cause to fear we have not done as 
we ought to have done. God has been 
pouring down on us temporal prosperity in 
a continued shower. Though we have 
given something to his treasury, yet we 
have been growing rich with unexampled 
rapidity. It is to be feared, too, that we 
have been growing covetous—it is to be 
feared that God’s church has been growing 
covetous—(‘ covetousness is idolatry,” )— 
and it is to be feared that God has brought 
this state of things upon us to bring us to 
our senses, to bring us to pause and con- 
sider. “The curse causeless shall not 
come.” Then let every one consider, 
whether, though something has been given, 
too much has not been kept back. Whether 
the tithes, a part of them, have not been 
withheld. If they have, need we go far- 
ther than the book of Malachi to find out 
the cause of the curse? (Mal. iii. 8—10.) 
“ Will a manrob God? Yet ye have robbed 
me. But ye-say, Wherein have we robbed 
thee? In fithes and offerings. Ye are 
cursed with a curse: because ye have robbed 
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me, even this whole nation.”” But God does 
not leave us hopeless. ‘ Bring ye all the 
tithes into the storehouse, that there may 
be meatin mine house. And prove me now 
herewith, saith the Lord of hosts, if I will 
not open the windows of heaven, and pour 
you out a blessing, that there shall not be 
room enough to receive it.” God has given 
wings to a portion of our riches, and they 
have flown away. Yet he has left much, 
as a witness of mercy, with us. Let us then 
take hold of his promises, and prove him, by 
bringing in the tithes of what remains. 
Though there has been much fear—much 
distrust of God’s providential care, yet God 
has not “sent a famine of bread nor a thirst 
for water,” but there is now reason to fear 
that we may bring upon ourselves a famine 
of the word of life. The religious prosperity 
of this and other lands depends, under God, 
very much on the prosperity of our great 
benevolent societies. And the present in- 
creasing embarrassment of almost all of 
them, gives cause of alarm. I will state 
particulars in, regard to only one. The 
-American Education Society, last May, was 
$4,600 in debt; then it had hardly begun 
to feel the pressure of the times. In the 
three. months following, this increased 
$4,000—and now there is another draft of 
$3,000 to be made on it, and the treasury 
has not the means of meeting it. How long 
is it warrantable for the Society to go on, 
witha debt thus accumulating? When is it 
to be paid, and by whom? If ever, by those 
very persons who are now refusing to give 
enough to meet our current expenses. Let 
us hastily glance at the effect of the Ameri- 
can Education Society ceasing its opera- 
tions; the effect on other societies. By 
means of this and other similar societies, 
one-half of all the young men now in a 
course of education for the ministry are 
assisted. Withdraw this proportion of the 
supply for fifty years, and whence would 
come the funds of the other benevolent so- 
cieties? On what portion of community 
are these societies now dependent? On 
that which is supplied with a regularly 
preached gospel. And for one-half of 
that supply we depend on charitable educa- 
tion. Thenif it be true that all the societies 
are dependent for funds on those who have 
preachers of the gospel, and that one-half 
of these are supplied by our system of cha- 
ritable education, does it not follow that all 
the benevolent societies are dependent upon 
the continuance of this system for one-half 
of their future support? Does not, then, 
the American Education Society lie at the 
foundation of all benevolent effort? And 
as you love the cause of general benevo- 
lence, as you love the cause of Jesus Christ, 
will you not liberally give for its support ? 
I admire the charitable man’s epitaph, 
“What I retained I have lost; what I gave 
away remains with me.” What a sentiment 
for a man to speak from the grave, and how 
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true! To see in eternity that souls have 
been saved through our instrumentality, in 
whatever way, must give a joy that will 
remain. There to meet and greet the indi- 
viduals—to look on them clothed in the 
white robes of Christ’s righteousness, 
treading the golden streets, and shouting 
the high praises of God and the Lamb,— 
will not this give a joy that will RemAIN ? 
‘Make to yourselves friends of the mam- 
mon of unrighteousness, that when ye fail, 
they may receive you into everlasting habi- 
tations.” 


PECUNIARY WANTS AND PROS- 
PECTS OF THE AMERICAN ED- 
UCATION SOCIETY. 


Pray ye the Lord of the harvest, that 
he will send forth laborers into his 
harvest, was the direction of Christ to 
his disciples. Eighteen hundred years 
have elapsed since this injunction was 
given, and yet three-fourths of the 
world are now unsupplied with la- 
borers for this work. During this pe- 
riod, little comparatively has been done 
to provide a supply. But the spirit of 
prayer is the spirit of action. With 
the commencement of the present 
century, the Holy Ghost from on high 
was poured out, and a spirit of suppli- 
cation followed, revivals of religion 
succeeded, and, as a natural conse- 
quence, greater efforts have been made 
to promote the kingdom of Christ. 
While the last command of her risen 
Lord has pressed with awful respon- 
sibility on the church, Go ye into all 
the world, and preach the gospel to 
every creature, she has at last awaked, 
and now begins to pray and act in 
view of this momentous duty. As the 
first and not the least part of this work, 
she prays the Lord of the harvest to 
send forth laborers into his harvest ; 
and especially that he would convert 
and prepare by a proper education, a 
great company who shall publish the 
gospel. For the last twenty years, the 
churches of this land have been moved 
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more than ever, to engage in this great 
work, As foremost and most effi- 
cient in this benevolent enterprise, the 
American Education Society has aided 
in a course of preparation for the min- 
istry, 2,922 young men, a large pro- 
portion of whom have already become 
the messengers of salvation. It has 
now under its patronage about 1,200 
beneficiaries, whom it is most solemnly 
bound to sustain by its prayers and 
contributions. Hitherto the Society 
has been able through the kind provi- 
dence of God, to redeem the pledge to 
aid all young men of good promise 
and indigent circumstances who should 
apply for assistance. Though at times 
it has been in great want of pecuniary 
resources, yet the Lord has graciously 
appeared for relief. In the most em- 
barrassing seasons, it has furnished its 
usual appropriations. Never, with one 
exception, (in 1829,) was the Society 
so much oppressed with debt, and 
borne down with fearful anticipa- 
tions for the future, as at the present 
moment. But then the Society’s ex- 
tremity was the Lord’s opportunity 
to show his merciful interposition. 
The debt was ultimately liquidated, 
the Society relieved, and confidence in 
its permanent ability to sustain its pro- 
posed operations, was strengthened. 
God has greatly smiled upon the Insti- 
tution ever since; and at no time have 
its Directors and friends had more oc- 
casion to bless him than now. Never 
did it have so many beneficiaries under 
its patronage, never did it raise so 
large an amount of funds from the 
great mass of the community as during 
the last year, and never probably did 


the character of the Society in all its 


operations, movements and_ bearings 
stand so high with those who are and 
have been its real friends, as at this 
moment. But the present year has 
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been one of great commercial embar- 
rassment. The pecuniary concerns of 
the country generally have become 
deranged. There have been sad re- 
verses of fortune. Some whose hearts 
and hands were open to sustain with 
great liberality the Christian enter- 
prises, have now no pecuniary ability 
to do it. This state.of things has had 
a very unpropitious bearing on all our 
benevolent institutions. The American 
Education Society in conjunction with 
others feels the natural effects of it in 
its present wants and embarrassments. 
At the close of its year in May last, 
the Society was more than $4,000 in 
debt. A draft of $4,000, (which never 
occurred in one quarter before,) was 
made on the Parent Institution for the 
quarter ending July, to sustain the 
operations of the Society in the Middle, 
Southern and Western States. This 
sum was needed to meet appropriations 
in addition to what was raised within 
their limits. This draft was met, 
though it increased the debt of the 
Society by that amount. To meet the 
appropriations of the present quarter, 
the Directors have been compelled to 
hire $3,000 more than usual, hereby 
increasing the debt of the Society 
to $11,000. In addition to this, some 
of the Branches of the Society are in 
debt for money hired on private se- 
curity. Such is our present condition, 
and such are our wants. The time 
for the next quarterly appropriations 
will soon arrive, when there will be a 
demand on the treasury for $16,000, or 
$17,000. Where and when shall these 
funds be obtained? While we know 
that the earth is the Lord’s and the 
fullness thereof, we know also, that he 
has ordained that his people shall be 
the almoners of his bounty. ‘To them 
is entrusted the stewardship of dis- 
pensing the charities necessary to the 
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advancement of his cause. To you, 
then, beloved in Christ, we appeal in 
this day of our necessity. We have 
no occasion to reproach you for de- 
linquency of duty in years gone by, 
for our wants have hitherto been sup- 
plied; and we now only present our 
case to you as it really is, not dis- 
trusting your willingness to afford re- 
lief. We appeal to you in the name 
of Him who purchased you with his 
blood, and to whom in the solemn sea- 
son of your dedication, you consecrated 
your time, your talents, your posses- 
sions, your influence, your all. The 
Society is yours. Under God you estab- 
lished it, and have sustained it ; and 
the honor of what it has accomplished 
is yours. The Directors are but your 
servants in this cause for Jesus’ sake. 
As such they feel bound to make known 
to you its true condition. To you also 
they feel compelled to state their con- 
viction that there can be no retreat— 
no suspension in this great and good 
cause. Should there be, disastrous 
would be the issue. Evils would arise 
in various ways. 

1. The beneficiaries would become 
disheartened. 

Deprived of the means on which 
they had depended for support, they 
would be discouraged, and their 
ardor in their pursuits be damped. 
They would be troubled in respect 
to their present state and know not 
on what to depend for the future. 
Hitherto, they have had great confi- 
dence in the Society, and their minds 
have been at rest. But let the appro- 
priations for the beneficiaries be sus- 
pended, and actual distress would be 
created ; for most of them anticipate 
their receipts, and have no other means 
to meet their present engagements. A 
reduction in the sum usually granted, 
would have nearly the same effect; 
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for this now is only about one half 
of what is needed to defray their cur- 
rent expenses. The other half is de- 
rived from teaching school, manual 
labor, and occasional charities from 
friends. In this way, by rigid econ- 
omy, they are just able to continue 
their studies, always straitened in their 
circumstances. 

2. Many beneficiaries would return 
to their former employments. 

Being disheartened, they would relin- 
quish the fond hope they had entertain- 
ed of preaching the gospel, and would 
reluctantly engage in secular pursuits. 
Some, perhaps, possessed of more 
courage and of more facilities for ob- 
taining assistance by their own efforts, 
or having more friends to afford them 
relief than others, might persevere in 
their preparation for the ministry. 
Others, equally good and promising, 
for want of these, would despair of 
their object, and at once abandon their 
studies and. return to the counting- 
room, the mechanic shop or agricul- 
tural employments. 

3. Academies, Colleges and Theo- 
logical Seminaries would be injuriously 
affected. In a hundred and sixty of 
these are beneficiaries of this Society. 
From them would be immediately 
driven the greater part of twelve hun- 
dred young men—men, too, who in a 
great degree, are the salt of these in- 
stitutions. Suppose, for instance, that 
the seventy-three beneficiaries at Am- 
herst college should be compelled to 
leave, not only that number of students, 
but also a great amount of salutary 
moral and religious influence would 
be withdrawn from the institution. 
Remove the twenty-five beneficiaries 
from the theological seminary at 
Bangor, and but a moiety of her stu- 
dents would remain. ‘The same nearly 
may be said of the Western Reserve 
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college. How injuriously would these 
institutions be affected by such an 
event ! 

4. The faith of the community in 
the ability of the Society would be 
impaired. 

The belief has been prevalent that 
the Society under any circumstances 
would be able to sustain all young 
men of suitable qualifications who 
should apply for aid. The churches, 
confident of this, have urged promising 
young men to prepare for the ministry, 
and multitudes of such have been in- 
duced to apply for assistance, who 
otherwise would not have done it. A 
solemn pledge has been given, with 
dependence on the churches, and es- 
pecially on the great Head of the 
church, that no suitable candidate for 
the ministry shall be prevented from 
entering it for want of pecuniary aid, 
by which to prosecute his studies. 
This principle of the Society has ever 
been regarded as precious, and cannot 
be abandoned without greatly injuring 
its credit. 

5. Multitudes would be deterred from 
commencing a course of education for 
the ministry. 

There being a general distrust of the 
ability of the Society, no young man 
would repose full confidence in it any 
longer, and consequently, few of this 
description would be willing to depend 
on such a precarious support. Every 
individual suspension of assistance 
would be the means of preventing 
many from engaging in the work of 
preparing to preach the gospel. _ 

6. Kindred societies would be greatly 
injured. 

There is such a connection and sym- 
pathy in the benevolent institutions, 
that where one suffers, all suffer with 
it. This Society being a fundamental 
one, and, as it were, the central wheel 
or main-spring of the others, let its 
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operations be stopped or retarded, and 
they all will feel vitally the unhappy 
effects; especially missionary institu- 
tions. Dry up the fountain and. the 
streams will cease to flow. 

Such, certainly to a great extent, 
would be the disastrous consequences 
of suspending appropriations to bene- 
ficiaries, though the number of grants 
suspended should be few, and the time 
of suspending them short. There 
would be a tremendous reaction on 
all the Christian enterprises of the day. 


With such views on this subject, 
the Directors of the Society could not 
withhold assistance to those under their 
patronage, nor refuse it, to new appli- 
cants;—they could not do it, while 
they lifted up their eyes and looked 
on the whitened fields ready to be 
gathered, and prayed the Lord of the 
harvest that he would send forth labor- 
ers into his harvest;—they could not 
do it while such a destitution of pas- 
tors and such a demand for mission- 
aries abroad and at home, existed. 
They could not say to these beloved 
young men, now the hope of the church, 
whom they had encouraged to go for- 
ward in their studies by repeated as- 
surances of pecuniary assistance, We 
must dismiss you from our patronage. 
You must give up your hope of bear- 
ing the messages of salvation to perish- 
ing sinners, and return to your former 
occupations. Were they to do it, they 
feared they should sin against God, 
against Christ, and against those for 
whom Christ died. Have they done 
right? Have they acted as you would 
have had them act ? ‘ 

The solicitude of the Directors arises 
not so much on account of their present 
pecuniary liabilities, as on account of 
general results and future prospects. 
They would not subtract a single dollar 
from the funds of kindred societies, 
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all which are of paramount importance 


in their several spheres of action; but 


only solicit that portion of charities to 


which this has claims as being a fun- 
damental institution. The present is 
a suitable time to test the disposition 
to make sacrifices for God and his 
cause. If retrenchments are neces- 
sary, let them not commence with 
charities to religious societies, especial- 
ly those to the Education Society. If 
patronage is to be withheld from its 
beneficiaries, we ask from how many ? 
and from whom? ‘These are impor- 
tant and delicate questions. Who is 
prepared to answer them, and to per- 
form this work of curtailment and ex- 
cision? If it must be performed, let 
it be done by other hands than those 
which have been instrumental in fos- 
tering these young disciples of Jesus, 
and candidates for his holy ministry. 
With a world’s harvest waving for the 
sickle, and societies organized to send 
forth laborers, all in view, who could 
perform such a work? With aching 
hearts, and eyes lifted to heaven, in 
the name of the King of Zion, we ask, 
beloved in the Lord, What shall be 
done? We throw the responsibility 
on you, appealing to your sympathies, 
your patriotism, your piety, your love 
of souls. What response will you give 
to this appeal? May we not hope that 
the friends and patrons of this Society 
will, in this season of distress, afford 
prompt relief? 

To those who may be disposed to 
render assistance, the following meth- 
ods are suggested: Let persons make 
donations, as the Lord hath prospered 
them; let those, who can do it, make 
themselves honorary members of the 
Parent Society, or of some Branch or 
Auxiliary Society—ministers have fre- 
quently been made members by ladies 
and gentlemen of their parishes; let 
the Treasurers of all Education Socie- 
ties make as large collections as possi- 
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ble, and remit them immediately ; let 


ministers present this subject to their 
people in the way they may deem 
most expedient, and take subscriptions 
or collections; and let all who have a 
heart to pray, remember the American 
Education Society at the throne of 
grace, that their prayers and alms may 
ascend as an acceptable memorial be- 
fore God. It is highly important, that 
all the money which may be collected, 
should be transmitted to the Parent 
Society, or to some Branch Society, 
before the first aay of January, as 
about that time, appropriations are to 
be made for the quarter. Let those 
who contribute to this object, give with 
a willing mind, and the blessing of 
him that was ready to perish, will 
come upon them. 

In the name and by order of the 
Executive Committee, 


WILLIAM. COGSWELL, 
SECRETARY. 
Education Rooms, Boston, Oct. 26, 1837. 
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Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
July 12, to the Quarterly Meeting, October 
11, 1837. 

INCOME FROM FUNDS 

AMOUNT REFUNDED 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES, 


Surro.ik County. 


823 75 
1,931, 60 


(Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 


Boston, Miss Lucy P. Shattuck, Bowdoin St. ch. 
A Friend 


1 50 
20 00—21 56 


BrerxsHIreE County. 


(John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Received from the Treasurer, by the hands of Rev. 


Hi. N. Brinsmade 176 00 


Essex County Soutn. 


[David Chonte, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Danvers, So. Par. additional collection, by Rev. 
Mr. Park 

Gloucester, (Sandy Bay,) by Rev. Wakefield 
Gale 


Marblehead, Aux. Fem, Ed.Soc. by Mrs, Hen- 


rietta Dana, Pres. 30 00—118 79 


Essex County NortnH. 


(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Newburyport, Mrs. Mary Plummer 
Rowley, Rev. Mr. Holbrook’s Soc, ba. of sub, 


15 00 
1 00 
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The following by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent. 


Amesbury and Salisbury, Rev. Mr. > 
Keeler’s Parish y 41 37 oe 
Union church 6 93—48 30 y 

East Bradford, collection 25 42 é 

Haverhill, do. 67 17 4 

New Rowley, do. 35 56 

Rovley, do. - 29 00 

West Amesbury, in part 16 67 


West Bradford, coll. 40 of which to constitute 


Rev. Nathan Munroe an H. M. 53 59—291 71 


FRankLIn County. 
[{S. Maxwell, Jr. Esq. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Ashfield, in part 36 29 
Buckland, collection 12 55 
Conway, Ed. Soc. by Mr. Wm. Avery, Treas. 60 00 
Deerfield (Sowth,) 2d Parish, collection 21 00 
Ladies’ Asso. 15 50—36 50 
Greenfield, 1st. Cong. Ch. ll 65 
2d, Do. 47 11—58 76 
Hawley, \st. Parish 10 08 
Heath, Collection 7 84 
Sunderland, do. 14 35 
Ladies’ Ed. Soc. 27 10, Gents. do. 
31.00, of which $40 to const. Rev. 
Solomon B. IngrahamanH. M. 58 19—72 45 
Shelburne, Ed. Soc. by Mr. 8. Fellowes 20 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 14 11—34 61 
Interest from former Treasurer 2 10—331 18 
Hampsuire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, T'r.] 
Cummington, Miss Clarissa Briggs 10 00 
Norihampton, Fem, Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Willis- 
ton, Tr. in part for Spencer 
Scholarship 45 93 
Whateley, Coll. by Mr, Justus White 12 62 
A Friend 30 00—98 55 
Hamepen County. 
[Mr. Samuel] Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 
West Springfield, 1st. Parish 50 00 
Chickopee Factory Ch. and Sec, 11 00—61 60 


Mippxiesex County. 


Cambridge, Fem. Ben. Soc. by Miss Susan Munroe, 
through Dea. James Melledge 2 04 
Cambridgeport, by Rev. Ansel Nash, Agent 54 SL 
Medford, » Female Friend 64 00 
Woburn, Ward No. 2, balance of subscriptions, 
by Mr, Earl Wyman, Collector 


Reuicrous Cuar. Soc. or MippLEsEx 
NortuH anp VIcIniTy. 


[Dea. Jonathan S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Fitchburg, Lad. Ed. Soc. ty Miss Wood 22 00 
Young Men’s Ed. Soc. by Mr. B. 
Snow, Jr. Tr. 39 50—61 50 


SoutH ConreRENCE oF CHURCHES, 
MippiEesex County. 


[Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 


Framingham, Hollis Ch. and Soc., of which 
17 55 is from an individual, in part to 
constitute Rey. Corbin Kidder an 
H. M. 98 57 

Saxonville Parish, bal. of $40 for 
Rev. Mr. Kidderas H. M. 22 45 
Holliston, Lad. and Gent. Asso., by 
Mr. Charles Marsh, Tr., of which 
$40 is to const. Rev. John Storrs 
an H, M. 70 68 
A string of Beads, sold for 5 25 
Young Lad. Ch. Soc., by Miss Eliz- 
abeth Haven, Tr. 4 41 
Sherburne, Soc. of Rev. Mr. Smith, by Pe 


Mr. Aaron Coolidge 00 
Wayland, bal. of sub. 10 00—245 36—432 46 


Norrouxk County. 
[Rev. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Brookline, a Friend, avails of a charity box 8 60 
Dedham, 1st. Ch. and Soc., by Rey. A. Nash, 
Agent 69 10 
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| Rozbury, Eliot Ch. and Soc., by Mr. John 


Heath, Tr. of Ch. 75 82, also 6 copies Bib- 


lical Analysis 75 82—153 52 


Oup Cotony. 


[Col. Alexander Seabury, New Bedford, Tr.] 
Edgartown, a Lady 5 00 
Middleboro’, \st. Soc. in part 11 27 
Nantucket, North Cong. Ch., by Rev. W. J. Breed 83 00—99 27 


PLyMoutH County. 


[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


North Bridgewater, Rev. Mr. Couch’s 
Society 
A Lady, by Mr. J. Edson 

Plymouth, E. Parish, Lad. Ed. Soe., by 
Mrs. Mary G. Shaw, ‘Tr. through 


18 00 
3 00—21 00 


Mr. W.S. Bartlett 17 00—38 00 
TAUNTON AND VICINITY. 
[Mr. Charles Godfrey, Taunton, Tr.] 
Attleboro’, Coll. of which $40 is to const. Rev. 
Jonathan Crane an H. M. 54 00 
Berkley, Coll. 19 35 
Fall River, Rev. O. Fowler’s Parish 135 69 
Norton, to const. Rev. Cyrus W. Allen an 
H. M. 40 08 
North Middleboro’, Contrib. 11 66 
Raynham, Coll. 39 96 
Rehoboth, do. 14 82 
Seekonk, «do. 25 71 
Taunton, Rev. Mr. Maltby’s Soc. in part 58 75 
West Taunton, towards contributing Rey. Alvan 
Cobu an H. M. 24 75—424 77 
[By Rev. A. Nash, Agent.] 
Worcester County Soura. 
[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.) 
Auburn, (late Ward.) Cong. Ch, and Soc., of ; 
which $40 is to const. Rev. Miner G. Pratt 
an H. M., by Rev. A. Nash, Agent 43 02 


Grafton, Sab. School in Rey. Mr. Wilde’s 
Society 

Northboro’, Evan. Cong. Svc., by Rev. Daniel 
Hopkins Emerson 


6 30 
25 00—74 32 


Worcester County NorrtH. 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubbardston, Tr.] 


Royalston, Rev. Mr. Perkins’s Soc. 18 16 
Ruove Isuanp (StaTE.) 
r. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, Tr.] 
Coventry, ( Washington Village,) Individ. 975 
North Scituate, Cong. Ch. contrib. 5 52 
Pawtucket, do. do, 13 00 
Providence, High st. cong. 30 50 
Richmond st. cong. 23 00 
Individ. in the Beneficent Soc. 25 00—73 50 
South Kingston, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00-116 77 
$5,211 35 
(By Rev. Samuel H. Riddel, Agent.}. 
MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 
Boothbay, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 29 00 
Deer Isle, do. to const. Rev. Jonathan Adams a 
_. L.M. of Me, Br. 25 00 
Gardiner, Rev. S. Sweetser } 5 00 
Saco, Benev. Soc. in Ist. Ch. and Soe., by Lauriston fone 


Ward, Esq., Tr. 
Proceeds of 3 Rings contr. at ann. meet. 42 


Contr. at ann. meet. of Lincoln Co, Aux. 30 26 
$128 12 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 

[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Athi: Hon. John Vose 2 00 
Hancock, Fem. Ed. Soc., by Mrs. Mitchell, Tr. 9 00 
Haverhill, do. by Mrs. Mary P. Webster, Tr. 16 11 


Peterboro’, Lad. Ed. Soc., by Mrs. Mary Ann Law, Sec, f "A 
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Merrimack County. 


(Dea. James Moulton, Concord, Tr.] 


Dunbarton, Church and Society ‘ 
Henniker, Hon. Joshua Darling $5, Miss 
M. Darling $5 10 00 
Horace Childs and R. I. Childs, to con- 
stitute them Li, M, of the Co. Soc. 30 00 
Abel Conner $5, Solomon Childs 50cts. 5 50 
Fem. Ed. Soc. 18 67, Page BAIN 5 - 


Esq. $5 
Dea. Oliver Pillsbury’ $5, Rev. J. 
Scales $5 
Hopkinton, Mrs. Mary L. Cavis 
Northfield, Doct. Enos Hoyt 
Salisbury, Rev. Mr. Foster \ 
Warner, Rev. J. Williams $1, Dea. Ben- 
nett $L 
C. F. Kimball 
Church and Cong. to_ const. Rev. 
Amos Blanchard a L. M. of the 
Co. Soc. 
From a Friend 
Contrib. at ann. meet. of Co. Soc. 
Miss Hannah Weene, by Rev. Mr. Cooke 
Contrib, at the ann. meet. of thé Branch, at 
Claremont, and 2 gold rings 


6 94 4 


10 00—79 17 
10 00 
4 00 
1 00 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Brattleboro’, West, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 15 80 

Do. East, do. do. 47 48 
Bridgewater, South 60 
Barnard 1 00 
Bristol 1 50 
Bethel, Cong. Ch. and Soc. ° 12 50 
Chester, do do. to const, their former pastor, 

Rev. Uzziah C. Burnap, now pastor of 2d. Cong. 

Ch. in Lowell, an H. M, 40 00 
Dummerston, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 10 66 
Dover, Individuals . 2 50 
East Townsend, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 13 99 
Fairfax, Silas Swift 200 
Grafton, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part to const, their 

astor, Rev. Moses B. Bradford, an H. M. 36 19 
Aalifar, Individuals 1 36 
Ludlow, do. 8 96 
Marlboro’, do. 7 25 
Norwich, \st. Ch. and Cong. of which. $10 is balance 

to const, their pastor, Rev. Samuel Goddard, an 

. M. 15 00 
North Hartford, Fem. Ed. Soc. 77 
Orwell, Cong. Ch. and Soe. in part to const. their 

pastor, Rev. Henry Mortis, an H. M., $10 of 

which from the Young Lad. Ed. Soc. 29 29 
Putney, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 24 U0 
Perkinsville, do. 13 35 
Plymouth, Individuals 6 25 
Quechee do. 7 32 
Rockingham, old town, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 374 
Reading, an Individual 50 
Royalton, Cong. Ch. and Soe. of which $11 from Young 

Lad. Circle of Indastry 8 58 
Randolph Centre, Cong. Ch. and Soc. towards const? 

their pastor, Rev. Elderkin J. Boardman, an H. M. 9 50 
Springhe d, Cong. Ch, and Soc, 60 00 
Sharon, do. do. 31 75 
Westminster, East do. 17 92 
Westminster, West do. 39 44 
Wilmington, Individuals 4 50 
Wardsboro’, Cong. Ch, and Soc. 16 15 
West Townsend, Hon. Charles Phelps $5, 

N. Cheeney $3 8 00 

Col. A, Stoddard 1 00—9 00 
Windham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 17 12 
Weathersfield, do. do. of which $40 is to 

const. their pastor, Rey. James Converse, 

an H. M, 53 75 
Woodstock 87 
West Hartford 3 06 
White River, Individuals 10 388 
Waterford, an Individual 100 
West Randolph, Fem, Kd. Soc. 1 85 
Windsor, Cong. Ch, and Soc, of which $100, hy Hon, 

Thomas Emerson, to const. Mr. Rufus /merson, 

of Windsor, an H. M. 122 35 
Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent of the Amer. Ed, Soc. 10 00 

$746 65 
[By Rev. J. Emerson, Agent.] 
. CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Collinsville, Contrib. in Cong. Ch. and Soc. by Rev. 

Mr. Riddel, Agent 18 00 
Derby, Lad. Sew. Cire. by A. Townsend, Tr. 23 00 
Hartford, Collection, by Rev. Mr. Riddel, Agent 73 00° 

Sixth paym’t of Evarts Scho, in part, by H. Hudson 25 00 
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Middletown, contrib. in South Cong. Ch. and Soc. by 
Rey. Mr. Riddel, Agent rs 7, 
Norwich City, Lad. Aux. Ed, Soc. by Mrs. Abby 


W. Hubbard, Tr. thro’ Rev. W. Cogswell 53 50 
Southington, contrib. in Cong. Ch, and Soc. by do. 54 00 
Saybrook, Coll. in Sth. Soc. by Rey. Mr. Hotchkiss 17 58 
Vernon, a donation from H, Z 2 00 


Waterbury, Lad. Sew. Soc. to const. the Rev. Henry N. 
Day an H, M. by Esther Brown, ‘Tr. 


4000 
9319 08 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
[Joseph Otis, Esq. N. Y. Tr.] 


Utica Agency, (omitted in last account) _ 887 14 
Murray St. Ch. J. R. Hurd 10, Joun Hannah 2 12 00 
A.S. Fraser 5, Leander Mead 25, Mrs. Rich- 

ards 10 46 00 
A Friend 1, Jacob Kershow 40 41 00—-93 00 
Mercer St. Ch. Norman White, Esq. 20, E. Ives 10 30 00 
Pearl St. Ch. by Rev. H. A. Rowland 10 00 
First Pres. Ch. Madison, N. J. from sundries by J. 8. 

Ames ; 86 25 
Village Pres. Ch. N. Y. Individuals 20 00 
Central Pres. Ch. Month. Con. coll. 29 61, Mrs. 

Saffin 2 31 61 
Catskill, N. Y. by Rev. Dr. Porter, Edgar B. Day 10, 

a Friend 5 ‘ 15 00 
Newark, 2d Ch. from sundries by D. Doranus, Tr. 

106 65, praying circle 5 111 65 
Do. Ist. Ch. from sundries by A. Woodruff 153 24 
Do 3d. Ch. do. do. — in part 82 43 

Brooklyn, 1st. Pres. Ch. J. Ruthven, Esq. 25 00 
Bloomfeld Academy, sales of, in part 2,850 00 
Bleecker St. Ch. Fem. Asso. by Mrs. Charles De 

Forrest 170 00 
Madison, N. J, Pres, Ch. by N. E. Peirson 20 00 
Troy, N. Y. by W.H. Larned, 8. K. How 10, Z. 

Hayner 2 12.00 
Mrs. Morgan 2 00—14 00 
Donations from estate of Isaac Brewster, de- 

ceased, by A. Fisher 200 00 
A Friend in Canada, by J. Talbott 25, from a 

friend 1 50 26 50 
To const. Rev. Biephen Taylor, of Union Th. 

Sem. an H. M. 40 00 
Collected by Rev, B. Labaree 6 12, a Lady in 

Georgia 5 11 12 
From Fem. Ed. Soc, of Westhampton, by Mrs. 

Foster, Tr. 5 00 
Pres. Ch. Hanover, N. J. 9 80, from a Friend 

by Rev. 8. Eaton 5 14 80—297 42 

$4,346 74 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
[J. 8. Seymour, Esq. Auourn, Tr.] 


Auburn, J. 8.8. 20 00 

Benton 7 00 

Bloomfield, East, Josiah Porter 150 00 
Do. West, Coll. in Cong, Ch. 12 50, Presb. 

Ch. 22 00 34 50 
Canandaigua, Cong. Ch. 283 66 
Castleton, 4 12 
Elmira, Rev. J. Frost 5 00 
Geneva, Rev. H. Dwight $500, coll. in Presb. Ch. by 

Rey. E. Phelps $59, sundry subscriptions 166 80 725 80 
Genoa, by Rev. Seth Smith 39 22 
Lyons 20 85 
Napoli, Fem, Ed. Sec. by Rev. T. Stillman 1114 
Nunda, 8. Swain 5 00 
Palmyra 27 25 
Pennfield 270 
Pittsford 17 80 
Penn Yan, Coll. in Pres. Ch. 24 79, W. M. O. 12 00 36 79 
Rochester, Coll, Brick Ch. 59 00, Bethel Ch. 40 00 99 00 
Seneca Falls 26 20 
Trumansburgh 35 00 
Waterloo 40 00 
Collection by Rev. M. P. Sawin, viz. Bristol 6 00, 

Livonia 5 62, Gorham and Hopewell 6 16, 

Prattsburgh 25 56, Rushville 40 62, Rich- 

mond 5 00, Vienna 22 25, Weedsport 5 60 116 81 

$1,707 84 


* 
Whole amount received $12,724 00. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
October, 1837. 


Asis, Mass. by Miss Rebecca Taylor, Tr. 4 shirts and 6 col- 

ars. 

Boston, Mass. Mrs. Christian Baker, 6 shirts valued at $6, 
and 6 pr. woollen socks, valued at 3 75. 

New Ipswich, N, H. Ladies’ Read. and Char, Soc. by Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson, Tr, 12 shirts, 6 quilts, 12 collars, 4 
bosoms, and 8 pr. socks, valued at 32 10. 

Windsor, Con. Fem. Ed. Soc. by Elizabeth Drake, Tr. a bun- 
dle valued at 30 00, 
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BIOGRAPHICAL NOTICE OF THE REV. SAMUEL GILE, D. D. 


Samvuet Gite was born in Plaistow, N. H., July 23, 1780. He was 
the son of Major Ezekiel Gile, an officer in the revolutionary army, and 
one of the most respectable inhabitants of the town in which he lived. 
Both his parents, it is believed, were pious, and died in Christian triumph. 
Their son, having finished his preparatory studies at Atkinson academy, 
entered Dartmouth college in 1800, and. sustained an unblemished 
character and a high standing as a scholar during his connection with 
that institution. After leaving college, he commenced the ‘study of 
divinity under the care of the Rev. Jonathan French of Andover, Ms.—a 
minister highly esteemed for his piety and for his success in training men 
for the ministry. The services of Mr. Gile, on being licensed to preach, 
were eagerly sought after. Few young men, at that period, were more 
acceptable. His commanding presence, his rich style, his powerful voice, 
and, especially, his extraordinary devotional powers, rendered him always 
an engaging and acceptable preacher. ‘On the resignation of the Rev. 
Joseph McKeen, D: D., Mr. Gile was invited to occupy his place as 
pastor of the Congregational church in Milton, Ms. He was ordained 
Feb. 18, 1807. 

Soon after his settlement in Milton, Mr. Gile was married to Miss 
Mary Henley White, daughter of the late Isaac White, Esq. of Salem, 
Ms. He lost a number of children in infancy. For several years, his 
family consisted of his wife, an only son and an only daughter. The 
son—a young man of an excellent spirit, an example of meekness and 
Christian resignation—descended to the grave in 1827. The daughter, 
long an invalid, and the widow, still live to mourn the loss of one of the 
best of fathers and husbands. His various domestic afflictions, Dr. Gile 
bore with quietness and exemplary patience. His parochial trials, too, he 
endured in the same spirit. He was dismissed from the first parish in 
Milton, by an ez parte council, Jan. 6, 1834. The authority-of' this 
council he never acknowledged, and did not regard himself bound by its 
result. He never considered that he unreasonably refused a mutual 
council, and such an unreasonable refusal is necessary, according to the. 
decisions of the Massachusetts Judiciary, to make the result of an ex: 
parte council valid. His trials in the course of this ecclesiastical contro- 
versy, were very painful; yet he continued to exhibit towards those who 
differed from him in religious opinions, the same kind, yielding and 
forgiving spirit. The church unanimously adhered to him. 
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Dr. Gile never manifested any fondness for public life. He however 
performed a number of important public duties, and he held several 
important offices in the religious community. He was called to. preach 
before the Foreign Mission Society of Boston and Vicinity, the Norfolk 
Education Society, the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, the Convention of Congregational 
Ministers in Massachusetts, etc. In the education of indigent and pious 
young men for the Christian ministry, he took the deepest interest. At 
the time of his death, he was Secretary of the Norfolk Auxiliary Edu- 
cation Society, and a member of the Board of Directors of the American 
Education Society. A few months before his decease, he received the 
honorary degree of doctor in divinity, from the university of Vermont. 

Dr. Gile’s religious opinions were well known. He was cordially 
attached to the system of faith held by the fathers of New England. 
He was remote, on the one hand, from a lax system of theology, and on 
the other, from ultra orthodoxy. In the belief of the evangelical doc- 
trines, he lived, and in the belief of them, he died. Though firm in his 
religious sentiments, he was liberal towards those who differed from him. 
Nothing was further from his bosom, than a spirit of denunciation and 
censoriousness. He was no polemic nor controversialist. His preaching 

was rather experimental and practical, than doctrinal. 

He was much distinguished for his extraordinary gifts in prayer. His 
devotional exercises were marked by a sublimity, a richness, a freedom 
and a power, which elevated the souls of his fellow-worshippers above this 
world, to sweet and holy communion with God. Dr. Gile was a very 
affectionate pastor. In the chamber of sickness and beside the bed of 
death, he was kind, soothing and prompt. In the temporal as well as 
spiritual concerns of his flock, he took the most lively interest. They ever 
found him a prudent counsellor, a timely peacemaker and a confiding 
friend. 

Tn the domestic circle, his character shone in the fairest colors. Public 
life had few attractions for him, and at home, in the bosom of his family, 
he found the sweetest pleasures, Benevolence was a marked feature, or 
rather one of the foundations of his character. He felt tenderly for the 
poor, and contributed largely for their relief. His heart overflowed with 
the most unaffected compassion for all in distress, and had his means been 
as large as his benevolent desires, no case of suffering would have gone 
unrelieved, 

Prudence was another trait in his character. Persons intimate with 
him for many years, rarely or never heard an unguarded expression fall 
from his lips. His prudence might seem at some times, perhaps, to have 
degenerated into excessive caution. 

Dr. Gile was remarkably distinguished for uniformity and consistency 
of character. He was endued by nature with a disposition peculiarly 
amiable, and the grace of God, when added to it, rendered his temper 
and conduct singularly uniform and delightfully consistent. He was 
always the same. ‘The same benignant smile played on his countenance, 
in the family and in the social circle, and was sometimes seen lingering 
there, chastened by religious awe, in the house of God. Consistency, 
that rare virtue, was one of his most striking characteristics. ‘There was 
a perfection, a completeness, a beautiful symmetry in his character, which 
made him one of the most estimable of men. 'This would not however 
be manifest, on a cursory observation. By his intimate friends, it was 
strikingly and most delightfully seen. 
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Under the trials, numerous and severe as they were, which he was 
called to experience, he was patient. He possessed great Christian 
meekness, and an uniform disposition to forgive injuries. By these 
dispensations in the providence of God, and by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit, which he earnestly desired and constantly sought after, he was 
rapidly ripened for the rest which remaineth for the people of God. 

Dr. Gile died at Milton, on Sabbath, Oct. 16, 1836, at the age of 
fifty-six. The circumstances of his decease, were unusually affecting. 
In the publié service of the morning, he was present in his usual health 
and strength, and officiated in the exercises, offering the first prayer and 
reading a portion of the Scriptures. The sermon was preached by the 
Rev. S. A. Bumstead. During the exercises, Dr. Gile seemed much 
engaged and devotional; often was he seen to wipe the falling tear from 
his eye. When the exercises were closed, he returned home. Scarcely, 
however, was he seated at the dinner table, when he was stricken by the 
hand of death, and in less than an hour, ceased to breathe, and at the 
very time the people were assembling for the afternoon worship. 

On Tuesday, Oct. 18, his remains were committed to the earth, amidst 
the tears of his affectionate and bereaved flock. On this occasion, the 
Rev. Dr. Codman of Dorchester, who had been his neighbor and intimate 
friend for more than thirty years, preached a highly appropriate and 
interesting sermon, which has since been published. ‘'T'o this sermon, we 
are indebted for most of the facts contained in the preceding brief sketch, 
as well as for the terms by which they are communicated. 


THE DIFFICULTIES OF THE MINISTRY. 
[By the Rev. Calvin Hitchcock, of Randolph, Ms.] 


Waar minister, of ordinary faith and feeling, can reflect on the fact that 
one sermon may prove a savor of life to one hearer, and a savor of death to 
another, without exclaiming, “Lord, what wilt thou have me to do?”—* Who is 
sufficient for these things?” Moral truth cannot be presented to the mind, 
without calling forth moral affections of some kind; and every hearer whose 
attention is gained to a sermon, is, during its delivery, filling up rapidly that 
account which will bring him joy or wo forever. For many reasons, the diffi- 
culties of the ministry should be distinctly disclosed and felt. 

1. It is difficult for a minister to feel as he ought. On account of the con- 
stant recurrence of the same round of sacred performances, he is peculiarly 
exposed to formality. Indeed, this is one of the principal dangers, both of the 
ministry and of the church, in every age. The minister needs to feel the emo- 
tions of a strong faith. It will not do for him to believe the Bible only, as most 
men do. He must feel the thoughts of God in every line and word. His soul 
must dwell amidst such discoveries of the glorious attributes of God, of the evil 
of sin, of the loveliness of a pure spirit, and of the joys of saints, and of the 
sorrows of sinners, now and hereafter, as will call forth his strongest emotions. 
When under the influence of this strong faith, the word of God will be an 
exhaustless storehouse of texts and sermons. But let his faith fail, let him 
realize only what is common among ordinary Christians, and his study becomes 
a prison—preaching, a burden; he cannot find a text; he knows not what to 
preach ; his hopes of usefulness flag; his courage sinks; his comforts die; his 
discourses become lifeless; his prayers formal; and if his people do not com- 
plain, it is because they are too dead to distinguish between what is spiritual 
and what is carnal. And. “ who is sufficient for these things ove 
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2. It is difficult for a minister to preach as he ought. It is not difficult for a 
man, with a small genius and smailer learning, to preface a few popular ser- 
mons with beautiful figures and rhetorical flourishes. He may even understand 
a few subjects without much patience of study or depth of thinking. On these 
he may be tempted to dwell, merely because it is easier to discuss them than 
others. And he is in some danger of thinking that what he understands best, 
is of chief importance. Buta conscientious minister will be desirous to declare 
the whole counsel of God. He must keep back nothing that will be profitable. 
Of course no labor must be spared to understand it. He must preach long as 
well as laboriously. Objections against the truth of the Scriptures, or against 
their plain declarations of doctrine, of duty, or of motives, he must meet and 
sweep away, for he is “set for the defence of the gospel;” whether they arise 
from false philosophy, or perverted truths and facts. In this way he must take 
from the hands of sinful men the weapons by which they resist their Maker, 
and reject their own mercies. T'o accomplish all this, requires the most wake- 
ful, vigorous intellect, the most devoted assiduity and indefatigable industry; a 
research that never flags, and a sagacity that is not easily circumvented. - And 
“who is sufficient for these things ?” 

8. It is difficult for a minister to live as he ought. His example may easily 
destroy the effect of all his preaching. He must be able to say, “Ye are 
witnesses, and God also, how holily and justly and unblamably we behaved 
ourselves among you,” “even as a nurse cherisheth her children.” That 
minister might nearly as well be in his grave, as to be preaching, of whom it 
can be said in truth, that he is covetous, or proud, or selfish, or passionate; not 
to mention greater faults. How often is it said of one minister, he is a good 
man, but he is rather reserved and melancholy; of another, he has fine abili- 
ties, but he is vain and aspiring; of another, he is very learned, and preaches 
well, but he is rash and hasty in his spirit, and extravagant in speech; of anoth- 
er, he is an able man, but a party man in his spirit; of another, he has great 
excellencies, but is worldly; but time would fail me to carry out fully this 
description. ‘These are the “dead flies which cause the ointment of the apoth- 
ecary,” however deliciously perfumed, “to give forth an unsavory smell.” Any 
little fault may nearly ruin a minister’s usefulness and prospects. And “who 
is sufficient for these things?” 

4, Itis difficult for a minister to please every man “for his good to edifica- 
tion.” This must be his single motive for even desiring to please men, that 
he may instruct and save them. To this it is indispensable that they should be 
pleased. If he offends them, he may almost as well stop the avenues to their 
hearts. ‘They will not receive the truth at his mouth. But in a congregation 
of several hundred, how many varieties of taste, of education, of judgment, of 
opinion, of feeling. Yet they must all be pleased with the minister. It not 
unfrequently happens, that, in the course of a day, or a week, he will meet with 
a dozen of his friends. They all mean well. One will express a wish that he 
would dwell more upon the doctrines; preach oftener upon the fall and total 
depravity of man, his need of regeneration by the Holy Spirit, the sovereignty 
of divine grace in his salvation, the doctrine of election, of the saint’s perse- 
verance, and the future and endless punishment of the wicked. And this man 
must be pleased. 

Another desires that he would preach more practically. This man is dis- 
tressed at the state of morals, and wishes to hear more upon that subject. He 
sees no other way to save the country, but for the pulpit to speak out; the 
grand “defence and ornament of virtue’s cause.” And this man must be 
pleased. 

The next suggests the importance of preaching more argumentatively ; of 
proving his doctrine more fully, and pouring on the unbelieving mind such a 
flood of demonstration as will carry all before it. And this man must be 
pleased, 

Another kindly inquires if he cannot preach more upon the invitations and 
promises, and try to melt the hard hearts of his hearers, by an exhibition of the 
Jove of Christ. And he must be pleased. 
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The next wishes he would spend more time at home in his study, and have 
more compassion on the people that hear him, than to come before them with 
crude productions and half-written sermons. 

Another that he would visit more. This man is distressed that the people 
are suffering for want of more pastoral labor, and are complaining that they are 
neglected. Better preach “without notes,” or preach “old sermons,” than fail 
in the article of visiting the flock. 

The next man he sees is desirous that he would visit the schools oftener, and 
try to raise the standard of education, and train up an intelligent generation. 

Another says that he wishes he would set up a new meeting on some day or 
evening of the week, and use special means to revive religion, which is de- 
clining under those which are only ordinary. 

And the next is quite distressed respecting the minister’s health. He is doing 
too much, and will shorten his days and his ministry, unless he will take more 
time for recreation and exercise. Now these friends must all be pleased, every 
one, “for his good to edification.” Light as we may make of this matter, still, 
all experience shows, that a minister who fails to please his people, will fail to 
profit them. And “who is sufficient for these things ? ” 

These are but a few of the difficulties of the ministry. It is difficult for a 
minister to be as independent as he ought; and that minister’s usefulness is in 
a great measure gone, who has one man in his church or parish of whom he is 
afraid. It is equally difficult to be as meek as he ought. The writer was once 
acquainted with a minister who stopped preachtng, because he was, for once, 
caught in a foolish passion. And it is difficult to be as plain and faithful as he 
ought. Better fail any where than in bold integrity, however painful. But on 
these points my limits do not allow me to dwell. 

In view of the difficulties of the ministry, there seems to me but one course 
to be pursued; and that is, for ministers, and all who think of entering the 
sacred office, to make up their minds to -endure these difficulties, like good 
soldiers. I would particularly address myself to two classes of my fellow-men. 

1. To young men of professed piety. You are, perhaps, considering the 
question, whether you shall pursue some lawful and lucrative calling, or spend 
several years in the closest study and in prayer to become ministers of Jesus 
Christ. It is no more your duty to decide on the work of the ministry without 
surveying its difficulties, than it is for a man to begin to build a house without 
counting the cost. But you are in some danger of a wrong decision by survey- 
ing these difficulties, as well as from blinding your eyes to them. Great as are 
these difficulties, they are neither intolerable, nor insuperable. Beware lest 
when the inquiry arises, “ Who is sufficient for these things?” flesh and blood 
do not answer, JVot £. Had these difficulties not been sufferable, and endured by 
others who have entered the ministry, under which the church has been 
awakened to wrestling, agonizing prayer and effort for sinners, what had been 
now the condition of your own souls? .While therefore you are warned not to 
think of the ministry as a source of ease, honor and wealth, take due care that 
a regard to self does not hold you back from the work. If your own mind is 
made up firmly to endure these difficulties, why cannot you endure them as well 
as others? Do you say that there is a certain something in your constitution 
which disqualifies you for this service? This may be so. But is it incurable ? 
How much have you done, and how much are you willing to do, to effect the 
cure ? 

2. There is a large and increasing class of men among us, who have been 
educated for the ministry, but have declined the pastoral office. Some have 
become editors, some agents, some secretaries, some bookmakers, some teach- 
ers, some literary gentlemen. And is there not a tendency, in the minds of 
men educated for the sacred office, to seek some situation aside from that of a 
pastor? It is readily admitted that there are other stations of great usefulness, 
besides that of a pastor; but is it right for any man to flee from the pastoral 
office, on account of its difficulties? Is the Christian profession without diffi- 
culties? And do they justify any one in fleeing from it? Should these lines 
meet the eye of a man educated for the ministry, who is wishing, in his heart, 
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for some other employment besides that of a pastor, I would say to him, Brother, 
what is the matter? Do you say, my feelings are not suitable for the office of 
a pastor? What then have you done to cure this evil? Is it incurable? Has 
the grace of God ceased to be sufficient for you? Do you say you cannot 
prepare for the pulpit as you ought, week after week, for halfa century? Have 
you tried, formed and sustained habits of deep and painful study, and endured 
hardness at your desk day and night? Do you say there is a “dead fly” in 
your example? What can you do to remove it? Have you made up your 
mind firmly to endure the excision of the “right hand?” Do you say there is 
some great deficiency in you in regard to the holy art of pleasing your “neigh- 
bor for his good to edification?” Have you aimed in all your efforts at that 
deficiency? Have you done a hundredth part to cure the evil, which any 
worldly man would do to seek for a selfish popularity? But you will say, 
perhaps, I have a weak voice and a stammering tongue. I cannot speak well. 
There is an intolerable dullness in my manner of delivery. Have you tried to 
cure this evil? Have you taken half the pains that Demosthenes or Cicero 
did, to become a‘graceful and an energetic speaker? ‘The most that we can 
do by a preparatory course for the ministry, is to lay a foundation for future 
improvement; to learn how to make it. How sad it is that any should start out 
from a theological seminary, thinking themselves models of the art of preach- 
ing, that they have come to the Pillars of Hercules already ; and because they are 
not at once most acceptable, sink down where they are, and give over in 
despair. But do you say, I’cannot obtain a livelihood in the pastoral office, I 
shall live in poverty and die in beggary, unless I become an editor, or a pro- 
fessor, or an author? Have you never thought how much better it will be to 
meet a little flock in heaven, saved by your faithful endeavors as their pastor, 
than ‘to die a rich man, and stand alone in glory? Who can estimate the value 
of that pastor’s life, who prevents the rising up, among his people, of a new 
heresy, which, like a scab of leprosy, might spread over the family of churches 
around him? Do you say the pastoral office is not a post of honor in the land ? 
that in selecting a man for any service of distinction, or for any post of impor- 
tance, the election usually falls on some one who is nct a pastor? Let it be so. 
How small a consideration is the honor that cometh from man. Be intreated to 
use your best endeavors to banish that dreadful reproach which has come up in 
the land, that there are many men educated for the ministry, who hate to preach, 
who are reluctant and backward when invited, and who retreat from the diffi- 
culties and responsibilities of the highest and noblest office which God has 
assigned to man. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF GOOD HABITS OF READING, IN 
PIOUS YOUNG MEN PREPARING FOR THE MINISTRY, UNDER 
THE PATRONAGE OF EDUCATION SOCIETIES. 


[By the Rev, Charles B. Hadduck, Professor of Rhetoric in Dartmouth College.] 


Mucu of the student’s time even at the academy and still more in college, 
is at his own disposal—to be devoted to miscellaneous reading, and to society 
with his fellow-students or others, or to be consumed in revery and sloth. On 
the disposition he makes of this portion of academical life, his personal habits 
and ultimate character depend almost as much, as upon the course of study 
prescribed by the usages of our institutions. Not unfrequently indeed, a 
direction is given to his thoughts and associations, and a complexion fixed upon 
his mind by the influence of these leiswre hours, which mark them as the very 
busiest of his life, and most fraught with good or evil. In these hours, tastes 
are often formed and passions nourished, associations with books and with 
other minds established, which leave an indelible impress upon his own. 
Indeed, the very freedom with which the mind acts, when thus released from 
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restraint and submitted to its own direction, renders its action peculiarly 
characteristic. 

Most of their leisure time is doubtless employed, by industrious and well- 
principled young men, in reading. Of such ‘time, the persons under the care 
of Education Societies may be supposed to have more than the usual amount. 
They are, as a body, somewhat older than their fellow-students; they come, 
of course, from families of small means, and go to study later in life, than the 
sons of the rich. Their minds are consequently more mature; their physical 
constitutions more fully developed. They are, on these accounts, capable of 
greater exertion, of more intense and continued application. They may, also, 
be presumed to be more sensible than others of the value of their opportunities 
and advantages, more economical of time, more prudent of health, more 
constant to their purpose. To a man of the average age of the beneficiaries 
of such societies, with good health and good habits of study, six hours are 
sufficient for the daily tasks of his class. In a course of six or seven years, 
therefore, it is obvious that, making due allowance for exercise and sleep, for 
society and amusement, opportunity must be found for a great amount of 
intellectual labor and useful acquisition, beyond the ordinary course of aca- 
demical study. In such a period, one of the beneficiaries, beginning right and 
husbanding his advantages, would be able to acquaint himself with much of 
the best portions of English literature, and to lay the foundation, at least, of 
intelligence and taste in the arts, which adorn the civilization of our times and 
commemorate the genius of antiquity. 

It seems to be taken for granted by the conductors of our literary institutions, 
that the student will be able, in addition to his recitations, to read as much as 
will be useful to him ; and whether wisely or not, they have, with one consent, 
left him in this important part of education, almost entirely to himself. 

Now, whatever reasons there may be for superintending the reading of any 
class of young men, they apply, with peculiar force, to the beneficiaries of such 
societies. For the most part, they are not accustomed to read. Their early 
life has been one of labor. Neither their own families nor their associates 
have generally been readers. Books have not been constantly soliciting their 
eye in the library or the parlor. To conversation upon books, their ears have 
not been used. When the change took place in their religious character, or 
the thought of an education first entered their minds, they went at once upon 
the studies preparatory to college. At this period, of course, their habits of 
reading are all to be formed. In this respect, they are under great disad- 
vantages in comparison with their more favored associates in study. Many of 
these have already run over ancient and English history, have read the British 
essayists, the more popular poets and fictitious writers, and this under the eye 
of intelligent parents or older brothers and sisters; they have, consequently, 
a familiarity with good style, a fund of ideas and general notions of books, 
which give them a great superiority in discourse and composition, and will be 
of material use to them in their future reading. 

Nor does this class of young men deserve peculiar attention, for the sake of 
their own improvement merely. Their natural influence in the institutions to 
which they belong, is of the highest consequence. Their age and respect- 
ability of character, connected with good sense and taste in the direction of 
their literary pursuits, and with whatever is scholarlike in their academical 
habits, cannot but have the most salutary effect on the general tone of literary 
character and the spirit of literary enterprise at our seminaries of learning. 
One leading mind, well directed and well principled, prompt, sound, determined, 
full of generous enthusiasm, is worth more to a class, than can-be. easily 
conceived. None but those who watch the mutual action of minds in literary 
institutions, can appreciate such an influence. 

The remarks, therefore, which we are about to make on the subject already 
suggested, though applicable to others, are deemed of especial importance in 
reference to the beneficiaries of Education Societies. These remarks are 
thought to be the less unsuitable to the gentlemen who are connected with 
these Societies, as they have a constant intercourse with the subjects of our 
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charity, from the very beginning of their course, and are most likely, of all 
classes of the community, to be listened to with respect by them. To his 
instructor and his minister, and next after them, to the intelligent and leading 
members of the churches, the pious young man naturally looks for advice. And 
the counsel they give is essentially connected with the development of his char- 
acter, and his usefulness through life. 

Our views upon this subject will be best expressed in the form of distinct 
principles, to be adopted by the student for the regulation of his miscellaneous 
reading. ‘ 

The first of these principles, which we shall mention, is that such reading 
should never be a primary object in education. 

The course of academical study has not been accidentally adopted, and should 
not be hastily abandoned. It is no good sign to be skeptical in respect to the 
judgment of eminent men and successive ages. True greatness respects that 
which is great; it inclines rather to credulity than distrust. No mind of solid 
excellence is known to regret its early discipline in the exact sciences and the 
principles of language. On the contrary, many such minds are found reviewing 
their youthful studies with more than youthful ardor, stealing an hour from the 
daily labors of professional or public life, to retrace the manly reasonings of 
Euclid, and analyze again the felicitous expression of Horace. 

Young men, however, do not reflect on the connection between exactness 
and extent of knowledge. They are not aware of the microscopic power of 
thought. They do not consider that minuteness of attention is really, in some 
respects, equivalent to extent of view; that the world may be studied in the 
turf under our foot. And they are apt to be impatient of severe application to 
elementary principles. They do not at once perceive their bearing or impor- 
tance. Of natural science, of history, of poetry, the immediate practical rela- 
tions are more obvious. Their principal mistake, after all, however, consists 
not so much in the preference of wrong studies, as in their conception of study 
itself. ‘They think of patient intellectual effort in connection with abstract 
science and musty philology alone. Laborious and painful investigation, 
minute accuracy of distinction, severe reasoning, have, in their view, nothing to: 
do with rhetoric and criticism, or with history and fiction. These appear to 
them to be amusements only. And this, in fact, is, in a majority of instances, 
the secret of the taste, as it is called, for these popular branches of literature. 
No pains should be spared to correct such ideas in young men, and to assure 
them that substantially the same mental traits, the same acuteness, the same 
closeness of reasoning, the same patience of attention, the same continuity of 
laborious thought, which are required for the processes of mathematical demon- 
stration and philological analysis, are necessary, also, in the proper study of 
history, oratory and poetry. Indeed, the moment we go beneath the very 
surface of these departments of study, the questions which arise are often so 
profound and so delicate, they involve so many circumstances and so many ill- 
defined principles, that a really good judge of eloquence or poetry, or a sound 
reasoner in'matters of history, is a rarer character than the profound mathemati- 
cian. Let not young men, then, be encouraged to hope that the superficial 
attainments which serve to grace a college theme, or sparkle in so called 
literary conversation, will answer the demands of real life. In the trials of 
strength, to which an arduous profession will call him, other resources are 
required. Learning may instruct, taste may adorn, fancy may amuse; but 
when great questions are to be discussed, when important subjects are to be 
weighed, when minds originally strong and perfectly trained are to be encoun- 
tered in the transaction.of public business, or the conflicts of opinion, then 
higher powers must be put in requisition, and mightier energies awakened. 
For these manly duties, manly exercises alone can fit us. 

That the principle just laid down may not be misapplied, we remark, in the 
second place, that the student should be encouraged to read—to read much. 

The prescribed course of study may be primary, without being exclusive. 
Whilst the power of thought is developing, the mind requires something to 
think of; it should be supplied with abundant materials. The facts and prin- 
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ciples connected with the subjects upon which it is disciplined, are, of course, 
frequently of the highest utility and interest; but they are confined to a few 
classes of subjects, and those, for the most part, considered only in particular 
points of view. The field of study should be widened—the facts of history and 
the creations of genius, the phenomena of nature and society, and the thoughts 
of eminent men in different departments of literature, are necessary to the full 
expansion and liberal culture of the mind. There is not much danger of 
overburdening it, so long as it is kept nerved for strong exertion. Like the 
body, it will digest almost any thing, and any quantity too, so long as it is in 
vigorous action. Wrong ideas are sometimes entertained of its creative power ; 
the true maxim in relation to it, is “ex nihilo nihil.” Its fine tissues of thought 
are, indeed, spun out, like the spider’s web, from its own bowels; but the spider 
can only spin the same thread over again, without a new supply of material; 
and the mind, if not constantly furnished with matter for new forms of thoughts, 
does but repeat itself. The effect, in mental exertion, is not always equal to 
the apparent cause. The man is sometimes excited to a degree that is 
absolutely painful; the nerves are strung to intensity ; the sweat stands in big 
drops on the brow; and nothing is produced. A mill-stone will go without 
any thing in the hopper, and grow the hotter, and smoke the more for that very 
reason. 

In a course of academical study, there are two consequences of neglecting 
to read, which are particularly injurious. One of these is, that the mind 
acquires a habit of thinking only in leading-strings; of following where it is 
directed; a servile habit. It learns to think too much in one train; and acquires 
but little confidence in itself. The other danger 1s that of a sluggish, dreamy 
mode of thinking. As in regard to money, men generally spend all they get ; 
so in regard to time, they rarely find'too, much for their purposes. What an 
hour would suffice for, if but an hour could be had, is spread out over a day, 
because we have a day to spread it over. The industrious student, who con- 
fines himself to a task, for which six hours only are necessary, easily occupies 
ten in it, and not only loses four hours, but contracts a habit of slow, heavy, 
sleepy thought, a habit of poring over a subject with asinine patience, from 
eve to morn, from morn to dewy eve... Such minds never flash and fuse as they 
pass along. They have not the character adapted to our times. The world 
does not wait for them. 

Encourage young men, therefore, to fill up their time, to crowd life full of . 
interesting subjects, that shall make an hour to look precious, and the loss of a 
day to be felt as a calamity. Say to them, Read—read almost any thing; but 
read. Any thing, not absolutely corrupt, is better than reverie—better than 
entire stagnation of mind. Utter cessation of ideas, indeed, never takes place. 
When books do not supply materials to youthful thought, they will be furnished 
from other and more degrading sources; when the divinity in man slumbers, 
the animal riots. The man that reads not, is necessarily vulgar. His thoughts 
and associations become gross. Intellectual, spiritual life is not spontaneous ; 
it is fine fruit of careful and patient culture on an ungenial soil. 

From these remarks it is not to be inferred that the choice of books is of small 
consequence, and I therefore remark, in the third place, that too much care can 
hardly be taken to confine the student, as much as possible, to original and well- 
principled authors. The nature of the case will not allow that this should be 
always done. Information must often be sought in writers whose philosophy 
we cannot approve, and whose talents we cannot respect. Errors must be 
examined, before they can be refuted; and faults must be seen, in order to be 
avoided, ; 

When room for election is left, original authors will in general be found most 
satisfactory in all respects. Even when making no pretensions to novelty, they 
are most worthy of confidence, and most salutary as models of thought and com- 
position. There is in them a compass of view, a depth and justness of reflection, 
a temperance and a strength of thought, not found in ordinary minds. A philo- 
sophy, a respect for general principles will be found to pervade them, which 
redeem a thousand minute blemishes. They not only teach us what to think, 
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but how to think. One is surprised to find how little the herd of common writers 
add to his knowledge, after he has well studied one sterling author on the same 
subject ; and still more surprised to find how little such an one appears to say, 
in comparison with what he helps us to see might be said—how much he suggests 
more than he expresses—how much he makes us think, without seeming to think 
or us. 

s As to moral principles, let a young man make no compromise ; let him have 
no charity here. Errors of the head, and acts of passion may be pardoned ; but 
the offence of a mind capable of instructing mankind, and actually employed in 
assailing or undermining the moral habits or institutions of society, should have 
no forgiveness. With authors of unchristian and immoral character it. is not 
good, it is not safe to hold communion. What though their sophistry be shallow, 
and their errors manifest, their influence is scarcely the less pernicious. The 
moral sensibilities are too delicate for the contact of pollution. It is the famil- 
iarity of the mind with false views and vulgar scenes, that chiefly taints and 
corrupts it. It is not so much deluded as degraded. The presence of false 
ideas and foul pictures of life, of necessity excludes better and nobler ones’; and 
the standard itself of purity falls as the heart grows worse. The unhappy 
subject of this moral degradation loses at once the sense of descent and his 
motives to return, and goes down with a constantly accelerated rapidity to the 
abyss of guilt. Young men should be well aware of the danger of habitual 
intercourse with authors of a mean ambition, or a gross imagination, or impure 
feelings. There is rarely any thing wholly just in argument, or faultless in 
taste, to be found in them as an atonement for their more unpardonable defects. 
The truly great men are apt to be good men. 

‘Again; the student should read with reference, if possible, to some definite 
end. 

His acquisitions are always most permanent and most useful when made in 
reference to. particular objects. He then sees the bearing of things; and his 
ideas are connected by some common principle. The mind must have been 
already trained and disciplined, which is able to lay up every valuable thought, 
as it occurs in miscellaneous reading, and to recal it in its true connections. 
The youthful reader cannot do it. ‘l'o read to most advantage he will do well 
to select particular passages of history, or particular subjects in literature or 
morals to be investigated, and to pursue them as far as he has opportunity. If 
he begin right, one author will suggest another, new interest will be created as 
he proceeds, new relations of the subject will present themselves, new principles 
will be developed, until, to his surprise, he finds a little library collected around 
him, and begins to feel an acquaintance with a whole class of authors, of whom 
before he had but indistinct, if any ideas. 

For example, he proposes to investigate a period of English history, the Re- 
bellion, perhaps. He begins with one of the general historians, with Hume, an 
apologist for prerogative in politics, and a jacobin in religion. From Hume 
he goes to Lingard, a monarchist and a Catholic, but a student; from Lingard 
to Clarendon, a partisan of the king and a churchman, but an honest man; from 
Clarendon to Neal, a puritan and a republican. In Burnet’s Own Time, Hutch- 
inson’s Memoirs, and the Lives of Charles, of Cromwell, of Usher, Baxter, 
Taylor, and Milton, he seeks a more minute account of personal incidents and 
private character ; and in the works of some of these great men, he studies the 
literary character and spirit of the time. Rapin and various historical collections 
furnish many of the original documents, and seem to carry him back to the very 
period of which he reads. Such a course is not, indeed, gone over in a day, 
but it is accomplished, by an industrious man, in no very long time. After the 
principal authors are carefully read, the rest are soon examined. Sucha course, 
once thoroughly pursued, will be found to have enriched the mind of the student 
with facts of great interest to the lover of civil and religious liberty ; facts that 
illustrate the constitution of England, and the origin of our own free institutions. 
It will have led him to some definite ideas of the nature of government, of the 
right and hazards of revolution, of the mutual action of civil and religious parties, 
and of the genius and the moral and social habits of the land of our fathers, in 
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one of the most active and instructive periods of her history. It will. prepare 
him to read, more profitably, the records of preceding reigns, and to understand 
the principles, on which the subsequent prosperity and glory of the country are 
founded. In this way history is not merely read, but studied. Not only is 
information acquired ; but, what is yet more useful, a habit of investigating, of 
comparing, of judging, is cultivated. The student learns to appreciate autho- 
rities ; to make allowances for the personal and party feelings of authors; to 
take into account the points of view from which different individuals look at the 
same things, and the objects for which they write. He learns where and how 
to find thiygs, for which he has occasion; to see what is, and what is not, mate- 
rial to a question ; to extricate himself from the embarrassment of minute diffi- 
culties, and to fasten on the great decisive features of a case. 

By such investigations a young man obtains the rare satisfaction of feeling, 
that, with all his ignorance and indistinctness of views, there are some things 
which he knows. It is above all price to a youthful mind to enjoy the conscious- 
ness of clear and exact intelligence. To be always, and on all subjects, ina 
fog, or under a cloud, seeing men only as trees walking, is inconsistent with 
mental independence, and a properself-confidence. Precision, as well as extent 
of knowledge, is characteristic of eminent men. Perhaps we may be permitted 
to suggest in this connection, that of all professions, that of a clergyman is the 
least favorable to the promotion of a style of close thinking and severe reason- 
ing. He is in too quiet possession of the field for the cultivation of caution in 
taking his positions; too secure from opposition to be very solicitous about the 
temper or the edge of his blade. And what.is still less favorable to the perfec- 
tion of his skill in argument, he rarely or never ascertains whether in particular 
efforts he succeeds or fails. The case at the bar or in the senate is brought to 
an immediate issue. ‘The audience of a preacher listen with attention, and go 
away, it may be, impressed with his reasoning, but wait, with one consent, for 
a more convenient season to make up their minds. To persons intended for the 
pulpit, therefore, nothing in education which tends to give exactness to their 
knowledge, or precision to their reasoning, can be useless or uninteresting. 

Essentially the same course may be adopted on philosophical or literary 
subjects, such as the theory of taste, or of moral sentiments, the authenticity of 
Homer, or of Ossian, the learning of Shakspeare, the origin of language,—any 
thing which affords scope for inquiry, and in the progress of inquiry leads to 
the weighing of testimony, the comparison of facts, and the analysis of literary 
productions,—any thing which furnishes occasion to consult the works of emi- 
nent writers, and to subject their contents to careful and continued study. 

Suppose the theory of taste to be chosen for examination. ‘The first work to 
which the student would naturally be directed, is the very beautiful and delight- 
ful essay by Mr. Alison, a remarkable specimen of the application of inductive 
reasoning to a subject, which had before been loosely and unsatisfactorily 
treated. The admirable dissertation, by Mr. Jeffreys, in the supplement to the 
British Encyclopedia, will be found to exhibit the same theory, unembarrassed 
by the multitude of examples and illustrations which fill Mr. Alison’s essay, and 
supported by a variety of additional considerations. Mr. Stewart’s three essays 
on beauty, sublimity, and taste, in his volume of Philosophical Essays, in some 
degree modify the theory adopted by Alison, and trace, in a manner peculiar 
to that writer, and in the finest style of verbal criticism, the origin and succes- 
sive applications of the terms taste, beauty, and sublimity. A review of these 
essays in the Edinburgh Review, deduces from the theory of association the 
proper doctrine of a standard of taste; and a review of Alison, in the Christian 
Observer, applies this theory, in a striking manner, to the subject of moral 
culture. In Dr. Brown’s Lectures, the theory is still further modified ; and in 
Mackenzie on Taste and Richard Payne Knight’s Analytical Inquiry into the 
principles of Taste, it is altogether denied, and ingeniously controverted. In 
Burke, Blair, and Addison, would be found the best specimens of the style in 
which the subject had been discussed, before Mr. Alison applied to it the sin- 
gular ingenuity and copiousness of illustration which distinguish his essay. 

By such an investigation, it is plain, the student would be carried through a 
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considerable range of authors, remarkable alike for clear reasoning and beau- 
tiful diction; a foundation would be Jaid for a system of philosophical criticism 5 
habits of self-observation and reflection formed; and a species of judgment 
cultivated very analagous to that required in practical life—judgment upon facts 
often indistinctly apprehended, and connected with principles more or less 
indefinite—judgment depending frequently on a great variety of considerations, 
and the utmost nicety of distinction ; and relating to subjects upon which words 
are used with little precision, and opinions pronounced with singular confidence 
and equal folly. ; 

Or suppose the point to be investigated is the authenticity of Ossian. In the 
prefaces to the different editions of this poem; in Laing’s History of Scotland, 
Blair’s Dissertation, the Report of the Committee of the Highland Society, Dr. 
Johnson’s Tour to the Hebrides, Montgomery’s Lectures on General Literature, 
and the articles which occur in the various periodicals, the student finds a mass 
of conflicting/evidence, which he is to weigh and balance ; principles of compo- 
sition which he must consider and follow out into their minute application to 
works of genius ; peculiarities of national manners and character, and of dif- 
ferent periods in the same country, which he must observe and compare. The 
work itself, too, whose claims to authenticity he undertakes to settle, must be 
read and re-read ; the genuine marks of antiquity and originality carefully noted, 
whether in the thought, the imagery, or the expression, in allusions to fact and 
philosophy, or in the spirit of the composition. 

Such a process, diligently pursued in reference to a single production, could 
hardly fail to instruct the student on a variety of subjects intimately connected 
with the cultivation of literary taste, and to cherish habits of inquiry and dis- 
crimination, of comparison and analysis, in the highest degree important to 
useful reading. The claim of Ossian to be considered an original Scottish 
poem of the fourth century, and not a splendid and successful imposture of the 
eighteenth, must be supported, or disproved, not merely by reference to his- 
torical documents and tradition, but by a careful comparison of the state of 
manners they describe with the wild and barbarous customs and habits of the 
age to which they are assigned; by a minute attention to the allusions they 
contain to civil events and religious institutions ; by observing the marks they 
bear of rudeness or refinement, of native original thought, or of imitation in 
the genius by which they were produced; by nicely distinguishing those delicate 
and impalpable traits of composition, which it is so difficult to define, and yet so 
necessary to perceive, in order to appreciate the higher beauties in every de- 
partment of art; and, finally, by considering the probability of such a work 
having been transmitted, unwritten, through fourteen centuries, and the motives 
which may have actuated the professed translator. Nor is it one of the least of 
the advantages of such an investigation, that it exhibits a striking instance of 
the greatest variety of literary judgment and of the strange contradictions of 
opinion among intelligent men, upon matters, with which they are equally con- 
versant—thus illustrating the importance of understanding the character and 
mental habits, the education and national or personal partialities of a critic, 
before we adopt his decisions. 

The only other point on which I would remark, has been already alluded to, 
and is introduced again, only because of its peculiar and pre-eminent importance. 
We refer to the habitual reading of a class of books, whose direct object is to 
nourish our moral sentiments, and diffuse a Christian spirit over all our mental 
character. Fortunately the language is full of such works; the only subject of 
concern is, that the novelties of the press, the mass of exciting periodical litera- 
ture, which invites attention every where, may withdraw too much attention 
from works less popular in their character, less stimulating in their style, and 
less constantly urged upon the notice of the student. But let him not fall into 
the snare here spread for him. Let him keep his heart with all diligence, 
knowing that out of it are the issues of life. Let some one of the great masters 
of moral and Christian wisdom, be ever on his table; and when he has first of 
all repaired, every day, to the fountains of devotion and divine benevolence in 
God’s own word, let him commune a little with some kindred spirit of the holy 
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dead, some Baxter or Flavel, or Howe or Cecil, or Thomas a Kempis, nor scorn 
to be instructed and edified in his ripened youth or age, by the monitors of his 
childhood, by Watts, or Mason, or Bunyan. Who of us does not know how 
naturally and easily the heart contracts again, the moment some expanding 
thought has been suffered to escape from it? Who does not feel how necessary 
it is to the life and purity of his spirit, that he never lose sight of the great 
practical objects of religious faith? Who is not sensible how dangerous it is 
to part, for a day even, from the goodly company of the prophets, from the fel- 
lowship of spiritual minds? Next to communion with God, let a constant 
intercourse with the standard books of Christian ethics, and experimental piety, 
be inculcated upon young men preparing for the ministry. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY. 


[Prepared at the direction of the Society, by the Rev. Naruanrex Bourton, Concord, N. H.] 


Tur New Hampshire Historical Society is of so recent an origin, that all the 
important facts relating to it, can be stated with much precision. For the sake 
of perspicuity these facts will be arranged under the following heads: 


J. THe orien. 
II. Tue opsecrts. 
II]. Tse resvcrts. 
IV. THE OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE SOCIETY. 


I. Tue ortern. Previous to the formation of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society, in 1823, Historical Societies had been instituted in Massachusetts, 
New York, Maine, and Rhode Island, which, no doubt, suggested the idea of 
instituting a society of similar name and objects in this State. Nor are we at 
a loss, as to the individuals who had a principal agency in devising and matur- 
ing the plan for such a society. As early as the year 1813, Joan Farmer, Esq. 
then of Amherst, N. H. was a contributor to the publications of the Massachu- 
setts Historical Society ; and in 1820, published, in a pamphlet form, “ An His- 
torical Sketch of Amherst, N. H.” In answer toa letter which Mr. Farmer 
wrote August 18, 1821, to Joan Kenny, Esq., then of Northwood, who had just 
published some valuable “ Memoranda, relating to the Churches and Clergy of 
New Hampshire,” Mr. Kelly says, “I gathered a considerable part of my 
information, relative to the clergy of Hillsborough county, from your communi- 
cations to the Massachusetts Historical Society; and I very much wish that 
that Society had as industrious and valuable a correspondent in each of our 
counties.” In the same letter, Mr. Kelly says, “I have once or twice consulted 
some of my friends upon the expediency of forming such a society in this State. 
The prevailing opinion seems to be that there are not sufficient suitable mate- 
rials among us to form it. I should be gratified in having your opinion upon 
this subject, as well upon the expediency of forming such a society, as on the 
probability of obtaining a sufficient number of members, who would be disposed 
and qualified to be active and useful.” ; . 

The steps which followed, until the New Hampshire Historical Society was 
instituted, are stated in the following communication from Jacos B. Moors, 
Esq., of Concord, now Librarian of the Society. 


“During the winter of 1821, and most of the year 1822, Joun Farmer, Esq. 
and myself employed our leisure hours in the preparation of a Gazetteer of 
New Hampshire, intended to embrace accurate descriptions of all the towns 
and places in the State, with notices of its geology, mineral localities, natural 
curiosities, and such other matters as would be useful, and could be compressed 
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within the limits of a small volume. We issued our prospectus of that work in 
January, 1822; but such was the difficulty encountered in procuring the neces- 
sary data, and the labor indispensable to reduce the accumulation into the proper 
compass, that the book was not published until the summer of 1823. Soon 
after we had become engaged in this undertaking, the idea of publishing a 
periodical, devoted principally to historical researches, presented itself to our 
minds. I was at that period associated with the present Gov. Hixt in the New 
Hampshire Patriot ; and though he discouraged our project, as likely to prove 
unprofitable, (as it did, in fact, to me,) still my own zeal, and my contidence in 
the indefatigable industry of Mr. Farmer was such, that I determined to proceed. 
Accordingly we got up the first number of ovr periodical, entitled, “ Collections, 
Topographical, Historical, and Biographical, relating principally to New Hamp- 
shire,” which was published on the fifteenth of April, 1822. In the preface to 
that number, were stated the purposes which we proposed to accomplish, and 
among others the following :— 


““¢ Another object is, to excite the attention of those versed in the unwritten 
history of our State to the formation of a society at the seat of government, 
embracing the general plan of the Historical Societies in Massachusetts and 
New York.’—Sce Preface to 1 F. & M. Collections, p. 4. 


“The first volume of our work comprised five numbers, making a volume of 
about 300 pages, ending with December of that year. The encouragement 
received was such as to induce me to continue the work a second and ulti- 
mately a third year, and to issue the numbers monthly. The project of getting 
up an Historical Society, was frequently talked over by Mr. Farmer and myself, 
and received with favor by those whom we addressed on the subject. 

“In January, 1823, I addressed the late estimable and lamented NarTHanien 
A. Haven, Jun., Esq., of Portsmouth, on the subject of the Collections, and also 
suggesting to him the expediency of forming a Historical Society. In his reply 
to my letter, dated the 14th of Fevruary, 1823, he says :— 


“¢T owe you an apology for not having sooner answered your letter. The 
truth is, | deferred writing, from day to day, that I might be able to offer you 
a stronger proof of my interest in your work, than merely empty praise. I have 
in my possession a good part of the private and confidential correspondence of 
Gov. Belcher with his friends in this State, from 1730 to 1742.* It was my 
intention to have made some selections from these letters and to have sent them 
to you. * * * IT wish also to communicate with you on the subject of forming an 
Historical Society, or some literary society, that shall embrace all the men of 
letters in the State, at least all who are disposed to make any exertion in the 
cause of literature. In the mean time you have my sincere thanks for the 
example you have set of literary enterprise.’ 


“Tn the February number of the Collections, issued on the first of the month, 
we had renewedly called the attention of the public to the same subject. 


“ ‘ As a favorable time for the formation of an Historical Society, in this 
State, we would suggest the approaching anniversary, the completion of two 
centuries since the settlement of the State. his period should be celebrated ; 
and we cannot but hope, that measures will be immediately taken to that 
effect.’,—2 I’. & M. Collections, p. 52. 


“On the evening of the 28th February, 1823, at a meeting of a literary society 
in Portsmouth, it was resolved to commemorate the first settlement of New 
Hampshire by a public celebration; and a committee of eighteen gentlemen 
from among the towns first settled in the State, were then selected to make the 
suitable arrangements.” 


_ The proceedings at this, and subsequent meetings, were soon communicated, 
in a circular, to members of the committee who were absent, of which the fol- 
lowing is a copy :— 


* This correspondence is now deposited among the Society’s Collections. 
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“ Portsmouth, N. H. . 
“To Joun Farmer, Esq. pire SP 
“ Sir,—On the evening of the 28th February, at a meeting of a Literary 
Society in this town, at which a number of gentlemen from other towns were 
present, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted ; 

“ Resolved, That a commemoration of the first settlement of our country is a 
duty which we owe to the memory of our ancestors. 

“ Resolved, That the anniversary which completes Two HUNDRED YEARS from 
the first settlement of New Hampshire, will be a period too remarkable to be 
passed without some public celebration. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of eighteen persons, from Portsmouth, and 
other towns in the State, be appointed to take such measures as may be neces- 
sary in order that a public celebration be made of the two hundredth anniversary 
of the settlement of New Hampshire; and that the committee appoint such 
time, and place, and manner of making the celebration as they may think best 
adapted to promote the object. 

“ Resolved, That the following gentlemen constitute the committee. 


Icuasop BartLert, 
ALEXANDER Lapp, 
Timotuy Upuam, 
Naraaniet A. Haven, Jr., 
Cuaries Cusaine, of Little Harbor. 
ANDREW PEIRCE, 

James BARTLETT, bor Dover. 
Cuarues W. Currer, 

Srersen Mitcuent, of Durham. 
Davip Barker, Jr., of Rochester. 
Joun Kexty, of Northwood. 
WiLiiaAM Smita, 

Ouriver W. B. Prasopy, > of Exeter. 
Perer CHADWICK, 

Samuet D. Bett, of Chester. 

Jacosp B. Moore, 

Joun Farmer, bor Concord. 
Ricuarp Barrrert, 


of Portsmouth. 


“ Resolved, That the committee have power to associate with themselves 
such persons, in other parts of the State, as they may think necessary or proper 
for the purpose of giving full effect to the design of their appointment. 

“ And afterwards, at a meeting of such members of the committee as could 
be assembled at Portsmouth, on the 3d March instant, it was— 

“ Voted, That a meeting of the committee be held at Emery’s Tavern, in 
Exeter, on Thursday, the 13th day of March instant, at 12 o’clock at noon; and 
that every member of the committee be requested to attend. 

“ By order of the committee. 
“Tcuasop Bartiett, Chairman.” 


In the foregoing circular nothing is said about the formation of a Historical 
Society ; but that such a design was in contemplation, will appear from the 
subjoined answer to it sent by Mr. Farmer to Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun. 


“ Concord, March 11, 1823. 

“ Dear Sir,—I am much pleased that our Eastern brethren are adopting 
measures for the celebration of the second centennial anniversary of the settle- 
ment of New Hampshire. I feel myself much honored in being appointed one 
of the committee for making arrangements, &c., and very much regret that the 
state of my health at this time prevents my meeting the respectable gentlemen 
named in the circular you directed to me. The subject of a celebration will, it 
is believed, meet the cordial approbation of many in this quarter, who, if they 
should not attend it, will approve of its objects, and some will be found, who 
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will cheerfully unite in the measures which may be taken towards the formation 
of an Historical Society. 

“ Enclosed is a copy of the Charter, Constitution, and Circular of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society, which, with those of the Historical Societies of Mas- 
sachusetts, New York, and Maine, might be consulted in drawing up suitable 
ones for‘a society of a similar kind in this State. We should, if practicable, 
combine the advantages of them all. 

“The antiquities of New Hampshire and most of the ancient records and 
memorials of the fathers of the State, are in your region, and it is possible from 
this and other circumstances, you may advance claims in having the library and 
cabinet among you. But it may be doubted whether such a measure may not 
circumscribe our operations and prevent donations which might be made were 
these more central, and also prevent us from securing the co-operation and 
services of men of suitable qualifications in the northern portion of the State. 

“In respect to the precise time of the proposed celebration, I have spent 
some hours in the examination of our old historians to ascertain the day when 
the first settlers arrived, but find nothing satisfactory. In the calendar pages, 
however, of Thomas’s Almanac, for 1801, I find ‘New Hampshire settled 
16 April, 1623, and the same appears in an Almanac without title page, and 
several of the first pages missing, for the year 1794. 

x * * * * * 


“JT am, Sir, with respect, your obedient servant, 
“Joun Farmer. 
“ Naruanret A. Haven, Jun., Esq.” 


The meeting of the committee was held in Exeter at the time proposed, all 
being present except Mr. Farmer, of Concord, and Mr. Bell, of Chester; Prof. 
Hosea Hildreth, then of Exeter academy, having been added. Hon. Icuasop 
BartLetr was chosen Chairman and Hosea Hinprera, Secretary ; when it 
was— 

“ Voted, That we form ourselves into a Historical Society.” 

Messrs. Hildreth, Kelly, Haven, Moore, and Cutter were appointed a com- 
mittee to prepare a constitution and report at a future meeting. They were 
also “authorized to invite ten persons to attend the next meeting of the Society 
as members thereof.” Accordingly the following gentlemen were invited: 


William Plumer, Jun., of Epping. Charles Burroughs, of Portsmouth. 
Levi Woodbury, of Portsmouth. Parker Noyes, of Salisbury. 
Nathaniel Adams, of Portsmouth. | Asa Freeman, of Dover. 


Nathan Parker, of Portsmouth. George Kent, of Concord. 
Israel W. Putnam, of Portsmouth. | 

An adjourned meeting of the Society was holden at Portsmouth on the 20th 
May. The day before that fixed upon for the celebration, twenty-one members 
being present; a constitution was then reported by Mr. Haven, of the com- 
mittee, appointed for the purpose, and accepted ; the necessary officers were 
chosen to serve until an act of incorporation could be obtained and a permanent 
constitution adopted. ‘I'he officers chosen at this meeting were— 


Ichabod Bartlett, President. 

William Plumer, Jr., Vice President. 
Hosea Hildreth, 

Jacob B. Moore, ¢ sunting Committee. 
Nathan Parker, 

John Farmer, Recording Secretary. 
John Kelly, Corresponding Secretary. 


Mr. Haven, member elect to the legislature for that year, was appointed to 
prefer a petition for incorporation, in behalf of the society. The act of incor- 
poration received the approbation of the governor, on the 13th of June, 1823. 
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The following is the act of incorporation. 


“Whereas the persons hereinafter named have associated for the laudable 
purpose of collecting and preserving such books and papers as may illustrate 
the early history of the State; and of acquiring and communicating a knowl- 
edge of the natural history, the botanical and mineralogical productions of the 
State; as well as for the general advancement of science and literature: and 
whereas the object of their association is of public utility, and deserves public 
encouragement: therefore, 

“Section 1. Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives in 
General Court convened, That Ichabod Bartlett, William Plumer, Jun., Bennet 
Tyler, Jeremiah Smith, Jeremiah Mason, Richard Bartlett, James Bartlett, 
Jacob B. Moore, Andrew Peirce, William Smith, Jun. and Nathaniel A. Haven, 
Jun., with their associates, and such other persons as shall from time to time be 
admitted members of said association, according to such by-laws as the members 
of said association may establish, be, and they hereby are, created a body politic 
and corporate, and shall forever hereafter continue a body politic and corporate, 
by the name’ of the New Humpshire Historical Society, and for the purposes 
aforesaid ; and with all the powers, privileges and liabilities incident to corpora- 
tions of this nature. 

“Src. 2. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation may receive 
and take by gift, grant, devise or otherwise, and hold, possess and enjoy, exclu- 
sive of the building or buildings which may be actually occupied and used for 
the safe-keeping of their books, papers and records, and of their cabinets of 
natural history and mineralogy, and exclusive of their books, papers and cabinets 
aforesaid, real and personal estate, the yearly value of which shall not exceed 
three thousand dollars; provided always, that the estate aforesaid be appro- 
priated for the purposes aforesaid. 

“Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That the said corporation shall have full 
power and authority to determine at what place their library and cabinets shall 
be established ; at what times and places their meetings shall be holden; and 
in what manner the members shall be notified of such meetings; to elect from 
among the members of said corporation, such officers, with such powers and 
duties, as they shall judge expedient; and also to ordain and enact any by-laws 
for the government of said corporation, provided the same be not repugnant to 
the constitution and laws of this State. 

“Sec. 4, And be it further enacted, That the said Ichabod Bartlett, William 
Smith, Jun. and Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun., or any two of them, shall have power 
to call the first meeting of said corporation, at such time and place, and may 
notify the members of said association in such manner as they may deem ex- 
pedient.” 


The same day the Society was incorporated, it met at the capitol in Concord, 
accepted their charter, adopted a constitution, and elected their first officers 
under its provisions. 


“ Constitution of the New Hampshire Historical Society. ‘ 


“1, The object of the New Hampshire Historical Society shall be to dis- 
cover, procure and preserve whatever may relate to the natural, civil, literary 
and ecclesiastical history of the United States in general, and of this State in 
particular. 

“2, The Society shall consist of resident and honorary members, the former 
to be persons residing in the State of New Hampshire; the latter, persons 
residing elsewhere. The number of resident members shall not exceed fifty ;* 
the number of honorary members shall not exceed the number of the resident. 

“3. The election of members shall be by ballot, at the annual meetings. No 
member shall hereafter be elected by less than six votes; and, in all cases, the 
votes of two-thirds of the members present, shall be necessary to a choice. 

“4, Each member (honorary members excepted, with whom it shall be 


* June 13, 1832, Voted, That the word jifty be erased, and the word seventy-five be inserted. 
VOL. x. 30 
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optional) shall pay, before the annual meeting next following his election, the 
sum of five dollars. The Society may assess taxes, at the annual mectings, on 
each resident member, not exceeding three dollars in one year. Any person 
neclecting to pay the aforesaid sum of five dollars, or any tax, for the term of 
two years, shall cease to be a member. : 

“5, The annual meeting of the Society shall be holden at Concord, on the 
second Wednesday in June.. Other meetings may be held at such times and 
places as the Society may from time to time direct. It shall be the duty of the 
President, and in his absence, of one of the Vice Presidents, upon the applica- 
tion of three members, to call a special meeting of the Society, of which notice 
shall be given in a newspaper printed in Concord, and another printed in Ports- 
mouth, at least fifteen days before the meeting. 

“6, The officers of the Society, to be elected at the annual meeting and by 
ballot, shall be—a President, two Vice Presidents, a Treasurer, a Recording 
Secretary, a Corresponding Secretary, and a Librarian, who shall hold their 
offices for the term of one year, and until others are elected in their places ; 
provided, that the first election of officers under this Constitution shall be made 
at such time and place as the Society may direct. 

“7, The Constitution may be amended at any annual meeting, as the Society 
shall deem proper, by the votes of two-thirds of the members present ; provided, 
notice of the proposed amendment shall be given in writing, and entered on the 
journal at the preceding annual meeting.” 


II. THe oBsEcTS OF THE society. These are indicated by its name, and ex- 
pressed in the first article of its Constitution, viz: “to discover, procure and 
preserve whatever may relate to the natural, civil, literary and ecclesiastical 
history of the United States in general, and of this State in particular.” These 
are more fully stated in the following list of “ Articles on which the Society 
wish for information.” 


“ Among the subjects to which the members of the New Hampshire Historical 
Society will direct their attention, and on which they request information, may 
be enumerated the following : 

“J, The circumstances attending the early settlements formed in New 
Hampshire ; the history of the settlement of each town; the number and con- 
dition of the first settlers; the names of the principal persons and their bio- 
graphy; the contests with the aboriginals, and all the important events which 
have occurred since the first settlement. 

“2, An account of ecclesiastical transactions ;—the time when the churches 
of different religious denominations were formed; the names of all the ministers 
who have had pastoral charges; the dates of their settlement and removal, 
whether by death or otherwise; the name of the college at which they were 
educated, the year, and their literary publications. 

“3, The time when schools and other seminaries of learning were instituted ; 
their funds and patrons ;—the different literary publications by residents of the 
several towns ; the time and place when and where printed ; the form and num- 
ber of pages. Under this article may be comprised all information relating to 
libraries and the publication of newspapers. 

“4, Information concerning the Indian tribes inhabiting different parts of the 
State ; their numberand condition when first visited by the whites ; their trades, 
disputes, wars, and treaties, either among themselves, or with the white people ; 
their character, customs and general history ;—the Indian names of mountains, 
rivers, lakes, and every Indian word which can be recovered. 

“5. Any remarkable laws, customs, or usages, either local or general at early 
periods of our colonial establishment; all ancient documents and manuscript 
letters illustrative of the habits of the early settlers. 

“6. Records of the state of the atmosphere ; the influence of the climate and 
seasons on the human constitution; observations on diseases ; accurate bills of 
mortality, showing the number of deaths each month, the sex, age, disease ;— 
instances of longevity over ninety years. 


“7. Descriptions, drawings, or other communications concerning ancient for- 
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tifications, caverns, mountains, or any natural curiosities, together with minute 
information concerning the dates of their discovery, or of any remarkable events 
respecting them, and in general, every fact which may throw light on their 
origin and history. 

“8. Topographical descriptions of the several towns, including an account of 
the mountains, rivers, ponds, animals, vegetable productions; their mineralogy 
and geological appearances. 

“9. Copies of the early records of the four first towns settled in the State, 
viz. Portsmouth, Dover, Exeter, and Hampton, would probably furnish many 
interesting facts, and would be highly acceptable to the Society. 


“ Books, Pamphlets, &c. wanted by the Society. 


a 


“Tn order to promote the objects for which the Historical Society was insti- 
tuted, the members are anxious to collect the materials for the civil and eccle- 
siastical history of the country. Among the books, &c. which the Society wish 
to collect and preserve, may be mentioned— 

“Booxs of every kind, printed in this or other countries, which may be 
worthy of preservation; especially every publication, of whatever description, 
issuing from the press in New Hampshire; and also in other States ; together 
with copies of rare books in the Civil or Ecclesiastical History of this State, or 
of the United States. 

“Sermons, on the discovery of America ;—on the completion of one cen- 
tury from the discovery or settlement of any State, town, or other place in the 
United States ;—delivered before the General Court ;—at the anniversary con- 
ventions of the clergy, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, or Baptist ;— 
on annual and special fasts and thanksgivings ;—to militia companies or to troops 
in camp ;—on victory or defeat in war;—on the return of peace ;—on remark- 
able events, as fires, earthquakes, epidemic sickness, &c. ;—at town meetings 
and on other popular occasions. 

“ Orations, Sermons, or Poems, on the anniversary of the first landing of 
our ancestors at Plymouth ;—on the anniversary of the 5th of March ;—on the 
anniversary of the 4th of July ;—on the death of eminent characters in church 
or state, or before any literary society. 

“ Journats, Laws, Resoxives, and Prorests of Congresses, Assemblies, 
Conventions, and other legislative and deliberative bodies. 

“ Conrerences and Treaties of public Commissioners, appointed to treat 
with Indians. 

“Tax Acrs of an older date than 1775. 

“ Proctamations by authority, and other single printed sheets. _ 

“ProceEpines of Episcopal conventions, Ecclesiastical councils, Presby- 
teries, synods, general assemblies, Baptist associations ; circular letters of the 
societies of Friends; and of other denominations of Christians. 

“ Inp1an Expoirts, speeches, anecdotes, &c. . P 

“Narratives, of battles with the Indians ;—of captives, their exploits, 
sufferings, escapes, &c. ;—of missionaries and itinerant preachers of all denomi- 
nations. agi 

“Journas, of yvoyagers and travellers, for discovery, curlosity, or other 
causes. 

“ Mrnuves, or other doings of political clubs. 

“ Magazines, Museums, Newspapers, &c.” 


In pursuance of the main object, the Society, at its annual meeting, in June, 
1826, appointed Messrs. PLumer, Jun. and Farmer, a committee to “assign 
subjects to the several members for their particular investigation;” and the 
following subjects were accordingly assigned :— 


“1, The History of the Practice of Law in New Hampshire, and Biogra- 
phical Sketches of the most eminent Lawyers who have died in this State. To 
Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D. - 
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“2, The History of the Judiciary of New Hampshire, with Sketches of the 
several deceased Judges under the Provincial Government, from 1680. To 
Hon. Levi Woodbury, LL. D. 

“3, Biographical Sketches of deceased Senators and Representatives in 
Congress from New Hampshire, under the Federal Constitution. To Hon. 
Ichabod Bartlett. 

“4, Annals of the Town of Dover from 1623 to 1823. To James Bart- 
lett, Esq: 

“5. The History of the Town and Church of Exeter. To William Smith, 
Esq. 
“6, Biographical Sketches of deceased Clergymen in Portsmouth, and Cata- 
logues of their publications. To Rev. Messrs. Parker and Putnam. 

“7, Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Hills- 
borough, ‘To Hon. Charles H, Atherton. 

“8, Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Rocking- 
ham. To Hon. William Plumer, Jun. 

“9, Biographical Sketches of deceased Lawyers in the County of Strafford. 
To Stephen Mitchell, Esq. 

“10. The History of Hanover. To James F. Dana, M. D. 

“11. The History of Hopkinton. To Hon. Matthew Harvey. 

“12. The History of Chester. To Samuel D. Bell, Esq. 

“13. A Genealogical Account of the Family of Edward Hilton. To John 
Kelly, Esq. 

“14, The History of New Hampshire Newspapers. To Jacob B. Moore, Esq. 

“15. The History of the Town of New Castle. To Col. C. W. Cutter. 

“16. The History of Rochester. To David Barker, Jun., Esq. 

“17. A List of those who have been admitted to practice at the Superior 
Court in New Hampshire for the County of Rockingham, with the times of 
their admission and places of settiement, &c. ‘To Nathaniel Adams, Esq. 

18, A similar List for the County of Strafford. ‘To Andrew Pierce, Esq. 

“19. A similar List for the County of Cheshire. To Hon. Salma Hale. 

“20. The History of Durham. To Rev. Federal Burt. 

Hs 21. The History of the Church and Town of Milford. To Rev. Humphrey 
-yioore. 

22, The History of Lancaster. To Hon. John W. Weeks. 

“23. The History of Meredith. To Stephen C. Lyford, Esq. 

“24. The History of Warner. To Hon. H. B. Chase. 

“25. A Genealogical Account of the Waldron Family. To Maj. R. R. 
‘Waldron. 

“26. On the Revenue, Expenses, and General Polity of the Provincial Gov- 
ernment of New Hampshire, from 1680 to 1775. To Richard Bartlett, Esq. 

“27. Biographical Sketches of the deceased Chief Magistrates of New 
Hampshire. To George Kent, Esq. 

“28. Historical Notes on the Provincial Literature of New Hampshire. To 
Re. Charles Burroughs. 

“29, History of the Literature of New Hampshire since 1775, with Sketches 
of those who have contributed most to its advancement by their writings or 
influence. ‘To Prof. Ebenezer Adams, 

“30. The History of Poetry in New Hampshire, containing Notices of the 
different Poetical productions published by persons residing in this State, and 
Sketches of the lives of the authors. To O. W. B. Peabody, Esq. 

“31. A Discourse on the National Origin, Early Difficulties, and Domestic 
Habits of the first settlers of New Hampshire. To Prof. C. B. Hadduck. 

“32. List of Publications of persons resident in Hillsborough County. To 
John Farmer, Esq.” 


A circular letter was addressed by the same committee to each of the gen- 
tlemen above named, in which the importance of investigating the subjects 
respectively assigned them, was strongly urged. “There is,” say the com- 
mittee, “you are aware, in the collection of suitable materials, much to be found 
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in the recollection of our aged citizens; much in the scattered masses of public 
records belonging to our churches, towns, and proprietaries ; and in pamphlets, 
newspapers, and manuscripts, belonging to ancient families. Even our burying 
grounds, the sacred enclosures where the venerable ‘forefathers of our hamlet 
sleep,’ contain memorials of the ‘days of other years.’ The fading inscription 
of their monuments should be retraced with faithful diligence. Without all the 
zeal of ‘Old Mortality,’ we believe that beneath the mosses and the weeds 
that now conceal them, much may be discovered to rescue from forgetfulness, 
the memory of the men, who laid the foundations of civil society, and whose 
important labors entitle them to the lasting gratitude of their posterity.” 


Ill. Tue RESULTS OF THE SOCIETY’s OPERATIONS. These are, that the atten- 
tion of a very considerable number of the most literary and intelligent men of 
New Hampshire has been directed to the important subjects of inquiry embraced 
by it; numerous facts have been collected which will be of great value toa 
future historian, which otherwise would have been lost; the Society has pub- 
lished five volumes, octavo, of about 300 pages each,* in which, among other 
important matter,t are sketches or annals of the following towns, viz.; inVol. I. 
of Concord, Bedford, and Finfield; in Vol. II. of Keene; in Vol. ILI. of North- 
wood and Warner; in Vol. IV. of Canterbury and Antrim; and in Vol. V. of 
Amherst, Durham, New Ipswich, and Hampstead. These “Sketches” are 
for the most part specimens of what the Society wish and aim to obtain, of all 
the towns in the State. They embody facts, in detail, which are not only of 
great local interest, but which constitute the material for correct general 
history. 

At its annual meeting, in June, 1826, the Society “ Voted, That it is expe- 
dient, on the death of any member of the Society, to publish in the next 
volume of the Society’s Collections, some sketch of his life and character.” 
In accordance with this vote there have been published interesting sketches 
of the life and character of Natwanren A. Haven, Jun., Esq., of Ports- 
mouth, one of the founders of the Society—“a man of high attainments, 
of eminent talents, of stainless virtue—a learned lawyer, an enlightened and 
practical statesman, an amiable, an honest, and a pious man;”{ of James 
Freeman Dana, M. D., a native of Amherst, Professor of Chemistry at 
Dartmouth college, and at the time of his death, Professor in the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in the University of New York; of Rev. Freprran 
Burt, of Durham; of Rev. Naraan Parker, D. D. of Portsmouth, and of Hon. 
Davin Barker, Jun. of Rochester. ‘ 

The usefulness of the Society is enhanced by holding its annual meetings in 
the hall of the House of Representatives during the session of the legislature ; 
at which time an address is usually delivered by some member previously 
appointed. On these occasions, addresses have been delivered by Hon, Ichabod 
Bartlett, 1827; Hon. Salma Hale, 1828; Hon. C. H. Atherton, 1831; Rev. 
Nathaniel Bouton, 1833; and by Prof. Daniel Oliver, 1836. These addresses 
are al] published, except Mr. Bartlett’s, in the Society’s Collections.§ 

The publications of the Society, besides being distributed among the mem- 
bers, have been sent to kindred institutions both in this country and in Europe, 


* The three first of these volumes were published at the expense and risk of Jacob B. Moore, Esq., the 
Society subscribing for 100 copies of each volume at their actual cost. The fourth volume was published 
by Marsh, Capen, & Lyon, on similar terms, and the fifth solely at the expense of the Society. It may be 
stated, that the sale of the first four volumes did not indemnify the publishers. 

+ For the principal contents of these volumes, see November No. of Am, Quart. Reg. 1837, pp. 181, 182. 

Mr. Haven delivered the Centennial Oration at Portsmouth, 21 May, 1823, two hundred years from 
the landing of the first settlers. A copy of this was requested for the first volume of the Society’s Collec- 
tions by the publishing committee, but it was declined. Ina letter, dated 22 March, 1824, addressed to 
J. Farmer, Esq., Mr. Haven says, “ After mature consideration (I do not hesitate now to use the word) my 
opinion of the Centennial Address remains unchanged. It was a hasty declamation prepared for tempo- 
rary effect ; and however successful it may have been in producing that effect, it would be entirely out of 
place in a collection of grave historical dissertations. I have read it carefully within the last ten days, to 
see if any slight alterations could fit it for publication at the present time; but [ think it cannot be im- 
proved without being written anew.” A different opinion of its merit, however, prevailed with the editor 
of Mr. Haven’s “ Remains,” where this very creditable performance forms the first article of that work. 

§ Mr. Bouton’s was also published in a pamphlet form by vote of the Society. 
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and to individuals distinguished for antiquarian and literary research, and the 
publications of such institutions and individuals received in return.* 

The Society has exerted an important agency in collecting from various 
sources, ancient acts and documents relating to New Hampshire. Deposited 
in its library, “are a considerable number of papers and documents formerly 
belonging to the Rev. Dr. Benxnap, and used by him in the compilation of the 
second and third volumes of the History of New Hampshire,” which were trans- 
mitted to the Society by the direction of John Belknap, Esq. son of the late 
reverend historian and by the president of the Massachusetts Historical So- 
ciety. In June, 1827, the Society appointed a committee to prepare and pre- 
sent to the legislature of New Hampshire, “a memorial, stating the deficiencies 
of our early records and requesting that copies of all public acts and documents 
having special reference to New Hampshire, from 1641 to 1680, and from 1689 
to 1692, may be procured at the public expense from the records and files of 
Massachusetts; and that measures be taken by our government to procure such 
of the ancient Norfolk county records as relate to New Hampshire.” In June, 
1830, the Society addressed a petition to congress, “ praying that proper meas- 
ures may be adopted by that body to procure from the public offices in England, 
copies of papers and. documents illustrative of the history of America.” 

The usefulness of the Society has been greatly extended by the correspon- 
dence of the Corresponding Secretary. Among other valuable letters which 
have been received by-him from distinguished individuals is one from Professor 
C. C. Rarn, Secretary of the Royal Northern Society of Antiquaries of Den- 
mark, &c. dated Copenhagen, 1828, June 3; of which the following extract is 
presented both to show a curious specimen of imperfect English, and the light 
which the researches of that Society are throwing on the early history of 
America: “It is known that the inhabitants inthe north of Europe have long 
before Columbus’s time visited the countries on the coast of North America. 
The greatest part of the informations concerning the same have not hitherto 
been published, and for that reason but little known. 

“ At a time when the researches about the former times of America, by sev- 
eral learned men’s fortunate examinations, have gain’d a greater interest, durst 
then the undertaking of bringing for the light these accounts expect the appro- 
bation of the American Antiquaries? Ihave had a mind fora long time to 
employ myself on this object, but my important work, as Secretary to the Royal 
Northern Society of Antiquaries, has partly detained me from it, so that I first 
Jast winter got opportunity for the same. I have now gone through all the 
manuscripts belonging to the same, of which a part is on parchment, and made 
a complete collection of the several pieces contain’d in the same, which illus- 
trates the knowledge that the old Scandinavians had of America. 

“ These pieces are taken partly of the Sagas—(the old northern histories) — 
partly of the old geographical works and of the annals, and makes with the illus- 
trations about 50 sheets. 

“'The researches which are built on these relations, lead to some particular 
surprising results, and in them contain rich stuffs for a continuation of examina- 
tions. They contain a series of certain testimonies of, that the countries on the 
coasts of North America have not only been, immediately after the discovery of 
Greenland by the Icelanders, discovered at the conclusion of the 10th cen’y by 
the Scandinavians, a part of which remained there, and in the next place navi- 
gated by the same repeated times in the 11th cent’y, and visited in the 12th 
cent’y, yea, at the conclusion of the 13th cent’y again found and visited, but 
that also Christianity has [had?] been introduced there, not only amongst the 


* A copy of the first volume was sent to the Maine Historical Society, Essex do., Massachusetts do 
New York do., Rhode Island do., to the American Antiquarian Society, and American Philosophical So- 
ciety; also to Dartmouth College, Yale, Harvard University; and to Phillips Exeter Academy. A 
copy of the second volume to Joseph Willard, Esq., Nathaniel H. Carter, Esq., Francis Jackson Esq. 
Joseph E. Worcester, Esq., and Joshua Coffin. The five volumes of the Society’s publications have leon 


given to the library of the American Education Society in exchange for the nine volumes of their American 
Quarterly Register. 
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es but likewise amongst others earlier or at that time peopled settled 
there. . 


We have only to add, that the Society’s library contains about 1,500 volumes ; 
a considerable collection of pamphlets and newspapers—a small collection of 
minerals—some valuable manuscripts, ancient coins and Indian relics—the 
whole forming a valuable beginning. @ 

The principal donors to the Society have been the Hon. Winuiam Piume_er,® 
of Epping, its first president, and the late Hon. Ricuarp Bartierr,¢ of New 
York, formerly Secretary of State, New Hampshire, and one of the founders of 
the Society. It is with melancholy pleasure we state, that the valuable article 
in the last volume of the Society’s Collections—“Remarks and Documents relating 
to the preservation and keeping of the Public Archives,” was prepared by Mr. Bart- 
lett, at great labor, and during his last distressing sickness. When the Society 
received the manuscript from him for publication, they resolved unanimously, 
“That the thanks of the New Hampshire Historical Society be presented to 
Richard Bartlett, Esq. for ‘Remarks and Documents relating to Preservation 
and Keeping of the Public Archives.’ Also, that their sympathies be tendered 
him in the severe sufferings and declining health under which his very impor- 
tant labors have been prosecuted.” 


MEMBERS OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 
RESIDENT MEMBERS. 


The following are those who originally associated. 


Benjamin Abbot, LL. D., Exeter. tHon. Jeremiah Mason, LL. D., Portsmouth. 
Ebenezer Adams, M. A., Hanover. *Stephen Mitchell, Esq., Durham. j 
*Nathaniel Adams, Esq., Portsmouth. Jacob B. Moore, Esq., Convord. 
*Hon. David Barker, Rochester. Parker Noyes, Esq., Salisbury. 
Hon. Ichabod Bartlett, Portsmouth. *Rev. Nathan Parker, D. D., Portsmouth. * 
*Hon. James Bartlett, Dover. tOliver W. B. Peabody, Esq., Exeter. 
*Hon. Richard Bartlett, Concord. Hon. Andrew Peirce, Dover. 
Peter Chadwick, Esq., Exeter. Hon. William Plumer, Epping. 
Charles W. Cutter, Esq., Dover. Hon. William Plumer, Jun., Epping. 
John Farmer, Esq., Concord. tRev. Israel W. Putnam, Portsmouth. 
Asa Freeman, Esq., Dover. Hon. Jeremiah Smith, LL. D., Exeter. 
*Nathaniel A. Haven, Jun., Esq., Portsmouth. *William Smith, Jun., Esq., Exeter. 
*Rev. Hosea Hildreth, Exeter. fRev. Bennet Tyler, D. D.; Hanover. 
John Kelly, Esq., Northwood. Gen, Timothy Upham, Portsmouth. 
George Kent, Esq., Concord. {His Exc. Levi Woodbury, LL. D., Portsmouth.t 


Alexander Ladd, Esq., Portsmouth, 


The following persons have been elected since the Society was formed. 
The residence (as also with the preceding) is given as it was at the time they 
became members. ‘The Society cannot exceed seventy-five resident members 
at the same time. 


Elected June 9, 1824. Elected June 14, 1826. 
Hon. Charles H. Atherton, Amherst. Samuel D. Bell, Esq., Chester. — 
Hon. Henry B. Chase, Warner. Stephen C. Lyford, Esq., Meredith. 
*Prof. James fF, Dana, M. D., Hanover. Hon. John W. Weeks, Lancaster. 
Bey ae Pc q Elected June 15, 1827. 
on. Samuel Sparhawk, Concord. : e 
Hon. Wm. M. Richardson LL. D., Chester. Samuel Abbot, Esq., Wilton. 
- p: ip h Hon. Henry Hubbard, Charlestown. 
Maj. Richard R. Waldron, Portsmouth. Prof. Daniel Oliver, M. D., Hanover. 
Elected June 8, 1825, fHon. William Prescott, M. D., Gilmanton. 


His Exc. Matthew Harvey, Hopkinton, Elected Dec. 10, 1828. ; 
*Rev. Federal Burt, Durham. Hon. Levi Chamberlain, Fitzwilliam. 


a From 1823 to 1837 the library and cabinet of the Society were kept by special leave of the legislature 
in a room of the State-house ; but they are now kept in the hall over the Concord bank. : 

b Mr. Plumer’s donation consists of several hundred volumes of American State papers, arranged with a 
copious manuscript index by himself. : 

c Mr. Bartlett’s donation consists of his private library, a part-of the library of the late Hon, 
Nathaniel Peabody, and a portfolio of autograph MS. letters, amounting to about 200 in all, 


* Dead. t Out of the State, + Besides the preceding, were two others whose memberships are forfeited, 
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Elected June 10, 1829. 


Samuel &. Coues, Esq., Portsmouth. 

Rev. Jaazaniah Crosby, Charlestown. 
Moses Eastman, Esq., Concord. 

Hon. Stephen P. Webster, Haverhill. 


Elected June 9, 1831. 


Daniel Adams, M. D., Mont, Vernon. 
Rev. Nathaniel Bouton, Concord. 
tMoses Long, M. 1)., Warner. 

Hon. Joel Parker, LL. D., Keene. 
Rev. Moses G. Thomas, Concord. 


Elected Dec. 12, 1832. 


Hon. James H. Bingham, Claremont, 
*His Exc. Samuel Dinsmoor, Keene. 
Samuel Fletcher, Esq., Concord. 

Charles C. P. Gale, M. A., Derry. 

Hon. Phinehas Handerson, Keene, 

His Exc. Isaac Hill, Concord, 

Prof. Reuben D. Mussey, M. D., Hanover. 
Rev. George Punchard, Plymouth. 

Amos Twitchell, M. D., Keene. 
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Elected June 12, 1833. . 
Asa Alford ‘Tufts, Esq., Dover. 
Hon, Nathaniel G. Upham, Concord. 
Elected June 11, 1834, 
+Abner B. Kelly, Esq., Concord. 
Rey. John M. Whiton, Antrim. 
Elected June 10, 1835, 


Hon. Philip Carrigain, Concord. 
Thomas Chadbourne, M. D., Concord. 
William H. Y. Hackett, Esq., Portsmouth. 


Elected June 14, 1837. 


Rev. John N. Brown, Exeter. 

Rev. Ebenezer £. Cummings, Concord. 
Hon. William A. Kent, Concord. 

Rev. Nathan Lord, D. De Hanover. 
Mr. Gardner P. Lyon, Concord. 

Mr. Asa McFarland, Concord. 


Total, 79, of whom 13 are dead, and 8 others reside 


out of the State. 


HONORARY MEMBERS. 


[The number of Honorary Members is unrestricted. ] 


*Rev, Abiel Holmes, D. D., LL. D., Cambridge, Massachusetts, . . 


Rev. William Allen, D. D. , Brunswick, Maine, 


Hon. Daniel Webster, LL. me Boston, Massachusetts, : 


Hon. James Savage, Boston, Massachusetts, 


*Nathaniel Hazeltine Carter, M. A., City of New York, . . 
Rev. Thaddeus Mason Harris, D. D., Dorchester, Massachusetts, 


Elected. 
June 8, 1825.. 
: June 8, 1825, 
. June 8, 1825. 
. . June 8, 1825. 
. June 8, 1825, 
June 14, 1826. 


. . 


Rev. Timothy Alden, Prosident of Alleghany College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, June 14, 1826. 


Francis Jackson, Esq., Boston, Massachusetts, . 


His Exc Edward Everett, iO 1S , Charlestown, Massachusetts 


*His Exc. Enoch Lincoln, Portland, Maine, . 
Ichabod Tucker, Esq., Salem, Massachusetts, 
Prof. C. C. Rafn, P. D., Copenhagen, Denmark, 


Joseph Emerson Worcester, M. A. , Cambridge, Massachusetts, 


Hon. Francis Baylies, Taunton, Massachusetts, 


Hon. Lewis Cass, LL. D., Washington City, District of | Columbia, 


Hon, John Davis, LL. D., ” Boston, Massachusetts, 
*James Bowdoin, M. A., Boston, Massachusetts, . 
Lemuel Shattuck, Esq. Boston, Massachusetts, 
Mr. Thomas Waterman, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Prof. Thomas ©. Upham, Brunswick, Maine, 


Joseph Gilbert Waters, Esq., Salem, Massachusetts, 
Hon. William R. Staples, Providence, Rhode Island, 


James Thacher, M. D., Plymouth, Massachusetts, 
*Rev. Benjamin B. Wisner, D. 


Rev. Carlton Chase, Bellows Falls, Vermont,  . 
Joshua Coffin, B. A., Boston, Massachusetts, ‘ 
Mr. Samuel G. Drake, Boston, Massachusetts, 

Hon. John Pickering, LL. Di, 
Rev. Charles W. Upham, Salem, Massac husetts, 


Rev, William Cogswell, D. D., Boston, Massachusetts, 
Prof. James L. Kingsley, LL, D,, New Haven, Connecticut, 


Total, 32. 


D., Boston, Massachusetts, 
*Christopher Columbus Baldwin, Esq. aa Worcester, Massachusetts, 


Boston, Massachusetts, 


° . June 14, 1826, 
F < June 15, 1827, 
June 15, 1827. 
June 15, 1827, 
Dec. 10, 1828, 
Dec. 10, 1828, 
5 . June 9, 1831. 
3 5 June 9, 1831. 
‘ June 9, 1831. 
= June 9, 1831. 
. June 9, 1831, 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831. 
June 9, 1831, 
June 9, 1831, 
Dec. 2 1832, 
Dec. 12, 1832. 
_ Dec. 12, 1832, 
Dec. 12, 1832. 
June 12, 1833. 
June 12) 1833. 
June 10, 1835. 
June 10, 1835. 
June 14, 1837, 
June 14, 1837. 


. . . . 
. 
. 


. . 
. 

. . 

. . . 
. 


. 


. . 


eco? 
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OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY FROM ITS ORGANIZATION. 


‘ PRESIDENTS. 
William Plumer, 

Levi Woodbury, 

Ichabod Bartlett, 

Salma Hale, 

Matthew Harvey, 

Charles H. Atherton, 


1823—1825, 
1825—1826. 
1826—1830. 
1830— 18:32, 
1832—13834, 
1834— 


First Vice PRESIDENTS. 


Levi Woodbury, 1823—1895, 


William Plumer, Jun., 1825—1829, 
Salma Hale, 1829—1830. 
Matthew Harvey, 1830—1832. 
Charles H. Atherton, 1832—1834. 
Joel Parker, 1834— 


Szeconp Vick Presipents. 


Bennet Tyler, 1823—1826, 
Salma Hale, 1826—1829, 
Matthew Harvey, 1829—1830, 
Charles H. Atherton, 1830—1832. 
Parker Noyes, 1832—1834. | 
Nathaniel Bouton, 1834— 


Recorpine SECRETARIES. 


John Kelly, 1823—1831. 
Moses Eastman, 1831—1834. 
Moses G. Thomas, 1834— 


CorrEsPONDING Srecreraries, 


Nathaniel A, Haven, Jun., 1823—1825, 
John Farmer, 1825— 
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TREASURERS. CommirtrxEs or PusiicaTion. 
George Kent, 1893—1895. 
Samuel Sparhawk, 1825—1830. For Volume I. 
eorge Kent 1830—1837. a 

Samuel Fletcher, 1837— William Plumer, Jun. 

Parker Noyes, 
Lisrarians. John Farmer. 

Jacob B. Moore, 1823—1830. 

Moses Eastman, 1830—1834. For Volume II. 

Abner B. Kelly, 1834—1837. aay 

Jacob B. Moore, 1837— William Plumer, Jun. 
Richard Bartlett. 

Stanpine Commirrrss. Jacob B. Moore. 

Nathaniel Adams, 18231896. James F. Dana. 

Nathan Parker, 1823—1826. 

Hosea_Hildreth, 1823—1825. For Volume III. 

O. W. B. Peabody, 1825—1829. , 

Matthew Harvey, - 1826—1829. Richard Bartlett. 

Henry B. Chase, 1826—1829. John Farmer. 

William Prescott, 1829—1832. Jacob B. Moore. 

Parker Noyes, 1829—1830. 

Richard Bartlett, 1829—1830. For Volume IV. 

James Bartlett, 1830—1831. 

Alexander Ladd, 1830—1831. John Farmer. 

Andrew Pierce, 1831—1832. N. Bouton. 

H. B. Chase, 1831—1832. Isaac Hill. 

Jacob B. Moore, 1832— 

Moses G. Thomas,, 1832—1834. For Volume V. 

Moses Long, 1832—1834. 

N. G. Upham, 1834— Jobn Farmer. 

Samuel Fletcher, 1834—1837. N. Bouton. 

Samuel D. Bell, 1837— Isaac Hill. 


MEMOIRS OF MINISTERS, 


WHO HAVE BEEN GRADUATED AT HARVARD COLLEGE, SINCE THE FOUNDATION OF 
THAT INSTITUTION. 


By John Farmer, 
Cor. Seo’ry of the New Hampshire Historical Society. 


[Continued from vol. ix. page 375.] 


Norz.—The year they were graduated, is prefixed to each person at the beginning of the several Memoirs. 


SHUBAEL DUMMER. 


1656. SHusarnt Dummer, son of Hon. Richard Dummer, was born at Newbury, 
Massachusetts, February 17, 1636. His father, a gentleman of wealth and distinction, 
was son of John Dummer of Bishop-Stoke in Warwickshire, England, and came to New 
England in May, 1632, and settled at Roxbury. He was one of the assistants two years, 
and after his removal to Newbury, where he died, Dec. 14, 1679, at the age of 88, he was 
representative in the general court three years. Of his mother, Mrs. Mary Dummer, 
I find the following in the Roxbury church records, in the hand-writing of the apostle 
Eliot: «She was a godly woman, but by the seduction of some of her acquaintances, 
she was led away into the new opinions in Mrs. Hutchinson’s time, and her husband 
removing to Newbury, she there openly declared herself and did also (together with 
other endeavor) seduce her husband and prsuaded him to returne to Boston ; where she 
being going wth. child and ill, Mr. Clark (one of the same opinion) unskillfully gave her 
a vomit, weh. did in such manner torture and torment her wth. the rising of the mother 
and other vyolences of nature, yt. she dyed in a most uncomfortable maner: but we 
believe Ged tooke her away in mercy fro worse evil wch. she was falling unto, and we 
doubt not but she is gone to heaven.” hil : r 

The son of these parents enjoyed the best advantages for receiving an education which 
the country then afforded. From his earliest years, he was brought up under the ministry 
of one* of the most eminent scholars and Christians among the fathers of New England, 


* Rev. Thomas Parker, of Newbury. 
VOL, X. 
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and very probably was his pupil, and fitted by him for admission to college. At the age 
of twenty, he received his first degree, and at the age of twenty-four, became a preacher, 
and was admitted a freeman of the Massachusetts colony. In 1662, he was preaching at 
York, in Maine, and continued there a number of years, and it is probable until his ordi- 
nation, which took place on the third of December, 1672, when he preached a sermon 
from Psalm Ixxx. 14. The tradition at York is, that ‘he was a serious godly man.” 
But little can be known of him during his ministry, as the records of that town prior to 
his death were destroyed by fire between the years 1690 and 1700.* He had continued 
with his people through their various trials and sufferings on account of the Indian wars, 
and animated his people to maintain their ground, and not yield their dwellings and farms 
to be destroyed by the enemy, as did some of the plantations in that region. But all his 
wisdom and sagacity could not ward off the blow which fell upon the people of his charge 
in the beginning of the year 1692. York at this time was spread along the eastern side 
of Agamenticus river, near the margin of the salt water, and was in some degree sheltered 
from the enemy by the frontier settlements. Several houses were strongly fortified, and 
the people, thongh they had kept a strong and vigilant watch, seemed at this time to 
have relaxed in their precautions of safety, it being now in the heart of winter, when 
their danger was the greatest. On the 25th of January, [not on the 5th February, as 
stated by Judge Williamson, who, if he intended to make the time conform to New Style, 
makes it one day too Jate,] at an early hour in the morning, at the signal of a gun fired, 
the town was furiously assaulted at different places by a body of two or three hundred 
Indians, Jed on and emboldened by several Canadian Frenchmen ;—ell of them having 
taken up their march thither on snow-shoes. The surprise of the town was altogether 
unexpected and amazing, and consequently the more fatal. A scene of horrid carnage 
and capture instantly ensued, About fifty persons were killed, and seventy-three were 
captured. The rest had the good fortune to escape with their lives to the garrisoned 
houses. Among those killed was Mr. Dummer, who was shot as he was about setting 
out on horseback to make a pastoral visit. He was found by some of his surviving 
neighbors fallen dead on his face, near his own door.t He lacked but a few days of being 
56 years of age. In the Magnalia, the following account of the death of Mr. Dummer is 
given: ‘In this calamity, great was the share that fell to the family of Mr. Shubael 
Dummer, the pastor of the little flock thus preyed upon.”? He was “just going to take 
horse at his own door, upon a journey in the service of God, when the tigers that were 
making their depredations upon the sheep at York, seized upon this their shepherd, and 
they shot him so, that they left him dead among the tribe of Abel on the ground.” His 
wife, who was a daughter of Edward Rishworth, they carried into captivity, ‘* where 
through sorrows and hardships among these dragons of the desert,” she soon died. Mr. 
Dummer, on account of the hazards he incurred by remaining there, had been solicited 
to leave York, but he preferred to remain among his people, who had a strong attachment 
to him. He spent a considerable part of his patrimony in order to his subsistence at 
that place, when the privations of the inhabitants prevented them from contributing much 
toward his support. ‘The writer already quoted, who testifies to ‘* his exemplary holi- 
ness, humbleness, modesty, industry and fidelity,” gives him the following 


EPITAPH. 


“ Dummer, the shepherd sacrific’d 
By wolves, because the sheep he priz’d. 
The orpban’s father, churches light, 
The love of heaven, of hell the spite. 
The country’s gapman, and the face 
That shone, but knew it not, with grace, 
Hunted by devils, but reliew’d 
By angels, and on high receiv’d. 
The martyr’d pelican, who bled 
Rather than leave his charge unfed. 
A proper bird of paradise, 
Shot and flown thither in a trice. 


Lord, hear the cry of righteous DummEr’s wounds, 
Ascending still against the salvage hounds, 

That worry thy dear flock, and let the ery 

Add force to theirs that at thine altar lie.” 


Mather, Magnalia, ii. 530,531. Hubbard, Hist. of M. E. 608. Pike, in Coll. of 
N. HI. Hist. Soc. iii. 44. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 441. Greenleaf, Ecclesias- 
tical Sketches, 9,10. Williamson, Hist. of Maine, 628, 629. 


* MS, letter of Charles O. Emerson, town clerk of York, dated Oct. 29, 1824. 
+ The account of this attack is taken from Judge Williamson’s History of Maine, but the number of the 


se eee eoatares taken from the journal of Rev. John Pike, of Dover, published in the Collection of 
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JOHN HAYNES. 


‘ 1656. Jouwn Haywes was son of Hon. John Haynes, who came from Copford-Hall, 
in Essex, to New England, and settled at Cambridge, then Newtown, in Massachusetts, 
and while he resided there, was elected governor of that colony in 1635. In 1637, he 
removed to Connecticut, and was elected the first governor of that colony in 1639, and 
every second year afterwards until his death, in 1654. Dr. Trumbull is probably erreneous 
in saying that this son came to this country with his father, and that he returned to 
England with his brother Roger, before his father’s death. He mistakes too in the year 
of the arrival ef Gov. Haynes in New England. Unless the son was born in this country, 
he was twenty-three or upwards when he was graduated; for his father came over in 
company with Rev. Thomas Hooker, and arrived at Boston, Sept. 3, 1633. His prepara- 
tion for college was most likely at Hartford, and perhaps under the care of Mr. Hooker, 
or his colleague, Mr. Stone. After receiving his degree; he went to England, and took 
his degree ef Master of Arts at Pembroke Hall, in the university of Cambridge, in the 
year 1660. It appears also that he was settled in the ministry at, or near Colchester, 
in the county of Essex, and about fifty miles from London. But of the success of his 
ministry, and his character, | have met with no account. He appears to have died before 
1698, leaving a family. Rev. Dr. Sprague, in his Historical Discourse at West Spring- 
field, considers him as the preacher at Springfield in 1692, but this is undoubtedly an 
errer, the preacher there at that time being John Haynes, H. C. 1689, who was a nephew 
of the subject of this article. Trwmbull, Hist. of Conn. i. 216. Sprague, Hist. Dis- 
course, 23. Mather, Magnalia, ii. 24. Catalogue of ithe Graduates of the Unwer- 
sity of Cambridge, in England, from 1659 to 1787. 


JOHN ELIOT. 


1657. Joun Enrot, eldest son of Rev. Jobn Eliot, the celebrated teacher of the 
Indians, who came from Nasing, in England, to this country in 1631, was born at Rox- 
bury, Massachusetts, August 31, 1636, and was baptized in the First church in Boston, 
on the 28th December following. He received his first degree just before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-first year. After being employed some years as a preacher, he received 
an invitation to settle at Cambridge village, afterwards called Newton, which he accepted, 
and was ordained the first minister of that place, July 20, 1664. Thomas Wiswall was at 
the same time ordained as a ruling elder. Mr. Eliot is described as being exceedingly 
well endowed, and accomplished for the office he assumed. He was a good classical 
scholar, and possessed considerable scientific knowledge for one of his age, and the period 
in which he lived. His abilities for the ministerial office are said to have been pre-emi- 
nent. His piety, faith, humility and zeal shone with distinguished lustre. Under the 
direction of his father, he attained considerable proficiency in the Indian language, and 
was an assistant to him ia the missionary employment until his settlement at Newton. 
Even after he was ordained there, he imitated the example of his venerable parent, and 
devoted himself to the instruction of the sons of the forest, as well as of his own flock. 
He preached regularly once a fortnight to those who lived at Pequimmet, (Stoughton,) 
and occasionally to those at Natick. 

Between him and the people of his charge, there subsisted a tender and inviolable 
affection. He was highly esteemed by his brethren, and especially by Rev. Jonathan 
Mitchel of Cambridge, [See Amer. Quar. Reg. vol. viii. 142.] with whom he frequently 
exchanged pulpits, and whom he survived only three months. His death occurred Oct. 
11, 1668, a few weeks after he had completed his thirty-second year. In estimating the 
character of Mr. Eliot, as regarded by his contemporaries, it is only necessary to recur 
to the notices taken of him by those who were personally acquainted with him. GooKIN, 
his father-in-law, the friend of the red men, gives the following modest account of his 
worth: he was not only pastor of an English church at Cambridge village, and a very 
excellent preacher in the English tongue; but that beside preaching to his English church, 
he for several years preached the gospel at Pakemit, and sometimes at Natick, and other 
places, and that the most judicious Christian Indians (as he [Gookin] often heard them 
say) esteemed him as a most excellent preacher in their language.” Morton, the 
author of New England’s Memorial, says, ‘* He was a person excellently endowed, and 
accomplished with gifts of nature, learning, and grace ; of comely proportion, ruddy 
complexion, chearful countenance; of quick apprehension, solid jadgment, excellent 
prudence ; learned both in tongues and arts for one of his time, and studiously intense 
in acquiring more knowledge. His abilities and acceptation in the ministry did excell ; 
his piety, faith, love, humility, self-deniall and zeal, did eminently shine upon all occasions, 
He had, (under the conduct of his father,) by his diligence, industry and zeal, (for the 
good of souls,) attained to such skill in the Indian language, that he preached to the 
Indians sundry years; travelling many miles in a day once a fortnight to dispense the 
gospel to them. The Indians have often said, that his preaching to them was precious 
and desirable ; and consequently their loss, and the obstruction in that work, much to 
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be lamented. Ina word, there was so much of God in him, that all the wise and godly 
who knew him, loved and honoured him in the Lord, and bewailed his death.” The his- 
torian HupBarp says, “ for one of his years, he was nulli secundus as to all literature 
and other gifts, both of nature and grace, which made him so generally acceptable to all 
that had opportunity of partaking of his labors, or the least acquaintance with him.’ 
Dr. Corron MaruHeERr, who was too young, when Mr. Eliot died, to have been acquainted 
with him, thus speaks of him in his life of Mr. Eliot’s father: “ He bore his father’s 
name, and had his father’s graces. He was a person of notable accomplishments, and 
a lively, zealous, acute preacher, not only to the English at New Cambridge, but also 
the Indians thereabout. He grewso fast, that he was found ripe for heaven, many years 
ago; and upon his death-bed uttered such penetrating things as could proceed from none, 
but one upon the borders and confines of eternal glory.” , 

Mr. Eliot married, May 23, 1666, Elizabeth Gookin, daughter of Major-General Daniel 
Gookin, by whom he had one son, John, born April 28, 1667, and was graduated at Harvard 
college in 1685. Dr. Homer, in his History of Newton, says, Mr. Eliot’s family, after 
his death, went to Connecticut. If so, they probably soon returned, as his widow became 
the second wife of Col. Edmund Quincy, of Braintree, in 1680, and was mother to Hon. 
Edmund Quincy, H. C. 1699, who is the ancestor of Josiah Quincy, LL. D., president of 
Harvard college. She died in November, 1700. Gookin, in 1 Coll. Mass. Hist: Soc. 
i. 171. Morton, N. E. Memorial, (first edition,) 196, 197. Hubbard, Hist. New 
England, 606. Mather, Magnalia, i. 479. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 350. 
Homer, Hist. of Newton, in 1 Coll. Mass. Hist. Sec. v. 266, 267. 


JOHN EMERSON. 


1656. Joun Emerson, according to Rev. Mr. Felt, author of the Annals of Salem, 
and History of Ipswich, was son of Thomas Emerson, an inhabitant of Ipswich, Massa- 
chusetts as early as 1639, and died there May 1, 1666. He was born, probably, in 
England, before his father emigrated to this country. If, as Mr. Felt supposes, he was 
74 when he died, he was upwards of thirty years of age when he completed his studies 
at Cambridge. His theological education might have been under the direction of Rev. 
Thomas Cobbet, an eminent minister of Ipswich, where Mr. Emerson appears to have 
resided some time after he left college. He was there united in marriage, in 1662, to 
one of the best families in that town. His wife was Ruth Symonds, daughter of the 
Hon. Samuel Symonds, who sustained the office of assistant of Massachusetts colony 
thirty years, and the office of deputy-governor six years. On the 6th of October, 1663, 
Mr. Emerson was ordained the minister of Gloucester, Massachusetts, where he is said 
to have been a faithful preacher. He had officiated there about three years before his 
ordination, and he officiated for thirty years afterwards, dying 2d of December, 1700. I 
have met with no publication of Mr. Emerson, excepting ‘*.4 Faithful Account of many 
wonderful and surprising things, which happened in the town of Gloucester, in the year 
1692,” which was communicated in a letter to Dr. Cotton Mather, dated ‘* May 19, 1697 
—8ths,” printed in the Magnalia, ti. 538—540. This account, which exhibits a sufficient 
share of the marvellous, to have gratified the taste of the author of the Wonders of the 
Invisible World, appears to have been written at the request of Dr. Mather, to whom 
Mr. Emerson says, at the conclusion of his letter, in relation to the events detailed, 
‘*some of them are very wonderful things, and yet no less true than strange, if we may 
believe the assertions of credible persons,’’? and “there is nothing written, but that the 
persons would, if duly called, confirm the truth of by oath.” 

Mr. Emerson left children, John, Ruth, Martha, Mary and Dorothy. John was 
graduated at Harvard college in 1689, was ordained the first minister of New-Castle, 
N. H. November 8, 1704, and afterwards installed the first minister of the Second church 
in Portsmouth, March 238, 1715. He died June 21, 1732, aged 62. Ruth married a 
Newman; Martha married William Cogswell of Ipswich, October 9, 1685; Mary, who 
died October 4, 1703, married Samuel Phillips of Salem, and was mother to Rev. Samuel 
Phillips of Andover, Mass. who was graduated at Harvard college in 1708. According 
to Rev. Dr. Cogswell’s Genealogy of the Cogswell family, Rev. Mr. Emerson of 
Gloucester married Dorothy Cogswell, who was his first wife.—Felt, Annals of 
Salem, 219, 323, 338. Wisner, Appendix to Sermon on Lieut. Gov. Wm. Phillips, 
38. Mather, Magnalia, i. 81, ii. 24, 538—540. The Church Records of Gloucester, 
before 1700, are destroyed or lost. 


ZACHARIAH SYMMES. 


1657. ZacHartaH SymmeEs was son of Rey. Zachariah Symmes, a native of 
Canterbury, in the county of Kent, England, who came to New England in August, 
1634, and settled at Charlestown, Mass. where he died February 4, 1671, aged 72. His 
mother, Mrs. Sarah Symmes, is represented by Jounson, who was personally acquainted 
with her as ‘the vertuous woman, indued by Christ with graces fit for a wildernesse 
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condition, her courage exceeding her stature, [and who,] with much cheerfulnesse, did 
undergoe of these times of staites.” She and Mr. Symmes lived together almost fifty 
years, and had thirteen children, of whom five were sons. Zachariah, the eldest of the 
sons born in New England, was born at Charlestown, January 9, 1638, and received the 
honors of Harvard college in his twentieth year. He is the first named in the class on 
the catalogue. He became one of the fellows of the college, but whether before or 
after his settlement as a minister, I have not ascertained. There is little known of him 
from the time he left college, until he appears as a preacher at Rehoboth, Mass. in which 
place he was admitted an inhabitant April 13, 1666. Two years afterwards he was a 
resident at Bradford, a new town on Merrimack river; and it appears that the selectmen 
there, in that year, were authorized “to carry on and finish the minister’s house, ac- 
cording to Mr. Symmes’s direction.” There he became permanently established, and 
preached to the people fourteen years before his ordination as their pastor. On the 27th 
of December, 1682, a church was organized, and Mr. Sytames and seventeen others 
signed a covenant, of which the following is what remains in the church records. The 
remainder (probably a small part of it) is missing. 

“« By the power of his Holy Spirit in the ministry of his word, whereby we have been 
brought to see our misery by nature, our inability to help ourselves and our need of a 
Saviour, the Lord Jesus Christ, to whom we desire now solemnly to give up ourselves, as 
to our only Redeemer, to keep us by his power unto salvation. And for the furtherance 
of the blessed work, we are now ready to enter into a solemn covenant with God, and 
with one another, that is to say, we do give up ourselves unto God, whose name alone is 
Jehovah, as the only true and living God, and to the Lord Jesus Christ, his only Son, 
who is the Saviour, Prophet, Priest and King of the church, and Mediator of the Cove- 
nant of Grace, and to his Holy Spirit to lead us unto all truth and to bring us unto 
salvation at the last. We do also give up our offspring unto God in Christ Jesus, 
avouching him to be our God and the God of our children, humbly desiring him to 
bestow upon us that grace, whereby both we and they may walk before us as becomes 
his covenant people forever. We do also give up ourselves one unto another in the 
Lord, according to the will of God, engaging ourselves to walk together as a right or- 
dered church of Christ, in all the ways of his worship, according to the rules of his most 
holy word, promising in brotherly labor, faithfully to watch over one another’s souls, and 
to submit ourselves to the government of Christ in his church, attending upon all his 
holy administrations according to the order of the gospel, so far as God hath or may 
reveal it to us by his Word and Spirit.”” 

Mr. Symmes was ordained on the same day this covenant was adopted, and continued 
the pastor of the church there formed upwards of twenty-six years, making the whole 
period of his ministerial service at Bradford forty years. In 1705, ‘‘as he grew old and 
feeble,”’ the town voted to employ some one to help their beloved pastor in the work of 
the ministry. A Mr. Hale, probably Rev. Moses Hale, afterwards settled at Byfield, 
was engaged for one or two years in preaching as an assistant. Mr. Symmes died March 
22, 1708, having entered his 71st year. He seems to have been bighly respected by his 
people, who placed great confidence in his judgment and prudence. His ministerial 
endearments, although respectable, appear not to have been of ahigh order. He seldom 
or never preached on any very important public occasion, and none of his sermons have 
been transmitted to us in a printed form. The following inscription is on his tombstone 
at Bradford. 


Conditum hic Corpus a 

Viri Veri Reverendi ZACHAII SYMMES, Collegio Harvardini Quondam Socii Evangelii 

Ministri Nati Omnigena Eruditione, Ornati Pietate Vitequa Sanctitate Maxime, Con- 

spicui Ecclesia Christi que est Bradforde per XL. Annos, Pastoris Vigilantissimi 

fuit, Commutavit Mortalem cum Immortale, Die XXII. Martii Anno Domini 
M.DCC.VII., Htatis Sue LXXI. 


The year of his death in the inscription should be M.DCC.VIII., the double date, as 
was oftentimes practised, being omitted. 

Mr. ros twice canes Susanna, his first wife, died July 23, 1681. He 
married _Mrs. Mehetabel Dalton, widow of Hon. Samuel Dalton of Hampton, and 
daughter of Henry Palmer, November 26, 1683. One of his sons, Thomas Symmes, 
was graduated at Harvard college in 1698,.and succeeded his father at Bradford.— Perry, 
Hist. Discourse at Bradford, 1820, 31—40. Mather, Magnalia, i. 415. Johnson, 


Hist. N. E.70. Baylies, Hist. of Plymouth Colony, iii. 312. 
JOHN COTTON. 


1657. Joun Corton, son of Rev. John Cotton of Boston, and brother of Rey. 
Seaborn Cotton, (see American Quarterly Register, vol. ix. 110,) was born in Boston, 
March 13, 1640, and graduated at the age of seventeen years and four months. His 
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father died before he entered college, and his brother Seaborn was not settled in the 
ministry until after he was graduated; hence it is not improbable that he received his 
theological education under the direction of Rev. Richard Mather, who became his 
father-in-law in 1656, After he became a preacher, he officiated in various places in 
Connecticut, and from 1664 to 1667, he preached on Martha’s Vineyard, to a congrega- 
tion of white people, and also to the Indians, having acquired a good knowledge of their 
language, and thus he afforded great assistance to Thomas Mayhew, who long labored to 
introduce the gospel among the savage people of that island. In November, 1667, he 
removed to Plymouth, on the invitation of the inhabitants of that town, but was not or- 
dained there until the 30th of June, 1669. He continued in that place twenty-nine 
years, and was a very faithful minister, and by his exertions was extensively useful. 
His object seemed to be to do as much guod as was in his power, by visiting the families 
in his parish, with the ruling elders, by giving catechetical instruction to the children, 
and attending church meetings, and by his public preaching on the Sabbath. Before the 
admission of any person in the church, he required a relation, either public or private, 
of the experience of a work of divine grace. He usually expounded the Psalm which 
was sung, and the Psalms were sung in course in that ancient church. In 1681, the 
practice of reading the Psalm line by line, was introduced from regard to a brother, who 
was unable to read. In 1694 Mr. fsaac Cushman was invited to settle as a religious 
teacher with a church and society, formed in that part of Plymouth, which is now 
Plympton. The acceptance of Mr. Cushman laid the foundation of an unhappy and 
lasting division between Mr. Cotton, the pastor, and his church; the pastor strenuously 
contending that Mr. Cushman ought not to settle before being designated to the office 
of ruling elder of the church. This controversy continued about three years, with con- 
siderable warmth, and occasioned the withdrawal of some of the members of the church. 
At length many ill-reports were propagated, injurious to the feelings and reputation of 
Mr. Cotton; and a mutual council was called, with a strong desire of a permanent 
reconciliation of difficulties. But this proving unsuccessful, it was deemed advisable that 
the pastor should ask a dismission, and that the church should grant it, ‘* with such ex- 
pressions of their love and charity as the rule called for.” Mr. Cotton accordingly 
resigned his office, and at his request was dismissed October 5, 1697, to the great grief 
of a considerab!e number in the church and in the town, who earnestly desired his con- 
tinuance. After this he tarried more than a year in Plymouth; in which time he preached 
some Sabbaths in Yarmouth. Having received a call from Charleston, S. C. he accepted 
the same, and having adjusted all his differences with the Plymouth charch, and received 
a recommendation from several ministers, he set sail for the South, November 15, 1698, 
and soon arrived at Charleston, where he gathered a church, and was very abundant and 
successful in his labors, as appears from a daily journal, which yet exists among some of 
his descendants. 

But his career in his new station was short, as he died the 18th of September, 1699, 
in the 60th year of his age. In the short space of his continuance among that people, 
there were about twenty-five members added to the church, and a considerable number 
baptized. He was treated with the highest honor and respect, and the church manifested 
their affection for his memory, by taking the charge of his funeral, and erecting a hand- 
some monument over his grave. The church at Plymouth erected a stone to his 
memory, also, in the burial ground, with a suitable inscription. 

In a family genealogy of the Cottons, written by his son, Josiah Cotton, Esq., and 
published in the Old Colony Memorial about fifteen years since, there is much interesting 
information of the children of Mr, Cotton, and the following character is given by the 
son of his father. ‘* He had a vast and strong memory, and was a living index to the 
Bible. If some of the words of almost any place of Scripture were named, he could 
tell the chapter and verse; and if the chapter and verse were. named, he could tell the 
words. He sometimes preached in the Indian language, and he corrected the second 
and last edition of the Indian Bible.* He prayed in Indian, in his Indian lectures. His 
method of preaching was without notes. He had a good gift in prayer, in which he 
greatly enlarged on particular occasions. He was a competent scholar, but divinity was 
his favorite study. He discharged the work of the ministry to good acceptance, both in 
public and in private, and was very desirous of the conversion of souls. He ruled his 
house like a tender parent, was a hearty friend, helpful to the needy, kind to strangers, 
and doubtless a geod man, And yet what man is there without his failings? He was 
somewhat hasty, and, perhaps, severe in his censures upon some persons and things, 


* In the Roxbury Church Records, 1 find in the hand-writing of Rev. Mr. Eliot, “This made me medi- 
tate on a second impression of a Bible, and accordingly took pains to revise the first edition. I also en- 
treated Mr. Joun Corton to help in that work, he having obtained some ability so to do. He read over 
the whole Bible, and whatever doubts he had, he wrote them down in order, and gave them to me to try 
them, and file them over among the Indians. I[ obtained the favor to reprint the New Testament and 
Psalms, but I met with much obstruction for reprinting the Old Testament, yet By PRAYER To Gop 
PATIENCE AND ENTREATIES, [ AT LAST OBTAINED THAT ALSO. PRAISED BE THE Lorp.” ; 
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which he thought deserved it; and that possibly might occasion some hardships he met 
with, and the violence of some people against him. But the brightness of the celestial 
world will effectually dispel the blackness of this.” Like many clergymen of his time, 
he strenuously opposed the practice of calling the Sabbath Sunday ; because it originated 
with some of the heathen nations who were worshippers of the sun; ‘that planet being 
the object of their idolatry.” When he began to learn the Indian language, he hired an 
Indian for his instructor, at the rate of twelve pence a day, for fifty days; but his tutor, 
having received his whole pay in advance, absconded before twenty days had expired. 
Mr. Cotton, however, found means to perfect his acquaintance with the barbarous dialect, 
and when the last edition of Mr. Eliot’s Indian Bible was printed at Cambridge, in 1685, 
the principal care of revising and correcting it fell upon him. 

Mr. Cotton married. Jane Rosseter, daughter of Dr. Brian Rosseter of Guilford, Ct. 
November 7, 1660. She died November 12, 1702, aged 60. He had ten children, whose 
names are given in the genealogy before cited, as follows: 1. John, born August 3, 1661, 
graduated at Harvard college 1681, and was the minister of Yarmouth, Ms.; 2. 
Elizabeth, born August 6, 1663, married Rev. James Alling, minister of Salisbury, who 
died in 1696, and afterwards Rev. Caleb Cushing, successor of Mr. Alling, and was 
mother of Rev. James Cushing, graduated at Harvard college 1725, the first minister 
of Plaistow, N. H. and Rev. John Cushing, graduated at Harvard college 1729, minister 
of Boxford, Ms.; 3. Rowland, born December 27, 1667, graduated at Harvard college 
1685, and was minister of Sandwich, Ms.; 4. Sarah, born June 17, 1665, died Sep- 
teinber 8, 1669; 5. Sarah, 2d, born April 5, 1670, married Wymond Bradbury, and was 
mother of Jabez, Wymond, Jobn, Roland, Ann, Josiah, Theophilus, Maria and Jerusha 
Bradbury, one of whom was ancestor of Hon. Theophilus Bradbury, graduated. at 
Harvard college 1757, judge of the superior court of Massachusetts; 6. A son, born 
September 26, 1675, who died in infancy; 7. Josiah, born Sept. 10, 1676, died January 
9, 1677; 8. Samuel, born February 10, 1678, died December 23, 1683; 9. Josiah, 2d, 
born January 8, 1680, graduated at Harvard college 1698, was a distinguished man, and 
the author of the Supplement to Morton’s Memorial, Cotton Genealogy, died August 19, 
1756; 10. Theophilus, born May 5, 1682, graduated at Harvard college 1701, was the 
first minister of Hampton-Falls, N. H. and died August 18, 1726, aged 45 —Thacher,. 
Hist. of Plymouth, 292—302. Allen, Amer. Biog. Dict. 311. Eliot, N.'E. Biog:. 
Dict. Art. Covron. Mather, Magnalia, i. 260, 517. Holmes, Annals of America, i. 
469. Savage, in Winthrop’s Hist. N. £.i. 110. Davis,in Morton's N. E. Memorial, 
344. 1 Coll. of Mass. Hist. Soc. iv. 122—128, 137: Ibid. 2d series, ili. 187, 188. iv. 
245, Ibid. 3d series, i. 117,120. Ramsay, Hist. of the Independent or Congregational’ 
Church in Charleston. Mayhew’s Indian Converts. Cotton Genealogy in Old 
Colony Memorial. MS. Church Records of Roxbury. 


JOHN HALE. 


1657. Joun Haus, son of Deacon Robert Hale, one of the founders of the church: 
in Charlestown, Mass. in 1632, was born in that town June 3, 1636, and was graduated 
at the age of twenty-one. He was employed as a candidate for the ministry for several 
years, and while preaching as such at Beverly, was invited to become the minister of 
that place. He was ordained the first minister of the church there, September 20, 1667. 
The members who constituted it had been dismissed from the church in Salem, and in- 
cluded some of the earliest emigrants to Massachusetts, and among them was the 
venerable Roger Conant, who came to New England in 1623. Mr. Hale appears to have 
been ranked with the most respectable ministers in the country. In 1669 we find him 
with John Wilson of Boston, John Allin of Dedham, John Higginson of Salem, John 
Ward of Haverhill, Samuel Whiting of Lynn, ‘and others, bearing public testimony 
against the proceedings of the First church in Boston in relation to the settlement of 
Rev. John Davenport. He was appointed to preach the artillery election sermon In 
1683, and the court election sermon in 1684. In 1690 he was engaged as chaplain in 
the expedition to Canada, and officiated from the 4th of June to the 20th of November. 
In 1692 he was unhappily engaged in defending the prosecutions against those accused 
of witchcraft in the vicinity of Salem, and probably contributed his full share of influence 
in that melancholy tragedy. His course in strengthening the superstition of the times 
was, however, checked, when his own wife was accused “ of being in covenant with the 
devil,” and he was led “ to alter his judgment, and to be less active in prosecutions than 
he had been.” He wrote an account of witchcraft, from which Dr. C. Mather borrowed 
largely, while it was in manuscript, for his account of the “ Wonders of the lovieiie 
World.”? The work was published after his death. The title of it is as follows : A 
Modest Enquiry into the nature of Witchcraft, and how persons guilty of the crime may 
be convicted, and the means used for their discovery discussed, both negatively and 
affirmatively, according to Scripture and experience. By Jonn Haus, late Pastor of 
the Church of Christ in Beverley, Anno Domini, 1697.” It has an epistle to the reader 
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by Rev. John Higginson of Salem, dated March 23, 1697—8. The preface is dated 
December 15th, 1697, and the book, containing 176 pages, was published in 1702. In 
these days, when the wonders of Animal Magnetism are producing on some minds as 
great astonishment as did those in the days of witchcraft, it may be discovered that the 
delusion which an enlightened age has attributed to our ancestors, was a sober reality. 
Or, perhaps, it may hereafter be found that the wonders now regarded as sober realities, 
will be classed with the delusions which prevailed in 1692. In either case, the light of 
reason and philosophy will probably prevent the repetition of the horrid scenes which 
were enacted in the time of the subject of this notice. 

Mr. Hale died May 15, 1700. in the 64th year of his age, and the 33d of his ministry. 
He was married three times. His first wife, Rebecca Byley, he married December 15, 
1664; his second, Sarah Noyes, March 21, 1684; his third, widow Elizabeth Clark, who 
was originally a Gilman of Exeter, August 8, 1698. The second was the lady accused of 
witchcraft in 1692. She died May 20, 1697. His children were 1. Rebecca, born 1666; 
2. Robert, born November 3, 1668, graduated at Harvard college 1686, was a civil 
magistrate in his native town, and died in 1719, aged 50; 3. James, born October 14, 
1685, graduated at Harvard college 1703, and was the minister of Ashford, Ct.; 4. 
Samuel, born August 13, 1687, married Apphia Moody, May 29, 1714, settled in New- 
bury, and had sons Samuel, graduated at Harvard college 1740, who settled in Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Richard, who settled in Coventry, Ct. was deacon of the church, and 
father of Nathan Hale, who was executed by the British for being a spy, in the time of 
the revolution, September 22,1775, aged 22, and John, who settled at Gloucester, Ms.; 
5. Joanna, born December 24, 1692.— Hutchinson, Hist. Mass. i. 248. ii. 61. Mather, 
Magnalia, ii. 408. Flint, Sermon on the death of Rev. Abiel Abbot, D. D. MS. letter 
from Joshua Coffin. Town Records of Beverly and Charlestown. Barber, Hist. Coll. 
of Connecticut. 


JOHN WHITING. 


1657. Joun Wuitrna, son of Rev. Samuel Whiting of Lynn, and brother to Rev. 
Samuel Whiting of Billerica, (See American Quarterly Register, vol. ix. 230.) was born 
at Lynn, Ms., soon after his father’s arrival in this country. It was intended by his 
friends that he should study medicine, but his predilections for theological pursuits were 
so great, that they yielded to his wishes, and he was soon qualified for the ministry, after 
leaving college. 1 have: not found any evidence of his preaching in this country. He 
soon sailed for England, on a visit to his friends in Lincolnshire, whence twenty years 
before, in the Janguage of Cotton Mather in speaking of Mr. Whiting’s father, ‘the 
ecclesiastical sharks drove our Whiting over the Atlantick sea into the American 
strand.” By his friends and the prospects which opened upon him ia England, Mr. 
Whiting was induced to spend the rest of his life in the land of his ancestors. The 
hierarchy which had been prostrated during the protectorate of Oliver Cromwell, was 
restored under Charles [I., and Mr. Whiting conformed to the established ceremonies of 
the church of England. . He officiated at St. Andrew’s church at Butterwick, a small 
village about four miles east from Boston, the native place of his father. From this situ- 
ation he removed: to Leverton, six miles from Boston, and succeeded Rev. Francis 
Bowman as rector of the church in that place. Here he remained until his death, in 
October, 1689, at the age of 52. Mr. Thompson, in his History of Boston, England 
says he was buried on the 11th of October. Of his character, we know nothing, ex 
cepting as it is given by Dr. C. Mather in three words—a godly conformist.” If he 
lived and died ‘‘a conformist,” and yet in the estimatiun of Dr. Mather was “ godly,” he 
must have been a good man. Nothing has been obtained by me relative to his family. — 
Lewis, Hist. of Lynn, 127, 181. Thompson, Hist. of Boston, in Lincolnshire, 349 
Mather, Magnalia, i. 454. ‘ 
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HISTORY OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[Prepared by the Rev. John H. Church, D. D., Secretary. ] 


Tue early history of the churches and ministers of New Hampshire has not 
been preserved with that care, which could be desired. Some sketches of his- 
tory and biography have been given to the public in forms more or less detached 
and miscellaneous. A more connected and complete account is much needed. 

The Convention of Congregational ministers in the State wae formed July 28, 
1747. The first meeting was in Exeter. Seventeen ministers were present. 
Their object is thus expressed: “ Whereas a number of ministers of the province 
of New Hampshire, in private conference, considering the necessity of harmony, 
peace, and good order among the churches, could not but think that there was 
great need of union among the ministers, and their most prudent, hearty, and 
unanimous endeavors to promote such valuable ends, and to guard the churches 
against every thing that might shock their foundations, or corrupt their doctrine ; 
they determined by letters to acquaint the Congregational ministers of the 
province with their desire of .a general meeting, which they accordingly did.” 
And the Convention was formed. 

In pursuing their object, they noticed and condemned errors in doctrine and 
practice, which endangered the harmony and increase of the churches. They 
adopted regulations respecting candidates and itinerating preachers. They 
gave advice to churches, involved in perplexity or difficulties. ‘The low state 
of religion they did not behold with indifference, but with anxiety and concern. 
They consulted how to promote revivals. In 1754, they agreed to preach once 
a quarter on the following subjects: The last Sabbath in October, upon care- 
lessness in religion in general—the last Sabbath in January, upon family religion 
and government—the last Sabbath in April, upon Sabbath-breaking—and the 
last Sabbath in July, upon intemperance. On the general Fast in the spring, 
these subjects were likewise to be inculcated as much as practicable. The 
respective congregations were to be previously notified of this arrangement. 
The next year, the subjects were, early piety—attendance upon public worship 
—coming to gospel ordinances—and purity of heart and life. The results of 
these attempts to check vice and impiety, and to promote pure and undefiled 
religion are not left on their records. But these things show a commendable 
zeal in the ministers of that day. 

The Convention seems to have transacted the business which came before 
them very much as ministerial associations have since done. And probably they 
originated the first associations of this kind in the State. For they thus ex- 
pressed their desires of being united in brotherly love and ministerial fellowship 
in their work. “ As we are desirous of strengthening each other’s hands, and 
promoting brotherly love, we agree to be as frequent as we can conveniently 
in visiting each other, and meeting together to the said purposes. And we 
think it expedient that the ministers of the province, of Congregational principles, 
who have been regularly ordained, meet altogether once a year; and that they 
be formed into Associations, to meet more frequently, as they shall agree, to 
unite in their prayers, and assist and encourage each other in the work of the 
gospel.” nea 

It is not known to the writer how soon any district Associations were formed. 
The Piscataqua Association was probably the first. In the records of this body, 
for 1781, this question was discussed, “ What is especially incumbent upon us, as 
ministers of the gospel, to do towards a revival of religion?” In answer, it was 
observed, “1. Ministers ought to live, as well as profess and preach the gospel. 
2. Hold up religious truth, and particularly declare the terrors of the Lord 
against impenitent sinners. 3. Plainly reprove in private, and caution against 
the sins and neglects, of which they are respectively guilty. 4. Examine 
ourselves frequently respecting our discharge of our parochial duties. To all 
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which, join, 5. Feryent prayer to Him who has the residue of the Spirit, that he 
would be pleased to pour it out upon an ungrateful people, and in the midst of 
the years make known the sovereignty of his grace.” 

After Associations were formed, the business of the Convention was lessened. 
Towards the close of the last century, they partially engaged in domestic 
missions, by appointing, annually, a few of their brethren to perform missionary 
service four weeks each; three of these Sabbaths, the pulpit of an absent min- 
ister would be supplied by neighboring ministers, according to a definite 
arrangement; the other Sabbath, the pulpit would be vacant. This was the 
commencement of missionary labors in New Hampshire by the churches and 
their pastors. 

In 1833, the Convention was re-organized for the purpose of giving special 
attention, at the annual meetings, to subjects belonging to pastoral duty and 
qualifications ; to Sabbath schools and Bible classes; and to those benevolent 
objects, which are, from time to time, presented for the consideration and co- 
operation of ministers. And it was “ Resolved, that this Convention be called, 
hereafter, the Pastoral Convention of New Hampshire ; to be composed of the 
Congregational and Presbyterian ministers in the State, who own or acknow- 
ledge the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, as containing essentially their views 
of Christian doctrine.” 

In June, 1807, the subject of a General Association was discussed in the Con- 
vention, and a committee appointed to correspond with the several district Asso- 
ciations of the State, respecting a union of the churches and a General Associa- 
tion, on that plan of doctrine generally expressed in the Assembly’s Catechism, 
to report the following year. This committee made a partial report in June, 
1808. And then another committee was chosen, and reported that for the 
purpose of drawing the band of union more closely, and promoting general har- 
mony and fellowship among the churches, the Assembly’s Catechism be adopted 
generally as a creed; and that a proposal be laid before the several Associations 
in the State, that those Associations that see fit to adopt it, appoint a delegate 
or delegates to meet in General Association at the time and place of the next 
General Convention ; and then in General Association adopt such measures as 
they shall deem expedient, for carrying into effect the above-mentioned purposes. 
This report was adopted. 

It appeared at the next meeting of the Convention, that the Deerfield, Hop- 
kinton and Plymouth Associations, and also the east branch of the Orange Asso- 
ciation,* had acceded to the plan of a General Association. The Hollis and 
Monadnock Associations had also acted on the subject, and had authorized a 
delegate from each to attend. And the Convention voted that Rev. Messrs. 
William Morrison, William IF. Rowland, and John H. Church, might have the 
privilege of attending the first meeting. k 

The General Association accordingly held their first meeting at Concord, June 
8, 1809. ‘The number was small, only eight ministers being present, as one of 
the delegates was necessarily absent. The place of meeting was the Rey. Dr. 
M’Farland’s study. The Rey. William Morrison was chosen moderator, and 
the Rev. John H. Church, scribe. In accordance with the views of the Conven- 
tion and of the Associations then represented, the Association adopted the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism as a summary of the Christian faith. They also 
appointed delegates to attend the meeting of the General Association of Mas- 
sachusetts, the same month, and form a connection with them. And the 
members of the Association had free conversation on the state of the churches 
and the interests of religion. 4 

That was a day of small things. But.it commenced a new era in the churches 
of New Hampshire. Measures feeble at first, the Lord has graciously increased 
and rendered productive of much good to his blessed cause. j 

The second meeting was at the Rey. Samuel Wood’s in Boscawen, Sept. 20 
1809. Delegates attended from the Deerfield, Haverhill, Hopkinton, Monad- 
nock and Plymouth Associations; and Rey. Jonathan Allen from the General 


* This Association was divided into two branches by the Connecticut river. 
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Association of Massachusetts... The meeting excited little interest abroad. All 
the business was transacted at the house of Dr. Wood, except repairing once to 
the sanctuary to hear a sermon. The Association adopted the following 


Founpamentan Princrpxes. 


_ It is ever to be understood that the system of Scripture doctrines contained 
in the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism is the basis of our union in this General 
Association. Hence every Association in this State, receiving these doctrines 
as the Christian faith, is invited to unite in this body. 

This General Association wholly disclaims ecclesiastical power or authority 
over the churches, or the opinions of individuals. 

The essential objects of this General Association are the following : to promote 
brotherly intercourse and harmony, and our mutual animation, assistance, and 
usefulness, as ministers of Christ ; to obtain religious information relative to the 
state of our churches, and the general state of the Christian church in this 
country and through the Christian world; and to co-operate with other similar 
pasipuens in the most eligible measures for building up the cause of truth and 

oliness. 


Regulations were also formed for governing future meetings. Delegates 
were appointed to form connections with the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church; the General Association of Connecticut ; and the General Con- 
vention of Vermont. Anda committee was chosen to prepare and publish with 
the minutes an address to the churches. 

The third meeting was at Rev. William F’. Rowland’s in Exeter, Sept. 19, 1810. 
This meeting was very partially attended. Only the Haverhill, Hollis, Hop- 
kinton, and Monadnock Associations were represented. Delegates were chosen 
by some other Associations, but were not present. But there was a good repre- 
sentation from abroad, consisting of the Rey. Messrs. James Richards and John 
McDowell from the Presbyterian church; Joseph Vail and John Eliot from 
Connecticut ; Samuel Spring and Joseph Goffe from Massachusetts ; and 
Thomas A. Merrill from Vermont. By the presence and aid of these respected 
brethren, the meeting was more pleasant and profitable. The business of the 
Association, with free discussions of various topics, was conducted with harmony 
and brotherly affection in Mr. Rowland’s parlor. Five sermons were preached 
in public. Very few from other churches were present. 

The meeting in Dunbarton, Sept. 17, 1811, was much better attended, and 
made very interesting impressions. It brought together many of the friends of 
Zion. The sessions were held in public. The narratives of the state of reli- 
gion, the preaching of five sermons, together with other things relative to the 
progress of truth, were new sources of information and spiritual improvement to 
large and listening assemblies. The Association also adopted an address to the 
churches on the doctrine of the Trinity, which was published. 

An additional interest was given to the meeting, by the anniversary of the 
New Hampshire Missionary Society. This society was formed Sept. 2, 180], 
and had been gradually rising in favor with the churches, and in usefulness, A 
new impulse was imparted to its operations, by connecting its anniversary with 
the meeting of the General Association. 

At the close of the meeting, measures were taken to form a State Bible 
Society. A committee was chosen to prepare a constitution ; to circulate sub- 
scription papers, and to call a meeting for the society to be formed. The New 
Hampshire Bible Society was accordingly organized at the time of the State 
Election in Concord the following June. vA sh 4H 

The meeting in Hollis, Sept. 15, 1812, was marked with increasing interest. 
Special revivals of religion were reported; and charitable efforts were better 
sustained. And the annual meetings of the Missionary and Bible Societies con- 
tributed much to the gratification of those present. 

So it was the following year at the meeting in Plymouth. It was a season 
of religious enjoyment to ministers and members of the churches. A new bene- 
volent association was formed, styled, “The Trustees of the Widows’ Charitable 
Fund ;” and designed to aid the widows and orphans of deceased ministers, who 
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need charitable assistance. This institution has annually gladdened the hearts 
of beloved sisters in the Lord. 

The anniversaries in Hanover, 1814, and in Keene, 1815, were well attended, 
and produced favorable results. But the meeting in Concord, 1816, rose to a 
higher character. The church then was peculiarly prepared for the occasion, 
by having just been favored with a time of refreshing from the presence of the 
Lord ; and revivals had also been enjoyed in a goodly number of sister churches 
in the State. Information from other parts of the American Zion was also very 
cheering. In asanctuary uncommonly spacious, large assemblies convened to 
be informed of the special operations of divine grace, and of the peace and 
prosperity of Jerusalem; to unite in prayer and praise ; and to hear the joyful 
sound of salvation to guilty men. Such collections of the followers of the Lamb 
were anew sight. Delightful scenes were beheld; and especially at the close 
of the solemnities, when the Lord’s supper was for the first time, at these anni- 
versaries, administered, and hundreds of different churches joined in a grateful 
remembrance of the Saviour’s dying love. So large a number of communicants 
was never before seen in any one of our churches. It was a season of great 
spiritual enjoyment. Many could say, “It is good to be here.” How different 
was this meeting of the Association from the one seven years before in a private 
room. Some beheld, as they hoped, a feeble dawn of the Millennial morning. 

The meeting the following year in Exeter, was also one of special interest. 
It formed a very pleasing contrast to the meeting there in 1810. It drew to- 
gether a large number who had never witnessed such scenes before, and who 
were delighted with what they saw and heard. Powerful revivals were reported, 
which gave great joy to members of the household of faith. 

This notice of the formation and earlier meetings of the Association may 
suffice. Other meetings may be noticed, as some of the results are mentioned. 

One result has been the tendency of the Association to preserve and increase the 
unity of the faith among the ministers of the gospel. This is of high importance 
to the establishment of the churches in the faith. How shall these be estab- 
lished, without a sound evangelical ministry ? And how much is such a ministry 
secured by a strict adherence to such a summary of Christian doctrines as the 
Assembly’s Shorter Catechism? Here the system of revealed truth is well set 
forth in “the form of sound words.” And this is used, not as paramount to the 
word of God, but as declaring how we understand his word. This word is the 
infallible standard, to which we always appeal. But when it is so variously 
understood by others, and even wrested and perverted by some to give cur- 
rency to “ damnable heresies,” it becomes absolutely necessary to say explicitly 
how we understand the Scriptures, and what are the doctrines we embrace. 
And how can we do this more easily or usefully than to take this catechism as 
the confession of our faith. It has long been thus used by the best of men; and 
it has proved of incalculable benefit in numerous churches. It contains one en- 
tire and harmonious system of doctrines. These doctrines are revealed facts 
relating to God, to his law and gospel, and to man’s fourfold state of upright- 
ness and apostasy, of recovery and final retribution. And it contains no oppo- 
site system. And the several parts cannot be rightly apprehended and received, 
except in agreement with each other and with the whole. The doctrines, or the 
facts which they express, may be viewed and represented variously ; but still 
they cannot be changed. They stand as eternal truth. And if we truly em- 
brace this system as a whole, we do substantially embrace every part; and can 
in truth say that this is indeed the confession of our faith; and those who do 
this, will harmonize in their religious views of divine subjects; and the more 
they come in contact with each other in pious exercises and benevolent efforts, 
the more will they be “perfectly joined together in the same mind and in the 
same judgment.” ‘This, in some good degree, has been a happy result of the 
General Association. Something of this is seen in an Association, whose influ- 
ence, or that of one of their members, hindered, for a time, the formation of this 
body ; and this Association did not unite in it, till its tenth session. But this 
Association has since been much changed. They have now a constitution, a 
confession of faith, and a covenant expressive of their views, and for the use of 
any of their churches, who wish for it. ‘They have also a fraternal covenant or 
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pledge, which they renew at the close of every meeting. All the Associations 
in the State are now happily united in the General Association; and the faith 
once delivered to the saints is held and preached in much purity and harmony 
among the brethren in the sacred office. 

Experimental godliness has been promoted. This has been much effected by 
bringing ministers and private Christians more together, and affording them 
more spiritual intercourse. By their prayers and conversation, they have 
quickened one another in the divine life. And the public exercises have had 
the same tendency. The religious narratives have also much tended to the 
same result. What Christian could hear them, ina right frame, and not be 
animated in the heavenly race ; or not feel more love to his gracious Redeemer 
for the wonders of his love. 

The cause of benevolence has been advanced. This has been done by giv- 
ing much interesting intelligence, and by urging the motives of the gospel to 
abound in Christian liberality. The information has shown the numerous 
and pressing calls for charitable contributions; the cheerful compliance with 
these calls by many; and the good which has been effected. The way has thus 
been prepared for the motives to be more deeply felt, and to produce greater 
results. The liberal have devised more liberal things, and more has been cast 
into the treasury of the Lord. This has been strikingly exhibited on some 
anniversaries. 

The sanctification of the Sabbath has received special attention. At the 
second meeting, the delegates to the General Association of Massachusetts 
were requested to use their influence in that body to have measures taken to 
prevent the profanation of the day. At subsequent meetings, the subject has 
been discussed, and resolutions and measures adopted with the same design. 
In 1827, a committee was appointed to report, the following year, some mea- 
sures for the better observance of the Sabbath. Their report of some length 
was adopted. Among the efforts for keeping the day holy, the following were 
proposed, as of the highest importance. 

J. Let ministers regulate all their conduct on the Sabbath, by considering, 
not merely what is unlawful on that day, but what is inexpedient or likely to 
give offence to devout Christians and brethren, or liable to be misconstrued and 
used by others as a license to profane the day either by word or deed. 2. Let 
ministers make the sanctification of the Sabbath more the subject of public 
instruction and private conversation, that the duty, the necessity, and the 
benefits of keeping the day holy, as well as the evils of profaning it, may be 
extensively and sensibly felt. 3. Jet all the members of our churches be very 
careful to abstain from al] appearance of evil on the Sabbath. 4. Let all pro- 
fessors of religion, in love and tenderness, faithfully admonish one another to 
keep the Sabbath holy ; and Jet them see that they suffer no open violation of 
it to pass without rebuke and necessary censure. 5. Let ministers and brethren 
affectionately invite all who manifest a friendly regard to divine institutions and 
the highest interests of men in time and eternity, to lend their constant influ- 
ence, by precept and example, in promoting the sacred observance of the Lord’s 
day. In 1828, a State Auxiliary Union was formed; and in 1836, a convention 
of the friends of the Sabbath was held, by direction of the Association, for the 

urpose of exciting more sacred regard for the Lord’s day. 
a The cause of suipetdies came before the Association in 1811 and 1812, and 
in 1813, they adopted the following resolutions. 

Resolved, That we recommend to the ministers and members of the several 
churches, to use all due vigilance and care over their brethren, as well as 
themselves—to exert themselves to diffuse knowledge of the nature and con- 
sequences of intemperance ; more particularly by promoting the establishment 
of societies for the suppressing of intemperance and other vices; and to dis- 
tribute, in their respective circles, such essays, tracts, and sermons, as may be 
calculated to aid this important object. ee ‘ 

Resolved, That it be recommended to the several Associations and all ecclesi- 
astical bodies, to exclude the use of ardent spirits from their meetings ; to indi- 
viduals, that they abstain from using them in their families, and to'refrain, as 
far as may be, from the too common ceremony of offering them to their friends ; 
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and to farmers and proprietors of manufactories, and all others, that they dis- 
countenance their use as arefreshment for their laborers, preferring, and, if 
necessary, giving pecuniary encouragement to such as will consent to abstain. 

Other resolutions on the same subject, were afterwards, at different times, 
adopted by the Association; and they published, in 1813, by a committee, an 
edition of 4,000 copies of the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Porter’s Sermon on the Fatal 
Effects of Ardent Spirits. 

The religious education of the children of the church has been another sub- 
ject of particular attention. In the address, published in 1809, it is recom- 
mended to Christian parents to train up their children in the habitual recollec- 
tion of their solemn dedication to God, of the relation which they bear to his 
church, and the peculiar obligations which they are under, in due time, per- 
sonally and publicly, to own Christ. And church conferences were also pro- 
posed, in which such things should be affectionately urged both on parents and 
children. 

This subject was taken into consideration at the meeting in 1818. The 
measures of a particular church in relation to their children, were ordered to be 
published for the information of other churches. And in their pastoral address 
to the churches, it is said, “ Some of our churches, with happy success, have, 
by special prayer and instruction, renewedly consecrated their baptized chil- 
dren to the Lord, and endeavored to make them feel their obligations to devote 
themselves to his service. We would call upon all our churches, to consider 
the obligations they are under to baptized persons; and we recommend, that 
each church should take this subject into serious consideration, and adopt 
measures to exercise Christian watch and discipline over those, who received 
the seal of the covenant at their altars, were intrusted to their care, and conse- 
crated by their prayers.” 

The report of a committee adopted in 1835, contains the following senti- 
ments: ‘The interesting relation which is sustained by baptized children to 
the visible church of Christ, and the duties involved in that relation, ought to 
be made a more frequent subject of. thought, of prayer, and public discussion.” 
The report also suggests “ the expediency that pastors hold occasional meetings 
with their respective churches and baptized children, for the purpose of prayer 
for covenant blessings, and mutual conversation on the nature of this sacred 
institution, (infant baptism,) and the duties involved in its observance. In 
respect to reviving the use of the Assembly’s Shorter Catechism, your Com- 
mittee would express their full conviction that some judicious summary of 
Christian doctrine ought to be retained for the systematic instruction of chil- 
dren and others in the all-important truths of God’s word. And*we know none 
extant, which can with more safety or propriety be recommended than the well- 
known manual, which has been in use for this purpose from the days of our 
Pilgrim fathers almost to the present time. The celebrated Westminster 
Assembly, to whom we are indebted for this standard of faith, was composed of 
men of the most profound erudition and piety. Baxter, who knew most of them, 
expresses an opinion that ‘the Christian world, since the days of the apostles, 
had never a Synod of more excellent divines than this Synod and the Synod of 
Dort.’ The Shorter Catechism contains a condensed model for the instruction 
of the young and the aged in the pure doctrines of the reformation. Its praise 
has long been known in the churches ; and experiment has evinced its utility as 
a valuable compend of scriptural truth. Many can now stand forth as living wit- 
nesses of its practical worth, as an instrument in directing them to the Saviour 
of men, or of building them up in the faith and order of the gospel.” 

To encourage Sabbath schools, the Association, several years ago, acceded 
to an arrangement for the New Hampshire Sabbath School Union to hold a 
semi-annual meeting in connection with their anniversary. - , 

The education of young men for the gospel ministry, the Association has 
likewise encouraged. In 1813, they resolved, “that the members of the several 
Associations be requested to make inquiry for suitable persons to be educated 
for the gospel ministry ; and that they encourage such in obtaining an educa- 
tion.” And in their pastoral address, in 1816, they say to the churches—“ In 
these ways especially, you can aid in furnishing a larger supply of preachers of 
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the gospel. In the first place, you can unite in prayer to ‘the Lord of the 
harvest, that he will send forth laborers into his harvest With him is the 
residue of the Spirit; and he has all hearts in his hands: By his grace, he 
can sanctify a multitude of young men and youth, and dispose them to conse- 
crate themselves to his service in the gospel ministry. In the second place, 
you can ascertain who have hopeful piety and promising talents for the work. 
Inquiry must be made for such persons, that they may be brought forward and 
educated for the ministry. If either of you have a son of such promise, let him 
be cheerfully given to the Lord for this purpose. In the third place, you can 
aid in furnishing the means for educating young men for the ministry. If you 
have ason to be educated for this work, you can afford him the assistance 
which is in your power. Ifyou have none to be educated, you can aid in edu- 
cating others, who need charitable assistance. Of such, there are many. And 
it is a.duty and a privilege to aid them in preparing to serve the Lord in holy 
things. Let liberal things then be devised and executed for educating pious 
and indigent young men for the ministry. Let this object be constantly in 
view, and receive your warm and generous support.” 

At the meeting of the Association in Durham, 1826, the New Hampshire 
Branch of the American Education Society was formed, to hold its annual 
meeting in connection with the Association, and great good it is believed, has 
been done through its instrumentality. 

The Association has manifested a solicitude to promote a spirit of prayer in 
the churches. In 1811, it was voted to recommend it to all the members of the 
particular Associations to meet in rotation, once a month, or as often as they 
may think it best, in their respective vicinities, for special prayer and interces- 
sion for Zion. In 1815, the Association earnestly recommended it to all their 
churches to observe the monthly concert of prayer. In 1822, it was further 
recommended to the members of the churches, that, in addition to their coming 
together at set times to pray with and for their children, and to exhort them to 
know and serve the Lord, they would, in their respective dwellings, observe a 
concert of prayer for the conversion of “the children of the kingdom,” on the 
evening of the first Monday of every month. Prayer for our rulers has been 
particularly urged on ministers and members of the churches. And the impor- 
tance of fervent supplication for divine influence on the churches has been 
often enforced in pastoral addresses of the Association. 

Various other important subjects have come before the Association, which 
cannot be specified in this communication. But there is one subject, which 
must not be omitted; for it deserves very grateful acknowledgment to the 
Author of all spiritual blessings. This is the revivals of religion, which have 
been experienced in connection with the meetings of the Association. Such 
revivals have been witnessed in Concord, Derry, Durham, Rindge, Newport and 
Plymouth. Other places could be named, where a happy reviving influence has 
been given. The meeting at Durham, in 1826, was followed by a revival some- 
what extensive in the vicinity. In other instances, the meetings have been 
blessed to other churches, through their pastors and members who attended 
them. “The meeting of 1817, at Exeter,” says the pastor of the church in 
North Hampton, “was to me a season of special refreshing and enjoyment. 
There had been some awakening among my people previous to the meeting. 
It gave additional impulse to my ministry. The attendance of some of my 
people then, and the recital I gave on the following Sabbath were blessed to 
carry forward the attention and promote a revival.” “ But when revivals have 
not followed,” as a worthy brother has remarked, “ other very decided effects of 
an excellent religious character have been witnessed.” Side 

Of the revival in Concord, in connection with the meeting of the Association 
in 1831, the following brief account is taken from the narrative given by the 
pastor of that church and in their behalf, at the following anniversary in 
Amherst. “The whole impression made by the General Association was deep, 
solemn, and affecting, both to professed Christians and others. We do not 
remember a single circumstance, which broke the thrilling interest of the occa- 
sion. But in particular, we would remark, that the narratives of the state of 
religion in other places, with the occasional exhortations that accompanied 
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them, were the means of awakening the attention of several ; the administration 
of the Lord’s supper, and the parting of the great assembly, which produced 
vivid apprehensions of the separations to be made at the final judgment, spread 
solemnity and religious concern over the ‘minds of most who were present. 
But at the closing service on Thursday evening, the impressions that had been 
growing in strength throtgh the meeting, struck deep to the hearts of all; the 
convictions which multitudes felt before, but were unwilling to acknowledge, 
could no longer be concealed; the tide of feeling, which, under the influence 
of the Holy Spirit, had been gradually swelling, rose at once to its full height 
and gushed simultaneously from at least a hundred hearts. It is our belief that 
at the close of the meeting, there was scarcely one impenitent person present, 
who was not ready to put the question, What shall I do to be saved? and not a 
Christian who was not both overawed and rejoiced by the special presence and 
power of God. Immediately the subject of religion became the engrossing topic 
of conversation, of personal inquiry, and interest through the town. The most 
wicked were fora while restrained; the vain and thoughtless became seri- 
ous; all classes, whatever their religious opinions, eviuced a new interest in 
the subject; and if they did not inquire, What shall we do to be saved ? did ask 
with no common solicitude, What these things meant? The fruits of the meet- 
ing, thus far, are of the most salutary kind, and demand gratitude and praise to 
God. The number that has since been added to the church by profession is 
one hundred and four.” 

It may be useful to notice some of the means, which the Lord has blessed to 
render the meetings of the Association so gratifying and beneficial. 

One has been a careful adherence to the great object of the Association to 
promote brotherly love, and harmony, and the interests of vital godliness. 
Hence care has been taken to exclude things of an opposite tendency. In this 
way, the wishes of some have not been granted. But those who have thus 
acted, have felt themselves justified by regard to greater good. For the course 
pursued has more happily tended to bring ministers and other Christians 
together in love, and unite them in firmer bonds and more effective action in the 
Redeemer’s cause. 

Another means has been to cherish a devotional spirit. Meetings have been 
characterized by the spirituality of the exercises. In the prayers, discourses, 
reports, and addresses, there has been generally a marked acknowledgment of 
the agency of the Holy Spirit, and of dependence on him to bless our efforts 
and all our institutions. Those who honor him, he graciously condescends to 
honor by his presence and aid. 

Another has been to prepare for the anniversary, and look for a blessing. To 
this end, special prayer has been offered. This has been recommended in the 
annual convention of ministers. And the pastor and church, where a meeting was 
to be held, have been anxious to have it a season of special refreshing. Thus it 
was in Concord before the revival there just mentioned. In the report of the happy 
results of that meeting, already noticed, it is said, “In anticipation of it, prayers 
were offered in private, in social meetings, and in public, that we might be pre- 
pared to enjoy, at the same time, ‘a refreshing from the presence of the Lord.’ 
During the summer preceding the meeting, special seasons of prayer and a day 
of fasting were observed in reference to it. Our faith was encouraged by 
several instances of hopeful conversion, and many cases of serious, religious 
concern. The remembrance that the Lord was with us fifteen years before at 
the meeting of the Association, gave a confidence to our hopes, and an inten- 
sity to our desires, which amounted almost to an assurance that the day of 
merciful visitation was at hand.” No doubt something similar has occurred in 
other churches, which have had a rich blessing in connection with this holy con- 
vocation. And perhaps it may be found that when this blessing has been with- 
held, there was not a due preparation nor fervent prayer to obtain it. And 
some who are exercised to discern spiritual aspects, may have seen and felt, 
while attending a meeting, that the church was neither prepared, nor earnestly 
looking for, nor piously expecting, to receive a special blessing. And no such 
blessing has followed. ‘ 
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_ It now becomes a solemn inquiry, How shall the anniversaries be made more 
interesting and useful in future ? 

The divine favor must be more gratefully acknowledged for past blessings. 
This is peculiarly incumbent on all the churches and ministers connected with 
the General Association in the State. They should never cease to praise the 
Lord that he has so abundantly smiled on their religious anniversaries, and 
made them such seasons of spiritual enjoyment and edification. All the praise 
is due to him; and to him, let it be always ascribed. 

“The fundamental principles,” on which the Association was founded, must 
be held fast and observed with suitable care and vigilance. These should ever 
be impressed on the minds of the brethren; and serve as their compass and 
chart in pursuing the right course to the most desirable end. The sermon at 
the opening of the meeting should be strictly “ad clerum, for the purpose of 
promoting clerical piety and pastoral fidelity,” and also the spiritual life of all 
present. It should be full of an unction from the Holy One, and be wholly void 
of controversial discussion of every kind. The great religious design of the 
meeting should be kept sacredly in view in all the transactions of business ; 
and these should be interspersed with devotional exercises and such occasional 
remarks and addresses as will cherish a serious and spiritual frame of mind. 
The Lord should be devoutly acknowledged, and his gracious presence be 
constantly implored. All desires of human applause should be suppressed, and 
the honor alone desired, which comes from above. 

Finally, a special blessing on the meetings must be more uniformly and 
earnestly sought. The Lord, in whose name the brethren meet, and whose 
glory they seek, is able to do exceeding abundantly above all that they ask or 
think. Let their expectations be from him, and their desires and hopes will 
never be too much enlarged. He can give “ showers of blessings,” as there shall 
be room to receive them. Thus he promises: When the poor and needy seek 
water, and there is none, and their tongue faileth for thirst, I the Lord will hear 
them, I the God of Israel will not forsake them. I will open rivers in the high 
places, and fountains in the midst of the valleys ; I will make the wilderness a pool 
of water, and the dry land springs of water. Yea, I have spoken it; Iwill also 
bring i to pass. 


Annual Meetings of Gen. Ass. Moderators, Scribes. 

1809, June 8, Concord, Rev. William Morrison,* Rev. John H. Church. 
“Sept. 20, Boscawen, Rey. Elihu Thayer, D. D. ss 

1810, Sept. 19, Exeter, Rey. William F’. Rowland, a 

1811, Sept. 17, Dunbarton, Rev. Pearson Thurston, ss 

1812, Sept. 15, Hollis, Rev. Seth Payson, D. D. a 

1813, Sept. 21, Plymouth, Rev. Isaiah Potter, ve 

1814, Sept. 20, Hanover, Rey. Seth Payson, D. D. me 

1815, Sept. 19, Keene, Rev. William F. Rowland, re 

1816, Sept. 17, Concord, Rev. Jobn Smith, ee 

1817, Sept. 16, Exeter, Rev. John Kelly, se 

1818, Sept. 15, Dover, Rey. Huntington Porter, 43 

1819, Sept. 21, Haverhill, Rev. Samuel Wood, D. D. Ss 

1820, Sept. 19, Portsmouth, Rey. Eli Smith, Gs 

1821, Sept. 18, New Ipswich, Rev. Jonathan Ward, Rev. Nathan Lord. 

1822, Sept. 3, Pembroke, Rev. Ebenezer Hill, Rev. J. W. Clary. _ 

1823, Sept. 2, Acworth, Rev. Roswell Shurtleff, Rev. Jonathan Curtis. 

1824, Sept. 7, Londonderry, Rev. John H. Church, D. D. Rev. Phinehas Cooke. 

1825, Sept. 6, Lyme, Rev. Drury Fairbank, Rey. David Sutherland. 

1826, Sept. 5, Durham, Rev. John H. Church, D. D. ‘Rev. E. L. Parker. 

1827, Sept. 4, Rindge, Rev. Walter Harris, D. D. Rev. J. M. Whiton. 

1828, Sept. 2, Salisbury, Rev. Jonathan French, Rey. Grant Powers. 

1829, Sept. 1, Newport, Rev. David Sutherland, Rev. Robert Page. 

1830, Sept. 7, Portsmouth, Rev. Phinehas Cooke, ° Rey. Jacob Scales. 

1831, Sept. 6, Concord, Rev. Nathaniel Lambert, Rev. H. G. Nott. 

1832, Sept. 4, Amherst, Rev. John Woods, Rey. A. Burgess. 

1833, Sept. 3, Keene, Rev, Nathan Lord, D. D. Rev. David Perry. 

1834, Sept. 2, MeredithBridge,Rev. E. L. Parker, Rev. Asa P. T paneys 

1835, Sept. 1, Plymouth, Rev. Z. S. Barstow, Rev. Joseph Merrill. 

1836, Aug. 30, Exeter, Rev. Silas Aiken, Rey. Tertius D. Southworth. 

1837, Aug. 22, Claremont, Rev. Phinehas Cooke, Rev. Danie] Lancaster. 


a 


* Mr. Morrison was pastor of the second Presbyterian church in Londonderry, but, with a truly catholic spirit, he united with 
his Congregational brethren in efforts to advance the Redeemer’s cause, 
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In September, 1809, Rev. John H. Church was chosen Corresponding Secretary of the Asso- 


ciation, which office he has ever since held. 


The annual meeting of the General Association is now on the fourth Tuesday in August. 


Preachers before the General Association. 


1809, Rev. John H. Church, 
1810, Preacher failed. 

1811, Rey. Pearson Thurston, 
1812, Rev. Walter Harris, D, D. 
1813, Rev. Eli Smith. 

1814, Appointed preacher failed. 
1815, Rev. W. F. Rowland. 
1816, Rev. Phinehas Cooke. 
1817, Rev. Stephen Chapin. 
1818, Rev. Sylvester Dana. 
1819, Rev. Josiah Webster. 
1820, Rev. Z. S. Barstow. 
1821, Rev. Jonathan Ward. 
1822, Rev. John Kelly. 

1823, Rev. David Sutherland. 


1824, Rev. Joseph Rowell. - 
1825, Rev. Amasa Smith. 

1826, Rev. Robert eS 

1827, Rev. Bennet Tyler, D. D. 
1828, Rev. Jonathan French. 
1829, Rev. Charles Walker. 
1830, Rev. Ephraim P. Bradford. 
1831, Rev. Ebenezer Coleman. 
1832, Rev. Joseph W. Clary. 
1833, Rev. Joseph Lane. 

1834, Rev. Andrew Govan. 
1835, Rev. Samuel Harris. 
1836, Rev. Nathan Lord, D. D. 
1837, Rev. Jonathan Curtis. 


LIST OF MINISTERS CONNECTED WITH THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF NEW 
HAMPSHIRE, AUGUST, 1837. 


[The following list has been prepared from the last published minutes of the Association. s. s. stands 


for stated supply.] 


Caledonia Association. 


Tsaac Worcester, Littleton. 
Peter G. Nichols, West Bath. 
D. Sutherland, Bath Village. 


Unsettled minister, Drury Fairbank, Littleton. 


Deerfield Association. 


Enos George, Barnstead. 

Rufus A. Putnam, Chichester. 
Nathaniel Wells, Deerfield. 
Winthrop Fifield, Epsom. 

Josiah Carpenter, Gilmanton, Ist ch. 
Daniel Lancaster, Gilmanton Centre. 
Enoch Corser, Loudon, Ist ch. 

Jobu K. Young, Meredith Bridge. 
Josiah Prentice, Northwood. 
Jonathan Curtis, Pittsfield. 


Unsettled ministers, Profs. Heman Rood and 
A. Warner; Charles G. Safford, Gilmanton; 
F. P. Smith, Epsom; and Spofford D. Jewett, 
Barnstead, 


Derry Association, 


C. Cutler, Windham. 

Samuel H. ‘Tolman, Atkinson, 
Charles P. Russe]l, Candia. 
Jonathan Clement, Chester. 
Benjamin Sargeant, Chester, W. P. 
Edward L, Parker, Derry. 

P. B. Day, Derry Village. 

John R. Adams, Londonderry. 
John M. C, Bartley, Hampstead. 
John Keep, Pelham. 

Samuel H. Peckham, Plaistow. 
Anson Sheldon, Raymond. 


Unsettled ministers, Rev. John H. Church, 
D. D., Pelham; Rev. John Kelly, Hampstead ; 
and Rev. Samuel Harris, Windham. 


Harmony Association, 


— Holt, s. s., Alexandria, 
Jubilee Wellman, s. s., Bristol. 


Allen Gannett, Conway. 
J. Mordough, s. s., Effingham. 
Danie! Pulsifer, Hebron. 
a = Groton. 
Joshua Dodge, Moultonboreugh. 
James W. Perkins, s. s., New Hampton. 
John S. Winter, s. s., Ossipee. 
George Punchard, Plymouth. 
Giles Leach, Sandwich, North. 
& “Sandwich, South, 
William Buffett, ‘Tamworth. 


Unsettled ministers, S. R. Hall and T. D. P, 
Stone, Plymouth, 


Hopkinton Association. 


C. B. Tracy, Boscawen, Ist ch. 
William Patrick, Canterbury. 
Nathaniel Bouton, Concord, Ist ch. 
Asa P. Tenney, Concord, West. 
Daniel Noyes, Concord, South, 
John M. Putnam, Dunbarton. 
Isaac Knight, Franklin. 

Jacob Scales, Henniker. 

Moses Kimball, Hopkinton. 
Henry White, Loudon Village. 
Lucas, Northfield. 
Abraham Buruham, Pembroke. 
Benjamin F, Foster, Salisbury. 
Abraham Bodwell, Sanbornton. 
Amos Blanchard, Warner. 


Unsettled ministers, Walter Harris, D. D., 
Dunbarton ; Ebenezer Price, Boscawen; David 
Kimball and Benjamin P. Stone, Concord. 


Hollis Association. 


Henry E. Eastman, Brookline. 

David Perry, Hollis. 

Andrew H. Reed, Mason. 

Hemphrey Moore, Merrimack, Evan, 
Jobn W. Salter, Milford. 

Jonathan M’Gee, Nashua, Ist ch. 
Austin Richards, Nashua Village, Ist ch. 
Samuel Lee, New Ipswich. 
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A. W. Burnham, Rindge. 
Ebenezer Hill, Sharon. 

Leonard Jewett, ‘Temple. 

William Richardson, Wilton, 2d ch. 


Unsettled ministers, Charles Shedd, New Ip- 
swich; Eli Smith, Hollis. 


Lancaster Association. 


W. E. Holmes, Colebrook. 
C, W. Richardson, Lancaster. 


Monadnock Association. 


Darwin Adams, Alstead. 

Moses Gerould, New Alstead. 
Hosea Beckley, s. s., Chesterfield. 
James Tisdale, s. s., Dublin. 
William Hutchinson, s. s., Gilsum. 
Joseph Marsh, Hinsdale. 

John Sabin, Fitzwilliam. 

Laban Ainsworth, Jaffrey. 

Z. 8. Barstow, Keene. 

Moses G. Grosvenor, Marlborough. 
G. Newell and J. Ballard, Nelson. 
Alanson Rawson, Roxbury. 

Isaac Robiuson, Stoddard. 

Joel Wright, Sullivan. 

Elisha Rockwood, Swanzey. 
Gardner Brown, s. s., Surry. 
Jeremiah Pomroy, ‘Troy. 

Seth S. Arnold, s. s., Walpole. 
Thomas Riggs, Westmoreland. 
Francis Danforth, Winchester. 


Unsettled minister, Silas Wilder, Keene. 


Orange Association. 


Liba Conant, Canaan. 

Henry Wood, Dartmouth college. 
_ J. Berkley, Hanover, East. 
Erdix Tenney, Lyme. 

Daniel Campbell, Orford, West. 
I. 8S. Davis, Orford, East. 
Edward ©, Fuller, Piermont. 

I. S. Davis, Wentworth. 


. Without pastoral charge, Pres. N. Lord, D. D., 
Prof. R. Shurtleff, D. D., Hanover, 


Piscataqua Association. 


Francis Welch, Brentwood. 

David Root, Dover. 

Alvan Tobey, Durham. 

John Smith, Exeter, Ist ch. 

Isaae Hurd, Exeter, 2d ch. 

Samuel W. Clark, Greenland. 

Sereno T. Abbot, Hampton Falls, Evan, 
Andrew Govan, Kingston. ~ 
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John Gunnison, Lamprey River. 
Jonathan French, Northampton. 
Edwin Holt, Portsmouth, North. 
H. Porter and B. Smith, Rye. 
Edward Cleveland, Rochester. 
Alfred Goldsmith, Somersworth. 


Sullivan Association. 


Joseph Merrill, Acworth. 

T. D. Southworth, Claremont. 
Alvah Spaulding, Cornish. 

E. W. Taylor, Chovion, 

Phinehas Cooke, Lebanon. 
Ebenezer Colman, Lempster, Ist ch. 
Dana Clayes, Meriden. 

John Woods, Newport. 


Licentiate, Cary Russell, Newport. 


Onion Association. 


Frederick A. Adams, Amherst. 
Jobn M, Whiton, Antrim. 

Thomas Savage, Bedford. 

Peter Holt, s. s , Deering. 
Nathaniel S. Folsom, Francestown. 
Isaac Willey, Goffstown, 

Ezra Jones, Greenfield. 

Archibald Burgess, Hancock. 
Samuel G. Tenney, Hillsborough, 
Jacob White, Lyndeborough. 
Edwin Jennison, Mont Vernon. 
Ephraim P. Bradford, New Boston. 
Barrett, s. s., Peterborough. 


€andidates, Moses Bradford, Nathaniel Pine. 


The following is a summary of the churches 


and ministers connected with the General Asso- 


ciation. 
Associations. Churches. Ministers. 
Caledonia, . .. - 7 3 
Deerfield, .°. . ¢ 12 9 
Derry, 4 25. se 12 10 
Harmony, ... + 17 11 
Hollish. 2 eeeage 12 12 
Hopkinton, . . . - 19 16 
Lancaster, ... . « 4 2 
Monadnock,. . . . 20 21 
Orange, . . « + + 12 10 
Piscataqua, . + + - 17 15 
Sullivan, 4. = 0) mem l2 9 
Union;ar a) «ae 13 15 
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Notes, 


ACCOMPANYING THE PRECEDING STATISTICS. 


[We have been employed, at various times, for several! years, in collecting the facts embodied 
in the preceding table, and in the succeeding notes. In addition to the advantages derived from 
a long residence in the old county of Hampshire, and a personal acquaintance with most of the 
living ministers, we have at various times visited a large number of towns, and examined the 
church and town records, the tombstones of deceased ministers, etc.; we have also carried on an 
extensive correspondence, and have searched all the accessible papers and books relating to the 
subject. We have, however, failed to obtain information in regard to some points, and we have 
fallen, doubtless, into errors in other points. In reference to any errors which may be discovered, 
however minute, we shall be glad to receive corrections, so that they may be noticed in our next 
number. Any further information in regard to the towns and churches not included in the present 
number, will be most thankfully received. ‘The numerous individuals who have kindly aided our 
inquiries, will please accept our acknowledgments. ] 


Oup Hampsuire Country. From the first records of this county, it appears that 
the first court was held at Springfield, March 27, O. S. 1660; the second at Springfield, 
Sept. 25, 1660; the third at Northampton, March 26, 1661. March 31, 1663, the court 
then sitting at Northampton is first styled the county court. April 26, 1663, at a meeting 
of Capt. John Pynchon, Henry C. Clark, Capt. Aaron Cook, Lieut. David Wilton, and 
Elizur Holyoke, all chosen by these several towns, viz. Springfield, Northampton, and 
Hadley, to order and settle the affairs of the county; they agreed and determined at the 
beginning of the year that the shire meetings of this county should be held yearly on the 
first of March annually, alternately at Springfield and Northampton. The county of 
Hampshire, before its division, was the largest in Massachusetts; it contained nearly 
2,000 square miles, extending 50 miles in length from N. to S., and nearly 40 in 
breadth from E. to W. The valley of the Connecticut is about. one-third of the whole 
breadth. There are four considerable rivers which unite with the Connecticut, Miller’s 
river and Chickopee on the east; Deerfield and Westfield on the west. Brimfield, the 
oldest settlement on the hills, was incorporated in 1731, 96 years after Springfield, the 
oldest settlement in the valley. Emigrants from the north of Ireland planted themselves 
at various times in Palmer, Greenwich, Pelham, Blandford and Colerain. The settlers 
of the remaining towns were nearly all of English descent. No county in the State has 
uniformly exhibited a more firm adherence to order and good government; or a higher 
respect for learning and religion, In 1790, the whole number of houses in the county 
was 9,181; of families, 9,617; of souls, 59,681. “This noble county,’’ we use the 
language of President Dwight, “after having existed as a fine Doric column of industry, 
good order, morals, learning and religion, in Massachusetts for more than a century, was 
by an unwise legislature broken into three parts. Of its ruins were formed Franklin on 
the north, Hampshire in the middle, and Hampden on the south; each of them extend- 
ing through the original breadth of the county of Hampshire.” We believe it has ever 
been a matter of regret among a large part of the people in the three counties, that the 
oe took place. The population of the three counties, at four different periods, was 
as follows: 


1810. 1820, 1830. 1837. 
Hampshire, 24,553 26,487 30,210 30,413 
Franklin, 27,301 29,268 29,344 28,655 
Hampden, 24,421 28,021 81,640 33,602 
74,475 83,776 91,194 92,670 


The census of 1837 does not include paupers, nor foreigners not naturalized. Accord- 
ing to the State valuation of 1830, the property in Hampshire was estimated at 
$5,603,255 875 in Franklin, at $5,452,300 00; in Hampden, at $6,548,342 20 ; in all, 
$17,604,197 07. 
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AmuHERsT. Amherst was originally a precinct of Hadley, called “ Hadley East or 
Third Precinct.” The town was incorporated in 1759. Population in 1837, 2,602. The 
first church was organized Nov. 7, 1739. Mr. Parsons was born March 2151712) He 
is spoken of with much respect by those who remember him.—His son, Dr. Parsons, 
who succeeded him, was an excellent sermonizer, and possessed uncommon pulpit talents. 
He died suddenly at Wethersfield, Ct., where his remains were interred. He received 
the degree of D. D. from Brown university, in 1800. The ministers who belonged to 
the council which ordained Dr. Parsons, were the Rev. Messrs. Robert Breck of Spring- 
field, Joseph Ashley of Sunderland, John Hubbard of Northfield, Samuel Hopkins, D. D. 
of Hadley, Roger Newton, D. D. of Greenfield, Simon Backus of Granby, and Josiah - 
Dana of Barre.—Mr. Clark was previously settled in the ministry at Weymouth, Ms. and 
at Southbury, Ct. After his dismission from Amherst, he was settled at Bennington, Vt., 
and Adams, N.Y. He now resides without pastoral charge in New York city. He bas pub- 
lished several occasional single sermons, one volume of sermons, octavo, and recently three 
volumes of sermons, duodecimo, the latter including the serinons in the octavo volume.— 
Mr. Washburn’s father was the Rev. Azel Washburn, of Royalton, Vt. He was the fourth 
son of ten children. He joined the church when about 13 years of age, while his native 
town was blessed with a special revival of religion. In early life, he labored on a farm; 
and afterwards, in conséquence of an accident, which occasioned a slight lameness through 
life, he pursued a mechanical trade. He fitted for college at the academies in Royalton 
and Randolph. In 1817, he entered the sophomore class in the university of Vermont. 
The year following his graduation, he spent asa tutor in the collese. He then pursued a 
full course of study at the theological seminary at Andover. The winter of 1824-5 he passed 
in missionary laborsin New Orleans. After his return, before his settlement in Amherst, 
he preached at Salem and Cohasset, Ms. The church at Amherst enjoyed his labors for 
five years and a half. His death was occasioned by a lingering consumption. His cha- 
racter was one of uncommon excellence. The prominent traits were unaffected sim- 
plicity, forgetfulness of self, cautious and sound judgment, affability and cheerfulness, 
warm and generous benevolence, and ‘especially harmony and consistency of character. 
As a preacher he was simple, plain, sincere, affectionate and discriminating. He hada 
meek and gentle spirit, and his labors as a pastor were much blessed.—Mr. Adam is a 
native of England, and passed a number of years as a missionary of the London Missionary 
Society, at Benares, in Hindoostan. Two volumes, and seven tracts from his pen, are in the 
Andover library, among which are a Hindee grammar and dictionary. He is now laboring 
in the State of New York.—Mr. Bent was settled in the first church in Weymouth, Oct. 
13, 1824 ; dismissed at his own request in 1833; installed in Falmouth, Feb. 5, 1834. 

The second parish in Amherst was incorporated in 1783. The church was organized 
Oct. 28, 1782. Mr. Draper resided, we believe, in Amherst, after his dismission, till his 
death.—Mr. Perkins is a son of the venerable Nathan Perkins, D. D., of the west parish 
of Hartford, Ct. A; 

The south parish was incorporated in 1824. The church was organized Oct. 14, 1824. 
Mr. Chapin studied theology at the Bangor theological seminary. He was re-settled in 
the ministry in Westhampton, July 15, 1829, dismissed in the spring of 1837, for the 
purpose of laboring as a missionary in Lower Canada.—Mr. Gates was previously settled 
in Montague. 

The north parish was incorporated in 1826. The church was formed Nov. 15, 1826. 
Mr. Hunt was born at Belchertown, September 17, 1796. At the age of sixteen, he 
made a public profession of religion, and united with the church in Belchertown, then 
under the care of the Rev. Experience Porter. At the age of nineteen, he commenced 
his preparatory studies for college. He was assisted in his course by the American 
Education Society. In 1821 he became connected with the theological institution at 
Andover. He left the seminary in thé spring of 1824 on account of ill health. In the 
fall of the same year, he was licensed to preach by the Hampshire Central Association. 
He then preached as a stated supply a little more than a year in the south parish in 
Woodstock, Ct. After his settlement in Amherst, he labored greatly to the profit and 
edification of his people till the day of his death. Valuable additions were made to his 
church from year to year, and he was permitted to see two extensive revivals of religion. 
Mr. Hunt was an invalid during most of his life. An alarming attack of hemorrhage 
while he was at Andover gave a shock to his constitution from which he never recovered. 
During the last three or four years of his life, his lungs were badly diseased. But wasted 
as he was, to a mere skeleton, he continued to perform his duties till the last day of his 
life. To those acquainted with his infirmities, it was constantly a matter of surprise, that 
he could accomplish a fourth part of what he did accomplish. He had long learned to 
view his departure as near, and he was not surprised when the summons came. He 
was a man who will be long remembered for his sterling qualities. Retiring in his dis- 
position, and perfectly unassuming in his manners, he was peculiarly fitted to be a private 
friend and a social companion. Asa Christian, he was humble, intelligent and active. 
No grace appeared brighter than huiility. In his preparations for the pulpit, he was 
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never hasty and superficial. His subjects were always timely, and thoroughly studied. 
He never felt himself at liberty to go before his people without some message that should 
be both instructive and impressive. His sermons exhibited a thorough knowledge of the 
Scriptures, In short, in all the relations of life, he strove to attain to the high model of 
Christian perfection. 

Dr. Humphrey studied divinity with the Rev. Asahel Hooker of Goshen, Ct. Pre- 
viously to his becoming president of Amherst college, he was settled in the ministry in 
Fairfield, Ct. and Pittsfield, Ms. He was minister of the former place from 1807 to 
1817; of the Jatter from Nov. 27, 1817, till Sept. 23, 1823. 


Brernarpstron. This town lies immediately north of Greenfield, and is principally 
composed of the plain which constitutes so considerable part of that township. It was 
originally ealled Fall Town. Population in 1837, 878. The first church was organized 
at Deerfield, Nov. 25,1741. Mr. Ashley of Deerfield preached on the occasion. His 
sermon was printed. The only copy known now to exist is in the library of the Antiqua- 
rian Society at Worcester. Mr. Norton was dismissed on account of the unsettled state 
of the times. In the first French war, he acted for a season as chaplain, at the fort which 
was then kept at Hoosac, near Adams. He was there at the time that fort was surprised 
and taken, by a party of French and Indians; whence he was carried captive into Canada, 
After his release, he was. installed pastor of the church in Easthampton, a parish in 
Chatham, Ct., Nov. 30, 1748. He died of the small pox—Mr. Wright was dismissed 
on account of the difficulty of raising money to pay his salary, specie being very scarce, 
and paper money at a great discount. Number of members in the church, about 40. 

The Trinitarian church, which was composed of members who seceded from the first 
church, was organized Jan. 13, 1824, with fifteen members. 29 have been added since. 
The present number on record is 31, but six of these have removed from the place. 
Mr. Gould was a tutor in Williams college, then settled in the ministry in Southampton, 
from 1801 till 1832. (See further under Sowthampton.)—Mr. Fowler was previously 
settled at Windsor, Vt. and Northfield, Ms. He was for some time a tutor in Yale and 
Williams colleges, and a professor in the theological seminary, Bangor. 


BrimrieLp. The first family which settled in Brimfield was of the name of Hitch- 
cock, in 1714 or 1715. The principal settlers were from Springfield. Brimfield was 
incorporated Feb, 22, 1730. Subsequently, Monson, Wales and Holland were separated 
from,it. As early as 1721, measures were taken to build a meeting-house. In 1722, a 
house 45 feet by 40 feet, was erected, which stood more than eighty years. As the 
records of the church were burnt in 1748, the dates of some interesting early facts cannot 
with certainty be determined. Mr. Treat, the first minister, was probably ordained in 
1725. Probably, the church was gathered at the same time. Mr. Treat came from 
Glastenbury, Ct. Of the difficulty which occasioned his dismission, and of the particular 
character of Mr. T., nothing is now known.—In the two years which intervened before 
Mr. Bridgham was settled, Messrs. Noah Merwin, Samson Stoddard, and Caleb Rice, 
were employed to preach. Mr. Bridgham’s ministry continued 40 years. He came 
from Boston. He was a man of respectable talents, and performed the duties of his office 
to general acceptance. With few exceptions, harmony prevailed during his ministry. 
Some time previously to his death, bodily infirmities prevented him from performing the 
active duties of his office-—Mr. Williams was a son of the Rev. Chester Williams, of 
Hadley. He continued in the ministry 21 years and nine months, when he was removed 
in the midst of his days, leaving a numerous family, He possessed to a great extent the 
confidence of his people, and a good degree of harmony prevailed during his ministry. 
As a public speaker, he was universally acceptable. His preaching was evangelical and 
plain. A volume of his sermons was published after his death.—Mr. Brown was installed 
in one year and seven months after the death of Mr. Williams. He was dismissed 
agreeably to his own request. He is said to have been a man of gifts, and of uncommon 
fluency. ‘As to his religious sentiments, he could not be considered as strictly evan- 
gelical, nor as distinguished either for patience or prudence.’? He was previously settled 
in Machias, Me. After his dismission, the church remained destitute of a pastor four 
years.—Dr. Fay remained in the ministry in this place two years and eight months. He 
was installed in Harvard, Jan. 26, 1814, and dismissed Jan. 5, 1820. He was soon after 
settled over the first church in Charlestown, as successor of Dr. Morse.—Mr. Vaill was 
settled in Portland, Me. Oct, 15, 1834, was dismissed at his own request, Oct. 15, 1837, 
and was re-settled in Brimfield—Mr. Fuller studied theology at Andover, was first 
settled in the ministry in Kennebunk, Me. Sept. 29, 1830, and was dismissed July 16, 
1834.—The church, in the early ministry of Mr. Bridgham, consisted of about 80 members; 
about 70 were subsequently added. During Mr, Williams’s ministry, 137 members were 
added. The number admitted during Mr. Brown’s ministry is not known. While Dr. 
Fay continued there, 15 or 20 were added. During Mr. Vaill’s ministry, up to 1821, 
270 were admitted, Several very interesting and powerful revivals of religion have 
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taken place. Most of the people of Brimfield from its first settlement have continued of 
one religious denomination, 


Bucxuanp. This town is in the western part of Franklin county, on the south 
bank of Deerfield river. Population in 1837, 1,051. The church was organized Oct. 
1785, consisting of ten male and eight female members. It now has 53 male and 118 
female members. It has been favored with several precious revivals of religion, whose 
fruits have been gathered into heaven, or still continue to bless the church on earth. 
Mr. Spaulding was born Jan. 10, 1751, was licensed to preach Jan. 7, 1780, ordained over 
the church in Uxbridge, Sept. 11, 1782, dismissed Oct. 28, 1787, and installed at Worth- 
ington, Aug. 1788. He published a valuable octavo volume, entitled “ Universalism 
confounds and destroys itself.” He was a faithful preacher, and of evangelical sentiments. 
His name is cherished with much respect.—Mr. Clarke, previously to his preparation for 
college, studied medicine. 


CuEsTeRFIELD. This town is in the western part of Hampshire county. Population 
in 1837, 1,158. There is but one Congregational church. This was organized Oct. 30, 
1764. Number of members in 1837, 27 males and 77 females. When organized, the 
church consisted of eight members. Mr. Kilbourn was afterwards settled at Wendell, 
where he died.—Mr. Rose had been previously settled in Canterbury, Ct. He was 
pastor of Wilbraham, North church, from April 18, 1832, to Feb. 1835. 


CoteRAIN. This town, in the northwestern part of Franklin county, was incor- 
porated in 1761. It was partly settled by Presbyterian emigrants from Ireland. The 
church was Presbyterian till 1819, when it became Congregational. The two first min- 
isters seem to have emigrated from Ireland. But little is known of the early state of the 
church, as either no records were kept, or if kept, have been lost. Mr. Taggart was 
member of the house of representatives of the United States, from 1804, for 14 years, 
He was son of Matthew Taggart. He is said to have remarked to a Christian friend, 
that he had read the Bible through at Washington, every year, during the time he had 
served asa member of congress, He retained his connection with his church and society 
till the close of his life.’ He was highly esteemed as a man of sound judgment and of 
Christian integrity —Mr. Loomis studied divinity with Rev. V. Gould of Southampton, 
and was settled in the ministry in Randolph county, Va.—Mr. Flagg studied divinity 
with the Rev. Dr. Packard of Shelburne, and was previously settled in the ministry in 
Rutland Co. Vt. The town has now 1,998 inhabitants. 


Cummineton. This town is in the western part of the county of Hampshire. Pop. 
in 1837, 1,204. Cummington, including Plainfield, was incorporated as a town, June 23, 
1779. It was sold by the general court to Col. John Cummings of Concord, June 2, 1762, 
from whom the town was named. The settlement was commenced by a Scotchman of 
the name of Macintire, in March, 1770. Many of the early settlers came from Bridge- 
water and Abington. Number of members of the church, 37 males, and 77 females. 
Mr. Briggs was a very useful and respectable minister. He began to preach in Cum- 
mington in July, 1771. He was born Jan. 18, 1746, 0. S. A church had been gathered 
previously, though there is no date of its formation. The town voted to give Mr. B. 200 
acres of good land, and £60, (estimated by rye, at 3s. and 4d. a bushel.) for settlement ; 
£50 for the first year, to rise £5 a year till it amounted to £60, estimated by rye at 3s. 
Ad. a bushel, beef 20d a pound, and flax at 8d.a pound. After 1820, $250 a year was 
given.—Mr. Hawkes was previously settled in Peru from Oct. 8, 1815 to April, 1823. 
He studied divinity with Rev. Dr. Packard of Shelburne. He has been for some time 
engaged as agent for the Mount Holyoke Female Seminary. 


Conway. Mr. Emerson was born at Malden, Nov. 20,1745, 0. S. His father, Rev. 
Joseph Emerson, minister of that town, had nine sons and four daughters. For about 50 
years he continued his labors, with the interruption of but two Sabbaths. Three of his 
sons were ministers, Joseph of Pepperell, William of Concord, and John of Conway. ' His 
wife was a daughter of the eccentric Rev. Samuel Moody of York. John was the 
youngest child. He was brought up in the strictest manner. He seems to have been 
sanctified from his birth, not recollecting the time when he was not deeply interested in 
religion. He entered the college at Cambridge when thirteen years of age. One of his 
classmates was the Rev. Rufus Wells of Whateley, who outlived him several years. Mr. 
Emerson, having been licensed to preach, declined several invitations In the eastern part 
of the State, and accepted one to settle at Conway in 1769. This town was incorporated 
in 1767. The church, of 32 members, was organized July 14, 1768. The town then 
contained but 400 or 500 souls. Mr. Emerson afterwards shrewdly remarked, that when 
he came, “ it was literally John preaching in the wilderness.” He lived to see a popu- 
lation of 2,000 souls. At the time of his death, 580 persons had been admitted to the 
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church. After having followed 1,037 of his people to the grave, he died suddenly in the 
8Ist year of his age. He had composed about 3,500 sermons. He had baptized 1,219 
persons. In 50 years, he had not lost one year from his labors, so that his father and 
himself preached 100 years. During his ministry there were six revivals of religion. 
Mr. Emerson was a faithful and evangelical preacher. His son, the Rev. Samuel M. 
Emerson, of Manchester, remarks, ‘that his father spent more time in prayer in the 
family and closet than any man whom he ever knew. He usually occupied nearly all 
the time on the Sabbath from the close of the afternoon services till dark in this exercise.” 
For several of his last years, he had an impediment in his speech ; it was however 
scarcely perceptible in his devotional exercises, showing that it was more natural for him 
to pray than to converse.—Mr. Hitchcock taught the academy in Deerfield several years. 
He studied divinity some time in New Haven. He received the degree of M. A. from 
Yale college. Since his dismission from Conway, he has been professor of chemistry 
and natural history in Amherst college.—Mr. Crosby studied theology at Andover. He 
is now settled over the Winthrop church in Charlestown.—Mr. Wheeler studied theology 
at Andover and Princeton. He was ordained in Abington, Oct. 13, 1831, and dismissed 
Aug. 28, 1833. 


Deerrietp. In the year 1651, the general court of Massachusetts granted 2,000 
acres of Jand to the Indians for an Indian village at Natick, then a part of Dedham, and 
in compensation they granted to the proprietors of Dedham 8,000 acres of any unappro- 
priated land within the jurisdiction. In 1663, John Fairbanks and Daniel Fisher were 
sent to examine the country. They gave a glowing description of the land on the banks 
of Deerfield, river. Thereupon Dedham sent ten persons to Deerfield, called by the 
Indians Pocomptuc, with orders to locate the 8,000 acres there. Capt. John Pynchon of 
Springfield, was employed by the town to purchase those lands of the Indians. He procured 
four deeds, for which Dedham gave £94. 10s. In the spring of 1761, the settlement of 
Deerfield commenced, and a few houses were erected on the main street. The 8,000 
acres reached from the meadows north of the Deerfield river to Hatfield line.—Mr. 
Williams was born at Roxbury, Dec. 18, 1664, His grandfather, Robert Williams, came 
from Norwich, England, and settled in Roxbury, in 1638. From him, it is supposed, all 
the families of Williams in this part of the country have sprung. Mr. John Williams 
graduated at the age of 19, and soon commenced the study of divinity. He came to 
Deerfield and became the minister of the town in March, 1686. His salary at first was 
£60; subsequently £80 per annum. His people also gave him meadow land, built a 
house, barn, etc. Deerfield was then a frontier town, and much exposed to the incursions 
of the Indians. On the morning of Feb. 29, 1704, the town was attacked by 200 French 
and 142 Indians from Canada; the people being almost wholly unguarded. The snow 
was four feet deep on the ground. Mr. Williams’s house was entered. Two infant 
children and a black domestic were murdered. Himself, his wife and five children were 
taken prisoners. The number of prisoners taken in Deerfield was 112. The number 
killed was 47. The enemy lost about the same number. The distance to Canada was 
300 miles. Mrs, Williams being unable to travel, was tomahawked. She was a daughter 
of Rev. Eleazar Mather of Northampton. On the 25th of March, Mr. Williams reached 
Chamblee, 15 miles from Montreal. In 1706, he was redeemed, and with 57 of the 
captives returned down the St. Lawrence to Boston, which town they reached on the 
21st of November. Among those who returned were two of his children. The others 
were also redeemed, with the exception of his daughter Eunice, who remained in Canada. 
Mr. Williams did not immediately return to Deerfield. .On the 30th of Nov. the town 
chose nine commissioners to proceed to Boston, and treat with Mr. Williams for his re- 
settlement. He accepted the call, though the war still continued with unabated fury. 
On the 9th of January, 1707, the town agreed to build him a house “as big as Ensign 
Sheldon’s, and a back room as big as may be thought convenient.?? Mr. Williams devoted 
his time to his pastoral duties, and also to the composition of his «« Redeemed Captive 
Returning to Zion.” He also preached a sermon in Boston, which was published. In 
1728, he preached a sermon before the convention of Congregational ministers. He left 
some MSS. which discover a philosophical. turn of mind. Soon after his return, he was 
married to a daughter of Capt. Allen, of Windsor, Ct., by whom he had five children. 
His three eldest sons, Eleazar, Stephen and Warham, were settled in the ministry in 
Mansfield, Ct. Longmeadow and Watertown. Mr. Williams died at Deerfield, June 12, 
1729, in the 65th year of his age, and the 44th of his ministry. His disorder was the 
apoplexy. He is represented by his contemporaries as 2 powerful and. affecting preacher. 
He was eminent for his piety, sincerity, humility, and goodness of heart.—Mr. Ashley is 
said to have been a man of ready talents, and many of his sermons in the latter part of 
his life were delivered from very compendious notes.—Mr. Taylor was dismissed at his 
own request, on account of a failure cf voice, which disqualified him for a time from 
public speaking. He is still living, and resides in one of the northwestern States.—Dr. 
Willard, for the last ten years of his ministry, had been unable to read, and his sight had 
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been gradually failing, till it became so difficult to perform his parochial duties, that he 
was induced to ask for a dismission. The first parish has a ministerial fund of about 
$500 a year. 5 

Deerfield Evangelical Church was organized June 9, 1835. Rev. Pomeroy Belding 
stated supply. Number of members, June, 1837, 24. : 

South Deerfield. This church was organized June 30, 1816, and has now 106 
members. The Rey. Rufus Pomeroy supplied the pulpit for some time after the organi- 
zation. Mr. Rice had been previously settled. Since leaving Deerfield, he has ‘been 
settled in New Gloucester and Buxton, Me. Inthe Jatter town he still remains.—Mr. 
Clarke studied theology at Auburn. After leaving Deerfield, he was settled in Haddam, 
Ct. June 15, 1837, he was installed at Stockbridge. 


East Hampton. The easterly part of the original township of Northampton was 
incorporated into a district on the 17th of June, 1785, by the name of East Hampton, and 
on the 16th of June, 1809, was incorporated asa town. Population in 1837, 793. Mem- 
bers of the church, 68 males, 149 females. Mr. Williston still resides in the place. He 
is a son of the Rev. Noah Williston of West Haven, Ct. 


GosHen. This town is in the western part of Hampshire, and in 1837, contained 560 
inhabitants. It is the smallest town in the county. Mr. Whitman was probably a de- 
scendant of John Whitman who came from England in 1638, and settled in Weymouth. — 
Mr. Wright was previously settled in Leverett. He is now in Vermont.—Mr. Holmes 
studied divinity with his father, an English minister now residing in the State of New 
York. He has since been settled at Sunderland. He is now pastor cf the church in 
Springfield, Vt.—Mr. Mason was previously in the ministry at Washington, Ct.—Mr. 
Thompson was first settled at Rowe. He studied divinity at Andover, 


Grawnsy. This town is in the eastern part of the county of Hampshire. Population, 
in 1837, 922. The original Congregational church was organized in 1762. The number 
of members is not now known. At that time what is now the town of Granby was the 
second parish in South Hadley. The town was not incorporated till 1768. The church 
was divided and two churches constituted, called the East and West churches in Granby, 
in October, 1821. The division grew out of a difficulty which originated in the location 
of a meeting-house. At the time of division, the West church had 130 members and the 
East 144. An attempt was made in the spring of 1836, to unite the churches. By this 
effort a portion of the West church with their minister were transferred to the Hast. A 
portion still remain. The West church has perhaps about 40 mermbers. The East church 
has 281 members. The exact date of the death of Mr. Backus cannot be ascertained. He 
probably died in 1824. He removed from Granby with all his family more than fifty 
years ago. Consequently but few now living were acquainted with him.—Mr. Moody 
had been previously settled at Northfield. 


GRANVILLE. This town is in the southwestern part of Hampden county. Population, 
in 1837, 1,439. Granville and Tolland were originally one town. The churches have a 
uniform confession of faith. The first church in Granville was organized upon Orthodox 
principles, but the Rev. Mr, Smith, near the close of his ministry, inculcated the sentiments 
of the Rev. Solomon Stoddard, in respect to admitting to the Lord’s table moral persons, 
without evidence of regeneration, and of baptizing the children of parents, on the half-way 
covenant, so called. When Mr. Smith was ordained, some of the members of his church 
were not entirely satisfied with his views respecting the terms of communion. Much 
harmony, however, existed between them for many years, and several revivals of 
religion occurred, particularly among the youth. He was aman of remarkable piety, 
pleasantness, and affability. After his dismission, in 1776, he preached his farewell ser- 
mon, and embarked at Middletown, Ct., with his family, for Louisiana. In a long pas- 
sage up the Mississippi, being exposed to an intense heat and a noxious atmosphere, he 
was attacked with a fever, and ina phrenzy leaped into the river. Though rescued 
from the water, he soon after died, and was buried on the land. The river gradually 
encroached on the bank, till the grave was borne away, and “no man knoweth of his 
sepulchre unto this day.” His family went on and founded a settlement in that remote 
country. The descendants comprise sore of the most respectable citizens of Louisiana. 
In 1776 the church returned to her original principles respecting the admission of mem- 
bers. The church was destitute of a pastor for 20 years, and the place was a moral 
waste. Divisions were prevalent in the church, and profaneness, horse-racing, and 
intemperance in the town.—Dr. Cooley received baptism in infancy from his predecessor, 
and was among the last to whom he administered the ordinance. The Lord has since 
greatly blessed the place by the visitations of his grace. First revival was in 1798-9, 
An account of it was published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine—51 were added 
to the church. Second in 1811, when 15 were added. Third in 1816-17. This revival 
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prevailed among a class of youth whose attention had been for several years turned to 
the Bible. Admissions to the church 60, many of whom were between the age of 10 
and 16 years. Fourth revival was in 1823-4, Additions, 37. Fifth, in 1829-30, 39 
additions. Sixth, in 1831, 13 additions. Seventh, in 1835-6, 25 additions. 

The Second Church, or church in West Granville, has enjoyed four revivals of reli- 
gion—155 admissions of members to the church in all of them. The church in East 
Granville have raised up 12 ministers of the gospel. Two others died previously to com- 
pleting their education. The church in East Granville organized from their own num- 
ber, a church ‘to form a settlement in Granville, Ohio. This colony, now one of the 
most interesting churches in the West, numbers about 400 members, and abounds in 
every good work. The church in West Granville organized a church which settled. in 
Charlestown, Ohio. This church is flourishing.—Mr. Tuttle of the first church, married 
a daughter of the Hon. Timothy Edwards. He lived to an advanced age, but was never 
re-settled. Rev. Aaron Jordan Booge of the West church was son of the minister of 
Northington, then a part of Farmington, Ct. He was re-settled in Stephentown, N. Y. 
He was deposed from the ministry on account of intemperance. 


GreenrieLp. Of Mr. Billing, or Billings, as the name is generally spelt, we can 
find little information. We suppose he was the same individual who was settled in 
Belchertown or Cold Spring, and who, we find, was an active minister in the minority 
at the dismission of president Edwards from Northampton. He died while pastor at 
Greenfield.—Dr. Newton was born May 23, 1737. His son, Roger, a graduate and a 
tutor at Yale, died Aug. 19, 1789. Dr. Newton was a faithful and useful minister. He 
was prudent, courteous, and amiable in all the relations of life—Mr. Olds was a tutor 
and a professor in Williams college previously to his settlement at Greenfield. Subse- 
quently, he was professor of mathematics and. natural philosophy in the university of 
Vermont and in Amherst college. He is now engaged in teaching in the State of New 
York,—Mr. Woodbridge is a son of the late Dr. Sylvester Woodbridge of Southampton, 
an eminent physician. He studied theology for a short time at Andover. He then 
preached in Ashfield. After his dismission from Greenfield, he was settled in Greenville, 
at : He has been, for some time, an agent of the American Tract Society at New 

ork. 

Second Church. Mr. Jenkins taught the academy at Westfield and performed the 
office of tutor in Williams college for a number of years subsequently to his graduation. 
He was installed as pastor of the Third Congregational church, at Portland, Me. in 1825, 
where he died suddenly of the influenza. At the time of his death, he was one of the 
ablest ministers in New England. He possessed an original and extremely fertile mind. 
With a rich poetical imagination, he invested every subject in beauty and freshness. 
Sometimes, perhaps, he failed in simplicity of style, and in adapting his method of instrue- 
tion sufficiently to.the understandings of minds less elevated than hisown. He wasa 
powerful extempore speaker, though he chose generally to write out his sermons in full. 
He had great simplicity of aim and seriousness of manner, and the humility of a little 
child. He was uncommonly faithful as a preacher, and as a reprover of what he thought 
was wrong in his brethren. Some of his miscellaneous poems are inserted in the early 
volumes of the Christian Spectator. He published three sermons on the Sabbath, with 
Remarks on the Report in Congress on Sabbath Mails, 1830; also a sermon on the 
elevated Nature of true Piety, in the National Preacher, Dec. 1831. A small volume of 
his sermons has been published since his death.—Mr. Fowler, before his settlement at 
Greenfield, was several years, tutor in Yale college. Since his dismission from Green- 
field, he has been professor of chemistry in Middlebury college.—Mr. Henry studied 
divinity some time at Andover. After his dismission from Greenfield he was settled in 
the west parish in Hartford, Ct. Subsequently, he became professor in Bristol college, 
Pa. He is now an Episcopal clergyman and editor of the New York Review.—Messrs. 
Bellows and Washburn studied divinity at Andover. 


Hanvuey. This town lies on the east bank of Connecticut river, opposite Northamp- 
ton, in Hampshire county. Population, in 1837, 1,805. The church was probably or- 
ganized in 1659, consisting principally of persons who came from Wethersfield and 
Hartford, Ct. Rev. John Russell, who had been settled in the ministry several years in 
Wethersfield came with them, and remained pastor of the church till his death. In Dr. 
Trumbull’s History of Connecticut, Mr. Russell’s first name is spelt Jonathan. We 
suppose John to be the correct name. Mr. Russell’s church in Wethersfield had inter- 
ested themselves in the famous dispute in Hartford on the terms of communion. Some 
of the brethren complained to the court of Mr. Russell for irregularity in exeommuni- 
cating a member of his church. The court accordingly reproved him. Many of the 
church were invincibly attached to Mr. Russell. Others were as strenuously opposed 
tohim. In this condition a council met to reconcile the differences, but without success. 
Mr. Russell, with his warm friends from Wethersfield and Hartford soon removed to Hadley. 
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The general court resolved that the brethren who remained were the true church of 
Wethersfield. See Trumbull, 1. 309. Hadley then embraced the territory now included 
in Hatfield and the greater part of Whateley and Williamsburgh on the west side of the 
river, and what is now South Hadley, Granby, Amherst, and Hadley on the east side. 
We copy the following votes of the town which contain the ‘only early history of the 
church which can be given, The early orthography is preserved, 

* Agreed and voted at a town meeting at Bro. Dickinson’s house, Nov. 1, 1660. That 
all who sitt down on the land on the West side of the river shall be one with those on 
the east side of the River in respect of all matters both Ecclesiasticall and civill that are 
common to the whole. 25 of Feb. 1661—This day it was voted and agreed upon at A 
publick meeting ; on the aforesaid day—that Mr. Russell our Pastor shall have fourteen 
pounds paid him by the inhabitants and planters of the towne,— & lots too for his 
last year’s maintenance. 1660. And that the towne hath granted him ten pounds more 
—to be paid him with the other 80-pounds—the full is 90 pounds. Decr. 11, 1661—It is 
ordered by the towne that Mr. Russell shall have his rate paid to him every halfe year. 
Decr. 12, 1661—The Towne have ordered that they will build and erect a meeting 
house—to be a place for publick worship whose figure is in hth 23 ft.—45 foote in length. 
24 foote in width—with Lintoors on both sides which shall enlarge the whole to 36 in 
Width. Jany. 15, 1662—A vote was passed for aiding the minister in putting up an 
addition to his house— —the work to be proportioned to every man as neere an equalitie 
as may be by N. Dickinson and P. Tilton. April 26, 1662. The towne have ordered 
and voted (that as they have formerly chosen a committee for the looking ffor and giving 
an invitation to one that might be an help to Mr. Russell in the work of the Lord in this 
place as a Teaching Elder with refference to office) that they will move and give for the 
encouragement of such a minister Eigthtie pound a year, December 1663—The town 
voted that the constable should have power to apointe any meete person to see that there 
be no disorder within or without the meeting house every Lord’s day. March 25, 1664 
—The towne have left it to the militarie officers to chuse the gard for the defence of the 
towne upon Lord’s dayes, and Lectures and publicke meeting dayes of God’s worship- 
pers.” From votes passed about this time it appears that the pastor had the use of 
certain ‘sequestered towne lands.” ‘‘Jany. 11, 1671—Voted that there shall be some 
sticks set up in the meeting house in severall. places with ffitt persons placed by them 
and to use the same as occasion shall require to keep youth from disorder. Feby. 19, 
1676. Voted that the meeting house shall be fortified—and that every male inhabitant 
above 16 years of age shall bring their arms and ammunition on Lord’s days & Lectures 
to meeting, and in default of the same to forfeit twelve pence a man for every neglect 
which shall be collected by the constable by warrant from the select men.” 

The following is the inscription on the stone over Mr. Russell’s grave. ‘‘ Rev. John 
Russell’s remains, who first gathered, and, for 33 years, faithfully governed the flock of 
Christ in Hadley till the chief Shepherd suddenly but mercifully called him off to receive 
his reward, in the 66 year of his age, 10 December, 1692.” it is well known that two 
of the English regicides, Goffe and Whalley, were for some time concealed in Mr. 
Russell’s cellar. 

On the decease of Mr. Russell, a committee were appointed to procure a candidate— 
and to settle what ‘‘ encouragement a minister shall have for coming to be upon triall 
for some time.” Oct. 1695, a call was extended by the town to Rev. Mr. Isaac Chauncy 
to settle among them as their minister, As to support the following vote was passed— 
“ That if Mr. Chauncy shall please to settle among us and continue to be our minister : 
we will give unto him the home lot of about ten acres that was our former Pastor 
Russell’s, together with the housing thereon as likewise twenty acres of meadow land: 
to be to him and to his heirs forever.”? “ As likewise for a yearly sallery, seventy pounds 
per yeare for the first three years in provision pay. And for the future Kighty pounds 
per year in the same pay.” The call was accepted. : 

The following is the inscription on the tombstone of Mr. Chauncy. “Here lies 
interred the body of the Rev. Isaac Chauncy, pastor of the first church of Christ in Had- 
ley, who was of a truly peaceable and catholic spirit, a good scholar, an eloquent orator, 
an able divine, a lively, pathetic preacher, a burning and shining light in this candle- 
stick, an exemplary Christian, an Israelite indeed, in whom was no guile. He departed 
this life, 2 May, A. D. 1745, etat. 74.” Mr. Chauncy was the son of Rev. Israel 
Chauncy of Stratford, Ct., and grandson of president Chauncy of Harvard college. His 
wife (probably his second wife) was the widow of the Rev. Nathan Metcalf of Falmouth, 
Ms. He published a sermon on the death of Rev. John Williams, of Deerfield, which 
displays very considerable learning and taste——The following is Mr. Williams’s epitaph. 
“Here rests the body of the Rev. Mr. Chester Williams, in whom bright parts, solid 
learning, unfeigned piety, happy elocution, universal benevolence, hospitality and Chris- 
tian love, combined to form the exemplary pastor, the kind husband, the tender parent, 
the dutiful companion, and the faithful friend, who departed this life, 13 October, 1755, 
etat. 36.”—Dr. Hopkins was the second son of the Rev. Samuel Hopkins of West Spring- 
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field. His mother was the eldest daughter of the Rev. Timothy Edwards, of East Wind- 
sor, Ct. He was born Oct. 20, 1729, O. 8. From his youth, he was of a serious mind 
and of a peculiarly amiable disposition. He attributed his conversion to the Christian 
counsels and fervent piety of his mother. After graduating at Yale, he spent three 
years as tutor in that institution. He made a public profession of religion in 1752. In 
1756, he was married to Mrs. Sarah Williams, widow of his predecessor, and daughter of 
judge Eleazar Porter of Hadley. By her, he had nine children, all but one of whom 
survived him. About three years after her death, he was married to Miss Margaret 
Stoddard, who died in Oct. 1796. As a minister, “‘ Dr. Hopkins was well versed in those 
branches of science connected with his profession. Deeply read in theology, by a 
strength of mind more than common, he made a happy progress and was an able and 
sound divine. Extensively acquainted with the doctrines of Christianity, he was well 
able to vindicaté and defend the faith delivered to the saints.” Until the settlement of 
Dr. Hopkins, it does not appear that the church acted separately from the town in call- 
ing ministers. It is doubtful whether any records of the church were kept before the 
days of Mr. Williams. The house of Dr. Hopkins was burned in 1768, and the church 
records kept previously to that time were destroyed. The number of members about that 
time was 141. The greatest number added in one year (1816) was 187. Four churches 
have been formed from this church—Hatfield, South Hadley, Amherst first church, 
and the second church in Hadley, formed at the north partof the town, in 1831. Present 
number of members in the first church, 336; in the second, or Upper Mills, 50.—Dr. 
Woodbridge is the son of Doct. Sylvester Woodbridge, of Southampton. He studied 
divinity with the Rev. Asahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct. On his dismission from Hadley 
he was settled over the Bowery Presbyterian church in New York city. He is now 
pastor of a Congregational church in Bridgeport, Ct.—Dr. Brown had been previously 
settled in Cazenovia, N. Y. and over the Pine street church, Boston. He was tutor in 
Dartmouth college, and he studied theology at Andover. Mr. Brown had been pre- 
viously settled in Prescott. 


Hatrreip. Mr. Atherton was son of Humphrey Atherton of Dorchester, who came, it 
is supposed, from Lancashire, England. He was representative, member of the council, 
and major general for many years. His children were Jonathan, Rest, Increase, Thankful, 
Hope, Consider, Watching, and Patience. Hope was baptized at Dorchester, Aug. 30,1646. 
In the catalogue of Harvard his name is Sperantius. He was chaplain of the forces 
under Capt. Turner, in Philip’s war, and was at the battle of the Falls of Montague, 18th 
May, 1676, and was lost in the woods in the retreat of the troops, but finally returned in 
safety to Hatfield. The following is an extract from his sermon delivered on the Sab- 
bath after his return. ‘In the hurry and confusion of the retreat, 1 was separated from 
the army. The night following, I wandered up and down among the dwelling-places of 
the enemy, but none of them discovered me. The next day I tendered myself to them 
a prisoner, for no way of escape appeared, and I had been a long time without food, but 
notwithstanding I offered myself to them, yet they accepted not my offer; when I spoke 
they answered not; and when I moved towards them, they fled. Finding they would 
not accept of me as a prisoner, I determined to take the course of the river, and if possi- 
ble, find the way home, and after several days of hunger, fatigue, and danger, I reached 
Hatfield.’—Mr. Chauncy was son of Charles Chauncy, the second president of Harvard 
college. The president’s children were Isaac, who went to England, and settled in the 
ministry ; Ichabod, a minister and physician in England ; Barnabas; Nathaniel ; Elnathan, 
a physician in Boston ; Israel, minister of Stratford, Ct. ; Sarah, the wife of Rev. Gershom 
Bulkley, and Hannah,’ Nathaniel was baptized at Scituate. He was a fellow of Harvard 
college. His children were Catherine, who married Rev. Daniel Brewer; Abigail, who 
married Dr. Hudson, and afterwards Edward Burroughs; Isaac, who died without 
children ; Nathaniel, who had three sons and three daughters ; and Sarah, who married 
Rev. Samuel Whittelsey of Wallingford, Ct—Mr. Williams had four sons who were men 
of distinction—Rev. William Williams, of Weston, Rev. Elisha Williams, of Wethers- 
field, Ct., and rector of Yale college, Rev. Solomon Williams, D. D. of Lebanon, Ct., 
and Hon. Israel Williams, of Hatfield. Their mother was Christian Stoddard, daughter 
of Rev. Solomon Stoddard, of Northampton. She was born Aug. 22, 1676. Mr. Wil- 
liams’s character was thus described in a sermon at his funeral by president Edwards: 
«* He was a person of uncommon natural abilities, and distinguished learning, a great 
divine, of very comprehensive knowledge, and of a solid, accurate judgment. Judicious- 
ness and wisdom were eminently his character. He was one of eminent gifts, qualify- 
ing him for all parts of the work of the ministry ; and there followed a savor of holiness 
in his exercise of those gifts in public and private. In his public ministry he mainly 
insisted on the most weighty and important things in religion. Christ was the great 
subject of his preaching; and he much insisted on those things that nearly concern the 
essence and power of religion. His subjects were always weighty, and his manner of 

reating them peculiarly happy, showing the strength and accuracy of his judgment, 
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and ever breathed forth the spirit of piety, and a deep sense on his heart of the things he 
delivered. His sermons were none of them mean, but were all solid, wise compositions. 
His words were none of them vain, but all were weighty. His presence and conversa- 
tion did peculiarly command awe and respect, yet it was at the same time, humble and 
condescending.:’—The following is the inscription on Mr. Woodbridge’s tombstone : 
‘In memory of the Rev. Timothy Woodbridge, for 30 years pastor of the church of 
Christ in the town of Hatfield. This man of God, who called on the Lord, out of a pure 
heart, followed after righteousness, godliness, faith, love, patience, meekness; apt to 
teach, charitable, and gentle to all men, departed this life on the 3d of June, 1770, in the 
58th year of his age.”’—Dr. Lyman was tutor in Yale college one year. He was an 
original member of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and 
president of the same, for several years after the death of governor Treadwell. He 
published the election sermon, 1787, two occasional sermons, 1804, at the ordination of 
Henry Lord, 18(4, at the convention, 1806, at the opening of the Hatfield bridge, 1807, at 
Charlestown, 1811, on the death of Dr. J. Hopkins, 1811, two sermons on the overthrow 
of the French army in Russia, 1813, a foreign missionary sermon, 1819, and some others, 
Dr. Lyman was an ardent patriot in the revolution. His person and voice were com- 
manding. He was deeply versed in all matters relating to church government, and his 
advice was much sought after in ecclesiastical councils. No minister in the old county 
of Hampshire had greater influence. He died in consequence of a cancerous humor, 
which afflicted him nearly two years. In his painful sickness, he never complained ; 
his last words expressed his trust in Christ as a Saviour.—Mr. Waterbury. studied 
theology at Princeton; he acted as agent of the American Bible Society betore his set- 
tlement in Hatfield. Since leaving that town, he has been settled in Portsmouth, N. H., 
and Hudson, N. Y.—Mr. Pratt studied theology at Andover. After leaving Hatfield, he 
was settled in Medford, as successor of Rev. Gordon Winslow. He died suddenly of the 
typhus fever. He was a man of an excellent spirit, greatly devoted to his ministerial 
work, an able and practical sermonizer, lived greatly beloved, and died Jamented by all 
who knew him. He hopefully experienced religion at the time of the first revival of 
religion in Amherst college, in 1823.—Hatfield, in 1837, had 937 inhabitants. 


Hearn. This town is in the western part of Franklin county. Population in 1837, 
953. Mr. Strong was the son of the Rev. Joseph Strong, the second minister of Wil- 
liamsburgh. The church sprung from that in Charlemont, at the close of the revolutionary 
war, when the Rev. Mr. Leavitt was the minister of the latter. It was a period of some 
difficulty, owing in part to the state of the times. Number of original members, 35 ; 
Seven were soon added. The church now consists of about 200. It has been diminished 
100 by emigration.—A bout 60 families attend Mr. Miller’s meeting,—of which 15 do not 
belong to the parish. About 350 persons attend meeting statedly ; 30 families attend the 
Baptist meeting ; 10 the Methodist; and 20 are Unitarians. At one time one-third of 
the persons in town were professors of religion. 


Leverett. This townisin the eastern part of Franklin. It was incorporated in 1774, 
Population in 1837, 902. Members of the church in 1837, 85. Mr. Wright was after- 
wards settled in Goshen. He is now in the ministry in Vermont.—Mr. Colburn has been 
subsequently settled in Stoneham. He is now pastor of the First church in Wells, Me. 


Lonemeapow. Dr. Williams was the son of the Rev. John Williams of Deerfield, 
and was taken captive by the Indians with his father, when Deerfield was burnt, in Feb. 
1703-4. A very interesting account of the events of his captivity, from his pen, may be 
found in the appendix to Dr. Stephen W. Williams’s memoir of Rey. John Williams, pub- 
lished at Greenfield, in 1837. He was then about ten years of age. He was ransomed, 
and arrived safely in Boston, Nov. 21, 1705. He was ordained over the second church 
in Springfield, now Longmeadow, in 1716. In 1745, he went to Louisburg, as a chaplain 
under Pepperell, and in 1755 he went to Lake Champlain in the same capacity under Sir 
William Johnson, and in 1756 under Winslow. He was much honored by the officers 
and soldiers. By his first wife, Abigail Davenport, daughter of John Davenport of 
Stamford, Ct., he had seven children, three of whom were ministers 5 all were present 
at his funeral. Probably he was the: principal means of sending a missionary to the 
Housatonic Indians, for on the 9th of Sept. 1734, he went to New Haven, and engaged 
John Sergeant for that purpose. He published a sermon at the ordination of John Keep, 
Sheffield, 1772. He has left interesting MSS.—At Mr. Storrs’s ordination, Rev. H. 
Prudden of Enfield made the introductory prayer; Rey. John Storrs of Southold, [giles 
father of the pastor, preached the sermon from 2 Tim, ii. 1; Rev. Mr. Gay of Suffield 
gave the charge to the pastor; Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield offered the ordaining 
prayer; Dr. Backus of Somers, Ct. gave the right hand of fellowship, and Rev. Noah 
Williston of West Haven, Ct. offered the concluding prayer. Mr. Storrs’s first wife was 
Sarah Williston, daughter of Rev. N. Williston, just named. Of her seven children, one 
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is Rev. Dr. Storrs of Braintree, Ms. and another the late Rev. C. B. Storrs, president 
of the Western Reserve college. Her brothers are the Rev. Payson Williston of East- 
hampton, and Rey. David H. Williston of Tunbridge, Vt. Mr. Storrs’s second wife was 
a granddaughter of Dr. Williams, his predecessor. Mr. Storrs was an able and very useful 
minister of Christ, a man of ardent and generous disposition, much beloved and honored 
by a large circle of friends. His name is kept in grateful remembrance. He was long a 
trustee of the Hampshire Missionary Society.—Mr. Dickinson studied divinity at Andover. 
Mr. Perkins of Amherst preached his ordination sermon. After leaving Longmeadow, 
he was installed over a Presbyterian church in Newark, N. J. He is now professor of 
sacred rhetoric in the Lane Seminary, Cincinnati, Ohio.—Mr. Condit studied divinity at 
Princeton. Mr. Dickinson preached his ordination sermon. He is now professor of 
rhetoric in Amherst college.—Mr. Beebee studied theology three years at Andover. 
Mr. Brinsmade of Pittsfield preached ‘his ‘ordination sermon.—Longmeadow is in the 
southern part of Hampden county, on the east bank of the Connecticut, and joins Enfield, 
Ct. It has 1,251 inhabitants. Of about 180 families, 90 attend the meeting of the first 
parish. Of the east parish, two-thirds are Congregationalists ; the other third are Baptists. 
—Mr. Foote, of the east parish, was previously settled in Southwick. He is now the 
minister of Feeding Hills, a parish in West Springfield—Mr. Tupper was previously 
settled in Hardwick. / 
Luptow. This town lies east of Springfield, in Hampden county. Population in 
1837, 1,329. Mr. Wright studied divinity at Andover. He is now settled over the 
Second church in Springfield.—Mr. ‘Austin is principal of the academy at Monson. 


MippDLEFIELD. This is the westernmost town in the county of Hampshire. Pop. in 
1837, '710. Members of the church, 104. Mr. Nash studied theology with the Rev. Mr. 
Hayes of South Hadley. He was a faithful pastor and a practical preacher.—Mr. Bisbee 
studied theology at Auburn. > 


Monson. We copy the greater part of an excellent communication which we have 
received from the pastor of the Congregational church, the Rev. Dr. Ely. 

* The town of Monson lies in Hampden county, about 14 miles east of Connecticut 
river; and is bounded on the N. by Palmer, on the E. by Brimfield and Wales, on the S. 
by Stafford, Ct., on the W. by Wilbraham. It is about eight miles in length from S. to 
N., and about six miles wide from E.to W. A narrow vale, interspersed with some small 

ravelly hills, runs from S. to N. through the centre, bounded on each side by ranges of 
hills of moderate height. Through this vale flows, for a considerable distance, a small 
stream, which empties into the Chickopee river on the north. On this brook, within 
about one mile of the centre, are four manufacturing establishments,—two cotton and 
two woollen. The public buildings are a Congregational meeting-house, a beautiful 
vestry, an academy building and laboratory in the centre, a Baptist meeting-house on 
the west border, and a Methodist chapel about two miles south of the centre. “The town 
is divided into 15 school districts, in all of which convenient school-houses are erected 
where schools are kept from six to ten months of each year. This town was originally 
a part of Brimfield. On petition to the general court, it was incorporated as a district, 
in the spring of 1760. Previous to this, many of the inhabitants attended public worship 
at Brimfield, and carried their dead to that place for burial. When the act of incorpora- 
tion was obtained, there were only 49 families within the limits of the district. In the 
month of August following, the first district meeting was held, at which all necessary 
officers were chosen, and a day appointed for fasting and ‘prayer. They commenced 
their course, asa civil and religious community, in that way, in which alone they could 
hope for prosperity, by unitedly humbling themselves before God and seeking his blessing 
and direction, They immediately proceeded to make preparation for the public worship 
of God. On the 20th of May, 1762, about two years from the act of incorporation, Jand 
had been procured, and the frame of a meeting-house erected. During this period, they 
had preaching in private houses by candidates. The first who supplied them was Simeon 
Strong, afterwards judge of the supreme court. On the 23d of June following; the 
meeting-house was enclosed, so that the ordaining solemnities of their first minister were 
held in it. At this time the number of inhabitants did not exceed 350. To aid them in 
building their meeting-house, the general court granted them, on petition, liberty to 
assess a tax of one penny an acre on all the land in the district, for two years. This was 
the first house built for public worship in this town. It stood near where the present 
one stands. It was never entirely finished, and not-till the summer of 1767, were the 
pews made and seats assigned to the families. It was taken down in Oct. 1803, having 
stood 41 years, The same year the present house was erected and finished, and dedicated 
to the service of God. When the first meeting-house was built, the inhabitants generally, 
if not individually, belonged to one denomination. They comprised one religious society, 
of the Congregational order. Not till 1798 is there any notice of the existence of any 
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organized society of another denomination. In February of that year, ‘persons com- 
prising the first Baptist. society were set off. In the early part of the year 1762, the 
district extended a call to Mr. Abishai Sabin. The amount of settlement and of salary 
which the people.offered him’ is not known, though it is evident that he had a settlement. 
It is probable that the salary, being a known sum, and a matter of contract, was assessed 
yearly without any vote on the subject. Mr. Sabin was dismissed, at his own request, in 
July, 1771. In Oct. 1772, the district extended a call to the Rev. Jesse Ives; and offered 
him £100 settlement, and £65 and 30 cords of wood, as an annual salary. During the 
war of the revolution, specific grants were made, at different times, for his relief. It 
appears from the records, that in the years 1785 and 6, considerable dissatisfaction existed 
among the people, in relation to Mr. Ives. Two or more ecclesiastical councils were 
called in succession, to~consider the subjects of complaint; and by their advice and labor, 
difficulties were removed, and he continued pastor of the church until his death. Sept. 
15, 1806, the town united in a call to the present pastor to settle with them in the 
ministry, with the offer of $500 annual salary. The church was constituted June 22, 
1762, by the same council which ordained its first pastor. The confession of faith and 
covenant, on which it was founded, still exist. INo record remains of its organization, or 
of its doings; previous to Dec. 1806. The facts which may be stated, that refer to the 
period antecedent to this date, are derived from undoubted authority. The confession of 
faith, above mentioned, was retained during the ministry of the first pastor, and it is 
strictly orthodox in all its statements of the doctrines of Christ. Concerning the character 
of our Lord and Saviour, and the atonement which he has made, it says: ‘ We believe 
that God, in infinite wisdom and mercy, did appoint and send the second Person in the 
Trinity, viz. Jesus Christ, being very and eternal God, to come and take upon him the 
human nature, and so, in the body, to undergo all the punishment due to sin, and this 
was done of free grace, that man might live by and through the vicarious sufferings of 
the Son of God, who we believe has satisfied the divine justice, which otherwise must 
have been satisfied in the punishment of man.’ The second pastor introduced a new 
confession. This however was lost at a certain period of his ministry, and then he 
recurred to the old one. This was in use, when the present pastor took the oversight of 
the church. Since that time it has been modified and rendered more definite. It was 
examined by the church, in this new draft, at a public meeting for the purpose, and 
unanimously adopted, Sept. 13, 1821. At this meeting, the brethren and sisters solemnly 
renewed covenant with God and one another. This church, therefore, has ever stood 
‘on the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the chief 
corner stone.? When the church was constituted, it consisted of about 24 members; 
12 males and about the same number of females. They were all received on letters, 
principally from the church in Brimfield. How many were added to this little band of 
disciples, during the ministry of their first and second pastors, cannot be ascertained. 
At the end of 44 years, their number amounted to 112. Many doubtless in this period 
had gone to their reward in heaven. When the present pastor was ordained, the church 
consisted of 112 members. The number now is about 400, a little more than one-third 
males. The whole number admitted from his ordination up to 1836, a period of just 29 
years, is 655,—74 by letter. This church has ever taken a lively interest in the benev- 
olent objects of the day. She has a stated contribution at every communion; and, in 
connection with members of the society, takes a collection at the general Sabbath school 
and Seamen’s concert. Nine charitable associations exist in the ‘chureh and society, 
which contribute, annually, to the different societies for sending abroad the gospel in the 
world. A number of females, who assemble at stated seasons for prayer, have, for several 
years, contributed annually from $115 to $125 to sustain a missionary at the West. 
Members of the church and society have, the present year, (1835,) made up the sum of 
$500 for the aid of Rev. James L. Merrick, missionary to Persia. He is a native a 
town, and first united with this church. They hope and intend to raise this sum annually. 
A Sabbath school has existed in this congregation since the year 1818, It is now kept 
both summer and winter. The first pastor was the Rev. Abishai Sabin. He was butt 
stituted pastor of this church June 23, 1762. His relation to the church gon ae 
ten years, when he was dismissed. He was not again settled in the ministry, es me 

at Pomfret, Ct.—The second pastor was Rev. Jesse Ives. He was born Ee ea: 
Ct., 1736. He was educated at Yale college, and was graduated 1758. He eee 

in the ministry, in what was then a parish of Norwich, Ct.,, now the town o Hes ine 
How long he continued there is not ascertained. He came to this place a fe a 
was installed over the church, June 23,1773. He died, while pastor, on : e ols * 
Dec. 1805, in the 71st year of his age. The period of his ministry, in te 

years and six months.—The present pastor of the church was ieente fe ’ oth : 
His native place is West Springfield. He is a graduate of New A ones co ge = : 
class of 1804, He pursued his theological studies at the college, one ie We ts (Fol. 
Kollock, and the remainder of the time under the direction of Dr. Lathrop o - pring- 
field. Spiritual blessings. These our gracious Lord has bestowed upon the chure 
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in much mercy, and to the glory of his great name. He has attended the preaching of 
the word of his grace by the Holy Ghost sent down from heaven, according to his will. 
He has frequently refreshed his heritage when it was weary, and to his name be all the 
glory. There have been nine seasons, within the 25 past years, in. which more or 
less special attention to religion was manifest, and in which a greater or less number 
were brought to submit to Christ, and take his yoke upon them. The years 1810, 12, 
13, 17, 19, 25, 29, 31, and 34 were particularly distinguished by divine influence. The 
number brought into this church, as the immediate fruit of these revivals, is about 500. 
Two-fifths of these were admitted to the church from the summer of 1810 to the close of 
1817. Many who were subjects of renewing grace, during the progress of these 
revivals, have united with other churches, and some remain unconnected with any 
church. Though divine influence was more special and powerful in the years.1812, 13, 
and 17, yet, from the beginning to the close of these five years, there seemed to bea 
silent progressive work of the Holy Spirit. The number admitted to the church averaged 
about 25 a year. The subjects of these revivals have generally held on their way, and 
witnessed a good confession. Sume have gone back to their former state of feeling, and 
habits of thinking and acting; while others have, in great measure, lost their spirituality, 
and their deep concern for the good of Christ’s church, and the cause of vital godliness. 
But while we have Jooked with grief upon such cases of departure from God, we have 
been permitted to witness the triumphs of some in the last conflict, and are cheered in 
beholding others living for God.” 


[To be concluded ] 
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Areain English Inhabitants in National debt 

- square statute miles, round Nos. about M. Dolls. 
Ui Rear taphe S  oS See ame ae PEN 24 millions 4,000 
HTANCOME wow. cesae saebil) Kelinel, ctw s 218,530 35 Ot 500 
Austria, including Cracow,. . . . . . 283,271 SO santé 200 
Prussiasa betes RE eee eT. 109,500 16% +6 115 
Independent German States, . . . . . 95,485 154 * 120 
Netherlands, including Belgium,. . .°. 25,515 84 < 200 
Russia, sa Ms sdk aes. (Ge fe 0 1,445,560 AS Seas 250 
Ottoman Empire, including Greece,. . . 208,044 LO 52 
Spain siew ames ope Miwa w etm Gute 9? villa 182:996 Tp 260 
Porturaly eaves wee PSM Ny) 37,310 Ae acs 25 
Naples antisicily sa tee meMeN Sve) ts 42,179 na, se 100 
Sardinia, . Go! SO oy Oe 29,553 4, «6 25 
eee “same pepe Oe cai 31,183 5 we 100 
Sweden seg eis hice Seek oaeee ed oak) 297,570 7 TG 18 
Detimarky 9.0 Vane ak eo Toni 5 53,409 21-5 40 
Switzerland, =j060l. 0 tei we Pl 14,848 pad *f 2 

3,194,453 234 millions 6,000 mil. 


Specie estimated at 1,800 millions dollars, 

United States 2,000,000 square miles—17 millions inhabitants—national debt, none. 
Individual States’ debt 100 millions, and specie estimated at 70 millions,—or $33% of 
specie and solid currency per individual in Europe,—and $10 of specie and solid currency 
per individual in the United States. 


Ir has been calculated that no less than 5,000,000 francs have been lost in Paris since 
1830, by unsuccessful attempts to establish periodical works.—For. Qu. Rev. 


During the year 1836, there were printed in Paris 6,632 works, written in French, 
English, German, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Polish, &c.; besides 1,154 works of 
engravings and lithographs.— Gent, Mag. ; 
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1749. 
1756. 
1761. 
1768. 
1773. 
1779. 


1782. F 


1782. 
1783. 
1785. 
1786. 
1787. 
1789, 


1790. 
1792. 
1798. 
1799, 
1803. 
1805. 
1807. 


1810. 


1811, 
1813. 
1815, 
1818. 


1819. 
1820. 
1822, 
1823. 
1825. 
1826. 
1827, 
1829, 
1830. 


1835, 


1834. 
1835. 
1836. 
1837, 


CHRONOLOGY OF COTTON. Parti 


CHRONOLOGY OF COTTON. 


Mr, Wyatt spins the first cotton yarn in England by machinery. 

The Dutch first exported cotton from Surinam. 

First mill for spinning cotton erected at Birmingham, moved by mules or horses, but not 
successful in its operations. 

The fly-shuttle generally used in England. 

Cotton velvets and quilting made in England for the first time. 

Arkwright obtained the first patent for the spinning frame, which he further improved, 

The stocking frame applied by Hammond to the making of lace. 

A bill passed to prevent the export of machinery used for cotton factories. 

Mule spinning invented by Hargrage. 

irst import of raw cotton from Brazil into England. 

Watt took out his patent for the steam-engine. 

A bounty granted in England on the export of certain cotton goods. 

Power-looms invented by Dr. Cartwright. Steam-engines used in cotton factories. 

Bleaching first performed by the agency of the oxymuriatic acid. 

First machinery to spin cotton put in operation in France. 

Sea Island cotton first planted in the United States, and upland cotton first cultivated for 
use and exported about this time. 

Salter, an Englishman, builds the first American cotton factory, at Pawtucket, R. 1. 

Eli Whitney, an American, invents the cotton gin, which he patents. 

First mill and machinery for cotton erected in Switzerland. 

Spinning by machinery introduced into Saxony this year. 

First cotton factory built in New Hampshire. 

Power-looms successfully and widely introduced into England. 

The revolution in Spanish America begins to farnish new markets for cotton manufac- 
tures. 

Digest of cotton manufactures in the United States, by Mr. Gallatin, and another by 
Tench Coxe, Esq. of Philadelphia. 

Machinery to make bobbin lace patented by John Burn. 

The India trade more free, and more British manufactures sent there. 

The power-loom introduced into the United States, first at Waltham. 

Average price of cotton, 24 cents—higher than since 1810. New method of preparing 
sewing cotton, by Mr. Holt. 

Extraordinary prices of Alabama cotton lands. 

Steam-power first applied with success extensively to lace manufactures, 

First cotton factory in Lowell erected. 

First export of raw cotton from Egypt into Great Britain. 

In New Orleans, cotton at from 23 to 25 cents per pound. 

Self-acting mule spinner, patented in England, by Roberts. 

American cotton manufactures first exported to any considerable extent. 

Highest duty in the United States on foreign cotton manufactures. ’ 

About this time, Mr. Byer introduced a machine from the United States into England, 
for the purpose of making cards. y — 

Duty on cotton goods imported into the United States reduced: and in England it is 
forbid to employ minors in cotton mills for more than nine hours on a Saturday: in 
consequence, they work at something else. 

Cotton 17 cents. 

Extensive purchases made of cotton lands by speculators and others. 

The season began at 15 cents, and the year ended at 20 cents. 

Cotton reached 22 cents, and then 


PARIS NEWSPAPERS. 


Tur sale of newspapers at Paris, is stated in the “Foreign Quarterly Review ” for 
October, 1836, as follows :— : 


Gazette de France, 
Journal des Débats, 
Constitutionnel, - . 
Courrier Frangais, 
Temps, . . c 
Quotidienne, . . 
National, . = 
Bon Sens, 


5 - 9,800 | Estafette, TEs . » 3,100 
‘ °. 3 . . 9,400 | Journal de Paris, - . . + 2200 
5 A p + 8,300 | Echo, he ae . a oe - 2,100 
: . + ° - 6,300 | Moniteur, . Ni ie » 1,900 
. . . - « 6,200 | Impartial, . . . + 1,500 
. . e . . 4,600 | Messager, on we . . ano hae emRaOO 
. . . C . 4200 | Journal du Commerce, . . 5 + 1,400 
° 3,200 | France, . . . - 1,100 
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NOTICES OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


1. The Death of the Godly'an Incentive to Virtue. A Sermon, occasioned by the 
death of the Rev. George Cowles, and of Mrs. Elizabeth R, Cowles ; preached 
in Danvers, Ms., Nov. 12, 1837. By Harrison G. Park, Pastor of the Second 
Congregational Church, Danvers. pp. 40. 


The text of this well-written and highly appropriate sermon is Psalm xii. 1. ‘ Help, 
Lord, for the godly man ceaseth; for the faithful fail from among the children of men.” 
The object of the preacher is, first, to illustrate the worth of the godly, and secondly, 
to show that their death is an incentive to prayer for divine help. A principal part of 
the sermon is taken up in delineating the character and death of Mr. and Mrs. Cowles, 
who perished in the wreck of the steam-boat Home, on the 9th of October, 1837.' We 
here present an abstract of considerable length, as it will be likely to interest all our 
readers. The Rev. George Cowles was the son of Theodore and Margaret Cowles, and 
was born in the north village of New Hartford, Ct. March 11, 1798. Of him in ehild- 
hood, one who knew him well, writes, ‘‘he possessed a firm and vigorous constitution, 
capable of enduring exposure and fatigue. In the schools of his native village, he 
maintained a very respectable standing. An affectionate disposition, and engaging 
manners, secured to him the attachment, not only of his fellow-pupils, but of all the 
inhabitants of the place. He enjoyed the advantages of early and faithful religious 
instruction from his pious mother, the influence of which had great effect upon his sub- 
sequent life. Upon the consecration of his father to Christ, which did not occur till 
some years after the birth of this son, he was devoted by his parents to the Christian 
ministry. Accordingly, with this end in view, though his mind was not specially 
interested in the great truths of the gospel, he was sent by his parents to Phillips acad- 
emy, Andover, Ms. to prepare for college. He entered this institution ir the year 1814. 

“Mr. Cowles had not long been at the academy, before his heart became subject to 
the renewing influences of the Holy Ghost, and thus a foundation was laid for prepara- 
tion to become an ambassador of Jesus. He did not, however, make a public profession 
of religion, until the summer of 1817, when he united with the church in the theological 
seminary, Andover. In the autumn of this year, he entered the freshman class at Yale 
college, at ‘which institution he was graduated with honor in 1821. Immediately after 
his graduation, he became connected with the theological seminary at Andover, where 
he continued three years. Completing his theological education, he left this school of 
the prophets as a licentiate in the fall of 1824. He then gave his energies to a work, 
which had long been, and which ever continued to be, very near his heart. I mean 
that of spreading the gospel among the heathen, He entered the service of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, and continued an agent about 
two years and a half. His health becoming feeble, he resigned his office in the winter 
of the year 1827. In April following, he received a unanimous call from the Second 
church in Danvers, in which the parish concurred, to settle with them in the ministry. 
In June, he communicated his acceptance. By reason of his continued indisposition, 
his ordination did not occur till Sept. 11. Though he entered on his work with a con- 
stitution impaired by his indefatigable labors as an agent of the American Board, yet 
he was enabled, through the kindness of God, to discharge very acceptably and usefully 
the duties of his office, with but little interruption, till Sept. 1835. The last Sabbath in 
this month he preached a part of the day, and after this, but one Sabbath ; he was never 
permitted to preach here again. ‘This occasion was the first Sabbath in January, 1836. 
He then, with a debilitated body and tremulous voice, preached his last sermon from 
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these most solemn words, ‘ Dust thou art, and unto dust shalt thow return.’ Though 
unable to discharge the onerous duties of his office in this extensive field , yet the strong 
reciprocal love between him and his people, forbade the thought that he must entirely 
cease, and give up his place to another. Hope that disease might be conquered, led to 
the suspension of his labors, from month to month; but this hope, disease disregarded ; 
and he deemed it duty to ask to be entirely released from his pastoral and ministerial 
relation. This request was granted, and he was dismissed Oct. 26,1836. This pastoral 
relation continued nine years, one month and fifteen days. 

“ On the 7th of October, Saturday in the afternoon, Mr. and Mrs. Cowles took passage 
in asteam-packet for Charleston, 8. C., designing to pass the winter in Georgia, with 
a brother and sister,—but their thoughts were not God’s thoughts. They were ripe 
for higher service than any which exists below ; and for nobler joys than rise this’ side 
of heaven; and God took them! On the morning after their packet sailed, a gale of 
wind began, which continued with ruder and ruder power, till the bark struck—and 
Sacked gave her numerous passengers to the mercy of the waves, by which most of 
them, our friends among the rest, were buried in death! This awful event took place 
in she evening of October 9th, 1837. ‘ 

“A partial acquaintance with this beloved servant of Christ, would induce the con- 
viction, that he possessed many most excellent traits of character, by which he was 
remarkably prepared for the sphere in which he moved; and a little inquiry would 
gather proof, that-the first were the correct impressions. You could not long be with 
him, without discovering that his soul was bound up in the salvation of his fellow-beings. 
Subsequently to his conversion, this was always said of him, ‘he careth for souls.’ 
When in college, he earnestly sought their salvation, and in the revival of 1820, his was 
no small instrumentality in directing sinners to the blessed Saviour. In his vacations, 
which were passed at home, the love of souls was the ruling passion of his heart. His 
instinctive discernment of character, especially of men in the ordinary walks of life, 
was another great excellence in Mr. Cowles. Doubtless it was very much enlarged in 
his agency, when, on his extensive travels, he came in contact with individuals of every 
class, and in all circumstances. Mr. Cowles was remarkably endowed with a suscepti- 
bility of feeling for others, which much advanced his usefulness. He was enabled to 
approach very near the heart. His people had no sorrows, and he was not stricken. 
Neither had they joys, which were not hisown, Thus interested in their welfare; thus 
sympathetic and tender; being quick in discerning the different grades of feeling, and 
gifted with uncommon conversational powers, he was permitted to achieve great ends 
in his pastoral visitations. 

“The character of Mr. Cowles as a preacher, perhaps is delineated in the following 
language: The distinguishing characteristics of his sermons, were their purely evan- 
gelical cast, their faithful elucidation of the doctrines and precepts of the gospel, and 
their adaptation to the peculiar feelings of his people, as modified by the ever varying 
incidents and circumstances of life. Having these excellences in the pulpit and in pas- 
toral visitation, his success in winning souls to Christ might well be anticipated. During 
the period of his ministry there were added to his church ninety-eight members, making 
on an average nearly eleven a year. 

“ Although our brother had this success at home, yet the bounds of his’parish did not 
constitute his entire sphere of action. He felt for a world. When he became convinced 
the great Head of the church did not require of him. this sacrifice, it was his design to 
devote himself to the concerns of the American Board, that he might be instrumental 
at home, in scattering the waters of salvation abroad. We have already seen him intro- 
duced into this department of labor, and here he would have remained, had not the 
fatigues of his agency broken down his constitution. The services which he rendered 
the Board at this time were truly valuable. On the 138th of February, 1828, he was 
married to Miss Elizabeth Ripley Adams, second daughter of John Adams, Esq. then 
principal of Phillips academy, Andover. 
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“ Mrs. Cowles was born in Colchester, Ct. July 7, 1805. Her childhood was marked 
with those traits of character, which appeared in such attraction at mature age. There 
were then indications of uncommon mind, and of an affectionate, ngenuous and generous 
heart. By the removal of her father to Andover, when she was yet an infant, at the 
period when her mind began to be developed, there were about her influences of a lite- 
rary character of uncommon order, which were highly favorable to her progress in 
knowledge. As her years increased, she enjoyed other facilities for the instruction and 
embellishment of her mind, which were presented in the best schools in our country. 
These advantages, she most diligently improved, in the acquisition of an education of 
great variety and perfection. At an early age she found her Saviour, and made a public 
profession of religion, and united with the church in the theological seminary, Andover. 

“ Upon her connection with this people, which occurred at her marriage, she was, by 
her ardent piety and accomplished education and bland disposition, eminently qualified 
for the station she filled. She was such a companion as a pastor needed—and such a 
friend as made it safe for all to be subject to her influence. Into the different divisions 
of female influence, in the parish, hers was ever enstamped ; and all, whether at ‘ Bible 
class,’ ‘ Sabbath school,’ ‘circle,’ or ‘society,’ felt themselves the more benefited by her 
presence. Her cares at home, made it alike her convenience and pleasure, to be active 
in ways of usefulness ; and, doubtless, in the day when her usefulness shall be brought 
to light, many souls will appear as crowns of her rejoicing forever.” 

Our limits forbid us to abstract further from this interesting discourse. The appendix 
embodies various interesting matters pertaining to the loss of the Home, by which so 
many individuals throughout our country were overwhelmed with grief. 


2. Principles and Results of Congregationalism. A Sermon, delivered at the 
Dedication of the House of Worship erected by the First Congregational Church, 
Philadelphia, Nov. 11, 1837. By the Rev. John Todd, Pastor of the Church. 
pp. 64. 


This sermon is founded on the text, ‘‘ Now, therefore, ye are no more strangers and 
foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the saints, and of the household of God; and are 
built upon the foundation of the apostles and prophets, Jesus Christ himself being the 
chief corner stone; in whom all the building fitly framed together, groweth unto an 
holy temple in the Lord.” Eph. ii. 19—21. After some remarks on the word church, 
and upon its meaning under the patriarchal and Mosaic dispensations, Mr. Todd states 
the following as the general principles of the church, as founded by Christ and his 
inspired apostles. 1. The churches were separate, independent bodies, composed of 
renewed men, who voluntarily united themselves together to enjoy the preached word 
and the ordinances of the gospel, and to mutually aid each other to build up the kingdom 
of Christ. 2. They were instructed and guided, and their poor provided for, by bishops 
and deacons of their own choosing. 3. The bishop was the overseer, not of other min- 
isters, but of the flock of God. 4. The government and discipline of each church was 
within itself, and by itself. 5. The gifts of the different members were employed to 
aid the whole. 6. In cases of discipline, the churches used every proper means to vin- 
dicate the honor of Christ, and to reclaim the offender. The preacher, after briefly dis- 
cussing these particulars, proceeds to point out the principles of Congregationalism, as 
a form of church government. These are, 1. That Christ is the head of his church, 
which he hath purchased with his own blood. 2. The Bible is the only standard of 
faith, government, and practice. 3. It is a fundamental principle of Congregationalism, 
that every church shall govern itself. Remarks are then made, showing the practical 
results of Congregationalism, as they appeared in England, Holland, New England, etc. 
Objections to this form of government are stated and refuted. The sermon is one of 
great ability and candor. Those who are not convinced by its arguments, will be 
pleased with its spirit. It is printed by William Marshall & Co. with much taste and 
neatness. 
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3. Abstract of the Massachusetts School Returns Jor 1837. Boston: Dutton & 
Wentworth. 1838. pp. 302. 


In 1837, the legislature of Massachusetts appointed a board of education, consisting of 
the governor and lieutenant-governor, ex officio, and eight other persons, viz. Edward 
A. Newton of Pittsfield, Emerson Davis of Westfield, James G. Carter of Lancaster, 
George Putnam of Roxbury, Jared Sparks of Cambridge, Edmund Dwight of Boston, 
Thomas Robbins of Rochester, and Robert Rantoul, Jr., of Gloucester. Of this board, 
the Hon. Horace Mann, late president of the senate of Massachusetts, is secretary. The 
report, whose title is given at the head of this article, was prepared by him, evidently 
with great accuracy and painstaking. Returns are included from all the towns in the 
State except Charlemont, Clarksburg, Florida, Goshen, Harvard, Holland, Lenox, 
Monroe, Tolland, Wayland and Woburn, Returns have been received from a greater 
number of towns, this year, than ever before, and they have evidently been made 
with far greater accuracy than in any previous year. The following is the general 
aggregate: 


Number of towns which have made returns, 294 
Population, May 1, 1837, (not including State paupers, inmates of 
hospitals, etc.) 691 ,222 
Valuation in 1830, $206,457 ,662 58 
Number of public schools, 2,918 
Number of scholars of all ages in the schools, Winter, 141,837 
ie “ i uc Summer, 122,884 
Total, 264,721 
Average attendance in the schools, Winter, 111,520 
“ “cc “ce Summer, 94,956 
Total, 206,476 
Number of persons between 4 and 16 years of age, 177,053 
Average length of the schools, in months and days, 6.25 
Number of teachers, including summer and winter terms, Males, 2,370 
iat a us te Females, 3,591 
Average wages per month, including board,—Males, $25 44 
fe Of Females, $11 38 
Amount raised by taxes for the support of schools, $465,228 04 
Raised by taxes for teachers’ wages, including board, if paid 
from the public money, $387,124 17 
Raised voluntarily to prolong common schools, including fuel 
and board, if contributed, $48,301 15 
Number of academies, or private schools, 854 
Aggregate of months kept, ve ; 
Aggregate of scholars, 27, 
Aggregate paid for tuition, $328,026 75 
Amount of local funds, $189,536 24 
Income from the same, $9,571 79 


4. Transactions of the Statistical Society of London. Vol. I. Part I. London. 
1837. pp. 148, quarto. 


The articles in this volume are :—Remarks on the Collection of Statistical Knowledge, 
by W. Jacob, Esq.; Analysis of Statistical Documents respecting France, by T. R. 


VOL, X. 36 
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Preston; Statistics of Epidemic Cholera, by Sir D. Barry, M. D.; Connection between 
Crime ond Ignorance, by G. R. Porter, Esq.; On the Increase of Wealth and Expen- 
diture, by Col. Sykes; and M. Hoffman’s Statistical View of the Births and Deaths in 
the Prussian States, translated by W. R. Deverell, Esq. We make one extract from 
the tables of M. Hoffman. The total number of persons who died in the Prussian 
States in the fifteen years from 1820 to 1834, was officially registered according to 
the following scale of ages: ; 


Males. Females, Total. 
Born dead, 147,705 109,363 257,068 
Died in the first year, 715,284 581,540 1,296,824 
< se 2d and 3d year, 317,934 300,630 618,564 
oe “ 4th and 5th year, 129,390 125,919 259,309 
ss “ 6th and 7th year, | 73,331 70,970 144,301 
et “ 8th to the 10th year, 65,161 62,932 128,093 
ce “ 11th to the 14th year, 50,559 50,460 101,019 
se “ 15th to the 20th year, 67,880 64,449 132,329 
& ‘ 21st to the 25th year, 81,096 64,184 145,280 
4 “ 26th to the 30th year, 67,494 72,989 140,483 
a ‘¢ 31st to the 35th year, 64,714 77,224 141,938 
a “36th to the 40th year, 68,725 83,167 151,892 
& “41st to the 45th year, 80,497 86,343 166,840 
ws “46th to the 50th year, 91,213 85,129 176,342 
3 “51st to the 55th year, 104,898 97,987 202,885 
si) “56th to the 60th year, 113,184 107,556 220,740 
o: “ 61st to the 65th year, 135,108 140,052 275,160 
“ ‘© 66th to the 70th year, 125,620 130,840 256,460 
Ee “ ‘71st to the 75th year, 119,016 127,355 246,371 
oe « 76th to the 80th year, 94,777 96,935 191,712 
ee “ 8ist to the 85th year, 61,148 63,369 124,517 
ui “ 86th to the 90th year, 27,556 28,950 56,506 
* after the 90th year, 12,452 14,124 26,576 
Total of all ages, 2,814,742 2,642,467 5,457,209 


Of 7,593,017 children born in a period of fifteen years, there were born dead, 257,068; 
that is, of 100,000, 3,386, which is a little above one-thirtieth. And of those who 
died after birth, but before the completion of their first year, 1,296,824; that is, of 
100, 000, 17,079. Total of those born dead and who died in the first year, 1,553,892 ; 
that is, of 100,000, 20,465. The number of children born dead, and the number “ft 
in their first year, might assuredly be diminished by the sndliesinge of competent 
circumstances and of moral habits; inasmuch as the former would admit of more 
indulgence and attention to the wants of mothers and children among the great mass 
of the people; while the latter would occasion the prevalence of more maternal care. 
Still, however important may be the improvement of the people in these two respects, 
the number of children who do not survive the first year of their life, will always 
remain very considerable. 


5. Education in the State of New York. 


From the late annual message of governor Marcy, we select a few items. The 
whole number of organized school districts in the State, Dec. 31, 1836, was 10,345, 
from 9,718 of which reports were made to the superintendent. The number of 
children between five and sixteen years of age residing on that day in the districts from 
which reports were made, was 536,882; and the whole of all ages instructed in 1836, 
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was 524,188. The amount-of public money distributed to the districts during the year, 
was $335,895 10. This amount, together with the sum of $436,446 46 paid by the 
inhabitants of the districts, has been applied to the payment of the wages of the 
teachers, making an aggregate of $772,241 56 expended for that purpose. Of this 
amount, however, a few thousand dollars were appropriated in the city of New York 
to repairing and finishing school-houses. The average period during which schools 
were kept in 1836 in the districts from which reports were received, was seven months. 
The number of academies subject to the visitation of the regents of the university of 
the State is now larger than it has been any time heretofore. There were more than 
6,000 students instructed in those that made returns. About 4,500 were classical 
students, or such as were attending to the higher branches of English education. It 
appears by the returns that the number of students attending the academies is in- 
creasing. The amount of permanent capital invested in lots and buildings, in libraries 
and philosophical apparatus for the academies that reported, was nearly $700,000; and 
the amount paid for salaries and compensation of teachers, exceeded $93,000. The 
productive capital of the common school fund, is $1,916,647 68. Its income during 
the last fiscal year, was $94,349 93. The annual apportionment to the common schools, 
is $110,000. Although the revenue of the present year falls considerably short of this 
sum, the surplus of the preceding year is more than sufficient to make up the deficiency. 
The capital of the literature fund, is $268,092 67, and produced a revenue for the last 
year, of $13,016 16. 


6. Speech in behalf of the University of Nashville, delivered on the day of Com- 
- mencement, Oct. 4, 18387. By Philip Lindsley, President of the University. 
pp. 38. 


This speech is addressed to the citizens of Nashville, in behalf of the University. 
The objections which are urged against the University are first stated and refuted. 
These are, 1, personal; 2, those of a party complexion; 3, those arising from the 
locality ; 4, from the assumed inefficiency of college education; 5, it is asserted that 
the University is designed for the rich, not for the poor. These objections are an- 
swered at length, and with great point and directness. Dr. Lindsley then shows the 
advantages which would accrue to Nashville from a flourishing and well-endowed 
University. It would add to the wealth and prosperity of the city. It would create a 
reputation for it. It would collect a literary society. It would present facilities for the 
higher education of the people. A well-endowed and conducted University is a grand 
conservative principle of civilization, truth, virtue, learning, liberty and religion. The 
University has ever been the friend and nursery of common schools. In short, colleges 
or universities are indispensable to the progress or long continuance of civilization and 
Christianity. 


7. The Inaugural Address of Daniel Read, M. A., Professor of Languages in 
the Ohio University, delivered at the Commencement, Sept. 1837. pp. 19. 


This is a brief but sensible argument in favor of the study of the classics at college. 
The sentiments advanced in it respecting the importance of an accurate and extended 
knowledge of the leading college studies, meets with our full approbation. We are 
glad that they are finding currency in the West. In the Appendix, it is stated that the 
institution commenced its operations at Athens, in 1810, as an academy. As such, it 
was conducted till 1820, when the usual college classes were organized, © During this 
period, a considerable number of young men received the elements of a classical and 
scientific education, and some were thought worthy of a degree. The first individual 
who received the degree of B. A. was the Hon. Thomas Ewing, late senator of the 
United States.. This was in 1815, and it was the first literary degree conferred in Obie. 
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The first regular college class, consisting of three individuals, graduated in 1823. The 
whole number of graduates is about 100. Of these, 34 are clergymen, 32 lawyers, 4 
professors in college, and 3 foreign missionaries. More than 100 have taken a partial 
course in the institution. The course of studies is, in most respects, like that of Yale 
college. It has a valuable philosophical and chemical apparatus. From the very 
origin of the institution, instruction in the Bible has been systematically attended to. 
The commencement is on the third Wednesday in September. The number of 
students is 99. 


8. An Appeal to Parents for Female Education on Christian Principles, with a 
Prospectus of St. Mary’s Hall, Burlington, N. J. pp. 33. 


This pamphlet is taken up in delineating the principles on which female seminaries 
should be conducted, and with some details respecting the St. Mary’s Hall institution. 
A stock has been created, to the amount of $25,000, in one hundred shares of $250 
each. This is to be appropriated to the purchase of the property, to the supply of 
furniture and apparatus, and to such enlargements and improvements as may be 
necessary. More than half the-shares were subscribed when the circular was printed. 
The Rev. Asa Eaton, D. D. is chaplain and head of the family; Rev. John P. Lathrop, 
principal teacher; Mrs. Susan Eaton, matron; Miss Almira Homer, assistant teacher ; 
with five other assistant teachers. 


9. The Connection between Early Religious Instruction and Mature Piety. A 
Sermon preached in St. Paul’s Church, Philadelphia, May 22, 1837. By 
Stephen H. Tyng, D. D., Rector of the Church of the Epiphany. Phila- 
delphia. 1837. pp. 28. 


Dr. Tyng’s text is, “‘ Those that be planted in the house of the Lord, shall flourish in 
the courts of our God; they shall still bring forth fruit in old age; they shall be fat and 
flourishing ; to show that the Lord is upright, and there is no unrighteousness in him.” 
Ps. xcii. 13—15. The discourse illustrates, 1, the operation of early religious instruc- 
tion towards the formation of subsequent religious character; 2, exhibits the foundation 
upon which this important expectation is cherished; and, 3, urges, upon this ground, 
the claims of the Sunday school enterprise, and of the American Sunday School Union, 
upon the attention of the community. The sermon will well repay an attentive perusal. 
It is catholic, sound and judicious. 


10. Christianity fitted for Universal Diffusion. A Sermon preached in North 
Yarmouth, Me., June 28, 1837, before the Maine Missionary Society, at its 
Thirtieth Anniversary. By Thomas T. Stone, Pastor of the Congregational 
Church, East Machias. 1337. pp. 39. 


This sermon is founded on Ps, Ixxii.17. “His name shall endure for ever: His 
name shall be continued as long as the sun: and men shall be blessed in him: all 
nations shail call him blessed.” The proposition eloquently enforced and illustrated by 
Mr. Stone is, that Christianity is adapted perfectly to the nature of man. The whole 
“history of the world proves that human nature demands some form of religion. It also 
asks for such a religion as that of Jesus Christ. Man is conscious of guilt and sin, and 
needs pardon and purification. Christianity assures the believer, that in every worthy 
enterprise and virtuous effort, the power of God is with him. Christianity possesses a 
self-diffusive power in the form of its application to human affections. In the person 
of Christ, it embodies what man feels in himself to be true virtue. Another peculiarity 
of this religion is, its adaptation to the whole mind in every stage of its progress, The 
preacher then considers the question: Is it probable that this religion will in fact be set 
before all men? The inferences from this subject are, 1, that we should all seek a 
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thorough and intimate acquaintance with Christianity ; 2, this knowledge should not 
be dead nor fruitless; 3, it becomes us to act constantly on the principle, that the Lord 
Jesus Christ, manifesting himself in his gospel and by means of his disciples, is the 
real agent in establishing his own universal reign. 


11. The Apostolical Fathers, Polycarp and Ignatius. Burlington, N.J. 1837. 
pp. 48. 


sah oui Fathers, Clement, bishop of Rome. Burlington, N. J. 1897. 
pp. 32. 


The first of these pamphlets contains some account of Polycarp and of his martyrdom, 
with his epistle to the Philippians; a sketch of Ignatius and of his martyrdom, together 
with his epistles to the Smyrneans, the Trallians, the Ephesians, the Magnesians, the 
Romans, the Philadelphians, and to Polycarp. The other pamphlet comprises a bio- 
graphical sketch of Clement, and his epistle to the Corinthians, with a fragment from 
Ireneus, The pamphlets are well printed, and will serve to extend a knowledge of the 
lives and writings of these eminently holy men. 


12. Death and Heaven. A Sermon preached at Newark, N. J., at the Interment of 
the Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., on the 10th of Nov. 1837. By Gardiner 
Spring, D. D., Pastor of the Brick Presbyterian Church in the City of New 
York. pp. 40. 


Al Discourse occasioned by the Death of the Rev. Edward Dorr Griffin, D. D., 
delivered Nov. 26, 1837, in the Chapel of Williams College. By Mark Hop- 
kins, D. D., President of the College. pp. 20. 


These are both excellent sermons. A considerable part of Dr. Spring’s is occupied 
with an exposition of the text, while Dr. Hopkins, after a brief introduction, proceeds 
to delineate the life and character of Dr. Griffin. Both are worthy and well-wrought 
memorials of the exalted character of him whose course was so full of blessings to the 
church and to the world. Dr. Spring’s text is 1 Cor. vy. 1. “ For we know that if our 
earthly house of this tabernacle were dissolved, we have a building of God, a house 
not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” Pres. Hopkins discourses from Acts 
xiii. 36. “‘ For David, after he had served his own generation by the will of God, fell 
on sleep, and was laid unto his fathers.’’ From the two sermons, we shall now make 
out a brief abstract of the life of Dr. Griffin. 

Edward Dorr Griffin was born at East Haddam, Ct. Jan. 6,1770. He was the son 
of George Griffin, an independent farmer of that place. He was educated at Yale 
college, where he graduated in 1790. He excelled in every department, and attained 
the first station in his class. Upon leaving college, he superintended, for a few months, 
an academy at Derby, a pleasant village near New Haven. There he was attacked by 
a severe illness, which confined him several weeks. His early religious education, and 
his serious reflections and prayers during his sickness were made the power of God to 
his salvation. The study of the law, which had been his favorite object, was abandoned. 
In the spring of 1792, he united with the church in Derby. In about six months, 
(having in the mean time studied divinity with the Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards of 
New Haven,) he was licensed to preach the gospel. He was ordained pastor of the 
Congregational church in New Hartford, Ct., in 1795. But few men in our country 
ever entered on the work of the ministry under brighter auspices. It was the com- 
mencement of the age of American revivals, in which he felt an absorbing interest, and 
in which he was an early and efficient agent. At New Hartford he was associated with 
the kindred spirits of Mills, Hallock, Strong and Gillet. About the time of his seitle- 
ment at New Hartford, Dr. Griffin was married to Frances Huntington, the niece and 
adopted daughter of Samuel Huntington, governor of Connecticut, with whom he lived 
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in great harmony, and whom he followed to the grave only about three months before 
his own death. During the six years in which Dr. Griffin was pastor in New Hartford, 
about fifty or sixty adjacent congregations were visited with revivals of religion re- 
markably pure and powerful. In 1795, fifty were added to Dr. Griffin’s church, and in 
1798 and 1799, about fifty heads of families in his parish became the subjects of renew- 
ing grace. 

In the fall of 1800, Dr. G. removed to Orange, N. J., where he spent about six 
months, and had fifty souls as the seals of his ministry ; and in Oct. 1801, he was in- 
stalled as colleague with Dr. M’Whorter over the First Presbyterian church in Newark. 
In 1807, there was a wonderful work of grace at Newark. From 230 to 250 in his 
society became interested in the great salvation. At one sacrament 97 new members 
were added to the church. , 

In 1808, Dr. Griffin was solicited with great unanimity to fill at once the pulpit of 
Park Street church in Boston, and the chair of professor of sacred rhetoric at Andover. 
‘It was no common trial,” says Dr. Spring, “‘to his pupils, that he vacated the profes- 
sor’s chair. To his unchanging friend and patron who nominated him to that office, it 
was one of the severest trials of his life. The individual who addresses you, was one 
of a class of about 30, who first enjoyed the benefit of his instructions.” After his 
removal from the seminary, he remained in connection with Park Street church from 
his installation in July, 1811, till his dismission in the spring of 1815, While in Boston, 
he published his Park Street Lectures, which have been widely circulated in four or five 
editions, and which have been the means of much good. As he was the only orthodox 
Congregational clergyman in the city except one, his meeting-house was much resorted 
to by members of the legislature and by strangers, and he thus became extensively 
known throughout the State, and indeed throughout the country. Many souls were 
here the fruits of his labors. 

In 1815, he became pastor of the Second Presbyterian church in Newark. Here he 
was once more distinguished not only as a successful preacher of the gospel, but as an 
assistant founder, and active, zealous friend of our great benevolent and religious in- 
stitutions. In his study at Andover, the incipient measures were taken which resulted 
in the formation of the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. After 
he removed to Newark, the United Foreign Missionary Society sprung up under his 
care. Next to Samuel J. Mills, he seems to have done more than any other man to 
give form and features to several of our great national institutions. 

In 1821, he was elected president of Williams college. ‘He, had precisely the kind 
of reputation,” says Dr. Hopkins, “ which was needed for the college at this crisis; a 
comparatively large class entered, and the college continued to increase in numbers.” 
In 1825, the trustees resolved to raise a fund of $25,000 to establish a new professor- 
ship, and to build a chapel. In the raising of this sum, Dr. Griffin was the principal 
agent. In a time of general embarrassment, he raised $12,000 in four weeks. The 
fund was completed; a professorship of rhetoric and moral philosophy was founded ; 
and Sept. 2, 1828, a commodious chapel was dedicated. During his connection with 
the college, there were several powerful revivals of religion, especially that in 1825, 
which for a long time changed the whole aspect of the college. In the fall of 1836, in 
consequence of increasing infirmities, he resigned his presidency, and soon after re- 
moved. to Newark, N. J., where, in the family of his son-in-law, Lyndon A. Smith, M. 
D., he lived till his death, which took place Noy, 8, 1837. His last days were tranquil 
and happy. On the day before his death, his family were called up to see him die. 
One of them inquired if he suffered any pain. To which he answeredynone; and in 
his own emphatic manner, though scarcely able to articulate, he added, ‘‘ My heavenly 
Father—my dear Redeemer’s mercy and faithfulness—I pray you give him glory 
for ever!” During the evening before his death, he remarked, ‘‘ The Saviour never so 
manifested his preciousness to me before.” 
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We should be glad to quote the remarks 
which both the preachers make on the 
character of Dr. Griffin, but our limits ad- 
monish us to forbear. We are happy 
to add, that the Rev. Dr. Sprague of 
Albany is expected to prepare a memoir 
of Dr. Griffin. 


13. A Discourse delivered at Providence, 
Aug. 5, 1836, in Commemoration of 
the First Settlement of Rhode Island 
and Providence Plantations ; being 
the Second Centennial Anniversary 
of the Settlement of Providence. By 
John Pitman, Member of the Rhode 
Island Historical Society. pp. 72. 


Roger Williams landed in Providence in 
the summer of 1636. The precise date can- 
not be ascertained. The earliest record of 
his being there, is found in the journal of 
governor Winthrop of Massachusetts, of 
July 26, O. S.1636. The deed of the land 
on which Providence is now built, from 
the chief sachems of the Narragansetts to 
Williams, bears date March 24, 1638, 
though the first purchase was made in 
1636. The first male child born in Provi- 
dence was Mr. Williams’s eldest son, who 
was born in Sept. 1638, and named Provi- 
dence. The year after the settlement of 
Providence, the services of Williams were 
of great importance in preventing a union 
between the Pequots and Narragansetts, 
and in attaching the latter to the English. 
The island of Rhode Island was settled 
in 1638. In 1640, Portsmouth was settled, 
and in 1642-3, Warwick. In 1644, Roger 
Williams procured a liberal charter from 
the English government. On the 19th of 
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May, 1647, the inhabitants met at Ports- 
mouth, and agreed on a form of govern- 
ment, and chose their magistrates—a presi- 
dent and four assistants. In 1654, Roger 
Williams was chosen president. On the 
8th of July, 1663, a new charter was 
granted by Charles II. In April, 1683, 
Roger Williams died, aged 83. Various 
and interesting memorials in relation to the 
progress of Providence and of Rhode Island 
generally, may be found in this elaborate 
production of judge Pitman. Our pages 
will not allow us to extract many interest- 
ing incidents which are recorded by his 
industrious pen: 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS, 


MOSES P, STICKNEY, Cong. ord. i 
Ate ie ier? = g. ord. pastor, Eastport, Maine, 

FRANKLIN YEATON, Cong. ord. evang. Perry, Me. Oct. 4. 

ALBERT COLE, Cong. ord. pastor, Bluebill, Me. Oct. 24, 

HORATIO ILLSLEY, Cong. ord. pastor, Cherryfield, Oct. 26, 

SS See ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Brooksville, Me. 

ct. 26. 

ELIAS WELLS, JR. Cong, ord. pastor, Foxcroft and Dover, 
Me. Nov. 8, 

ELI PURSE ON: Cong. ord. pastor, Hallowell, Me, Jan, 3, 


FREDERICK A. ADAMS, Cong. ord. pastor, Amherst, New 
Hampshire, Nov. 22, 1837, 

ISAAC WILLEY, Cong. iust. pastor, Goffstown, N. H. 
Nov. 23. 

EDWARD BUXTON, Cong. inst. pastor, West Boscawen 
N. H. Dec. 14.” iY f ples 


CYRUS B. DRAKE, Cong. ord. pastor, Royalton, Vermont, 
Oct. 12, 1937. 
ASA B, SMITH, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, Williamstown, 
Vt. Nov. 1. 
T. W. DUNCAN, Cong. inst. pastor, Burke, Vt. Nov. 8. 
CON aN AELEE, Cong. inst. pastor, Williston, Vt. 
ov. 9. 
S. H. HODGES, Cong. inst, pastor, Chester, Vt. Nov. 15. 
CEPHAS H. KENT, Cong. inst. pastor, Bradford, Vt. Dec. 27. 
oe SCALES, JR. Cong. ord. pastor, Lyndon, Vt. 
ec. 27, 
Pllc CARLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Stow, Vt. Jan. 4, 
38. 


WALTER FOLLETT, Cong. inst. pastor, Dudley, Massa- 
chusetts, Oct. 2, 1837. 

HUBBARD BHEBK, Cong, ord. pastor, Longmeadow, Ms, 
Oct. 18. 

J. T. SARGENT, Unit. ord. evangelist, Boston, Ms. Oct. 28, 

JOSEPH VAILL, Cong. inst pastor, Brimfield, Ms, Nov. 1. 

ee HARDING, Cong. 1ust. pastor, East Medway, Ms. 

ov. 1. - 
JOHN WHITNEY, Cong. inst. pastor, Waltham, Ms. Nov. 8, 
CHARLES WILEY, Cong. ord, pastor, Northampton, Ms. 


Nov. 8. 

LUCIUS R. EASTMAN, Cong.,ord. pastor, Sharon, Ms, 
Nov. 15. 

NATHANIEL BEACH, Cong. ord. pastor, West Millbury, 
Ms. Nov. 22. f 

SAMUEL H. EMERY, Cong. ord, pastor, Taunton, Ms. 
Nov. 23- 

JOHN BOWERS, Cong. ord. pastor, North Wilbiaham, Ms, 
Dec. 13. 


LYMAN B. PEET, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, South Den- 
nis, Ms, Dec. 13. 

JOHN HIGBEE, Bup. ord. pastor, Granville, Ms. Dec. 

JOEL S. BACON, Bap. inst. pastor, Lynn, Ms. Dec. 22. 

WILLIAM H. TAYLOR, Bap. ord. evang. Sturbridge, Ma, 
Dec. 25. 

JOSEPH BALLARD, Bap. inst. pastor, Lowell, Ms. Dec. 25. 

HENRY §S. GREEN, Cong, ord. pastor, Lynnfield, Ms. 
Dec. 27. 

WILLIAM BUSHNELL, Cong. inst. pastor, Beverly, Ms. 
Jan. 3, 1838. 

GIDEON DANA, Cong. ord. pastor, North Falmouth, Ms, 
Jan. 3, 

CHARLES T. TORREY, Ccng, inst. pastor, Salem, Ms, 
Jan. 4. “ 


ERASTUS DICKINSON, Cong. inst. pastor, Chaplin, Con- 
necticut, October 25, 1837. : 

CUSHING EKLLS, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, Blandford, 
Ct. Oct. 25. 

TIMOTHY DAVIS, Cong. inst. pastor, Litchfield, Ct. Nov. 1, 

LUCIUS ATWATER, Bap. ord. pastor, Danbury, Ct. 
Noy. 15. t 

EDWARD W. ANDREWS, Cong. ord. pastor, West Hart- 
ford, Ct. Nov. 15. F 

THOMAS BOUTELLRE, Cong. inst. pastor, North Woodstock, 
Dec. 6. 

JAMES SMITH, Cong. inst. pastor, Glastenbury, Ct. Dec. 6. 


JAMES M. MACDONALD, Cong. inst. pastor, New Lon- 
don, Ct. Dec. 13. ; 

ERASTUS COLTON, Cong. ord. pastor, Cheshire, Ct. 
Dec. 17. 

ASAHEL C. WASHBURN, Cong. ord. pastor, Suffield, Ct. 
Jan. 3, 1838. ( 

OLIVER 1. HAMMOND, Bap. ord. pastor, Milford, Ct. 
Jan. 


CHAUNCRY G. LEE, Cong. inst. pastor, Naugatuck (W ater- 
bury,) Jan.20. - 


HENRY L. STORRS, Epis. ord. priest, Phillipstown, New 
York, Jaly 27, 1837. ; ¥ 

ASHBEL OTIS, Pres. inst. pastor, Ossian, N, Y. Sept. 13. 

JOHN GRIDLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Oswego, N, Y. Oct. 3. 
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JOHN F. SCOVILL, Pres. inst. pastor, Glenn’s Falls, N. Y. 
Oct. 31. 

LEWIS KELLOGG, Pres. ord. pastor, Whitehall, N. Y. 
Nov. Ll. 

AMOS B. LAMBERT, Pres. inst. pastor, Salem, N. Y. 
Nov. 2. 

FRANCIS JANES, Cong. ord. pastor, Walton, N. Y. Nov. 8. 

CHARLES 8. RENSHAW, Cong. ord. F. Missionary, N, Y. 
Nov, 8. 

JOHN BARTON, Pres. inst. pastor, Camden, Oneida Co. 
N. Y. Nov. 10. 

WILLIAM BRADLEY, Pres. inst. pastor, Allen St. Ch. New 
York, N. Y. Dec. 3. 

ALMON UNDERWOOD, Cong. ord. pastor, Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Dec. 6. 

AMZI BENEDICT, Pres. inst. pastor, Manlius, N. Y. Dec. 6. 

VAN VRANKEN, Dutch Ref. inst. pastor, Broume St. New 
York, N. Y. Dec. 31. 

JOHN EASTMAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Mexico, Jan. 3, 1838. 

SYLVESTER WOODBRIDGE, JR. Pres. inst. pastor, Hemp- 
stead, N. Y. Jan, 16. 


DAVID HULL, Pres. inst. pastor, Armwell, New Jersey, 
Nov. 23, 1837. 

J, GARRE'SON, Ref. Dutch. inst. pastor, Bellville, N. J. 
Dec, 25. 


ANSON ROOD, Pres. inst. pastor, Northern Liberties, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania, Dec. 15, 1837. 


L. P. W. BALCH, JR. Epis. ord. pastor, Alexandria, District 
of Columbia, Dec, 15, 1837. 


DANIEL FEETE, Ger. Ref. inst. pastor, Lovettsville, Loudon 
Co. Virginia, Oct. 13, 1837, 

JEREMIAH HELLER, Epis. ord. priest, Branch Ch. Pen- 
dleton Co, Va. Oct, 22. 

ROBERT GORDON, Pres. ord. pastor, Grafton Ch. York Co. 
Va. Oct. 29. 

ANDRE P, FREEZE, Epis. ord. priest, Glade Church, Va. 

ov. 10. 


JAMES O. STEDMAN, Pres. ord. pastor, Tuscambia, Ala- 
bama, Nov. 1, 1837. 


M. L. FORBES, Epis. ord. priest, Mississippi, Oct. 17, 1837. 
J. Vee tae Pres. ord. pastor, Pisgah Ch, Pike Co. 
Mis. Dec. 2. 


HARVEY BUORGET, Pres. ord. pastor, Euclid, Ohio, Oct. 
p y Cleveland, O. 


JOSEPH WHITING, 
Oct. 11. 
J. D. PICKARDS, Pres. inst. pastor, Ohio City, O. Oct. 12. 
ELIJAH 8. SCOTT, Pres. inst. pastor, Geneva, O. Nov. 22, 
BNE ae HITCHCOCK, Pres. inst. pastor, Morgan, O. 
ov. 29. 


Pres. inst. pastor, 


JOHN BLATCHFORD, Pres. inst. pastor, Chicago, Illinois, 
Noy, 14, 1837. 
JOSHUA T. TUCKER, Pres. ord. pastor, Alton, Ill. Nov. 16. 


Whole number in the above list, 94, 


SUMMARY. 
Ordinations.eccccssreeese 43 STATES, 
Instullations...ceccesseses 40 


—— Maine......ececesees 7 
Total.esesececseeceseeees 83 New Hampshire... 3 
Vermonteesseeees 8 
Massachusetts. 20 
Connecticut... 12 
OFFICES. New York... 15 
New Jerseyeeeseses aal'2 
Pennsylvania... thin | 
Pastors....+ 71 Dist. Columbia..... 1 
Evangelists. 3 Virginia....se+ 4 
Priests.... 5 Alabama... sei 
Missionaries......-+++++.. 4 Mississippi. «2 
-— Ohio......s 5 
Total.cccccccccceccvccees S3* TllinoiSsceccsssseccevesee, 2 
Totalscccsccccecescvceee 83 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES, 
Congregational...sssseees 46 1 
Presbyterian .e.scccccssee 22 1 
Episcopalian . 5 i 
Baptist... actecsae 916 19 
Unitarian...cccccscsccsee 1 November , 29 
German Ref.. essence (D December.. eos 22 
Dutch Ref....sseceeeeeees 2 1838. January +... 10. 
TOtalicss.cccserseccssecs 33  Totaleccssscseveeoeeees 83 


QUARTERLY LIST OF DEATHS. 


[Fes. 


a 


QUARTERLY LIST 


OF 


- DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


NOAH WORCESTER, D. D. et. 79, Unit. Brighton, Massa- 
chusetts, Noy. 8, 1837. 
THOM aS ees zt. 69, Cong. Needham, West, Ms. 
ec. 29. 
W. W. HUNT, Cong. Amherst, Ms. Dec. 


JOHN HOLROYD, et. 56, Providence, Rhode Island, late 


of Danvers, Ms. - 


WILLIAM ANDREWS, at. 55, Cong. Cornwall, Connecticut, 
Jan. 1, 1838. % 

STEPHEN BEACG, at. 50, Epis. East Haddam, Ct. Jan. 13. 

NATHAN PERKINS, D. D. et. 89, Cong. West Hartford, 
Ct. Jan. 18. 


igre GIBSON, et. 45, Pres. New York City, Dec. 22, 


EDWARD DORR GRIFFIN, D. D. et. 67, Cong. Newark, 
New Jersey, Nov. 8, 1837. 
JOHN WATERMAN, Bap. at. 25, Burlington, N. J. Nov. 25. 


JAMES PATTERSON, et. 57, Pres. Philadelphia, Pennsyl- 
vania, Nov. 16, 1837. 

J. RUTHRAUFF, at. 74, Ger. Ref. Greencastle, Pa. Dec. 15. 

JACOB WAMPOLE, et. 35, Evang. Luth. Trap, Mont- 
gomery Co. Pa, Jan. 3, 1838, 


J. C. COZBY, Pres. St. Mary’s Ch. Georgia, Nov. 27, 1837. 


G. Boner. et. 27, Pres. South Hanover, Indiana, Dec. 14, 


eee P. LOVEJOY, et. 35, Cong. Alton, Illinois, Nov. 7 
CULLEN TOWNSEND, at. 38, Plainfield, Il). Dec. 


Whole number in the above list, 17. 


SUMMARY. 
AGES. STATES. 
From 20 to 30..ceee0 eevee 2 Massachusetts..csccccsscee 3 
30 AO..ccccccsecee B Rhode Island. ..ccccase 1 
40 50....+eeeeeee. 1 Connecticut. 3 
50 GO. .ccevcccceee 4 New Yorkeoe. coe e 1 
60 70.vecccccceeee 2 New Jersey... 2 
70 80. 2 Pennsylvania. 3 
80 90...-+6- 1 Georgia...... 1 
Not specified........ 2 Indiana 1 
— Illinois... cccscccscossece 2% 
Tota). ccccccccssccvecscovee 1F - 
Totaliecccccessescecsccccs IT 
DENOMINATIONS, 
Congregational . 6 
Preshyteriap.cecscscsseese 4 DATES. 
Baptist. .scccocsceccessecee L 
Germ. Reformed.....s+e0- 1 
Episcopalian....sseseesss* 1 1837, Novembereeesecaeees 6 
Evang. Lutheran..+.see00, 1 December..... sess. 6 
Unitarian...scccecceeeseee 1 1838. January .....06 4 
Not specificdseserceceeveee 2 Not specified. 1 


Totaloscccccccacccceveccce 17 Totalecesccescoseteccesse 
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OF 
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THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


FEBRUARY, 1838. 


THE LAST THURSDAY OF FEBRUARY. 


NARRATIVE OF REVIVALS OF RELIGION IN YALE COLLEGE, 
FROM ITS COMMENCEMENT TO THE PRESENT TIME. 
[Prepared by Prof. Goodrich. ] 


Tue frequent dispensations of divine grace to the colleges of our country, 
afford matter of fervent thanksgiving and praise to every enlightened Christian. 
Here are assembled those who are soon to occupy, for good or for evil, the 
highest stations of influence and authority in our land. With the natural ardor 
and inexperience of youth, they are beset with temptations on every side. The 
love of study may seduce them into unholy ambition, and the love of pleasure 
into criminal indulgence; their principles may be sacrificed to a sense of shame, 
and the warm affections with which they left the family circle, may be deadened 
by familiarity with scenes of vice. Every year is marked with the shipwreck 
of parental hopes in our literary institutions; every year exhibits anew the 
unspeakable importance of a peculiar divine influence on the minds of students, 
to secure to them the attainment of those high ends for which they are placed 
in a seat of learning. 

With a view to awaken increased interest and more fervent prayer on this 
subject, the Secretary of the American Education Society addressed a circular 
to the colleges, in the month of February, 1836, requesting an account of the 
revivals they had experienced since the year 1820. A brief statement, drawn 
up by the writer of this narrative at the request of president Day, was ac- 
cordingly forwarded from Yale College; and was afterwards published in the 
appendix to the last report of the American Education Society. Subsequent 
reflection has led the Secretary of the Society to feel, that a fuller account of 
revivals in our colleges, than he at first contemplated, ought to be laid before 
the public. He has accordingly requested me to furnish such an account with 
respect to Yale College ;—to carry back the narrative to our early revivals, and 
embody what has already been given to the public, in a more extended and 
minute statement of the various dispensations of divine grace at this institution.* 

It may be proper for me in entering on this narrative, to state the sources 
from which my information has been principally derived. Of our early revivals, 
during the last century, comparatively little can now be known. What is here 
given has been gleaned from the histories of the day, and the records of the 
institution. For an account of the memorable work of grace in 1802, I am 
indebted to the Rev. Noah Porter, D. D., of Farmington, Ct., who was then a 
member of college. Since 1802, all the revivals have occurred at a time when 
I was connected with the institution, either as a student or an officer; and of 


* It is intended to give full and complete histories of revivals of religion in all our colleges so far as 
they can be obtained. The next account will probably be either from Amherst, Williams or Middlebury 
college. The history of revivals in Dartmouth college was given in volume ix.—Epitor. 
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these I speak from personal recollection, aided by recent inquiries of those who 
were then in college, and were actively engaged in the scenes described. 

The first revival of religion in Yale College, of which we have any record, 
was in the year 1741. The town of New Haven was visited with a remarkable 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit about five years before, during the great revival 
of 1735. As the students worshipped on the Sabbath with the inhabitants of 
the town, it is highly probable that they shared in the work to some extent; 
but of this [ have no decisive evidence. It appears certain, however, that a 
spirit of revivals was cherished, at this time, among the more serious part of the 
institution ; since we find a number of those who were then members of college, 
very actively engaged at a subsequent period, in promoting a similar work of 
grace on a still broader scale, amidst much opposition and many reproaches.* 

This was the well-known revival which commenced in 1740. Though marked 
by peculiarities which no one can now approve, and followed, in some instances, 
by separations, whose disastrous consequences were felt for half a century, it 
was undoubtedly, on the whole, one of the most signal dispensations of divine 
mercy, with which the church has been favored since the days of the apostles. 
Whitefield and Tennant were the honored instruments of giving a powerful 
impulse to the work in its early stages. Among the Connecticut clergy, 
Wheelock and Pomeroy, who gtaduated a little before the revival of 1735, and 
Bellamy, who was then in college, and experienced religion soon after taking 
his degree, were among the most active laborers in carrying forward the revival 
of 1740, not only by their exertions in their own immediate neighborhood, but 
by making extensive circuits for preaching, in this and the adjoining States. 
The revival at this time in Yale College, may be traced remotely to the labors 
of Whitefield. This extraordinary man was then on his first tour through New 
England, having landed at Newport, R.J., on the 14th of Sept. 1740. After 
visiting Boston and Northampton, and preaching in the intermediate towns, he 
arrived at New Haven on the 23d of October. The legislature of the colony 
being then in session, he was induced to remain over the Sabbath; and preached 
repeatedly, during his stay, to very large assemblies, many of whom “ had tray- 
elled twenty miles out of the country to hear him.” At this time, he appears to 
have met with very general approbation in New England; nor was it until after 
his return to the South, and the publication of the journal which be kept on this 
tour, that the opposition to him commenced, which, at a subsequent period, was 
so bitter and unrelenting. The interest in spiritual religion which he excited 
at New Haven, was lively and extensive; and it continued to increase during 
the whole of the following winter. “A number of ministers in New England,” 
says an eye-witness, “were aroused, and preached oftener than they had done, 
and appeared more zealous than before ; and several came to New Haven, and 
preached in a manner so different from what had been usual, that people in 
general appeared to be in some measure awakened, and more thoughtful on 
religious subjects, than they had been before.” Dr. Samuel Hopkins, author of 
the System of Divinity, from whom the above words are quoted, was at this time 
a member of college; and has given us in the narrative of his own conversion 
as contained in his memoirs, the fullest account I have ever seen of this revival. 
I shall extract from it the more largely, because the book is now out of print 
and is rarely to be met with. “In March, 1741, Mr. Gilbert Tennent, who had 
been itinerating in New England, in Boston and other places in the winter. 
came to New Haven from Boston, in his way to the southward. He was a re- 
markably plain and rousing preacher, and a remarkable awakening had been pro- 
duced by his preaching, and many hopeful conversions had taken place under his 
preaching, where he had itinerated. On his coming to New Haven, the people 
appeared to be almost universally roused, and flocked to hear him. He stayed 
about a week at New Haven, and preached seventeen sermons, most of them 
in the meeting-house, two or three in the college hall. His preaching appeared 
to be attended with a remarkable and mighty power. Thousands, I believe, 


* Among these may be mentioned Mt. Burr, afterwards president of Nassau Hall, Prin 2 

é } e 4 cet 
friend of revivals ;” and the Rev. Timothy Allen of West Haven, who was driven from ap peeps ferns 
zeal on this subject. Others might also be referred to if it were necessary. ; 
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were awakened ; and many cried out with distress and horror of mind, under a 
conviction of God’s anger, and their constant exposedness to fall into endless 
destruction. Many professors of religion received conviction, that they were 
not real Christians, and never were born again; which numbers publicly con- 
fessed, and put up notes, without mentioning their names, but their number, 
desiring prayers for themselves as unconverted, and under this conviction. The 
members of college appeared to be universally awakened. A small number 
thought themselves Christians before they came to college, and I believe were 
so. Several of these appeared with an extraordinary zeal and concern for the 
members of college ; and without paying regard to the distinction of higher and 
lower classes, visited every room in college, and discoursed freely and with 
great plainness with each one ; especially such whom they considered to be in 
an unconverted state, and who acknowledged themselves to be so, setting before 
them their danger, exhorting them to repent, &c. The consciences of all 
seemed to be so far awakened, as to lead them to hang their heads, and to pay 
at least a silent regard to their reprovers. Every one in the college appeared 
to be under a degree of awakening and conviction. The persons above men- 
tioned who thus distinguished themselves in zeal, were two of my classmates, 
Buell and Youngs.* The other was David Brainard.” 

It may interest the reader to follow Dr. Hopkins, in the detail. which he gives 
of his own experience during this revival. He had been admitted to the com- 
munion in his native place, about two years before, apparently without any 
previous examination on the part of any one, as to his spiritual state. Such 
seems to have been generally the case at this time, in the New England 
churches. Prince says, in his Christian History, that it was not common to 
require a statement of one’s religious experience, as a condition of church-mem- 
bership. The candidate merely signified his readiness to profess religion, and 
was received almost as a matter of course, if his moral character was good. 
This may account for the fact stated above, that under the preaching of Tennant 
“many professors of religion received conviction that they were not Christians.” 
It may also, perhaps, account for some of the opposition which afterwards sprung 
up against the revival, in a quarter from which it was least to be expected; and 
though it cannot justify, it will in part explain the fact, that even good men, 
under the influence of excited feelings, went so far, in some cases, as to sit in 
judgment on their brethren in the ministry, and publicly to pronounce them 
unconverted men, To us, certainly, the events of that day are full of instruc- 
tion. They teach us to guard our churches against the admission of doubtful 
members. They show us to what spiritual deadness on the one hand, and what 
rash zeal on the other, a church must ever be exposed, whose terms of commu- 
nion are lax and unguarded. There is reason to fear, that few, comparatively, 
of those who make a false profession, are ever awakened, under any ordinary 
circumstances, to a sense of their true character and condition. Under the 
fervid appeals of Whitefield, and the searching applications of Tennent, Dr. 
Hopkins still clung to his false hope; and in this state he might have gone, 
perhaps, to the grave and the judgment, had it not been for the fidelity and 
plainness of Davin Brarnarp. He had kept himself aloof, during the revival, 
from his classmates Buell and Youngs. “But at length,” he says, “ David 
Brainard came into my room, I being alone. I was not at a loss respecting his 
design in making me a visit then, determining that he came to satisfy himself 
whether 1 was a Christian or not. I resolved to keep him in the dark, and if 
possible, prevent him from getting any knowledge of my state or religion. I 
was, therefore, wholly on the reserve, being conscious that I had no religious 
experiences or religious affections to tell of. In his conversation with me, he 
observed, that he believed it impossible for a person to be converted and to be 
a real Christian, without feeling his heart, at some times, at least, sensibly and 


* Samuel Buell, afterwards Dr. Buell of East Hampton, L. I., was at this time a man of mature mind, 
being nearly twenty-six years old, and of great force of character. It is a striking proof of the pstimetion 
in which he was held, while a member of college, that he was licensed to preach within a month a ter 
took his first degree in Sept. 1741. In the month of February following, he visited Northampton during 
the absence of President Edwards on a preaching tour, and his labors were almost immediately followed 
by a powerful revival. He died at East Hampton in 1798, aged 82. wht : 5 

David Youngs was settled in the ministry at Brookhaven, 4. I., in 1745, and died in 1752, 
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greatly affected with the character of Christ, and strongly going out after him ; 
or to that purpose. This observation struck conviction into my mind. I verily 
believed it to be true, and, at the same time, was conscious that I had never ex- 
perienced any thing of the kind, and that I was a stranger to the exercise of 
real Christianity.” He, however, carefully concealed his feelings from Brainard, 
though from that moment his hope was at an end. His mind now took a dif- 
ferent turn. He was assailed with a temptation which has undoubtedly proved 
the ruin of thousands in similar circumstances. “I then determined, that no one 
should know from me, or any other way, if I could prevent it, that I was not a 
Christian, until I should be converted. For it was mortifying to my pride to 
be thought to be no Christian, having made a Christian profession, and having 
had the character of a Christian for some time.” In this dangerous state he 
remained for a considerable time, but through the mercy of God, he was not 
left to stifle his convictions, or give up the pursuit in despair, as many have 
done in carrying out this system of proud reserve and concealment. ‘The Spirit 
of all grace was still striving within him. “The evil of my heart, the hardness 
and unbelief of it, came more and more into view; and the evil case in which I 
was, appeared more and more dreadful. I felt myself a guilty, justly condemned 
creature, and my hope of relief by obtaining conversion failed more and more, 
and my condition appeared darker from day to day, and all help failed, and I 
felt myself to be nothing but ignorance, guilt and stupidity.” He now lost all 
desire to conceal his feelings, and eagerly applied to the brethren whom he had 
shunned, for their counsels and prayers. 

The reader will be anxious to learn the manner in which he was relieved 
from this distressing state, which lasted for a number of weeks. “ At length,” 
he says, “as J was in my closet one evening, while meditating and in my de- 
votions, a new and wonderful scene opened to my view. I had a sense of the 
being and presence of God, as I never had before ; it being more of a reality, 
and more affecting and glorious, than [ had ever before perceived. And the 
character of Jesus Christ the Mediator came into view, and appeared sucha 
reality and so glorious, and the way of salvation by him so wise, important and 
desirable, that I was astonished at myself, that I had never seen these things 
before, which were so plain, pleasing and desirable. I longed to have all see 
and know these things as they now appeared to me. I was greatly affected in 
view of my own depravity, the sinfulness, odiousness and guilt of my character ; 
and tears flowed in great plenty.” 

Notwithstanding this clear and decisive revolution of feeling, Dr. Hopkins 
had not the least suspicion that what he had experienced was a change of heart. 
On the contrary, he says, “I had formed an idea in my mind of conversion— 
of what persons who were converted must be, and how they must feel—so 
entirely different from that which I had seen and felt, that I was so far from a 
thought that I was converted, that I thought I knew I was not, and made no 
scruple to tell my friends so from time to time.” In this state he remained 
nearly a year, laboring and praying for the salvation of others, and feeling that 
he was himself a cast-away ; until, during a revival of religion at Northampton, 
where he spent the subsequent winter, the scales fell, as it were, from his eyes, 
and he saw himself as he was seen by others around him. 

It would be equally instructive and delightful to trace the operations of 
renewing grace in the hearts of the other eminent men, both of the clergy and 
the laity, who were then members of college. But we are not permitted to do 
this. We do not even know how many were supposed at the time, to have 
experienced a change of heart. We have the testimony of president Edwards, 
however, at a later period, when the results could be better known, that the 
influence of this revival was extensive and salutary, to a very high degree. 
“It was for a time,” he says, “very great and general at New Haven, and the 
college had no small share in it. That society was greatly reformed ; the 
students in general became serious, many of them remarkably so, and much 
engaged in the concerns of their eternal salvation. However undesirable the 
issues of the awakenings of that day have appeared in others, there have been 
manifestly happy and abiding effects of the impressions then made on many of 
the members of that college.” More than half the students in the three upper 
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classes, afterwards entered into the ministry; and a large part of those who 
selected other employments, were distinguished throughout life, as friends of 
religious institutions and vital piety. 

The next revival of which I have any knowledge, was in 1757. At the close 
of the preceding year, the students began, for the first time, to worship perma- 
nently by themselves, as a distinct congregation. Early in 1757, the college 
church was organized, and placed under the pastoral care of the Rev. Naphtali 
Daggett, D. D., who had recently been elected professor of divinity. Entering 
with zeal and earnestness on the duties of his new office, Dr. Daggett was 
favored with an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, in the course of the year; which 
was also distinguished by a similar work of grace at Princeton college, under 
the preaching of president Burr. These revivals are mentioned incidentally 
by Dr. Trumbull, who was then a member of college, in a Review of the Last 
Century, published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for 1801. He 
gives no account, however, of the origin or progress of either; though he 
plainly intimates, that the one at Princeton was the most powerful. The records 
of the college church afford us but little light as to the number of hopeful con- 
verts in this revival. The students have always been accustomed, to a greater 
or less extent, to make a profession of: religion in the places to which they 
belong; and there were peculiar reasons for their doing so at this time. In 
many parts of the State, there was a strong opposition to the manner in which 
the college church was organized. President Clap maintained, that colleges 
are, in their very nature, religious societies ; and that the corporation had a right, 
of their own authority, to establish a college church, without asking the aid or 
counsel of the neighboring ministers or churches. The church in Yale College 
was accordingly organized on this principle. ‘The corporation having voted to 
establish such a church, say in their address to the communicants who pre- 
sented themselves for this purpose, “We are glad that you are desirous to 
attend upon the ordinance in such a manner as may be for your edification as 
members of this religious society: We approve of and ratify your confedera- 
tion for that end, and your acting as the brethren of a particular church, under 
the administration of the Rev. Professor of Divinity, and the inspection of the 
venerable corporation.” The powers of the pastor were conferred in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘“ We, the President and Fellows of this college, being a num- 
ber of ministers specially delegated to have the oversight and government of 
this sacred school, do approve of your administering all the ordinances of the 
gospel to the members of this society, who are qualified for them; depending 
upon it, that you will do it with the utmost care and fidelity, according to the 
institution of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 

As many, both of the clergy and laity, objected strenuously to this mode of 
organizing the church, the students who professed religion, seem to have pre- 
ferred, in most cases, for the sake of peace, to become connected with the 
churches to which their parents and friends belonged. ‘To what extent this 
feeling prevailed may be inferred from the following fact. In the four classes, 
consisting of one hundred and sixty-five persons, then in college, only eight 
communicants came forward to join the church at the time of its organization, 
and only three were added by profession, at a subsequent period. And yet fifty- 
seven persons belonging to these classes, being more than one third of the 
whole number, afterwards entered into the ministry. The revival, therefore, 
may have resulted in numerous conversions, without leaving any traces of its 
existence on the records of the church. . f 

The year 1783 was marked by another revival of religion, which was a source 
of peculiar gratitude and joy to the friends of the institution. For a long period 
the college had been in a very unsettled state. During the revolutionary war, 
it was repeatedly broken up, so that for seven years there was no public cele- 
bration of Commencement. On the return of peace, the number of students was 
greatly increased, and president Stiles, who acted for a time as professor of 

“divinity, after the death of Dr. Daggett, devoted himself assiduously to the 
spiritual interests of the institution. His labors were attended in some cases 
with the happiest results, and undoubtedly prepared the way for the revival 
which soon followed. “Praised be God,” he says in his diary for the year 1781, 
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“TJ have reason to hope the blessed Spirit hath wrought effectually on the hearts 
of sundry, who have, I think, been brought home to God, and experienced what 
flesh and blood cannot impart to the human mind.” In June, 1782, he was 
relieved from these labors, by the accession of Dr. Wales to the office of pro- 
fessor of divinity. ‘Those who were members of college at that time, speak of 
the preaching of Dr. Wales, as distinguished for clearness, force, and pungency 
of application. A revival of religion commenced under his labors, in the early part 
of 1783. The Rev. Dr. Holmes of Cambridge, who was then a member of the 
senior class, spoke of it to a friend, when visiting New Haven in 1802, as the same 
in kind, though by no means of equal extent, with the remarkable work of grace 
then going on in college. In reference to the fruits of this revival, he says in 
his Life of President Stiles, “In the course of this summer (that of 1783) con- 
siderable additions were made to the college church. It had never been so 
large since its foundation, as it was rendered by these accessions. The presi- 
dent and the professor of divinity had previously entertained great solicitude for 
this little flock, which was almost entirely composed of members of the senior 
class, who were soon to leave the university. ‘The admission of eighteen new 
members from the other classes within one month,* was justly viewed as a very 
interesting and joyful event. The writer, at least, must charge himself with 
impiety, should he forget an event of which he was an eye-witness, and which 
he is certain, caused many thanksgivings to God. Ina late interview with a 
worthy minister, who, at the time here referred to, was a student at college, 
and who knows the subsequent history of his fellow-students who then joined 
the college church; on a particular inquiry of him concerning their characters, 
it appeared that, without any known exception, they have steadily adhered to 
their early profession. ‘ By their fruits, said the Saviour, ‘ye shall know them.’ 
Will any, after all, call this enthusiasm? Would to God there were more of 
it in the world!. This is an event, which, to use thé language of the excellent 
Dr. Doddridge in a similar case, ‘I behold with equal wonder and delight; and 
ae if a nation should join in deriding it, I would adore as the finger of 
God.” 

A few months after the close of this revival, Dr. Wales was attacked with a 
nervous disease which often unfitted him for the discharge of his public duties, 
and at length terminated his life, in the year 1794. This was a great misfortune 
to the college. Dr.Stiles did every thing in his power for the spiritual interests 
of the students, during Dr. Wales’s illness and after his death; but the early 
interruption and speedy loss of his labors, which had commenced with so much 
promise, were deeply felt, especially in the peculiar circumstances of the coun- 
try at that time. The infection of the French revolution had spread across the 
Atlantic. The public mind had become more unsettled on religious subjects, 
than at any former period; and the young, especially, thought it a mark of 
spirit to call in question the peculiar doctrines of the gospel, if not the truth of 
Christianity itself. Hence the religious state of the college was extremely low 
at the close of Dr. Stiles’s presidency in 1795.+ The era of modern revivals had 
indeed just commenced in the New England churches, but it was not until 
some years after, that the fruits of these revivals began to be received into 
our seats of learning. The accession of Dr. Dwight to the presidency, at this 
critical period, was a signal blessing to the institution. His commanding talents, 
his fervid eloquence, his powerful reasonings in behalf of Christianity, both’ 
in the lecture-room and the chapel, checked the tendency to skepticism which 
had begun to prevail in college, and gave dignity to the cause of spiritual 
religion, which had been regarded by too many with contempt and derision. 
Towards the close of the century, too, the effect of the revivals in the surround- 
ing country, was felt at the college. New converts in the freshness of their 
illumination under these influences of the Holy Spirit, began to join the classes ; 


* Three were added soon after. 
a j It is not true, however, as has sometimes been supposed, that the college church, at this time, was 
almost extinct.” The names of eleven undergraduates have been pointed out to me by persons then in 
college, who are known to have been professors of religion in 1795. About four years after, the number 
was reduced to four or five ; and at one communion, only a single undergraduate was present, the others 
being out of town. This fact has given rise to an erroneous inference, that the church at this time con- 
tained only a single undergraduate. 5 . 
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and instances of conversion, marked with the same strong impressions of truth 
as were common at that day, occurred now and then under the preaching of 
Dr. Dwight; until in the year 1801, the number of communicants among the 
undergraduates, was not far from twenty. 

In the spring of 1802, commenced that memorable dispensation of divine 
grace, which will ever be recollected with thankfulness and praise in this col- 
lege. The account which follows of its origin and progress, is in the words of 
the Rev. Dr. Porter of Farmington, who was then a member of the junior class. 
After speaking of those who were, like himself, professors of religion, at the com- 
mencement of the collegiate year in 1801-2, he thus proceeds: “The grace 
which some of them had witnessed, and of which they all were informed, in 
churches abroad, they longed to see in the college. That God would pour out 
his Spirit upon it, was an object of their distinct and earnest desire, and their 
fervent and united prayers. Jor many months they were accustomed to meet 
weekly ‘in an upper room,’ and ‘ with one accord,’ ‘for prayer and supplication ” 
for this object. Those meetings are still remembered by survivors who attended 
them, as seasons of unwonted tenderness of heart, freedom of communication, 
and wrestling with God. Larly in the spring of 1802, indications of a gracious 
answer to their prayers, began to appear. A member of the senior class, who 
had long been attentive to the gospel, was now so established in hope, that he 
was propounded to the church, and on the first Sabbath in March, was received. 
About this time, another member of the same class was so impressed with his 
everlasting concerns, and so smitten with conviction of sin, that his anxiety 
could not be concealed, until it terminated, as it soon did, in consolation and 
peace. This was JerEmran Evarrs; and soclear was his experience, and so 
distinct, comprehensive and settled were his views of the gospel, that at the 
next succeeding communion in April, he also was received into the church. 
About this time, the attention of a few others was turned strongly and with 
permanent interest, to the concerns of salvation; and on the first Sabbath in 
May, three of these, and on the next Sabbath, three others, made a public pro- 
fession of religion; some of whom, however, had for a considerable time, 
indulged a wavering hope in Christ, and all of them, it is believed, had been 
seriously attentive to the ministrations and ordinances of the gospel. It now 
appeared, that while these things were passing, the number of those who 
were especially impressed with divine truth, waS greater than had been sup- 
posed ; that a new state of things had commenced in the seminary ; that God 
had indeed come to it inthe plenitude and power of his grace. Some, who 
not knowing that there were any to sympathize with them, had concealed their 
convictions, were now encouraged to speak out, and others, anxious to share 
in the blessing, joined them; so that in the ten remaining days of the college 
term, not less than fifty were numbered as serious inquirers, and several, daily 
and almost hourly, were found apparently submitting themselves unto God. 
Those were truly memorable days. Such triumphs of grace, none whose privi- 
lege it was to witness them, had ever before seen. So sudden and so great was 
the change in individuals, and in the general aspect of the college, that those 
who had been waiting for it were filled with wonder as well as joy, and those 
who knew, not ‘what it meant’ were awe-struck and amazed. Wherever 
students were found in their rooms, in the chapel, in the hall, in the college- 
yard, in their walks about the city, the reigning impression was, ‘ Surely, God 
is in this place.’ The salvation of the soul was the great subject of thought, 
of conversation, of absorbing interest; the convictions of many were pungent 
and overwhelming; and the ‘peace in believing’ which succeeded, was not 
less strongly marked. Yet amidst these overpowering impressions, there was 
no one, except a single individual, who, having’ resisted former convictions, 
yielded for a short time to dangerous temptation, in whose conduct any thing 
of a wild or irrational character appeared. Whether, in so large a company of 
youth, in circumstances so favorable for a sympathetic influence, and under so 
strong religious impressions, this could have been expected to be very long 
the case, had they remained together, might be doubted. But the vacation 
came, and they were to be separated. This was anticipated with dread. It 
was to be feared that their dispersion, and the new scenes and intercourse 
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attendant on their going home, would efface the incipient impressions of the 
serious, and break up the hopeful purposes of the inquiring and the anxious. 
Such, however, was not the result. It may be even doubted, whether the num- 
ber of sound conversions was not greater, as well as more good done to the 
cause of the Redeemer generally, than would otherwise have been the case. 
Wherever they went, they carried the tidings of what God was doing for this 
venerated seat of learning; they engaged simultaneously the prayers and 
thanksgivings of the churches in its behalf; and many of them came directly 
under the guidance and counsel of deeply affected parents, ministers or other 
Christian acquaintances. By epistolary communications and personal visits 
to each other, also, as had been agreed on at their separation, special means 
were employed to sustain the feelings which had been excited, and to conduct 
them to a happy result;.and it was so ordered by God, that when they again 
assembled, the revival immediately resumed its former interest, and proceeded 
with uninterrupted success. In a summary account of it, prepared undoubtedly 
by Dr. Dwight, and published in the Connecticut Evangelical Magazine for 
July of that year, it is said: ‘On their return after vacation, the same character 
still predominated, and hitherto not an individual has appeared to lose the in- 
terest, which he had professed to feel in religion. The only change which has 
been perceived, has been that in which good men will rejoice. The determina- 
tion to leave all and follow Christ, has, it is believed, become stronger and more 
settled. The number, also, has been considerably enlarged—upwards of eighty 
appear now to be deeply interested in their salvation.’ This account was dated 
15th of June. After this the work still advanced, and continued till the close 
of the term, though in the latter part of it there were few apparent conversions. 
In the month of July, twenty-three were admitted to the college church, and on 
the first day of August thirty-two more, making, with the eight mentioned 
above, sixty-three, besides those who were united to other churches; the 
number of whom is not exactly known. It was generally understood, how- 
ever, at the time, that out of two hundred and thirty students then in college, 
about one third, in the course of this revival, were hopefully converted to God. 
A few of these afterwards disappointed the hopes that were entertained con- 
cerning them; one by embracing and preaching another gospel; others by 
merging their profession in visible worldliness; and some by gross vices, par- 
ticularly intemperance, for which their habits previous to their apparent conver- 
sion, had unhappily prepared them; but with these excepticns, they have 
maintained to this day a reputable Christian profession, or have honored it 
in their death. Not far from thirty-five became preachers of the gospel, 
the greater part of whom remain to this day pastors of churches, or in other 
stations testifying the gospel of the grace of God; and others in various offices 
of private and public life, have contributed perhaps no less extensively and 
usefully to its spread and influence in the world. Among these it is sufficient 
to mention the name of the lamented Evarts, the amount of whose service in 
the cause of missions, as Secretary of the American Board of Commissioners 
for Foreign Missions, can never be fully known except in the disclosures of 
the last day. A tone was given to the piety of the college church by the 
continued influences of divine grace, which to this day it has not lost; and the 
prayers of the churches were encouraged for the effusion of the Spirit upon 
our colleges generally, which have been signally answered. 
* “The regular exercises of college, it is believed, were at no time during 
the revival suspended on account of it, nor was preaching more frequent than 
it had before been; except that, in two or three instances, clergymen from 
abroad being present, preached at evening prayers. President Dwight, as usual, 
continued his series of discoutses on systematic theology on the morning of the 
Sabbath, and in the afternoon addressed his charge on some subject of a more 
directly experimental and practical character. Besides the regular public 
means of grace, there were the private counsels of the president and the other 
pious members of the faculty ; frequent meetings for conference and prayer by 
the students; and the free personal, affectionate conversation of those who had 
before learned of Christ.” 

The influence of this revival was pre-eminently happy on the order, peace 
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and spiritual interests of those classes which were the subjects of its power. 
But a revival in college differs in this respect from every other, that the fruits 
of it are soon gone into the active scenes of life. Another generation succeeds, 
in the warmth and thoughtlessness of youthful feeling ; and unless the Spirit is 
poured out more frequently than upon other congregations, a college church is 
soon left to mourn over its reduced numbers and diminished influence. In the 
present instance, this was remarkably the case. As the subjects of this revival 
retired from the institution, and others came forward in their place, there 
seems to have been a peculiar suspension of divine influence. For nearly six 
years, the number of hopeful conversions was unusually small. Whether this. 
was owing to any want of fidelity on the part of Christians towards the younger 
students as they joined the institution, or must be referred wholly to the 
sovereignty of God in the dispensation of his grace, it is not for us to decide.. 
I incline to think, however, that there was less systematic effort, at that time, 
to promote revivals of religion, than has since existed in our churches. They 
seem to have been regarded rather as a blessing to be waited for, than a work 
to be commenced, first in the hearts of God’s people, and then among the im- 
penitent around them, through the faithful labors of awakened Christians, in 
absolute reliance, of course, on the Spirit of God to produce the desired result. 
The very magnitude of the blessing so recently experienced, may have led to 
a kind of despair of its speedy recurrence, which checked prayer and repressed 
effort. But, whatever may have been the cause, it is a striking fact, that within 
five years from the close of that most remarkable effusion of the Holy Spirit, 
the college church was reduced to a lower state than before; since at the com- 
mencement of the collegiate year, 1807-8, the number of professed Christians 
in all the classes, did not exceed fifteen. 

It was in this state of things, that God was again pleased to pour out his 
Spirit, in the month of April, 1808. A revival of great extent and power, had 
been in progress for a number of months in the city of New Haven, but 
without producing any perceptible effect on the minds of the students. This 
was a source of great anxiety and distress to Dr. Dwight; and towards the 
close of the term, he poured out his feelings on one occasion at evening 
prayers, in a manner which will never be forgotten by some at least of those 
who were present. In describing the scene, I shall avail myself of the 
language of one who was then brought for the first time under genuine con- 
viction of sin. “It was at the close of the week—the day was ending—the 
Sabbath was beginning—a glorious work was in progress in the city and around 
the colleze—immortal minds were awaking from a death of sin to a life of 
righteousness ; and were preparing, not only for the earthly Sabbath which 
was to follow, but for an eternal Sabbath of rest in the kingdom of God. To 
this happy state of things in the city, the college presented a most melancholy 
contrast. There, indeed, stood walls consecrated to religion as well as to 
science ; but with the exception of here and there a room where the disciples 
of Jesus were found, the whole institution was obviously given up to the 
dominion of the god of this world. It seemed as though a sense of these 
things had settled that evening with overwhelming power, on the mind of the 
president. The chapter was read with an altered tone; the hymn was recited 
with a faltering accent; and when he joined with the choir, as was his custom, 
his usually Joud and sonorous voice became weak and tremulous. He sung but 
a single stanza and stopped. 

“Next came the prayer. President Dwight was always remarkable for 
humility of manner in prayer. Even when his lofty mind rose amid the 
inspirations of a near approach to God, and his language became, as it often 
became on such occasions, sublime, he was always humble and abased. But 
on that evening, it seemed as if the subduing power of the gospel was doubly 
upon him. There was such an apparent coming down—such an obviously holy 
prostration of soul, as indicated that the Spirit of God was with him. He 
spake as if ‘dust and ashes’ were addressing the Eternal on his throne. The 
burden of his prayer was, ‘an acknowledgment of the sovereignty of God in 
the dispensations of his grace.’ And yet he made that solemn truth the 
foundation of one of the most appropriate arguments ever presented to a 
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throne of mercy for a revival of religion. Never did a minister plead more 
fervently for his people—never a father more importunately for his children, 
than he did for his pupils before him. Nor were the wants of the churches, 
nor the influence of a revival in the college upon the Redeemer’s kingdom in 
the land—in the world, forgotten.” 

The next day, Dr. Dwight preached from the story of the young man of 
Nain, Luke vii. 1I—15; and dwelt particularly on that touching passage, 
“Young man, I say unto thee, arise!” This sermon, with the events of the 
evening before, was the instrumental cause of the revival which followed. It 
~ spread slowly and without confusion or excitement, from room to room, and 
from heart to heart. Conviction of sin was, in most cases, deep and pungent ; 
the period of its continuance was generally two or three weeks; the transition 
of feeling in giving the soul to Christ, was more commonly marked by silent 
peace of conscience, than by rapturous emotions of joy. In most instances 
which came to my knowledge, the subjects of the change were wholly un- 
conscious, for a time, of its true nature ; and felt anxious and alarmed, in many 
cases, lest they should have lost their convictions of sin, and grieved: away the 
Holy Spirit. As their religious feelings became more clear and definite, they 
were sedulously directed by Dr. Dwight into the channel of duty. He taught 
us to judge of our character from our principles and actions, and not from 
excited emotion. He had a peculiar dread—and may it ever be felt by those 
who follow him as instructors here—of seeing the young inquirer betrayed into 
the indulgence of a false hope. Knowing how much reliance is placed, in 
such cases, on the judgment of older Christians, and how easily the most fatal 
delusions may be created or cherished by injudicious kindness, he studiously 
avoided any thing which might be construed into an expression of his own 
opinion, that a change of heart had actually taken place. Where he saw no 
reason to judge unfavorably, he rather drew off the mind from too anxious an 
agitation of this question, to the higher consideration of a life of duty. “ Are 
you ready from this moment,” he would say, “to enter into the service of God ? 
to make his will the rule of your conduct in all things, small as well as great ? 
to do this because it is right, and because you choose his service as your 
happiness and freedom? ‘This is your duty, whether you are converted or not. 
To this, then, it is safe to direct you. Strive to enter upon it at once, casting 
yourself for strength and guidance upon God, and seek the evidence of your 
piety in the path of duty.” By such directions, Dr. Dwight endeavored to 
guard against two things, which he thought the besetting errors of young 
believers. ‘The first is that of resting the evidence of a change of heart on 
the strength of their feelings—the pungency of their distress under a sense of 
sin, and the fervor of their gratitude and joy in embracing the offered salvation. 
This reliance on the degree of excited emotion, he thought peculiarly adapted 
to mislead: to betray the confident into false hopes, and the timid into unne- 
cessary doubts and fears; and to make the experience of the young Christian, 
a perpetual alternation of high-wrought joy and distressing apprehension. 
The second of these errors, is that of considering piety to consist almost 
wholly in acts of devotion; of regarding growth in grace as the almost ex- 
clusive concern of solitude and retirement; of separating the closet from the 
daily walk and conversation; and making religion too much a mere inward 
feeling, without. pouring it out through the thousand channels of thought and 
action, in the intercourse of life. It was to counteract this tendency of the 
young to give undue prominence to excited feeling, that Dr. Dwight insisted 
so strongly on a spirit of obedience, as the distinctive characteristic of true 
piety. To form that spirit and direct it aright, was the great object of his 
instructions to young believers. “Not merely in offices of devotion,” he was 
wont to say, “not merely in prayer and efforts for the salvation of others, 
momentous as these duties are, but in every concern of life, let each act and 
feeling be turned into the performance of duty. Religion, if genuine, will 
possess and animate the entire man. It is knowledge in the understanding, 
and purity in the heart; it is kindness, modesty and candor in our social in- 
tercourse ; it is uprightness, integrity and generosity in our secular concerns ; 
it is the regulation of our desires, the government of our passions, the harmo- 
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nious union of whatever things are honest, just, lovely and of good report.” It 
is not because these truths will be denied by any one, but because they are too 
often forgotten in this day of excited feeling, that I have thus dwelt for a 
moment, on the prominence given to them in the instructions of Dr. Dwight. 
Members of the church in our colleges, especially, will find them worthy of the 
most serious consideration. If they hope to be the instruments of bringing 
salvation to the hearts of beloved companions; if they wish not to stand in the 
way of revivals, and hold back the influences of the Holy Spirit, let them ever 
cultivate that symmetry of Christian character, on which he so strongly insisted. 
Without it, the zeal which would recommend them to Christians, will only 
render them more repulsive to the unconverted. But those graces which adorn 
the character in private life, and exhibit religion as the true source of whatever 
is manly, generous, lovely and of good report, speak with irresistible power to 
the consciences of the young, and prepare the way for the exertion of that in- 
fluence which, under God, may make them “wise unto eternal life.” 

Commencing as this revival did, it was natural that Dr. Dwight should regard 
it with the liveliest interest. Eloquent at all times, he was unusually fervent 
and pathetic in his appeals to the students during the remainder of the term, 
both at the Saturday night meeting, and in the services of the Sabbath. It is 
well remembered, that in the pulpit, during this season, he almost entirely 
abandoned his notes, the strength of his feelings not permitting him to be thus 
confined. He held what have since been called Meetings for Inquiry, one 
evening every week, and oftener if necessary; and laid himself open, at all 
times, to the calls of those who wished for more private instruction. On these 
occasions, he manifested uncommon tenderness of feeling. Had those who 
sought his instructions been his own children, he could hardly have treated them 
with more kindness, or shown greater solicitude to see them in the ark of 
safety. , 

There was one case in this revival, which awakened very general sympathy, 
and to which J shall advert for a moment, because it shows how God sometimes 
makes use of the sufferings of one, to subdue the obstinacy of another. A 
meinber of one of the lower classes, became deeply anxious for his spiritual wel- 
fare, at the commencement of the seriousness; he was indeed the first person in 
college, probably, who was brought under conviction of sin. As the work went 
on, others who were awakened at a much later period, were apparently brought 
into the kingdom, and were rejoicing in hope, while he was left in the bitterness 
of despair, with the arrows of the Almighty drinking up his spirit. His health 
rapidly declined under his sufferings; he was confined in a great measure to 
his bed; and it was feared that, with a feeble constitution, he must soon sink 
under the weight of his distress, unless relief should be obtained. In an 
adjoining room there lived an avowed disbeliever in spiritual religion, who 
denied the reality of a divine influence in revivals, and from the commence- 
ment of the present work, had regarded those who were concerned in it, 
with scorn. A Christian friend who knew his sentiments, asked him to visit the 
sufferer, and led him towards the bedside. He stood for a moment looking 
at the emaciated form before him, he listened to the exclamations which told 
the distress and horror of an awakened conscience, and then turning went back 
to his room, to weep there under a sense of his own sin. Not long after, to the 
wonder of all his companions, it was said of him, as of Saul of Tarsus, “ Behold 
he prayeth!” He became at once a- decided and exemplary Christian; he 
afterwards entered into the ministry, and devoted himself to the cause of 
missions; and has been for more than twenty years, an active and successful 
laborer upon heathen ground. ' 

The reader may be interested to learn the issue of those sufferings which led 
to this happy result. I shall give the relation in the words of one who is best 
able to speak on this subject. It was just at the close of the term, and late at 
night. “A few Christian friends lingered about the bed of the agonized and 
despairing sinner; and many were the prayers offered, that the balm of Gilead 
might be applied to his wounded spirit. At length a messenger was despatched 
to summon the president, as it seemed to those in attendance, that unless relief 
were had, death must close the scene. ‘The hour was late—but he promptly 
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attended the call, and came emphatically as one sent of God, as the bearer of 
good tidings of great joy. For a short time he seemed overwhelmed; so 
deeply did he share in the agony of the agonized. At length, however, taking 
a seat by the bedside, he gradually directed the anxious inquirer unto the divine 
sufficiency, the infinite fullness of the Lord Jesus—recited the invitations of 
the gospel, and then followed his parental counsel by prayer to God. That 
prayer, it is believed, was heard; and the words which he spake were as healing 
balm from on high. A sweet serenity seemed to steal over the agitated sinner’s 
mind—a serenity which was the harbinger of a ‘joy’ that came in a short time 
after, and was ‘unspeakable and full of glory.’” : 

The number of hopeful converts in this revival, was about thirty, of whom 
twenty-two professed religion at college, and the remainder in other places. 
Nearly thirty years have past away since this event; and all of them, it is 
believed, with a single exception, have maintained an unblemished Christian 
character. Three quarters of the whole number, on leaving college, selected 
the ministry as their employment; and some of the remainder have been en- 
gaged for life in the business of instruction. ‘ 

At the expiration of somewhat more than four years, it pleased God again to 
pour out his Spirit, in the winter of 1812-13. This revival, at its commence- 
ment, was uncommonly silent: the coming of the kingdom of God was “ with- 
out observation.” A number of individuals, as it afterwards appeared, chiefly 
members of the senior class, were brought to serious reflection on the subject 
of religion, very nearly at the same time, by causes which had no connection 
with each other. In some cases, where both the occupants of a room were thus 
affected, united prayer was established as a regular evening exercise, without 
any knowledge that this had been done by others, or any feelings that amounted 
to conviction of sin. The church does not appear to have been, at this time, 
in a lively spiritual state. It was not until after the facts just mentioned, became 
somewhat known, that they were awakened to prayer and effort for a revival. 
At the commencement of the second term, an event occurred, which served to 
deepen and bring out to view the impressions of divine truth which already 
existed, and to add greatly to the number of those by whom they were felt. 
This was a sudden and decisive change in one, who, though not openly vicious, 
had been to a high degree thoughtless and even profane; and whose warmth of 
feeling and energy of character, gave him great influence with most of the 
students. It was Ex1as Cornexius; and the revival of which I now speak, 
will ever be consecrated in the hearts of Christians, as having given to the cause 
of the Redeemer, the ardent zeal and undaunted perseverance of that eminent 
servant of God.* He was under deep conviction of sin; he did not disguise 
the fact, and the whole institution looked on with wonder, and his former com- 
panions with anxiety and alarm. I have lying before me an account of his 
feelings at this time, taken down soon after by a classmate, from his own lips. 
It is too long to be inserted here, nor is this necessary, since the leading facts 
detailed have already been given to the world from other sources, in the history 
of his life. Suffice it to say, that “on his return to college after the winter 
vacation, he seated himself before the fire, and began, without any set design, 
to ponder on his former course of life. It was stained by no deeds of injustice 
or ingratitude to his fellow-men; and why then did remorse so harass his soul 
in these his first solitary reflections? He had ‘forgotten the God that made 
him, and lightly esteemed the Rock of his salvation.” He had wasted the 
golden hours of youth in levity and dissipation; and he shuddered to think how 
often the name of Jehovah had trembled on his polluted lips. His decision was 
at once made, and he fortified his mind with resolutions, to which he adhered 
with the most sacred scrupulosity. He resolved, as preliminary to all other 
efforts towards amendment, to break off at once from his evil companions. He 
continued to treat his bosom associates with civility; but when they found him 
no longer a partaker in their mirth, they one by one withdrew from his society. 
His next resolution was to leave off profane swearing. He procured a Bible, 
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which till then he had never possessed, and began to peruse it, and at the same 
time to pray.” In this state he continued for about six weeks, his convictions 
deepening continually, until the anguish of his soul became almost insupporta- 
ble. His feelings, when he found relief, are thus described by one to whom he 
imparted them immediately after. “He requested me to walk with him, and 
when we had come to a retired place, unable longer to restrain his feelings, he 
raised his hands and exclaimed, ‘Oh sweet submission, sweet submission !? 
This expression he repeated many times during our walk. That he was in the 
hands of God, was his theme and the rejoicing of his heart. He expressed no 
hope of pardon. He appeared not to think of himself. The glorious Being to 
whose character, law and government he had felt so much opposition, seemed 
to occupy the whole field of vision, and to fill his soul with inexpressible delight. 
Soon he spoke of the plan of salvation through the atoning sacrifice of the 
Son of God. It was unfolded in its glory, and excited his most grateful ad- 
miration. He saw how ‘God could be just, and justify him that believeth in 
Jesus.’” With his characteristic ardor he now sought, in conjunction with his 
Christian friends, to bring others to the knowledge of the Savior, whom he 
found so precious to his own soul. Their labors were attended in many in- 
stances with the happiest results. Nearly twenty, principally members of the 
senior class, gave evidence of a genuine change of heart; and impressions 
were made on the minds of others which were never wholly lost, and which at 
a subsequent period, as there is reason to believe, resulted in their cordial sub- 
mission to God. 

This was at the end of two years, when another revival occurred, in the 
month of April, 1815. For some time previous to this event, a spirit of earnest 
supplication prevailed in a part of the church. A secret concert of prayer for 
an outpouring of the Holy Spirit, was agreed on, in the preceding month of 
December, to be held at an early hour every Sabbath morning. One who at- 
tended it says, “I well recollect one very cold night, in which we walked nearly 
half a mile from college, at the early hour of three o’clock, to a private room 
to pray ; and | have always remembered that morning as one of the happiest I 
ever enjoyed. It was truly a season in which heaven seemed to be let down to 
earth.” These prayers were at length answered, and a revival of great power 
commenced in the first week of April, 1815. Its immediate cause was the 
reading at Sabbath evening prayers, of an account of the death of Sir Francis 
Newport, which has since been printed asa Tract. It was then customary for 
the members of the senior class, taken catalogically, to read on that occasion, a 
short sermon or other piece, selected by the faculty. The person to whom the 
duty fell that evening, was very far from being seriously inclined; but the 
solemn recitals of this narrative, which he had never before seen, affected his 
mind so deeply, that he read with increased emotion as he advanced, and at 
last ended in a faltering accent and with tears. Such an exhibition of feeling 
where it was least expected, operated, at once, with a kind of electric power 
on the whole body of the students. Nearly every individual in college, became 
anxious for the salvation of his soul ; and those who had been most thoughtless, 
seemed to be most affected. But the feeling, toa great extent, was mere 
sympathy; and where the mind had not been previously imbued with divine 
truth, which might act effectually on the conscience, the impressions soon died 
away. Never do we see the value of early religious instruction more strik- 
ingly exhibited, than in such a scene. Sympathy is an agent of great power in 
a revival of religion. Its aid is no more to be rejected, than that of any other 
sensibility of our nature; nor is there any force in the objection sometimes 
urged against revivals, that the impressions which attend them, commence to a 
great extent in awakened sympathy. But the sole use of sympathy is to arrest 
the attention; to arouse the mind from the lethargy of worldly feeling, and to 
bring it under the powerful operation of divine truth. If that truth has been 
deeply impressed in the instructions of early life, if the conscience has been 
formed and guided by the word of God, what has long lain dormant may now 
come forth with renewed power; and the feelings which commenced in mere 
sympathy, may ripen into genuine conviction of sin, and result, through divine 
grace, in @ cordial surrender of the soul to God. But when this preparation is 
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wanting, the excitement created by sympathy, terminates, in a majority of 
cases, in nothing but increased stupidity and hardness of heart. The history of 
revivals in colleges, is full of admonition to parents, on the subject of the early 
instruction and dedication of their children to God. Of sixty-three who were 
admitted to the college church, as fruits of the revival in 1802, all but eight 
were ‘children of the covenant.” Of twenty-two who were received to the 
communion, after that of 1808, every individual had been baptized in infancy ; 
and of seventy who professed religion here, after the revival of 1831, all but 
ten were children of pious parents. Such, it is believed, has been the universal 
experience of colleges. With what zeal should it animate Christian parents, 
to imbue the minds of their children from their earliest years, with religious 
knowledge! They may meet with many discouragements, they may see, for a 
long time, but little fruit of their labors. But let them “cast their bread upon 
the waters” with the cheering confidence, that “they shall find it after many 
days.” 

Such was the general distress of mind, at the commencement of this revival, 
that a petition was presented to the faculty, from the whole body of the stu- 
dents, requesting a suspension of college exercises, that they might give them- 
selves entirely to the pursuit of eternal life. This was decidedly refused. 
They were told, that one duty must not be sacrificed to the performance of 
another; that a moderate attention to their studies was better adapted to secure 
the end at which they aimed, than a total abandonment of their ordinary pur- 
suits. All, undoubtedly, will agree that this decision was absolutely necessary ; 
since nothing could be more fatal to the progress of a revival, than the confusion 
which must inevitably result from the suspension of college duties. Still, there 
are many who feel, that in cases of deep conviction, it is desirable, if it can 
with propriety be done, to lay aside all ordinary employments, and direct the 
whole attention to the concerns of the soul’s salvation. Such has not been 
our experience at this college. In cases of extreme distress, indulgence is, 
indeed, granted as to the performance of public exercises. But where study 
can be pursued, experience has abundantly shown, that some stated employment 
of this kind is better suited to lead forward convictions to their desired result, 
than a total absorption of the mind in its spiritual interests. At this moment, an 
instance occurs to me in proof of this, which it may be useful perhaps to men- 
tion. A young man of mature mind and great force of character, became 
anxious for his salvation, and applied to the president for permission to relinquish 
his college duties, and give up his whole time to meditation and prayer. It was 
urged upon him, that he would probably, in this way, defeat his object, but so 
bent was he on making the experiment, that he was finally allowed to take his 
own course. He shut himself up in his room, and resolved never to cross the 
threshold, till he came out a servant of God. His food was carried to him from 
the Hall; Christian friends visited him, from time to time, for conversation and 
prayer; and the interests of his soul absorbed all his thoughts and feelings. 
But he made no progress; nearly three weeks passed away and he made no 
progress ; his mind was only more dark and confused: and it was not until he 
returned to his college duties, and suffered his attention to be occupied, to 
some extent, with other objects, that he gained sufficient elasticity of mind, to 
make him capable, if I may so speak, of exercising right spiritual affections. 
It will not be improper now to say, that the person here spoken of was Epwin 
Stevens, late missionary to China. Were he living, no one would testify more 
strongly than himself, that he acted unwisely on that occasion. He felt through- 
out the remainder of his life, that though it is God who converts the soul, he 
does it in coincidence with the general laws of human agency ; and that it is 
not safe for us to violate those laws, even in our anxious pursuit of eternal life. 

Though the students were not permitted to lay aside their studies, extraor- 
dinary means were adopted to gratify their wish for religious instruction. For 
some time, a meeting was held in each entry every afternoon, by members of 
the faculty and other persons, chiefly theological students, who were selected 
by Dr. Dwight. The following extract of a letter from Dr. Cornelius, who was 
then a student in theology, being written at the time, will best show the pro- 
gress of the revival. “Before these small conferences were appointed, all who 
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were distressed on account of sin, had been accustomed to go and converse 
with the pious, and those with them. This occasioned a continual running from 
room to room, and was the cause of considerable confusion. The attention to 
the subject was such, that religion might properly be said to be the general 
topic of conversation throughout college. It seemed at one time, as if the 
whole college were under conviction, certainly a universal solemnity prevailed, 
and every individual was prepared to hear you open a conversation on the 
subject. It was at this time, that I wrote my letter to Mr. B., the contents of 
which I suppose you have seen or heard. The number I then stated to be 
under impressions was one hundred; this was mere conjecture on my part, 
most persons estimated the number much higher, and I thought that I was 
below the truth. But it now appears that much of the feeling then visible was 
the effect of mere sympathy, and probably not more than eighty or ninety 
students have experienced real conviction of sin. Several who were at first 
awakened have returned to their state of stupidity, and since Tuesday of last 
week, I do not remember to have heard of more than five or six cases of 
awakening. From that time to the present, the period may be styled the days 
of conversion. The number of those who hope they have passed from death to 
life, I cannot exactly state. There are some of whom we stand in doubt. 
About forty give clear evidence of conversion. For two or three days past, the 
revival has appeared to be stationary; we now hope it is advancing again. 
Almost every day, some instances of hopeful conversion occur.” 

It is more difficult to speak with certainty of the results of this revival, than 
of any with which I have ever been acquainted. The general understanding 
at the time was that expressed in the Memoirs of Dr. Cornelius, that “about 
eighty were numbered as fruits of this revival.” I should think the number 
less; but have no means, at this distant period, of knowing the exact truth. 
Among the subjects of this work of grace, to whose character death has set 
his seal, ] may mention the Rev. Wituram Nevins, D. D., of Baltimore. During 
the early part of his college life, his extreme vivacity and thoughtlessness were 
a source of constant anxiety to his friends and instructors. But under the in- 
fluence of divine grace, those peculiar qualities which had formerly led him 
astray, ripened gradually into the most generous fruits of intellect and virtue. 
His memory will long be cherished with affection by the churches of this 
country. 

The next revival was in the month of August, 1820. This was intimately 
connected with a powerful work of grace which had recently commenced in 
the city of New Haven. Spiritual religion had been for a long time in a low 
state in our churches. A few were mourning over the general declension, but 
the great body of professed Christians were immersed in worldly concerns to a 
very uncommon degree, and showed little interest in the salvation of the im- 
penitent around them. Under these circumstances, a church-member who had 
recently removed into the place, called on one of the officers of the college, 
in the month of June, to request his counsel and advice. He spoke with much 
emotion of the spiritual deadness which prevailed in the town and in the college. 
He felt that it did not become a stranger to take the lead in any active measures 
on this subject; but he asked whether nothing could be done to awaken the 
people of God to prayer and effort. After mutual consultation, it was agreed 
that the pastors of the churches should be requested to call a meeting of a few 
brethren, to pray over the subject, and decide what should be done. They met 
accordingly, and there was abundant evidence that the Spirit of God was with 
them. Before the meeting closed, every mind seemed to labor under a sense 
of guilt. The brief confession of unfaithfulness to.God and to the souls of 
men, went round the circle with a faltering voice and suppressed emotions, 
which told more loudly than words could speak, the weight of the burden which 
pressed on every heart. They met again with increased numbers, and God was 
again with them in the plenitude of his grace. These meetings were repeated 
at short intervals, with similar results; till in less than a fortnight a large part 
of both the churches were in a deeply humbled state, ardently desiring, but 
hardly daring, as yet, to expect the presence and power of God in the hearts 
of sinners. But He who meets his returning children while they are “yet a 
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great way off,” was already giving them the desire of their hearts. Before a 
single extra meeting had been held for the impenitent, when nothing more had 
been attempted than to carry forward the revival of spiritual feeling in the 
church itself, numerous instances of seriousness were found to exist among the 
young, in different parts of the town, and without any known connection with 
each other. From the town, the revival soon passed into the college; the 
brethren there having early shared in the feelings and measures described 
above, and the impenitent among the students being drawn by curiosity or by 
higher motives, to the numerous meetings which were now commenced. The 
following extract of a letter from a student now deceased, who experienced 
religion at this time, presents a more lively picture of the work, than any 
description that can now be given.* “The scene which is passing in this city 
is truly interesting and affecting. Every day some instances of hopeful con- 
version occur. Sinners are flocking in clouds to the Savior. The meetings 
are crowded to such an extent, that hundreds go away from the conference 
rooms, not being able to get in. And in college, God is working with a mighty 
arm. The voice of music and of revelling has ceased; and no sound is heard 
but the voice of supplication or thanksgiving. Even my thoughtless friend » 
is smarting under the arrows of conviction; and we, who have been together on 
ten thousand errands of folly, now ‘walk to the house of God in company.’ ” 
And again: “Many of the most thoughtless are now anxious and inquiring. 
There is a solemn silence and attention among the students, which I cannot 
describe. It is evident that the Lord is indeed in this place. I cannot see 
those who have been my companions in folly, rejoicing in the belief that they 
have become Christians, without wishing that I too may be of the number. 
Since the commencement of this letter, Prof. has conversed with me, 
and convinced me that nothing is wanting but my own will. I have found the 
case very different from what I expected. I had supposed that when I began 
in earnest to seek the kingdom of God, all difficulties would vanish. Yet I 
meet with obstacles at every step.” These obstacles, however, were soon 
removed by a higher power; and he was shortly after rejoicing in “the glorious 
liberty of the sons of God.” 

As this revival commenced near the close of the summer term, it was 
confined to the three lower classes, the senior class having just finished their 
examination for degrees and left town. It was very rapid and powerful, but 
without any of that undue excitement which attended the preceding revival. 
A large proportion of the unconverted were, for a season, affected by its in- 
fluence; and many who did not at that time give themselves to the service of 
Christ, received impressions which, during the subsequent winter, resulted, as 
there is reason to hope, in a confirmed consecration of themselves to God. It 
is difficult, therefore, to draw the line definitely between this revival and the 
one which followed so soon after. My impression is, that in its immediate and 
remoter effects, it was the means of between forty and fifty hopeful conversions. 

The exercises of commencement and the ensuing vacation, together with 
the bustle which attends the beginning of a new college year, seemed to 
dissipate, for a time, the seriousness of those who had not shared in renewing 
grace during the summer term. The revival in town, meanwhile, went on with 
increasing prevalence and power; and at length a general impression on the 
college, more extensive than before, began to be very visible about the end of 
December, 1820. In tracing the progress of this revival, I shall use the lan- 
guage of a friend who was then a member of the senior class. “There was 
at this time,” he says, “a disposition nearly universal among the students, to 
give the subject an attentive and candid hearing. Our Sabbaths were more 
solemn, the brethren were more engaged, and our occasional evening and 
morning meetings were more full. We were aided, at this time, by several 
sermons from ministers abroad, and particularly by Dr. Beecher and Mr. 
Nettleton, and by the pastors of the churches in town, in addition to the un- 
wearied labors of some of the faculty. 


“The period of the greatest impression, was the latter part of the spring 


* Jonathan Leavett, son of the Hon. Jonathan Leavett of Greenfield, Ms., and grandson of Pres. Stiles. 
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term. About the first of March, 1821, the college church set apart a day of 
fasting. It was a memorable season, both for the number and the fervency 
of the supplications of the brethren. About this time, we commenced also, 
a series of meetings which were then new, and perhaps have not been 
practised since, and which appeared to be much blessed. Four or five of the 
brethren, (the most judicious that could be selected from the four classes,) 
were designated to meet as many of the impenitent as could be induced to 
assemble in the Theological Chamber, for the purpose of familiar addresses and 
conversation. It was expected, that all the brethren would interest themselves 
to procure the attendance of the impenitent, and especially of the most 
thoughtless and far from righteousness; and that they would assemble for 
prayer while the meeting was held. I shall never forget the manly, frank and 
most impassioned addresses on these occasions, of one who is now no more, 
the ingenuous and gifted S. C., himself a subject of that revival, and a universal 
favorite in college.* At this time, the rooms of the brethren, and especially of 
some of them, were filled, at all hours, with their awakened fellow-students, 
resorting thither for their prayers and counsels; and you could pass through no 
entry, and by no door, almost, without overhearing the low, earnest, supplicating 
voice of prayer. ‘The vacation soon followed, overtaking us at a most in- 
teresting stage of the work. The brethren returned at the commencement of 
the term, in the same spirit in which they left town; and through the summer, 
both in the college and the city, the revival continued, though with diminished 
and diminishing power. The number of hopeful converts, I have no means of 
giving you. The number of communicants, as I remember, was more than 
doubled ; and the hopefully pious in my class increased from about twelve or 
fifteen to near forty. 

“The recollection of these things revives feelings in me, which I pray God 
may live in me till death, and through death. The year 1821 was to me, and 
probably to my religious classmates, the happiest year, and perhaps the most 
useful of all our years, whether by-gone or future. May God repeat such years 
both to my beloved Alma Mater, and the churches of my beloved native State!” 

As the number of hopeful converts had been greatly increased by these two 
revivals, it was thought desirable to commence a course of familiar doctrinal 
instruction, adapted to their case, in addition to those counsels and cautions of 
a practical nature, which are ordinarily given to young believers. A Bible class 
was accordingly formed, and continued during the subsequent winter, in which 
Weeks’s Catechism was taken as a guide; followed by a course of lectures 
explanatory of the doctrines there exhibited. These were attended by a large 
proportion of the students; and in the spring of 1822, another revival com- 
menced, though less general and powerful than the two preceding. Between 
fifteen and twenty were numbered among the fruits of this work of grace. 

A friend has reminded me, that I omitted in my former statement +} to mention 
two revivals which occurred, the one in 1823, and the other in 1824. On ex- 
amining the church records, and reviving my recollections of that period, I find 
that there was a work of grace, though not of any great extent, in each of those 
years. The number of apparent conversions in both, as near as I am able to 
ascertain, was between twenty and thirty. ; : 

In the spring of 1825, there was another and more extensive outpouring of 
the Holy Spirit. One who was then a member of the senior class, has since 
informed me, that the commencement of that better state of feeling in the 
church, which led to this revival, may be traced to the humble and persevering 
exertions of a single individual, of but little standing or influence in college. 
Deeply affected at the thoughtless state of his impenitent companions, for whose 
salvation nothing was doing by the children of God, he invited one and another 
of his brethren in the church to his room, requested them to unite with him in 
prayer, and besought them to put forth that influence which they possessed to 
so much greater an extent than he did, in endeavors to awaken the brethren to 
prayer and effort for the conversion of those around them. God smiled on his 


* There is an account of the conversion of this young man in the Tract entitled the Ringleader, No. 355, 
of the series of the American Tract Society. , é 3 
+ Published in the ‘'wenty-first Annual Report ef the American Education Society. 
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humble labors. Some of the leading members of the church were reclaimed 
from their backslidings, and a spirit of fervent supplication was given them from 
on high. A revival followed; and I mention these facts as an inducement to 
those who feel, that they have but little influence over the minds of others, to 
“go and do likewise.” How many are there who experience, at times, unut- 
terable desires for a revival of religion—desires awakened undoubtedly by the 
Spirit of all grace—who still conceal them within their own hearts, and from a 
feeling of discouragement, do nothing to create kindred emotions in the minds 
of others! If they would only act as they feel, if the hidden piety of the 
church in seasons of declension, could only be brought at once into contact 
with the consciences of backsliding Christians, how soon would the returning 
influences of the Holy Spirit, gladden the hearts.of God’s children! The revival 
which followed in the present instance, was apparently the means of conversion 
to more than thirty souls. It was a solemn, searching work. “It prevailed,” 
as a friend mentions who was then in college, “more in the senior than the 
other classes, and embraced some of the finest and most valuable minds in the 
institution. The means used were tender, personal conversation with the im- 
penitent, and endeavors to bring them to private interviews with those of the 
faculty who conducted the revival ; the impressive discourses and addresses in the 
Theological Chamber, and the preaching of the Sabbath. It was not a noisy 
work, it was still and solemn, and I think unusually genuine in its fruits.” There 
were, however, two marked cases of apostasy among those who entertained 
hopes in this revival; but it is worthy of mention that the individuals, in both 
cases, were at a later period made subjects of renewing grace, and are now in 
the ministry of the gospel. 

At the expiration of two years, there was another revival, which commenced 
early in March, 1827. It was preceded by an unusual spirit of prayer, and 
uncommon zeal in the discharge of Christian duties, on the part of the church. 
A friend says, “I. remember it as having been marked by the conversion of a 
knot of very wicked young men, whose piety at a subsequent period became 
equally eminent.” There were twelve hopeful conversions in the freshman 
class. In the other classes, the proportion, I believe, was less; but the exact 
number in the whole institution Iam unable to state. It was probably not far 
from thirty. 

The year which followed, was one of more than common prevalence of spiritual 
feeling. That eminent young servant of Christ, James B. Taylor, was then a 
member of the theological school, and his labors were blessed to the conversion 
of many souls in New Haven and the neighboring towns. In the spring of 
1828, the college was again visited with a revival, of about the same extent 
with that of the preceding year. 

Two years after, in the spring of 1830, the Holy Spirit was again poured 
out, but not so copiously as in the last mentioned revivals. 

The spring of 1831 will long be remembered as one of the most remarkable 
seasons of refreshing from on high, which has ever been experienced at this 
college. The preparation for this revival was more systematic and longer 
continued, than I have known in any other instance, either before or since. 
Karly in the first term, a few of the leading members of the church, some of 
whom are now laboring as missionaries among the heathen, became deeply 
concerned for the spiritual interests of college. “A committee was appointed 
to visit the members of the church, and converse with them on the subject of 
personal piety—to know how each was living before God—how the duties of the 
closet were performed—to pray with them and for them, and to exhort each 
other to duty. While this course was pursued, the influence was most happy. 
But some opposed, and said they ‘disliked this interfering with the concerns of 
God, that he was capable of taking care of his own concerns.’ Some on whom 
the duty of visiting devolved, became disheartened, and this duty, as the business 
of a committee, was abandoned. It is worthy of remark, however, that those 
individuals who opposed, and those who were first to be disheartened, have 
since been under the most pungent convictions of sin; and that some of them 
have, as they now think, experienced religion for the first time, in this revival.” 

These words are taken from a statement, (of which further use will be made,) 
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prepared during the revival, at the request of the Society of Inquiry at Andover ; 
and written, as I have reason to believe, by the Rev. Peter Parker, now mis- 
sionary at Canton, who was then a member of the senior class. The system of 
visiting, which he mentions, obviously required great delicacy on the part of 
those concerned ;. and as it was found in some instances to give offence, was no 
doubt wisely abandoned, as the official duty of a committee. But it was the 
happy peculiarity of that period, that if one mode of doing good failed, another 
was instantly adopted. ‘The visits were continued by a few brethren in their 
individual capacity; and the kindness, candor and humility which they mani- 
fested, disarmed opposition ; while their quiet perseverance drew gradually around 
them all who felt any interest in the advancement of the Redeemer’s kingdom. 

“On the 2ist of November,” the writer proceeds, “a meeting was held to 
form an association, to be called the Bible class of Yale college. This meeting 
was fully attended, and a deep and lively interest was manifested by all. At 
an adjourned meeting, the whole college assembled in the chapel, and the ques- 
tion as to the expediency of introducing the Bible as.a regular study of the 
college, was discussed. There was, I had almost said, but one sentiment on 
the subject. A committee was chosen to confer with the faculty ; and the result 
was the formation [by one of the faculty] of a Bible class, which was first 
attended December 5th, and to which all were invited.” It shows how deep 
was the spiritual feeling of the brethren concerned, and how much their hearts 
were set on the success of this undertaking, that when the first meeting was 
held, and was found to be full beyond expectation, “some were affected to tears, 
and were so happy in God and the religion they had embraced, that they were 
constrained to say, If such felicity is found here, what will heaven be 2” 

“ At the close of the term, there was a manifest change in the tone of moral 
and religious feeling. Brotherly love did evidently abound. The last Bible 
class was peculiarly interesting ; and the desire was expressed at parting, that 
when we should come together again at the commencement of the next term, 
it might be to witness a glorious display of the goodness of God. ; 

“ During the vacation, daily meetings for prayer were held by the brethren 
who remained in the place—meetings which will doubtless be long remembered 
with satisfaction. They were seasons of deep heart-searching, fasting and 
supplication, among more or less of those who remained. 

“ The first church meeting of the present term [two days after college came 
together] was one of peculiar interest. The earnest inquiry was, What shall 
we do to secure the divine blessing? It was finally proposed that all who felt 
desirous of a revival, should meet on the next Sabbath evening to pray for it, 
and adopt such measures as duty might dictate. The Bible class on Saturday 
evening (Jan. 22d] was full to overflowing; after which one individual was 
disposed to go and converse with the professor, on the subject of his soul’s salva- 
tion.” There was something very striking in the appearance of college at this 
time. Though not another instance of seriousness was known to exist in the 
institution, every one seemed to anticipate the result, and the whole of college 
stood waiting in solemn expectation, to see the arm of the Lord revealed. 
Within the compass of the next week, the long-sought influence of the Spirit 
came, not with rapid and overwhelming power, as in the revival of 1802, but 
rather like the “still small voice,” before which the prophet wrapped his face 
in his mantle as he stood upon the mount. It spread silently and slowly 
throughout the whole institution. The number under conviction of sin was 
never very great at any one time, but as these were led by divine grace to put 
their trust in the Redeemer, others were brought forward in their place, through 
the prayers and labors of the people of God; until at last there were com- 
paratively few rooms left, where the cry was not heard, “ What shall I do to be 
saved?”—or the voice of thanksgiving raised to the Father of lights “from 
whom cometh down every good and perfect gift.” Many, indeed, of those who 
were awakened, afterwards yielded to the fatal delusion of putting off repen- 
tance to a more convenient season; but before the end of the term nearly one- 
half of the impenitent in college, were hopefully brought into the kingdom of 
God. As the fruits of this revival, seventy-four were added at a subsequent 
period to the college church, and not far from thirty to other churches. A few of 
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them, as there is painful reason to believe, indulged a false hope; but after 
diligent inquiry, I find the number’to have been less, than in the corresponding 
work of 1802. 

Religious meetings were not greatly multiplied during this revival. To the 
ordinary exercises with which the year commenced, a sermon was added on 
Sabbath evening; and at first one meeting for inquiry, and afterwards a second, 
in the course of the week. These meetings rarely exceeded an hour in length. 
The brethren of the church, with those who had hoped in Christ, met for a few 
moments each morning after breakfast, to pray and converse together, and then 
turned to the ordinary duties of the day. The amount of study during the term, 
was very little if at all diminished by the revival; and in many instances, there 
was an immediate and very marked improvement in scholarship, among those 
who were subjects of the work. Much of the success which attended the labors 
of the brethren, was owing to an uncommon degree of delicacy and tenderness 
in their intercourse with the unconverted, and of mutual concession and fervent 
love among themselves. The sense which they all seemed to feel of depen- 
dence on the Holy Spirit to produce the desired results, was stronger and more 
prevailing than I have ever witnessed in any other case. That man was a mere 
instrument in the hands of God, that divine truth itself, though “quick and 
powerful, and sharper than any two-edged sword,” must still be wholly ineffec- 
tual without the influence of the Holy Spirit to prepare the heart for its recep- 
tion, seemed to be most deeply impressed upon every mind. It was this sense 
of dependence which encouraged them to Jabor, while it kept them humble ; 
which checked all disposition to attach importance to any particular set of 
measures, and led them to place their whole ultimate reliance on importunate 
and persevering prayer. 

The following remarks, which close the statement mentioned above, will be 
recognized as emphatically true, by all who witnessed this revival. “The work 
has been characterized by perfect decorum, insomuch that even the infidel 
could not gainsay. Little of animal excitement or mere sympathy has been 
witnessed. It may be said of the revival generally, that persons have attended 
to the subject from a cistinct and powerful impression of divine truth upon their 
consciences. In some instances these convictions have been very pungent, and 
have been succeeded by joy quite ecstatic. It was remarked by one, that he 
formerly looked upon the journey of life as long and tedious, but now it had 
vanished to a point. He appeared to be so absorbed in the cantemplation of 
future happiness, as to have lost sight of the intervening period. Brotherly love 
has abounded in a pre-eminent degree. There has been great union among dif- 
ferent denominations, viz. Episcopalians, Presbyterians, Baptists and Methodists. 
Christian conversation with those not pious, has been abundantly blessed. A 
deep sense of personal responsibility has been manifest on the part of Chris- 
tians, and a remarkable clearness in the views of young converts. Many pro- 
fessors have relinquished their former hopes, and sought anew an interest in the 
atoning blood of Christ.” 

The circumstances attending the close of this revival, were remarkable. 
Down to the first week in April, it went on with unabated power; and at no 
period were the prospects of its continued progress, more encouraging than at 
that time. It appeared, indeed, as though nothing stood in the way of the con- 
version of all college; that if the work went forward, as there was every in- 
dication it would do, to the end of the term, it must cease for want of subjects; 
and the whole church seemed to share in the humble but fixed determination 
that, with the aid of divine grace, nothing should be wanting on their part, to 
secure so blessed a consummation. At this period, the assistance of Christians 
in college, was requested by the churches of the city, in efforts to prepare the 
minds of God’s people for a protracted meeting, which was soon to be held. 
These efforts, and the services of the meeting which soon followed, devolved, to 
a great extent, in consequence of a failure in expected aid, upon those officers 
of college who had been actively engaged in the revival there. The sympathy 
and interest of the college church, were very naturally turned to the wider 
field which lay open betore them, “already white for the harvest.” As the 
work in town advanced with unexampled rapidity and power, and hundreds were 
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seen, without the slightest disorder cr excitement, pressing at once into the 
kingdom of God, the hearts of the brethren in college, were naturally drawn 
forth, and their prayers directed, to the scenes of triumphant grace which were 
opened around them. The revival in college seemed to be merged in the 
revival in town; and from the close of the protracted meeting, which lasted 
three days, there was hardly a single new case of conviction among the 
students, and but few instances, comparatively, of hopeful conversion among 
those who had been serious before. As the result of the revival in town, nearly 
nine hundred persons, in all the churches of every denomination, were added 
to the professed followers of Christ. 

The state of the college, for a long time after this revival, was peculiarly 
happy. For nearly or quite a year, there was not a single instance of punish- 
ment, so far as I can recollect, in the whole institution. The necessity of gov- 
ernment seemed almost superseded, by the prevailing spirit of order, diligence 
and mutual affection. In the spring of 1832, quite a number of instances of 
hopeful conversion occurred, in connection with a protracted meeting in town, 
but there was nothing within the walls of college of so distinct and definite a 
character, as to entitle it to the name of a revival. In the next two years, 
there were at times very favorable indications, and some cases of seriousness, 
but no general work of grace. Vlas 

In the early part of the year 1835, there was another effusion of the Holy 
Spirit, under circumstances which showed, in a very striking manner, that it 
was sent in answer to fervent and persevering prayer. At the commencement 
of the first term, there was a meeting of a few brethren of the senior class, not 
more’ than five in number, who had an earnest desire, that the year might be 
one of spiritual feeling to the church, and of renewing grace to the uncon- 
verted. They agreed to meet a few moments every evening, to pray for these 
objects; but so much did they distrust their own hearts, and fear they might 
make it a mere formal service, that they commenced their meeting as an exper- 
iment for only a single week. All felt, at the end of this period, that it was 
good for them to be there. They wished to increase their number; but were 
firmly resolved to have no one to join them, whose feelings were not decidedly 
spiritual, and who did not seem likely under every discouragement, to continue 
‘instant in prayer.” In the weekly meetings of the church, and the daily inter- 
course of life, they sought by every proper means to raise the tone of Christian 
feeling, and especially to promote brotherly love ; and at the end of the term, 
their number was increased to about fifteen. At the commencement of the 
second term, they found themselves making but little progress, and about the 
middle of February, one of their number called on a member of the faculty to 
mention the course they had taken, and to say that they seemed to have done all 
they could ; that the body of the church did not appear ready fora revival. It 
was agreed, that a special meeting should be called ; and to secure a universal 
attendance, a message was sent by the president to-each‘of the brethren, 
requesting his presence on that occasion. All were there, and there were 
manifest tokens, that the Spirit of God was with them. On the succeeding 
Sabbath, we were favored by exchange, with the services of one whose labors 
have been greatly blessed to the conversion of souls. Under his tender and 
searching ministrations on Saturday evening, during the Sabbath, and on the 
evenings of the next two days, a considerable number were brought under 
pungent convictions of sin. It was the week of the Concert of Prayer for 
colleges; and in anticipation of that event, the brethren after their special 
meeting, had sent out a letter to other churches, soliciting their prayers, and 
intimating, that there was some reason for encouragement as to this institution, 
It is now known, that this request created much interest in many places, and 
that very fervent supplications were offered in our behalf. A clergyman in 
one of our New England churches on that occasion, called upon a parent to 
lead in prayer, who had a thoughtless son at this college. He made the 
attempt, but his voice repeatedly failed him, and he was compelled to stop, 
leaving the whole congregation, like himself, dissolved in tears. While these 
prayers were going up for us abroad, the spectacle presented at our own 
meeting in the college chapel, was solemn and affecting in a very high degree. 
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A member of the church, whose feelings had become deeply interested in the 
revival, was cut down so suddenly the day before, and with so little sense of 
his danger, that he died without even the presence of a medical attendant; and 
the Concert to which he had looked forward with so much interest, was his 
funeral service! It was a season which will long be remembered by many a 
redeemed soul. The prayers which were offered for us in so many churches, 
were answered, while yet they were rising before the throne of grace, by new 
and more copious effusions of the Holy Spirit; nor were the unutterable desires 
of the parent’s heart who was mentioned above, forgotten by God, as there is 
reason to believe, in the dispensation of his grace. The revival went forward 
with great power to the end of the term, and not far from fifty expressed the 
hope, that they had given themselves to the service of Christ. [ t 
The next spring, there were encouraging indications of a powerful revival, 
and quite a number of hopeful conversions took place; but the work proved less 
extensive, than there was reason to expect. 
The last revival which I am permitted to record, was in the early part of 
1837. It was confined to a single class, and resulted, as there is reason to 
believe, in the conversion of about sixteen souls. ; 
Thus in the space of ninety-six years from the great revival of 1741, this 
college has been favored with twenty distinct effusions of the Holy Spirit, of 
which three were in the last century, and seventeen in the present. In sketching 
their history, I have dwelt on the circumstances connected with the origin and 
progress of the most important, because the chief value of a statement like 
this, aside from the desires it may awaken for a repetition of such blessings, 
must consist in the knowledge it affords of those means of promoting revivals, 
on which God has set the seal of his own approbation. To estimate the good 
which has resulted to the church and the world from these dispensations of 
renewing grace, the numbers which have already been added to the society of 
the redeemed, and will yet be added by their widening influence to the end of 
time, exceeds the limits of human calculation, and must be left for the disclo- 
sures of the final day. But in view of what we can know on this subject, who 
will not join in fervent thanksgivings to Almighty God, for these glorious mani- 
festations of redeeming mercy ? Who will not unite in the fervent prayer, that 
the spirit of Daviyp Bratnerp may rest for ages to come on the institution, 
where he first labored in a revival of religion; and may be extended to every 
other seat of learning throughout all our land? 
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ANNIVERSARIES OF SOCIETIES, 
CONNECTED WITH THE AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY. ence, like the soul, is immortal. So that 
4 : ’ centuries after the actors have passed away, 
Tue Anniversary of this Society was! the results of their actions still live. Who 
held in the city of Cincinnati, Ohio, No- | can limit the influence of such men as Julius 
vember 9, 1837. The third annual Report | C#sar aia i a ae aes 
: men as Richard Baxter and David Brainerd ? 
was read by the Rev. John Bpaulding; who For good or for ill, it will last after the sun 
has been Secretary of the Society from its | and moon shall have been blotted out. Who 
commencement. Addresses were delivered | can measure the influence of the infidel 
is : . | association of France; which burnt the 
OF phils oo ved a ea ash Bible, annihilated the Sabbath and attempt- 
rol. Diggs, and the Kev. Messrs. Jonn | ed to turn God out of his own world ! or the 
Rankin and J. T. Brooke. influence of that chosen band, which within 
Extracts from the Report follow : thirty years from the death of their divine 
Master, spread the’ gospel over the civilized 
Some men, and some associations of men | world! And the influence of a society, 
write their names in marble. They so im- | devoted to the work of training up heralds 
press their image on their own age, as to | of salvation, who can estimate ! 
live a thousand ages hence. Moral influ-| Wuwmber wnder patronage.—Since the 
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last annual report, the Western Education 
Society has aided eighty-two young men 
in thirteen institutions of learning; of whom 
twenty were new applicants. i 

Principles of action.—These remain un- 
changed. The Society aims to exercise 


wisdom in the choice of candidates for the |, 


ministry; to aid them in the way that has 
been proved best by the experience of 
years; and to bring into the field Jaborers 
with warm hearts, sound heads and efficient 
hands; workmen that shall not need to be 
ashamed. 

Resignation and appointments.—During 
the last four and a half years, nearly the 
whole labor of raising funds, of visiting the 
beneficiaries, of searching out and bringing 
forward the suitable young men to study 
for the ministry, of conducting the corres- 
pondence of the Society, &c, has devolved 
upon the Secretary alone. His health being 
inadequate to the task, he has resigned, and 
the Rev. Luruer G. Bineuawm has been 
appointed his successor. The Board has 
also appointed the Rev. Grora@r Foor as 
an associate agent. Both have entered 
upon the discharge of their duties. Bring- 
ing to the work the experience of years 
spent in ministerial and pastoral duties, great 
good is anticipated from their united and 
faithful labors. 

Reasons for increased effort— Every 
year multiplies our labors, increases our 
responsibility and brings us nearer the 
judgment. Every new month furnishes 
new motives to work while the day lasts. 

The population of this Valley is now 
estimated at 5,000,000. Divide this popula- 
tion into congregations of 1,000 each, and 
5,000 ministers are demanded to break unto 
them the bread of life. Not half of that 
number, including the well-qualified min- 
isters in all the evangelical denominations, 
can be found on the field. 

~The colleges in the Valley contain about 
1,500 undergraduates. Of this number not 
far from 700 are professedly the followers 
of Christ;—of whom about 500 have the 
ministry in view. 

But what are these towards supplying 
two and a half millions of our population— 
towards sending the gospel to 500,006,000 
of heathen? What are five loaves and two 
small fishes among so many? All, all we 
hold dear, prompts to renewed prayer, and 
redoubled effort in this sacred cause. 

Is it important that the gospel should be 
preached to the heathen? Just as important 
is it, that the missionary should be qualified 
for his work. : 

Is it important that every destitute church 
should be supplied with an able and faithful 
minister? No more important than that 
such a minister should be trained up. 

Is it important that the Sabbath school 
and Bible class should bless every neighbor- 
hood in our land? It is no more so than 
that the men should be furnished on whom 
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we must chiefly depend to keep these in- 
stitutions alive. 

Is it important that the stream of salvation 
growing broader and deeper, should flow 
and fertilize through the world? Equally 
important is it that the fountain be kept full. 

Let the efforts to train our youth for the 
ministry of the gospel cease ; and that foun- 
tain becomes dry—the Sabbath school is dis- 
banded—destitute churches continue to fam- 
ish, and the heathen perish for lackof vision. 

What can the benevolent societies do 
without the missionaries—without the min- 
isters—without the men to execute their 
heaven-born and heaven blessed designs ? 
What becomes of the cause of benevolence, 
if the operations and influence of our Educa- 
tion Societies cease? 

Nearly two-thirds of our ordained foreign 
missionaries, and about one-half of all the 
young Presbyterian ministers in this Valley 
have thus been brought into the ministry. 
Strike these missionaries and ministers: out 
of existence, and the survivors, clothed in 
sackcloth, will sit and weep between the 
porch and the altar. 

Let this work with its kindred enterprises 
move on, and soon will be heard great 
voices in heaven—saying, the kingdoms of 
this world are become the kingdoms of our 
Lord and of his Christ, and he shall reign 
forever and ever. 

The officers of the Society, are Hon. Jer- 
emiah Sullivan, Madison, Ja., President; 
Rey. Luther G. Bingham, Secretary; and 
Elisha W. Chester, Esq., of. Cincinnati, 
Treasurer. 

——— 
WESTERN RESERVE BRANCH. 

Tue Anniversary of this Society was 
held at Painesville, Ohio, September 29, 
1837, The Report of the Society was read 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Ansel R. Clark, 
and the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Messrs. S. B. Canfield, J. Whiting and Rev. 
E. P. Barrows. The following are extracts 
from the Report. 

The preached gospel is the basis of that 
wise arrangement of means God has insti- 
tuted, and by which men every where are 
to be made the willing and obedient sub- 
jects of his government. The truth of God 
must be known, before its sacred injunc- 
tions can be obeyed, or its saving power be 
felt. Were this fact constantly held up 
before the mind of the church, she would 
better understand her duty, and be more 
disposed to perform it. py ne 

That the gospel is the instrument by which 
all men, both Jews and Gentiles, are to 
know the Lord, will be disputed by none. 
But how shall they hear without a preach- 
er? How shall they become acquainted 
with the gospel, unless it be from the lips 
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of those commissioned to proclaim it? - And 
how shall they preach, except they-be sent? 
This is the question which meets the church 
in her attempts to evangelize the world. 
Not a step can she take, under present 
circumstances, without coming in contact 
with the inquiry, Where can ministers be 
found to satisfy the growing necessities of 
both Christian and heathen lands? That 
there is a lamentable want of holy and 
efficient preachers of the gospel, none can 
deny. Even these United States, so highly 
distinguished for religious institutions, are 
suffering for lack of well-qualified ministers. 
The less favored portions of this western 
world; the Canadas on the north; Mexico 
and the South American States on the south; 
and the wandering tribes beyond the Rocky 
Mountains on the west, are more alarmingly 
destitute. Africa must have an additional 
100,000—Asia 500,000—Europe and the 
islands of the ocean, another 100,000; ma- 
king a total of at least 700,000 additional 
evangelical and thoroughly-trained minis- 
‘ters, that are urgently needed, fully to meet 
the divine command, ‘Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature.” But from whence are they to 
come? By what means are they to be 
furnished? We answer, in part by that 
Society whose eighth anniversary we are 
assembled this evening to celebrate. 

That the American Education Society has 
ever received the approbation of Heaven, 
is evident from its history and results. It 
originated in the necessities of the world. 
The same wisdom and self-devotion which 
planned and brought into being the foreign 
missionary enterprise, gave birth to this. 
That ardent love for the souls of men, 
which glowed in the bosoms of the devoted 
youth who wept, and prayed, and talked, 
and planned, behind the memorable hay- 
stack in Williamstown, Ms., in behalf of 
heathen nations, warmed the hearts of the 
female band in Boston, when contemplating 
the noble object of educating pious young 
men for the gospel ministry. Here was the 
commencement of the first systematic efforts 
for this object. This Female Association, 
by direct exertions, gave rise to the Ameri- 
can Edueation Society, which has already 
prepared and sent into the world nine hwn- 
dred men, who are faithfully preaching the 
gospel; some at the most important points ; 
others in the most inviting portions of our 
own land; some in Africa, some in Asia, 
some in kurope, and others in the islands 
of the Sea. Ah! some of them have preach- 
ed; but they have now gone to their re- 
ward. The bones of Munson, trophies of 
savage victory, in the Batta country—the 
grave of Moseley among the American In- 
dians—of our lamented Barr, at the South, 
are permanentremembrancers in the church, 
to show what this Society has done, and is 
designed to do. 

Not far from fourteen hundred young men 
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are now under the patronage and fostering 
care of this Society. And, as a whole, a 
more promising. company of candidates for 
the ministry the world does not furnish.— 
With the blessing of God upon the means 
employed for their moral and intellectual 
training, they will shortly go forth, in obe- 
dience to, the Saviour’s* command, “ preach 
the gospel to every creature.” With these 
prospective results in view, the members of 
this Society, and all who contribute for its 
support, may think themselves highly favor- 
ed of Heaven, 

It is a matter of congratulation, and of 
thanksgiving to God, that notwithstanding 
the unparalleled pecuniary embarrassment 
in the commercial world which has the year 
past afflicted every class in community, and 
for a time at least cramped the energies of 
some of our benevolent institutions, the 
American Education Society has been’ able 
to redeem its long-standing pledge, ‘that 
no applicant for aid, of the requisite quali- 
fications, shall be rejected.” The circum- 
stances in which the Society has. been 
placed the year past, have been trying. 
These trials, however, have tested the 
strength of attachment which the professed 
friends of the cause have felt. They have 
come forward in this time of need and 
rendered that assistance necessary to keep 
the wheels of this department of Christian 
benevolence moving with increased rapidity. 
It ought to be known, however, as an in- 
ducement to greater exertions, that the So- 
ciety is now in debt over $12,000. 

With these prefatory remarks, the Direc- 
tors of the Western Reserve Education So- 
ciety would proceed to give a_ particular 
statement of what has been done, through 
their superintending care, for the promotion 
of the object of this Society during the year 
now closed. 

Aid has been extended to ninety-nine 
young men, connected with eleven institu- 
ions or departments of learning. Of these, 
seven are engaged in theological studies ; 
forty-four in collegiate studies, and forty- 
eight in preparatory studies, In addition, 
eighteen others are under the care of the 
Society, who have not applied for aid during 
the year, having either left their studies for 
a season, or availed themselves of the ne- 
cessary assistance from other sources, 

Assistance has been withheld from one, 
for not complying with the rules of the 
Society requiring the student to pursue a 
thorough course of education. Another, in 
the wise providence of God, has been dis- 
missed from earth, and taken no doubt to 
higher spheres of usefulness in heaven. 
The Directors are also obliged to add, 
though with grief, that the conduct of two 
other beneficiaries has been such as to 
bring reproach upon the cause of religion, 
and upon the Society. As’ soon as the 
immorality of these young men became 


known, the Directors were prompt to cut 
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off their names from the list of benefi- 
ciaries. They will, however, still pray 
that they may be reclaimed from their 
wicked ways, brought to repentance for 
their crimes, and restored to the love and 
service of God. One, also, has been re- 
jected for want of promising talents. 

Two of those who have enjoyed the 
patronage of the Society have been within 
the year licensed to preach the gospel, 
which added to the number mentioned in 
former reports, make twelve whom this 
Branch bave been instrumental in putting 
into the ministry. 

After the lapse of more than a year from 
the resignation of the present Secretary as 
Agent, the Board succeeded in obtaining the 
services of the Rev. Charles A. Boardman, 
who they believe is well qualified to take 
charge of this most important but difficult 
department of Christian benevolence. Mr. 
Boardman received his appointment some 
time last fall, was dismissed from his affec- 
tionate charge in Westport, Ct., in Decem- 
ber, arrived in Hudson the Jast of January, 
and entered immediately upon the duties 
of his office. Since that time, with the 
exception of between two and three months 
which he spent in settling his business in 
Westport, and in removing his family to 
Ohio, he has been successfully employed in 
prosecuting the objects of his agency. He 
has visited parts of Huron, Lorain, Portage, 
Geauga, Ashtabula and Trumbull counties. 
And wherever he has presented the Edu- 
cation cause, he has been met with marked 
cordiatity by the friends of benevolence. 

If there are those who still doubt the 
expediency of employing agents for this 
object, the Directors would point such to 
one single fact mentioned in the Treasurer’s 
Report, viz: there is one county that has 
not been visited by an agent the past year, 
and $21 24 is all that has been received 
from that county during the year for this 
object. Facts of this character will con- 
vince any man who is not given over to 
hardness of heart and blindness of mind, 
that he may believe a lie, that it is as vain 
in the present state of the church to carry 
forward the objects of benevolence suc- 
cessfully without agents, as it is to convert 
the world to God without the preached 
gospel. 

Cultivation of Personal Holiness.—It is 
the nature of man to run to extremes. In 
one age of the world, the fundamental 
doctrines of the Bible are dwelt upon, and 
urged home upon the minds of men, to the 
almost entire exclusion of practical duty. 
The understanding is made to assent to 
these truths, while the conscience feels not 
the imposed obligation to obey. In another 
age, duty is preached, commands are uttered 
with the authority of a sovereign, and men 
are made to believe that all the require- 
ments of the whole law, consist in the 
outward doing. Do it, do it, is reiterated 
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without fully explaining what is meant by 
the doing, and how it is to be performed. 

But the true method of meeting the 
obligation imposed by God on his fallen 
creatures, is both to believe and obey. The 
whole truth of the Bible, both doctrinal and 
practical, should be preached in its naked 
simplicity and due proportion. In this way, 
and in this way alone, the minister will be 
able to fulfil his divine commission. 

This principle is applicable to the business 
of conducting the benevolent operations of 
the day. The skilful agent will not urge 
too far one principle or set of principles, to 
the neglect of another set, belonging to the 
same system. Hence the necessity of good 
sense, clear discernment, and unwearied 
watchfulness on the part of those appointed 
to manage these benevolent institutions. 

In past reports of this Society, much has 
been said in favor of a thorough education 
in those who preach the gospel. And its 
importance has been felt. Even those who 
have been accustomed to decry solid learn- 
ing in a minister, are now found advocating 
the doctrine of thorough. education. And 
there is danger lest public opinion should 
swing to the other extreme, and lose sight 
of the no Jess important work of cultivating 
the heart. It is from these facts that the 
Directors of the Western Reserve Branch 
Education Society now feel the urgent 
importance of giving special attention to 
personal piety on the part of those who are 
preparing to preach the gospel. They 
would with constant faithfulness enjoin this 
duty upon their beneficiaries. However 
far they may push their researches in in- 
tellectual science, however much human 
learning they may acquire, unless they 
daily hold communication with God in their 
closets, and take large draughts at the 
fountain of salvation, they will be poorly 
prepared to become heralds of the word of 
life to their fellow-men. ‘ 

The cultivation of the mind and that of 
the heart must go together. The one 
should not be neglected to the too exclusive 
attention to the other. Both are indispen- 
sable, especially in this age, when there is 
so much danger from mere frantic fanat- 
icism on the one hand, and dry meta- 
physical philosdphy on the other. 

It is a matter of anxious concern with the 
Directors, that their beneficiaries cultivate 
to the utmost extent practicable the whole 
man. Hence the importance of the system 
of thorough intellectual training—the system 
of physical exercise—and the system of 
moral culture. 


The officers of this Branch for the en- 
suing year, are the Rev. George E. Pierce, 
president of the Western Reserve College, 
President; Rev. Charles A. Boardman, 
Secretary ; and A. A. Brewster, Esq., 
The Anniversary of this So- 
40 


Treasurer. 
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ciety is to be in future, on the Friday 
succeeding the third Thursday of Sep- 
tember annually. 


— 


MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


At the late anniversary of the Michigan 
Education Society, Rev. A. S. Wells pre- 
sented the Report of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which was read and accepted. 

This urged upon all the churches under 
care of Synod the importance of this So- 
ciety, and its claims to the steady and 
increasing liberality of the friends of a 
thoroughly educated ministry. Especially 
were these claims urged upon the attention 
of the churches in the interior, from the 
fact that hitherto, or until the year now 
just closed, by far the greater part of the 
funds raised for this cause, had been col- 
lected from the church in Detroit. In 
1834, only $80 out of the $439 were raised 
from the country churches. In 1835, 
$177 50, out of $955 71; and in 1836, 
$77 81, out of $1,327 90. During this 
year, Rev. A. 8. Wells and Mr. G. F. 
McEwen have presented this subject to 
the country churches, and more than $1,000 
were contributed by them for the Society. 
Mr. McEwen, whose zeal and labors during 
the year have contributed largely to pro- 
duce these resuits, is still pleading this 
cause in the southern and western parts of 
the State, and it is hoped that as the present 
commercial embarrassment is felt more 
severely in the city than in the country, 
the churches will now come forward uni- 
tedly and sustain the society in redeeming 
its pledge to educate every worthy young 
man of real indigence and piety. In no 
other way is it seen how our destitute 
churches can be supplied with pastors. And 
while our agent reports about thirty young 
men, members of churches in Michigan, 
who_ stand high in the confidence of the 
Christian community, that have had their 
attention turned to the subject, and who 
would study if the way was open and the 
means furnished, we dare not assume the 
responsibility of denying them the necessary 
aid, nor can we hope that we shall ever 
have a supply of ministers, if we do not 
educate our own sons. 

It is evident that the church in Michigan 
is awaking to the importance of rearing up 
a learned and pious ministry from among 
the young men of our own churches. And 
the friends of this cause will learn with 
pleasure, that the board of trustees of the 
Michigan college, located at Marshall, and 
Rev. J. P. Cleaveland, their newly elected 
president, are about to devote particular 
attention to this subject, and to have ina 
operation as soon as possible, a preparatory 
department, and all other means of educat- 
ing our own sons, and to save the expense 
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of sending them abroad—an obstacle which 
has prevented many from entering upon a 
literary course preparatory to the gospel 
ministry. And it is a peculiarly auspicious 
event, that in the providence of God, we 
are furnished with a man to be placed at 
the head of such an institution who is so 
competent for the office, and whose heart is 
so deeply interested in accomplishing the 
object.—From the Michigan Observer. 
The officers of the Society are, Hon. 
Walcott Lawrence, Monroe, President ; 
Rev. Ashbel S. Wells, Troy, Secretary ; 
and Horace Hallock, Esq., Detroit, Treas- 
urer. The annual meeting of the Branch 
is at the time and place of the annual 


Synodical meeting. 
—>— 


WASHINGTON CO, AUXILIARY, VT. 


Tue Auxiliary Education Society of 
Washington County, held its Annual Meet- 
ing at Waitsfield, on the 28th day of Sept. 
1837, 

The Treasurer’s report was read, from 
which it appeared that the sum of $404 45 
had been paid into the treasury since the 
last anniversary. There was no report from 
the Secretary. 

Addresses on the occasion were made by 
Rev. Messrs. Ingraham, Thacher, Hand, 
Clark, Hazen and B. W. Smith, Gen. Walton 
and Mr. C. W. Storrs. 

The following resolution, introduced by 
the Secretary, was adopted, viz: 

Resolved, That the clergy of the county 
be requested to bring the claims of the 
Education Society before their respective 
congregations during the months appointed 
for the taking of collections for this object. 

The following are officers of the Society, 
Hon. Jeduthun Loomis, President; Ferrand 
F. Merrill, Esq., Secretary, and Dea. Con- 
stant W. Storrs, Treasurer. 


—>— 


Extract from the Fourth Annual Report of the Central Board 
of Agency of Home Missions for the Western States. 


Tow deplorably destitute is Arkansaw, with only 
four Presbyterian ministers, Louisiana with six, the 
Floridas with one, and Virginia, west of the moun- 
tains, with four, or Indiana with not half so many 
Presbyterian ministers as churches, beside the con- 
gregations that might be immediately collected if 
ministers were on the ground to gather them. In- 
deed, so great is the famine, that the future historian 
who faithfully describes our rise or fall, will paint 
in no measured terms of regret, the great want of 
devoted Presbyterian ministers,at this rapidly popu- 
lating era of the West. 
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AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIFTY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 


THE Quarterly Meeting of the Board 
was held on Wednesday, Jan. 10, 1838. 
Appropriations were made to beneficiaries 
in various institutions, as follows: 


; former Ben. New Ben, Total. Am’t Ap. 
19 Theol. Sem. 163 19 182 $3,793 
22 Colleges, 308 s610) | 318 | 6,537 
48 Academies, 148 10 4158 (2,662 
89 Institutions, 619 39 658 $12,992 


The returns from the Western Education 
Society at Cincinnati, the New Hampshire 
Branch, Waterville college and some others, 
did not arrive in season to be acted on at 
the time of the Quarterly Meeting, Their 
appropriations will probably be more than 
$2,000. These will increase the amount of 
appropriations for the quarter to more than 
$15,000. 

Of the above, the following appropriations 
were made to beneficiaries’ out of New 
England: 


Former Ben. New Ben. Total. Am’t Ap. 
12 Theol. Sem. 74 10 84 1,593 


11 Colleges, 120 57125. 2,572 
25 Academies, 82 3 85 1,522 
48 Institutions, 276 18 294 $5,687 


Voted, That the Quarterly Appropriations 
now reported by the Secretary be made, and 
that they be paid as soon as the funds of the 
Branches or of the Parent Society will permit. 

From the state of the treasury, the Board 
were compelled to adopt the above course 
in the payment of the appropriations made 
to the beneficiaries. They did not feel 
warranted to refuse appropriations, in whole 
or in part, under existing circumstances, 
neither could they, under the great em- 
barrassment of the Society, authorize their 
immediate payment. It depends upon the 
friends of Zion and of this cause, to decide 
when these appropriations shall be paid, and 
the Society be relieved from its pecuniary 
pressure. Since the Appeal which was is- 
sued two months since, there have been 
some cheering responses and favorable in- 
dications; but the Society is still involved 
in a heavy debt, and cannot proceed in its 
operations as usual without greater pecu- 
niary receipts. Though this is a fact, yet 
it is not deemed advisable that collections 
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should>at this time be taken where they 
have recently been made for this object. 


| The only appeal to the churches we make 


is that, when the time for collections for 
this object arrives, this Society be remem- 
bered according to its importance and neces- 
sities. There are, however, cases where 
individuals can render immediate assistance, 
and would feel it a privilege to do it. Let 
such persons improve this opportunity to 
gratify the benevolent feelings of their hearts 
and aid this fundamental but languishing 


cause. 
—<—— 


MICHIGAN BRANCH. 


Tue following communication was sub- 
mitted to the Board for their consideration. 


To the Sec’y of the Am. Ed. Society. 
Detroit, Nov. 11, 1837. 

Dear Sir,—I this day forward to you 
an account of the doings of the Synod of 
Michigan in relation to the benevolent so- 
cieties connected with Synod, as published 
in the Michigan Observer of this date. 
You are respectfully requested to commu- 
nicate them, as soon as may be convenient, 
to the Parent Board of which you are the 
organ. We earnestly desire to be recog- 
nized as “a Branch” of the American 
Education Society. As a Synod, we prefer 
that relation to any other, and have ap- 
pointed a committee to endeavor to effect 
its complete and satisfactory adjustment. 
We request that the Rev. Ashbel 8. Wells 
of Troy, Oakland county, may be, by your 
Board, duly appointed and commissioned as 
your General Agent for ‘‘ the Michigan 
Branch.” We respectfully request the ap- 
pointment of another examining committee 
for this Branch, and would beg leave to 
suggest that the chairman of one should 
reside at Marshall, and the chairman of the 

other in Detroit or its vicinity. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun P. CLEAVELAND, 

Chairman of the Committee appointed by 


Synod to adjust with the Board of the 
A.E. S. the relations of the M. E. S. 


N. B. It will be understood by your 
Board, that we cheerfully adopt all the 
rules and regulations prescribed by your 
Board for the management of its respective 
« Branches,” and regard the form of Con- 
stitution adopted by your other branches, as 
the Constitution of our Society. 


The action of the Synod in respect to this 
subject was, 


“ Voted, That Synod declare ‘ the Mich- 
igan Education Society’ to be directly aux- 
iliary to «the American Education Society’ 


at Boston.” 
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In view of the above communication, 
it was 


Voted, That the Michigan Education | 


Society, having for its territorial limits the 
State of Michigan, be recognized as a 
Branch of the American Education Society, 
subject to the Rules, and entitled to the 
privileges of Branches. 

Voted, That two Examining Committees 
be established within the bounds of the 
Michigan Branch, the one at Marshall, and 
the other at Detroit. 

Voted, That the Rev. John P. Cleaveland 
of Marshall, Rev. John M. Ellis of Grass 
Lake, and Doct. James P. Greves of Mar- 
shall, constitute the Examining Committee 
at Marshall. 

Voted, That the Rev. Ashbel S. Wells of 
Troy, and Eurotus P. Hastings and Robert 
Stuart, Esqs. of Detroit, constitute the 
Examining Committee at Detroit. 

Voted, That the Rev. Ashbel S. Wells of 
Troy, Michigan, be appointed Agent of the 
American Education Society, to labor within 
the bounds of the Michigan Branch, as shall 
be agreed upon by the Secretary of the 
Parent Society, the Directors of the Branch, 
and Mr. Wells. 


nis 
REV. MR. NASH’S REPORT. 


To the Secretary of the American Education Society. 


Rev. AND DEAR S1r,—The facts which 
have transpired in connection with my 
agency since my last quarterly report, are 
but few, and of no great and commanding 
interest tothe public. I have been enabled 
to pursue the accustomed tenor of my way 
without interruption. The greatest part of 
my time has been employed in the county 
of Middlesex. I have every where met 
with kind expressions of concern and sym- 
pathy for the Education Society under its 
present embarrassment, and have seen evi- 
dence that it possesses a hold on the con- 
fidence of the community, which cannot 
easily be sundered. I am confident, that to 
see this institution compelled to dismiss any 
of its beneficiaries, or in any way to curtail 
its operations for want of means, would 
awaken much sensation in the Christian 
public. The impression is continually be- 
coming deeper and more extensive, that the 
country and the world are much indebted 
to it as an efficient instrument of fur- 
nishing such a ministry as is altogether 
indispensable to the conversion and salvation 
of our lost race. It is also deeply felt, that 
should it curtail its operations, and come 
short of redeeming its pledge to aid all who 
make application with the requisite char- 
acter, the most disastrous consequences 
must ensue. In this case it is obvious, that 
the public confidence, so well earned and 
of so great value to this and every similar 
institution, would be forfeited ; the present 
beneficiaries would be disheartened and 
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discouraged, and other young men deterred 
from the attempt to prepare themselves for 
that sacred calling, in which they are far 
more needed than in any other department 
of life. It has been many times asserted, 
that no such thing must be suffered to take 
place; that in time to come, as in time 
past, the pledge of the Education Society 
must be fully redeemed; that no present 
beneficiary must be stricken from the list, 
and no applicant refused from mere want of 
means. Whether such assertions will prove 
like the apostle’s, Be ye warmed and filled, 
while supplies are withheld, time must 
decide. 

By some it seems not to be felt that the 
matter here contemplated is one of personal 
concern and responsibility. There are in- 
dividuals who are prompt to say, ‘ Our be- 
nevolent societies must be sustained,’ who 
give no evidence of feeling that they owe 
it to the country, to the world, and most of 
all, to Him who died for their redemption, 
to furnish their share of the means. Men 
in easy, not to say affluent circumstances, 
assert there is property enough in the land 
to sustain and enlarge all our benevolent 
operations. They say right. But where 
is this property ? They are disposed to 
forget that part of it is in their own hands. 
They are ready to speak of the great abun- 
dance of their neighbors. With much 
emphasis and eloquence they tell how easy 
it would be for Mr. A. and Mr. B., members 
of the church, and without children, to give 
tens, hundreds, or even thousands, But for 
themselves, when opportunity is afforded 
them to give, they are exceedingly poor, 
or they have been unfortunate, or they are 
in debt, or, just at present, they are out of 
money. 

At every turn I meet with persons, who 
seem not only to feel that it is more blessed 
to give than to receive, but who are like- 
wise training their children to the exercise 
of that charity which seeketh not her own, 
It is most delightful to visit a family in 
which the work of giving for objects of 
Christian benevolence is shared among all 
the members; and a group of children, 
happy in presenting each his little offering, 
are early taught that to do good is the great 
end and aim of our earthly being. I never 
witness a thing of this kind without saying 
to parents, This is as it ought tobe. You 
are thus fitting your offspring for the scenes 
and the duties which await them—scenes 
and duties in which they must take deeper 
interest, and act a more important part than 
their parents, before this world can be con- 
verted to Christ. 

An instance of this kind lately passed 
under my observation, which I cannot for- 
bear to mention. A father and mother put 
into my hands a donation, bearing a fair pro- 
portion to what their neighbors gave. Next 
their daughter, a child of ten or twelve, 
advanced with a donation of more than 
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twice the armcunt that I had. received from 
both parents; the father giving as a reason 
for the course adopted, that he had followed 
some of his children to. the grave, and 
should the one before us be also taken from 
him, he wished to have the satisfaction of 
knowing that she had with her own hands 
done something for the cause of Christ. 
How needful that all whom God has blessed 
with sons and daughters give them sucha 
training that they shall be fitted to do their 
part towards the conversion of the world. 

During the last quarter, I spent two or 
three weeks in Maine, visiting benefi- 
ciaries in the colleges and the theological 
seminary in that State. I found these 
young men, as a body, such as to do honor 
to the Institution by which they are sus- 
tained, and to the cause of Christ, as well 
as to promise great good in his service. 
While in Maine I was requested to present 
the claims of the Education Society in the 
Congregational churches at Brunswick, 
Hallowell, Augusta, Bangor, and a few 
other places. With this request I was 
happy to comply, and was much gratified 
with the result. Notwithstanding the 
pressure of the, times is so severe, and no 
where probably in the eastern States more 
severe than in Maine, I was happy to see 
the friends of God and their country so 
ready to come up to the aid of this Society 
at a time when its wants are so pressing. 
In connection with this little effort, it is 
expected that more than $1,000 will be 
received into its overdrawn treasury. It is 
devoutly to be desired that the same spirit 
may be manifested by the spiritual commu- 
nity throughout the world, that I witnessed 
in some of the Redeemer’s friends in this 
new and flourishing State. 

Not unfrequently in my journeyings up 
and down the land, do I meet with inter- 
esting exhibitions of the happy fruits of 
devoted piety in heads of families, and of 
parents training up their children in the 
way they should go. In no instance have 
I seen these fruits more. delightfully ex- 
hibited, than in a family which lately fell 
under my observation. In this family 
eleven children have been reared to years 
of discretion—all members of the visible 
church, and all honoring their Christian 
profession ; three of the sons ministers of 
the gospel, and a fourth expecting to devote 
his life to that sacred calling. On inquiring 
for the visible cause of so distinguished 
blessings on this favored household, I was 
informed that the father had been in his 
day a man of most exemplary piety, and 
had labored for the spiritual good of his 
family with assiduous effort and prayer. 
O when shall we see the like in the fam- 
ilies of all professing godliness! Then may 
we expect similar results in all. Then may 
we see the world supplied with Christian 
ministers, blessed with the influences of 
the Holy Spirit, and converted to God. 
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CHEERING RESPONSES. 
Extracts from Letters to the Secretary. 


“In answer to your Circular of Oct. 10th, 
I send you $100 for ‘the benefit of the 
American Education Society, $20 of which 
is from Mr. , a friend of the cause 
in this place. Please to constitute our 
pastor, Rev. ; an honorary member 
of your Society, and acknowledge the re- 
ceipt of this by your certificate of mem- 
bership to him. My delay in answering 
your call has not been in consequence of 
unwillingness, but for want of means. And 
in this case you have the evidence of the 
propriety of making special requests in time 
of special need. Notwithstanding I had 
given this season what I thought best to 
your cause, on the receipt of your Circular 
I at once made up my mind to cast in 
another mite, and thank you for reminding 
me that ‘it is more blessed to give than to 
receive. 1 heartily concur in the spirit 
you breathe in your Circular. Yes, dear 
Sir, let your motto ever be onward. The 
cause is God’s, and it must go forward. I 
fully believe there are enough in our 


churches that have the means and dispo- 
sition to sustain it to any extent. At any 
rate, I say, give us the trial.” 


“The sum assessed by the County Con- 
ference on my church is $72; and we have 
vaised $223, including the donation of Mr. 
, which he put into the contribution 
box last Sabbath. Another individual in 
my church contributed $50, and this is also 
included in the $223. I shall, with the 
leave of Providence, pay it over to the 
treasurer next week. So you see that I 
am trying to accomplish my predictions, 
and this I suppose is always right when our 
predictions are in their nature good. I 
shall, however, do very little, 1 am fully 
aware, unless the Lord add his blessing. 
The silver and the gold are his, and he 
loves the Education cause, as I believe, . 
infinitely better than we do. I cannot but 
hope that he will send all needed relief. 
Let us try to have faith, at least, as a grain 
of mustard-seed. Let us say, ‘The Lord 
liveth, and blessed be our rock. He is 
our rock—our foundation, our support, our 
defence, our all in the cause of benevo- 
lence; and particularly in that of Education. 
Had he meant to destroy us in reference to 
this subject, ‘ would he have shown us such 
and such things’ as he has? I trust not.” 


Other communications of a similar char- 
acter have been received, but we have not 
room for their insertion. 


_— oe « 
CONCERT OF PRAYER FOR COLLEGES. 
Tne narrative of revivals of religion 
in Yale College has been inserted in 
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the present number of the Journal in[ Bannstanre County. 


reference to the Concert of Prayer for 
Colleges on the‘last Thursday of Feb- 
ruary. It is a valuable document, as 
containing a full and authentic history 
of the revivals which have been enjoyed 
in that ancient institution of learning ; 
and also as containing much informa- 
tion in respect to the nature and happy 
results of revivals in colleges. It is 
earnestly commended to the perusal 
of all who feel interested in this sub- 
ject, with the hope that those who love 
Zion may be induced, especially on the 
day of the Annual Concert of Prayer 
for Colleges, fervently to supplicate the 
great Head of the church for the sanc- 
tification of the young men now con- 
nected with our literary institutions. 
es 
DONATIONS. 

Tue Board of Directors gratefully ac- 
knowledge a donation of copies of “ Letters 
to Young Men preparing for the Ministry,” 
to the amount of two hundred dollars, from 
Dea. Daniel Safford of Boston, and Dea. 
Jonathan Newcomb of Braintree, to be dis- 
tributed to beneficiaries of the American 
Education Society ; also a donation of eight 
hundred Nos. of the ‘‘ National Preacher,” 
from the Rev. Austin Dickinson of New 
York; and copies of an Address delivered 
by the Rev. Edward W. Hooker of Ben- 
nington,Vt., before the Philadelphian Society 
in Middsebury college, for gratuitous distri- 
bution in the same manner. 


FUNDS. 
Receipts afthe American Education Society, from 
October 11, 1837, to the Quarterly Meeting, 
January 10, 1838, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 932 OL 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 1,680 00 
Montreal, LL. C. Rev, Geo, W. Perkins, by Rev. 

Joseph Emerson, Agent 30 00 


Fall River, additional coll, in Rev. Mr. Fowler’s 
Society 50 
Bequest of widow Rebecca B, Carpenter, late of 


Rehoboth, by Cyrus M. Wheaton, Esq. Ex. 200 00 

Bequest of Hon Charles Bulkeley, late of Berlin, Vt. 
by George Worthington, Esq. Ex. 3,902 00 

AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Surroik County. 
{Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.] 

Boston, Essex St. Soc. a Lady 5 00 
Bowdoin St. Soc. Rev. A. Bullard 10 00 
Franklin St. Soc. a young Lady, by Dea. 

Proctor 


1 00—16 00 


(Dea. Joseph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Yarmouth, from Hon, Elisha Doane 


BerxsHire County. 
(John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 
Pittsfield, Mr. Solomon P. Fitch, by Mr. 8. A. 
Danforth 
Lad. Aux., Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Amelia C. 
Brinsmade, Tr. 


2 00 
20 00—22 00 


Essex County Soutu. 


[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Beverly, Mrs. Barnes, by Rev. Ansel: Nash, * 
Agent, books sold for 14 75 
Danvers, Rey. Mr. Braman’s Sab, School, by 
Mr. W. R. Putnam, Super’t 14 00 
Essex, Rev. Mr. Crowell’s Soc. 36 50 
Salem, Tabernacle Soc. by Rev. Mr. 
Worcester 
Rev. Mr. Williams’s Soc. by J. 
8S. Williams, Esq. 
Wenham, Edmund Kimball, Esq. ann. 
sub. by Dr. E. Alden 
Cong. Soc. by Mr. Foster 
Lad. Read. and Char. Soc. by Mrs. 
Abigail Foster, 40 of which to 
const. Rev. Dan. Mansfield an 
H. M. 46 50-—67 68—267 05 


103 12 
31 00—134 12 


00 
16 18 


Essex County Nortn. 


[Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Andover, Cong. Soc, South Parish 70 41 
Trin. Soc. North Parish 13 31 
Cong. Soc. West Parish, 40 of wh. to 
const. their pastor, Rev, Sam’l 
C. Jackson, an H. M. 43 50—127 22 
Topsfield, Rev. Mr. McEwen’s Soc. 35 82—163 04 


Franxiin County. 
[S. Maxwell, Jr. Rsq. Greenfield, Tr.] 


Ashfield, Collections 
Colerain, do. 


6 70 
17 88 


Heath do. 10 10 
South Deerfield, do. 21 47—56 15 


HamesHire County. 
[Hon. Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr,] 
Cummington, Lad. Soo. of Chr, Benev. by 


Miss Clarissa Brigge, Tr. 5 10 
Contribution, by Philander Packard, Esq. 15 06 
From the disposable fund of the Aux. 100 00 
One-filth of coll. at ann. meet. 21 25 
[The following by Rev. A. Nash, Agent.] 
Enjield, a collection 162 77 


Northampton, Collections, an extra 
effort 
Benev. Soc. in Ist Parish 50 50 
Lad. Ed. Soc. Ist Parish 28 49 
Edwards’s Ch. Benev. Soc. 20 00—238 48 
Williamsburg, Mr. Moses Nash, to const, him- 
selfan H. M, 100 00—642 66 


139 49 


Hamepen County. 
(Mr. Samuel Raynolds, Springfield, Tr.] 


Longmeadow, 1st Ch. 8 59 

Lad. Asso, 8 63—-17 22 
Middle Granville, Ch, and Cong, 12 00 
Springfield, Rev. Dr. Osgood’s Soc, 64 12 

Rev. Mr. Baldwin’s Soc. 26 28 


Society in Chicopee Parish 


20 00—110 30 
Westfield, Contribution 49 25 


188 87 
Deduct, paid for printing Report, &. 15 12—173 75 


MippuEsex County. 


Bedford, Rev. Mr. Leavitt’s Cong. 64 79 
Brighton, Lad. Aux, Ed. Soc, by Miss Sarah 

Worcester, ‘Tr. 0 36 
Marlboro’, Soc, of Rev. John N. Goodhue, of 

wh. 40 is to const. him an H. M, 1 61 
Medford, Evan. Cong. by Dea. Galen James 83 50 
Tewksbury, Cong. Soc. 54 85 
Wilmington, _ do. in part 23 78 


P 
[Most of the above by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Agent,] 
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Reuiarous Cuar. Soc. or MippLEesex 
NortH anv Vicinity. 


[Dea. Jonathan 8S. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Boxboro’, Coll. 5 14 00 
Dunstable, do. 15 68 
Fitchburg, Lad. Read. Soc. by Rey. A, 
Nash, Gen. Agent 10 00 

Collection 20 59 : 
Groton, do. 36 06 
Harvard, do. 41 96. 
Leominster, do. 9 12 
Pepperell, do. 86 94 

Soc. of Rev. Jas. Howe, in part 44 67 
Shirley, Collection 5 00 
Townsend, do. ' 30 00 
Westford, do. 18 96—332 98 


South ConrERENCE OF CHURCHES, 
Mrppussex County. 


{Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.J] 


Framingham, bal. of coll. 1 50 
Hopkinton, Coll. 35 00 
Natick, Rev. Mr. Moore’s Soc. 21 97 
Southboro’, Coll. 11 61—70 08 


CHARITABLE ASSOCIATION OF 
Lowe. anv VICINITY. 


[Dea. William Davidson, Lowell, T'r-] 


Lowell, Lad. Ed. Soc. 1st Cong. Soc. by 
Mrs. Clarissa Davidson, Tr. 83 95 
Contrib. 28 76—112 71—824 66 
Of the above, 75 is for Blanchard Temp, Scho, 


PiymovutH County. 


{Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.] 


Abington, Soc. of Rev. Jas. W. Ward, in part 
to const. Mrs. Ward an H. M. 
Middleboro’, Soc. of Rev. I. W. Putnam, 
bal. of coll. 
Soc, of Rev. Homer Barrows 


18 00 


28 00 
20 00—48 00—66 00 


Worcester County SoutH. 


[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Grafton, a Sab. Sch. Teacher and her class 7 87, 


an aged gent. 1, by Mr. George Sibley 8 87 
Northbridge, Miss Sarah Fletcher, bal. of Temp. 

Schol. for 1837 59 00 
Sturbridge, a few ind. in the ch. of Rev. J. 8. 

Clark 20 00 
Westboro’, Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Lucy H. 

ond 7 00 

Lad. Char: Soc. by Rev. Charles B. 
X Kittredge 21 256—28 25 
Worcester, Dr. Woodward, Sup. of the 

Lun. Asy. by Rey. A. Nash, Gen. Agent 5 00—121 12 


Worcester County Nort. 
[Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Enbbardston, Tr.] 


Ashburnham, Soc. of Rev. George Goodyear 10 00 
Athol, Mrs. Persis Goodell, by Mr. Therp 10 00 
Lunenburg, Soc. of Rev. Eli W. Harrington 14 34—34 00 
Ruopve Isxanp (STaTE.) 
[Mr. Isaac Wilcox, Providence, T'r.] 
21 35 


Bristol, Cong. Soc. coll. 
Liltle Compton, United Cong. Soc. by Mr. B. I. 
Richmond 33 20, 
Providence, Lad. Ed. Soc. in the ch, under the 
care of Rev. Mr. Wilson and Dr. Tucker, 


by Miss Elizabeth Coville, Tr. 75 00—129 55 


$9,290 49 


MAINE BRANCH. 
(Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Augusta, Cont, South Parish, Gent. 110 00 
Do. do. Ladies 50 00—160 00 


Do. North Parish 1 00—161 00 
Bangor, Nathaniel Harlow, Esq. ann. 
paym’t ‘l'emp. Sch. 75 00 


[Above by Rev, A. Nash, Gen. Agent.] 
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Ladies Temp. Schol. in part 66 83 
Subscrip, in part 61 50—127 83—202 83 
[Both by Prof. Pond.] 

Bath, Sub. and cont. in Soc. of Rev. Jno. W. Elling- 

wood, 100 of which to const. Prof. Wm. Smyth 
__ an H. M, 223 00 
Biddeford, Ist Cong. Ch. and Soc. 4 84, 16 00 20 84 

Brunswick, G. F. Richardson, Esq. to const. 


himself a L. M. of Me. Branch 20 00 
Hon. R. P. Dunlap 10 00 
Rev. Pres. Allen 10 00—40 00 
Buston, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 3 60 
Brewer, Sub. in part by Prof. Pond 30 00 
Camden, Cont. in Soc. of Rey. Nathaniel Chapman 34 00 
Danville, Cong. Ch. a sub, 20 00 
Farmington, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 10 00 
Freeport, do. do. 25 00 
Gardiner, do. do. by Rey. Dr. Tappan . 10 00 
Hallowell, Lad. Temp. Schol. 73 00 


Cong. Ch. and Soc. of which 50 in 
part, to const. Rufus K. Page, 
Esq. an H. M. by Rey. A. Nash, 


Geu. Agent 137 00—212 00 
Limerick, Cong. Ch. and Soc. in part 5 16 
Litchfield, do. do. 6 00 
Lebanon, do. do. 10 00 
North Yarmouth, 1st Parish, a cont. 15 38 
Pownal, Cong. Ch. and Soe. 7 25 
Phippsburg, Cong. Ch. and Soc. 51 00 
Saco, a friend, by Rev. A. Nash, Gen. Agent 1 00 

Topsham, Cong. Ch. and Soc. cont. 1836 10 00 
do. do. 1837 20 00—30 00 
Vassalburough, do. do. 3 00 
York Conference, cont. at ann. mect. 18 00 
$1,139 06 

NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.} 

Atkinson, Cong. Soc. in part 4 50 
Bedford, do. do. 53 75 
Centreville, an individual 25 
Bzeter, 1st Cong, Soc. 25, individuals in 2d Soc. 7 32 00 

Francestown, Cong. Soc, in part 7 00 

Daniel Fuller, Esq. ann. paym’t for 
Temp. Schol. 75 00—82 00 
Greenfield, Cong. Soc. in part 29 25 
Afollis, of which 30 by Capt. J. T. Wheeler to const. him- 

selfa L. M. of N. H. Branch 98 07 
Londonderry, Cong, Soc. in part, of which 15 by Rev. 

John R. Adams, to const. his son John McGregor 

Adams, a lL. M. of Co. Soc, 43 84 
Lyndeboro’, Cong, Soc. 31 00 
Mont Vernon, do. 18 92 
Milford, do. of which 40 is to const. their pastor, 

Rev. John W. Salter, an H. M. : 58 53 
New Ipswich, Cong. Soc. 86 87 
New Boston, do. sub. in part 27 66 
North Hampton, do, 16 64 
Seabrook and Hampton Falls, Cong, Soc. 12 00 
Windham, Cong. Soc, in part 29 38 

[The above by Rev. Joseph Emerson, Agent.] : 
Acworth, Miss Hannah Ware, by Mr. A. Kingsbury 4 00 
Canterbury, 2 Lady 1 00 
Keene, Lads. Ed. Soc. 9 25, a friend 50 cts. 975 
Loudon, Mr Williara Wheeler 1 00 

John Batchelder, Esq. 2d ann. paym’t to 

const. his son Chs. Le Roy Batchelder 
aL. M. of the Co, Soc. 5 00—6 00 
Lempster, Mr. Elliot Cary > 3 00 
Nelson, Cong. Soc. 24 00 
Northwood, Cont. in Soc. of Rev. Josiah Prentice 14 46 
Winchester 8 75 
$695 62 

NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 

[George H. Fish, Esq, Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 
Brattleboro’, bal. of coll. 2 00 
Fayetteville, Coll. 6 33 
Grafton, Rev. Mr. Bradford 4 00 
Londonderry, a Lady 125 
Putney, Coll, g ido 

[The above by Dr. N, B. Williston, Tr. Windham Co. 
Aux. Ed. Soc.] 
Brandon, Coll. in Cong. Ch. by Mr. Winslow 18 00 
Bridport, Ed, Soc. by Dr. Joel Rice 28 95 
Castleton, Legacy of Dea. Gridley, deceased, by Mr. 

W. Denison : 286 49 
Chittenden, Coll. in the Cong. Ch. 5 00 
East Rutland, do. do, 22 20 

Gent. Asso. by W. Page, Esq. 24 00 
Lad. do. do. Miss C. W. Page, Tr. 22 72—68 92 


Middlebury, Lad. Ed. Soc. by Mrs. Hough, Tr. 96 00 
Coll. in Cong. Soc, by Mr, Iva Allen, Tr, 55 06—151 06 


Salisbury, Nathaniel Spencer ‘ 250 

St. ‘Albans, subscription by the hand of N, W. King- 
man, ‘I'r. of Co. Soc. 30 00- 
Weybridge, Ed. Soc. by Miss Bryant, Tr. 3 00 
$608 60 
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CONNECTICUT BRANCH. 
[Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 
Brooklyn, Coll. in Trinit. Soc. through Dr. W. 


Hutching, Tr. Windham Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 25 00 
Chester, contribution 13 08 
Colchester, do, 28 00 
Deep River, do. T 22 
East Haddam, do. 6 33 
Griswold, bal. of coll. 10 00 

Coll. in Rev. Mr. Jewett’s Soc. © 69 v0—79 00 
Hadlyme, contribution 8 00 
Hampton, coll. in Cong. Soc. through Dr. William 

Hutchins, Tr. 10 00 
Killingly ( Westfteld Soc.) con. do. do, do. 24 66 
Lyme, coll. in Ist Svc. 17 42 

Rev. Chester Colton 8 00—25 42 
North Haven, Dorcas Soc, 10 00 
North Killingworth, cont. 18 00 
New London, coll. in 2d Soc. 19 00 

Lads, in 2d Soc. to const, Rev. 
Daniel Huntington an H, M. » 40 00—59 00 
Norwich, coll. in Rev. Mr. Bond’s Soc, 79 87 
Pettipaug, cont. 30 59 
Pomfret, F. Averill, through Dr. W. Hutchins, Tr. 5 00 
Rocky Hill, coll. by Rev. Dr. Chapin 17 87 
South Mansyield, coll. in Rev. Mr. Atwood’s Soc. 

through Dr. W. Hutchins, ‘l'r. 58 00 
Westbrook, cont. 14 00 
Woodstock, ( Muddy Brook Soc.) coll. through Dr. 

Hutchins, Tr. 15 00 

The above by Rev. S. H. Riddel, Agent.] 
Durham, Benev. Soc. D. Camp, Tr. by H. White, Esq. 

Tr. of N. H. Co. Ed. Soc. 20 00 
Litchfield, from Stephen Deming, Esq. Tr. of Litchfield 

Co, Aux. Ed. Soc. 181 00 


Middleiown, Lads. Ed. Soc. by Miss Eliza B. Pratt, 
through Dr. E. H. Roberts 40 00 
New London, an unknown friend, by 'T. Williams, Esq. 15 00 
Southington, from Timothy Higgins, Esq. 80, and from 
Mr. K, Twitchell 20, of which 40 is to coust. Rev. 


Elisha C. Jones an H. M, ; 100 00 
$890 04 
UTICA AGENCY. 
[J. W. Doolittle, Esq. Utica, Tr.] 

Clinton, Mr. Taylor 10 00 
Fairfield 9 88 
Homer, balance 2 35 
Houseville, Rev. J. Murdock 5 00 
New Hartford, by Rev. Mr. Searle 12 00 
Oneida Association, by Rev. L. Brewster 5 44 
Pheniz, H. Barnes, avails of stove 12 25 
Rome, \st Ch. by Rev. Mr, Hoyt 17 62 
Troy, individuals in 2d Pres. Ch. 54 25 

Utica, Ist Pres. Ch. 67 20, Fem. Ben. Assoc. in do. 50 117 2 
Vernon Centre 2 67 
Whitesboro’, N. Dexter 10, others 14 25 24 25 
St. Lawrence Co, avails of clothing 9 50 
$282 41 


CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 
(Christian Zabriskie, Esq. N. Y. Tr] 


Donation from Mrs. Mary Rowe 50 00 
Newark, 1st Ch. from Ladies’ aux. soc. by Miss 

Mehetabel Ogden , 16 25 

Do. 3d Pres. Ch. in part by Rev. 8. B. Treat 40 

Do. do. do. do. 10—50 00 
Orange, N. J, donation from Ist Ch. 14 - 
Patterson, N. J. do. do. 2d do. 10—24 00 

Do. Do. from sundries 41 00 
South Middletown Pres, Ch, from sundries, by Rev. 

D, T. Wood, pustor 55 66 
Pres. Ch. in Hanover, N. J. two donations 8 25 
Donation from Pem, Ed, Soc. of Napoli 1114 . 

Do. do. Rev, Dr. Ranch 20 0U—31 14 
Central Pres. Ch. Month. Con. coll. 18 58 


Do. Do. donation from Rev. Wm Adams 20 00—38 58 

Do, Do. Month, Con, coll. 18 39 
Young Men’s Ed. Soc. Newank, N.J. by Rev. 

S. B. Treat 25 00 


Donation from Pres. Ch. in Ridgbury, N. Y. by 
Rey. Daniel T. Wood 26 00 
Do. from « friend 171 

Do do. Pres. Ch, in Fishkill, by Rev. R. J. 
Armstrong 5 00 


Do. do. Do. Bethlehem, Orange Co. 

N. Y. in part 11 60 
Do. , do. do, 2d payment 21 25 
Do. do. New Windsor, N. Y. 12 00 
Do, 1st Cong. Ch. and Soc. in Augusta, 

Oneida Co. in purt to const. their pastor, 

Rev. O. Bartholomew, a L. M. 4 
Do. from same Ch. and Soc. by Wm. H. 

Chandler 10—57 00 
Do. Rev. Charles Chapman, Jefierson, 

Schoharie Co. N. Y. 5 00 
Do. Ch. at Fort Towson, Mo. by Rev. C. 

Kingsbury ; 25 00 
Do. Dr. N. Kendrick 59 00 


Do. Wig Boppla Ford of West Point, N, Y. 3 V0—226 56 


‘FUNDS. 


[Fes. 


Balance of a legacy of Isaac Brewster, deceased, 


200 acknowledged before 50 00 
Second Pres. Ch. of Brooklyn 33 75 
First do. do. } 99 55 
Do. do. I. Stephens Jr. 5, 8S. Put- 
nam 2, and I. Van Duyne 2 9 00—108 55 


Third Free Ch. at Brooklyn 26 44—168 74 
Fourth Pres. Ch, in Albany, donation 50 00 
Second — do. do. from the Messrs, Prentiss 100 00—150 00 
Mercer St. Ch. G. Barnham’s sub. of last winter 25 OU 


Do. do. Alfred De Forest’s 60 v0—75 00 
Spring St. Ch. Coll. after serm. by Rev. Mr. 
Labaree, Sec. C. A. E. 8, 113 95 


Do. do. from Rev. Dr. Patton and sister 
50 each 100 00 


Do. do. don, through Rev. Dr. Patton 10 00 
Do. do. Month. Con. coll. 14 00—237 95 
Bleecker St. Ch. G. W. Bruen’s sub. of last winter 50 00 
Bowery Ch. Don. from Mr. Wm. W. Chester 100 00 
Do, do, sub. of R.1. Hutchinson of 1836 50 00—150 00 
First Free Pres. Ch.in Dey St. by T. 8. Dore- 
mus in part ’ 32 12 
Third do. do. sub. from Horace Leet towards 
aL. M. ’ 10 00 
Brainerd Ch. coll. in part by Mr. Trow 26 25 
Laight St. Ch. coli. after sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Labaree, Sec. C. A. E. S. 27 03 
Do. do. don, from’D. E. Paton 10 00—-37 03 
Second Avenue Ch. coll. in part 15 20 
Pleasant Valley Ch. Wm. Tanner 5, Jas. Bur- 
nett 2, by Rev. Benj. I. Wile 7 00 
Pres. Ch. at Plattshurg, N. Y. from sundry indi- 
viduals, by Jas. H. Hotchkin, Jr. 18 87 
Pres. Ch.in Geneva, coll. in part by Rev. E. Phe! 61 00 
Western Reserve Branch 396 00 
Do. do. 540 00—936 00 
Western Ed. Soc. Cincinnati 756 00 
West Tennessee Agency 36 00 
Donation from P. Perit, Esq. : 75 00 
Do. do. Rev. W. Patton, D. D. 63 14 
$3,535 13 


Note. The $200 inserted in the Journal for May, as from 
Troy lat Ch. should have been ** Utica Agency.” 


WESTERN EDUCATION SOCIETY OF NEW YORK. 
{J. S. Seymour, Esq. Auburn, Tr.] 


Albion, A. Ward 5, F. Clark 5, others 9 18 19 18 
Attica 22 87 
Aurora ( West) 8 03 
Barre Centre 20 00 
Buffalo, 1st Ch. 137 27, Pearl St. Ch. 23 25 160 52 
Byron 17 95 
Canandaigua, a young lady, by Rev. Mr. Thompson 6 00 
Castleton, a balance 5 50 
Dunkirk 13 53 
East Bloomfield 7 50 
Fredonia 23 54 
Gaines, Z. Sheldon 50, others 8 58 00 
Geneva, balance 34 60 
Jamestown 24 76 
Lancaster 28 00 
Livonia, a balance 21 00 
Lockport, Upper town 21 51, Lower town 6 50 28 OL 
Mount Morris, Mrs. Achsa Hoat 40 00 
Ovid, by Rev. Mr. Lounsbury 52 00 
Penn Yan, Lad. Ed. Soc. 40 00 
Penfield, by Rev. Mr. Hall 375 
Pittsford, balance 13 50 
Richmond, by Rev. Mr. Cannon 46 00 
Ripley 16 18 
Rochester; H. Ely 150, E. Ely 15, M,. Strong 20, A. 

Ensworth 5, G. 8S, B. 5, others 15 50 210 50 
Rushville, O.Green 100, balance 20 120 00 
Silver- Creek, G. D. Farnham 2 00 
Skaneateles, balance 14 43 

Tan saw 16 60 
West Bloomfield, balance from Cong. Ch. 1 25 
Wyoming 15 45 

$1,090 05 


Whole amount received $17,677 40. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
January, 1838, 


Ashby, Ms. Young Ladies’ Benev. Asso. of the Calv. Soc. by 
Miss C. Taylor, Tr. 4 shirts, 11 bosoms, 3 collars, 

Boston, Ms. Mrs. Christian Baker, 1 pr. sheets, 6 yds. flannel, 
6 pr. socks, valued at 8 05, , 

Hancock Factory Village, N. H. Wad. Sew. Circ. by Miss 8. 
Whittemore, Sec. 24shirts, 19 bosoms, 18 collars, 14 pr. 
socks, valued at 32 00. £ 

New Ipswich, N. H, Lad. Read. and Chaty Soc. by Mrs. 
Hannah Johnson, Sec. 1 box containing 4 bed-quilts, 1 com- 
fortable, 11 shirts, 1 pr. sheets, 4 pr. pillow cases, 10 pr. 
woollen socks, 6 bosoms, 2 pr. drawers, 1 stock and 7 col- 
lars, valued at 32 86. 

Westboro’, Ms. Lad. Char. Soc, 1 box containing 2 quilts, 4 
sheets, 4 shirts, 13 pillow cases, 6 pr. socks and 8 collars. 
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MEMOIR OF THE REV. ASA BURTON, D. D., THETFORD, VT: 


[By the Rev. Thomas Adams, Waterville, Me.] 


Asa Burton, son of Jacob and Rachel Burton, was born at Stoning- 
ton, Ct., August 25, 1752.* When. he was about a year old, his parents 
removed to the north parish in Preston, where most of his childhood was 
spent under the ministry of the Rev. Levi Hart, D. D. When two or three 
years old, he was very sick with the croup, and given over by the physi- 
cian. Just at that crisis, a ‘‘ straggling woman,” an‘entire stranger, came 
in, and prescribed a remedy. As the case seemed desperate, it was ap- 
plied, and was apparently the means of saving his life. At about nine 
years of age, his life was again preserved in a manner equally providential. 
His mother professed religion in early life, and was ‘esteemed a pious 
woman.” His father did not unite with the church till a few years before 
his death. They had thirteen children, of whom Asa was the sixth. 

When he was in his fourteenth year, his father removed to Norwich, Vt., 
where he had purchased a large tract of land, including the ‘‘ plain.” 
There were then but two families in town. From that time till he was 
twenty years of age, his work was ‘‘to fell trees, chop them into logs, and 
then by hand roll them with levers into heaps to burn them, and carry 

great logs, and make them into log-fence, as they had no oxen for’ two or 
e three years.” The severity of his toils injured his constitution, and pro- 
duced a weakness in his breast, so that at twenty he was scarcely able to 


¥ labor. 
et 


A little previous to this, the foundation of Dartmouth College was laid 
’ _ by the Rev. Dr. Eleazar Wheelock. Young Burton was one, with a num- 
7 “ber of others, who ‘struck the first blow” where the college now stands. 
_ As there were no suitable accommodations in Hanover, the trustees met at 
his father’s house in Norwich, for two or three years. ‘This circumstance 
brought him under the influence of literary society, and wakened within 
him desires for a liberal education. But it was while listening to the con- 
versation of the Rev. Isaac Smith of Gilmanton, N. H., who, on a certain 
occasion, took lodgings at his father’s house, that he formed the determina- 
tion, if possible, to get an education. “‘ His father was against it, and his 
mother was for it.” The consent of the father was at length obtained, and 


, 

cat | * The materials of the following sketch have been obtained from-a. brief autobiography and other 
sf papers Jeft in manuscript, by the subject of it, and from correspondence with hia pupils and other intimate 
acquaintance. Whatever is quoted without reference, is from his manuscript papers. He kept no diary. 
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two months after he was twenty years old, he commenced the stu 
Latin grammar, having previously learned nothing but reading anc 
and the first rules in arithmetic. On the day he was twenty-one, he was 
admitted a member of Dartmouth College. Among his associates while 
fitting for. college, was Jozn Bartow, who was then ‘“ under serious im- 
pressions.” 

At the very commencement of his collegiate life, he experienced a sad 

and painful interruption to his studies. ‘A malignant putrid fever” 
entered his father’s family, and in the compass of a few weeks, his mother, 
a brother and two sisters fell victims to it. Himself was attacked in 
November, and did not recover sufficiently to resume his studies till the 
11th of January. Meanwhile such heavy and embarrassing expenses had 
been incurred during that season of sickness, and the brother, on whose 
assistance his father chiefly relied, being removed by death, he was informed 
that the only way they could live was for him to leave college, and remain 
at home. He consented, and his father ‘‘ went to the college to see the 
president, and obtain a dismission for him. He was gone the whole day, 
and returned at night, and informed his son that the president had per- 
suaded him to let him continue his studies. He might therefore proceed.” 
_ He was much embarrassed by his straitened circumstances, and was 
obliged to study the most rigid economy, much of the time carrying his 
food from home, and cooking it in his own room. ‘“ As I knew not,” he 
says, ‘‘ what branches of arts or sciences were most useful, and at the same 
time had a thirst for the improvement of the mind, I was very studious, 
and studied every classic put into my hand so hard as to injure my_heaith. 
I pursued my studies with greediness through a collegiate course. I was 
always inclined to go, as we say, to the bottom of every thing. .Though I 
then knew not what was meant by first principles in a science, yet | now 
see that then it was my desire to trace every thing back to first principles.” 
One who knew him well from 1775 till the close of his life, remarks,* 
‘While at college he was considered one of the best scholars of his class. 
In moral, natural and metaphysical philosophy he was superior to any of 
his classmates, and he exceeded any one of them in composition.” He 
graduated in 1777. It was in troublous times. He took his turn in keep- 
ing guard at night, expecting an attack from the Indians and tories from 
Canada. On account of existing troubles, degrees were conferred on the 
graduating class earlier than the usual time, without any public exhibition. 

His conversion.—He seems to have been the subject of serions im- 
pressions from early life; but it was not till he was about twenty years old 
that his attention was thoroughly awakened to the subject. The conversa- 
tion of the Rev. Mr. Smith before alluded to, had a salutary influence in 
a religious as well as literary point of view. ‘I thought,” he says, “if I 
could obtain a college education, become a good man and a minister of the 
gospel, I should reach the highest summit of all my desires. 'These impres- 
sions never left me. While I was fitting for college, for the term of nine 
months, my mind was more or less exercised and impressed.. My heart 
appeared to me very wicked and hard, and stupid beyond description. It 
seemed to me that I had no feeling, and justly deserved eternal death. At 
that time I had never been acquainted with any persons under serious im- 
pressions of mind. I was very ignorant, and knew but little about either 
doctrinal or experimental religion. While I was thus troubled, and seeking, 


* Hon. J. P. Buckingham. 
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as I thought, an interest in Christ, at particular times I enjoyed much in- 
‘ward pleasure. wy ' west alt, 

“* At times, very suddenly, every thing around me shone with peculiar 
brightness and serene glory. It seemed 'to penetrate through my soul, and 
fill that with light. Then my mind-felt serene and calm as the morning, 
without any agitation or distress: My heart seemed to melt within me, 
and tears would flow plentifully but silently down my cheeks. I experienced 
inward sweetness and joy too great for utterance. Yet I manifested nothing 
externally, which any one noticed; and as I related my feelings to no 
person, no one knew that I had such discoveries and feelings. Every 
thing I saw was glorious; I rejoiced that I was in the hand of God, and at 
his. disposal, and the sweetness of my inward feelings was so great, that I 
could not conceive of any greater happiness. 

“T had, through the summer I was fitting for college, several such turns. 
They continued with me but a few minutes at a time, and were commonly 
succeeded by darkness and uneasiness of mind. I.knew not what to make 
of them, kept all such feelings to myself, and for the most part considered 
them as transient, delusive fits, and not to be relied on. They gave 
me no encouragement to hope I had experienced any thing saving. I 
therefore lived without any hope for myself through the season, till I was 
taken sick in November after entering college. During the time of dis- 
tressing sickness in my father’s family, and during my own sickness, I had 
no hope, and was constantly exercised with a sense of my own sinfulness 
and fears of death. ; 

“When I began to recover from my sickness and gain strength, I 
thought I was very stupid and dead; yet I felt no great concern for my 
soul, but had an ardent desire that others should .attend to religion. I 
talked to persons with much earnestness concerning the importance of 
religion. ‘Though I then thought | was stupid myself, and had no en- 
gagedness in religion, yet afterwards, when I reflected back on myself at 
that time, it appeared to me that | had much feeling and engagedness in 
religion. At that time it appeared improper for me, being only a youth, 
to say much on religious subjects; and I wished I was a minister ; for then, 
I said, I might converse, warn and exhort others as much as | wished, for 
it would be my work and duty, and no one could be offended with me for 
it. I was.therefore wishing to be a minister, that I might devote myself 
wholly to religion, and the work of pressing its importance on the minds 
of others.” witha 

It was while in this state of feeling that he was very faithful in con- 
versing with the young lady whom he afterwards married, and was ap- 
parently the instrument of her conversion. He proceeds: 

‘In this state of mind I continued from the time I began to recover 
from my. sickness, till 1 joined my class at college, on the 11th of Jan., 
1774. Through the winter I was, as it now appears to me, engaged in 
religion. I took much satisfaction in religious duties and devotional 
exercises; at the same time had little conversation, except with Mrs. Coe 
and president Wheelock, whom I frequently visited, for I considered him 
as a father to me; and as I had no hope, I expected he might. give me 
those instructions which would at last prove saving to my soul. arly in 
the spring I made him a visit, and in the course of our conversation he 
observed that some persons might be Christians and yet not know it. 
Those words struck me with some force; for I had always thought a 
person could not experience a change of heart and not know it. 

‘When I returned to my room, and was reflecting on that observation 


‘ 
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of the president, I said, Is it. possible that I may be a Christian, and yet 
not have known it? If what the president, observed is true, this may be 
the case with me. I then began .to examine myself, and compare my ex- 
periences with the word of God, and what others had experienced; and 
this course of examination terminated in a hope. And from that time to 
the present day, I have entertained a hope that I am a child of God; 
whether well founded or not, has always been a matter of doubt with me.” 

There were three revivals of religion among the students while he was 
a member of college, and more.than half their number were hopefully 
pious. 

His LiceNSURE AND SETTLEMENT IN THE MINISTRY.—After receiving 
his degree, Mr. Burton continued at college, with his classmate, Daniel 
Foster, and read authors in divinity. They received no instruction, except 
as to the authors they should read. ‘Their attention was chiefly directed 
to Witsius’ Economy of the Covenants, and Ridgley’s Body of Divinity. 
The account he gives of -his licensure, will amuse in this day of thorough 
theological training. ‘In August or September, 1777, the Grafton pres- 
bytery convened at ‘the house of president Wheelock, and sent for me and 
Foster to come where they. were sitting. We went. They asked us 
several questions in divinity, to give us directions how to proceed in our 
studies, as they said, and dismissed us. We returned to our room, but 
were soon re-called, when we were each of us, to our great surprise, pre- 
sented with a license to preach the gospel.” He preached his first sermon 
in Norwich, on justification by faith. Sensible that he was poorly fur- 
nished for his great work, he put himself under the direction of the Rev. 
Dr. Hart of Preston, Ct., where he spent. about three’ months, reading 
books on divinity, writing on theological subjects, and preaching occa- 
sionally in the neighboring towns. ‘‘ Here he laid the foundation for other 
improvements.” Attending a ministers’ meeting, he was called upon to 
read a sermon before them. ‘Their criticisms made it in his view a.mis- 
erable performance. ‘It was,” he remarks, ‘‘ the best I had, and_ this 
now appeared to me unfit to deliver in public, and I did not feel as though 
I could compose a better one. I felt, therefore, wholly discouraged, and 
determined to relinquish the study of divinity, and return again to labor 
for a living.” A little encouragement from Dr. Hart, led him to change 
his determination. . 

In January, 1778, he was invited to. Topsfield, Ms., where he spent four 
or five months, and would probably have received an invitation to settle 
with them, had he not told them he should not accept it... He then 
preached several Sabbaths at Windsor, Vt. A violentcold had fastened on 
his lungs, and he was obliged to return to his father’s house. He “ applied 
to physicians for help, but obtained none, and was fast hastening into a 
fixed consumption,” when ‘ by the blessing of God attending the use of a 
syrup of elecampane root,” he was restored to health. He next preached 
at Royalton, Vt., where he was invited to settle, but declined. 

While making preparation for a journey to Connecticut, Mr. Burton was 
invited to spend a Sabbath or two at Thetford, the result of which was, a 
unanimous invitation-from both the church and society, to become their 
pastor. ‘The following statement of his ‘ first impressions,” which he has 
left on record, will show that the proposed field of his labors was not par- 
ticularly inviting. He had seen a few of the inhabitants of Thetford, and 
he says,: “‘ [hey appeared to me to be very litigious, quarrelsome, intem- 
perate, immoral, clownish and vulgar; and in view of towns around, they. 
stood lowest in public estimation, I felt as though I could not live among 
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a people so degraded. But I was told the more degraded and immoral 
they were, the more room there was to do good; and if I pitched where 
Satan’s camp was, there would be an opportunity for the display of courage, 
and to raise a degraded people to respectability.” When ‘he gave his 
’ answer, he preached from Acts xx. 21, 22, from which he advanced the 
following doctrine, under the influence of which he evidently acted through 
_ the whole course of his life. ‘ All true Christians ought to resolye with 
themselves to follow the path of duty wherever it leads them, let the 
obstacles’ in the way be ever so many or ever so great.” He accepted 
their invitation, and was ordained Jan. 19, 1779. 

His LaBors AND THEIR RESULTS.—Seldom has a man been introduced 
to a more unpromising field of labor, than was Mr. Burton. The town 
was new, containing but fifty-seven families. ‘They had had a minister by 
the name of Sumner, who remained with them but a short time. When 
the revolution commenced, he proved a tory, and absconded: The church 
contained but sixteen members, and only three or four of these, in the 
view of Mr. Burton, gave evidence of piety. He felt that God had sent 
him there to dv a great work, and he set himself about it'in earnest. He 
spoke his mind plainly, not only on. the truths of the Bible, but on every 
evil practice which he found prevailing among them. Finding the youth 
much devoted to vain amusements, he attempted to turn their attention to 
things of greater moment, by appointing conferences for their benefit, in 
which questions were proposed, and texts of Scripture given them to 
explain... ‘I persuaded them not to unite with the young people in Lyme, 
in their frolics, as they had done. This excited the rage of the youth in 
Lyme, and they rose in a body, and sent a committee to dispute and _ battle 
me. Thus I had to’ fight Satan and his host on every side.” He did not 
have to wait long for the fulfilment of the promise ; and though he went 
forth weeping, bearing the precious seed, he soon ‘returned. rejoicing, 
bringing his sheaves with him. ‘In about two years, God poured out 
his Spirit on every family in town. Abont thirty were added to the 
church.” The fallow ground was thus broken up, and he was no longer 
doomed to the discouraging task of sowing his'seed among thorns. His 
preaching had more effect, the external character of society was changed, 
and the town rapidly increased in numbers, wealth, intelligence and 
respectability.* 

His labors were very arduous. No meeting-house had been built, and 
meetings were held in private houses in winter, and in barns in summer. 
In addition to his other labors, he taungbt a singing-school, gratuitously, for 
two winters, that. he ‘might improve a part of the services of the sanctuary, 
in which he greatly delighted. - As the country around was destitute of a 
settled ministry, he had frequent calls for ministerial’ labor beyond the 
bounds of his own charge. ‘‘ At a time when there was a general attention 
to religion on Otter Creek, and towns in that region, about the year 1783, 
I was sent as a missionary to those parts, where I ‘spent two months in 
preaching in log-houses, or barns, or in the open air, daring which period, 
I preached, as many as two sermons every day for two months. These 
labors nearly destroyed my constitution ; I went so far beyond my strength 
as to faint, and was considered by spectators as dying, but God supported 
me.” Wis? 

Two or three years after the first revival, another season of refreshing 


* As evidence of the worth of a settled ministry, he states, that the value uf real estate in Thetford 


increased threefold, within one year from his ordination, 
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was enjoyed, and the church was increased ; but nothing of spécial interest 
occurred for several succeeding years. i 
His attention was much drawn to the youthful portion of his charge, 
and about the year 1794, he commenced a series of lectures for their 
benefit. ‘Never,’ he remarks, “‘ did I study harder, or exert myself more 
to persuade them to be wise for themselves, and blessings in the world ; 
and never was I more disappointed and discouraged. For though the 
young people’ generally attended the lectures, yet they grew in hardness 
and sin; and instead of profiting by my labors, they made sport of them. 
They served as matter of merriment to them whenever they conversed 
together.” ‘T'wo or three years of darkness and discouragement succeeded. 
But God did not fail to sustain his faithful servant, but spoke: to the youth 
by his providence, in a tone that could not so easily be made a matter of 
merriment. ‘One of the most respectable young men in town, and a 
leader of our music. on the Sabbath, and highly esteemed by his com- 
panions in age, was at meeting on the Sabbath well, next day was taken 
unwell, and next Sabbath was a corpse in the meeting-house. I read the 
first psalm in the morning, supposing the young people would be as. un- 
feeling as ever at funerals. But when they rose to sing, tears began to 
flow from one and another; one sat down, then another and another, until 


‘scarcely a number remained sufficient to finish the psalm, It was a 


solemn day.” 
Here was the commencement of one of the most remarkable revivals to 
be found in the annals of the church. ‘It was small in its beginning, 
increased gradually, and spread until every part of the town was watered 
more or less. It was increasing three or four years before it reached its 
full height, and in that state it continued for some time, and it as gradually 
declined. For at least eight or nine years, religion was the great subject 
of attention, and never before or since has this people experienced such a 
blessed day.’”’ As he speaks of this as the most genuine work of grace he 
had ever known, it may be useful to enumerate the marks by which, in his 
view, it was distinguished, ‘1. It was more gradual in its increase. 
2. It was unattended with any imaginary impressions-or flights. 3. The 
convictions of all were solid and powerful. 4. When persons gave evi- 
dence of a change of heart, and manifested deep repentance and humility, 
yet the sense they had of the sinfulness and deceitfulness of the heart was 
So great, but very few embraced any hope for themselves, some for days, 
and some for months, after they gave their Christian friends clear evidence 
of a change of heart. 5. The decline of the work was as gradual as its 
increase and spread. Among the whole number added to the church 
during that period, only one person has since apostatized. The fruits of 
the work remained and continued; and those converts have been the 
persons, who have given perseveringly evidence of grace, and the persons 
on whom I have chiefly relied for help and support from that day to this,” 
As might be expected, Dr. Burton * was not permitted to pursue his 


labors unmolested by the great enemy of ‘souls. Two protracted cases of 


discipline, growing out of political contentions, gave the church much 


trouble, and imposed great labor and anxiety upon its:pastor. Among his 
Ho hv 

* In 1804, the degree of Doctor in Divinity was conferred upon him by Middlebury College. President 
Atwater, in his letter communicating the fact, remarked, “ While we consider that your character as a 
scholar and divine is so enerally known that your praise is in all the churches, we need not be surprised 
that this event should have given general satisfaction both among the ministers and people who were 


present on the occasion.” Dr. Burton was invited to succeed Dr. Atwater in the presidency, but he 


perp assigning ag a reason, that duty called him to labor among his people and the neighboring 
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papers is a written argument.of great length, which he delivered before a 
council that sat upon one of these:cases. Amid the violent disputes that 
prevailed during the war of 1812, great efforts were made by those to 
whom he was'opposed in political sentiments, to effect his dismission; but 
he was not one that was to be easily driven from the post which the proy- 
idence of God had assigned him. 

Aside from these difficulties, nothing of special interest marked: his 
ministerial course till the year 1821. ‘‘ In the fore part of the summer of 
that year, a number of the brethren agreed to meet on a certain day fixed, 
every week privately, for prayer for the outpouring of the Spirit. These 
meetings continued, and a spirit of prayer prevailed in them. They 
seemed to wrestle with God for his Holy Spirit.” A general and powerful 
revival followed, and in the course of one year and a half, one hundred 
and fifty were added to the church. After he had arrived at the age of 
seventy-three, his increasing infirmities led him ‘to desire the assistance 
of a colleague, and the Rev. Charles White was settled in that capacity. 
Mr. White was dismissed in 1831, and was succeeded in 1832, by the Rev. 
Elisha G. Babcock, formerly of Wiscasset, Me., who remains sole pastor. 

' In, 1829, he delivered a half century sermon, in which he reviewed: the 
history of the fifty years of his ministry. Four hundred and ninety mem- 
bers: had been added to the church, and three hundred and twenty then 
/ remained members of it. And instead of the ignorant, degraded and vicious 
population he found there, he was now permitted to look around upon one 
of the most enlightened and respectable communities in the State. 

It may be proper in this connection to speak of the character. of ‘his 
pastoral labors. Says one, who sat long under his ministry, ‘‘ He was in 
the habit of having two or three conferences in a week; some for church 
members, others for the young people. For many years he would desire 
questions to be brought in to him, which he would answer and explain from 
Scripture. He was the most punctual man in meeting his appointments 
at. the precise hour, that [ was ever acquainted with. Neither distance, 
nor bad weather, nor bad travel would prevent him. Seasons of revival 
were managed with peculiar ability and ease. He would hold light up to 
the understanding, and never thought best to work on the passions, nor 
‘raise an excitement, only by pressing clear convictions of truth.” His visits 
were strictly pastoral visits, religion being his constant theme, in all his 

. intercourse with his people. His habits of punctuality enabled him to 
perform a great amount of labor. He met his appointments at the moment, 
and uniformly,.commenced the exercises at the time specified. ‘Those who 
needed his assistance or instruction, could always secure his attention ;- 
but idle visitors were given to understand that he bad no time to waste. 
He would sometimes rebuke with severity, but would accompany the rebuke 
with such plain and convincing reasoning, as would constrain the individual 
addressed to see its justness as well as feel its severity. He insisted much 
on strict discipline in the church, and was ever ready to bear his full share 
of responsibility, ‘I know,” he says, “‘many think a minister in such 
cases should keep hid, and conceal his opinions. This is worldly and not 
gospel prudence. At no time does a church more need light than in such 

cases, especially if difficult. He is the head, the leader under Christ, and 
he ought to teach and lead them to a just result. A minister should be 
bold as a lion, wise as a serpent, meek as a dove, and fear no one, but go 
on before, and lead his flock in the road to heaven.” So close were his 
appeals on the subject of discipline, that individuals have repeatedly come 
and acknowledged their delinquencies to him, of whom he never had any 
suspicion, 
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He was uncommonly successful in‘ guarding his flock against sectarian 
influence. If any one appointed a meeting within his territorial limits, he 
always attended; and if “liberty”? was given, he would improve it, and so 
faithfully expose whatever was unsound in the doctrines advanced, that the 
intruder was seldom disposed to repeat*the experiment. 

His CHARACTER AS A THEOLOGIAN, PREACHER, METAPHYSICAL WRITER 
AND THEOLOGICAL INSTRUCTOR.—These subjects are so blended in his 
case, that they cannot easily be separated. Allusion has already been ~ 
made. to his defective preparation for the ministry. ‘‘I have often won- 
dered,” he says, “ how divines could give a license to us, or any persons 
to preach, who knew no more than we did.” During his ‘brief residence 
with Dr. Hart, he remarks, “1 obtained more knowledge in divinity than 
ever before, dnd seemed to get more idea of the first principles of. the 
science.” After alluding to his settlement in the ministry, he proceeds: 
“ Being now settled, I applied myself closely to my studies. It had for 
several months appeared to me that divinity, like other sciences, must have 
first principles, on which the whole system rested. What those first prin- 
ciples were, I did not know, and was very anxious'to learn, for I felt that 
I had no foundation on which to build, until I had ascertained clearly the 
first principles of the ‘science. I concluded the direct way to obtain a 
knowledge of first principles would: be by reading such authors as made it 
their object to investigate. the powers of the mind, with their operations. 
I studied with a.view of becoming acquainted with the intellectual and 
active powers of the mind. I accordingly read every author who had 
made the mind-the subject of his investigations, which was then in print. 
I read every English, Scottish, French and German author, and the 
more I read, the more my mind was. confused.. For I found authors had 
adopted different theories, and not one appeared to me, to have formed 
any consistent system. Being unable to form any consistent scheme by 
reading, I concluded to lay aside books, and ascertain, if possible, the truth 
by reasoning, writing, and a-close application’ of mind.” With such 
powers of mind as he possessed, and with such habits of close investiga- 
tion, it hardly need be stated that he became a profound theologian. 
Carrying the same habit into*his examination of the word of God, his 
profiting appeared, and he soon stood among the first divines of that “day. 
He carried on an active correspondence with his most distinguished co- 
temporaries, particularly Drs. Hart and Backus of Connecticut, which was 
occupied almost entirely with theological discussions. In 1795, he united 
with others in sustaining’ the Theological Magazine, published at New 
York, but as he used no signature, the writer has not the means of 
designating his articles. From the treasures that were accumulated in 
his own mind, he was accustomed to bring forth liberal supplies to the 
people of his charge. Probably no one can give a more accurate ‘descrip- 
tion of his mode “of sermonizing, than he has drawn with his own pen. 
‘For about fifteen years after my ordination, I never wrote more than what 
is called the skeleton of a sermon.” His manuscripts. during this period 
usually consist of from a quarter to a half sheet of common foolscap paper ; 
but the divisions and subdivisions, with the numerous references to Scrip- 
ture, show that. his subjects were thoroughly investigated. He proceeds: 
“The several parts I used to fill up while delivering the discourse. | In 
this way I was never confined to my notes, and in general never looked ‘at 
them through a whole discourse. At the same time, I should advise all 
ministers to make it a practice to write their. sermons in full, but carry only 
the skeleton of it into the sacred desk. For myself, I have. éver found 
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writing the best method of study to furnish the mind with useful ideas, to 
render them clear and distinct, and fix them in the mind so deeply, that 
they are not easily forgotten. It is preferable to reading authors, in order 
to enlarge, strengthen and habituate the mind to a full and close investiga- 
tion of a subject. What finally led me into the practice of writing all I 
meant to deliver, was this: We had a trying case of discipline in the 
church, concerning which the members were about equally divided. . The 


_ party which differed in opinion from me, was resolved to effect my dismis- 


sion, if they could not carry their point without. .They expected to succeed 
before a council, by testifying that I preached such and such things, and 
of course could no longer be: useful here; which I knew I never. did 
preach, I therefore resolved to deliver nothing more than what I had 
written, so that before a council I could refer them to my sermons. for 
evidence of what I had in fact delivered. My method in selecting sub- 
jects for the Sabbath has. been to look around on my flock, to learn what 
subjects would be best adapted to their condition. When I have fixed on 
a subject, it has never been my study how F can entertain the audience 
with rhetorical ornaments; but how I could, in the most clear and con- 
vincing manner, give them a distinct view of the truths contained in the 
subject. Hencemy attention has been fixed on the truths contained in 
the subject, and then, in the most natural order, describe, and illustrate, 
and fix them in the minds of the hearers. This is the only way to give 
an audience a just. and extensive knowledge of. all.the doctrines and 
precepts of the gospel—and facts prove this method is most pleasing to 
God, and tends most to the salvation of souls: For the labors of those 
ministers have been the most successful, who have adopted and pursued 
this mode of preaching, as far as my knowledge extends.”’ Says one of 


his most intelligent hearers, ‘‘ His language was plain, not elegant, but 


partook of our ancient Saxon, rather than of our modern style, and was 
well adapted for a country parish. He was not an orator, but a plain, 
pathetic and powerful speaker. I think he gained the attention of his 
hearers’ better than most public speakers.” Says. another, ‘ His sermons 
were full of ideas, and consistent and’conclusive reasoning. His opposers 
were never able to withstand the force and power of his reasonings.” » He 
usually brought but one subject before his people on the Sabbath ; ‘stating 
and proving or illustrating his doctrine in the morning, and giving the 
improvement in the afternoon: He was accustomed to select his: subject 
on Monday, and arrange his.duties for the week —and so arrange them as 
that one duty should not interfere with another. » A portion of each day, 
usually in the fore part of it, was devoted.to his sermon. It was finished 
Saturday in the forenoon. His concerns were then arranged, so that the 
Sabbath might not find him burdened with worldly cares; and on Saturday 
evening he uniformly met as many of the church as could assemble, to 
pray for the presence of God on the Sabbath. His mind thus filled, 
and his. heart warmed with his subject, depending at the same time 
on the aids and influences of the Holy Spirit, no wonder that. he 
went to, his people, in the fullness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ. za 

In 1824 he published his “‘ Essays on some of the First Principles of 
Metaphysics, Ethics and Theology,” in an. octavo form of A00 pages. 
They were written about twenty years. before their publication, during 
the long evenings of one winter, and were never transcribed, but published, 
with very trifling corrections, as originally written. In these essays are 
unfolded the principles of what is oe termed the taste scheme,,of which 
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he was the principal advocate, in opposition to the exercise scheme, so ably 
advocated by the Rev. Dr. Emmons. It may be interesting to learn the 
process by which his mind was led to the adoption of this system. After 
laying aside books, as before mentioned, and ‘endeavoring to ascertain the 
truth by his-own original investigations, he says: f 
“This course I had not long pursued, before I was fully convinced that 
the moral world and the mind were governed by uniform and established 
laws. What led me to this conclusion was the analogy apparent in all the 
works of God. The natural world was governed by a few simple, established 
laws; and all the different ranks of living beings were formed according 
to one general plan. Analogy inthe formation and government of every 
living creature was very apparent. And between animals and men there 
was an evident analogy. ‘This led to the conclusion that the intellectual 
and moral world was governed by a few simple, established laws; and 
could these laws be ascertained, it appeared to me the powers and opera- 
tions of spiritual beings were governed by the same laws, and a consistent 
system of all the phenomena in the intellectual and moral world might be 
formed; and then all operations, events and facts might be traced back 
to their first principles or regular laws, by which all effects were produced. 

** Having come to.this conclusion, I made it my study to ascertain these 
laws; and when ascertained, to compare every thing in the moral world 
with them, and also with the word of God and daily experience, and if the 
phenomena in the moral world harmonized with the first principles I had 
adopted, agreed with each other, the word of God and experience, I might 
then rest assured these first principles were the laws by which the moral 
world was governed. 

“To ascertain these laws or first principles, employed my mind for 
several years.*. The advances I made were slow, but I thought, sure; till 
at last the scheme, printed in my Essays contains the result of my studies.” 

According to his system, the mind has three distinct faculties: —the 
‘understanding, taste and will. ‘The understanding includes memory, reason 
or judgment, conscience and imagination, He uses the word perception 
to signify all the operations of the understanding. It perceives objects, 
qualities, modes and relations. T’his is sémple apprehension. A perception 
that is past may be revived. This is memory. It perceives the truth or 
falsehood of a proposition. This is reason or gudgment; between which 
he supposes there is littlé or no difference. It perceives the right or wrong 
of conduct; and this, when exercised in reference to our own conduct, is 
conscience. Imagination is a ‘‘ perception of objects combined in such a 
manner as to answer the design of the agent.” 

Taste is synonymous with heart, comprising the various appetites, is the 
spring of action, and the foundation of all vice and virtue. 

The will is a simple faculty; being a ‘preparedness of the mind for 
voluntary exertions.” It'is not a moral faculty, its operations being wholly 
controlled by the taste or heart. In other words, perceptions, affections 
and volitions, constitute the whole intellectual and moral man. . 

Having thus given his views of the faculties of the mind and their opera- 
tions, he proceeds to treat of moral agency, liberty, the nature of good and 
evil, the decrees and prescience of God, depravity, regeneration and other 
kindred topics; but of these Essays our limits do not admit even an analysis. 

It comes not within our province to decide on the correctness of his 


‘ 


* He remarked to,one of his students, that he had spent at least three months’ intense study on the 
words FREE—MORAL—AGENT. ; , 
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views on any branch of his subject. In one respect, however, his work 
possesses peculiar merit. He does not, as writers,on the mind have too 
generally done, lead us’into’a dark region and set us to grasping at 
shadowy forms, which recede at our approach; but he sets before us the 
human mind, we had almost said, in a tangible shape. We can examine 
it as a whole, and have distinct conceptions of its faculties and operations. 
Whether his views are correct or not, he tells us plainly what they are; 
and this is more than can be said of many who have written largely and 
learnedly on the philosophy of the mind. ’ 

The work had a slow sale, and the venerable author suffered a pecuniary 
loss in the publication. It.was noticed in rather a sneering style by the 
North American Review. Dr. Burton expressed his conviction that the 
writer of the notice could never have read the work with: any attention. 
This, indeed, is very evident, from the following exceedingly crude state- 
ment. ‘Phe common metaphysical topics are first discussed, such as the 
faculties of the mind, the understanding, perception, memory, judgment, 
conscience, will and moral agency.” Jt is hoped attention may yet be 
recalled to a work which, for original thought and profound reasoning, has 
seldom been surpassed. 

The following characteristic remarks from his manuscripts are given, as 
containing at least some truths, which are worth thinking of at the present 
day. ‘My mode of study has been to trace every sentiment back to its 
first principles. This is the only sure and safe way to proceed; and this 
requires far more patience and laborious investigation than men in general 
are willing to give. Hence the reason why we have so many superficial 
thinkers and professors, and why no greater advances are made in a know-' 
ledge of the arts and-sciences. And all the new discoveries which have 
been made in the sciences, have been made by men who trace every thing 
back to first prmeiples. And as there have been only.a few men in any 
one century who have pursued this mode of study, hence the progress in 
knowledge has been very slow, and all new discoveries have been made by 
a few men. Now and then has arisen a Bacon, a Newton and a Locke; 
who, by investigating subjects in this manner, have reflected new light, 
and made advances in the field of knowledge. And we should now have 
many more men of real science, than we in fact have, if students would 
learn and make themselves masters of the discoveries which others have 
made for them. But this requires a more patient and painful. application 
of the mind than they are willing to give.’ It is owing to this idleness of 
mind, this love of ease and aversion to close: application, that so few meta- 
physical disquisitions are read. And such men, to keep themselves in 
countenance, while they really know so little, are always raising a cry 
against metaphysics, as though it were some formidable enemy; when it 
is a fact that advances in knowledge have always been made by such close 
and accurate investigations. 

“Hence it has come to pass that the present generation are retrograding 
instead of progressing in scientifical knowledge. The world is filled with 
novels, poetry, plays and declamatory discourses; and a modern author 
can scarcely be found, who has given such close application as has been 
recommended. And if such authors may be found, students generally are 
too indolent to read them with such steady attention as is necessary to 
make themselves masters of the sentiments they have advanced. So such 
books remain in the stores of booksellers, and rotting on the shelves of the 
student. When'the day will again come, such as the days of Newton and 
Locke, when students will study and read authors that will give them a 
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he science of the mind, God 
only knows. But till ‘this is the case, we may depend darkness and not 
light will prevail, more and more, and trash be the chief food of the 


a [ May, 
greater light into the sciences, and especially t 


mind.” ‘ 


With respect to his,essays, Dr. Burton remarked, near the close of life, 
“Tf my age and health, would admit, I would revise the whole, omit many 
repetitions, enlarge further on the first principles, on which the whole 
system rests, and add sixty or seventy pages of new matter.” -He expressed 


the hope that some person would be raised up by Providence, who would 


“make the subjects embraced in these essays his careful study, and enter 
into the spirit of the subject, and enlarge upon it, and defend it, and pre- 
pare the way for it to be generally embraced as a system, which agrees 
with the word of God.and experience of mankind, and also facts.” 

In 1786 he commenced taking students in divinity, from which time till 
1816, when he.declined taking any more, he had from two to. four students 
constantly under his care. . Besides the instruction conveyed by his daily 
intercourse, he was accustomed to spend about three hours at a time, twice 
in each week, lecturing to them on the various points of his system. It is 
not improbable that it will appear, at the great day, that here was his most 
important sphere of usefulness. Had he done nothing more than act as 
the instrument in introducing between four and five hundred members into 
the church of Christ, elevating the intellectual and moral character of the 
town, and imbuing its whole population with sound gospel instruction, we 
must have felt’ that he lived a life of uncommon usefulness. About sixty 
were prepared for the ministry, either wholly or in part, under his instruc- 
tion. And when, we look over a list of his: students,* we feel constrained 
to inquire, What theological seminary, however richly endowed, or ably 
sustained, has furnished a larger proportion of able and successful ministers 
of the New Testament; of those distinguished for their sound theological 


Jearning, and extensive usefulness and influence in the church?. We have 


in this instance very conclusive evidence that a student’s qualifications for 
the sacred office do not depend on the number of books to which he has 
access. The theological library of Dr. Burton, with the exception of a 
few commentaries, is now in the possession of the writer. One shelf, about 
six feet long, contains the whole.t He did not bury his students amid the 
productions of the dark ages, nor deluge them with periodicals; but -he 


* The following are the names of his students in theology, so far as the writer has been able to obtain 
them:—Jacob Allen, William Andrews, William Burton, Evans Beardsley, Amos Bingham, Samuel 
Bascomb, Timothy Clark, Chauncey Cook, Joseph W. Curtis, James Davis, Stephen Fuller, Henry Fuller, 
Allen Greely, Thomas Hall, James Hobart, Jonathan Hovey, Otis Hutchins, Oliver Hurlburt, Nathaniel 
Kendrick, D, D., Asaph Morgan, Calvin Noble, Ammi Nichols, Theophilus Packard, D..D., Aaron Palmer, 
Jonathan Powers, Grant Powers, Asa Rand, William Riddel, Joshua T. Russell, Moses Sawyer, John 
Shaw, Caleb J. Tenney, D, D., Lothrop Thompson, David Thurston, Wales Tileston, Benjamin White, 
Chester Wright. j 

The following names have likewise been furnished, Christian-names not given :—Reyv. Messrs. Allen, 
Bliss, Bush, Carpenter, Crowell, Poor, Danforth, Finney, Freeman, Gillet, Goodell, Judson, Jackson, 
Kimball, Leland, Niles, Parker, Rolf, Story, Waite, and Wellington, Probably some of the above pursued 
their studies with him only in part, j ' 

The following list of his publications, in addition to his Essays, has been furnished by Rev. Allen Greely 
of Turner, Me.; which, however, he thinks very incomplete :—Sermon before the Legislature of Vermont, 
1786; Sermon at the ordination of Rev. Benjamin White, Wells, Me.,June 26, 1811; Sermon at the ordi- 
nation of Revs Timothy Clark, Greenfield, N. H., Jan. 1, 1800; Sermon at the ordination of Rev.-‘Thomas 
A. Merrill, Middlebury, Vt., Dec. 19, 1805; Sermon at the ordination of Rev: Chester Wright, Montpelier, 
Vt., Aug. 16,1809; Sermon at the ordination of Rev. C. J. Tenney, Newport, R. I., date not given; Ser- 
mon at the funeral of Mrs. Maria Allen, Oct. 13,1811; Sermon at the funeral of Mrs. Sophia Robinson 
Jan. 15, 1810; Sermon at the funeral of Mrs. Joanna Shaw, Nov. 24, 1803; Fast Sermon, Jan. 12 1815, 
national Fast; Sermon hefore the Phi Beta Kappa Society, Dartmouth College, Aug. 16, 1800 ; False 
Teachers Deseribed, Lord’s day, Dec. 24, 1809; Discourse on the death of Mrs. Lucy Thompson, consort 
of Rev. Lothrop Thompson of Sharon, Vt. ‘ 

t Lest it should be thought his own mind suffered, it may be proper to state that there was an excellent 
town library in Thetford, formed through his instrumentality, and chiefly of his own selection. Of course 
theology had its due proportion. He also had access to the libraries at’ Dartmouth College. 
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taught them to think. He led them to the word of God, and told them 
there to search for wisdom as for hid treasure; and especially he taught 
them the most important of all lessons, Bene orasse est bene studuisse. 

It constituted, no doubt, an important part of their preparation for their 
work, to witness his intercourse with his people, to go with him’ to the 
conference room, the bed of sickness and the house of mourning, and to 
listen to his public discourses, not perhaps, shaped and polished * according 
to the most approved rules of ‘‘sacred rhetoric,” yet adapted to the circum- 
stances of an ordinary congregation; the productions of one who rightly 
divided the word of truth, and gave to every one a portion in due season.t 

His pomestic nistory.—Dr. Burton was married about five months 
previous to his settlement in the ministry, to Miss Mercy Burton, a half 
cousin. They had two daughters. The oldest, a ‘sprightly, lively 
child,” died at the age of nine years. The other lived till her seventeenth 
year, and was suddenly removed by a fever, having a few weeks previous 
given pleasing ‘evidence of having chosen Christ for her portion. About 
two months previous to this event, Mrs. Burton, while walking on a wet 
floor, slipped and strained the muscle of the heel, which occasioned a 


* Let it not be supposed that the writer would call in question the wisdom of, those, who have founded, 
or are now sustaining the numerous theological seminaries with which our country is furnished. He 
would, however, respectfully suggest whether the present system does not need some further modification ; 
whether, if the advantages of the former and the present mode of instruction could in some way be blended, 
candidates would not be found better prepared for the practical duties of the ministry than they now are? 
The attendants at the law or medical school would be found poorly qualified for the practice of their re- 
spective professions, if they did not also enjoy the advantages of a residence with a practitioner. 


} Since the above was written, the following 'testimonials have been kindly furnished 


’ From Rev. Prof. Shurtleff, D. D., Dartmouth College.—“ When I first came upon the stage, and settled 
at Dartmouth College, Dr. Burton was in the meridian of\his popularity and usefulness. I soon united 
‘with the Orange Association, which was somewhat celebrated for the deep’speculations in which it was 
engaged. The association was large, embracing, I think, about twenty ministers, Dr. Burton had been a 
‘member from its first organization, and was at that time very active and distinguished. I had previously 
heard much in ‘his commendation from clergymen and private Christians. -His praise was in all the 
churches in this vicinity, and the public generally held him in high estimation as a divine, as a preacher 
and asa pastor. Of course I was not disappointed in finding his influence’ great and acknowledged in 
discussing and settling the most important questions which came before the Association. 

“At that period, and for several years after, the religious community of New England were much 
divided between what was then called the ‘taste and the exercise schemes.’ The question, as I understood 
it, was whether the moral character of man was determined by a relish of heart,.or predisposition to good 
or evil anterior to exercise, or whether it commenced with exercise, and consisted in that alone. Dr. 
Burton was a leader in the taste scheme, and no smal} credit was awarded him for his deep investigation 
of the subject, and for the ingenuity and originality which he displayed. His reading was quite limited,t 
and he was neither-a classical scholar nor a rhetorician; but his meditations, especially on his favorite 
principle; and other subjects connected with it, were very intense. As might naturally be expected in such 
a case, he was thought by many, who substantially agreed with him on the main question, to carry it too 

. far, to make it too prominent in his preaching, and to settle other questions by it, which appeared but 
slightly, if in any degree connected with it. This, however, is saying no more of Dr. Burton than may be 
said of nearly all who claim to have original views in any department of literature or science. B 

* Those who but seldom heard him, sometimes complained that he always labored in a circumscribed 
field; yet I have been acquainted with no religious society more enlightened than_his, in all the important . 
doctrines and duties of our holy religion. Few men in the circle of my acquaintance have been more 

persevering in a good cause. Often, in deciding upon a:plan of operations, he would reprove, in his mild 
and affectionate manner, the young:brethren, for inquiring what the world would think, or what they 
would say. It was sufficient for him, in any case; to find what, was right, and which was the path of duty. 
‘Consequences,’ he was often heard to say, ‘ belonged to God.’” 


From the Rev. David Thurston, Winthrop, Me.— As an instructor in systematic theology, I give him 
a higher place than any other man whom I have ever known. He had studied more intensely the opera- 
tions of the human mind, than any other man in the circle of my. acquaintancé., The subject of moral 
agency was a theme upon which he had bestowed immense thought. This gave a clearness, a depth and 
comprehensiveness to his views, which were very‘vncommon, and qualified him, in an eminent degree, to 
be an interesting and profitable instructor in divinity. His great excellency as a teacher of systematic 
divinity, consisted in his talent to present divine truth in a manner unusually lucid, rational, comprehen- 
sive, convincing. Tis pupils never had occasion to inquire what he meant in any instruction, which he 
communicated. Other men might present views as profound, but rarely so distinct. He had followed so 
many minds, of such various structure, that he had become exceedingly familiar with the whole circle of 
truths comprised in a system of divinity, with the arguments, objections, answers, bearings, relations, &c, 
with the whole, and with each particular part. The course of his instructions was admirably suited to 
‘develope the faculties of his pupils. He would make suggestions, which would Jead them to investigate 
for themselves. They must depend upon their own resources. In this way the ideas and views which 
his pupils obtained, were.very much their own. Hence few, if any, who ever pursued a regular course of 
study under his instruction, ever changed materially the sentiments which they embraced under his care. 
I have never known one. : 


t Dr. Burton was not a general reader ; but his intimate acquaintance say he was an extensive reader 
in his favorite department. 
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protracted and painful lameness; that terminated in the amputation of the 
limb. This gave a temporary relief, but the system had become so 
affected, that she died about a year afterwards, (180U,) in the triumphs 
of faith. Herghusband has left on record an interesting sketch of her, 
character; but we prefer to give the laconic testimony of one, who resided 
in the family during her life, who says, ‘I cannot undertake to set up one 
virtue above another; for she was every thing to him and others, that could 
be placed in one woman,” It was while Dr. Burton, was experiencing 
these severe ‘chastisements of the Lord, that the remarkable revival, com- 
mencing in 1797, was in progress. He thus speaks of the goodness as well 
as of the severity of God. ‘‘Though this was'a period of much affliction 
and Jabor, yet I never enjoyed the presence of God more comfortably, than 
while it. lasted.” j ; 

His afflictions and labors together wore upon his health, and he was 
soon unable to preach, but journeying and care soon recruited him. In 
1801 he was married to Miss Polly Child of Thetford, ‘esteemed by all 
a person of warm piety,” but in feeble health, She lived about five years 
after her marriage, and left one daughter, who still survives.* 

After remaining in a state of widowhood about three years, he married 
Mrs. White,f a widow lady, of Randolph, Ms., sister of the Rev. Mr. Braman 
of New Rowley. She: lived about ten years after their marriage, during 
which time, while health continued, she contributed much to his comfort 
and happiness. Her death, which took place in 1818, was preceded by a 
distressing sickness of nearly two years. - Probably few have been happier 
in their domestic relations, than Dr. Burton; yet few have experienced 
severer domestic afflictions. ‘As a father,” says one, best qualified to 
speak of him in that relation, ‘‘ Dr. Burton was ardent in his affections, 
but reserved in the manifestation of them. His instructions corresponded 
with the strict rules of the Bible, never forgetting to teach at rising up and 
lying down, in the house and by the way, at all times tenderly interested 
for the spiritual welfare of all his household. He might at times have 
erred in the extremes of strictness and indulgence, forgetting to blend 
justice and compassion in one uniform course of conduct, but rather 
rendering to each a prominent place in the ardor of his temperament. In 
his family he favored education. Although highly estimating literature, 
and using unwearied exertions for the promotion of science, he con- 
sidered domestic economy of great importance, and demanding a large 
share of attention; wholly disregarding those accomplishments of the age, 
which might have the least tendency to render the acquisitions of the 
scholar unfavorable to the occupations of the laborer,.as having a tendency 
to draw a line of distinction in society unfavorable to Christian character, 
Over those who constituted his church and society, he exercised the 
friendship, which bore a strong resemblance to the care and fidelity of a 
parent. His tender solicitude for their welfare won their affection and 
confidence. ‘There are seldom found pastors of churches more beloved by 
all the church than Dr. Burton. 

His pecuniary concerns.—A full estimate of Dr. Burton’s character 
cannot be formed, unless we take into view the difficulties with which he 
had to struggle, and the means by which he overcame them ; and it may 
be a profitable lesson to those entering the ministry, to understand the 
trials that many of their fathers were called to endure. Dr. Burton’s: 
salary was fixed at eighty-five pounds; and for a settlement, his people 
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gave him fifty acres of wild land, and were to, expend fifty, pounds in 
building bim a house. But they were so few in number, and poor, that 
his salary was to begin at half the amount ‘stated, and rise, as the town 
increased in population and wealth, till it reached eighty-five pounds, and 
there remain. It increased to this amount in five years. ‘he summer 
after he was ordained, his people cleared a spot on the lot given him, just 
large enough to erect a house. They put up a frame, covered the body, 
enclosed one room with'rough boards and shingles, and part of the roof, 
dug a well and cellar and stoned them, and built a chimney. heir fifty’ ’ 
_ pounds were now exhausted, and they left their minister to finish his house 
as he could. When he took possession of his house, it had one room 
habitable, with one small window in it; and in this situation he occupied 
it two years. He had a hovel made of logs, covered. with hemlock 
branches, to shelter his cow, and his horse was disposed of elsewhere. . It 
was during the revolutionary war, when there was no circulating medium, 
and his salary was paid’ in grain at stated prices. By the kind attentions of 
his people, the cleared spot was gradually enlarged and rendered pro- 
ductive. Wishing to put his house in a more comfortable state, he went 
to Lyme, (about three miles,) purchased nails, and brought them home on 
his back in a keg, and with his own hands “‘ shingled the remainder of 
the roof, all the back part, and one half of the fore part of the house ; and 
that shingling has remained good to this day, (1820,) above forty years.” 
At this time he was embarrassed with debt, partly contracted while _ 
studying at Preston, and partly by a physician’s bill of thirty dollars 
occasioned by the sickness of Mrs. Burton. ‘The debt, was not. large, but 
more than he had the means of paying, and therefore very embarrassing 
to him. At length he was,enabled by the kindness of his father, to pay 
off all his debts ; and then he formed the resolution—a resolution, which 
doubtless contributed much to his comfort, prosperity and usefulness | 
through his whole life, that he would never run in debt more than what he 
could pay every year. His wife seconded the resolution. They determined 
to support themselves as well as their income would admit, and no better. 
“This resolution,” he says, ‘‘ I have kept from that day to this, and have 
never been much embarrassed with debts.. His salary was never raised 
above $283 33. The town agreed to furnish. him with twenty-five cords 
of wood annually ; but the agreement was soon forgotten, or at least left 
unperformed. His salary was very irregularly paid, and generally in a 
way most convenient to the individual paying. “The expenses: attending 
his own sickness and that of his family down to the time: when he sus- 
pended his active labors, he states as amounting to about $1,000. In 
these circumstances he expresses his surprise that he had been enabled 
not only to live, but to increase his property, so that at the period above 
mentioned, he had, besides his real estate, about $1,000 at interest. He 
has, however, solved the mystery with his own pen. In the first place, he 
adhered strictly to his determination to’ settle every, account within the 
year. In the second place, he was a rigid economist. Economy, he says, 
includes frugality, usefulness, and diligence in business ; and he has left 
some hints on these several topics, which, so far as management 1s con- 
cerned, would make an excellent manual, not: only for every minister, but’ 
for.every farmer in the land. It may all. be summed up in one word—he 
was thoroughly attentive to every branch of his duty, as the head of his 
household, as well as the pastor of his people. Possibly some of his people 
might think him parsimonious,.and yet, when a good object was to be 
promoted, he uniformly stood foremost in liberality. For instance, when a 
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meeting-house was built, he aoted to build the pulpit, which cost one 
hundred dollars. » He not only fulfilled this agreement, but built his own 
pew, and gave in addition, five thousand feet of pine boards, amounting, 
as he supposed, to about twice as much as was paid by any other indi- 
vidual. We must be allowed to say a word in vindication of ministers. 

From the purest motives, they sometimes consent to settle on a small 
salary, where otherwise the institutions of the gospel could not be main- 
tained. To provide for their own, and at the same time provide things 
honest in the sight of all men, they must practice the most rigid economy. 

In these circumstances, it will not be strange if ‘they contract habits, 

which, to those unacquainted with their circumstances, may look very 
much like parsimony. But let a people be cautious how they bring an 
accusation against their minister, for that to. which he has submitted for » 
their good, and to which he is driven by their own parsimonious allowance. 

‘When a colleague was settled, he voluntarily relinquished $133 of his 
salary ; and when he found there was danger that the payment of the 
residue after his labors had ceased, would endanger the union and: pros- 
perity of the society, he relinquished all claim on them for support. It is 
to be regretted that the venerable man should be grieved, as he certainly 
was, that the people for whose welfare he had labored so faithfully, and in 
whose prosperity he felt so deeply interested, should be willing to leave 
him in his old age wholly to his own resources. 

_, His rustic tapors.—F rom the time of his ordination till he was seventy 
years old, his life was a continued scene of labor. But very few ministers 
were settled in the vicinity, so that in addition to his ordinary labors in his 
own parish, he was often called upon to preach lectures and funeral dis- 
courses in other towns. When ministers were ordained, and difficulties in 
churches were to be settled, he was called, upon to assist, and often had 
occasion to perform very extended journeys, to perform services of this 
character. He was twice called upon to preach the election sermon before 
the general assembly, and served as their chaplain at several of their 
sessions. 

When the University of Vermont was established, he was named in the 
charter as one of the. trustees. This proved a difficult service, for, he 
says, ‘‘ the legislature acted’ on the liberal plan, and accordingly appointed 
one trustee from every denomination then in being. Hence, when we met 
for business, we were afraid of each other, and there was no harmony, or 
unity of design. ” He was afterwards elected a trustee of Middlebury 
College, which office he held till age and infirmities induced him to resign. 
In conducting the public charities of the churches, he always bore a con- 
spicuous part. **By so many labors,” he says, «T have been reduced 
three times to the borders of the grave, and very few expected I should 
ever recover.” 

His care ror survivors.— The time drew near that Israel must die. 
The venerable man began to feel that the time of his departure drew nigh; 
but the frosts of age did not quench the warm interest he felt in the pros- 
perity and happiness of those around him. He was desirous that after his 
decease, they should have those things always in remembrance, which he 
had labored so faithfully to inculcate upon them. Those whose future 
welfare most naturally engrossed his thoughts. at this time, were his only 
_ child, the church and people’ of his charge, and his brethren in the 
ministry. ly 

Previous to the marriage of his daughter, and while there was a pos- 
sibility of her being left pam a protector, he committed to writing the 
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advice by which he wished her to be guided. First-of all he urged her to 
make her peace with God,.and seek ‘first the kingdom of heaven: He 
then proceeds to give instruction with reference to the. various circum- 
stances in life in which there was a probability of her being placed; the 
‘management of her property, the friends she should consult for advice, thé 
caution she should exercise in, the important’ business of matrimony, and . 
the disposal of:her property if she should die unmarried. sa . 
Previous to the settlement of a colleague, and in view of the probability 
of leaving his people without a spiritual guide; he drew up a paper con- 
taining advice to his: people on various, subjects, and particularly in re+ 
ference to the settlement of a successor. » He manifested peculiar anxiety 
respecting the character of the man to whom the care of his beloved flock 
should be: intrusted, . “ See to it,” he says, “‘that you obtain a good 
minister. Not only one who is pious, orthodox, and. engaged in religion, 
but one who has a strong, penetrating mind, a good ‘scholar, a student 5 
one who thinks for himself, and one who will not fear men, or, keep back 
truth lest it should offend ; one of a decided character, able to defend the 
truth, and ‘maintain’ his ground, Such a character will be useful and 
respectable, and render you as a people respectable ; for the respectability . 
of a:society depends greatly on the respectability of their minister.” He 
goes on to exhort them to use efficient, energétic means, to find such a 
man as'they want. “They must not wait for one to‘come to them, they | 
must go and lock one up.' ‘Those who are the best, will not come to you; 
unless earnestly invited.” Sait 
‘When he had been fifty years in the ministry, he addressed a communi- 
cation to the Orange Association, in which he gaye his parting counsel 
and.advice.*. A few extracts from this address, giving some of the results 
of his long experience and. observation, will be appropriate to the pages of, 
the Register... : po pie? a4 
“‘We read in ‘the Bible, of sins. which most easily. beset us; such sins 
beset persons of every character and station in life. - And ministers of the 
gospel. are very liable to indulge the following sins, and yet not know it 
through want of watchfulness. A \ 
‘<1. One of these sins is love of popularity. This love of the.esteem 
and applause ‘of our: fellow-worms, is. one species of pride, which is very 
‘apt to mix itself with every sacred performance. How apt the thought is 
to arise, Will this sermon, this speech, address, or even’prayer, be esteemed 
and applauded by our hearers?’ This seeking the praise of men more than 
the praise of God, is most odious in the sight of a holy Being. It is very 
secret in its operations, and a minister may indulge it and not know it, 
unless he is very watchful and faithful in self-examination. And while he: 
is influenced by such a sinful motive, he may be applauded, but his labors 
will not be blessed. This is one reason, why ministers may labor abun- 
dantly, yet have no success. st gs 
-. 2, Another sin of this kind is a love of filthy lucre. When candi- 
dates are licensed to ‘preach the gospel, is there not reason to fear, from 
real evidence given, that they look around for some parish which is both, 
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* During the whole of his ministry, till within four or five years of the time when’ he made this com- 
munication, he never failed of attending the meetings of this body, if well, and not on a journey, and 
always had something to read, on some subject of divinity, at every meeting. Among his manuseripts are — 
a large number of dissertations, redd on these occasions, generally on important doctrinal or practical 
subjects; but now and then on a question better calculated to exercise his logical acumen, than to lead to 
any practical regults;'as for instance, “ Whether on supposition there were no other being in the universe, 
Satan would be a good being ?” ; tiles aS 
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rich-and nbapeetatle ;.and are, they not, prone to pass by parishes i in low 
circumstances? Do-ministers at this day appear to have the Spirit in the 
same measure our forefathers: had, who. first .settled in. America ?—or the . 
spirit which governed Paul. in. all his journeys and sufferings? Like all 
men we are in danger of being. greedy of. filthy lucre. And so far as this 
love prevails, it will cool’ our, Jove to Christ and souls, and our preaching 
will be formal and not powerful in destroying the kingdom of Satan. 

‘<3. Another sin, which prevails, is a dove of ease, or rest, or freedom 
From labor, A minister, who has a thirst for-knowledge, and: a delight in 
his study, does not love to be interrupted, He will feel an “aversion to 
labor’among his parishioners for their good. This may lead him to neglect 
visiting his flock, holding conferences, and preaching lectures. in remote 
parts of his parish. His’ prevailing wish is to spend his time in his study, 
reading or writing, witha view to be esteemed a learned man, instead of 


aiming at the salvation of souls.. If he has a desire to do: good, and be 


useful among his, people, he, like Paul, will not account’ any sufferings or 
labors too great, in order to fight .a good fight, and to have many souls as 
seals of his ministry at the judgment- day. “And if le. is averse to labor 
among his people,-yet does not love his study,'as is ‘the case with some, 
he will be a: lazy, useless. minister, and dreadful will be the account he 
will have to give at the last day. 

“* Ministers especially ought to be men of prayer ; praying they may feel 
the truths they preach, and their hearers savingly profited by them. Unless 
our hearts burn with love to God and souls, and unless we feel what we 
preach, can we expect success? To enter the sacred desk and ‘preach the 
word with a. cold, unfeeling heart, is painful work. And we may labor, 


by: speaking loud, "and imitating a solemn: manner, that our hearers. may be 


irnpressed ;" yet if we do not indeed feel the truth, our hearers will discern 
it. It is bard work to deceive them in this particular. ” If we desire they 
may feel the truth, we must feel it, and then they will believe we are in 
earnest.» Hence: it isa matter of infinite weight, to enter the sacred desk 
with a lively sense of truth, and a. heart glowing with love to God.° In’ 
order to this, we must daily maintain, not only the form, but the power of 
godliness. And as prayer is one of the most effectual means of growth in 
grace, and solemn sense of truth, we ought to be men‘ of prayer. 
‘Experience is’ the. best teacher. ‘The lessons gained by experience 
are more useful and profitable than any knowledge gained by speculation 
and ‘study. If with the knowledge gained by experience I were to begin 
my labors in the work of the ministry anew, I would devote more of my 
time, through the week, in visits among the flock ‘committed: to my charge. 
For I am how-convinced the more truth is exhibited to view, and impressed 
home through the week, the more successful will the preaching of the word 
be on the Sabbath. During the greater part of my miinistry, what are now 
called Sabbath schools and Bible classes, were not known. Hence my 
Jabors in the week have been visiting and attending conferences, and 
especially the latter, when an opportunity , is enjoyed of performing the 
duties of visits to many at the same time. This method. redeems time, 
and answers the same ends, with family visits. . But now I would: exert all 
my influence to establish Sabbath schools and.Bible classes through the 
parish. I would persuade, if possible, old as well as young to be members 
of a Bible class, and to be punctual in attending. them. ‘Then I would 


“spend the hours necessary, three times in the week, in attending Bible 


classes i ine different parts of the parish, and at them not only labor’ to’ in- 
crease a knowledge of the doctrines and duties of our holy. religion, but 
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especially to bring the truth home, and impress it powerfully as I was able 
on the conscience and the heart of every individual. .  - , 
- “ Were I to live my life over again, with my present experience, I would 
be more frequent and fervent, especially in my closet, in praying for success 
to my labors, and would meditate more frequently on death and’ a future 
judgment, and the importance of being faithful as the steward-of God, that 
i might maintain.a good conscience, and be ready to meet my flock at the 
bar of God.with peace and joy. Indeed I would make it my great object, 
‘not to gain worldly prosperity or the praise of men, but to promote my own 
growth in grace, and the salvation of precious souls. TH 
‘You may also, perhaps, wish to know what my. views and feelings,now 
are, when near the verge of eternity. In reviewing my life and ministry, 
my conscience does not ‘accuse me of having ever delivered any thing from 
the sacred desk, but. what I then believed was contained inthe oracles of 
truth. Yet in the work of the ministry, I nhow:see many iniperfections, 
and the operations of pride and false zeal, which, at the time, I really 
thought were genuine exercises of grace. Of this I.was most guilty in 
the earlier part of .my ministry ; similar mistakes I think I now see. in 
young persons,:in their’ public discourses, who have as yet but little ex- 
perimental acquaintance with the deccitfulness of the heart. Persons when 
young have a greater or less flow of animal: affections. Some: are con- 
stitutionally more ‘animated and warm: than others. How often, with a full 
flow of animal affections, ministers will preach and address an audience 
with. oratorical: elegance, and with a view, as they.judge at the time, to 
awake the attention, make an impression, and.excite the feelings of the 
stupid, when the secret motive is to'gain applause; and while they think: 
they are serving God, are really feeding the latent pride of the heart. 
“In a review of my ministry, Isee much to condemn, and very little to 
approve, because sin has been so blended with all my ,performances; and. 
during my whole life 1 have never had such a sense of my nothingness and 
vileness, as I now have; yet it may be that I am now deceived. ‘The 
longer I live, the more evident it appears to me that it is. not in’ man: to 
direct his own ‘steps; and the. more entirely -he renounces. all  self- 
dependence, and commits himself. to the leadings of the Holy Spirit, the 
_more safely will he walk, , Seiwoiist.: Mga Jip 
“Finally, now I have nothing on which I can place any dependence for 
salvation, but.on the. unmerited,and soyereign love and grace of God, 
through Christ; and I have a hope that God will, by his. free, grace, save 
me, and think I have some scriptural evidence that my hope is well founded. 
But.I am more and more sure, that if I or others are saved, it must: be ‘by 
grace, from the’foundation to the top-stone. . I. beseech ‘you, then, to pray 
for me, that I may not be deceived, and live ready,.with my lamp burning, ° 
waiting and longing for Christ to call me home, and that I: may meet him 
with joy, and go with him into heaven, to feast-on the. marriage supper of 
the Lamb for-ever.”’ : . 
~. Conciusion.—The history of Dr. Burton’s ‘life properly closes with the 
year 1829, the fiftieth of his ministry. His latest manuscripts bear date in’. 
that year.. His halfcentury.sermon is an interesting performance. It is 
of great,length, and. shows much femaining vigor of thought. _ But he 
seems like the patriarch of old, strengthening himself,.to bless his house- 
hold. As he now gave up the care’ of his people to his colleague, he was 
no longer under the influence of that mental stimulus, which for fifty years. 
had been rousing his energies to action. . The faculties. of his mind, as if 
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exhausted by their, intense and protracted exercise, suddenly gave way, 
and he sunk rapidly to a state of second childhood, exhibiting to those who 
still sought his society nothing but'the wreck of his former greatness. As 
is not. unusual where there is such a decay of the faculties, a cloud some-, 
times obscured his spiritual prospects, and he had some distressing doubts 
respecting his standing in the sight of God. But the day before his death, 
which took: place May 1, 1836, he remarked to a friend that for a con- 
‘siderable time his faith had grown stronger, and that-he had ‘full’ faith to 
believe he should be saved. » All fears were removed. . 


Reriections:—A review of the life of this eminent divine would afford 
many instructive lessons, but our limits do not admit of extended remark. 
One very prominent thought suggested, is the value of a permanent 
ministry. Nothing, perhaps, gives a more unfayorable view of the prospects 
of our Zion, than the unsettled state of the Christian ministry. Few good 
‘ministers attain to a high degree of influence. suddenly. They, must 
generally labor long, and faithfully, and patiently, before they gain that in- 
fluence which every minister must possess, in order to be extensively useful. 
Having attained that influence, he is prepared to labor efficiently and suc- 
cessfully for the salvation of souls, and for the promotion of every good 
work. * Those who ‘frequently change the scene of their labors, do ‘not 
usually-gain’ an extensive influence anywhere, nor do they make a deep 
impression*on any community. Dr. Burton was often beset with trials and 
difficulties, which would have furnished a plausible excuse for leaving the 
station he occupied; but, he regarded the charge intrusted to him as too 
Important. and too sacred to be given up without the most evident necessity. 
He might have urged, what young ministers, who have. increased in some 
slight degree their intellectual stature, are very prone to urge, a desire for 
a ‘more extensive field of usefulness.” . But when he looked. around on 
the immortal souls that were training up under his care, he might well 
think it enough for him to be instrumental in forming them for happiness 
and glory. We can conceive of no other way in which he could’ so 
effectually have promoted his own happiness, as well as usefulness, as. by 
maintaining his ground, faithfully cultivating the field where the provi- 
dence of God originally placed him; and in the evening of his days finding 
himself surrounded with such abundant and satisfactory evidence, in the 
intellectual and moral, elevation of the people of his charge, that he had 
not labored in vain. * 
Another thought suggested, is the importance of an‘ able ministry for 
our new settlements... The sentiment has been too prevalent that men of 
feeble powers and slender attainments will answer for our newly settled 
towns, where the: people are few, and comparatively unenlightened. The 
early .history of the New: England churches shows the importance of a 
ministry that can give a character to the community. The: people in 
Thetford will have cause for gratitude to the latest generations, that a man 
of God, of eminent talents, was found willing to devote his life to the work 
of forming the early character of that town. ahs hn 
'. Here also we may learn the secret of ministerial usefulness. The ques- 
tion has been asked; What was the secret’ of Dr. Burton’s’ success in the 
work of the ministry? ‘We reply, It was not. his distinguished talents. | 
'He.was a man of talents, but others equally eminent, labor apparently to 
little purpose. It was not alone his devoted piety. That he was’ devotedly , 
pious there can be no question; but many who, we think, are equally so, 
are not permitted to. witness such abundant results of their labors. . We 
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add, It was not the superior accuracy of his theological views. Many, 
who, we have reason to believe, are equally sound in the faith, are con- 
strained to inquire, with sorrow of heart, Who hath believed our report ? 
The whole secret is solved by one short sentence from God’s word:. The 
hand of the pitigenr maketh rich. He, brought all his resources into 
action; and they were made to bear unceasingly upon the great. object of 
his: holy calling. He was the firm, devoted advocate of truth; and wher- 
ever he went, in whatever circle he moved, the influence of the ambassador 
of Christ was felt. He was steadfast, unmovable, always, abounding in 
the work of the Lord, and as a consequence, his labor was not in vain in 
the Lord. . ae x 
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A CONCISE HISTORY OF THE GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


, [By the Rev. Rosert BArrp, Paris.] 


if - Introduction. 
AuTuovex we find literary, institutions; among the Greeks and the Romans, 
which im many respects resemble the universities founded during the middle 
ages, and progressively acquiring a greater degree of perfection; yet this 
resemblance, being but very imperfect, cannot possibly give rise to a clear com- 
mentary-on those of modern times. The’ isolated philosophical. schools of the 
Greeks—such especially as were formed on the model of those set up by the 
‘disciples of Socrates, viz: the Platonic, Stoic, Peripatetic, and Epicurean, 
although they extended far beyond Athens, had however no permanent institu- 
tion, legally established. In most cases, the disciples assembled round an 
approved lecturer, wheresoever he fixed his residence. 

The genuine Grecian spirit having expired after the death of Alexander the 
Great, the period of literary productions was for atime at an.end; but, when 
learning was again brought to light, assemblies of philosophers, rhetoricians, 
and grammarians were formed, in which the various branches of the knowledge 
of that period were preserved and extended. ‘These assemblies were chiefly to 
be met with in Alexandria, (at the Museum and the Library,) under the protec- 
tion of the Ptolemies ; in Pergamus, under that of the Humenides; in Athens ; 
in Apollonia; (where, by the by, Cesar Augustus studied;) and in the cities 
of Lesser Asia. aoe re 

The like assemblies were so multiplied among the Romans, that every con- 

_ siderable provincial city possessed’some of them; as they were organized for 
the express purpose of instructing youth in oratory, philosophy, ‘grammar, and © 
history ; and above all, to: fit them thus, for the service of the state, Hence, 
these seminaries were to bée found in Rome, Carthage, Massilia, (Marseilles,) 
Lyons ; and, at a later period, chiefly in Constantinople. Cisne 

Christianity entirely destroyed the genuine soul of those scientific corpora- 
tions ; and.in proportion as its mild and uniform spirit gradually pervaded the» 

_mninds of the nation, these representatives of heathen philosophy and learning 
‘were obliged to submit; and although they continued. in existence, even after 
the Christian faith had been declared. the religion of the state, in the reign of 
Constantine, yet still, from that time they ceased to flourish, and lost all their 
influence in the Hast. ys ' 3 pees 

In the West, where, after the destruction of the Roman empire, Christianity 
had formed a néw nation, learned corporations of the above kind were indeed 
still organized, although their formation required whole centuries. 
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Italy and in France, viz. Salerno, Bologna, Orléans 
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After the entire destriction of the Western. Roman empire, ‘by the Germanic. 
nations, all arts and. sciences seemed indeed. to be extinct; and, had not the 
spirit of Christianity ‘already pervaded the body of. the .people, such a result 
might possibly have been the ‘consequence. But Christianity, exactly as it 1s _ 
known to operate, and as it professes. to act, cherished within itself all arts and 
sciences, although it, as yet, kept them coricealed. aie Ah 

The cloisters of Italy, but above all, those of Ireland and England, as they 
were.the seats of true piety, so they were also the retreats of learning and of 
knowledge; and: from them, as it is well known, the propagation of Chris- 
tianity, with all the blessings inseparable from it, went over to the Franks, and 
to the Germanie nation, which, from that. time, under the Carlovingians, but 
more especially under Charlemagne, became the most important of the middle 
ages. » 

“There was a school in-each of the above-mentioned cloisters, destined, partly 
to' prepare in a suitable manner the novices for a monastic life, as well as to 
instruct those among them who had not as yet made up their minds to increase 
the numbers of the brotherhood. 

Schools of the same kind were also opened in the bishoprics, as well as by 
the bishops thémselves, for the express purpose of bringing up and educating 
young ecclesiastics. Charlemagne even established’ at his court the scHoLa 
PALATINA, for the. education of young Franks. The character of these schools 
was, of course, strictly Christian, (we might even say, spiritual,) as the clergy 
at ‘that period, already stood forth, as the patrons of learning and.of the 
sciences, : : 

After Charlemagne, and by the overthrow of the monarchy of the Franks, 
began-that eventful period of the middle ages, in which learning seemed to be 
more and more depressed, and’ almost annihilated, had not the’ spark thereof 
been preserved in the solitude of cloisters ; a spark; which was destined to blaze 
forth at a later.epoch, with increased splendor. . ne 
The clergy in general, and even the highest dignitaries in the church, fell 
into the grossest. ignorance, and the cloisters themselves were not altogether 
free from it. ' ue ‘ 

When the growing power of the hierarchy began later, gradually to master 
the disorders:of the several states, and to give a particular bent to the minds 
of nations,.it then became possible for knowledge to acquire a new dévelope- 
ment throughout the Christian ‘world. The hierarchy protected. learning, 
because they made use of: it, as the strongest weapon they could wield, against 
the superior temporal power of princes. 

_ The Arabs had, on the other hand, propagated a new system in Spain, 
which soon communicated universally to the other European nations. Besides: 


political history, natural history, geography and physic, it was* above all-the 


philosophy of Aristotle, (which the Arabs professed to a great extent,) that now. 
gave an entirely new and particular bent to the minds of the Europeans., There 
existed in almost every capital town of the much-divided dominions of ‘the 
Arabs, in Spain, a scientific academy, under the protection of the: monarch him- 
self, Princes began also, at that time, to be more and more convinced of the 
importance of learning, towards the strengthening ‘and increasing of their power 
against the encroachments ofthe clergy. . 4 > nie 
These were the general relative situations of all parties atthe commence- 
ment of the period, when we see’ a new era beginning for the arts andthe 
sciences. Learning, which before had almost: exclusively been confinéd to 
cloisters, and had there beén kept alive, now issued forth, freed from its fetters, 
and acquired, even in the very beginning, a new and vigorous existence, which 
proved most important and decisive to all Europe. pet ne ae 
This regeneration, however, was not attended with the foundation of scientific 
academies, either by popes or princes; it commenced ‘by the free assembling of 
students round an esteemed and celebrated lecturer. ; peines 
Alexander II. and Innocent II. sought indeed in the councils of the Lateran, 
to reorganize the cloister-schools, but without success. — wads 
It was under these circumstances, that the first academies were founded ‘in 
» Montpellier, &c. “Salerno, 


‘ 
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however, soon became for all. Europe, the seat of natural history and of médicine, 
and owed this advantage to its situation. .The vicinity of the Arabs, at that 
time the most distinguished patrons of natural history and medicine ; its connec- 
tion with Greece, whence came the’ knowledge of the works of Hippocrates, 
and of Galen; but, above all, from its possessing the celebrated Constantine 
of Carthage. . “. pil 

The renowned Benedictine cloister of Mount Cassino, in the vicinity of the 
above seat of learning, had,so early as the firstages of Christianity, acquired 
high reputation, as a nursery of the sciences; and medicine was there studied,. 
for the express purpose of alleviating, in reality, the sufferings of humanity. 

The foundation of this school at Salerno, dates from the year 1150, and.it 
continued down to the: fourteenth century, to be, almost the only seminary for 
medical knowledge, in Europe ; so that, ‘it not only preserved.exclusively, till 
the thirteenth century, the right of. creating doctors in physic, but also had the 
glory of seeing all the faculties of medicine, of a later foundation, (viz. Montpel- 
lier, Bologna,’ Padua, Pavia and*Marband,) make use of the celebrated REGuLA- 
SALERNISANA, for teaching the science of medicine. 

The academy of Law, at Bologna,acquired a new lustre, in the ‘same century 
when that of Medicine, at Salerno flourished, from the presence of Irmerits, 
who, not only taught therein the Canon law, which bad solely occupied the 
pose professors, but also taught and illustrated with great success, the Roman 
code. ; ‘ +, Wie 
Students from all parts of Europe, resorted in crowds to this seminary, to 
which the Emperor Henry .V. and especially Liotharius, granted niany privileges: 
Frederick I. (Barbarossa) raised it’ to the highest» pitch of. splendor, by his 
ample concessions and donations, at the time when tie employed the above- 
mentioned professor to settle his'quarrels with the Milanese: ° 

The celebrated law of the emperor, the AUTHENTICA HaABITA, dates from this 
time. By this law, he freed the foundation from every foreign domination, and 
granted it its‘own jurisdiction, extending to every case connected with its proper, 
administration. _ It was even to be independent of the Bishop of the diocese. 

It was, indeed, very natural, that from the great increase and rapid extension 
of the university, it should constitute itself into.a free and independent republic, 
governed by a Rector and Senate., But, quarrels between the masters and the 
students, as also with the magistrates of the town, often, nearly brought about 
its disSolution.. The republic of Bologna, upon this, sought to bring the mem- 
bers of the university under their power; to force them to contribute a share in 
the charges of the state, and to oblige them to teach nowhere but in Bologna. 
The university, however; remained perfectly free, till the middle of the 
thirteenth, century ; free from the duties and charges of the state; and even 
free from occasional military service, in cases-of exigency. 

’The- University. of Naples, founded by the Emperor Frederick II. also 
extended the study of the law to its utmost verge ; as this Emperor intended 
to make use of it, especially against the papal hierarchy. This university, how- 
ever, from adverse cireumstances, never attained to a flourishing state, as 
Charles V.. after the death of Conrad, conquered Naples, and the whole 
country was thus severed from its previous close connection with the Roman 
Empire. B pat Pilrorss; vi 

The last principal university was that of Paris, which preserved its ascen- 
dancy for Theology and Philosophy, as Salerno. for Medicine, and Bologna for 
the study of the’ Law. Ri Pup ily eae iid. | OM 

The University of Paris was, according to every probability, organized 
towards the middle of the twelfth century,* and had its foundation in the great 
number of scholars attending the Iéctures of the. celebrated Peter Abelard. 
Thus it was quite natural; that, after such a beginning, scholastic ‘ theology 
should shine at this. university, and that the faculty of divinity, should have 
assumed the first place. Nothing of importance, however, is known, concerning 
its foundation, although it is proved, beyond a doubt, that so far back as the 


— 


* See the article on the University of.France in the Né. of the ‘American Quarterly Register for Aug: 1836. 
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twelfth century, it had already acquired a certain degree of celebrity ;. and that, 
its oldest written:documents bear the dates of the years 1180, 1200.and 1206. 

This university had already. obtained many privileges, both from Lewis 
VII. and his son, Philip Augustus, as well as the right to draw up its own 
legislation. The rector, chosen by the superiors, (Procuratores of the Four 
Nations, whereof the French had three votes, and the other only one,) 
from among the Doctors of the faculty,of Theology, presided over all, but more 
especially over the legislation of the university. The Four Procuratores of the 
Nations, besides the principal ecclesiastics of the. faculties, united themselves 
to the rector, and, thus formed a senate, when-any subject required a consul- 
tation. * As . , 

Differing thus widely from the Italian universities—founded on a republican 
soil, and developing themselves under the influence of the republican spirit— 
the University of France, where the monarchical principle reigned—must have 
ever felt the influence of the king, and his delegates ; but above all, that of the 
archbishop of Paris. The rectorship was, in the beginning, renewed monthly, 
and afterwards, quarterly. x 

The four faculties were, in. course of time, organized; and, under’ their 
superiors and’déans, extended their influence over the whole organization of 
the university, in those questions especially, which concerned the sciences, viz. 
promotions, controversies, repetitions, and the inspection of the colleges. 

The ‘classification of students, according to~the nations they belonged to, 
prevailed however, during this whole period; and we'shall further on, find this 
same custom observed, in the beginning of the German universities. The 
French university; moreover, as well as the German ones, at a later period, 
formed in some measure, a town, for there was comprised under its jurisdiction, 
not only the professors and students, but all those connected with them ; besides 
the clerks, servants, bookbinders, apothecaries, and the many teachers of the 
preparatory ‘schools, ; aie : 

It is unnecessary to continue the history of the University of Paris, inasmuch 
as this has already been given in this work. In giving that of the German 
universities, it will Sometimes be important to refer occasionally to that of the 
University of Paris.* 


W' & 


History of the German Universities. 


We may divide the, history of. these universities into three periods. The . 
first, from the foundation of the universities, to the Reformation, in 1517, The 
second, from the Reformation, till the Peace of Westphalia, in 1698. ‘The 
third, from the Peace of Westphalia, down to our times. pay ye 


First Period—down to the Reformation. 


Germany possessed no universities till the middle of the fourteenth century. 
Before that epoch,. students resorted to Italy and France. . Italy’ was much fre- 
quented during the time when the Hohenstaufer dynasty filled the Imperial 
throne. After the fall of the Hohenstaufens, when the intercourse with Italy 
began to slacken, not only Theological and Philosophical, but also all the other 
faculties were flourishing,in Paris; and as other universities, besides’ this one, 
were organized in France, the German students ‘resorted to that country. 
Hence we shall not be surprised to see the: universities of Germany naturally 


* For the history of the oldest universities of Europe, the following works should particularly be con- 
sulted. Savigny’s History of the Roman Law during the Middle Age. Edition of 1834—Bulaeus: His- 
toria Universitatis Parisiensig a Carolo,Magno, usque, ad hec tempora. Vol U. to VL. Paris, 1665. 1673.— 
Crevier’s Histoire de Université de Paris.—Miener’s History of the Creation and Developement of the 
' High-Schools of the Eastern Hemisphere. Gettingen. 1807. Vol. I.to IV. : Ba: 
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organized on the model of that of Paris. The universities in this predicament, 
are briefly, a as follows, viz. - : 


' Prague, founded in’ the year 1348. 
vy Vienna.) 25.4.. Se oe Richy 
Hicidellbel Uumemuoiisiees-+ is 4 JOGO. ea: ’ 
Cologne mcue wrens) «0 GOR. 
LDR. EOP E aan oe 8 
eI p7IN Eee ce sa. s LAQY: 
LVoshKorel ey WN cE: A mn ALLO: 
Freiburg, in Brisgau, . ois) te lob, 
Greifswalde, sated 5g a MAG Tey 
Ingolstadt, in Bavaria, »', 1472. 
PNUD Cen ee eet cee saren fou WAT O: 
IMA VENIC Cree MM Estee i usperene LAs 7's 
Wittenbero. apes! 3. - 1502, 
Frankfort, . i es konto | JUG. 

1. Pracue—was founded by the king of Bohemia, and Roman Emperor, who 
reigned from the year 1347 to 1378. He was a well- educated and learned man, 
had studied in Paris; ; and had acquired great knowledge in history, and in the 
law, whilst in Italy. From his very youth,-he had projected the foundation of a 
university in Bohemia, which he executed’soon after his accession to the crown, 
He had’ already, in the beginning of the year 1347, received from Clement 
VI. the authorization to that purpose, and in the month of April of the follow- 
ing year, 1348, he issued directions for the foundation. 

From this time, down to the Reformation, we shall see, that the papal authori- 
zation was indispensable for the like foundations ; the professors and the stu- 
dents being considered as ecclesiastics, the organization rested .on a spiritual 
basis; and, in short, all that related to the pupnces and to education, seemed to 
be in connection with the clergy. 7 

The popes, during this whole period, a eenianly distinguished themselves as 
patrons of learning. Teachers and, scholars were invited from all parts of the 
world to this university (Prague) under promise of great immunities and advan- 
tages, and in a short time, the latter amounted to one thousand. 

‘Students from Germany and the neighboring nations particularly resorted to 
this foundation, and Prague rose up, as the first Imperial University, and the 
first studium generale, in Germany. 

This foundation’s proceeding, however, from a ‘prince, who undertook the 
entire care of its organization and preservation, was a circumstance which gave 
it, as-well as to all the subsequent German universities, a character entirely 
different from that of the older universities ; although, the former enjoyed the 
amplest immunities and freedom. — 

The first lecturers were invited from Paris, and were the following, viz. 


Hermann, of intervie, 
Fridmann, of Prague, . 


2 Professors of 2 hee 
Wigtold, of Osnabmueck; a 


Heinrich, of Sicka,. . Professors of Law. 


Nicolaus, of Gowioaks, 
Balsneyar, of Tusta, . . 
Jenko, of Prague, .... ° 
Dietrich, of Wider, 4 
_ Henri Voliere, of Novo- 
Ponte, a Frenchman, ) 


Professors of Physic. 


dc aoe of Philosophy. 


‘ 


All the above, with the exception of Jenko, (who had been a teacher in’ 
Bologna,) had previously taught in Paris, 

Carcellarini, having had the principal part in drawing up the statutes of the 
university, obtained the rectorship ; atid the archbishop of Prague, being Car- 
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* cellarini’s perpetuus, this latter often assumed great power, in that town. 
especially. a ee Me 

The University of Prague, as well as all the later German universities, having 

‘been founded, either by the monarch or by the magistrates, it was naturally 
incumbent on them, to settle the means of supporting those establishments, 
before either foundation or organization took place; and this was the reason, 
why the later universities possessed a much greater degree of security and 
stability than the earlier establishments ; which, in every case, were created by 
the assembling of scholars at the place of residence of celebrated lecturers. 

From this latter circumstance, and from the remoteness of Paris, the number 
of lecturers and scholars became:so multiplied, that the average number, in the’ 
first years amounted to 500; and in the year 1378, at the death of Charles IV., 
to 700. In:the reign of the emperor Wenzel, the number of students is said to 
have amounted to. the fabulous number of 40,000 !. 

Charles IV. granted the University of Prague lands, libraries, and expensive 
movables; founded stipends in favor of poor students, and elected professors 
with a fixed salary. Besides this, he founded, for the promotion of learning, 
especially of theology, (which predominated at this university,) and of phi- 
losophy, the Collegium Carolinum, in the year 1366, after the model. of that of 
Paris. Twelve teachers attached to the university ; two theologians and ten 
teachers of philosophy, lived together in the same house, where they gave 
public lectures, for which they: received a fixed salary ; whilst the isolated pro-_ 
fessors lived entirely on ‘the salary (pastus) paid them by their pupils. No 
students, however, resided in ‘this college, which circumstance distinguished it 
from the Sorbonne, at Paris, and the colleges of Oxford and Cambridge. 

The two theologians, being considered:as the heads of this establishment, the 
ten teachers of philosophy were in some measure dependent on them. Two 
other smaller colleges were opened at a Jater period. 

Wenzel also-founded several establishments, where the professors and stu- 
dents dwelt together, and the former superintended the morals as well as the 
studies of the Jatter. »These directors were named, prepositi. 

The bursen (Bveca,) were establishments of the same kind; houses, in which 
the students and the different baccalaureats, under the inspection of the rector 
burse, lived and ate in common. ; 

In Prague, Vienna, &c. particular quarters of the town had, before this latter 
mode, been assigned as the residence of the students, in ordet to obviate. the 
inconveniences arising from their being too widely disseminated. Each separate’ © 
lodging was, previously to its being occupied, rated according to its worth, by 
commissions, appointed for that purpose. ‘ ‘ 

The above mentioned bursen were later organized, which circumstance con- 
tributed to strengthen still more the connection already existing among the 
students, and besides this, to bring them more under the inspection of the pro- 
fessors and superiors. ; DAR Rs p-bits 

Great depravity and immorality, however, pervaded all the universities, in 
the course of the fifteenth century. The above organization, therefore, was.a 
very prudential measure, as those disorders had, earlier, caused very. repeated 
and serious feuds and warfare between the burghers and the’students, particu- 
larly at the Italian universities, as well as at that in Paris. ~ 

The division of the universities into national sections, was also a very impor- 
tant object. This organization prevailed in the oldest universities, and was also 
a characteristic of the first German establishments of the kind. The division 
into Faculties, thereby. nearly fell into disuse, 

As students from all the nations of Europe resorted to thé universities, and 
as the admission to such corporations remained entirely free, it was therefore 
quite natural, that the students, in consequence of the organization into facul- 
ties, did not form a compact, collective and dependent body, subjected to their 
superiors, as they do at present; but had a share in the jurisdiction themselves. 
The most natural arrangement therefore was, that all the individuals, belonging 
to the same nation, should be classed together, without regard to the par- 
ticular branches of science which they severally pursued ; which branches, not 
being as yet so isolated as they were at a latet period, had not acquired any 
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influence in the jurisdiction of the universities. This was moré particularly 
the case in’ Paris, whence this organization went over to the two oldest uni- 
versities in Germany, Prague and Vienna. bales 

Thus, at Prague, the professors and students were divided by the founder, 
into the Bohemian, Bavarian, Polish and Saxon’ Nations.” Those Nations 
which were situated on the frontiers. of the above mentioned, were included 
under the same name. Thence the following. classification, viz. 


Sclavonians; 
Hungarians. 
Austrians, 
Swabians, 


To the Bohemian nation belonged 


To the Bavarian nation belonged % 
Franconians, 7 


Rhinelanders. shee 
; Silesians, 


' 


Lithuanians, 
Russians. 


Thuringians, 
Misnians, 
Danes, 
Swedes, 


A_procurator, elected by each “Nation,” separately governed it, and was 
' subjected only to the rector of the university, and to the highest earthly powers. 
He moreover enjoyed a very great. influence among his countrymen, and made 
good use of ‘it, both in the government of his constituents and in the election 
of the rector, whose counsellor he also was. 
These procuratores provided the assemblies of their isolated countrymen, 
kept their seals and statutes, and were, in the fullest extent of the expression, 
the chiefs of those national corporations. , 
_ The privileges which these promiscuous nations began to enjoy, soon, how- 
ever, produced dangerous symptoms of discord, and Prague thereby lost the 
high, consideration, which it had before enjoyed. | i" 
The three Germani¢ nations, ‘(the Poles, composed mostly of Silesians, 
adhered to the Germans,) completely. oppressed the Bohemians, especially in 
the, public legal judgments; at the elections of the Rectors and Deans; by 
possessing themselves of the stipends destined for the poorer students; by 
invading the Bursen; and by exercising against them many other-kinds of 
oppression. 
Wenzel, to ‘whom both the Bohemian and Germanic nations applied at the 
' same time, decided, after some hesitation, that the proportion of ‘votes in the 
elections shotld now be reversed; that the Germans should in future have but 
one vote, and the Bohemians three. The Germans hereupon insisted on the 
preservation of the statute.of Charles IV., and as they could not obtain their 
wish, the greater number withdrew from the university in the year 1408. 

Thus ended the flourishing period of the University of Prague, at the time 
when Huss, and Jerome of Prague, and Stieckna, who all three had brought the 
foundation to the highest splendor, were still in existence, 
..The dangers attending the earliest organization of the universities had very 
often been acknowledged, in Paris, as well as in the German foundations, with. 
the exception of Leipzig (which was founded by a colony from Prague) and 
Frankfort on the Oder, where those statutes. preserved no great degree of 
influence ; and although they prevailed generally at this period, no further. 
mention is made of them. ' é 

The second division into faculties under the superintendence of deans legally, 
chosen, was more natural in regard to the smaller establishments in the interior 
of the country, and in the vicinity of the greater universities. By this means, 
the whole power was vested in the academical senate, presided over by the 
Rector; the influence of the students being, moreover, effectually destroyed by 
the right which government enjoyed of electing the Rector. 

Dissensions, howeyer, having soon broken out between the chancellor, the 


/ 


To the Polish nation belonged 


To the Saxon nation belonged 
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archbishop of Prague, and the Rector, seconded by the colleges.of. professors, 
two protectors (Conservatores) were created by the sovereign, and received the 
mission to defend the privileges ‘of the university, and to interpose their 
authority, in case of contention. ' ‘ 

The Rector of Prague was chosen every six months, the election being made 
by the four Procurators of the four nations, and the last Rector, (Rector 
Antiquus.) The rectorship, however, so early as the year 1360, was prolonged 
to one year. j ene 

All the regular professors, (magistri actu,) had a right to the teversion of the 
rectorship. : 

The chief duties of the Rector were: the legal administration of the univer- 
sity ; the management of the income, in which latter occupation he was aided 
by the deans, and especially by the collectores seu receptores pecuniarum 
facultatis, besides two assessores. He had also to continue the annales seu libri 
facultatis et universitatis; and lastly, to preside in the weekly assemblies of the 
faculties. . It was requisite that he should be twenty-five years of age, unmar- 
ried, and in religious orders; as a learned man, and a’divine, were synonymous 
terms, at the time we are speaking of. je 

When the universities, as self-subsisting and privileged corporations, gradu- 
ally slackened more and more their dependence on every other*secular and 
spiritual authority, and acknowledged no other supremacy but that of the prince 
and magistrates, their power, that especially of the executive Rector, became 
exorbitant, above all, from their being in possession of civil and criminal juris- 
diction. The Rector’s perquisites were, however, not very considerable in the 
beginning ; although part of the entrance-feés, and of the fines, fell to his share. 

The choice of the dean, as president of the isolated faculties, took place like- 
wise, every six months only; his business was-to inspect all the transactions of 
the isolated faculties ; to superintend the lectures, as well as the application of 
the students; he also conducted the controversies, and granted the promotions 
to academical dignities, in his branch of science; and lastly, presided in the 
sittings of the faculty. : 

As each faculty, from the very foundation of. the university, had its own par- 
ticular statutes, the Rector not only created the’ jurisdiction relative to all that 
was connected with the isolated faculties, but also enforced it, above all in 
regard to the punishments incurred by disciplinary infractions. 

The division into faculties soon became the prevailing organization, more 
especially in the universities established at succeeding epochs. ‘The faculties 
themselves were moreover liable to distinctions and precedence. 

Thus, theology prevailed at Prague ; philosophy, on the contrary, enjoyed the 
precedence in Heidelberg. 

As to what concerns the academic degrees, we shall briefly remark, that 
there were three of them in every single faculty—1l. the bacalaureat: 2. the 
licentiat: 3. the magisterium, (afterwards doctorat.) ‘I'he magistri, moreover, 
were divided into magistri actu regentes, and magistri non regentes, distinc- 
tions which related particularly to the capacity to be elected to the rectorship, 
and to enjoy other privileges in the respective faculties. 

The course of stadies, as well as the duration thereof, being strictly laid 
down in the statutes of the university, the candidate for the latter degree above 
mentioned, was obliged to afford proofs of the requisite knowledge, and to sub- . 
ject himself to an examination, after which, if successful, he obtained the — 
academical distinction which he sought, together with its privileges, and the 
insignia thereto belonging. In this fixed and regular order, and in the many 
formalities observed by the candidates, we may clearly perceive the moderation 
and sobriety which characterized the tribes of the middle age. ' 

No great progress, however, was made in science until a new spirit pervaded 
the learning of the age, by the study of the ancient classical literature ; as, 
before that period, theology and philosophy had groaned in the fetters of the 
antiquated scholastic system, which had been imported into Prague, from Paris, 
its principal seat. a 

' We must, however, not pass in silence, that Charles IV., when he founded 
the university, had created a magister biblicus; and that already towards the 
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middle of the fourteenth century, truth began to shine’ out from the bosom of 
Protestantism: to wit:—Conrad, of Stieckna: John; of Miliez: Matthew, of 
Janow: but above all, Huss‘and Jerome. The sciences of physic and the law 
were also very limited at that time. The study of the. Roman law, however, 
which had been revived in opposition to the Canon law, at Bologna especially, 
began to assume a superiority in the German universities, but very notably at 
Heidelberg. : a 

This latter town and Erfurt, were those, above all, which, until the Reforma- 
tion, enjoyed the greatest consideration; whilst Prague, Vienna and Cologne, 
being the seats of the more obscure scholastic system, continued gradually to 
sink into mediocrity. 


2. Vienna, was, after Prague, the second university in Germany, having 
been founded by duke Rudolph IV. of Austria; a witty and active prince. On 
the 13th of May, in the year 1865, he and his two younger brothers, Albert and 
Leopold, gave out the foundation-diploma, although Urban Y. did not issue his 
Bull to that purpose, at Avignon, until the month of June of the same year. 
The Pope, however, excluded the faculty of theology, although he had sanc- 
tioned al] the others ; and it was not until the year 1384, that pope Urban VI. 
at the request of duke Albert III. gave his approbation to its introduction 
among. the other faculties. . 

It is probable, that the existence of the then prevailing disputes and contro- 
versies, (in Paris especially,) and above all the scholastic Nominalismus against 
orthodoxy and papacy, joined to his fear of the freethinking character of duke 
Rudolph, were the reasons why pope Urban V. refused giving his assent to the © 
establishment of the faculty of theology. 4 

The outlines of the statutes were included in .the foundation-diploma, granted 
in the year 1365, as well as ina few other documents concerning new priv- 
ileges, and the division into four nations., Albert III. was the one who in the 
year 1384, and aided by the professors of the university, laid the groundwork 
of a particular constitution. | 

The most eminent professors from Paris, whom Albert had invited at the 
opening of the university, were the most distinguished disciples of William of 
Occam,* viz. cok 


Buridamus, ite alts 
Henry, of Heissen, at Professors of Divinity. 
Nicolaus, of Dinkelsbuehel, from Swabia, 


Professors from the University of Prague, were likewise invited to Vienna, 
where Albert III. had founded a college, in the ‘year 1384, to which he appointed 
twelve professors of philosophy, two or three of whom,were likewise to be 
doctors in divinity, and under the immediate tuition of these latter, were to be 
brought such among the students, as exclusively studied theology.. 

At Vienna also, a particular quarter was assigned for the abode. of students: 
many also dwelt together in the Bursen. 

The division into “nations,” was there decreed, in a competent and_ public 
assembly of all the members; and the order in which the*four nations stood, as 
it was determined’ by lots, is as follows, viz: the Southern ; the Rhine-landish ; 
the Hungarian, and the Saxon nations, together with their respective allies. 

The faculties, however, soon assumed great superiority here, as they already 
had elsewhere’; and this was mostly owing to the high consideration in which — 
the isolated academical dignities were held. ; wean 

The faculties therefore, in a short time stood, forth triumphant, under the 
direction of a rector ; the more so, as already in the year 1334, conservatores 
were instituted by the duke, by which means the power of the chancellor was 
much weakened, whilst that of the academical senate, and of the rector, rose in 
proportion. 


‘ . ’ 4 


. : i i illi 3 ler of the 

* Occam, or Ockham, a town in Surrey in England. This William of Occam was the found 
philosophical school of the Wominalists, and was the great antagonist of Duns Scotus, the founder of 
the school of the Realists. ; 
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The election: of the rector was managed as at Prague, the division into 
nations having originally prevailed in these two oldest universities: and this 
election, as well as that of the deans of the isolated faculties, took place half- 
yearly, till the seventeenth century.’ ‘ ; . 

The university continued in the above situation till the year 1622, when 
Ferdinand II. put it into the hands of the Jesuits, who conducted it till the year 
1754, at which time, Gerard, lord of Switen, took it under his direction. 

Many improvements followed this change, in the medical and judicial facul- 
ties; especially ; as he himself read lectures on the institutes, for a considerable 
space of time.’ He also instituted a professor of chemistry ; one of botany, 
and another of the science of midwifery; and founded a botanic garden, 
besides’ considerable collections of instruments belonging to the arts and 
sciences. , : 

~The most eminent professsors at that time were: 


Stoerk—Professor of the Law. ‘ 
Nicholas, Johannes Oacquin—Professor of Physic and Chemistry. 


This latter, born at Leyden in the year 1727, was above all distinguished for 
his knowledge in botany, and was elected in the place of Langiers, in the year 
1788, as professor of chemistry dnd botany at Vienna. So early as the year 
1759, at his return from the West Indies, be had written his historia stirpium 
Americanarum; and later, in the reign of Leopold II., when inspector of the 
gardens of Schoenbrunn, he published his hortus Schoenbr. icones. plantar. var: 
besides his Flora Austriara, He was created a baron by Francis II., and died 
in the year 1817. é 

From the time of the election of this eminent man, and above all, in the 
reign of Leopold II., the university was subjected to many changes; and has 
acquired high repute in modern times, especially in regard to the natural 
sciences and medicine. Its: school of animal pharmacy is to this day, the most 
renowned throughout Germany. . 


3. HemELBEeRG.—Many have been the disputes of the learned, relative to 
the foundation of this university, as some have even asserted that it was the 
first genuine studium generale organized in Germany. It has however, been 
proved beyond a doubt, that it owed its foundation to the Elector Palatine 
Ruprert, whom Charles raised to the electoral dignity, in the year 1354. Its 
inauguration took place on the 18th of October 1386, pope Urban having 
granted his permission to erect a studium generale with the four faculties, on 
the 25th of October, 1385; although the preparatory organization had been 
commenced before the latter epoch. . 

Both the successors of the first founder, Ruprert II. and Ruprert III. had 
taken part in its organization. | . 

The celebrated professor Marsilius of Inghen, who had been invited from 
Paris, and was the first renowned lecturer of the university, contributed much 
also, towards its establishment. 

Thus did the students of Western Germany also possess their. university ; 
for the want of which, they had been obliged to resort to that of Paris at first, 
and at a later period, to those of Prague and Vienna. . 

Heidelberg, immediately after its inauguration, reckoned 524 students, 
amongst’ whom were many counts and noblemen. 

The statutes of this university, drawn up under the direction of Marsilius, 
were modelled exactly on those of the Paris foundation. 

Besides the above-mentioned eminent professor from Paris, the following 
were also invited from Prague; Heilmann of Wooms, and Ditmar of Sweite, 
‘as also at a later period, the professor of the canon-law, Johannes de Noet. : 

Ruprert had founded regular salaries for several professorships ; above all, 
for the very important faculties. of philosophy and of the law. The elector 
Philip, however, towards the close of the fifteenth century,.in the year 1498, 
founded particular colleges for jurists, 5 

Besides this, the afterwards so celebrated Heidelberg library (bibliotheca 
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Palatina seu Heidelbergensis) soon took its rise from several sources, viz: by 
the accumulation of donations ;. the legacies of princes, and from privileges, its. 
foundation having been laid in the year 1596, by Marsilius, and by the first 
chancellor of the university, Conrad of Geylenhausen. — 

The faculty of philosophy, having from the very beginning assumed ‘great 
superiority in this foundation, possessed exclusively till the year 1593, the right 
to elect the rector from among the magistris, actu regéntibus, of their own 
faculty. ‘ thal, 

The rectorship and the deanery here, as in all the later universities, lasted 
for the space of one year. ’ 

This university adhered to the reformed religion; from the time when the 
elector of Heidelberg became a convert to that confession, which is contained 
in the well-known Heidelberg Catechism. 

When Tilly in the year 1622 took the town and carried off the library, he 
thereby put an end to the most flourishing period of the existence of the 
university: This misfortune may however be looked upon as a circumstance 
ultimately favorable to learning, as the library was thereby saved: for it must 
otherwise have certainly perished, at the total destruction.of Heidelberg by the 
French, in.the year 1689. ‘i : ; 

The university at length recovered its existence, after the thirty years’ war, 
more especially under the auspices of the elector Charles Lewis. ‘ 

Lorenzo Berger and Ezeckiel Spanheim, flourished at that time in this 
university, besides the distinguished academic professors, Freinsheim and 
Puffendorf. 4 

Little, worthy of notice, took place in the establishment under the successors. 
of Charles Lewis-of the Neuburgish and Salzbachish lines of electors-palatine. 
We may however state, that the school for political economy was. removed 
hithér from. Lautern. Ary ids 5 

A new epoch began for this university, when in the year 1802, Heidelberg 
was incorporated with Baden, and that Charles Frederic, grand duke of Baden 
became its second founder, whence it is at present surnamed Ruperto Carolina. 

Its present annual income amounts to 108,000 florins. : 

The most eminent among the six professors of the faculty of theology of 
our times, are:— 


Paulus, 7) 
Umbreit, } Professors of Divinity. 
Ullmann, invited from Halle, 


The faculty.of the law was at all times the most frequented, and is still the 
most numerously attended. We may select the following professors from the 
six of which it is composed, as the most worthy of mention, viz. 

Thibaut, | ial 

Zachariae, , Professors of the Law. 

Mittermaier, 

' Naegele, 
Tiedemann, ; ah a a't 
Imelin, Professors of Medicine, (selected from 


Chelius, . the eight that compose the faculty.) 


Geiger, 
Puchelt, 


Schlosser, I 


F] 


Professors of Philosophy, (selected from 


Kreuzer, 
the ten who compose the faculty.) 


Muncke, - 
Rau of Leonhard, ) 


Thexpresent library of Heidelberg, founded in the year 1828, is a very select 


and perfect collection, containing 120,000 volumes. By or 
The faculties of natural sciences and of medicine, have of late been much 


improved, by the addition of physical. and mathematical apparatus, as also by 


ied. 15 
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the establishment of an anatomy-hall; of a-collection of natural history, and 
of three botanic gardens, oa ¥ 

A preparatory seminary for catechumens is attached to the faculty of 
theology ; besides which, there exists also a philological seminary. 

This university, formerly much resorted to, reckoned in the year 1834, only 
518 students, of whom 332 were foreigners. 9 

4, Coroent.—In the course of the fourteenth century, two towns of central 
Germany, Cologne and Erfurt, emulating the princes of the ‘period, each 
founded a university. — 

Cologne had long been one-of the richest and most powerful towns. of 
Germany ; and having been for many years at variance with the archbishop, 
and also with the nobility of the adjacent country, it became progressively, 
more independent from that very collision. 3 

Cologne dates the foundation of its studiam generale-so far back as the year 
1385; (for at a,very remote period, and more especially after the thirteenth 
century, at the time when the celebrated scholastic, Albert Groot [Albertus 


Magnus] resided in that town,a scholastic school was there organized,) this 


epoch is, however, supported by no authentic documents. 

The authorization of pope Urban VI., and the consequent inauguration, 
followed in the year 1388. 

This university, however, soon fell into the hands of the Dominican. friars, 
those sworn enemies to all progress in learning and in religion; and became 
thus the seat of the most deplorable scholastic system, as demonstrated by the 
rhapsodies of the Dominicans of Cologne against John Reuchlin, in the course 


of the fifteenth century. 


The statutes of this foundation, as those of Heidelberg, were modelled on 
those of Paris, and very naturally emanated from the civil magistrate, and from 
the professors of the university. The establishment, however, soon fell into 
negiect and ignorance ; and notwithstanding the efforts made at the time of 
the Reformation by Hermann IV. archbishop of Cologne, towards its support, 
his zeal in the cause proved fruitless. % 

Adolphus, his successor, was not more fortunate than himself, the professors 
and divines, as well as the magistrate, constantly rejecting every kind of 
innovation. 

The Jesuits, in the time of the Elector Palatine Maximilian Henry, in the 
seventeenth century, engrossed all the influence and power in the university, 
as the monks had done at an earlier period. : 

Clement Augustus, towards the close of the eighteenth century, did much 
in favor of the university, by the foundation of public professorships ‘for 
philosophy, and by increasing the number of professors of the law. A hall 
of anatomy, a chemical laboratory, and a botanic garden, were also added in 
the year 1775. 

The provost of the canons was always elected as chancellor of the uni- 
versity ; and the theological lecturers were divided into doctores de concilio, 
and extra. concilium. | i Se ; 

Almost all the accessaries, however, which conduced so much to the progress 
of learning in the other universjties, were wanting in this foundation, and this 
want, may be attributed partly to the very limited: remuneration of the pro- 
fessors, as well as to the apathetic and ignorant spirit of the clergy and of the 
inhabitants of the town. a : / 

This university was broken up at the taking of Cologne by the French; and 
there remains at present, but one theological seminary for the education of 
Roman Catholic ecclesiastics. 

‘Since the accession of Cologne to the kingdom of Prussia, a university has 


ae founded at Bonn, for the students of Westphalia, and those of Rhenish 
russia. 


5. Errourr.—The town of Erfurt never enjoyed an entire liberty, having 
been subjected to the archbishop ‘of Mayence so early as the year 741. 
Towards the middle of the fourteenth century, however, when. most of the 
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towns in Germany attained a flourishing degree of independence, Erfurt also 
acquired a very large share thereof, as Charles IV. granted it many privileges; 
and nore commerce and the fertility of the surrounding country made 
it rich. Loot 

Tn the year 1378, the magistrate of the town took the resolution to establish 
a studium generale; and Clement VII. in the same year, gave his sanction to 
that effect. 

War, however, caused the foundation to be delayed; and it was not till the 
year 1392, that the first lecture was given in the University of Erfurt; after it 
had been consecrated, by Adolphus, archbishop of Mayence, with the sanction 
of pope Boniface IX. 

This university reckoned, in the first years of its existence, 523 students, 
amongst whom were many dukes and counts. 

Erfurt obtained a large extension towards the year 1411, by the accession of 
the professors and students of the university, founded in the year 1403, at 
Wurzburg, by bishop John of Eglofsstein, and which, for want of the necessary 
means, was unable longer to support itself. 

Erfurt, as well as the greater number of the German universities, gained 
much by the troubles created at the University’of Prague, by Huss: to which 
circumstance also the University of Leipzig owed its foundation. 

Thus, Erfurt was distinguished for the sciences, during the fifteenth, and till 
the sixteenth century, after which period it began to sink. 

This university, from its very foundation, had received from the magistrate 
very independent statutes, which subsisted till the sixteenth century; those 
especially which concerned theologians and jurists remained untouched. Here, 
as elsewhere, the colleges, from the very first year, were introduced, and much 
frequented and promoted. : 

The professor of pharmacy, Amplonius Rattinger, of Berka, who lived in the 
year 1412, founded the collegium Amplonianum, in which fifteen. students, 
under an inspector, and a professor, received their lodging and instruction, 
gratis. He also bequeathed his library (the first in Erfurt) to this college. 

A schola juris was also founded in the middle of the fifteenth century, by 
Henry, of Gerbstet, wherein seven students, with fixed stipends, were educated: 
two out of the number-were, however, obliged to devote themselves to the study 
of theology exclusively ; and all of them were placed under the inspection of a 
professor of the university. 

To these foundations. were successively added, numbers of bursen ; such as 
the collegium majus, erected by the city-counsellors, in the year 1393, besides 
the bursa pauperum; bursa noya; bursa antiqua; bursa mariana; to which 
many legacies and stipends were attached. ; 

After the foundation of the University of Wittenberg, that of Erfurt, which, 
together with the University of Leipzig, had been much resorted to, began to 
sink into neglect. 

Erfurt remained a Roman Catholic university, and eventually became the 

“seat of ignorance, having lost every mark of its primitive scientific destination. 
All the efforts made to raise it again proved fruitless ; and when the French, in 
the year 1806, took possession of the surrounding country, the university was 
‘quite forsaken, and was never re-edified by the Prussians, who became masters 
of the town, in the year 1814. 


6. Lerezia—the sixth university founded in Germany, owed its establishment 
to the dissensions that took place between the German and the Bohemian 
nations at Prague. .. 

When, on the 11th of May, 1409, an extraordinary number of foreigners left . 
Prague, about 2,000 of them, at the instigation of Vincentin Gruner, (as it is 
believed,) and under the conduct of the celebrated first Rector of Leipzig, Otto 
of Muensterberg, and John Hoffmann (both from Silesia) directed their steps 
towards Leipzig, to which place they were cordially welcomed, by the electors 
Frederick the Warlike, and his brother William. a tt oh 

Every thing was, as soon as possible, organized for their reception, and on » 
the 2d of December, in the year ae inauguration took place, and was 

VOL. x, 
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attended by a brilliant concourse. The organic regulations had’ preyiously 
been received on the 9th of September, from pope Alexander V. and from the 
Emperor Sigismund. ev 
The division into “nations” was also here introduced, besides the organiza- 
tion into faculties ; the former, however, assuming no great influence. 
Thus, we find the following classification, viz. ; 


Nations. © Including 
Meissen, , 
es Thuringia, 
i Misnian, ""+ + ++ 4 Upper Lusatia, 
Lower Lusatia. 


: ( The Saxon Electorate, 

: Brandenburgh 

te lati a a ‘ ‘The Circle of Lower Saxony, 
( The Northern Countries. 


( Bavaria, — 
Franconia, 
; Swabia, 
; Austria, 
The Upper Rhine, 
The Palatinate, 
Hesse, 
z Mayence, } 
3. Bavarian, or Franconian, 3 eae 
| Alsace, 

Brabant, 
Italy, 
France, 
| Spain, ° 
Portugal, 
England, 
Scotland, 
{ Ireland. 


( Poland, 

Bohemia, | 

Moravia, 

Hungaria, 

A Polish, 2's . 4 Silesia, 

' Eastern Prussia, 

Courland, 
Livonia, 
Russia. 


The faculties, among which, from the very beginning, those of Philosophy 
and of Law, particularly distinguished themselves, were very slow in their - 
organization: that of Medicine was the first perfectly organized, under the 
patronage of the elector, Frederick II. , 

As the professors got nothing more than their lodging and a small. salary, 
eae the colleges, a regular taxation was soon established for thé different 
ectures, ; 

This university had, in the beginning, twelve professors, but George I. 
reduced them to eight.. Thus, there remains to this day, a professorship of 
each of the following branches of science, viz. Pes (ee 

Logic; Metaphysics; Ethics; Politics; History; Mathematics; Natural 
Philosophy ; Oratory; Poetry; the Greek and Latin languages ; and lastly, of 
the sciences accessary to History, above all, Diplomacy. 
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The most eminent lecturers.in the above faculties have been the following, viz. 


Petrus Mosellanus, Gellert, 
\Caterariusy: 205.) Reicke, © 
Christian Thomasius, Reige, 
Féller; — "ee '  Hindenberg, 
Menken, .*, Hermann, 
Gesner, ; Weiss, &c, 
Ernesti, 


The faculty of jurisprudence especially, has acquired the greatest splendor, 
in the history of this university, through the medium of the college founded by 
the five oldest professors at law, whose judgments and decisions were much 
respected. ; 

The faculty was at first conducted by those five professors, viz. the dean of 
the faculty, who was at the same time director of the college of law, and pro- 
fessor of the jus canonicum: next came the professor codicis, (who was appointed 
to.the professorship ;) the professor pandectarum, (whose seat proceeded froma 
legacy ;) the professor institutionum; and, lastly, the professor titularum de 
verborum significatione, et de regulis juris; who explained the Institutes. 

This faculty was much increased at a later period, although the supplemen- 
tary professors did not belong to the college: thus we may add—a professor of 
the Saxon law; another of the law of nations; and one of the law of educa- 
tion, &c. Te ae 

The most eminent among those professors were, viz. 

; Radewiz, ‘ 
Pistoris, 
Carpzovn, 

Borne, } Professors of the Law. 
Rivinus, , 

Menke, | 

Hommel, }. 


The faculty of theology had, in the beginning, two regular professors ; it 
however remained for a long time wholly: under the influence of the scholastic 
system, until the second philosopher, Petrus Mosellanus, (Schade,) began to lec- 
ture on the gospel by John, and upon the epistles of Paul, tothe great annoyance 
of both theologians and monks, .- 

‘These lectures, being much approved of, and frequented, other philosophers, 
who-were also paving the way to the Reformation, besides Cammerarius, multi- 
plied those commentaries; the latter professor especially, carried them to a 
great extent. , 

The field of theological inquiry was thus progressively enlarged ; and in the 
year 1580, the faculty obtained a better organization. The celebrated and 
learned Elector Augustus, had added to it four professors, in order to keep up 
and multiply theological investigation. "The professor of the Hebrew language, 
also contributed thereto; by his investigations on church-organization, and the 
dogmas; but above all, on the loci theologici, and on ‘practical theology. 

Nicholas Scheubel was the first Lutheran theological lecturer elected in the 
above faculty. : é held 

The liberal and scientific spirit of the theology of Melanchton, unfortunately 
disappeared at a later period, and made room for a severe and morose dogmatic 
system, which predominated at the university, till the close of the last century. 
We must own, however, that the dogmatic system was opposed by the following 


' scholars’of the Leipzig university, who. new-modelled the pietistical theology, 


which from that foundation was propagated widely, and settled finally at Halle. 
The scholars alluded to were, viz. : 
Augustus Herrmann, . -Paul Anton, 
Franke, Schade. 
Theological investigation became, however, entirely neglected at Leipzig ; 
and made room for dogmatic polemics (compendium. of Hutter.) The very 
sermons were dogmatico-polemical. — 
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Christian Thomasius, a philosopher and jurist, distinguished himself towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, by his opposition to this severe orthodoxy ; - 
he was however obliged to submit, and thus gave occasion to the foundation of 
the University of Halle. ; bs i 

The most eminent among the theological lecturers, who have taught at 
Leipzig, are, 

Hoffmann, 
Casper, 

- Borner, 
Salmuth, - 
Striegel, 
Schilter, 
Huelsemann, 
Carpzovius, 
Olearius, 
Teller, 
Crusius, 
Ernesti, 
Datke, 

~ Morus, 


The medical faculty, established in the collegium-medicum under the direc- 
tion of Gerhard Hohenkirch, in the year 1415, consisted at first of seven col- 
leagues, who taught therein, without having been regularly instituted. The 
elector, Frederick II. was the first who founded the two professorships of The- 
rapeutics and Pathology. The celebrated physician, Conrad Tockler, laid the 
foundation of a third physiological professorship, by a considerable legacy. 

This faculty, continuing gradually to enlarge itself, soon included the sciences 
of surgery and anatomy. botanic garden, and afterwards an anatomical hall, 
were founded, during the seventeenth century, at the close of which, was also 
established a clinical institute. 

The most eminent medical professors have been 


Hohenkirch, 


> Professors of Theology. 


ohen | ae 
Pistoris, 
Stromer (named also Auerbach, of Bavaria), | 
Tockler, 
Schilling, | 
Rivinus, > 
Platner, 

Hebenstreit, | 


Pohl, | 


Professors of Medicine. 


Haase, 
Reinhold, 


This university was nowise in want of accessary colleges. Frederick the 
Warlike founded two houses, named the Great-and the Small Royal Colleges; 
the latter of which was also called, PRetrinum. Inthe first dwelt twelve pro- 
fessors, one, of whom was always required to be a divine; and all of them 
received a fixed annual stipend. - : 

‘Eight professors only inhabited the small college. Their business was to 
give public lectures ; and as students, as well as younger scholars, lodged in 
the college, those professors also exercised an inspection over them, for which 
purpose junior bachelors were besides created. 

Duke George, in the sixteenth century, caused two professors of law to be 

. named to the great royal college ; and. these, moreover, were not chosen from 
among the members of the college of jurists, “a. 

The college for women was founded by Otto, of Munsterberg, and erected, 
as well as organized, by his friend John Hoffmann. 

Five professors, from Silesia, and one from Prussia, were to inhabit this 
establishment, and to receive a regular salary, out, of the income of the college. 

The jurisdiction of the university was created at the time of its foundation; 


and enforced by the consilium rectoris; consisting of the rector, and four col- 


Jeagues, besides a syndicus, and an actuarius. . 


woe. ae 
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a duration of the rectorship, and of the other charges, was fixed to six 
months. ; 

The Forum of the university judged all misdemeanors, criminal-cases only 
excepted. ‘ 

The foundation of a library was first laid at the time of the Reformation; by 
the donation of the library of the Dominican cloister, at Leipzig, and was 
further increased by successive presents and legacies; and through the pa- 
tronage of monarchs and of princes. 

Casper Bremer is the person to whom the library is most indebted. After 
having added to it the libraries of several: suppressed, convents, he’ drew up the 
first catalogue of 4,000 volumes. Next to the above-mentioned patron, Joachim 
Feller made himself ‘most conspicuous, by a new addition of books: he also 
got up a second catalogue. The library at that time, contained about 26,000 
volumes, besides 2,000 manuscripts, among which were to be found those which 
are both celebrated and ancient. , 

What above all distinguishes the University of Leipzig, is the great number 
of stipends founded by the state as well as by private donations, and which a 
great number of students have always enjoyed. 

This establishment, from its very foundation, has been one of the most 
remarkable, and still continues to enjoy a high and merited reputation. 


7. Rostocx.*—Both the dukes John III. and Albert IV., besides the senate 
of the then important commercial town of Rostock, hada share in the foun- 
dation of this university inthe year 1419, : ; 

The authorization granted by pope Martin V. for this establishment, men- 
tioned only the faculties of law, physic and philosophy. Eugenius VI. however, 
afterwards solemnly added the faculty of theology. ei 

Many changes of fortune, all of them contrary to the weal of this university, 
began in the year 1437, when the town was excommunicated, and the professors 
were obliged to retire to Greifswalde, till the year 1443, at which time they 
returned. Hardly, however, had they got together a small number of students, 
when quarrels between the duke and the town took place, whereby the uni- 
versity was once more disorganized, and.it remained so from the year 1487, till 
the year 1492." 

‘The plague, which after this raged in a fearful manner at three different 
times, retarded its recovery. ; 

The celebrated Arnold Bueren, by the. many changes which he introduced 
into its organization, gave it a new life in the year 1530. 

In the year 1560, this university received a grant of new privileges from 
Ferdinand I., and was beginning to reap the benefit of a forty years’ repose, 
when inward discord, added to another dreadful plague, in 1572, defeated the 
utmost efforts. of the prince and professors to save the foundation. 

For a long time after this epoch, the professorships remained vacant; and 
when the university at last began slowly to recover, the whole town was 
reduced to ashes by a fearful conflagration,-in consequence of which the 
establishment was again broken up for several years. 

Another disorganization took place in the year 1760, by the professors of the 
duke’s creation removing to Buetzow, and thus forming two universities in the 

‘country, as the professors named by the senate, remained in Rostock. All 
parties, however, soon feeling the disadvantages and necessities arising from 
this schism, the University,of Buetzow was reunited to that of Rostock. In 
the year 1790, the duke caused a new university to be built, containing a vast . 
library.. He also founded a museum, an anatomical-hall, and a theological 
seminary. : ; 

This university reckons twenty-three regular professors, and little more than | 
one hundred students. pes i 

The library, containing many literary treasures, is composed of 80,000 vols. 

A philological seminary was also’created in the year 1829. 

‘Rostock has never enjoyed great, consideration. Its most celebrated pro- 
fessor is the commentator Fritzsche, whose grammatical and philological 


** In Mecklenburg Schwerin. 
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commentaries are very deserving of notice. We may finally add, that the 
most extensive “ Rational” system prevails at this university. é 


8. Freipurc.—The university of this town; (formerly the capital of Brisgaw, 
and now belonging to the grand duchy of. Baden,) was founded in the year 
1457, by the archduke ‘Albert VI., and had many privileges granted it in the 
year 1462, by Frederic III. It is named the Alvert Lewis University. 
* When, at a later period, the town was given over to Baden, in consequence 
of the peace of Presburg, (1809,) the university, which for a long time before 
had enjoyed no consideration, now began to. gain many advantages ; although. 
the vicinity of Heidelberg and Tiibingen were then, and are still a cause of its 
being kept back ; besides this, it is situated too far from the centre of Germany. 

‘The yearly income of this university is 36,000 florins. The library, already 
very considerable, is daily receiving new additions. us 

Its organization was new modelled in the year 1832, and the establishment 
now reckons 600 students. rae 

The well-known historian Rotteck is the most eminent professor of this 
Catholic university foundation. 


9. GreirswaLpE.—This university, the oldest in Prussia, was founded in the 
year 1456, by duke Wratislaw of Pomerania, and had its foundation confirmed 
by Frederic III. and pope Calixtus II. Its first professors came from Rostock, 
whence they had withdrawn in consequence of the disorders to which that 
town was exposed from the year 1435, to the year 1443, 

This establishment soon, however, fell off from its primitive splendor, in 
consequence of inward dissensions, of war, and of the plague ; and in the year 
1524, it was entirely abandoned, by both teachers and students, because the 
former would not adopt the Protestant confession. 

Philip I. in the year 1539, re-established this foundation as a Protestant 
university, and elected thereto, oné professor of theology ; one of the law; one 
of physic, and three of philosophy. This foundation, however, in consequence 
of its limited income, and of the low salary of the few professors it numbered, 
continued in a very precarious condition, till the year 1634; at which time 
Bogislas XIV. changed the mode of instruction, the academic laws, and the 
statutes ; besides which, he increased the income of the university, and. founded 
new professorships. 

At the period of the Reformation, the new communion was also introduced 
into Pomerania, and the foundation has remained Protestant ever since. 

It is well known that this university was given to Sweden at the time of the 
peace of Westphalia, after which period, queen Christiana, above all others, 
contributed essentially and out of her private means, towards the prosperity of 
the establishment, Charles XII. in the year 1702, changed the laws of the 
foundation ; besides which, many alterations were made in the legislation and 
economy of the establishment, by royal commissions of inspection; more 
especially in the years 1775 and 1795. 

This university ‘having fallen to Prussia in the year 1815, it received an , 
organization founded on the model of the Prussian state economy. 

The income of the university during the year 1700, amounted to 6,000 
Prussian dollars;* in the year. 1750, to 11,000;.in the. year 1775, to about 
22,000 ; and the present annual income is 57,700 dollars. | wag? 

This foundation received a new academical legislation, and a different 
economical organization in the year 1835. The number of its professors since 
its accession to Prussia, has increased more than forty ; besides which; new 
faculties, such. as the economical faculty at Eldina, and the theological and 
philosophical seminary, have been created. pre 

Prince Putbus is chancellor of the university, and, has’ the power to inflict - 
punishments. ‘The rectorship is renewed annually. ‘ ; 

The academic senate is composed of the different regular professors; and 
exercises a legislation over all that concerns the university, as well as a super- 


* The Prussian dollar is worth about seventy-two cents of American money. _ 
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intendence- over the students, the number of whom is at present, about 300. 
The most eminent ‘professor at this’ foundation, is the orientalist Kosegarten. 
None of the members of the faculty of theology are particularly remarkable. 


10. IneoxtstaptT.—This university was founded by Lewis the ricu, duke of 
Bavaria, Although pope Pius II. had-issued his organization bull in the year 
1450, the inauguration did not take place till the year 1472, in consequence of 
the almost continual state of warfare in which Lewis, as well as his son George 
had been involved. 

The bishop of Eichstadt was elected as its perpetual chancellor, as well as 
the conservatores privilegiarum of Freysingen, Augsburg and Regensburg. 

The whole university was organized on the model of that of Vienna, and 
divided into four nations, viz. 


_ Nations. » ° Including 
; Bohemia, 
| Moravia, 
« Austria 
Bavarian, . { italy, 2 
Tyrol, 
, Swabia. 
. All the countries bordering 
Beale, eS Ri EAS ; on the Rhine. 
( Westphalia, 
| Thuringia, 
! England, 
( Sweden, 
| Denmark, 
| Norway. 
( Saxony, 
Lusatia, 
. Brandenburg, 
SAXON, acy sy «1: + 9 Pomerania, 
Prussia, 
Poland,’ 
| Russia. 


Frdmkewtsviw “s 


The number of professors. attached to this. university was, at the beginning, 
very inconsiderable. There was but one for theology ; two for the canon law ; 
one for the Roman law ; one for physic ; and six for the faculty of philosophy ; 
which latter were named collegians, because they lodged and boarded together 
in a. college. E 

The salary of the professors was also very limited, -at first, being but 130 
florins at most. The foundation, however, from the great concourse of students 
arriving from every quarter, soon became more considerable. aes 

Eleven bursen (lodging-houses) were progressively ‘built, each having its 
own particular statutes; and no student could lodge elsewhere without the 
special permission of the dean. al a 

This establishment attained a high degree of prosperity even in the lifetime 
of its founder, from the year 1472 to 1477; as demonstrated by the circum-: : 
stance, that the professors of philosophy who were but six in number at the 
beginning; amounted to forty in the year 1477, among whom was the celebrated 
Conrad Celtes. ,’ 

This foundation boasted of eminent lecturers during the fifteenth century, 
of whom I shall name but Reuchlin, and the poets laureat, Jacob Locher, and 
Urbanus Rhagius, down to the epoch of the Reformation, at which time, through 
the great influence and the intrigues of Dr. Eck, all freethinkers were driven 
from the establishment, or left it of their own accord; upon which the in- 
struction fell mostly into the hands of the Jesuits; which Jast circumstance put. 
an end to the fame of the university. 
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be ashe by 
x Albert V. in the year 1562, submitted the foundation to a thorough reform 5 
and although it was quite delivered from the influence of the Jesuits in the 
course of the eighteenth century ; they however returned again in the year 
1799, and once more destroyed all the ameliorations that had taken place. The 
¥ Catholic theological faculty, which, from the above period governed the uni- 
ea versity, was of the darkest.and of the most morose spirit; added to which, the 
strict censure of books which was there practised, excluded every kind of 

knowledge from the foundation. 

‘This university however, was richly endowed, possessed a very valuable 
library, and enjoyed many other advantages ; notwithstanding all this, as/it still 
continued to sink into mediocrity, king Lewis in the year 1802, had it trans- 
ferred to Landshut, and thence to Munich, in the year 1826; at which last 
place it has now assumed a form entirely new. . ‘ 


11. Tiizrvcen.—This. university, founded in the year 1477 by the wise and 


=e Gn learned duke Eberhard, the Bearded, who strove by every means to extend 
by knowledge and learning, was, for this reason, named Eberhardine. 
Sixtus IV. issued the organization-bull in the year of its foundation, and 


Frederic III. seven years later, granted it the imperial privileges. 
_ The abbot Henry of Blaubeuren drew up its statutes, and its first. rector was 
John Nauclerus, a very learned man. ; 

The eminent Reuchlin taught in this university, although but a‘short while ; 
his brother, however, occupied a professorship there for a long space of time. 

When duke Ulrich abjured the Catholic faith, in the year 1524, (in which 
example he was followed by the whole town, twelve years after,) the university 
underwent a thorough reorganization. 

This foundation sank, however, entirely in the seventeenth century, having 
lost every spark of animation. It recovered a new existence in the course of 
the eighteenth century, and Tiibingen, besides its:faculty of evangelic divinity, 
may boast along list of eminent men, among whom Storr and Flatt deserve 
more particular notice. 

Frederick, king of Wurtemburg, changed the ancient constitution of this 
university, in the year 1811, leaving it, however, its liberties and privileges ; 
many of which were taken from it at the time, when the new university-system 
was created, in the year 1829, which not only deprived this foundation of the 
right it had before enjoyed of managing its own income, but also withdrew from 
the rector and senate the legislation of the university. 

The constraint under which the studies formerly labored has indeed ceased, 
although it has made room for half-yearly and final examinations, which are 
supposed very much to cramp the freedom of the studies. ; 

The evangelic theological faculty numbers eminent theologians, viz. 


Steudel, 


Baur, ¢inen Sacred Historians and Dogmatists. 
Schmidt, \ 


12. Menrz.* The elector and archbishop of Mentz, Diether, of Issenburg, 
celebrated for his fate, founded this university, in the year 1477, which founda- 
tion was afterwards confirmed by Sixtus IV. 

Fourteen prebends, in churches belonging to the see of the town of Mentz, 
were destined as a remuneration to the first professors. 

The archbishop of Mentz, Albert of Brandenburg, who at a-later period 
became so celebrated in'the history of the Reformation, and was a great patron 
of learning, (from the year 1514 to 1545,) promoted the weal of the university, 
ic ery way. Twelve professors taught, at that time, in the faculty of phi- 
osophy. 

‘This university, however, lost much of its importance owing to the many 
disputes between the professors and the clergy of the town, as well as from the 


* This city, which 
cone | re : 
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% gt ; 
on the western bank of the Rhine, is sometimes called’ Mainz, and more 
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circumstance of the faculties of philosophy and theology falling into the hands 
of the Jesuits. h ; 

‘Towards the close of the eighteenth century, the foundation was so enriched 
by the elector, Frederick Charles Joseph, that it drew yearly, 40,000 Rhenish 
florins from the income of three suppressed cloisters. ; 

Six faculties were created in this university, after the last organization, in the 
year 1784, i Me: 

The faculty of theology (Catholic, of course) reckoned twelve regular pro- 
fessors ; that of law, eight regular and three irregular; that of physic, eight 
regular; that of philosophy and mathematics, eight; that of history and sta- 
tistics, six; and finally, six lecturers were attached to the faculty of finance. 

The library contained 80,000 volumes, and was particularly rich in old literary 
master-pieces ; but in old prints especially. ‘The university was also in possession 
of a very competent organization, and proper institutes. 

When the French took Mentz, previous to their invading Germany, the uni- 
versity of that town fell to the ground, and has never been raised again, not 
even since Mentz was given to Hesse-Darmstadt, and has become a frontier- 
fortress to Germany. 


13. Wirrenspere.—The private physician of the elector Frederick the Wise 
of Saxony, suggested the first idea of founding this university, which soon after 
became so celebrated, as the place where the Reformation of Germany fixed 
its seat. 

This establishment was organized on the 18th of October, 1502, after the 
Emperor Maximilian I. had granted it privileges. 

Martin Pollich was the first rector, as well as the first doctor of divinity, of 
the newly-founded university, which was, however, removed from Wittenberg, 
several times, soon after its creation, in consequence of the’plague. Thus it 
was transferred to Herzberg, in the year 1506; to Jena, in the year 1527; once 
again to Jena, in 1535; to Torgaw, in 1557 ; to which last town Luther’s widow 
followed the establishment, and where she died. 

It is a well-known fact, that Luther was recommended to the university, in 
the year 1508, by John Staupizen, as professor of the scholastic philosophy of 
Aristotle ; he was however elected doctor of divinity in the year 1512. 

In the year 1517, began the controversy, so important from its consequences, 
by Luther’s assembling round him, the men, who later became so celebrated, 
viz. 

Andreas Boderstein, of Carlstadt, Johann Bugenhagen, 
Philip Melancthon, Justus Jonas, &c. 
Nic: Amsdorf, 


Wittenberg, as well as Leipzig, were ata later period, deeply engaged in 
the controversies of theologians, concerning the severe Lutheran, or the milder 
Melancthonian system ; and the former of these universities showed more per- 
severance and tenacity, in its faithful adherence to the severe Lutheran system, 
than any of the other foundations. les . ss 

The controversies of the Wittenbergers, with the Calixtinian freethinking 
school of Helmstadt, are particularly remarkable, as well as that with the pietis- 
tical school, later set up at Halle. ) 

This university was destroyed by the French, and has never since been re- 
organized. a A: 

In the year 1817; a theological seminary was built at Wittenberg, in com- 
memnoration of the Reformation. 


14. Pranxrorr on tHE Oper.—The university of this town was founded by 


Joachim I. elector of Brandenburg, and his brother Albert, archbishop and elec- 


tor of Mentz, so eminent in the history of the Reformation. 

This establishment was, at first, only a gymnasium, and was named, the 
Great College, after having been sanctioned by Pope Alexander VI. The 
successor of this pope, Julius II., granted the permission, to this foundation’s 
being erected into a university, in the year 1500; and the emperor Maximilian, 
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in the same year, confirmed the establishment, and endowed it with many 
privileges. i : 

Conrad Wimpira was its first rector, and professor of divinity. ‘The four 
faculties were there established, on an equal footing. It is remarkable, how- 
ever, that the division into “nations,” long since abolished, was revived at this 
university. ; 

Ulrich of Hutten, was a student in this establishment, soon after its founda- 
tion, and. was later a graduate of the faculty of philosophy. The well-known 
poet Hessus, also studied some time at this foundation. 

This university, Catholic from the beginning of its existence, adopted the 
Reformed communion after the conversion of Joachim I. in the year 1540. 

Among the first evangelical professors, the following are the most eminent, 
Viz. 

Alexander. Alesius, 
Seotus Andreas, Protease of the Law. 
Musculus, : 


Mattheus Maller, professor of the canon law, at this university, who founded, 
at his own expense, a collegium juris consultarum, died in the year 1518. 

Hieronymus Schurff, came from St. Gallen to this university, where he taught 
the civil law, till his death, which happened in the year 1554, ’ 

This foundation being much patronized by the electors, its income rose, in 
time, to 12;000 Prussian or Rix dollars. 

John George founded, in the year 1572, a community, where sixty students 
were boarded at a cheap rate. It was particularly favored with private as well 
as public stipends. 

The first groundwork of the university library was laid in the year 1696, by 
the elector, who caused part of the library of the castle to be removed thither ; 
and it was further increased in process of time by donations and legacies. 
~ The University of Frankfort on the Oder has never enjoyed a high literary 
reputation, and is moreover much fallen off in modern times. 

It was finally broken up, or rather joined to the University of Breslaw, in the 
year 1811. : 


[To be continued. ] 
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COLLEGIATE EDUCATION IN NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
[By the Rev. Calvin Butler, Richmond.] 


Tue liberal education of young men is a subject of. the highest interest and 
importance. It was one of the first subjects of public attention with our Puritan 
fathers. ‘“Scarcely had they arrived in this Western world, before their 
thoughts were turned to the establishment of a college.” While yet struggling 
with the difficulties and dangers of a new settlement, they laid the foundation 
for (what is now) Harvard College. 

Dartmouth College, in New Hampshire, (the circumstances of whose founda- 
tion were scarcely less remarkable than those of Harvard,) was the fourth, 
established in New England, and dates its existence in the year 1769, when the 
State was estimated to contain less than 60,000 inhabitants.. That part of the 
State about the college was then rapidly settling ; and the college immediately 
enjoyed a degree of prosperity without a parallel among, the earlier colleges of 
this country. In ten years,* its graduates numbered 99; in 21 years, 333; in 
30 years, 644; in 50 years, 1,308.. Its present number of graduates, (67 classes 
,» having been graduated,).is 1,883. his’ 

The college early attracted many from other States, especially from the 
adjacent States of Vermont (which had ho college till the year 1800) and Mas- 
sachusetts, 

* The first class. was graduated in 1771. 
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_ The number in the college at the present time, according to the last catalogue, 
is 234, viz. Sen. 42, Jun. 57, Soph. 61, Fresh. 74. Of these, 48 are ‘from Massa- 
chusetts, 32 from Vermont, 8 from Maine, 3 from New York, 1 from Pennsyl- 
vania, 1 from Ohio, 1 from Tennessee, 1 from Upper Canada, and 1 from Scot- 
land ; the rest, 138, are of New Hampshire. 


The following Table. shows the Counties of which the Students, belongi: 


ng to New 
Hampshire, are residents. : ee 


7 


Dartmouth College. Other N. E. Colleges. | 


las : teers SS 
, j ay Wee a c 3 ae jeter = 
Pop. | 3| 8 = ‘os Bie SISIS ISI ISI/SIH/s I's sé S38 
’ = g : SPasey 3 : . c = e 1 oh is. 
SIS(SlS (S(Sai[M1s(SINfalR laisse les] €2 
Rockingham, | 44,452 5 | 7 | 9 | 7 | o8/1s87|.9/ 3/2] 0|3|0])3| 2 l22/ 50] eso 
Strafford, 53,916, 4|6]2]7 1] 19310011 1]0}0;0)1/0/2)1/ 5/244 2454 
Merrimack, 346191 5/518} 7 9513842} 0!10/0!1}o] 1] 4} 8] 33 | 149 
Hillsborough, | 37,7621 1|9!5]7 921716||3|2}0/0/0]/0/0,1)| 6 | 93 / 1348 
Cheshire, 27,016, 0] 4] 0] 2) 645020} 3,0);0)011;3] 2] 9! 15) 101 
Sullivan, 19687, 1/4] 2} 4] 1{1789/f1;0/1!/0)0]0/0,;0! 9 13} 1514 
Grafton, 38,691/3 | 3 110 | 9 | 25/1/5471} 0} 0/1] 0] 0/1] 0] 3 |,28| 1389 
Coos, 8390) 0! of ral eaissilolo!olo ofo ololol 2| 4195 
Total the State, |269,533|19 |38 [87 [44 |138|1,953||17 | 8 | 3 11165) 1 {10 {10 j55 |193 | 1,392 


Note. How many students there may be from New Hampshire in other colleges not here mentioned, we 
have no. means of knowing; but it is presumed, not many. The population is that of 1830. 


From the preceding it appears, 

1. That of 193 students, 55, about two-sevenths, go out of the State for their 
education; while, of 234 in the college, 96 are from other States. 

2. That from Rockingham, Merrimack and Hillsborough counties, with a 
population of 116,833, there are 111 students; and from the rest of the State, 
with a population of 152,700, there are but 82 students, while the ratio of the 
other three counties, would give these 145. 

3. That Rockingham county, with 44,452 inhabitants, is educating 50 students, 
which is one student to 889 inhabitants; this ratio would give the State 303 
students. And Strafford county, with 58,916 inhabitants, is educating 24 
students, which is one student to 2,454 inhabitants; this ratio would give the 
State only 110 students. And ifthe whole State should adopt the present ratio 
of Cheshire-county, the number of her students would be reduced to ‘150. 

If the whole State were to come up to the present ratio of Rockingham 
county, the number of students would stand thus : 


Rockinohen wary eaereee meen ecOUM Im Cheshire, 5) <4 ‘uted ayh teten ieee lU 
reeetraatord, th ects a adeeete 2) O02 |PSullivan, | 6. gees opie ae 
Merrimack, | of cessuaeeaens ee tao le Graftonye:. sia. ales: (43 
Piillaporough, a" .) .) ea emeeen meee” |i. Coos, ir.) . che eh yc ay ol 


Does it appear that the people of Rockingham county are doing too much for 
the education of their sons? Ina country like ours, whose government may be 
appropriately called a Representative Democracy, it isthe wide diffusion of 
thorough knowledge and high principles, integrity and virtue, that forms the 
sure basis of permanent prosperity and happiness. .The common schools of New 
England have done much to make this country what it is—the boast of the phi- 
Janthropist and the envy of the monarchist. But “ it is impossible that education 
in common schools should be what it ought to be, except through the influence 
and of course in connection with the highest attainments of education in insti- 
tutions of another grade. What is done for one department is done in some 
degree for all.” “ Every thinking man sees, and cannot but see, the connection 
and mutual dependence of all the different departments and stages of education.” 
It is to be earnestly hoped, that soon every part of this State will be honorably 
represented in our highest institutions of learning. Let no father plead inability 
to educate a son: every dollar judiciously expended in education, will duly 
return a hundred fold—in character, influence, and rational enjoyment. 
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Table showing the number of Graduates at Dartmouth College, each year, Jrom 
1800 to 1838, and the number from the several States where they belonged, while 
members of College. 


aL. 


be 
j | Residce 

Years. of (From From Pa he oe From |Frém L Bro Raseniitvare From | not as- | Total. 

IN. H.| Vt. | Ms. | Me. | Ct. N. Y.| Md 


Va. | S.C. | Ohio. | Mich. | certai’d. 


1800 | 9 19 1.28 
1801 | 15 14 29 
1802 | 4 | 18 22 
1803 | 19 25 d4 
1804 |19| 8/ 5] 2 | 34 
1805-1 72) 110" b #545 1 1 28 
1806 | 16 | 3-}10] 4 33 
1807 | 23:] 4/13 1 Al 
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1815 16 | 6 ) *6'13 31 
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1820 | 16 |. 7 | iu 24 
1821 | 12) 10} 4 26 
eerie) Ge ee) 44 
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1824} 14|/ 9| 4 List 98 
1825 |} 17 |-.6]| 3 | 1 pers , 0? 97 
1826 | 23' | ,6 6 (ana 36 
1827 | 21 9 7 1 38 
tees | 93 5 I Oa 2 40 
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Tsao; 1 TV 7 1 . 30 
1831 | 22 Qik 2 1 : 1 98 
1832 | 21 4 6 1 1 33 
1833 | 24 ot ae 1 30 
1834 | 19| 4+ 3] 1 Q8t 
1835, | 33.1/.3).11).1 48 
1836 | 28 6 8] 2 1 ‘ 45 
1887} 18; 8 | 4} 5) 1 36 
Total, |702 {182 |220 52 | 13 J ishiill ote Adle, Seeley 91 {1275 


The Annual Meteorite. for 1800, 1801, 1802, 1803 and, 1810 have not been obtained, and the 


rea aaioe of those belonging to the classes of those years (excepting New Hampshire) is not 
complete. ) 


Concord, N. H. March 2, 1838, 


t One of this class belonged to New Brunswick. } Including one belonging to Lower Canada. 
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. HISTORICAL ACCOUNT OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL 
. SOCIETY. 


[Prepared at the direction of the Society by James B. Ansorr, M. D. of Loudon, and 
i Tuomas P, Huu, M..D. of Sanbornton,] 


Tae New Hampsuire Mepicat Society is one of the oldest institutions of 
the kind, established in this country.. Soon after the American Revolution, when 
the happy effects of that glorious event began to be realized in the spirit of 
enterprise and improvement, which have so generally characterized the people 
of the United States, the attention-of some of the principal physicians of New 
Hampshire was called particularly to a consideration of what could be done for 
the benefit of themselves and their brethren of the medical profession ; also the 
preservation of the lives, and the promotion of the health, and consequently the 
happiness of their fellow-men. After correspondence and conference on this 

subject, it appeared to them that no better way could be adopted for the 
accomplishment of their object than the formation of a society for this purpose. 

Accordingly, a petition was preferred to the Legislature for the establishment 
of such an institution by law; and a charter for the same was granted, bearing 
date, February I, 1791. The nature, design and objects to be secured by it, 
will be -best expressed in the act of incorporation, which is here inserted. 


“ As health is essentially necessary to. the happiness of society ; and as its 
preservation or recovery is closely connected with the knowledge of the animal 
economy, and of the properties and effect of Medicine; and as the benefit of 
Medical Institutions, formed on liberal principles, and encouraged by the 
patronage of the: Law, is universally acknowledged : 

“§ 1. Be it therefore enacted by the Senate and House. of Representatives in 
General Court convened, That Josiah Bartiett, Joshua Brackett, Ammi Ruhamah 
Cutter, Hall Jackson, Nathaniel Peabody, William Page, Moses Carr, James 
Brackett, John Rogers, John Jackson, Ezra Green, Ebenezer Rockwood, 
William Cogswell, Kendall Osgood, George Sparhawk, William Parker, Jr., 
Samuel Tenney, Benjamin Page, and Isaac Thom, be, and they hereby are, 
formed into, constituted and made a Body Politic and Corporate, by the name 
of the New Hampsurre Mepicay Society; and that they and their, successors, 
and such other persons‘as shall be elected in the manner herein-after mentioned, 
shall be and continue a Body Politic and Corporate by the same name for ever. 

“§ 2. And be it further enacted, That the Fellows of said Society may, from 
time to time, elect a President, Vice-president, and Secretary, with such other 
officers as they shall judge necessary and convenient. And the Fellows of 
said Society shall have full powerand authority, from time to time, to determine 
and establish the names, number, and duty of their several officers, and the 
tenure and estate they have in their offices, respectively ; and also to authorize 
and empower their President, or some other officer, to administer such oaths 
to such officers as they, the Fellows of said Society, shall appoint and determine, 
for the well ordering and good government of the said Society—provided the 
same be not repugnant, to the laws of this State. . 

“ § 3.. And be it further enacted, That the Fellows of said Society shall have 
one common Seal, and power to break, change, and. renew the same at their 
pleasure, , : : aseu 

“§ 4. And be it further enacted, That the Fellows of said Society may sue 
and be sued, in all actions, real, personal, and mixed, and prosecute and defend 
the same unto final judgment and execution, by the name of the New Hamp- 
sHIRE Mepican Sociery. ) } 

“§ 5. And be it further enacted, That the Fellows of said Society may, from 
time to time, elect such persons to be Fellows thereof, as they may judge 
proper; and that they, the Fellows of said Society, shall have power to suspend, 
expel, or disfranchise, any Fellows of said Society. 


4 


*. 
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“§ 6, And be it further enacted, That the,Fellows of said Society shall have 
full power and authority to make and enact such Rules and By-laws, for the 
better government of said Society, as are not repugnant to the laws of this 
State; and to annex reasonable fines and penalties to the breach of ‘them, not 
exceeding the sum of T'wenty Pounds, to be sued for and recovered by said 
Society, and to their own use, in any Court of Record in this State proper to 
try the same; and also to establish the time and manner of convening the mem- 
bers of said Society ; and also to determine the number of Fellows that shall be 
present to constitute a meeting of said Society; and also that the number of 
said Society, wlio are inhabitanfs of this State, shall not at any time be more 
than seventy, nor less than fifteen; and that their meeting shall be held in 
Concord, or such other. place within this State, as a majority of the members 
present, in a legal meeting, shall judge most fit and convenient. 

“ And whereas it is clearly of importance, that a just discrimination should be 
made between suchas are duly educated and properly qualified for the duties 
of their profession, and. those who may ignorantly and wickedly administer 
medicine, whereby the health and lives of many valuable individuals may be 
endangered, or perhaps lost to the community : } 

“§ 7, Be tt therefore further enacted, That the President and Fellows of said 
Society, or such of their officers or Fellows as they may appoint, shall have full 
power and authority to examine all candidates for the practice of Physic and 
Surgery, who shall offer themselves for examination respecting. their: skill in 
their profession ; and if upon examination, the said candidates shall be found 
skilled in their profession, and fitted for the practice of it, they shall receive the 


of approbation of the Society, in letters testimonial of such examination, under the 


Seal of said Society, signed by the President, or such other person or persons 
as shall be appointed for that purpose. 

“§ 8. And be it further enacted, That if the said President, and such other 
person or persons so elected and appointed for the purpose of examining can- 
didates as aforesaid, shall obstinately and unreasonably refuse to examine any 
candidate so offering himself for examination as aforesaid, such and every such 


- person so elected and appointed as aforesaid, shall be subject to a fine not 


exceeding One Hundred Pounds, nor less than Twenty Pounds, to be recovered 
by the said candidate, and to his own use, in any court within this State proper 
to try the same. ’ ‘ 

“§ 9, And be it further enacted, That it shall be the duty of the said Mepican 
Society, from time to time, to describe and point out such a medical instruction 
or education, as they shall judge requisite for candidates for the practice of 
Physic and Surgery, previous to their examination before them, or their officers 
appointed for that purpose, respecting their skill. in their profession, and shall 
cause the same to be published in two newspapers printed in different counties 
in this State. And every candidate examined and approved by the President 
and Fellows of said Society, or such of their officers or Fellows as they shall 
appoint, shall be held to pay such reasonable fees of office as shall be established 
by said Society for the examination of candidates, and letters. testimonial: in 
favor of such as shall be approbated. And the Treasurer of said Society for 
the time being, shall have full power and authority to sue for and recover the 
same, in any, court proper to try the same. 

“§ 10. And be it further enacted, That the Fellows of said Society may and 
shall for ever be deemed capable in law, of holding and taking, in fee-simple, or 
any less estate, by gift, grant, devise, or otherwise, any lands, tenements, or 
other estate, real or personal, provided that the annual income of.the whole 
real estate that may be given, granted, or devised to, or purchased by, the said: 
Society, shall not exceed the sum of Two Hundred Pounds, and the annual 
income or interest of said personal estate shall not exceed the sum’of One 
Thousand Pounds: And the annual income or interest of the said real and 
personal estate, together with the fines and penalties paid to said Society, or 
recovered by them, shall ‘be appropriated to such purposes as are consistent 
with the end and design of the institution of said Society, and as the Fellows 
thereof shall determine. 

“§ 11. And be it further enacted, That His Excellency Josiah Bartlett, Esq., 
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be, and he hereby is, authorized ‘and directed to fix the time and place of 
holding the first meeting of said Medical Society, and to notify the Fellows 
thereof accordingly.” , 


In the year 1816, June 21, .an additional act was passed in the Legislature, 
by which the Society is authorized and empowered to admit into its body two 
hundred members, instead of seventy, the original number of Fellows. 


The first meeting of the Society was holden at Lamson’s Hall; in Exeter, on 
Wednesday, May 4, 1791. The following is the recorded account of the 
meeting. ’ 


“ Present, His Excellency Josiah Bartlett, Esq:, Joshua Brackett, Hall Jack- 
son, Nathaniel Peabody, John Rogers, Ebenezer Rockwood, William Cogswell, 
William Parker, Jr., Benjamin Page, and Isaac Thom, members. 

“ Voted and elected Hall Jackson, Chairman, who took the chair accordingly. 

“Proceeded to the choice of President, and the ballots being taken and 
counted, it appeared His Excellency Josiah Bartlett, Esq. was unanimously 
elected President. ; 

“Proceeded to the choice of Recording Secretary, and the ballots being 
taken and counted, it appeared that William Parker, Jr. was unanimously chosen 
to that office. 

“ Attest, JosHUA BRACKETT, 

¢ ' Hau Jackson, 
Naruanie, Pragopy, 
ExsenezeER Rocxwoon, 
Joun Rogers, 
Bensamin Pace, 
Isaac THom, 
Witiram CoagsweEt.u.” 

“Rockingham ss. 

“ At Exeter, May 4, 1791, the aforenamed William Parker, Jr.. was duly 
sworn to execute the duties of his office as Recording Secretary. 
“ Coram, NatruanieL PeEagsopy, Jus. Peace.” 


“Proceeded to the choice of Vice-president; the ballots taken and counted, 
it appeared the Hon. Joshua Brackett, Esq. was unanimously elected Vice- 
president. eit itt 

“ Proceeded to the choice of additional members of this Society. 

“Leyi Bartlett, John Preston,. Thomas Stow Ranney, Amos Gale, Thomas 
Sargeant, Thomas Russel, Nathaniel Kidder, Joseph Tilton, Peter Green, 
Philip Carrigain, Jonathan Gove, Moses Nichols and James Howe were elected 
Fellows. d ; 

“ Voted, That a committee be appointed to form a system of laws and regu- 
lations for the Society, to be -laid before them at their next meeting. 

“ Voted, That Joshua Brackett, Ammi R. Cutter, Hall Jackson and John 
Jackson be the committee; and that the aforesaid committee be requested to 
report a device of a Seal for the Society. i’ 

“ Voted, That this meeting be adjourned to the first Thursday in June next, 
to meet at Hannaford’s, in Concord.”’ 


The Society met according to adjournment. Little was done. Nathan Smith, 
Calvin Frink and Thomas Stearns were elected Fellows; and Nathaniel 
Peabody and Levi Bartlett were added to the, committee for preparing laws and 
regulations for the Society. ; ‘ ‘| se toe 

The meeting was adjourned to assemble in Exeter the third Wednesday in. 
September following. ° : 

The Society met according to adjournment, but there not. being.a quorum 
present, the meeting was adjourned to the last Tuesday in November ensuing, 
to meet at Greenleaf’s tavern, in Portsmouth. artis 

The Society convened according to adjournment, and “ proceeded to examine 
the laws and regulations for the Society exhibited by their committee, and — 
having agreed to sundry amendments, ba 


¥ 


f 
" 
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“ Voted, To postpone the farther consideration of the laws, &c. to the next 


annual meeting, and that Samuel Tenney and William Parker, Jr. be a com- 
mittee to prepare them as altered by this meeting, to be laid before the Society 
at the annual meeting, ! ae, ar 

_ “ Voted, That the Secretary give public notice in two of the’ New Hampshire 
newspapers, of the time and place of holding the annual meeting, which by the 
adoption of a certain article in the laws and regulations of the Society to be 
hereafter inserted, is to be on the Wednesday following the general election of 
the State at the place of holding said election.” 


_ The annual meeting, agreeably to the above vote, was held at Dover, June 
13, 1792,\at which time the Society adopted a-system of By-laws and Regula- 
tions which are similar to those now in use. A few alterations, deemed advis- 
able, as circumstances have changed, have been introduced. 

Some extracts from the present code of By-laws and Regulations, will now 
be made, illustrative of the proceedings of the Society. 


“ Annual Meeting. The annual meeting of the Society shall be holden the 
Tuesday preceding the first Wednesday in June, at 10 o’clock, in the town of 
Concord, or at such other place as the Society may appoint, fourteen’ days’ 
notice being previously given by the Secretary in two public papers. Nine 
Fellows shall constitute a quorum to transact business. At this meeting there 
shall be elected, by ballot, a President, Vice-president, two Counsellors and 
two Censors from each district, a Secretary, Treasurer, Librarian, the Library 
Committee, Committee of Correspondence, and two Delegates to attend the 

~ Medical Examinations at Dartmouth College.” 

_ Assessments. Every Fellow shall: annually contribute one dollar to the 
funds of the Society, and pay the same to the Treasurer; and no Fellow shall 
be allowed the loan of any book or other article belonging to the Society, nor 
be allowed to vote at any meeting, until he shall have made such payment.” 

“ Resienations. A Fellow may resign his Fellowship, after giving satisfac- 
tory reasons to the Council.” 

“ Expulsion. In cases in which the Council of the General Society have 
original jurisdiction, a complaint shall be lodged with a Counsellor of the 
district to which the accused party belongs; and if the said Counsellor is con- 
vinced that the charge is not.a frivolous or vexatious one, he suall annex an 
order to the complaint, directed to the accused party, requiring him to appear 
before the Council; which the complainant shall serve on the accused, by 
leaving an attested copy of the complaint and order with him at least fifteen 

days before the meeting of the Council, and make a return of his doings 
thereon to the Secretary, on or before the meeting of the Council. 

“No deposition shall be received from either party, unless in case of the 
consent between the two parties before the Council, the adverse party has 
been served with a regular notice agreeably to the statute regulating the taking 
of depositions out of court.” 

“ Consultations. It is deemed disreputable, and shall be unlawful, for a 
Fellow or Associate of this Society, in the capacity of Physician or Surgeon, 
to advise or consult with any person, unless he has one or more of the following 
qualifications :— 

“1, He shall have been duly examined and licensed by the Censors: or 

“2. He shall have received the degree of Bachelor or Doctor of Medicine 
at some university : or Bat | 

“3, In case he has come from some other State or Country, shall produce to 
the Censors such evidence ot testimonials of his qualifications for the’ practice 
of Medicine and Surgery, as they shall deem and certify to be sufficient. 

“And every Fellow or Associate, who shall consult with, abet, or assist’ any 
person not. qualified as above, or who has been expelled from the Society, 
either by visiting his patients, or advising with him in any way: whatever, shall 
for such offence, be disqualified from voting at any. meeting for one year, sball 

be liable to the censure and reprimand of the Council, and in aggravated cases, 
to expulsion. Provided nevertheless, That it may be admissible for Fellows or 
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Associates to consult with practitioners.not regularly licensed, who entered the 
practice prior to the year 1810, and who are reputed for integrity and morals. 
But if in any case, a difference of opinion should arise as to the necessity or 
propriety of such consultations, the case shall be referred to the Council.” 

“ Dissertations. It shall be the duty of the President of the Society to read 
a dissertation or an essay annually, at 11 o’clock, A. M., on the day of the 


annual meeting, and that the other dissertations be read immediately after. If: 


the persons appointed to read a discourse or dissertation before the Society 
shall neglect to prepare himself, and shall offer no satisfactory reason, he shall 
forfeit and pay to the Society the sum of five dollars, to be disposed of for the 


use of the Library: Provided always, that if such person shall duly cause to 


be presented to the Society a copy of his dissertation, he may be excused from 
delivering the same, and the copy so presented shall be read by the Secretary: 
And every dissertation read before the Society shall be written on quarto paper, 
ten inches in length, and eight inches in breadth, leaving’ one inch inner margin 
to admit of binding; and shall be left with the Librarian, to be kept on file, 
subject at any time to the inspection of members.” 5 

“ Advice. Patients may be brought» before the Society for advice, permission 
having been obtained from the President. After their exammation, a committee 
of three shall-be appointed to report a method of treatment.” 

“ Delegates. There shall be annually chosen two delegates to attend the 
examination of candates for Medical degrees at Dartmouth College, whose 
duties shall commence the January succeeding the annual meeting, and con- 
tinue in office one year.” 

* Election of Fellows. No person shall be elected a Fellow, who is not an 
Associate of some. District Society, and does not sustain a fair moral character.” 

“ Services. ‘here shall be no officer of profit or emolument. Al] duties shall 
be performed gratuitously. Nevertheless, the Society may refund moneys 
actually expended in ‘the discharge of duties reqaired by the Society ; and 
may, by special vote, award a reasonable compensation for the extra services 
of its members. 

“There shall be a committee chosen every annual meeting to make a selec- 
tion of books to be recommended to be read by Medical students. * 

“ Every deed or writing, excepting certificates of Fellowship, to. which the 
common Seal is affixed, shall be done ia council, signed by the President, and 
attested by the Secretary. The Council shall nominate or propose all can- 
didates for admission as Fellows or Honorary Members—They -shall, at least 
once in three years, specify such authors as they shall judge most proper to be 
studied- by Medical students—They shall examine all communications, and 
‘select such as are proper to be printed, or read before the Society. They shall 
select two'suitable persons to read dissertations annually before the Society 
And all the-transactions of ‘the Council, except the adjudication of differences, 
shall be laid before the. Society, and shall be there acted on by distinct articles ; 
and if approved, shall be valid, and not otherwise.” ; 

“ Qualifications of Licentiates. 1. No candidate for the practice of Physic 
and Surgery shall be admitted to examination, until he shall have attained the 
age of twenty-one years. * . 

“9, He shall have a competent knowledge of the English and Latin lan- 
guages, and a general acquaintance with the principles of geometry, and. of 
natural and moral philosophy. 

“<3, He shall have studied three full years under the direction of some repu- 
table physician or physicians, possessing the requisite qualifications for consul- 
tation.” set gh ‘ y ne 

-* Censors. It is the duty of the Censors to examiné all candidates for the 
‘practice of Medicine and Surgery, that possess the requisite qualifications. 
They shall meet at least twice in every year, and shall give public notice of 
the time and place of each meeting, one of which shall be the day preceding 
the annual meeting of the Society. Any two of the Censors present shall con- 


* A list of authors is reported from year to year, and were it not for enlarging this document to an 
unwarrantable size, might be here inserted. 


‘vol. xX. A7 Roos 


my 
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In every examination, the following course shall 
> shall be called on for written testimonials of his 


juisitions of the Society in respect to education: 
ired, whether any portion of the. time which he 


’ 


id, aad 
stitute a quorum for bu ines: 
be paineied :—The can dida 
having complied with the 
and it shall be especiall 
has professed to devo ( } professional education, has been employed .in 
school-keeping, or any other occupation; and all time so employed shall be 
deducted from the time professedly devoted to his medical education. Like- 
wise, the candidate’s knowledge of the Latin language, and-of the principles of 
geometry, and of natural and moral philosophy, shall be carefully inquired into, 
and fully shown, either by certificates from teachers of established reputation 
and good credit, or actual examination; and in every case where the Censors 
are not fully satisfied on these points, the examination shall close, and letters 
of approbation and license shall be refused. In case the Censors are satisfied 
on the points above stated, the candidate shall be critically examined in the 
following branches, viz. anatomy, physiology, chemistry, materia medica, 
midwifery, surgery, pathology and therapeutics ; and if the acquirements of the 
candidate appear to be such as to qualify him to take charge of the lives and 
health of his fellow-men, he shall recéive a letter of approbation and license, 
of the form following—for which he shall pay the sum of ten dollars, to be 
devoted exclusively for the benefit of the library. 


Strate or New HampsHire. 


_ “ We, the Censors of the New Hampshire Medical Society, duly appointed and authorized, have exam- 
ined A. B. of C. in the county of D., a candidate for the practice of Physic and Surgery; and having 
found him qualified, do approve and license him a practitioner in Medicine and Surgery, agreeably to law 
in that case made and provided. 

Dated at 


' 


, this day of , A. D. 18—. 


e y Censors. 
By virtue of the power in me vested, ( have hereunto caused the Seal of the New Hampshire Medical 
Society to be affixed. : 


J. K., President. 
Attest, L. M., Secretary.” : 


“ District Societies. Every application for the establishment of a District 
Society shall be made in writing to the Council, and if approved by the Society, 
they shall issue a Charter in the following form, viz. 


Strate or New HampsuHire. 


The Council of the New Hampshire Medical Society, : G 
To A., B. and C., Fellows of said Society, San Say 


‘¢ Your application made in due form, requesting that a District Medical Society might be instituted, 
to consist of the Fellows and Associates residing in the towns of , Was duly considered and approved 
by the Society, on the day of » Anno Domini 18—. 

Be it therefore known, that a District Society, by the name of , is hereby established, to consist of 
the Fellows of the New Hampshire Medical Society and the Associates now resident in the towns above 
mentioned, and of such others as they may hereafter elect: and A. B. is hereby authorized to call a meet- 


ing of the same, for the purpose’ of electing officers, and transacting any other business necessary for 
i rth said Society. 


rs testimony whereof, we have hereunto subscribed our names, this day of » Anno Domini 
OrD: 
. ‘ BE. F. Council. 
ad Gian. 


By virtue of the power in me vested, I have caused the Seal of the New Hampshire Medical Society to 
be hereunto affixed. 


I, J., President. 
Attest, K. L., Secretary.” : 


“Each District Society may establish such regulations, and appoint’ such 
officers as they may think necessary for their own good government, not repug- 
nant to the laws of the General Society.” : 

“Each District Society may elect, as Associates, all practitioners of physic 
and surgery residing within their District, who possess the requisite qualifi- 
cations for consultation.” 

“ Associates shall be entitled to the same privileges as the Fellows, in the 
respective Societies to which they belong.” 
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“Fellows and Honorary Members of the General Society may attend the 
meetings of any District Society, but are not entitled to the privilege of voting.” 

“ Fee Bills. Whereas it is inconsistent with the dignity of the medical pro- 
fession, for physicians, in their corporate capacities, to establish fee-bills, or fix 
' the rate of professional charges,—This Society therefore will not establish the 
rate of medical charges; and any such proceeding in the District Societies are 
hereby, declared to be null and of no effect. Nevertheless, in order to promote 
harmony, and to prevent jealousy and collision in business, it is recommended 
to individuals in their respective towns, to adopt an uniformity in charges; and 
it should be deemed a point of honor to adhere to them, provided that gratuitous 
services to the poor be not prohibited.” 

“ Adjustment of Differences. The Council of the General Society shall have 
original jurisdiction in all cases of controversy, between two persons belonging 
to different ‘districts, and also cases of complaints preferred against a member, 
which, if it prove correct, render him liable to expulsion from the Society. 
And in all cases where such differences shall arise between Fellows and Asso- 
ciates, not members of the same District, they shall be referred directly to the 
Council of the General Society: And differences existing between members of 


the Council, shall be decided by the remaining members thereof. In any: 


breach of the By-laws of this Society by any individual member or members, 
it shall be the duty of ‘the complainant in all cases to prefer the charges within 
one year from the annual meeting next after the offence is committed.” 

“ District Societies. The Secretaries of the District Societies shall annually 
transmit to the Secretary of the General Society, on or before the first Monday 
preceding the annual meeting of the State Society, an abstract of the proceed- 
ings of their respective Societies; also a list of all the Associates ; and in case 
of neglect, shall forfeit and pay to the Treasurer of the General Society, the 
sum of ten dollars. : 

“The proceedings and acts of District Societies shall be subject to the 
control of the General Society, and may be by them amended or abolished as 
they shall deem expedient. 

“ Each District shall be entitled to the examining fees for the increase of the 
District library, or as they may otherwise dispose of the same. 

“ Resolved, That when a Fellow of this’: Society resigns ‘his membership in 
the District Society to which he belongs, his membership will at the same time 
cease. in this Society. . , é 

“ Resolved, That it be the duty of each member of this Society to use his 
influence, and discourage in every way. in his power, any young gentleman 
from entering the study of physic, without an education that would entitle him 
to admission as a member of Dartmouth College. 


“ Resolved, That it be the duty of the President to call on all members” 


present atievery meeting, to report such epidemic and prevailing diseases as 
have occurred at any time within the circle of their. practice, and the. method 
of treatment which has been successfully pursued in their cure ; and all other 
facts and information relative to the practice of medicine, which may be thought 
worthy of notice. That those cases, when convenient, shall be communicated 

‘in writing ; and that it shall be the duty of the Secretary to record a condensed 
account of the same in the Cure-Book of the Society.” . 


The Pouce of the Society, similar to the Police of the Massachusetts Medi-, 
cal Society, which was selected from Percival’s Medical Ethics, and prepared 
with great circumspection, is here inserted as showing the excellence of the 
principles of the Society,. and the integrity of the gentlemen composing the 
body. It was adopted about nineteen years since. 


“ Consultations. Consultations should be encouraged in difficult and pro- 
tracted cases, as they give rise to confidence, energy, and more enlarged views 


in practice. On such occasions, no ‘rivalship or jealousy should be indulged ; © 


candor, justice, and all due respect should’ be exercised towards the physician 
who first attended; and as he may be presumed to be best acquainted with the 
patient and his family, he should deliver all the directions, and perform such 
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operations as are agreed upon, unless he request otherwise. It should be the . 
province, however, of the senior consulting- physician to propose the necessary 
questions to the sick. ; . 38 

“ The consulting physician is never to visit without the attending one, unless ) 
by the desire of the latter, or when, as in sudden emergency, he is not to be ~ 
found. No discussion of the case should take place before the patient or his 
friends, and no prognostications shall be delivered which are not the result i, 
previous deliberation and. concurrence. Theoretical debates shall be avoided 
‘in consultations, as occasioning perplexity and loss of time; for there may be — 3 
much diversity of opinion on'speculative points, with perfeet agreement on the 
mode of practice. Physicians, in consultations,cwhatever may be their private 
resentments or opinions of each other, should divest themselves of all par- — 
tialities, and think of nothing but what will most effectually contribute to the 
relief of those under their care. , 

“Tf a physician’s mind is not.open to conviction, from whatever quarter it 
may come, he should im honor decline the consultation. In consultations, all 
debates and discussions are to be confidential ; and thé utmost punctuality 
should be observed in consultation visits. ; 

“ Interferences. Medicine is a liberal profession. Practitioners. ought to be 
men of education; and their expectations of business should be founded on 
their qualifications,-not on aftifice and insinuation, A certain undefinable 
species of assiduities and attentions to families usually employing another, is 
to be considéred as beneath the dignity of a regular physician, and as making 
a mere trade of a learned profession ; and all officious interferences in cases 
of sickness of such families, evince a meanness of disposition unbecoming” the 
character of a practitioner or gentleman. No meddling inquiries should be 
made concerning them, nor hints given relative to their nature or treatment, 
nor any selfish conduct pursued that may directly or/indirectly tend to weaken 
confidence in the physician or surgeon who has the care of them. 

“ When a physician or surgeon is called toa patient who has been under the 
care of another, gentleman of the’ faculty, he shall ascertain, before any exam- 
ination of the case, whether that gentleman still continues his visits, and 
whether the patient considers himself under his care: in which case, he is not 
to assume the charge of the patient, nor to give advice, (excepting in instances 
of sudden attack,) without a regular consultation: and if such previously 
attending. gentleman has discontinued his visits, and the patient does not con- 
sider himself under his care, his practice should be treated with candor, and 
justified so far as probity and truth will admit: for the want of success in the 
primary treatment of the disorder, is no impeachment of professional skill and 
knowledge... It frequently happens, that a physician, in incidental communi- 
cations with the patients of others, or with their friends, may have their casés 
stated to him in so direct'a manner, as not to.admit of his declining to’ pa 
attention to them. Under such circumstances, his observations should be de= 
-livered with the most delicate propriety and reserve. He should not interfere 
in the curative plans pursued, and should even recommend a steady adherance 
to them, if they appear to merit approbation. a Na 
“ Differences of Physicians. As diversity of opinion, .and cpposition of 
rest, may in the medical, as in other professions, sometimes occasion con- 
ersy, and even contention ; whenever such cases unfortunately occur as may 
_ affect the honor and respectability of the profession, and cannot be immediately 

terminated, they should be referred to the arbitration of the neighboring 
physicians. But neither the subject matter of such references, nor the adju- 
dication, should be made public, as they may .be personally injurious to the 
individuals concerned, and what is of more ‘consequence, discredit the pro- 
fession, and expose the faculty to contempt and ridicule. 

“ Discouragement of Quackery.. The use of quack medicines should. be 
discouraged as disgraceful to the profession, injurious to health, and often 
destructive to life. No physician or surgeon therefore, shall dispense a secret 
nostrum, whether it be his invention, or exclusive property: for if it be of real 
efficacy, the concealment of it is inconsistent with beneficence and professional . 


4 
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liberality ; and if mystery alone give it value and importance, such craft implies 
either disgraceful ignorance, or fraudulent avarice. 
_ “Conduct for the support of the Medical Character. A physician should 
cautiously guard against whatever may injure the general respectability of the 
profession, and should avoid all contumelious representations of the faculty at 
large, all general charges against their selfishness or improbity, or the indul- 
gence of an affected or jocular skepticism, concerning the efficacy and utility 
of the healing art. : 

_“ Fees. General rules should be adopted by the faculty in each town, relative 
to the pecuniary acknowledgments of their patients, and it should be deemed a 
point of honor to adhere to them; and every deviation from, or evasion of such 
rules, should be considered as meriting the indignation and contempt of the 
fraternity.. Gratuitous services to the poor are .by no means prohibited. The 
characteristical beneficence of the profession is inconsistent with sordid views 
and avaricious rapacity. ‘The poor of every description should be the objects 
of our peculiar care. Doct. Boerhaave used to say they were his best patients, 
because God was their paymaster. ; 

“ Exemption from charges. The clergyman of the town,-and all members 
of the medical profession, should be attended gratuitously ; but visits should 
not be obtruded officiously, as.such civility may give rise to embarrassments, 
or interfere with that choice on which confidence depends. Distant members 
of the faculty, when they requestiattendance, should be expected to defray the 
charges of travelling: and such of the clergy from abroad, as are enabled by 
their incomes to make a reasonable remuneration for medical attendance, are 
not more privileged than any other order of patients.” 

At the first annual meeting of the Society, efforts were made for the estab- 
lishment of a Library; and Doct. Joshua Brackett presented to the Society as 
a donation, his medical books, consisting of one hundred and twenty volumes. 
He reserved to himself, however, the right of retaining them in his possession 
during his life.* The Library has been enlarged, from time to time, until it 
now contains a respectable number of volumes. By vote of the Society, it is 
divided and placed in the hands of the District Librarians for the use of those 
Societies. ne i 

Six District’ Societies have been chartered by the State Society, viz. the 
Centre, Western, Strafford, Southern, Grafton and Rockingham. : 

At the annual meeting of the Society in June, 1820, “it having been sug- 
gested by Prof. Mussey, that the interests of medicine in this State might be 
promoted by having two Delegates appointed by this Society, whose duty it 
shall be to attend the examinations of candidates at Dartmouth College for 
medical degrees, and also to sign medical diplomas, therefore, 

.% Resolved, That this Society at each annual meeting, appoint by ballot, two 
Delegates for the above purpose ; provided, that the corporation of the college 
should at their next annual meeting authorize their medical school in sucha 
connection with this Society. : 

“Tn pursuance of the above Resolution, Doct. Josiah Bartlett and Doct. Eben- 
ezer Lerned were elected Delegates from the Society for the ensuing year.” | 


This is considered a very advantageous arrangement both to the Society and 
the College. It serves as a’ bond of union between them, and produces a 
unity in feeling, interest and effort for the advancement of medical science, 
The benefit is mutual. While it no doubt increases the number of students 
who resort there for medical instruction, it excites a spirit of medical enterprise 
in the members of the Society, as they are alternately elected to attend the 
examinations. ° si 4 


* Besides the above donation, tlie Society received from Doct. Brackett’s widow at her decease, a legacy i 
of $500, to be applied to such purposes as the Scciety shall direct. In reference to the above donation 
and legacy, we find in the records of the Society the following :— : F 

“To perpetuate in the New Hampshire Medical Society's: Library the name of its founder, y 

“ Resolved, That the name of BracKetr shall be marked in golden letters on the covers of all the 
books that were presented by him, or purchased by Mrs. Brackett’s legacy.” A biographical notice of 
these two characters was also voted to be prepared, and entered upon the records of the Society. 
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A report is made every year to the Society by the Delegates. These reports 
are highly creditable to the Medical Institution at Hanover. This Institution 
is among the oldest and most respectable in the Union. The following extract 
is made from a late report of the Delegation. 


“In reporting to this Society, wé would observe that we consider the’ Insti- 
tution in high standing, and meriting the contidence of this Society, and of the 
profession throughout the State. With regard to the character of the instruction 
given, the thorough qualifications and elevated standing of the professors in 
the several departments, it would be useless for us to speak. Their merits are 
too well known to receive any addition from any thing which we can say, 
One great, source. of instruction ‘and of facility in improvement, especially in 
Anatomy, Surgery and Physiology, is the extensive and splendid Anatomical 
Museum connected with the Institution. The additions to it within a few 
years have been numerous and important. The indefatigable professor ‘of 
Anatomy appears to spare no labor nor expense to make this Museum worthy ~ 
the Institvtion, and worthy of any institution in our country. In fact, there are 
probably few in the. United States which are superior, and: in some respects, 
none which equals it.” 


A Medical Journal, or a periodical of that nature, has at times been’ con- 
templated by the Society, but nothing of that kind has as.yet been published. 

This Society has taken a bold and decided stand in the cause of temperance. 
As early as the year 1827, we find the following Resolutions unanimously 
adopted. , 


- © Resolved, 1. That in the opinion ofthis Society, the use of distilled spirit 
is never necessary, and generally hurtful to persons in health; and that it affords 
no protection against contagious diseases; but, on the contrary, promotes a 
disposition to be affected by such diseases, especially when taken habitually, or 
somewhat freely. 

“2. That we consider that distilled spirit is not essentially necessary in the 
treatment‘of asingle disease, and that it might be safely removed from the 
shelves of the physician and apothecary. 

«3, That itis the duty of each member of this Society, entirely to abstain 
from distilled-spirit, and to discourage its use among those with whom he may 
have influence.” 


At a later date, we find a Resolution recommending “total abstinence from 
all intoxicating drinks.” 

The influence of the profession as a class has-been great, and probably has 
done more towards the building up of the cause of temperance, than that of any 
other class in the community. Individuals of the Society have been conspicuous 
leaders in the cause. Among the. foremost of these, may be mentioned Prof, 
Mussey of Hanover, whose exertions have been unremitted, and whose in- 
fluence has been extensively felt. : 

At the annual meeting in 1836, the following Resolution was passed :— 


“ Resolved, That in our opinion, humanity calls for the establishment of an 
Insane Hospital in some central place in this State, and that the Secretary of 
this Society furnish the Speaker of the House of Representatives with a copy 
of this Resolution.” ’ i 


A large majority of the members of the Society are professors of religion ; 
and we think it not too much to say, that next to the clergy, no‘class of citizens 
are more influential in elevating the standard of sound morality, and entertain 
more enlarged views of the importance of the Christian religion. 

From a review of their proceedings, it will be seen that the Society have 
never lost sight of those humane principles Jaid down in their. by-laws and 
regulations. In all their plans and operations, their object seems to have 
been to accomplish the charitable designs of the benevolent founders of the 
Institution. ae 
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The number examined by the Censors and licensed to practice, since 
the formation of the Society, is one hundred and twenty-seven ; and the 
number who have received medical. degrees at Dartmouth College since the 
connection between the Society and that Institution, is three hundred and 
seventy-eight. . ‘ety EDS 
' { 


FELLOWS OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE MEDICAL SOCIETY. 


Those individuals whose names aré in Small Capitals, have been Presidents of the Society, ¢ 


ORIGINAL MEMBERS,* 


Jostan BarRTLetTT, Kingston. ‘ Ezra Green, Dover 
JosHua Brackett, Portsmouth. Ebenezer Rockwood, Wilton. 
Ammi R. CurTer, Portsmouth. William Cogswell, Atkinson. 
Hall Jackson, Portsmouth. Kendail Osgood, ! Peterborough, 
Nathaniel Peabody, Exeter. George Sparhawk, _ Walpole. — 
William Page, Charlestown. William Paster Jr; Exeter, 
Moses Carr, Somersworth. Samuel Tenney, Exeter, 
James Brackett, - Lee, - Benjamin Page, Exeter, 

John Rogers, Plymouth. Isaac Thom, Londonderry. 
John Jackson, Portsmouth. . 


* The following brief notices of the nineteen original members were kindly furnished by John Farmer 
Esq. of Concord, Corresponding Secretary of the New Hampshire Historical Society. : 


_ Jostan Bartietr. He was born in Amesbury, Ms. in Nov. 1729, was distinguished in public life, and 
is well known in being one of the signers of the Declaration of Independence, and as governor of this 
State. He died at Kingston, May 19, 1795, aged 65. There.are ample accounts of him in various publi- 
cations. . ' 

JosHua Brackett. He was born in’ Greenland, May, 1733, and was graduated at Harvard College, 
1752, studied medicine with Doct. Clement Jackson, of Portsmouth.’ He was the second President of the 
Society. He continued in practice until his death, June 23, 1802, aged 69. There is a sketch of him in 
Farmer and Moore’s Collections. — : - r ) 

Amoi RuwaMsn Currer. He was a native of North Yarmouth, Me., and was born in 1735, and gradu- 
ated in Harvard College in the same class with Doct. Brackett, He was surgeon in the second expedition 
i Spee brie: iy He settled in Portsmouth as-early as 1777, and there died, Déc. 8, 1820, in the 86th 

ear of his age. 
2 Hau So ecawe He was son of Doct. Clement Jackson, and was born at Hampton in Noy., 1739, received 
from Harvard College the honorary degree of M. D. in.1793. He died, Sept. 28, 1797, in his 58th year. 
A notice of him may be found in President Alden’s Collection of Epitaphs, in Adams’s Annals of Ports- 
mouth, &c. © ; ; 

NATHANIEL Peasopy. He was son of Doct. Jacob Peabody, and was born in March, 1741, at Topsfield, 
Ms., studied with his father, and settled in practice at Atkinson... He was much distinguished in public 
life, died at Exeter, June 22, 1823, aged 81. A full account of him may be found in’Farmer and Moore’s 
Collections, Vol. ILI. 4 ‘ 

Wi..14M Pace. He was of Charlestown, and in the time of the controversy with Vermont, was Sheriff 
under the authority of that State. : , 

Moses Carr. He was the oldest of the original founders, being 76 years of age when the Society was 
incorporated. He was a native of Newbury, Ms.—bornin Nov. 1715, settled in Somersworth at the age of 
20 years, and continued in practice 60 years: He died March 30, 1800, aged 84. 

James: Brackett. He resided in Lee, which town he represented in the General Court in 1786. 

Joun Rocers. He was son of a minister of the same name, of Leominster, Ms.,.where he was born, 

March 27, 1755. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1776, settled in Plymouth, which he represented 
‘in the State Legislature, and died in that town, March 8, 1814, aged 59 years. He was a gentleman much 
esteemed for his literature, particularly for his poetical powers. init ‘ 
_ Joun Jackson. He was a brother to Doct. Hall Jackson, and practiced in his profession at Portsmouth. 
‘Ezra Green. He was native of Malden, Ms., born in June, 1746, graduated at Hatvard College in 
1765, and is the second oldest graduate of that institution, living. He settled in Dover as early as 1778, 
and still resides there. 

Esenezer Rocxwoov. He was graduated at Harvard College in 1773, and settled in practice in Wil- 
ton, where he died, Feb. 10, 1830, aged 87, 

Wix.iam CoGswexu, He was son of Nathaniel Cogswell, born at Haverhill, Ms., July 11, 1760, and 
was one of nineteen children of the same parents. He studied medicine under the direction of Doct. 
Nathaniel Peabody. In July, 1781, he was appointed Surgeon's Mate to Doct. Eustis, late governor of the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, in the Militury Hospital at West Point, and continued in that office 
until the end of the war in 1783. ‘He was afterwards promoted to the chief charge of that hospital. Sub- 
sequently he settled at Atkinson in the practice of his profession, where he continued until his death, 
Jan. 1; 1831, aged 70. A memoir of him may be found in the 5th Vol. of the Collections of the New 
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Kenpatt Oscoop and Grorcr SrarHawk. Of these, we have little more than that the first named 


resided in Peterborough, and the last in Walpole. ‘ an 

Witram Parker, Jr. He was son of William Parker and resided in Exeter. : er 

Samuet Tenney. He also resided in Exeter, where he died, Feb. 6, 1816, aged 68. He was a native of 
Rowley, Ms., was a graduate of Harvard College in 1772, a member of the American Academy of Arts 
and Sciences, and of the Massachusetts Historical Society. He was also a Representative in Congress. 

Benszamin Pacr, He was born in Kensington, 1746, practiced in Exeter, removed from New Hamp- 
shire to Maine in 1800; and died at Hallowell, in that State, Oct. 28, 1824, aged 78. There is a sketch of 
him in Lord’s edition of Lempriere’s Universal Biography. — , , 

fsaac 'Tuom. He was of Derry, and resided there until his death, which occurred some years since. 

These were the founders of the Society, and they were men of character and high consideration in their 
day. ‘Only one out of the nineteen still survives, the venerable Doct. Green, of Dover, in the 92d year of 


his age. 
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The following Persons have been elected since the Society was formed. . 


‘Names. ; Residence, — Whenelected..) Robert Woodbury, | Barrin ton, 1816 
Levi Bartlett, Kingston, . 1791 | ‘Thomas Shannon, __ Pittsfield, 1816 
John Preston, New Ipswich, 1791 | John Starr, : Northwood, 1816 
Thomas 8. Ranney, Brentwood, 1791 | Alexander T, Clark, Northfield, 1816 
Amos Gale, Kingston, 1791 | James Stark, _ Hopkinton, 1816 
Thomas Sargent, Chester, 1791 | James Crombie, Temple, 1816. 
Thomas Russell, © _ 1791 | Moses Long, ' Concord, 1816 
Nathaniel Kidder, | Newmarket, 1791 | John P. Bachelder, Charlestown, 1816 
Joseph Tilton, » Exeter, 1791 | Luther Farley, Francestown, 1816 
Peter Green, Concord, ‘1791 | Samuel Pray, Rochester, _ 1816 
Philip Carrigain, | Concord, 1791 | Jabez Dow, Dover, 1816 
Jonathan Gove, Goffstown, 1791 | Joseph Boyden, Tamworth, 1816 
Moses Nichols, Amherst, 1791.) Thomas Lindsey, Wakefield, 1816 
James Howe, Rochester, 1791 | Jedediah Chapman, Wolfborough, . 1816 
NatrHan SmitH,*, Hanover, 1791 | Rerusen D. Mussey,Hanover, © | 1816 © 
Calvin Frink, —,_~—- Keene, _ | 1791 | Josiah Dwight, . Portsmouth, . 1817 
Thomas Stearne,  ~ Claremont, 1791 | Daniet ApDams, © Mont Vernon, 1817 
John Bond, Hampstead, 1793 | Abel Blanchard, Pembroke, 1817 
Jacob Kittredge, Dover, ~ ‘1793 | Silas Merrill, Andover, pleas COE 

* Joseph Bartlett, Salisbury, ‘ 1794 | James Odell, Stratham, .. 1817 
Benjamin Jones, Lyndeborough, 1794 | Amasa Kelley, Chichester, =: 1817 
Jos1aH BARTLETT, Stratham, 1799 | John Carr, Sanbornton, 1817 
Ezra Bartlett, Warren, 1800 | Moses Kidder, Dublin,» 1817 
Ebenezer Lerned, Hopkinton, 1300 | Wilham Prescott, Gilmanton, © 1818 
Thomas Adams, Pembroke, — 1800 | Josiah Crosby, ' Deerfield, -, 1818 

* William Cutter, Portsmouth, 1800 | Thomas Chadbourne, Concord,» 1818 
Amos Gale, Jr., Kingston, 1800 | John Preston, New Ipswich, 1818 
Samuel Foster, Candia; 1800 | Cyrus Perkins, Hanover, 1818 
John Fogg, Northampton, 1800 | Peter Bartlett, Salisbury, +) 1818. 
Benjamin Rowe, Kensington, 1801 | John Proctor, Salisbury, 1818 
Edmund Chadwick, Deerfield, 1803'| Joseph M. Harper, | Canterbury, 1818 
Lyman Spalding, Portsmouth, 1803 | Nathan Baehelder, Epping, 1819 
Joshua Brackett, Portsmouth, 1807 | Isaac Wallace, , . Londonderry, 1819 
Samuel Morril, Epsom, 1807 | Benjamin Parker, Concord, 1819 
James H. Pierrepont, Portsmouth, ‘1809 | Noah Hardy, ~* Hollis, 1819 
Marruias SPALDING, Amherst, 1809 | Henry. Bond, Concord, 1819 
Dan Hough, ‘Keene, 1809 |.David Carter, Peterborough, 1819 
Edmund Carlton, . Haverhill, _ 1810} Andrew P. Wiggin, Greenland, 1820 
Asa Crosby, Sandwich, 1810 | Ebenezer Morse, . Walpole, 1820 

- Seth Fogg, Deerfield, — 1810 | Isaac Doten, New Hampton, 1820 
Robert Berkley, . Londonderry,’ _, 1810 | Benjamin Kittredge, Chester, 1820 
George Farrar, Londonderry, 1810 } John French, Landaff, ; 1820 
Benjamin Kelley, © Gilmanton, 1811 | Alexander Boyd, Newport, 1820 
Josiah Lane, ’ Meredith, 1811 | John Ramsay, © * Greenfield, 1820 
Jonathan Greely, Dover, 1811] Israel. Gale, Newtown, 1820. 
Erastus Torrey; Cornish, 1811 | Asa Perkins, : Dover, é 1820 
Daniel Adams, Keene, 1811 | Josiah Kittredge, Pembroke, 1820 

' Amos TwircHELL, Keene, 1811 | John Wallace, Milford 1820 
Zadok Howe, Concord, , '1812)| Peter P. Woodbury, Bedford, 1820 
Jedediah Ingalls, Durham, 1812 | Abner Johnson, Springfield, 1820 
Job Wilson,, Salisbury, ~ 1814 | James Farrington, Rochester; .” 1820 
Caleb Morse, Moultonborough, 1814} Levi.Merrill, ’ Tifionborough, — 1820 
Davin L. Morrit, Goffstown, 1815 | William Tenney, Loudon, 1820 


* Doct. NatHan Smita was born‘in Rehoboth, Ms. Sept. 30,1762. He studied physic with Doct. Josiah 
Goodhue, of Putney, Vt, He commenced the active duties of his profession at Cornish, N. H. By unre- 
mitted application and perseverance in the study and practice of physic and surgery, he rose from obscu- 
rity toeminence, He was the founder of the Medical Institution at Hanover, about 1798; and for several 
years the business of instruction in the various branches pf medicine and surgery, as well as the auxiliary 
sciences, was performed by him. In 1813, he was appointed professor in the Medical Institution of Yale 
College. From that time, till his death, he delivered an annual course of lectures on: the theory and 
practice of physic and surgery, to the class of medical students in Yale College. After leaving Hanover, 
he also delivered one course of lectures on tho same branches at Dartmouth College; one at the Vermont 
University, in Burlington, and two at the Institution of Bowdoin College, in Maine. He was ever active 
‘in business, and extensively employed in the calls of the profession. Mahy there are who have been his 
patients and pupils, that award to’him the tribute of grateful remembrance, for the skill, benevolence, 
and assiduity with which he discharged the duties of his avocations for their benefit. He died after an 
illness of six months, on the 26th of January, 1829, aged 66, in the faith and hopes of the gospel. j 

The following resolve, passed by the New Hampshire Medical Society, June 3, 1829, shows in sorae 

. degree the estimation of the merits of Doct. Smith, as regarded by the Society, viz. 

* Resolved, That this Society entertain a deep sense of the loss the Medical Profession has sustained in 
the recent death of Doct. Nathan Smith, formerly a President of this Society, and one of the most dis- 
tinguished teachers and practitioners of the healing art, in its more important branches, which New 
England has ever produced ; and that an Eulogy upon this eminent man be pronounced at the next annuak 
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Thomas H. Merrill, 
Jacob Kittredge, 
William Graves, 
William Barber, 
Charles G, Adams, 
James A. Gregg, 
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Raymond, 
Dover, 
Deerfield, 
Mason, 
Keene, 


_ Unity, 


Benjamin C. Parker, Acworth, 


Traman Abell, ° 
Oliver Hastings, 
Thomas P. Hill, 
Daniet OLIvER, 
James F. Dana, 
John Dewey, 


Lempster, 
Charlestown, 
Sanbornton, 
Hanover, 
Hanover, 
Lancaster, 


Aaron P. Grosvenor, Pelham, 


Abel Goodrich, 
Isaac Colby, + 
Jacob Straw, 
Nathan Jones, 
Daniel Wardwell, 
Nathaniel Howard, 
James M. Fuller, 
Ebenezer Dearborn, 
Samuel Smith, 
David T. Livy, 
Jobn Morrison, 
Joseph Hammond, 
Jolin W. Kimball, 
Stephen Drew, 
Charles White, . 
Luke Howe, 
Thomas Jewett, 
Peter Tuttle; . 
Jonas Huchinson, 
William Smith, 
John McCrillis, 


Merrimack, 
New London, 
Henniker, | 
Temple, 
Lyndeborough, 
Weare, 
Milford, 
Dunstable, 
Bristol, 
Wolfborough, 
Alton, , 
Farmington, 
Campton, 
Milton, 
Sandwich, 
Jaffrey, 
Rindge, 
Hancock, 
Hancock, 
Northwood, 
Wakefield, 


Themas Whipple, Jr., Wentworth, 


Josiah Richards, 
John Rogers, 
Timothy Parkhurst, 
Matthias Spalding, 
John Durkee, ° 
John Dalton, 
Nathan Sanborn, 


John Sanborn, 
Richard, Russell, 
Joseph Dalton, 
James Barr, 
Jabez B. Priest, 
Adonijah Howe, 
Benjamin Skelton, 
Samuel Huston, 
Rufus Kittredge, , 
William Burns, 
Daniel Mowe, 
John P, Elkins,’ 
Caleb Buswell, 


_ Robert Lane, 


John Thurston, 
William Perry, 
Austin George, 
Silas Walker, 
Simeou I. Bard, 
Cyrus Hamilton, 
Cyrus B; Hamilton, , 
Alanson Stark, 
Eliphalet Kimball, 


“ Harvey Studley, 


Enos Hoyt, 
Obadiah E. Durgin, 
Joseph Foord, 
Jeremiah Stickney, 
Jesse Merrill, 

Isaac Stearns, 

Elias Frost, 

—— Martin, 
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Claremont, 
Boscawen, * 
Wilton, . 
Milford, 
Meredith, 
New Boston, 
Henniker, 


_ John B. McGregory, Newport, 


Meredith, 
Wakefield, 
Brentwood, 
New. Ipswich, 


Peterborough, 


Jaffrey, .. 
Pelham, 

Hooksett, 
Chester, 

’ Littleton, 
New Durham, 
Middleton, — 
Warner, 
Sutton, 
Portsmouth, 
Exeter, . 
Boseawen, 
Goffstown, 
Weare, 


_ Lyme, 


Lyme, 
Orford, 
Orford, 
Bradford, 
Northfield,.’ 
Sanbornton, 
Piermont,, 
Antrim, 
Salisbury, 
Dunbarton, 
. Plainfield, 
Plainfield, 
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1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
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1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
1821 
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1824 
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-Danie] Hovey, 


Charles Plastridge, 
Robert Burns, 


Samuel Rogers, 
Ichabod Shaw, 


Samuel Webber, 


| Asa D. Shurtliff, 


James Batchelder, 


Jared Perkins, 


J. Chase Prescott, 
Nathaniel Low, 
Moses Colby, 
Asa Heald, 
Pond, 
Timothy Tilton, 
Samuel Richardson, 
Elijah Coburn, 
John T. Sanborn, 
John Clark, 
Isaac ‘Vewksbury, 
George W. Gale, 
Josiah Lane, 
J. W. Pearsons, 
Prescott Lawrence, 
Edward Dearborn, 
Jonathan Bailey, 
Charles A. Cheever, 
Thomas Bassett, 
Josiah Bartlett, Jr., 
Tilton Elkins, 
James W. Perkins, 
— Cilley, 
Ezra Carter, 


‘Elijah Colby, 


Thomas Peach, 


Lemuel M. Barker, 


Willis Johnson, 
Stephen Cole, 
Reuben Hatch, 
George F’. Dunbar, 
Dixi Crosby, 
Jacob Williams, 
Samuel W. Dow, 
Asahel Dearborn, 
Thomas Lindsay, 
John B.eDusman, 
Putnam Barron, , 
James S. Fernald, 
James B, Abbott, 


Joseph B. Eastman, 


John C. Page, 
Moses -Hill, 

Anson Brackett, 
John Clough. 
Thomas J. ‘Tibbetts, 
Moses Warren, 
Jeremiah Blake, 
Richard Williams, 
Nathaniel Leavitt, 


Canaan, 
Canaan, 
Hebron, , 
Plymouth, , 
Moultonborough, 
Charlestown, 
Rindge, : 
Marlboro’, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Gilford, 

S. Berwick, Me., 
Ossipee, 

Dublin, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Canaan, 
Peterboro’, 
Dunstable, 
New Chester, 
Sutton, 
Hampstead, 
Newmarket, 
Candia, 
Rye, 
Epping, 
‘Seabrook; 
E. Kingston, 
Portsmouth, 
Kingston, 
Stratham, 
Andover, 
Windham, 
Weare, 
Loudon, 
Concord, 
‘Boscawen, 
Chester, 

. Mason, 
Cornish, 
Hillsboro’, 
Westmoreland, 
Gilmanton, 
Gilmanton, 
Dover, 
Effingham, 
Wakefield, 
Keene, 
Charlestown, 
' Barrington, 
Loudon, 
Concord, . 

' Gilmanton, 
ores 

averhill, 
Enfield, 
Wolfboro’, 
Middleton, 
Pittsfield, 
Milford, 
Croydon, 


George W. Kittredge,Dover, 


Joseph: H. Smith, 
Oliver W. Austin, 


Harvey Carpenter, 
Calvin Hubbard, 
John 8. Elliot, 
Samuel Long, 
Alonzo Whipp 
Siméon D. Colburn, 
Luther V. Bell, 

Asa Heald, 

Silas Cummings, — 
Timothy O. Lane, 
Charles Chase, 


Dover, 
Somersworth, — 


‘Thomas W. Wilson, ‘Salisbury, 
: David Wells, 
| Eber Carpenter, 


Deerfield, 
Alstead, 
Chesterfield, 
Nelson, 
Pittsfield, 

, Plymouth, 

, 

oy 


Derry, 
Dublin, 
Fitzwilliam, 
Sullivan, 
Chichester, 
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1825 
1845 
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John L. Fifield, Sutton, 1835 | Richard P. J. Tenney,Loudon, 1836 
Charles Whitney, Troy, 1835 | Elijah Blaisdell, Boscawen, . 1836 
Otis Hoyt, ; Mason, '1836.} Noah Martin, Dover, _ 1836 
David Flanders, Londonderry, 1836 |.Timothy Haynes, Concord, . 1837 
James Peterson, Weare, . 1836 } Thomas Brown, Concord, 1837 
Micah Eldridge, Dunstable, 1836 | Thomas Wallace, Derry, 1837 
Hezekiah Eldridge;'- Pembroke, 1836 | John T. G, Leach, Concord, 1837 
William Brown, —° Chester, 1836 | James F. Sargent, | Hopkinton, 1837 
‘ re 
HONORARY MEMBERS. 
Elected. Elected. 


Thomas Kittredge, m. p., Andover, Ms,, 1793 
Oliver Prescott, m. p., Groton, Ms., 1794 
James Simms, m. p., London, Eng., 1808 
Edward Jenner, M.D., LL. D., Chelten- 

ham, Eng., i 1808 
David Ramsay, M.D., Charleston, S. C., 1808 
Benjamin Rush, m. D., Philadelphia, Pa., 1008 
Joba Warren, m. D., Boston, Ms,, 1808 
Benj. Waterhouse, m. D,, Cambridge, Ms., 1808 
Sam’! L, Mitchell, m.p., ru. p., N. York, 1808 
Joshua Fisher, m. D,,, Beverly, Ms., 1808 
E. A. Holyoke, m. D., LL. D., Salem, Ms., 1808 


Henry Wells, m. D., Montague, Ms., 1808 
Caspar Wistar, m. D., Philadelphia, 1810 
Benjamin S. Barton, M. D., Do., 1810 
Philip 8. Physick, m.D., —_-Do., 1810 
John R. Coxe, mM. D., Do., 1810 
John 8S. Dorsey, m, D., Do., 1810 


Wright Post, m. p., New York, 
Edward Miller, mu. p., Do., 


Daniel Drake, m. D., Cincinnati, Ohio, 


G. C, Shattuck, m. D.,a. A. s., Boston, Ms., 1811 
John C. Wafren, M. D., Do., 1811 


John Gorham, M.D., | Do., 1811 
William Ingalls, M.D, © Do., 1611 
James Jackson, M. D., Do.; 1811 
Aaron Dexter, M. D., Do., 1816 


Alexander Ramsay, mM. D., Fryeburg, Me., 1819 
Jacob Bigelow, m. D., Boston, Ms.,° . © 1828 


Eli Ives, m. D., New Haven, Ct, 4 1828 
David Hosack, m. p., New York, 1828 
Valentine Mott, m. D.,, Do., 1828 
John Augustine Smith, m.p.,Do., » 1828 
Joseph Smith, mM. D., 0, _ 1828 
Edward Delafield, m.D., Do., 1828 
Jobn B. Beck, m. D., Do., 1828 
J. Romneyn Beck, mM. p., Albany, N. Y., 1828 . 


Wm. P. Dewees, m. D., Philadelphia, Pa., 1833 
Richard Harlan, m.D., Do., 1833 
1833 


~ Officers of the. Society for the year 1837. 


Revusen D. Mussey, m. p., Hanover, President. 

Enos Hoyt,M. pD.; Northfield, Vice President. ‘ 
James B, Apgort, M. D., Loudon, Secretary. 

NaTHAN SANBORN, M. D., Henniker, Treasurer. 


' s 
Counsellors. 


Elijah Colby, m. p., Concord. 
Jacob Straw, mu, D., Henniker. * 
John P. Elkins, m. p., Middleton. 
: Noah Martin, m. p., Dover. 
' Matthias Spalding, mt. p., Milford. 


f 


Micah Eldridge, m: ., Nashua. 
James. Bachelder, m. p., Marlborough, 
Samuel Webber, m. p., Charlestown, 
Reuben D. Mussey, m. p., Hanover, 
Daniel Oliver, m. D., Hanover. 


Censors. 


James B. Abbott, m. p., Loudon. 
John C. Page, mM. p., Gilmanton, 
Amos Twitchell, m. p., Keene, 
John B. Dousman, m. p., Keene. 
Stephen Drew, m. D., Milton. 
Joseph H. Smith, m. p., Dover. 


Daniel Adams, m. p., Mont Vernon. 
Noah Hardy, m. D., Hollis. t 
Reuben D. Mussey, m. p., Hanover, 
Daniel Oliver, m. p., Hanover. 
Thomas Bassett, m. D., Kingston. ° . 


Delegates to attend the Medical; Examinations at Dartmouth College. 


Thomas Chadbourne, M. »., Concord, 


; ‘Thomas P. Hill, m. p., Sanbornton. 
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BetcHerTowN. This town has Granby and Amherst on the W., Pelham on the N., 
Enfield and Ware on the E., and Swift river, a considerable branch of the Chickopee, 
which separates it from Palmer and Ludlow, on the S. It is a pleasant town, with ele- 
vated hills, though easy of ascent. It is in Hampshire, 12 miles E. of Northampton, 
and 80 miles W. of Boston. Jt was incorporated June 30, 1761, and named in honor of 
governor Belcher. It was originally called Cold Spring, from a spring of water which is 
still shown in the town. Population, 2,598. Mr. Billing or Billings was subsequently 
settled in Greenfield, where he died. He took a very honorable part in favor of president 
Edwards, in the troubles of the latter at Northampton, and was a member of several 
councils which were convened there.—Mr. Forward was a useful and respected minister. 
—Mr. Porter, after his dismission, removed to Lebanon, N. H., where he died of a 
consumption, During bis ministry in Belchertown, there was an extensive revival of 
religion.—Mr, Coleman was a tutor in Yale College previously to his settlement in 
Belchertown. Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford preached his ordination sermon. During 
his connection with the church, 133 persons were added to it by profession, and 45 by 
recommendation. Mr. Coleman, on leaving Belchertown, became principal of Burr 
seminary, Manchester, Vt., where he retained till 1837, when he became principal of 
the Teachers seminary in Andover.—Mr. Reid studied theology at Andover, and was 
first set(led over a church in Reading, south patish. 

The Brainerd Church was organized Sept. 30, 1834. ‘No minister has been settled 
over it. Rev. Samnel W. Whelpley has been stated supply. Number of members, 106; 
members of the First church, 292. 


BLanprorp. This town is in Hampden, 116 miles S. W. of Boston, and 15 W. from 
Springfield. It was incorporated in 1741. It has Otis on the W., Chester on the N., 
Russell on the E., Granville and Tolland on the S. The N. E. corner of the town 
totiches on Westfield river. The inhabitants are mostly descended from a company of 
emigrants, of the Presbyterian denomination, from tke north of Ireland, by whom this 
town was originally settled. Population, 1,443. Mr. McClenathan, we suppose, was a 
native of Ireland, and educated there.—Mr. Badger was a soldier, for three years, in the 
revolutionary war. He studied theology with the Rev. Mr. Leavenworth of Waterbury, 
Ct. In 1800 he went as the first missionary to the Western Reserve, Ohio. He cut his 
own path from Buffalo, N. Y. to Erie, Pa. Since that time he has been a missionary in 
various: places in the Reserve, and to the Wyandot Indians, a chaplain in the United 
States’ army, and a settled minister in Gustavus, Ohio. Through the infirmities of age, 
he has not been able to preach much recently, He has been instrumental of great 
good to the inhabitants of the Reserve. See Am. Quart. Reg., viii. p. 318.—Mr. Keep 
studied theology with the Rev. Asahel Hooker of Goshen, Ct., who preached his ordina- 
tion sermon. Since his dismission from Blandford he has been settled over a church in 
Homer, N. Y.; subsequently he acted as an agent of the American Eaucation Society. 
He is now pastor of a Presbyterian church in Cleaveland, Ohio.—Mr. Clarke is now 
settled over the Fifth Congregational church in Springfield.—Mr. Hinsdale was pre- 
viously settled in Meriden, Ct. He studied theology at Princeton. Number of members 
of the church, 154. 


CHARLEMoNT. This town isin the western part of Franklin, 25 miles W. of Green- 
field. Deerfield river meanders delightfully through the whole length of the town. 
Taylor’s, Rice’s and Hawks’s garrisons, part of a line of fortifications projected by Col. 
E. Williams in the year 1754, were in this town. Population in 1837, 994. A bill has 
just passed the Legislature to annex a part of an unincorporated tract called “ Zoar” to 
Charlemont. This portion of the tract contains 2,667 acres of land and 12 families. 
Number of members of the Congregational church, 147. The church was organized 
June 6, 1788. Mr. Field is now a resident of the town.—Mr. Tileston, before he entered 
college, had studied medicine. He acquired his education at Williams College, though 
he received his first degree at Union College. 


CuesterR. This town, in the western part of Hampden, was incorporated Oct. 31, 
1765. ‘The S. E. corner of the town touches on Westfield river, and two fine branches, 
one rising in Washington, and the other in Worthington, pass from N. W. to S. E. 
through this town. Population in 1837, 1,290. Mr. Bascom was a very useful and 
laborious minister. His name is cherished with great respect. He had two excellent 
sons who were in the ministry, Samuel and Raynolds, both of whom are now dead. The 
latter was a tutor in Williams College, and principal of Westfield academy.—Mr. Emerson, 
a son of the Rev. John Emerson, the first minister of Conway, is now settled in Man- 
chester.—Mr. Pomeroy studied theology with Dr. Packard of Shelburne. He was first 
settled in Salisbury, Vt. He then preached for some time in South Deerfield. After his 
dismission from Chester he was settled in Otis, but is now dismissed.—Mr. Clark is now 


settled in Egremont. Previously to his being installed in Chester, he was settled in East 
Haven, Ct. and Barkhamsted, Ct, 
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ENFIELD. This town is in Hampshire, 81 miles W. from Boston, incorporated Feb. 
15, 1814.° Bounded N. by Pelham and Prescott, E. by Greenwich and Ware, S. and W. 
by Belchertown. It was taken from Greenwich and Belchertown. Swift river, a main 
branch of the Chickopee, passes through the town, and adds much to its beauty and im- 
portance. On this stream there are two manufactories of considerable extent. Popula- 
tion, 1,058. Number of communicants, 256. Several extensive revivals of religion 
have been enjoyed in this place. Mr. Crosby was a chaplain in the revolutionary war.— 
Mr. Clapp studied divinity at Andover. He is now settled over the Congregational 
Ste at Cabotsyille, Springfield—Mr. Whiton was previously settled in Cambridge, 

Ervine. This plantation, which has been called Erving’s Grant, contains about 
8,300 acres, including 150 belonging to Northfield, It has Northfield on the N., Warwick 
and Orange on the E., Miller’s river on the S., which separates it from New Salem, 
Wendell, and Montague, and Miller’s river. and Connecticut river-on the W. It is 
situated seven or eight miles on Miller’s river. ‘There are 345 inhabitants in the place, 
4 school districts, and 90 scholars. It has been lately incorporated into a town by the 
name of Erving. A Congregational church was organized five or six years since, but it 
has never-had a settled minister, The only place of worship is an indifferent school- 
house, and that is occupied a. part of the time for Universalist preaching. The Massa- 
chusetts Missionary Society appropriated $50 to this church last year. Rev. G. Dorrance, 
missionary. 


Gitu. This town was named in honor of lieutenant-governor Moses Gill. It was in- 
corporated Sept. 28, 1793. Population, 809. It was originally a part of Deerfield. It 
has Greenfield on the W., Bernardston and Northfield on the N., and the Connecticut 
on the E. and S.; that river, by making a large bend, washes half the circumference of 
the town, and spreads. beauty and fertility along its banks. Miller’s falls are in. the 
Connecticut, adjoining this town. May 18, 1676, several hundred Indians had seated 
themselves around these falls for the convenience of fishing: They were attacked in 
the night by a party of Englishmen from Hadley and Deerfield, and 300 Indians and 39 
Englishmen were slain. As the church records have been lost, the date of the organiza- 
tion of the church cannot be exactly ascertained., It is supposed to have been organized 
in 1793. A council of ministers, moderately Orthodox, drew up some articles of faith 
and formed a church, These articles were lost with the records, Mr. Jackson is 
represented as having been Arminian in his religious sentiments. He is not now in the 
ministry. He is living in Lower Canada.—Mr. Munsell’was decidedly of the Orthodox 
faith, having studied divinity with Dr. Backus of Somers, Ct. He was called to meet 
with considerable opposition. He is now dead, though the time and place are not known. 
—Mr. Cannon (now Canning) was born Feb. 27, 1780. He studied divinity with the Rev. 
Asahel Hooker of Goshen, Ct. Previously to his ordination a new set of articles were 
drawn up and subscribed by the church, which were decidedly Evangelical. Mr. Canning 
met with much discouragement for many years, arising, in part, from the Religious 
Freedom Bill of 1811, and in part from the tide of emigration which was setting West. 
Though favored with three special seasons of revival, and a goodly increase of the church, 
he was finally dismissed at his own request. He then spent five years in instructing 
academies in. Williamstown, Ms. and in Canajoharie, N. Y.—Rev. Francis Whiting was 
employed in supplying the pulpit at Gill nearly two years.—Mr. Sandford had been 
settled in the ministry in Jefferson Co., N. Y. He is now in Holland, Ms.—By an 
arrangement made with the church and society, Mr. Canning returned with his family 
to Gill, and has supplied the pulpit since Jan. 1, 1832, being hired from year to year, but 
not installed. About 30 persons were added to the church as the fruits of a protracted 
meeting. Present number of members, 15 males and 49 females. That the number is 
so small, is accounted for mainly from the large emigrations from the town. But few 
places in New England have so often changed inhabitants. In 1817 a colony removed, 
embracing two deacons and about 40 members of the church. There is a Methodist 
church and society in Gill. An Unitarian society was formed some years since, and 
united with the Methodists in building a house of worship. It is now incorporated with 
the Orthodox Congregational society. 


Greenwicu. This town was settled by a colony from the north of Ireland; and many 
of the descendants of the first settlers still remain. The town is pleasantly situated be- 
tween the east and west branches of Swift river. It is in the eastern part of Hampshire, 
75 W. of Boston, and 22 E. of Northampton. ‘Population, 842. It cannot be ascertained 
when the church was organized. But little is known in regard to Mr. Webster.—Mr. 
Cutler was born April 25, 1718.—Mr. Blodgett was born May 10,1751. He continned 
pastor 43 years.—Mr. Patrick was previously settled in Rhode Island. Present number 
of members of the church, 121; about two-thirds of whom are females.--During Mr. 
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Cutler’s ministry persons frequently came forward to ‘own the covenant” according to 
the Cambridge platform. In a revival of religion in 1802, 58 persons were hopefully 
converted; in 1821, 40. In 1831 and 1832 and in: 1833-4-5, many individuals were 
added to the church. 


Hawuxey. This town is in Franklin, bounded on the W. by Savoy in Berkshire. 
Tt has Charlemont on the N., Buckland and Ashfield on the E., and Plainfield on the’ 8. 
It has an elevated situation on the Green mountain range, and is well watered by several 
branches of Deerfield river. Population, 985, 

First Parish. Mr. Grout was born April 11, 1763. He discharged his ministerial 
duties with much fidelity and success.—Mr. Thacher was born Sept. 11, 1801. 

Second Parish.. No minister has ever been settled over this parish. Stated supplies 
have been Rev. Messrs. Anson Dyer, S. R. Riggs and J: Crosby. -The peculiar location 
of the parish forbids its considerable increase, either in population or wealth. Its pros- 
pects may be, however, materially changed for the better. The Sabbath school is 
flourishing.. Two common schools embrace 80 pupils. 


Hoxuanp. This town is in Hampden, 75 miles W. of Boston. It was incorporated 
July 15, 1796, and was taken from Brimfield. It has Brimfield on the N., Sturbridge on 
the E., the Connecticut line on the S., and Wales on the W. The Quinabaug ‘iver, 
coming from Connecticut, passes through this town, and, making a large circuit in Massa- 
chusetts, leaves the State at Southbridge, and joins the Thames in Connecticut. Popula- 
tion,.495.. For several years the Congregational society has been regularly advancing 
in strength. A small debt yet remains, incurred in building the meeting-house. Mr. 
Sandford was previously settled in Gill, and in Jefferson Co., N. Y.. Communicants, 59. 


Lrypen. This town was incorporated Feb. 22,1809, It has Vermont on the N.; 
Bernardston on the E., Greenfield-on the S., and Colerain, to which it originally belonged, 
on the W. A Baptist society has' been in existence here for some time. No Congrega- 
tional church has ever been formed in the place. Population, 656. Rev. Ebenezer 
Bradford and others have been temporarily employed as missionaries. 


Monroe. This town is in Franklin county, 130 ms. N. W. of Boston. Inc. Feb. 21, 
1822. It is bounded N. by the Vermont line, E. by Deerfield river, S. by Florida, and 
W. by Clarksburgh. It is situated on the Highlands N. of Hoosac mountain. It has not, 
so far as we are aware, any religious society. Pop. 232. 


MonracGue. This town is in Franklin, 87 ms. N. W. of Boston. Inc. Dec. 22, 1753. 
Pop, 1,260. It is bounded W. and N. by Connecticut river, E. by Wendell, and S. by 
Leverett. This town abounds with interesting scenery, All the waters of the Connec- 
ticut, drained from a large portion of New Hampshire and Vermont, here dash down a 
precipice of 65 feet in the most wild and romantic manner. There are_two canals into 
which the water is thrown by immense dams. A bridge crosses the river and connects 
Montague with Deerfield. May 18, 1676, a severe battle with the Indians was fought in 
this town. It is said that 300 Indians, men, women and children, perished in this en- 
gagement. .The Indians at length rallied and slew Capt. Turner and 38 of his men. We 
have not been able to ascertain the ecclesiastical condition of this town. The list of 
ministers in the table is not complete. Myr. Gates, since his dismission from Montague, 
has been settled in the south parish of Amherst, but he is now dismissed from that place. 


Montcomery. This town is in Hampden, 100 ms. from Boston, inc. 1780, having 
Norwich on the N., Southampton on the E., Westfield on the S., and Russell on the S. 
W. Westfield river washes the S. W. corner of the town. Pop. 497, divided into 80 
families. The Congregational church was organized Jan. 30, 1797. . Five individuals,. 
all males, having letters of dismission from other churches, entered into covenant. Ma 
7, 1797, nine persons were admitted to the church. On the 29th of October the Lord’s 
supper was administered, for the first time, to 14 members. The church now consists of 
70 members, 23 of whom are absent. Mr. Noble, son of Thomas Noble, was. born April 
15,1743. He did not acquire a collegiate education. He was first settled in Maine. 
He finally removed to Ohio, where he died a few years since. He was a man of un- 
common activity —Mr, Fowler, in the early part of his life, practised law. He was a 
man of ardent piety. His widow resides with her daughter, who married the Rev. 
Columbus Shumway of Petersham.—Mr. Edson studied theology at Bangor and New 
Haven.—Mr. Knight was born in Norwich, Ct., Hanover society, now Lisbon, Oct. 30, 
1771. He was previously settled at Washington. ' ' 


New Sauem. This town is on the line of Franklin, 80 ms. W. of Boston. It has 
Orange on the N., Athol and Petersham on the E., Prescott on the S., and Shutesbury 
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and Wendell on the W. .The'centre of the town’is elevated, and enjoys an extensive 
prospect over the neighboring valleys. An academy was incorporated in this town Feb, 
25, 1795. The inhabitants were chiefly from Middleborough and Danvers. It was 
settled just before its incorporation, June 15, 1753... Pop. 1,255. % 

‘We have not been able to find much information respecting Mr. Kendall. It is some- 
times spelt Kendal. He is now living in the State of New York.—The cause of Mr. 
Foster’s dismission was the want of an adequate support. He was installed at East 
Sudbury, as successor of Rev. Josiah Bridge, Sept. 7, 1803, and died Sept. 25, 1812, in 
the 58th year. of his age.—2 Coll. Ms, Hist. Society, iv. 62. , 

Orthodox Church. ‘This is called the North Congregational society. The meeting- 
house, erected in 1836, is about 34 ms. from the South meeting-house. The church was 
organized Nov. 10, 1824. Number of members when formed, 40; present number, 113. 
Mr. French received the degree of M. A., Brown, 1825.—Mr. Curtiss was born May 19, 
1805, His name does not appear on the catalogues of the New England colleges. He 
was previously settled over the Congregational church in Winchester, N. H. 


Nortruampton. The lands bordering on Connecticut river, which are now in the 
towns of Northampton, Hadley and Hatfield, were first:known by the Indian name 
NVonoluck. On the 6th of May, 1653, a number of persons petitioned the General. court 
of Massachusetts to grant them liberty to plant, possess and inhabit the place on Coneti- 
quot river, above Springfield, called Nonotuck, as their own inheritance; representing 
that the same was a place suitable to erect a town for the furtherance of the public weal 
and the propagation of the gospel, and which promised, in an ordinary way of God’s 
providence, a comfortable subsistence whereby they might live and attend upon God in 
his holy ordinances, without distraction. At the same time, and in aid ofthe above peti- 
tion, John Pynchon, Elizur Holyoke and Samuel Chapin of Springfield, presented their 
petition to the General court, stating that the place was very commodious, containing 
large quantities of excellent land and meadow, and tillable ground sufficient for two large 
plantations, and that at least 25 families in the neighborhood had manifested a desire to 
remove thither, many of whom were of considerable quality for estates and fit matter 
for a church. In answer to these petitions, the Genera} court, on the 18th of May, 1653,' 
appointed a committee to divide the land petitioned for into two plantations. On the 9th 
of May, 1654, the committee reported* that, for the present, they had appointed only 
the bounds of one of the plantations, to which they allowed ‘the great meadow on the 
west side of Connecticut river, as also a little meadow above the other—the plantation 
to extend trom.the upper end of the little meadow to the great falls down towards 
_Springtieldyand eastward nine miles into the woods from the Connecticut. The other 
plantation, which the committee omitted to lay out, was afterwards formed into the town 
of Hadley. There is a tradition that one English family came to. Northampton in 1652, | 
and lived on land which is east of what is now Hawley street. In 1653 a number of 
families settled in the place. The town was purchased for 100 fathom of wampum, and 
10 coats, besides some smaller presents, in hand, paid to the sachems and owners, and 
also for ploughing up 16 acres of land on the east side of the river the ensuing summer. 
A new deed was subsequently executed, and a larger and satisfactory compensation was 
given to the Jndian sachem.’ On the 17th of October, 1658, the town voted to give 
away their whole right and title to Capawonk, now the south meadow in Hatfield. May 
7, 1662, Hampshire county was formed of the three towns:of Springfield, Northampton 
and Hadley. In 1656 “townsmen” or selectmen were chosen. March 18, 1657, the 
people of Northampton employed an agent “‘ to obtain a minister, and to devise means to 
prevent the excess of liquors and cider from coming to the town.” On the 7th of June, 
1658, it was agreed in town meeting, by unanimous consent, to desire Mr. Eleazar 
Mather to be a minister to them in a way of trial in dispensing his gifts. In December, 
the town voted that a rate of 100 pounds should be levied for building a house for the 
ministry. On the 4th of January, 1659, they agreed to lay out S0 acres of meadow 
for the ministry. Soon after the ordination of Mr, Mather, Mr. John Strong was ordained 
ruling elder of the church. On the 23d of November, 1662, the people unanimously 
expressed their desire to settle Mr. Joseph Eliot as a teacher. His salary was fixed at 
50 pounds, In 1663 the town voted to give him 80 pounds, and 60 pounds a year, and to 
build him a house. Mr. Eliot continued in the town a year or two, but was not ordained. 
He was the son of John Eliot of Roxbury. He was settled in Guilford, Ct. in 1664 or 
1665, and ‘died May.24, 1694. In 1661 the town voted to build a meeting-house 42 feet : 
square. Mr. Mather was a son of the Rey. Richard Mather of Dorchester. He was 
greatly esteemed as a man of talents and piety. By his wife, who was a daughter of the 
Rev. Mr. Warham of Windsor, Ct., he left one daughter, who was married to the Rev. 
John Williams, the first minister of Deerfield, and who was killed by the Indians when 


_* We have seen the original of this report among the public papers in the State-house, Boston. 
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Deerfield was destroyed in February, 1704. Mr. Mather preached at Northampton 11 
years, three of which were before he was ordained. In 1671 a treatise was published 
with the following title: ‘* Serious exhortations to the present and succeeding generations 
in New England, earnestly calling upon them all to endeavor that the Lord’s gracious . 
presence may be continued with posterity; being the substance of the four last sermons 
preached at Northampton by the Rev, Eleazar Mather.”—Mr. Solomon Stoddard was in- 
vited to preach in the town soon after the death of Mr. Mather. On the.4th of March, 
1670, the town voted unanimously, that they hoped, by the blessing of God, to give Mr. 
Solomon Stoddard, on condition of his settlement among them, 100 pounds yearly, as 
long as he continued among them and carried on the work of the ministry alone. On 
the 7th of February, 1672, Mr. Stoddard wrote a letter, addressed ‘to the Rev. John 
Strong, ruling elder of the church of Christ in Northampton,” accepting their call. In 
this letter he says: ‘* Without eying that power and grace which God has treasured up 
in Jesus Christ, it wefe altogether vain for me to attempt such an undertaking. The 
best is, that when we have the command of God for our warrant, we have his promise 
both for assistance and pardon. I do, therefore, venture to declare, that it is my inten- 
tion, sometime this next summer, to answer your desire in accepting of your invitation, 
giving up myself the residue of my days to the service of the house of God in this 
place; beseeching you who are not altogether unacquainted with the difficulties, tempta- 
tions and burdens of such a work, nor wholly strangers to my unfitness, to bow your: 
knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, earnestly begging that he would fit me, 
by his Spirit, for so solemn a charge, and make me a blessing unto you and your pos- 
terity; that 1 may be enabled to be a faithful steward, and that my labor may not be in 
vain; that light and peace and the power of religion may be continued in this planta- 
tion.” After several proposals, the town agreed to buy for Mr. Stoddard 100 pounds’ 
worth of land, as an equivalent for 20 acres of good ploughing and mowing land, lying 
on the great interval, and\ engaged to him by a former vote. This indicates that the land 
was worth five pounds sterling an acre, though it had been bought 15 years before for a 
penny an acre. They also agreed to give him 100 pounds to build a house, and the use 
of the land sequestered for the ministry, until it should be paid. They also voted “to 
give Mr. Stoddard a home lot of four acres, if he pleases.” Mr. Stoddard married the 
widow of Mr. Mather, who was a distinguished and useful minister till his death. Rev. 
Timothy Edwards of East Windsor, Ct., married one of his daughters, who was the 
mother of Jonathan Edwards. One of his sons was the Hon. John Stoddard, and a 
grandson was the Hon. Joseph Hawley, both eminent men.—Mr. Edwards was settled 
as.a colleague with his grandfather under very happy auspices. The difficulties which 
occasioned his dismission, as well as his distinguished character and usefulness, are too 
well known to need repeating here—Mr. Hooker was grandson of Rev. Samuel Hooker 
of Farmington, Ct., and great grandson of Rev. Thomas: Hooker, the first minister of 
Hartford.. He died of the small-pox in the 49th year of his age, deeply 1amented by the 
people of his charge, -who, in testimony. of their affection and. his virtues, erected a 
monument to his memory. He was an able and faithful minister, of much learning and 
prudence, and of uncommon suavity of temper, and of the most engaging manners. He 
published a sermon at the ordination of Thomas Allen, Pittsfield, 1764, and a sermon on 
the death of John Hunt of Boston, 1776, both indicative of piety and talents in their 
author.—A biographical account of Mr. Williams may be foundin the New York Evan- 
gelist, in 1885. He was an useful and much respected minister. He was the son of the 
‘Rev. Dr. Eliphalet Williams, who was born Feb. 21, 1727; graduated 1743 at Yale, 
and ordained March 30, 1748. His father was the Rev. Solomon Williams, D. D. of 
Lebanon, Ct., whose ancestors settled at Roxbury. The children of Rev. Dr. Eliphalet 
Williams, by his first wife, were Mary, Solomon, Rev. Elisha of Beverly, Anne and 
Edward; by his second wife, Fanny, Leonard and Abigail—Dr. Tucker studied theology 
with Dr. Nott of Union College, who preached his installation sermon at Northampton, 
Since he left Northampton he has been settled over a Presbyterian church in Troy, N. Y. 
He is now pastor of a Congregational church in, Providence, R. I.—Mr. Spencer was 
engaged in teaching an academy in the State of New York previously to his settlement 
at Northampton; heis now pastor of a Presbyterian church in Brooklyn, L. I.—Dr. Penney, 
soon after he came to this country, was settled in the ministry over a Presbyterian church 
in Rochester, N. Y. He is now president of Hamilton College—When the church was 
first gathered, June 18, 1661, it consisted of 8.members. The following is an account 
of the admissions to the church during the ministry of seven pastors: 


Years. Whole No. Average, Years. Whole No. Average. 
Mr. Mather, 8 71 9 Mr, Williams (sole) 46 628 14 
a ei n 635 11 Mr. Tucker, * 3 6) 74 
r, Edwards 495 4 your) Mr. 8 3 
Mr. Hooker, ' 24 404 17 eae) =r a! 


The members of the church at the organization, were Rev. E. Mather, David Wilton, 
; : 
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pees Clark, John Strong, Henry Cunliffe, Henry. Woodward, Thomas Root and Thomas 
anchet. 


Number of members at the organization of the church, . : 6 0 cj mo 8 


Admitted previously to Dec. 29, 1668, . oe : C c rat Cy, soe ch 
Number in July, 1677, . ° 5 bike . . ° ; ° 6 . + 76 
© in Nov. 1706, c ° < Je asin Fe . «| ‘96 
«in Nov. 1736, 5 ° 5 sieaaly Lia's . ‘ 5 ° 5 : - 620 
ue in Jan. 1832, — . va S.A Peene . . . . hese . - 729 


Edwards Church. In the summer of 1831, the parish had increased to about 2,800 
souls, and the necessity of a division became very apparent. In May, 1832, 31 members 
of the church prepared and published a letter on the subject. July 29, 1832, the consent 
of the First church was obtained. . A new parish was organized July 31, 1832, of 37 
members. Jan. 29, 1833, the church was formed, consisting of 44 males and 55 females. 
On the same day the Rev. John Todd, who had been settled over the Union church in 
Groton, was installed. Mr. Todd preached the sermon at the organization of the church, 
and Rev. Dr. Hawes of Hartford at the installation of the pastor. Number of members 
at the present time, 175. Dec. 25, 1833, the meeting-house, which, with the grounds, 
etc., had cost $15,000, was dedicated. Mr. Todd studied divinity at Andover, and Mr. 
Mitchell at New Haven. Mr. Todd is now pastor of the First Congregational church 
in Philadelphia.—Mr. Mitchell had been previously editor of the Christian Spectator, and 
pastor at Fairhaven, Ct. 

The Unitarian, or ‘The Second Congregational church,” was organized July, 28, 
1825. Mr, Hall has been settled in Providence, R. I., since -his dismission fromm 
Northampton.—Mr, Stearns was a tutor at Harvard College. He studied divinity at 
Cambridge. 

NortTuFIELD. This town is' in Franklin county, 94 ms. N. W. of Boston, on the E. 
bank of Connecticut river, and adjoining New Hampshire on the N._ It was inc. Feb. 22, 
1713. The Indian name was Squawkeage. It was purchased of the Indians by a deed 
dated Aug. 13, 1687, for 200 fathoms of wampum and 67 pounds in goods. The town 
was first settled in 1672, by some families from Northampton, Hadley. and Hatfield. 
Among the first buildings erected, were a place for public worship and a stockade fort. 
This place suffered much by the Indians, particularly in 1678, 1700, 1723, 1724, 1747 and 
1748. In 1678 and in 1700, the settlement was.given up to the Indians. The village is 
situated on a rising ground, chiefly on a wide and pleasant street, about one mile in 
length, running parallel with the river. The township contains a large quantity of ex- 
cellent land. One elder Jones was first employed to preach in the place, soon after its 
settlement. The First church was formed in 1718. Mr. Doolittle remained in the 
ministry till his death—_Mr. Hubbard is remembered as having been of truly Orthodox 
principles, and of devoted piety. He was,a son of Dea. John and Mrs. Anne Hubbard, 
Hatfield, born Nov. 5, 1726, married Miss Anna Hunt, daughter of! Capt. Samuel Hunt, , 
Northfield, Dec. 26, 1753. | He had 10 children, 6 living at his death. His parents were 
distinguished for a blameless, holy and Christian life. Rev. Dr. Joseph Lyman preached 
his funeral sermon, Dec. 2,1794. A very good character is given of Mr. H. by Dr. Lyman. 
—Mr. Allen, after his.dismission, studied law. He was for many years a member of the 
House of Representatives of the United States. He and his successor in the ministry, Mr. 
Mason, now reside in Northfield.—Mr. Mason was born May 28, 1769.—At the time Mr. 
Presbury was ordained, a disaffected party had withdrawn from the First society, and formed 
what was calleda Second Society, with a church of 56 members. When Mr. Mason was 
dismissed, they returned and united with the First society under Mr. Hosmer. Mr. Pres- 
bury removed to Taunton, where he died.—Mr. Hosmer removed to Buffalo in. August, 
1836.—Mr. Everett was born Aug. 20, 1811. Number of members in the church, 93. 

‘ The Trinitarian Church was formed Nov. 30, 1825, of 30 persons, 6 males and 24 
females. Present number of members, 100, 10 of whom are non-resident. Mr. Moody 
is now settled over the East church in Granby.—Mr. Fowler is now in Bernardston. 
[See note on Bernardston in the Feb. No. of the Register, p. 266.]—Mr. Lombard was 
previously settled in Feeding Hills, a parish of West Springfield. There has been no 
extensive revival of religion in Northfield for 100 years. Pop. 1,605. 


Norwicu. This town is in the southwestern part of Hampshire, having Chesterfield 
on the N.; Westhampton on. the E., Montgomery on the S., and Chester on the W. A 
northern branch of Westfield river passes through the whole length of the town; and 
the main branch passes through the southwest corner. The town, inc. 1772, is 107 ms. 
W. of Boston, and 12 W. of Northampton. Pop. 714. Mr. Woodbridge, since his dis- 
mission from Norwich, has resided at South Hadley.—Mr. Russell was ordained over the 
church in Boylston, June, 1826, and dismissed April, 1832. He died of a pulmonary con- 
sumption. In his life, in his protracted sickness, and in his death, he manifested striking 
traits of Christian character. See Quart. Reg., vol. x., p.53. He studied theclogy at 
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Andover.—Mr. Page is now settled at Tyringham. Rev. a Gould ‘of Southampton, a 
has supplied the pulpit for a considerable part of the time since the dismission of Mr. 
Page, Church members, 145. . er 


OranGr.’ This town is in the eastern part. of Franklin, 75 ms. W. of Boston, inc. 
Oct. 15, 1783.- It has Warwick on the N. W., Royalston N. E., Athol S. E., and Miller’s 
river, which separates it from New Salem, on the §.. _The lands are rough and uneven. 
Miller’s river affords valuable water privileges. Pop. 1,543. We can find but little infor- 
mation respecting Messrs. Foster and Chandler, the only ministers who have been settled Ak 
over the Old church in the centre of Orange. Mr. Foster seems to have been, for many 
years, a preacher at Charlestown, N. H., and is also said to have been an ordained mine : 
ister of the North parish of Killingly, Ct. He was the minister of Orange about 1798. * 
—Mr. Chandler was in Orange but a short time. The church is now in a broken state. 

Irvingsville Church. The village of Irvingsville, formerly belonging to the plantation 
of Erving’s Grant; was in 1837 annexed to Orange. Oct. 13, 1837, an ecclesiastical a 
council convened and organized a church, called the, ‘* Evangelical Church of Orange.” 4 
There were admitted 13 males and 8 females. Since that time, 6 males and 9 females 
have been added—total 36. The confession of faith is the same as that of the Evangel- 
ical churches in Northfield, Warwick and Erving. The church has had no settled min- 
ister. Rev! Dyer Ball is stated supply, in connection with the church in Erving. ,The _ 
members of the church, previously to the enlargement of Orange, lived, with one or two 
exceptions, in Erving, or in New Salem. : a 
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Pautmer. This town, inc. June 30, 1752, is in the eastern part of Hampden, 82. ms. 

S. W. of Boston, Pop. in 1820, 1,197; in 1837, 1,810. It is finely situated for agricul- 
ture, and has become a large manufacturing town, It is between the forks made by Ware 
river with the Chickopee on the S., and Swift river on the N. It has Warren and Brim- 
field om the E., Monson on the S. and S. W.,'and Belchertown and Ware onthe N. A 
company was inc. in 1826, with a capital of $1,000,000, called the Three Rivers Cotton 
and Woollen Manufacturing Company. The town was originally settled by colonists from 
the north of Ireland, many of whose descendants remain in the place. The early re- 
cords of the church are very scanty, and those of the town are confused and defective. 
The church was organized, probably, in.1730 or 1731, three years after the town was 
settled. The number of members at the tine of the organization of the church, is not 
known. Subsequently it was about 50. Till the settlement of Mr. Colton, it was Scotch 
Presbyterian. The present number of members is 192. Mr. Harvey was ordained by 
the Londonderry presbytery. Mr. Thompson of Londonderry, preached the sermon. Me ; 
H. was dismissed on account of alleged immorality.—Mr. Burns left Palmer in the midst 
of serious ecclesiastical difficulties —Mr. Baldwin was installed by the Boston presbytery. 
He had been previously ordained as an evangelist. The venerable widow of Mr. Baldwin 
is still living, at the advanced age of 91 years. She speaks of the grief expressed by the 
old people at the introduction of Watts’s Psalms and Hymns into the religious services, 
and also of the practice of distributing the bread and wine, at the Lord’s supper, in the 
pews, instead of spreading a large table in the Scotch manner.—The sermon at Mr. 
Colton’s ordination was preached by the Rev. Dr. Moore, then of Leicester, afterwards 
president of Williams and Atnherst colleges. Mr. Colton, since his dismission from 
Palmer, has been principal of Monson and Amherst academies, and of a seminary in 
North Carolina.—Mr. Ware studied theology at New Haven. Rev.'Dr. Humphrey of 
Amherst preached his ordination sermon. He has since been settled over a Presbyterian 
church in the State of New York.—Mr. Backus was previously settled in Woodstock, Ct. 
Rev. Charles Fitch, now of Boston, preached his installation sermon at Palmer. 


Priuam. The position of this town is elevated and the surface uneven. Swift river, 
a principal branch of the Chickopee, waters the eastern borders ; and Fort river, which 
falls into the Connecticut, waters the western parts of this town. It has Shutesbury: on 
the N., Prescott on the E., Belchertown on the S. and Amherst on the W. Pop. 957. 
Inc. 1752. The ancestors of the first settlers were Presbyterian emigrants from the 
north of Ireland. The church, which was Presbyterian, was: organized in 1745. In 
Dwight’s Life of President Edwards, p. 211, is the following: ‘¢ In August, 1744, Mr. 
Edwards preached the sermon entitled, ‘ The True Excellency of a Gospel Minister,’ at 
the ordination of Mr. Robert Abercrombie, to the ministry of the gospel at Pelham: This 
gentleman was from Scotland, having been made known to Mr. Edwards by his correspon- 
dents in that country, and through his kind offices, was introduced immediately to the 
people in Pelham. The sermon was immediately published.” Some difficulties occurred 
which resulted in Mr. Abercrombie’s dismission. He continued, however, to reside in 
the town till his death. In the Andover library is a pamphlet with the following title : 
“Remarks ona late Pamphlet, entitled, «A fair Narrative of the Proceedings of the 
Presbytery of Boston, against the Rev. Mr. Robert Abercrombie, late Minister of the 
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Gospel at/Pelham,’ etc. wherein the contrary is truly stated, and the. most material 
things, in a Letter to the Rev. Messrs. John Moorhead, Jonathan Parsons and David 
McGregore, Committee of said Presbytery.” The pamphlet is dated Pelham, June 30, 
1757.—Mr. Graham died young.—Mr, Merrill, after his dismission, removed from the 
place.—Mr. Oliver removed to the State of New York.—Mr. Brainerd’is still living in 
Vermont at an advanced age.—The consequence.of the change of Mr. Bailey’s senti- 
ments, who became.an Unitarian, was a division in the church and parish, which 
resulted in his dismission. He afterwards. became minister of the Unitarian church in 
Greenfield, where be died. Moral desolation succeeded in Pelham, where once religion 
had flourished, till the church became extinct. In July, 1837, the Rev. Luke A. Spof- 
ford commenced his labors in this town, under the patronage of the Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society. A new church was organized October 25, 1837, which has promising 
prospects. Rev. John Whiton, of Enfield, preached at the organization, 


PLAINFIELD. This town is in the N. W. corner of Hampshire, 20 ms. N. W. of 
Northampton, and 112 W. of Boston. It is about 5 ms. loug from E, to W., and 4.ms. 
broad from N. to S. It has Hawley on the N., Ashfield on the E., Cummington on the 
S., and Windsor and Savoy on the W. This town is rich in minerals. It does not appear 
that the Indians ever resided on these mountains. Cummington, including Plainfield, 
was sold by the General court to Col. John Cummings, of Concord, June 2, 1762. . The 
first person who resided within the present limits of Plainfield, was a Scotchman by the 
name of Macintire, who, with his family, began a settlement, in March, 1770. Many 
of the early settlers came from Bridgewater and Abingdon. Plainfield was inc. as a 
district-of Cummington, March 16, 1785. Thé town was inc. June 15, 1807. Previous 
to the incorporation of Plainfield as a district, the inhabitants attended divine service at 
Cummington, and formed part of the ministerial charge of the Rev. James Briggs. On 
leaving his ministry, the people took immediate measures to set up public worship them- 
selves. August 11, 1785, it was voted “to raise 14 pounds to"hire preaching the 
present year.” A church of fourteen members was organized, August 31,1789. May 
14, 1787, the district voted unanimously to give Mr. James Thomson:a call to settle with 
them in the ministry, with 60 pounds as annual salary. This invitation was declined. 
A meeting-house was completed in 1797, when two sermons were preached, one by 
Mr. Bascom of Chester, the other by Mr. Leland of Peru, March 8, 1791, the church 
gave an invitation to Mr. Moses Hallock to settle with'them in the ministry. This he 
declined on account of ill health. .The invitation was renewed and accepted. The 
sermon, at his ordination, was preached by Mr. Whitman of Goshen. This sermon was 
published. A copy isin the library of the Antiquarian Society at Worcester, Before 
Mr. Hallock commenced his studies, he spent some time in the revolutionary army. 
When at Yale College, he became a member of the Fhi Beta Kappa. His theological 
studies were pursued under the care of the Rev. Samuel Whitman of Goshen, where his 
parents then resided. He was licensed to preach in August, 1790. The whole number 
received into his church, during his ministry, up to 1830, was 358. For a long season, 
he kept a private school, by which his usefulness was greatly increased. Of 304 youth, 
who were instructed by him, 132 entered: college; 50 became ministers of the gospel, 
7 missionaries to the heathen. Others have become distinguished men in other profes- 
sions. Many received their preparatory education at an expense scarcely exceeding $1 
a week, In 1815, he buried his venerated father at the age of 85; in 1826, his only and 
beloved brother, Jeremiah Hallock, of Canton, Ct.; and in Dec. 1835, his wife, who, 
from the age of 16, had been looking for the “better country.” His own death was 
very peaceful. Ata quarter before 9 P. M. July.17, 1837, while he seemed to be sleep- 
ing, it was found, to the surprise of all, that he had ceased to breathe. Few men have 
been more useful ; none more humble, holy, consistent, and devoted to the proper work 
of nian. He had no brilliancy ; but was strongly characterized in his whole deportment, 
by kindness, sincerity, frankness, meekness, and a deep and heartfelt. interest in the 
welfare of all—When Mr. Kimball was installed, Rev. Thomas Shepard, of Ashfield, 
preached the sermon. Mr. Kimball was born March 18, 1791. He studied divinity at 
Andover, and was ordained over the societies in Martinsburg and Lowville, N. Y., June 
29, 1822, and disniissed at his own request, Oct. 17, 1830. Since his dismission from 
Plainfield, he has been editor of the New Hampshire Observer, at Concord.—Mr, 
Goodsell was once a member of Yale College, but left the institution on account of ill 
health. He studied theology at Princeton. See Porter’s Hist. of Plainfield. 


Prescorr. This townisin the eastern part of Hampshire, 81 miles W. of Boston 
and 15 N. E. of Northampton. It was ine. Jan. 28, 1822. It was' taken from Pelham, 
The township is watered by several branches of the Swift river, which is a principal 
branch of the Chickopee.. Pop. 788. A church formerly. existed in that part of Pelham 
which is now Prescott, over which two ministers were settled, Matthias Cazier and 
Sebastian C. Cabot. This church became extinct. The church was reorganized Jan. 
15, 1823, with 12 members; present number of members, 95._ During the ministry of 
Mr. Brown an extensive revival of religion was enjoyed, and the church was greatly 
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enlarged.—Mr, Cushman studied theology with the Rev. Calvin Park, D. D. of Stough- 
ton... He was ordained pastor of the Congregational church in Springfield,.N. H. July 6, 
1825, and dismissed, at his own request, July, 1828. He then labored,as missionary and 
stated supply at Sullivan, N. H., Westford, Ct., and North Wrentham, Ms. His installa- 
tion sermon at-Prescott was preached by the Rev. Dr. Ebenezer Burgess, of Dedham. 


Rowe. This town is on the western border of Franklin, 130 ms. N. W. of Boston, 
inc. Feb. 9, 1785. {t has the Vermont line on the N., Heath on the'E., Charlemont on 
the S. and Monroe and Florida onthe W. Pop. 688. , It has an elevated situation near 
the sources of Deerfield river, at the N. W. base of the Hoosac mountain. .Oue of the 
cordon, of forts, erected about 1744, for defence against the French and Indians, was 
situated in this town, and called’ Fort Pelham: It is resolved by the, last legis- 
lature to annex a part of Zoar to Rowe, containing six families and 1,875 acres of 
land. The township of Rowe was purchased originally by a Mr. Jones. He officiated 
as minister of the town for several years, but never sustained any ecclesiastical connec- 
tion with the people. Mr. Smith was not regularly dismissed in 1832, but he ceased 
preaching at the time, as his pastoral relation’ was virtually dissolved. After his first 
dismission at Rowe, and before his resettlement, Mr. Smith was installed over two 
churches in Mendon, : 

’ Orthodox Church. Mr. Thompson is now settled’ in Goshen. Church members, 25. 
Sabbath congregation, 55. There are four religious societies and four meeting-houses in 
this small town. : 


Russetyu. This town is in Hampden, 108 ms. S. W. of Boston, having Montgomery 
on the N., Westfield’on the E., Granville on the S. and Blandford on the W. It was 
inc. Feb, 25, 1792.» It is finely situated, and well watered, being traversed through its 
whole extent by Westfield and Little Westfield rivers.. A turnpike from Westfield to 
Blandford passes through the town. Pop. 475. The Congregational church was or- 

~ ganized by the Rev. Joseph Badger, Noy. 1, 1800. ‘* It having pleased the great Head 
of the church to remove several: members of other churches to this place, and also to call 
up the attention of a number to the concerns of eternity, and to give them hope of an 
interest in the gospel salvation, they are desirous of being united in.a particular church 
‘state. Afier repeated meetings on the subject, in which they sought by prayer for light 
and ‘direction from above, and after due examination of each other, in regard to their 
sentiments and experiences, in which they found themselves agreed, the following per- 
sons were incorporated into a Christian Congregational church, invested with full powers » 
to receive members and exercise discipline. Eight males and seven females were led 
into solemn covenant engagements to give up themselves to God and to each other, as 
members of Christ’s visible body. Done this first day .of November, 1800, Joseph 
Badger.” The. church has been aided by the Massachusetts, Missionary Society, has 
never had a settled pastor, and has enjoyed preaching but a part of the time. Whole 
number of admissions, 59. Present number, 5:males and 19 females. Two revivals of 
religion have been enjoyed, in 1800 and in 1829. Deacons, Stephen Hughes and Thomas 
Russell. The society own.a small, well-finished meeting-house, in connection with the 
Methodists, ’ ; 


SHELBURNE. This town is in Franklin, 100 ms. N. W. of Boston, inc. June 21, 
1768, having Colerain on the N., Greenfield on the E., Conway and’ Buckland on the 
.S., and Charlemont on the W.~ Pop. 1,018.° This town was originally apart of Deer- 
* field, and is pleasantly situated on the N. E. side of Deerfield river. Shelburne Falls on 
this river is an object of considerable curiosity. There are two libraries in this town. An 
academy was inc. in 1828. A Congregational church was formed in 1770. My. Hubbard 
died at Middletown, Ct.—Mr. Townsend now resides in Sodus, N. Y., without pastoral 
charge.—Dr. Packard was born March 4, 1769, He received the honorary degree of 
D. D. from Dartmouth College.—Theophilus Packard, Jr. was born Feb.,1, 1802. He 
studied theology with his father. Number of church members, 172. Es 


SuuTesBury. This town is in the eastern “part of Franklin Co., 82 miles W. of 
Boston, having Wendell on the N., New Salem and Prescott on the E., Pelham on the 
S. and Leverett on the W.. It was inc. June 30, 1761,. This town.was settled mostly 
from Sudbury. It was then called Road Town. Ephraim Pratt, from Sudbury, lived 
here to be 116'years old. He was able to mow for 101 years in succession. sHe was 
marriéd to Martha Wheelock at the age of 21, and could number of his descendants 1,500 
persons. In 1801, he had four sons living, the eldest of whom was 90 years of age. For 
the last 60 years, he tasted ho wine nor‘distilled spirits, and for 40 years eat no animal food. 
He was born Nov. 1, 1687, and died May, 1804, The church was first organized about 
1740, and was reduced to one member. It was reorganized Feb. 4, 1806, with 20 mem- 
bers, “Present number, 52. Mr. Hill and his people'were alienated from each other in 
consequence of his imbibing political sentiments hostile to American liberty: This led 
to a suspension of his labors for two years, after which he was regularly dismissed.— 

Mr. Taylor is now living on the farm of the late Rey. Dr. John Crane of Northbridge, 
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whose daughter he married. After the dismission of Mr. Taylor, various individuals sup- 
plied the pulpit. Rey. Silas Shores preached a part of the time. for six years,—Mr. 
Cushman was formerly pastor of a church,/in Acton, Me.—A’ convenient meéeting-house 
has lately been built for the sole use of the Congregational society, and their right in 
the former house, which’ belonged to several denominations, disposed of. Sabbath con- 
gregations are stated at 150; a considerable proportion are young men. Pop. of the 
town, 816. ; , : 


Sourn Hapiry. This town is in Hampshire, 90 ms. W. of Boston, inc. April 12, 
1753. It has Hadley on the N., Granby on the E., Springfield on ‘the S., and Con- 
necticut river which separates it from Northampton on the W. Two rivers pass through 
the town trom the east. Connecticut river falls, in one, place in this town, 40 feet, The 
river is rendered nayigable-by a canal two miles in length, 300 feet of which are cut 40 
feet deep through a solid rock. Pop. 1,400. This town was settled as early as 1721, by 
a few families from Hadley. ©It was then called the South precinct in Hadley. The 
first settlers for some time continued to attend public worship on the Sabbath in Hadley, 
a distance-of about seven or eight miles. In 1733, the first town-meeting as a separate 
district was held, and it was resolved that a meeting-house, the frame of which was put 
up the year before, should be in part finished. The building however was not completed 
until the close of the year 1737. ‘The families were few in number, and indigent in their 
circumstances, and the house was built principally by their personal labor. 1t was not 
large, containing only nine pews in the body of it. A gallery was subsequently added. 
There was no steeple or bell. The people were called together.at the appointed hour of 
public worship by the ‘blowing of a.conch-shell.” The house still remains and is occu- 
pied as a,dwelling-house on the north side of the common, In consequence of the house 
being too small to accommodate the people, at the meeting of the town in March, 1750,- 
- a vote was passed to build a new house, 55 feet in length and 45 in breadth, to be placed 
as near the old one as might conveniently be done, and as near. the centre of the town as 
possible. -The difficulty of locating the house was almost without a parallel. _It was not 
until thirteen years after that the question Was settled, during which more than filty 
meetings for the purpose of agreeing on the place were held. It was finally settled by 
lot. The lot fixed the place where-the meeting-house of the First parish now stands. A 
part being dissatisfied, a, council of ministers was called, consisting of the Rev. Dr. 
Williams of Longmeadow, Rev. Mr. Breck of Springfield, Rev. Mr: Ballantine of West- 
field, and the Rev. Mr. Lathrop of West Springfield, who decided that both parties were 
under mora! obligation: to abide by the lot. The first pastor of the church in South Hadley 
was Rev. Grindall Rawson. A grant. of ‘land called the ‘* Proprietors’ Land,” was 
set off to this town on its first settlement by the town of Hadley, for the use of the min- 
istry, on condition that the people should settle among them ‘a good Orthodox minis- 
ter.” By a vote of the precinct, at their first meeting, this land was appropriated to Mr. 
Rawson. Mr. Rawson continued in the exercise of his! ministry for about 8 years, when 
dissatisfaction having arisen, he was dismissed. Mr. Rawson was settled in Hadlyme, Ct. 
from Sept. 18, 1745, till his death. The ground of dissatisfaction it is difficult to ascertain. 
It is due to his memory to state, that during his ministry, one of the most powerful revi- - 
vals, ever enjoyed by the church in that place, occurred. The late President Edwards, 
then minister in the adjoining town of Northampton, remarks of this revival—* In the 
month of March, 1735, the people in South Hadley began to be seized with deep concern 
about the things of religion, which very soon became universal ; and the work of God 
has been very wonderful there.” - He remarks afterwards, “I hope by far the greater 
- part of persons in this town above 16 years of age, are such as have the saving know- 
ledge of Jesus Christ.” *—In 1742, the Rey. ‘John Woodbridge of Suffield, Ct. was 
settled over the church. The church presented to him the invitation to become their 
pastor, in which the parish concurred. Mr. Woodbridge continued pastor of the church 
until his death, a period of about 42 years. No materials from which a history of the 
state of the church during his ministry, could be given, are on record. From the recol- 
lection of the oldest inhabitants, his character was that of a prudent and blameless pastor 
and a sound and evangelical preacher. Some years before his death the town furnished 
a-supply for the pulpit on the Sabbath. Among the individuals who were the stated , 
preachers at this time, was the late President Dwight.—In April, 1781, the Rey. Joel 
Hayes was elected colleague pastor with the Rev. Mr. Woodbridge. The ministry of 
Mr. Hayes, from -its. commencement to ‘his death, was 45 years. Forty-two years he 
was’ sole pastor. Three years after his-ordination the church consisted of 125 mem- 
bers. From that period until his death he admitted by letter and on profession 290 mem- 
bers. There are no recorded seasons of revival, but it is known that there were three or 
four periods of more than ordinary religious attention previous to 1819. During that year 
74 were admitted to the church, most of whom were the. fruits.of the revival, The 


: ’ 
* See Farmer's Geneological Register, p. 240,and Rev. Dr. Field’s Statistical Account of Middlesex 
County, Ct., p. 80. ° , ; 3 : % 
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ministry of Mr. Hayes until near its close, was distinguished by great harmony, in his 
church and among the people. He was aman of kind feelings, and in the pulpit was 
remarkable for * great plainness of speech.” He was a firm believer in the doctrines of 
race and did not hesitate to preach them with boldness.—Mr. Boies was formerly pastor 
of the Second Presbyterian church in Charleston, 8. C.. Daring his ministry in South 
Hadley of more than.10 years, there were two seasons of special religious attention—the 
former in 1825, when 50 were hopefully converted, and the latter in 1832, when about 
70 were the fruits of it.. After Mr. Boies’s dismission, the church was for'the first time 
destitute of a pastor. Mr. Boies is now pastor of the Pine Street church, Boston.—Mr. 
Condit, son of Rey. Aaron Condit of Hanover, N. J., was previously settled in East 
Hampton, L. I. The church, of 168 members, is now enjoying an interesting revival of 
religion. The Mt. Holyoke Female Seminary, lately established in this place, is very 
flourishing —Mr. Tyler, of the Second or Canal Church, was previously settled in 
Weymouth. 


aa F 
SourHampron. This town is in the southern part of Hampshire, 8 ms. S. of 
Northampton.’ It has Easthampton on the N., Easthampton and West Springfield on the 
E., Westfield on the S., and Montgomery and Westhampton .on the W. _ The: river 
Manhan, rising in Westhampton, passes twice through this town. The Farmington 
canal, connecting New Haven with Connecticut river above Northampton, traverses 
this place. The lead mine in the northern part of the town is not now worked, Ine. 
Jan. 5, 1753... Pop. 1,216. It was originally a part or “precinct” of Northampton. 
The first persons who took up their residence in this plantation, were Judah Hutchinson 
and Thomas Porter, in 1732: In 1738, 14 settlers came. “Some families. had resided, in 
the north part of the town, in Pomeroy’s meadow, as early as 1722 or 1724. They 
belonged, however, to the old town, till after a meeting-house was built in the South 
precinct. Between 1733 and 1740, 14 families removed to the place. The first meeting 
of freeholders qualified to vote in precinct affairs, was held Sept. 21, 1741. On the 18th 
of April, 1748, the precinct “voted to give Mr. Jonathan Judd a call to settle with us in 
the Second precinct of North apton, in the work of the ministry.” On the 8th of June, 
1743, 32 members having taken letters of dismission and recommendation for that purpose 
from the First church, were organized into a new church. On the same day Mr. Judd 
was ordained pastor; and on the 7th of July, 1743, ‘the church fasted and chose for 
deacons, Waitstill Strong and John’Clark.” Mr, Judd had for settlement 200 acres of 
Jand, 100 pounds old tenor, and 125 pounds, old tenor, to be expended in: work on his 
_ house. His salary, for the first three years, was 130 pounds, old tenor, per annum, and 
five pounds a-year to be added till it reached 170 pounds. At the next meeting it was 
voted to give him his wood, “and we will give him more according to our ability.” His 
house, in the Indian troubles, was fortified. The clergymen at his ordination, were 
Messrs. Edwards of Northampton, Hopkins of W. Springfield, Woodbridge of S. Hadley, 
Parsons of East Hadley, Williams of Hadley, Woodbridge of Hatfield, and Ballantine of 
_ Westfield, It was requested that ‘each should bring a messenger with him.” Mr. 
Edwards preached the sermon, which was afterwards published. The council convened 
in N. Searl’s house of two rooms, the largest in the place. Most of the first settlers had 
been trained under the ministry of Mr. Stoddard and Mr. Edwards in Northampton, and 
were persons of eminent piety. Itis reported that while they were observing a day of 
fasting and prayer, in a barn, in reference to obtaining a pastor, Mr. Judd unexpectedly 
came into their meeting, having been.sent by Mr. Edwards. Mr. Judd was a son of 
William Judd, and a grandson of Thomas Judd, He was much beloved by his people. 
Mr, Williains of Northampton speaks of him as ‘a worthy minister of an amiable character.” 
He published two or three miscellaneous sermons.—Mr. Gould. studied, divinity with 
Dr. Backus of Somers, Ct., who preached his ordination sermon. He had previously 
been a tutor in Williams College. His wife, who died in Nov., 1837, greatly and most 
deservedly lamented, was the only daughter of Doct. Sylvester Woodbridge of South- 
ampton. Mr. Gould’s salary was $333 33, and 30 cords of wood. He had $1,000 set- 
tlement. More than thirty persons-from this town have been educated-at college, who 
have become ministers of the gospel, very much by the influence of Mr. Gould. Mr, 
Gould, after his dismission from Southampton, was settled for a’short time in Bernardston. 
He now resides in Southampton.—Mr. White studied divinity at Andover. Mr. Shepard 
of Ashfield, preached his ordination sermon. The number of members admitted to the 
church since its organization, is more than 1,300. Present number, 406. The town has 
from its settlement, embraced but one Ecclesiastical society. : 


Sournwick. This town is in the southern part of Hampden, having its S. and a 
part of its E. and W. boundaries on the line of the State of Connecticut. Its other 
boundaries, are Granville on the W., Westfield on the N., and West Springfield on the 
E. Several large ponds and a considerable river water this town; the Farmington canal 
also passes through it, Inc. Nov. 7, 1779. Pop. 1,291. The Congregational church 
was organized Aug. 17,1773, and the Ecclesiastical society was inc. Nov. 25, 1825. 
The church at its organization consisted of 8 members; it has now 74.—Mr, Forward 
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was a faithful minister, useful in life, and died in the faith of the, gospel, much lamented 
by his people—Mr., Clinton published a treatise on infant baptism, which isa work of 
merit, and went through-two editions, the first in a pamphlet form; the second in a duo- 
decimo volume. In 1803, most of his family died in the interval-of a few days. He now 
resides in Lowville, Lewis Co., N. Y.—Mr. Rossiter preached but one Sabbath after his 
installation, on account of ill health. He has been engaged in Boston in mercantile pur- 
suits.—Mr. Foote, since he left Southwick, has been installed:in the East parish of Long- 
meadow, and in, the parish of Feeding Hills, in West Springfield.—Mr. Howe is now 
settled over a church in Halifax.—Mr. Fletcher was born Feb. 3, 1789: He taught 
school in Kinderhook, N. Y., three or four years. <A revival of religion commenced in 
his school about 1818, and spread through Kinderhook .and the adjoining towns, during 
the progress of which about 1,000 persons were hopefully converted. Dr. Livingston 
and other clergymen urged Mr. F. to prepare for the ministry, He left the school and 
studied theology with Dr, L.—The first meeting-house was burnt in 1823.. The second, 
dedicated in December, 1824, is a handsome structure. There is a Methodist church in 
the south part of the town, and.a Baptist in the centre. Mr. Richard Dickinson, who 
died in this town in 1824, appropriated $17,000 in his will, for the benefit of the schools. 
A’sum not exceeding one-half, goes to the support of a grammar school, and the re- 
mainder to the district schools. The*interest only is appropriated. A grammar school 


has been commenced, which is free to the youth of Southwick. 


SPRINGFIELD. This was the first ‘town which was settled in the western part of 
Massachusetts. Some of the first planters came from England-in 1630, in governor 
Wirthrop’s company. William Pynchon, the father of the town, was one of the patentees 
of the colony charter of 1627 and of 1628. He first settled in Roxbary. In May, 1635, 
Mr. Pynchon, and the inhabitants of Roxbury, had liberty granted them by the General 
court to remove to any place that they should think meet, not to the prejudice of any other 
plantation, provided they continued under the government of Massachusetts, In 1635, 
Mr. Pynchon, with some others, came to Springfield, called by the Indians Agawam, and 
built a house on the west side of the Connecticut, on the Agawam river, in the meadow, 
called from that fact Housemeadow. A permanent settlement was made in the spring of 
1636. On the 14th of May, (25th of May, N.S.) 1636, a coyenant or an agreement was 
made by the men who, with their families, had removed from Roxbury, the original of 
which is yet preserved. It consists of 15 articles. The first is as follows: ‘* We intend, 
by God’s grace, as soon as we can, with all convenient speede, to procure some godly aud 
faithful] minister, with whom we purpose to joyne in church covenant, to walk in all the 
ways of Christ.” The name of the settlement was changed from Agawam to Spring- 
field, by vote of the town, April 14,1640. The town,seems never to have been incor- 
porated. It was recognized by its name, Springfield, by the General court. in 1641. As 
the church records are lost up to 1637, it is not known when Mr. Moxon was settled. 
It was probably in 1637. He was in that year made a freeman-at Boston, and in 1638 
was sent by Springfield as a deputy to Hartford. The church was, probably, the 14th in 
Massachusetts, though Mr. Savage, in Winthrop’s Journal, makes it the 26th, postponing 
its foundation till 1645. In 1639 a house was built for Mr. Moxon by voluntary assess- 
ment. It was 35 by 15 feet, with a porch and study in it, with thatched roof and planked 
cellar walls. Mr. Moxon had a house lot and other lands, In 1650 Mr. Pynchon felt 
under the censure of the General court for having published a book, not in accordance, 
in some respects, with the theological opinions of the fathers. . He was left out of the 
magistracy, and laid under heavy bonds. In 1651 he made a recantation of ‘his senti- 
ments, and his.censure was suspended. In 1652 he went to England, and never re- 
turned, though his family remained in Springfield. He was accompanied by Mr. Moxon 
and his family, who likewise did not return to this country. The reasons of Mr. Moxon’s 
departure are not certainly known. It is reasonably conjectured that it was owing to 
some difficulties on the subject of witchcraft. One Mary Parsons having killed her child, 
was tried in Boston for rourder and witchcraft. She accused two of Mr. Moxon’s daugh- 
ters of having bewitched her, On account-of the troubles growing out of this affair, -it 
is conjectured that the family returned- to England. Johnson, in his Wonder Working 
Providence, alludes to it. The same author thus writes of Mr. Moxon. ‘ 

As thou with strong and able parts art made, _ . 
“Thy person stout, with toyl and labour shall, 
With help of Christ, through difficulties wade, 
Then spend for time; spare not thyself at all, 1 
When errors crowd, close to thyself and friends, 
‘ Take up truth’s sword, trifle not time for why, 
Christ called his people, hither for those ends, 

'. To tell the world that Babel’s fall is nigh, 

And that his churches through the world shall.spread, 
Maugre the might of wicked men and devils ; 
Then, Moxon, thou need’st not at all to dread, 


But be avenged on Satan for his evils; 
Thy Lord Christ, will under thy feet him tread. 


¥ 
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Mr. Moxon died very poor, out of the ministry.* Among the individuals who preached 
in Springfield after Mr. Moxon’s departure, Were a Mr... Hosford, for about a year;.a 
Mr. Thompson, about a year; and ason of Rev. Thomas Hooker of Hartford, the Rev. 
Samuel Hooker, afterwards of Farmington, Ct. Ladymen sometimes carried on public 
worship. Mr. John Pynchon had the right to exhort. In November, 1656, the town 
voted ‘to allow Dea. Wright, Dea, Chapin, Mr. Holyoke and Henry Burt, £12 for their 
past services in the Lord’s work on the Sabbath, to be distributed by the selectmen; and 
that in future they would allow at the rate of £50 a year, till at such time as they shall 
have a settled minister, to be distributed and ordered by the selectmen.”—Mr. Glover 
was a son of Hon. John Glover of Dorchester. He was an able man, and of high attain- 
ments as.a scholar. \ His wife died in 1689, and. at least three of his children died before 
him., A great grandchild lives in Wilbraham. Rev. Timothy Edwards of East Windsor 
studied with Mr. Glover. In 1660 the town agreed that Mr. Glover should have the 
parsonage and £80 a year asa salary. Afier his house was burnt down by the Indians, 
the town built him a new one of brick, at a cost of £108 15s. The house was fortified: 
The first meeting-house was built in 1645, 45 feet by 25. In 1677 the second meeting- 
house was built, 50 feet by 40, at an-expense of £400. Soon after the death of Mr. 
Glover, the town invited Mr. John Haines to be their minister, but he declined. But 
they did not relax their efforts to procure the appointed means of grace, though frequently 
unsuccessful in their applications. ‘Thomas Cotton and Luke Hitchcock were sent to 
the “Bay” to procure a minister “that may promote conversion work among us.”—In 
consequence, the Rev. Daniel Brewer of Roxbury came... Mr. Brewer married Catharine 
Chauncy, daughter of the minister of Hatfield. He appears to have been a useful 
minister, and the people to have been united in him. Mr. Brewer had eight‘children, 
six of whom survived him. . His widow died May 15, 1754.—Soon after his decease the 
parish voted to settle the Rev. Robert Breck. This measure created the most bitter 
animosities. The majority of the church and parish were warmly attached to him; a 
respectable minority in both were very much opposed to him. The contest on the sub- 
ject not only involved the clergy far and near, but-the civil authority of the county and 
province. Most of the neighboring clergy were against him. After various unsuccessful 
attempts to procure his ordination, he was finally settled in 1736. He published his 
confession of faith, in connection with Dr. Cooper’s ordination sermon. Those who were 
most active in opposing him, were soon reconciled, and many of them became his warm 
friends. Mr. Breck was the son of Rev. Robert Breck of Marlborough, who died Jan. 6, 
1731, and the grandson of Capt. John Breck of Dorchester. Mr. Breck of Marlborough, 
was regarded as one of the eminent ministers of his day. His wife was Elizabeth Wain- 
wright of Haverhill. Two of the sons were settled at Springfield, Robert and Samuel. 
The latter was a physician, and died in°\1764. See Worcester Hist. Journal, ii. 187.— 
Dr. Howard resided in Springfield, much respected, from his dismission to his death. 
Second Church. Mr. M’Kinstry continued to labor till 1789. His fatiier was born in 
Scotland, and graduated at the University of Edinburgh in 1712. He married Elizabeth 
Fairfield of Wenham. He was for eight years a minister of Sutton, previous to his 
settlement in Ellington, Ct. ‘The son,” says Dr. Lathrop in his funeral sermon,’ ‘was 
a man of good natural talents, a respectable scholar, and a sound divine. He was a man 
of exemplary piety, of a candid spirit, of a modest, humble disposition, of great resigna- 
tion under trials, of steady, unwavering patience under long-continued infirmities, and of 
Christian fortitude and hope in the view of approaching dissolution.” Mr. M’Kinstry 
married Eunice Smith, daughter of David Smith of Suffield. They had eight children, 
six of whom survived their father—Mr. Phenix, previously to his settlement in Spring- 
field, was a merchant in New York. It was through his exertions that ’a new meeting- 
house was erected in the parish. \Rev. Dr. Romeyn of New York, preached his ordina- 
tion sermon.—Mr. Wright was previously settled in Ludlow. ; 
Fourth Church. The meeting-house of this church is on the hill, near the Unite 
States’ armory, Mr. Baldwin was first settled in Berlin. Kren 
Fifth Church. ‘This church was organized July 3, 1830, Mr. Clarke was: previously 
settled in Blandford. : ’ ‘ 
Sixth Church. This church, organized Oct. 16, 1834, is in a manufacturing village, 
which has lately sprung up on the Chickopee, near its mouth, called Cabotsville. . Pop. 
from 1,800 to 2,000, A new meeting-house was dedicated ‘Sept. 9, 1837. Mr. Clapp 
was previously ‘settled in Enfield. He studied theology at Andover., The following is 
the number of members of the churches in Springfield. 


Time of Organization, Present. y Time of Organization. Present. 
Ist, : 540 | 4th, 19 130 
2d, 25 + ee * | 5th, 32 99 
6th, 18 43 


3d) 32 89 


* A gocd notice of Mr. Moxon may be found in the second volume’ of Calamy’s Account of Ejected 
eat Some of Mr. M.’s MS. sermons are still in existence, and indicate respectable intellectual 
owers. : ae 
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Total number ‘of members in all the churches, 976. Pop. of the town in 1837, 9,234. 
The population, for a number of years, has advanced with great rapidity.. Springfield is 
_.now the largest inland town in the State. j : 


SunDERLAND. ‘This town is 90 ms. W. of Boston, in Franklin. Inc. Nov. 12, 1718. 
Pop. 729. It is separated on the W. by Connecticut river from Whately and Deerfield. 
It has Montague on the N., Leverett on the E., and Hadley on the 8. The settlement 
is chiefly on a single street running parallel with the river, through a fine tract of in- 
terval; back of this lies a more elevated plain, and behind this is Mt. Toby, which is very 
interesting on account of its geological formations, and on account of a cavern in its 
southern part, 60'feet deep. Opposite Sunderland, on the west bank of the river, Sugar 
Loaf rises up in its solitary grandeur. The town was originally a part of Hadley.. The 
township was granted by the General court in 1713. The settlement soon after com- 
menced. Mr. Ashley, the third minister, was a son'of Samuel Ashley of Westfield, and 
was born Oct. 17, 1707. Feb. 16, 1736, he married Miss Ann Dewey. He was ordained 
at Winchester, N. H., 1736, but left the place in 1745 on account of Indian troubles. He 
desisted from the exercise of his pastoral office in Dec. 1784, by advice of an ecclesiastical 
council called to consult on matters of difficulty submitted between him and his people. 
He held his office in his church till his death Mr. Williston was a son of Rev..Noah 
Williston of West Haven, Ct., and brother of Rev, Payson Williston of Easthampton, who 
preached his ordination sermon, from Acts xxvi. 29. Since his dismission from Sunder- 
land, he has been settled at Tunbridge, Vt.—Mr. Taylor was a son of Col. James Taylor 
of Westfield. He died in the midst of his days, much lamented. He was very active, 
along with his excellent parishioner, Nathaniel Smith, Esq., in efforts to found and build 
up Amherst College. Both were trustees of that institution. Mr. Taylor’s wife died 
about the same time with her husband, leaving a large family of children.—Mr. Holmes 
was previously settled in Goshen. He is now pastor, of the Congregational church in 
Springfield, Vt. He studied theology with his father, an independent English minister 
residing in the State of New York.—Mr. Ingram studied divinity with President Hum- ° 
phrey. He was for some time a tutor in Amherst College. : 


ToLtuLanp. This town is in Hampden, 125 ms. S. W. of Boston, and is bounded N. by 
Otis, E. by Granville, S. by the Connecticut line, W. by Sandisfield. It was taken from 
Granville and Sandisfield, and was formerly called Southfield. Inc. June 14,1810. | Pop. 
570. It is finely watered by Farmington river; at this place a beautiful and lively 
stream. The Congregational church was organized in 1797, and consisted of 70 members. 
It has the same confession of faith with the churches in Granville.’ In a revival in 1806, 
there were 37 additions to the church; in 1815, 37; in 1822, 42; in 1827, 40. Present 
number of members of the church, 50. Tolland was the birthplace of the celebrated 
missionary, Gordon Hall. Mr. Northrop is now settled in the ministry in Manchester, Ct. 


Watts. This town, in Hampden, was formerly called South Brimfield. It has 
Brimfield on the N., Holland on the E., the Connecticut line on the: S., and Monson on 
the W. Pop. 788. About 30 years ago, the population was divided between the Baptists, 
Universalists and Congregationalists. ‘A little time previously, the three denominations 
united in building a meeting-house, each to’occupy it according to the amount of taxes. 
paid by each. The first Baptist minister was a Mr. Coddington. He died ten or twelve 
years since, at the age of about 79 years. The Baptist church has been at times very 
flourishing.—A Mr. Eveleth was their second preacher.—Rev. George Mixter is the 
present pastor. Universalism was early planted by Elnathan Winchester, who is said to 
have been born. in Wales. Some Congrégational families have always resided in the 
place, but the professors of religion belonging to them, were connected with neighboring 
churches. In December, 1819, the Congregational church was organized, consisting of 
about 12 persons. Two or three years after, a revival of religion commenced under the 

reaching of the Rev. Dr. Jonas King, now a missionary in Greece.’ He was sent to 
Wales by the Home Missionary Society. After remaining about six weeks, he was called 
away, when, as it appeared, he was about to be instrumental of the salvation of many of 
the people. The number of communicants has never exceeded 20. No minister has 
been settled over the church. Occasional preaching has been enjoyed from neighboring 
ministers and from missionaries. The church is now almost extinct. The communion 
has not been administered for several years, and it is doubtful whether members enough 
would unite in receiving it. -! ‘ A 


Ware. This town is in the eastern part of Hampshire, having Greenwich and Hardwick 
on the N., Brookfield on the E., Palmer on the S. and Belchertown on the W. Inc. Nov. 25, 
1761. Ware river,a large and powerful stream rising in the western part of Worcester Co., 
passes through the eastern part of Ware, and affords very valuable water privileges for 
the most extensive manufactories. A large manufacturing company was inc. in 1822, 
with a capital of $525,000. The business has been embarrassed recently.’ Swift river 
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separates this town from Belchertown. Pop. 2,403. Ware remained unsettled for many 
years after the adjoining towns were settled, the soil being so hard and rough that it was 
considered unfit for cultivation.» Atan early period, nearly the whole territory now com- 
prised in the town, was granted by the General court to a military company from Narra- 
gansett, as a reward for their.services in expelling the Indians from that vicinity. So 
little value was placed upon it by the company, that they shortly after sold it to John 
Read, Esq: of Boston, for two coppers per acre ; yet it is now one of the most flourishing 
towns in that part of the State. The First church was formed May 9, 1757. It-contains 
150 members. We suppose that Mendon was Mr. Rawson’s native place. Three ministers 
of the name of Grindali Rawson appear on the college catalogues—the ministers in Mendon, 
South Hadley, and Ware. The last mentioned was also settled in Yarmouth. Farmer's 
Genealog. Reg., p. 240.—Mr. Moss was a thorough biblical scholar. He is now affec- 
tionately remembered by many, as the faithful friend and guardian of the young. Fora 
time he twas greatly afflicted by mental derangement.—Mr. Ware asked a dismission on 
account of the loss of health. He now resides in Amherst, and preaches occasionally.— 
Mr. Reed has been for many months.in a’ feeble state of health, but is now happily much 
better.—The church has been strongly attached, for the last fifty years, to the doctrines 
of grace as stated in the Westminster Catechism. These doctrines have been loved and 
plainly preached by the successive pastors. The church has been much blessed with 
revivals of religion, and with a great degree of harmony of sentiment and affection. 

Village Church. . This. church was organized in 1826, on account of the rapid increase 
of population in the eastern part of the town. The covenant adopted by both churches, 
is the one used by the Brookfield association, and drawn up by the ‘late Pres. Moore of 
Amherst. Mr. Cooke is now pastor of a church in Lynn, He was greatly esteemed by 
his‘people in Ware. He was a principal of Westfield academy before he was settled in 
Ware.—Mr. Yale, before he came to Ware, had been 19 years pastor of a church in New 
Hartford, Ct.. He is now resettled over the same church in New Hartford. 


Warwicx. This town is in Franklin, 80 ms. N. W. of Boston, inc. Feb. 17, 1763, 
having the New Hampshire line on the N., Royalston on the E., Orange on the §., and 
Northfield on the W.. It was called by the Indians, Shaomet. The Franklin Glass Man- 
. ufacturiag Company in this town, was ine. in 1802, with a capital of $70,000. The land 
is uneyen, but good. Pop.1,111. The First church was formed Dec. 3, 1760, consisting 
of 26 members. Present, number, 110, of whom 20 are absent.. No minister has been 
dismissed from this church. The church and society now worship in the third house 
that has been erected for this society, It was built in 1836. There is a ministerial fund 
amounting to $900. The charch covenant is as follows: ‘* You now declare your seri- 
ous.and hearty belief in the Holy Scriptures as. having been given by the inspiration of 
God, and as containing’a full, perfect and clear revelation of his will to mankind concern- 
ing all that it is necessary to know, believe and practise in order to obtaia the pardon of 
sin and the divine acceptanee. »And you resolve to cleave to them as the word of truth 
and grace for teaching, guiding and sanctifying you unto salvation. You profess repent- 
ance towards God and faith in our,Lord Jesus, Christ: and engage to walk in all the 
duties of a godly, sober and religious life—to observe the ordinances and ‘submit to the 
government appointed by Christ in his'visible kingdom: and to hold Christian communion 
‘and walk in gospel charity with his professing. disciples. Thus you profess and engage, 
feeling your strength to be in Him who has said, ‘ My grace is sufficient for you’ We 
then, who constitute the church of Christ in this place, receive you into our sacred fel- 
lowship and communion, and engage to treat you with all watchfulness and tenderness, 
as becomes those thus religiously connected. And may our prayers jointly ascend to the’ 
God of all grace for all that direction, and strength which we ‘need to enable us to dis- 
charge our duty to him and to one another. Amen.” 

Trinitarian Church. This church was organized June 10, 1829, of 30 members. 
Present number, 67. Mr, Kingsbury studied theology for some time at Andover.—Mr. 
Hatch was born Sept. 23, 1784. He was settled in Hopkinton, N. H., Oct. 21, 1818, 
and dismissed in 1832. ; 


Wenveu. This is mostly a farming town, and is composed of scattered plantations. 
Millet’s river is here a fine stream, and adds much to the. beauty and fertility of the 
_ Northern parts of the town. The town was inc. May 8, 1781. It isin Franklin, 85 ms. 
W. of Boston, It has Miller’s river on the N., New Salem on the E., Shutesbury on the, 
S., and Montague on the W. Pop. 847. Mr. Wilbur, since his dismission from Wendell, 
has been engaged in editing his Reference Bible, in teaching, and in lecturing on astron- 
omy. Church members, 198. : 


; WESTFIELD. The Indian name of this town was Warronoco, or Woronoco. It was 
inc. in 1669. It was first proposed to call it Streamfield, because situated between two 
streams. It was finally called Westfield, being nearly W. from Boston, and also being at 
that time the westernmost plantation. It is difficult to determine when the first perma- 
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nent settlement was effected. Jan. 7, 1655, a grant was made to several’ persons in 
Springfield, of lands at Woronoco. Other grants were made subsequently.. The town 
was at first 9 miles long and 8 widé. Additions were made to it till it included what is 
now Westfield, Southwick and Russell. Westfield is situated 8 ms. W. of Connecticut 
river, separated from it by West. Springfield. Little river comes in from the W., and 
Westfield or Agawam river from the N. W., and unite half a mile-E. of the meeting- 
house. The central part of the town has the appearance of having once been a lake. 
It is surrounded by an abrupt bank from 20 to .70 feet high. Pop. 3,039.: Meetings. 
were first held on the Sabbath in 1667, Mr. Holyoke, son of Maj. J. Holyoke of 
Springfield, conducted them. After him, a Mr. Fiske preached as a candidate for settle- 
ment. The people were then called together’ on the- Sabbath by the beat of a drum:— 
Mr. Taylor came to Westfield in 1671, his ordination being deferred-on account of the 
distresses occasioned by Philip’s war, The letters missive calling a council to organize the 
church and to ordain the first.pastor, were dated July, 1679. The council was requested 
to convene “‘ on the last fourth day of the siath month,” which was Aug. 27, 1679, O. S. 
It will be perceived that the ecclesiastical year was regarded as commencing with March. 
The council consisted of the Rev, Solomon’ Stoddard of Northampton, Mr. Strong, rulin 
elder, Capt. Aaron Cook and Lieut. Clark, messengers. Rev. John Russel of Hadley, 
pastor, Lieut. Smith and Mr. Younglough, messengers., Rev. Pelatiah Glover of Spring- 
field, teaching elder, Mr. J. Holyoke, Dea. Burt and Mr..Parsons, messengers. One 
messenger from Windsor, Ct., the pastor being detained by sickness in his family. There 
were present as “ guests,” the Rev. Samuel Hooker of Farmington, Ct. and the ‘ wor- 
_ shipful Major John Pynchon” of Springfield. The following persons were organized 
into'a church: Edward Taylor, John, Mawdesley; (Mosely,) Samuel Loomis and Isaac 
Phelps from Windsor, Ct.; Josiah Dewey and John Ingersol: from Northampton; and 
John Root from Farmington, Ct. The candidates were examined, after which Mr, 
Taylor preached from Eph. ii. 22. They had no articles of faith or covenant prepared, 
_and presented the Assembly’s Catechism aud the Cambridge platform as an epitome of 
their faith. The council not admitting this course to be proper, articles of faith and a 
covenant were drawn up; after having assented to them, Mr. Stoddard, the moderator 
of the council, pronounced thei to be a church of Christ, orderly gathered. They ther 
appointed Mr. Taylor to receive the right hand of fellowship, which was given by Mr. 
Stoddard, in the following words: ‘*In the name of the churches I give you this right 
hand of fellowship.” The moderator then asked them who they would have for officers, 
whereupon says Mr. Taylor, ‘my unworthy self was put under a-call to be pastor unto 
them.’ Mr. Taylor having signified his acceptance, was ordained. The Rev. Mr. 
Russel offered the introductory prayer, and Mr. Glover the ordaining prayer. Samuel 
Loomis, one of the church, with the pastor, imposed hands. | ‘* The ordination was to this « 
effect: you, E. T., are called by this church at Westfield into the office of a pastor, and 
having accepted their call, we do here, in the name of Christ, pronounce you pastor of 
the same.” Mr. Stoddard gave the right hand as laconic as he gave it to the church, 
There was no: sermon except by the pastor elect. The charge was in connection with 
the ordination service, but very brief. Mr. Taylor was from England, and spent seven 
years in’Cambridge University in England. His first wife was Elizabeth Fitch. He was 
a man of eminent qualifications for his work. He left 14 closely written quarto volumes, 
In 1721 he-was enfeebled by a severe fit of sickness. The people began to think of 
procuring a colleague.—In 1723 Mr. Isaac Stiles, father of. President Stiles, came here 
to teach-school, having just graduated. He was here examined and licensed to preach, 
He continued about a year. The church and society were not agreed in giving him a 
call. He married a daughter of Mr. Taylor.—Nehemiah Bull came from Long Island, 
where he had been teaching school, to Westfield in January, 1725. There was some 
opposition to his settlement, principally by one influential man. The people did not see 
fit to. proceed to his ordination till October, 1726. The council consisted of Rev. Daniel 
Brewer of Springfield, the Rev. W. Williams of Hatfield, the Rev. John Woodbridge of 
“Hartford, Ct., and the Rev. Mr. Devotion of Enfield, Ct., with their delegates. The 
council not being satisfied that the call was unanimous, had a town meeting called early 
in the morning of the day appointed for ordination. The opposition being very slight, 
the council proceeded. “Mr. Brewer offered the introductory prayer, Mr. Williams 
_ preached, Mr, Woodbridge offered the ordaining prayer and gave the charge, and Mr, 
Devotion gave the righthand and offered the concluding prayer. Mr. Bull married 
Miss E. Partridge of Hatfield. He was aman of respectable talents, and had the con- 
fidence of the public.—Mr. Ballantine came to Westfield December, 1740. _ Received a 
unanimous call from the church and town Feb, 17, 1741; gave his answer in the affirm- 
ative May 2. The churches sent to, were Dr. Colman’s and Mr. Welstead’s of Boston, 
the Ist, 2d and 3d in Springfield, the churches in Northampton, Sunderland and Enfield, 
Ct. The Boston churches declined sitting in council with the Ist church in Springfield. 
The church met, and voted to invite in their ‘stead the churches in Hatfield, Deerfield, 
Brimfield and Sheffield. Pastors and delegates from eight churches convened, from all 
sent to, except Hatfield and Sheffield. The Rev. Mr. Ashley of Deerfield declined 
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acting, on the ground that: the letter missive did not mention the churches that were 
invited. The Rev. Messrs. Edwards of Northampton, Reynolds of Enfield, and: Williams 
and Hopkins of Springfield, withdrew from the council; they concuried fully in the 
settlement of Mr, B., but would not act with Mr. Breck of the Ist church in Springfield. 
The*council finally, consisting of only thrée pastors, proceeded to the ordination. Mr. 
Breck offered the introductory prayer, the Rev. Mr. Rand of Sunderland preached from 
2 Cor. vi. 10, offered the ordaining prayer and gave the charge, and the Rev. Mr. Bridgham 
gave the right hand and offered the concluding prayer.. Mr, Ballantine married a Miss 
Gay of Dedham. He excelled in acquaintance with the ancient languages.—The 
churches invited to assist in the ordination of Mr, Atwater, were the church in Yale 
College, the Ist and 2d churches in Suffield, Ct., the churches in Springfield, Long- 
meadow, West Springfield, Feeding Hills, Southampton, Northampton and Washington. 
Dr. Wales of Yale College preached, and Dr. Williams of Longmeadow, at the age of 88, 
gave the charge. Mr. Atwater preached Nov. 22, 1801, his last sermon, being at the 
close of the 20th year of his ministry ; he died very soon after.“ The sermon was printed. 
Dr. Lathrop of West Springfield preached Mr. Atwater’s funeral sermon. He thus 
describes his character: ‘“* Mr. Atwater was blessed with superior abilities, a ¢lear 
undérstanding, a capacious mind and solid judgment. He was a distinguished scholar 
and a learned divine.’ He never preached the same sermon to his people twice; always 
kept twenty sermons beforehand, and’ completed his two sermons for the Sabbath on ~ 
Tuesday evening, leaving the remainder of the week for visiting and domestic concerns. 
He always rose before sunrise at-all seasons of the year. His papers on astronomical and 
meteorological’subjects fell into the hands of President Dwight —The council who assisted 
at the ordination of the Rev. I. Knapp were the Rev. Messrs. Robbins of Norfolk, Ct., 
Lathrop of West Springfield, Howard of Springfield, Williams of Northampton, Gould of 
Southampton, Cooley of East Granville, Noble of Montgomery, Clinton of Southwick, 
Waldo of West Suffield, Ct., Gay of Suffield, Ct., and Williston of East Hampton. Mr. 
Robbins preached the sermon from ‘Matt. x. 40. Dr. Lathrop offered the ordaining 
prayer..’Mr. Williams gave the charge, and Mr. Clinton the right hand. Mr. Knapp 
was tutor in Williams College in 1802 and 1803.—The council who assisted in the ordi- 
nation of the Rev. E. Davis, consisted of the Rev. Mr. Todd of Northampton, who 
preached the sermon from 2 Cor. iv. 2., Rev.,R. Hazen of Agawam, who offered the 
introductory prayer, Rev. 8. Osgood, D. D. of Springfield, who offered the ordaining 
prayer, senior pastor, who gave the charge, Rev. J. Hinsdale of Blandford, who gave 
the right hand, the Rev. Mr. Robbins of. Enfield, Ct., who addressed the people, and 
Rev. Mr. Eddy of Middle Granville, who. offered the concluding prayer. An eccle- 
siastical council was never convened at Westfield except to organize the church and to 
ordain its pastors. Mr. Davis was for many years principal of Westfield academy. 


WestHampton. This town, in Hampshire, has Chesterfield and Williamsburgh on 
the N., Northampton and Southampton on the E., Southampton on the S. and Norwich 
on the W. Inc, Sept. 29, 1778. Pop. 818. The church was organized. Sept. 1, 1779, 
with the aid of Rev. Mr. Judd of Southampton and Rev. Mr. Williams of Northampton. 
At, Mr. Hale’s ordination Mr, Judd .of Southampton was moderator of the council, and 
Rev, Joseph Huntington, D. D. of Coventry, Ct., preached the sermon, from 1 Cor. ii. 7. 
Other members of the council were Messrs. Bascom of Chester, Lyman of Hatfield, 
Hopkins of Hadley, and Gershom C. Lyman of Marlboro’, Vt. The records of this church 
were destroyed in a fire which consumed Mr, Hale’s house in 1816. Settlements began 
to be made in; what is now Westhampton about 1767. Lemuel Strong, oldest son of 
Noah Strong (in 1817 the oldest man. in the town) is supposed to have been the first 
child born in Westhampton, In 1779, there were about 60 families and 300 souls in the 
town. Of the members of the church, at its organization, 27 were dismissed from the 
eburch in Northampton, Reuben Wright and. Martin Clark were. the first deacons of 
the church.. Mr, Hale was a man much respected wherever he was known. He was 
a man of the utmost accuracy and order in his habits. He was‘ long secretary of the 
Massachusetts General Association. He wasa brother of Nathan Hale, who was executed 
by the British for being a spy, Sept. 22, 1775, aged 22. Their father, Richard Hale, 
was a deacon of the church. in Coventry, Ct., son of Samuel Hale of Newbury and grand- 
son of Rey. John Hale, the first minister of Beverly. See Quart, Reg. x. 247. Mr. 
Hale’s funeral sermon was preached by Mr. Williston from Heb. xiii. 7. He left three 
sons, Nathan, editor of the Daily Advertiser, Boston, Enoch, M. D. of Boston and Richard 
of Westhampton.—Mr, Chapin studied theology at Bangor. He was first settled in the 
South parish of Amherst. He is now pastor of the Congregational churches in Granby 
and Shefford, Lower Canada—Mr. Drury studied theology at Auburn. He was ordained 
at West Rutland, Vt., June 3, 1819, dismissed April, 1829, installed at Fairhaven, Vt., 
May, 1829, and dismissed April 26, 1837. Communicants, 140. 


West SPRINGFIELD. This township was. originally a part of Springfield. It is 
separated from South Hadley, Springfield and Longmeadow by Connecticut river; it 
extends through the whole breadth of Hampden from Northampton to Suffield, Ct. It 
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has Westfield and Southampton on the W. Pop. 3,227. It is one of the best farming 
towns in the State. The lands on the river are very rich. The settlement commenced, 
probably, as early'as 1654, or 1655. ° In 1673, there were a number of inhabitants here. 
In May, 1683, three persons were drowned as they were crossing the river, returning 
from public worship in Springfield. In May, 1695, the inhabitants, consisting of 32 
families, and upwards of 200 souls, presented a petition to the general court, ‘ that they 
might be permitted to invite and settle a minister.”, The request was granted, though 
it was opposed by the inhabitants on the east side of the river. In June, 1698, a church 
was formed. Mr. Woodbridge was the grandson of Rev. John Woodbridge, who was 
born in Stanton, Wiltshire, England, in 1613, came to this country in 1634; and was 
ordained at Andover, Sept. 16, 1644. . His son, the father of Mr. Woodbridge of West 
Springfield, was settled in Killingworth, Ct. in 1666, and installed in Wethersfield, Ct. 
in 1679, where he remained till his. death in 1690. His son, the minister of West Spring- 
field, married Jemima Eliot, daughter of Rev. Joseph Eliot of Guilford, Ct. They had 
eight children, six sons and two daughters. Of the’ sons, John was settled in the min- 
istry, first at Windsor, Ct., then at South Hadley, and,Benjamin, who was settled over a 
church in Woodbridge, Ct. Two others of the sons: resided at Stockbridge. Rev. Dr. 
Williams of Longmeadow, inserted in his diary the following, under date of June 10, 
1718.__‘* Died, Rev. John Woodbridge. I look upon this as a very great frown upon us 
all in tis town, and in this partof the country ; for Mr. Woodbridge was a man of great 
learning, of pleasant conversation, of a very tender spirit, very apt to communicate, one 
that had an excellent gift in giving advice and counsel, and so must certainly be very 
much missed by us.” The first meeting-house in West Springfield, was built in 1702. 
It.was a curious structure of three roofs. When it was erected, all the males of the town 
could sit.on the sills. In 1799, Mr. John Ashley, a wealthy farmer of the town offered. 
£1,300 as a fund for the support. of the ministry, provided the parish would erect a 
spacious and elegant meeting-house on a spot designated by himself. .The condition was 
complied with, and the new house was dedicated in 1802. After the death of Mr. 
Woodbridge, a Mr. Hobart and a Mr. Pierpont were employed to preach. The latter 
was invited to remain but declined the invitation—Mr. Hopkins was probably a con- 
nection of governor Hopkins, one of the early settlers of Connecticut. He was 
married June 28, 1727, to Esther Edwards, daughter of Rev, Timothy Edwards of 
East Windsor, Ct. They had four children, one of them was the wife of Hon. John 
Worthington of Springfield, and another was Dr. Hopkins, minister of Hadley, Mr. 
Hopkins lived in the house, which was afterwards purchased by Dr. Lathrop. Mr. 
Hopkins wrote about 1,500 sermons. His only publication, so far as is known, was an 
Historical Memoir, relating to the Housatonic Indians, 4to. 1753. He had the reputation 
of being a prudent and faithful minister. His delivery is said to have been. languid. A 
considerable part of his diary is yet in existence. Mrs. Hopkins, a lady of distinguished 
talents and attainments, died June 17, 1766; in the 72d year of her age. — Mr. Hopkins 
baptized 660. persons and admitted, 210 to the church. His salary was originally £100. 
-—Dr. Lathrop had, originally, £70 lawful money, per annum, as a salary, and £200 as a 
settlement, besides his firewood and the use of the parsonage. Dr. Lathrop was the 
son of Solomon and Martha Lathrop, and was born in Norwich, Ct. (now Lisbon) Oct. . 
20, 1731, O. S. He was a descendant of the fifth generation from the Rev. John 
Lathrop, the first minister of Barnstable. His father died when he was less than two 
years old. In consequence of the second marriage of his mother, he removed to Bolton, 
Ct.. He made a profession of religion during his last year in college. He pursued his theo- 
logical studies in Springfield under the care of the Rev. Robert Breck, who preached 
his ordination sermon from 1 Tim. iv. 6...Dr. Lathrop was married in May, 1759, to 
Elizabeth, daughter.of Seth Dwight of Hatfield. They had six children. She died a 
few months after her husband. Dr. Lathrop wrote about 5,000 sermons. In 1791, he 
had the degree of D. D. from Yale College, and in 1811, the same from Harvard. 
In 1792, he was chosen a.Fellow of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences. In 
1793, he was chosen professor of divinity in Yale College. He assisted about 20 young 
gentlemen in preparing for the ministry, among whom was president Appleton. His life 
and works are so’ well known that it is not necessary here to describe them. Seven 
octavo volumes of his sermons have been published, and of the first three, a second 
edition. In addition he published between 30 and 40 separate sermons, essays, etc. 
—Dr. Sprague studied divinity at Princeton. Dr. Flint, of Hartford, Ct., preached his 
ordination sermon, Since his dismission from West Springfield, he has-been settled over . 
a Presbyterian church in Albany, N. Y. His publications are numerous.—Mr. Vermilye 
is now settled over a Dutch Reformed.church in Albany,.N..Y. Number of commu- 
nicants, 194. ~ : ea / f : 

Ireland Parish, or the 3d parish. This parish, lying on Connecticut river, N. of the 
First parish, was ine. July 7, 1786. It is said.to have received its name from the circum 
stance that sevetal Irish families were among the first settlers. ‘The Congregational 
church was organized Dec. 4, 1799... It then consisted of 9 male members. It now has 
95. members. . The Baptists arid Congregationalists, for many years, used the same meet- 
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ing-house alternately. Each have now a house of their own.—Mr. Smith was previ- 
ously settled in Stafford, Ct., and in the parish of Feeding Hills, in West Springfield. 

In 1757, the southern part of the original parish was erected into a distinct parish, con- 
taining about 75 families. It was then a sixth parish in Springfield; but in 1773, it 
‘became the Second parish in West Springfield. Nov. 10, 1762, a church was formed, 
and Mr. Griswold, on the 17th of the same month, was constituted its pastor. It origi- 
nally consisted of 9 male members. The pastor’s salary was £75 per annum, with his 
wood, and a settlement of 40 acres of land. At his ordination, Mr. Dorr of Hartford, Ct., 
preached the sermon from Col. iv. 3. Mr. Griswold continued his stated labors till 1781, 
when he relinquished all claims upon his parish. for. support, and they, upon him, for 
ministerial services. He continued, however, to be the pastor of the church, and occa- 
sionally supplied the pulpit, till a short time previously to his death. His last sermon 
was preached March 15, 1818, from Eph. ii. 13. His funeral sermon was preached by 
Mr. Gay of Suffield, Ct. from Luke xxiii. 28. Mr, Griswold was the son of Rev. George 
Griswold of Lyme, Ct. He was married to Elizabeth Marvin. of Lyme. They had six 
children. After Mrs. Griswold’s death, in 1797,,.be was married to Mrs. Elizabeth 
Colton of Granby, Ct.—In 1800, the Second parish was divided, by an act of the legis- 
lature, forming what are usually called the parishes of Agawam and Feeding Hills. The 
meeting-house was removed from its original site into Feeding Hills. A meeting-house 
was erected in Agawam in 1803. In 1819, a separate church was organized in Aga- 
wam. The original church was at the same time reorganized in Feeding Hills, and 
both adopted the same confession of faith. In 1821, the two, churches and societies 
united in giving an invitation to Mr. Hazen to become their minister. At his ordination, 
Dr. Osgood of Springtield, preached from Ps. cxxxii. 13—16. In 1830, he was dismissed 
from Feeding Hills, but remains pastor of the Agawam church.— Mr. Lombard is now 

_ settled in Northfield ——Mr. Foote was previously settled im Southwick and in the Kast 
parish of Longmeadow. Members of the church in Feeding Hills, 91; in Agawam, 151. 


WuateE.Ly. This town is in’ Franklin, having Deerfield on the N., Connecticut 
-river, separating it from Sunderland and Hadley, on the E., Hatfield on the S., and 
Conway on the W. {tis 100 ms. W. of Boston, inc. April 24, 1771, and contains 1,140 
inhabitants. There is a considerable quantity of good, though not first-rate, land on 
Connecticut river. Immediately back are extensive pine plains, to which hills of moderate 
elevation succeed. This township was a part of the original grant of Hadley, from which, 
with Hatfield, it was separated, in 1671. It remained in connection with Hatfield for 
100 years.—Mr. Wells was esteemed a useful minister. He retained his mental faculties 
to a great age —Mr. Bates studied theology at Princeton, N.J., also with Rev. Dr. 
Osgood of Springfield, and Rev. Mr. Gould of Southampton. During his ministry, there 
was an extensive revival of religion in the town. After his dismission from Whately, he 
was settled at Templeton. Heis now preaching in Pontiac, Michigan, where a powerful 
revival of religion is prevailing —Mr, Ferguson was born in Berwickshire, Scot., Dec. 9, 
1788. He was previously settled in Attleborough, In 1837, he received the honorary 
degree of M. A. from Amherst College. He studied divinity with the Rev. Dr. Park of 
Stoughton. His ministry at Whately has been very useful. Number of communicants, 190. 


Wiisrauam. In May, 1731, Nathaniel Hitchcock of Springfield removed from the 
centre of the town to what was called the ‘‘ outward commons,” and built a house. In 
1732, Noah Alvord, with his family, removed thither. In 1741 the number of families 
amounted to 24. In May, 1741, the parish was inc., by the name of the Fourth parish 
in Springfield; but it usually-went by the name of Springfield mountains till 1763, when 
it was inc. as a town, and received its present name. The ordination service of Mr. 
Merrick was to have been performed under a large oak, but the morning being rainy, 
the people assembled in a barn, and there attended the solemnities. ‘The council deter- 
mined. that no less than seven could constitute a church of Christ.. As there were but 
six to be formed into a church, they were brought to a stand. At length an individual 
appeared, and stated that he had been for some time wishing to join a church. He was 
admitted, and the church was organized. During the first ten years from the: original 
‘settlement, but one person dieds Mr. Merrick was the grandson of Thomas Merrick, 
who came from Wales to Roxbury about 1630, and thence to Springfield in 1636; and 
was the youngest son of James Merrick, a native of West Springfield. He was married 
in 1744 to Mrs. Brainerd, widow of the Rev. Mr. Brainerd of Eastbury, Ct., and daugh- 
ter of Rev. Phineas Fisk of Haddam, Ct. Mr, Merrick had seven children, five of 
whom survived him. His oldest son was drowned, while a member of Harvard College, 
in 1762. Mr. Merrick died, much lamented, in the 36th year of his ministry. His 
funeral sermon, from 2 Cor. iv. 7, preached by Mr. Breck of Springfield, was also 
delivered at the funeral of the Rev. David Parsons of Amherst, and published. The 
widow of Mr. Merrick died in 1807, in the 90th year of her age. The first meeting- 
house in Wilbraham was built in 1748. In 1783 the town was divided into two parishes. 
—Mr. Willard was the son of the Rev. Dr. Willard of Stafford, Ct., who preached the 
sermon at his ordination. . After his dismission, Mr. W. was pastor of a church in 
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Lancaster, N. H.—Rev. Dr. Lee of Lisbon, Ct., preached Mr. Witter’s ordination 
sermon. Mr. Witter has been, for a number of years, instructing an academy in Ten- 
nessee.—Mr, Brown’s ordination sermon was preached by Mr. Bartlett of East Windsor, 
Ct. Since he left Wilbraham, he has been settled in Prescott and in Hadley Upper 
Mills.—Mr. Hyde was'settled in Hampden, Ct. and in Preston, Ct: In the latter place 
from 1812 to 1827.—Mr. Rose ‘was pastor of a church in Canterbury, Ct. from 1825 to 
1831. He is now settled over the Congregational church in Chesterfield. Communi- 
ecants in North Parish church, 143. 

South Parish. The meeting-house was erected in 1784. Mr. Fish of Windsor, Ms., 
preached Mr. Warren’s ordination sermon, from Mal. ii. 7. Communicants, 129. Wil- 
brabam has Ludlow on the N., Monson on the E., Somers, Ct. on the S., and Long- | 
meadow and Springfield on the W. It is well watered by the Chickopee, and by nu- 
merous smaller streams. Pop. 1,802. The Wesleyan seminary, a flourishing academy 
belonging to the Methodists, is in this town. 


WILLIAMsBURGH. This town is in Hampshire, 100 ms. W. of Boston, having 
Conway on the N., Whately and Hatfield on the E., Northampton and Westhampton 
on the S., and Chesterfield and Goshen on the W. A considerable stream passes through 
this town and unites with the Connecticut at Northampton, and affords fine power for 
manufacturing purposes. A woollen, linen and cotton manufactory was inc. in 1825, with 
a capital of $250,000. The place is in a prosperous condition. Pop. 1,345. We have 
been able to ascertain but little in regard to the ecclesiastical affairs of Williamsburgh. 
It is honorable.to the people that no minister has been dismissed. Mr. Strong is spoken 
of as a worthy and useful minister. A sermon from his pen may be found in a volume 
of sermons published by the Hampshire Association of Ministers.—Mr. Lord was a man 
““who walked in all the ordinances”? of Christ, blameless. His whole conduct was 
marked by the straitest conscientiousness. His powers were not of the highest order, 
yet he was a very faithful steward in his. Master’s service. The circumstances of his 
sickness were very affecting. His eldest son, Chester Lord, who had just completed his 
theological education at Andover, died at. home of a violent fever, when his father and 
his only sister were too sick to be informed of his death. All three-were soon laid side 
by side in the village burying-ground—the widow and one son remaining.—Mr. Lusk 
was previously settled in the State of New York. - An elegant meeting-house has lately 
been built. Number of communicants, 181. A very extensive revival of religion has 
prevailed for many months past in this town. 


Wortuincton. This township occupies an elevated situation, near the centre of the 
Green mountain range. Jt is upon the eastern declivity, and its waters are discharged 
into the Connecticut by Westtield river, the principal branch of which washes the south- 
west boundary of the town, and other branches pass through the middle and N. E. parts. 
It is one of the best townships in the vicinity. Inc. June 30, 1768. It is bounded N. by: 
Cummington, E. by Chesterfield, S. by Chester, S. W. by Middlefield, and W. by Peru. 
Pop. 1,142. Members of the church, 170. Mr, Huntington, we believe, graduated at 
the College of New Jersey, and received the honorary degree of M. A. at Harvard, 1763. 
—Mr. Spaulding was ordained at Uxbridge, Sept. 11, 1782, and dismissed Oct. 28, 1787. 
After leaving Worthington, he was installed at Buckland, where he died. See Am. Quart. 
Reg. x. p. 267.—Mr. Pomeroy received the honorary degree of M. A. from Yale in 1801. 
After his dismission from Worthington, he removed to West Springfield, Feeding Hills 
parish, where he died. He left no children. His valuable property he bequeathed to 
the American Colonization Society, American Education Society, American Board of 
Commissioners, etc.; the first of these receiving the largest amount.—Mr. Adams studied 
theology at Andover. 


ADDITIONS AND CORRECTIONS. 


Amuerst. In the table, p. 260, Dr. Humphrey is stated to have been settled over 
the College church in 1807, it should be 1827. In relation. to the father of the Rev. 
David Parsons, the first minister of Amherst, we find the following facts in the: Malden 
town records—* The quarter sessions court imposed on Malden Mr. Thomas Tufts as their 
minister. The people resisted this arbitrary act by petitioning the general court, and by ~ 
electing Mr. David Parsons, who entered upon the duties of his office in 1709... Having 
labored in his work nearly twelve years, he was dismissed in consequence of the depre- 
ciation of paper currency.” Mr. Parsons was installed in Leicester, Sept., 1721. After 
long and bitter contentions, he was dismissed March 6, 1735. See Worcester Hist, 
Journal, ii. 81.—In the South parish in Amherst, Mr. George Dana of North Falmouth 
was ordained pastor Jan. 3, 1838. Sermon by Rev. L. I. Hoadley of Charlestown, from 
Mark xvi. 15. ; 


BeLcuerTown. We have just received the following additional notices respecting 
this place, from a respected inhabitant of the town. The first settlement was made, 
probably, about 1732, by two or three families. In 1732, Dea. Aaron Lyman and Col. 
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Timothy Dwight became permanent settlers. Their descendants yet remain. During 
the five succeeding years, the number of families-had increased to about 20. They lived 
without the stated ordinances of the gospel till 1739, when Mr. Billings was settled. No 
record of the exact time of his ordination can be discovered. It was probably in the 
spring of that year. No church records are to be found during his ministry. Mr. Billings 
was on the minority in the council which dismissed Pres: Edwards from Northampton in 
1750. The church did not send a delegate, probably on the ground that a majority were 
opposed to the sentiments of Mr. Billings on the terms of church communion, he agreeing 
with Mr. Edwards and the minority at Northampton, On account of this diflerence be- 
tween himself and his people, Mr. Billings was dismissed after he had remained about 12 
years. He was installed soon after in Greenfield, where he died. The exact period of 
his ministry, the date of the formation of the church, their names and numbers, are alike 
unknown.—The number of fainilies at the time of Mr. Forward’s ordination were about 
55, containing about 300 souls. The church then consisted of 60 members. Mr. F. 
continued in the ministry till within two years of his death, he being in his 81st year 
‘when ‘he died. During his ministry, 380 members were received into communion, 294 
of them by profession, 86 by letter. Several revivals of religion were experienced during 
his ministry. The most remarkable were in 1785 aud 1786, when more than 50 were 
added to the church—Mr. Porter was one year a tutor at Middlebury College. He 
studied divinity ’with the Rev. Asahel Hooker of Goshen, Ct. He was ordained, over 
the Congregational church in Winchester, N. H., November, 1807, and dismissed in 
February, 1810. 


BrimFiELp. Rev. Clark Brown was not graduated at Harvard, but received hono- 
rary degrees there in 1797 and in 1811, as he did also at Dartmouth and several other 
colleges ; or, perhaps, he was rather admitted to degrees at these institutions. He died 
Jan. 12, 1817, in the State of Maryland, as it is supposed. 


CuestTerFIeELD. Rev. Mr. Kilburn’s name is spelled Kilburn and Kilbourn.—Mr. 
Allen died Jan. 12, 1806; not March 24,1785. He was settled in West Haven, Ct., 
from 1738 to. 1742 ; and then in Ashford, Ct. from 1751 to. 1765. 


CumminctTon. Rev. James Briggs was graduated in 1775, not in 1755. Mr. Mac- 
intire, p. 267, can hardly be called the first settler in Cummington, as he began his set- 
tlement in that part of Hawley which is now annexed to Plainfield. There were settlers 
in Cummington previously to this time. 


DEERFIELD. We have found the following items in the ancient records in the office 
of the Secretary of State, Boston. June 12, 1696, the General Court gave £10 to Deer- 
field for the ministry. Nov, 26, 1703, £20 were given for the same purpose. Nov. 1, 
1702, £20 were granted for a chaplain at Deerfield, Oct. 20, 1708, £20 were bestowed 
for the ministry at Deerfield. 


Gransy. Mr. Judd died on the 13th of July, 1804. 


GRANVILLE. On p. 270, we state, that Mr. Tuttle married a daughter of Hon. 
. Timothy Edwards. We should have said, that he married Martha, youngest daughter of 
Rev. Timothy Edwards of East Windsor, Ct. It is said that Mr. Tuttle was born in 
Scotland or Ireland, as he had the brogue of a foreigner. He was esteemed as a pious 
man and orthodox in sentiment. After leaving Granville, he lived in one of the Sabbath- 
day houses in East Windsor, and preached occasionally for the Rev. Mr. Potwine, the 
minister of the place. He then preached, for some time, in New Jersey. He finally 
built a small house in the N. E. part of Wapping, in East. Windsor. For some years 
before his death, he was settled, as it is supposed, in Southold, L. J., where he died. 
His wife and family remained in East Windsor, where she died.—On _p. 269, we stated 
that the descendants of Rev. Jedediah Smith settled in Louisiana. Rev. Thomas Savage 
of Bedford, N. H., informs us, that the greater part, if not all of Mr. Smith’s children 
settled in Mississippi. Twenty years since, four sons, Elijah, Jedediah, Israel and Calvin, 
were living near Natchez, Miss. Possibly one of the sons, and, probably, some of the 
Miser gta resided in Louisiana. Those of the name in Mississippi are very respecta- 
le people. Williain Smith, Harvard, 1817, is a grandson of the minister of Granville.— 
Rev. Seth Chapin was born in Mendon. \ 


Hapury. It is supposed that the Rev. John Russell was born in England, his father 
being in the company of English emigrants, in 163-. , ' 


; 


LoneamEApDow. The Indian name of that part of the original town of Springfield, 
now called Longmeadow, was Masacksick. The settlement probably commenced as 
early as 1644, Among the first inhabitants were Benjamin Cooley, George Colton and 
John Keep. The first settlement was near the bank of the river. In 1703, the inhabi- 
tants removed about half a mile east, on account of the danger of floods from the river. 
Longmeadow was inc, as a precinct, Feb, 17, 1718, when there were somewhat less than 
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A0 families. A meeting-house was completed in 1714. Dr. Williams’s settlement was 
£200 a year; his'salary was £55 a year, for five years, then to receive additions of £5 
a year till it should reach £70. Dr. Williams’s ordination sermon was preached by Mr. 
Williams of Hatfield, from Matt. ix. 38. Before his settlement in Longmeadow, he kept 
a school in Hadley one year. He had eight children. Stephen was ordained at Wood- 
stock, Ct., Nov. 17, 1747, and died April 20, 1795; Warham was ordained at Northford, 
Ct., June 13, 1750; and died April, 1788; Nathan, D. D., ordained at Tolland, -Ct., April 
30, 1760, and died at a very advanced age. Dr. Williams’s second wife was Mrs. Sarah 
Burt. Mr. Breck, of Springfield, preached his funeral sermon frown 2 Kings ii. 9—12. 
In 1769, a new meeting-house was completed.—Mr. Storrs was early adopted into the 
family of Rev. Richard Salter, D. D. of Mansfield, Ct., and under his tuition ‘was pre- 
pared for college. Mr. Storrs’s funeral sermon was préached by Dr. Osgood, of Spring- 
field, from 1 Cor, xv.57. See Christian Spectator, ii. 54. 


Luptow. The settlement of that part of the original town of Springfield, now called 
Ludlow, commenced about 1750. The names of some of the earliest families, were Col- 
ton, Hitchcock, Miller and Sikes. A meeting-house was built in 1784, and a Congrega- 
tional church was formed in 1780. Mr. Steward was born Jan. '9, 1734. He died in 
Belchertown.—Mr. Wright’s ordination sermon was preached by Mr. Hale of West- 
hampton, from 1 Tim. iii. 1. 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


Nore.—In closing this sketch of the ecclesiastical statistics of the Old County of Hamp- 
shire, we again express our grateful obligations to various gentlemen who have kindly aided 
our inqniries,—among whom we may specify Jacob Porter, M. D., of Plainfield, (to whose 
repeated communications as well as to whose valuable history of Plainfield we are much 
indebted,) Rev. T. M. Cooley, D. D. of Granville, Rev. Alfred Ely, D. D. of Monson, 
Rev. Emerson Davis of Westfield, Rev. N. Perkins of Amherst, Rev. R. C. Hatch of 


Warwick, Rev. Job Cushman of Prescott, Rev. Hervey Smith of West Springfield, Rev. 


T. Packard, Jr., of Shelburne, etc. 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


ORDINATIONS AND INSTALLATIONS. 


GEORGE F, TEWKSBURY, Cong. ord, pastor, Albany, 
Jaine, Jan. 31, 1838. 

‘DANIEL CUSHMAN, Cong.. inst. pastor, Boothbay, Me. 
Feb. 7. 

ELKANAM WALKER, Cong. ord. For. Miss. Brewer, Me. 
Feb, 14. : ‘ 

LEWIS COLBY, 
Feb, 2h. 


SAMUELC. PRATT, Bap. ord. pastor, Nashua, New Hamp- 
shire, Jan.'23, 1838. 

P. I. NICHOLS, Cong. inst. pastor, Bath, N. H. Feb. 14, 

T,. P. BEACH, Cong. inst. pastor, Campton, N. H. Feb. 21. 

ZERAH R. HAWLEY, Cong. ord, Evang. Plymouth, N, H. 
March 21. + ; d 

ELI W. TAYLOR, Cong. inst. pastor, Meredith Vill. N. H. 
March 28. er ' 


WORTHINGTON WRIGHT, Cong. inst. pastor, Woodstock, 


Vermont, Feb. 14, 1838, . : ss 

OTTO S. HOYT, Ceng. inst. pastor, Hinesburgh, Vt. Feb.'28. 

HENRY WATERMAN, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Massachu- 
setts, Jan, 1838, . . 

WASHINGTON VAN ZANDT, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, 
Ms. Jan, . 

ELEAZER A. GREENLEAF, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. 


an. 
GEORGE WATERS, Epis. ord. priest, Boston, Ms. Jan. 
JOSHUA EMERY, Cong. inst. pastor, Weymouth, Ms, Jan, 


25. ; 
JAMES SMITHER, Bap. ord.’ pastor, Fall River, Ms. Jan, 
25, , 
ISAAC HOSFORD, Cong. ord. pastor, Saxonville, Ms. Feb. 


14. 

JACOB CUMMINGS, Cong. inst, pastor, Southboro’, Ms. 
March 1. 

SAMUEL UTLEY, Cong, inst. pastor, New Marlborough, 
South, Ms. March 14, 

JOHN U. PARSONS, Cong. inst. pastor, Berkley, Ma. 
March 14. . 

ALANSON FISK, Cong. inst. pastor, Chelsea, Ms. March. 


JOHN D. BALDWIN, Cong. inst. pastor, North Branford, 
» Connecticut, Jan. 17, 1833, : 


Bap. inst. pastor, South Berwick, Me. 


ROBERT SOUTHGATE, Cong. inst. pastor, Wethersfield, 
Ct. Peb. 21. 


ROBERT M. WHITE, Pres. inst. pastor, United Congrega- 
Hous of the Flatts and Three Springs, New York, Dec. 27, 
1837, 

THOMAS DAVIS, Bap. ord. pastor, New York, N, Y. Jan. 
10, 1838, 

WILLIAM BEARDSLEY, Cong. inst, pastor, West Bloom-. 
field, N. Y. Jan. 16. . 

SILAS C, BROWN, Pres, inst. pastor, Livingston Co. N. Y. 


Jan. 23. 

ALFRED EDDY, Cong. ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe Co. 
N. Y. Jan. 24. 

G, W. sae £, Cong. ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe Co, N. Y. 
Jan. 24. 

H. N. SHORT, Cong. ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe Co. 
N. Y. Jan. 24. 

HIRAM W. LEK, Cong. ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe Co. 


N. ¥. Jan. 24., 

CHARLES B. SMITH, Cong-ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe 
CoN. Y. Jan, 24. 

JOHN CROSS, Cong. ord. evang. Brighton, Monroe Co. 
N. Y. Jan. 24, 

B, FOSTER PRATT, Pres. inst. pastor, Prattsburgh, N. Y. 
Jan, 3h, 

RICHARD I. SCHOONMAKER, Ref. Dutch, inst. pastor, 
Harlem, N. Y. March 10. 

GEORGE £. DELAVAN, Pres. inst. pastor, Sherburne, N. Y. 
March 4, \ 


JOHN C. DYER, Bap. ord. evang. Columbus, New Jersey, 
Nov. 24, 1837. 

JAMES SPENCER, Bap. ord. pastor, Hamburgh, N. J. Jan. 
11, 1838. 

WILLIAM RUDDY, Pres. inst. pastor, Canton, N. J. Feb. 


E. GRAHAM, Pres. inst. pastor, Pigeon Creek, Peunsylvania, 


Jan. 9, 1838, pe ea 
J. KNOX, Pres. inst. pastor, United Congregations of Eliza- ~ 
bethtown and Wolf Run, Pa. Jan. Il. 
ALFRED LOUDERBBACH, Epis. ord. priest, Sunbury, Pa. 


Feb. 13. 


HARPEL, Luth. Ref. inst. pastor, Manchester, Va. 
Feb. 25. : 


THOMAS HANSCOME LEGARE, Pres. ord, pastor, Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, April 5, 1838. : 


“ALMYSON BROWN, Bap. ord. pastor, Norwalk, Huron Cox 
Ohio, Jan, 31, 1838. ‘ 
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WILLIAM A. SMALLWOOD, Epis. inst. rect. Zanesville, 
O. Feb, 1. 


AVERY P, MATHER, Bap. 
Michigan, Dec. 13, 1837. 


* Whole number in the above list, 48. 


ord, evang. Farmington, 


SUMMARY, 
Ordinations 23 STATES. 
Instullations...cccceccesee 25 ; 

—— Maine....s.s.eee 4 
Total.ecsescececseeceseee 48 New Hampshire.. . £ 
: e Vermont... ve ne 
Massachusetts,. = it 
OFFICES. Connecticut...ccccsccceee 2 
New York... sone 13 
‘ New Jersey... ae 
Pastors.sccescosseseccees 32 Pennsylvania 2, 8 
Evangelists. seceee 9 Virginia.....e- 1 
Priests.....+ eeee 5 South Carolina...... had | 
Missionaries... wre Lb Ohid. eco esesencecee ee 
Rectoreceseceseccesecceee 1 Michigan....esseceseeere I 
Total... 48 -Totaleccceccccesceceecsee 48 

DENOMINATIONS. DATES. 
Congregational.....see+++ 24 1837. November......+0- 1 
Presbyterian ..- e+e 8 Devember......c00. 2 
Episcopalian... 6 1838, January... 23 
Baptist ...seees 8 February 13 
Dutch Ref...cccccseccecee 1 March... 8 
Lutheran Ref....eseceeeee 1 Apfileccecdsoeeseee 1 
Totalereteccsccccccecee 48  -Totaleseccccccssecceves 48 


QUARTERLY LIST 
OF 


DEATHS 
of Clergymen and Students in Theology. 


SAXTON 8S. KELLOGG, et. 26, Cong. (Theo. stud.), in the 
Theo, Sem. Bangor, Maine, Jan, 1838, 
GIDEON W. OLNEY, at. 45, Epis. Portland, Me. Feb, 


HENRY A. WALKER, at. 30, Cong. (Theo. stud.), Charles- 
town, Massachusetts (died at St. Croix), Feb. 20, 1838, 


HENRY SUMNER, et. 64, Meth. Epis. Hebron, Connecticut, 
Jan. 18, 1838. 
ASA CORNWALL, et. 56, Epis. Cheshire, Ct. Jan, 28. 


Gunes MILLS, et. 45, Epis. New York, N. Y. Feb,.25, 
1838, 


JAMES BUCKLEY, Meth. Epis. Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
March 15, 1838, 


REV. WILLIAM F. HOUSTON, M. D. Pres. Wrightsville, 
Pennsylvania, Feb, 2, 1838. 
THOMAS J, KITTS, et. 49, Bap. Philadelphia, Pa. Jun. 24, 


WILLIAM MURRAY STONE, D.D. Epis, Somerset Co. 
Maryland, Pebruary 26, 1938, 
THOMAS READ, et. 90, Epis. Montgomery Co. Md, Feb. 5. 


WILLIAM J. PRITCHETT, Bap. Green Co. Illinois, March 
A . 
Whole number in the above list, 12. 


SUMMARY. 


AGES, STATES, 
Cod gate es eta 1 Maine...crssseteees + 2 
1 Massachvsetts..... 3X 
3 Connecticut... 2 
1 New York. Sep 
- 1 New Jersey.. « 1 
5 1 Pennsylvania.... « 2 
Not specified....+++- 4 Maryland..ccccsccccecseee 2 
—= Illinois ..ccccscctenceccece 1 
Total .ccccccceseccvccccecs 12 ' — 
s Total codecuses seevee 12 

DENOMINATIONS, 
Congregational «... 2 DATES. 
Presbyterian 1 

rere pasegsienss 2 1838, el Ml 4 
eth, Episcopal....s+e+as ‘ebruary.. o 6 
Banden Me 6 March...cesecseeey, 2 
J = — 
Totalerscsscveceescncsscve 12 Totaleccesicocccecccsvess 12 


DEATHS OF 


MINISTERS. 


[May, 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Ordinations and Installations Sor the year ending April I, 


1838. 

Orilinations....eceeceeeee 18L Connecticut..cccceccceeee 3% 
Installutions.....seeees0-. 159 New. York... 6L 
— New Jersey... 14 
Total...ssssceeceeveseees 340 Pennsylvania. - 10 
Maryland.....+++ age 

Dist. Columbia..... 4 

OFFICES. Virginia........ oa sayeth 

South Carolina. 3 

PABtOTS...seseeeceseseces 201 GEOrgiasessereces 3 
Rvancelists....++ « 28 Alabama.eccsevecee 1 
Priests. .esecccees Mississippi-..++++++ 3 
Rectors...+ Tennéssee 2 
Dehcons...+ Kentucky. I 
Missionaries Ohio 20 
Not specified....+.++++ Illinois... 3 
Michigun...sssccccee eee 5 

Total.ccccccccceccecsores S40 — 
Total..ccccssecccsacsecss 340 

DENOMINATIONS, : 
DATES. 
Congrezational.... 

Presbyterian... 1836. November....eede-- 1 
Episcopalian. 49 December....- 2 
Baptlst..ceccccsces 36 1837. January.e.....- cose EL 
Associate Reformed,. oe) February ..-scscc0. 2 
Dnitarian......ceons os March. 5 
German Reformed. - 2 18 
Dutch Retormed...- ee 44 
lutheran Relormed.. Ai oe 40 
Free Will Baptist . a Pre y 3r 
hy — August eee 15 
Total.eceeccceee 340 Sepiember 35 
October...... 37 

November... 30 

STATES. December....++ 24 

1838, January.... 33 

Main. caccacdciscccactece, eh February 13 
New Hampshire. 22 March. 8 
Vermont......- os 14 Apfileccccceesceccee 1 
Massachuisetts..seceseceee OL —_ 


Rhode Island ..ecsceesees 6 


Total.cccceccccccccececes 340 


GENERAL SUMMARY, 


Of Deaths, for the year ending April 1, 1838, 


AGES, 
From 20 to 30....0. sees. 9 
30 le 13 
40 ll 
50 9 
60 4 
70 8 
80 4 
90 s . 4 
Not specified...+..sssesee 29 
TOLAls sisivevscaiclsaceswees OL 


Sum of all the ages spe- 
Cifled...scegee 
Average age.. 


DENOMINATIONS, 


& 


Congregationalssss..eeeee 
Presbyterian... 
Episcopalian 
ethocist. 


~ 


teen reese 


German Reformed 
Dutch Reformed.. 
Free Will Baptist. 
Evang. Lutheran. .seseeee 
Meth, Episcopal 
Unitarian..... 
Not specified 


See ee Ranen 


~o 


=) 


Total. scescccecaccnnncsds 


STATES, 


Maine. cccccececcccccecce 4 


New Hampshire... 3 
Massachusetts... + 14, 
Rhode alAbidscauescsece 12 


+ 1838. January... 


Connecticut...ceccerseeee ' 
New Yorkeeeccersecceses 

New Jerseys..... 
Pennsylvania 
Maryland...sesceee 
Dist. ot Columbia...+...++ 
Vigginia.ccccccdsedecesces 
North Carolina... 
Georgia...c.ssceee 
Alabama... 
Mississippi-.+++++ 
Tennessee osseeeeee 
Kentucky.....04, 
Ohio.. 
Indiana 
Illinois. 
Michiga 
Foreign... 


Seve euare 


| Re oe nl 


Totaleccaccencccorerstecwe 


o 
i 


DATES. 


—— 


Pl anaxyamwraankwonne 


August Se 
September.. 
October.... 


February . 
March... 
Not specified .......eee0e. 


Wotalsaneqtersesdos'ecxres 


Wo Le 
2 “— OY ae a 


wt. 
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- ENGLISH CLASSICAL AND THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTIONS. 


We have recently received Reports from the Dissenting Institutions of England and Scotland, 
and shall occasionally insert extracts from them in the Journal. 


HOMERTON COLLEGE. 


Report of the Committee of the Society for edu- 
cating Pious Young Men for the Work of the 
Ministry, in their College at Homerton, (formerly 
called the King’s Head Society,) instituted in the 
Year 1730, and holding the Doctrines of the Re- 
formed Churches, as they are summarily expressed 
in the Catechisms of the Westminster Assembly. 


WirH unfeigned thankfulness to .the 
Father of mercies, the Committee of the 
HomMeERTON CoLLEGE SociEery present 
this Annual Report of their proceedings to 
their constituents, trusting that they will be 


found to have discharged faithfully all the. 


duties of the office to which they were 
appointed. tfc! Ay 

They feel. great pleasure in declaring 
their entire satisfaction* with the internal 
state of the college. The reports of the 
tutors. given at the monthly visits of your 
committee respecting the talents, diligence, 


and improvement of the. students, and the 


evidence furnished of their excellent de- 
meanor and of the harmony of feeling sub- 
sisting between them and the tutors, as 
well as among themselves, greatly en- 
courage the hope that this institution. will 


be a continued blessing to the church in | 


supplying a succession of men who shall 
prove to be ‘scribes instructed in the king= 
* dom of heaven,” so as to ** bring out of their 
treasure things new and old.” : 
During the past year-nine students have 


been received into the college, of whom 
four are under the patronage of the London 


‘Missionary Society. 
Five students have left the college. _ Mr. 


John Masson has received a call to preside. 


over a congregation in one of the Orkney 
Islands, where it is understood his labors 
are acceptable and useful. Mr. George 
Newenham Watson (who, as was intimated 
in the last report of your committee, had, 
by reason of ill: health, been advised. to 
withdraw for a time from his studies) was, 
at the beginning of the session in Septem- 
ber, pronounced :by. medical men quite 


tion of a college life, and in January last, 
he accepted a call to the oversight of the 


‘Independent Church at Chigwell Row, 


where he appears to have. been instru- 
mental of much good. . Mr. Henry Joseph 
Haas has’ accepted a call from the Inde- 


} pendent Church in Mersey Island, where 


he has labored for the last. six months with 
great success. Mr. Edward Porter and Mr. 

Samuel Wolfe, Missionary students, ‘have 
been appointed by the directors of their 
own society to stations in the East; the 
former to Chicacole and the latter to Pinang, 
whither they have departed in company. 
‘with Mr. ~Colin. Campbell, appointed to 
Bellary, who was formerly a student of this 
college under the patronage of the same 
society. ‘ 

» Your committee lament to record the 
death of one of your students who had given 
the highest promise of future’ excellence 
and usefulness. Mr. John Lloyd Morgan, 
who was-admitted in March’ 1834, was 
under the necessity of leaving the college 
last February for home, in a state of health 
such as to excite very discouraging appre- 
hensions ; and on-May 4th, he resigned his 
spirit into. the hands of his Redeemery His 
memory will-be ever cherished: with affec- 
tion by his tutors and former associates. 

Another young man of most devoted 
character, Mr, John Vaughan, (who had 
previously to the time of the last report 
been admitted as a probationer, and com- 
pelled almost immediately on account of ill 
health to return to his friends,) gradually 
declined, and at length was removed from 
the church.on-earth to the church in heaven. 

The number of students at present in the 
college ‘is nineteen, of whom eight’ are 
under. the patronage of the London’ Mis-, 
sionary Society. 

‘Your committee bow ‘with submission to 
the great Disposer of human affairs in ad- 
verting to the’ fact that, during the past 
year, the society has sustained several 
losses by death: and they deem it their 


unfit to. bear the confinement and applica- | duty. to mention with more than ordinary 
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respect and esteem the name of Ebenezer 
Maitland, Esq. This gentleman had for- 
merly filled, ina very efficient manner, the 
office of'treasurer to this society, and your 
committee, upon receiving the intelligence 
of his death, passed a resolution which is 
recorded in their minutes, and which they 
beg to extract as the best mode of expressing 
their sentiments on this loss to the society. 
“The committee of the Homerton Col- 


lege Society, having been informed of the’ 


decease of Ebenezer Maitland, Esq., can- 
not but feel itself bound, with respect to 
that distinguished friend of this institution, 
to.record its affectionate and grateful sense 
of the wisdom and kindness with which he 
never failed to regard this college, the 
lively interest which he always took. in its 
affairs, the zeal with which he sustained 
and advanced its efficiency, and his valuable 
services by attending its committee and 
other meetings so Jong as the possession of 
health permitted such exertion. All the 
members and friends of the college partake 
with the committee in feeling the loss 
which the cause of learning and religion 
has sustained; a loss under which’ their 
minds are consoled by retlecting upon the 
Christian character of Mr. Maitland, his 
exemplary faith and devotedness to God, 
his meek submissiveness, and holy serenity 
under severe and protracted illness, and the 
abundant evidence that his release from this 
state of trial and sorrow is an absence from 
the body to be present with the Lord, and 
to enjoy an abundant entrance into the ever- 
Jasting kingdom of our Lord Jesus Christ.” 
Other causes,.besides death, having ope- 
rated to lessen the number of subscribers, 
it is earnestly hoped that all the friends’ of 
this ancient institution, and. the friends of 
sound learning’ as well as devoted piety in 
the Christian ministry, will zealously exert 
themselves to supply new names in the 
place of those which no Jonger ‘appear, and 
even to increase the former number, so as 
to render this place the means of diffusing 
still more copiously and effectually the bles- 
sings of the gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE PRESENT COMMITTEE. 
On behalf of the Society. 


Wriixiram HAue, Esq. Treasurer. 
Joun Moruey, Esq. Vice-Treasurer. 
Rev. Josepu Berry. 

Rev. GrorGr CLaytTon. 

Rey. Jouw Yockney. 

Mr, JaABez Leaa.: 

Mr. Steraen Ouprne. 

Mr. Samvuen Goutp UnpERHILL. 


On behalf of the Congregational Fund Board. 


GrorGe Rutt, Esq., Treasurer. 
‘Rev. Josrpu Firercuer, D. D. 
Rev. Henry Town ey. ' 
Wiit1am ALrrs Hanxny, Esq. 
Mr. JoszpH Warson. - ' 
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To the above statement it is thought 
proper to append the following remarks, 
explanatory of the important purposes of 
the college, and of the mode of admission 
into it.. ; 

The object of this institution is to support 
twenty young men of decided and approved 
piety, who possess respectable talents, and 
are desirous of devoting themselves to the 
glory of God and the immortal welfare of 
mankind, by engaging in the work of the 
Christian ministry, in pursuing a course. of 
study adapted to the attainment.of such 
branches of literature as may best qualify 
them for the intelligent and honorable dis- 
charge of the sacred office to which they 
‘aspire.’ The period of time allotted to the 
entire course is six years; the first.two of 
which are occupied solely in classical pur- 
suits, and the remaining. four in classical, 
theological, and philosophical studies. In 
cases where a classical education has been 
previously enjoyed, the two-years’ term 
may be contracted proportionably to the 


‘attainments which have been made, if the. 


tutors judge proper. 
- The present tutors are, 


Rev. Joon Pye Smitu, D. Di 
Rev. Danie. GopFrrey BisHopP. 


Applicants for admission into the college 
may» address their letters of ‘application 
either to one of the tutors, or to any mem- 
ber of the committee. These Jetters must 
contain a concise statement, drawn up by 
the applicant himself; first, of what in his 
judgment are ‘the principal truths of the 
Christian religion; secondly, of the means 
by which ‘he hopes that he himself has 
become a real Christian ; and thirdly, of the 
motives by which he is induced to wish to 
engage ‘in the work of the ministry. A 
recommendation signed by the pastor of the 
church of which the applicant is a member, 
must accompany his application ; which 
will be strengthened by the additional sig- 
natures of the deacons of that church, or 
any respectable minister who may be ac- 
quainted with the case. As the recommen- 
dation thus required is a document to which 


‘great importance is attached, it is earnestly 


hoped that the ministers who may sign such 
recommendations will not be induced so to 
do upon slight grounds, nor without the 
most satisfactory assurance of the religious 
character and estimable qualities, both 
moral and intellectual, of the young men 
whom they thus recommend ; since ‘it is 
scarcely possible to conceive of the inflic- 
tion of a greater injury upon the Christian 
church, than the introduction of persons 
into the ministry who are not thus dis- 
tinguished. In case of the approval by the 
committee of the preliminary documents 
now specified, the applicant will receive an 
appointment to attend a’meeting of the. 
committee, for the purpose of such conver- 
sation with him-as shall appear expedient ; 
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upon the fayorable termination of which, he 
will be admitted to a probation for three 
months, preparatory to his full admission, 
which’ will then depend upon the report 
respecting him made by the tutors.’ 

' Receipts of the society during the year 
were £1,776 15s. 6d. ° 


HACKN EY THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


Extracts from the Report of the Village Itinerancy, 
or. Evangelical Association, for, spreading the 
the Gospel in England, &c. Read at the Annual 
Meeting of this Society, holden at Well-Street 
Chapel, Hackney. 4 


For some time past your committee have 
felt it important to make some arrangements 
for the better accommodation of the students 
in the Academy House.. The lease of the 
adjoining houses. being to be sold under the 


same title as your own, your ‘committee, 


after careful inspection, purchased the same 
for a term of thirty. years. The premises 
have since been commodiously fitted up for 
the purposes of the institution; some ‘im- 
portant alterations and necessary repairs 
have been accomplished in the Academy 
House. The expense of. purchase, the 
alterations and necessary repairs, (as per 
contract,) and the additional furniture, will, 
altogether, amount to more than £500. 
The Academy House having been origi- 
nally presented to the society by the late 
Rev. John Eyre, this is the first extensive 
outlay (except for repairs) which has taken 
place since the commencement of the theo- 
logical institution in the year 1803. 
‘.-On, the 23d and 24th of June last, the 
examiners of the students attended at the 
Academy House. The following is the 
report of the chairman, addressed to your 
committee : 


«« Report of the Examination of the Stu- 
dents of the Hackney Theological Sem- 
inary. ' 
“Junior Cuass. — Messrs. Hughes, 

Bullen, and Richards.. ,Latin—The Ec- 

logues of Virgil—Fourth Oration of Cicero 


against Catiline—%In Greek, Lucian’s 
Dialogues. ids 
** Seconp CLAss.— Messrs. Heal, Mor- 


gan, Harrison, Brainsford, and Firnie. 
Fourth Book of the Aineid of Virgil—clades 
caudina in Livy — Herodotus—Gospel of 
John from the Greek, critically. 
“First Cuass.— Messrs. Forward, 
_ Cawsby, Chater, and Heath. (Mr. Mial 
had left the seminary before the examina- 
tion took place.) Second Book of the Odes 
of Horace—Lite of Agricola, by Tacitus— 
First Book of the Hiad of Homer—Crito, 
from the Dialogues of Plato—The Epistie 
of Paul to the Romans in Greek, with criti- 


cal Analysis — First Chapter of Isaiah in. 


Hebrew. ‘In'addition to the above, Mr. 
Heath, of this class, read Portions of the 
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lating critically with the Ixx, Also, the 
third chapter of ‘Daniel in the: Chaldee, and 
the third chapter of the Gospel of John. in 
the Syriac. . 

‘Mr. Brainsford and Mri. Firnie read 
each a very meritorious Essay on the influ- 
ence of Judaism on Christianity ; and Mr. 
Heath read an Essay of superior character 
on the different comparative results of the 
Colonization of North America and South 
America, in respect to religion. 

“I have the satisfaction of attesting the 
evident marks of diligence and accuracy 
with which the students must have pursued 
their labors, One entire day, and.the greater 
part of another, having been devoted to the 
examination, it may be inferred that the 
readings were not brief and hasty, and I 
record with lively pleasure, my conviction, 
that. the students under the valuable in- 
struction and superintendence of their 
tutors, are laying a good foundation for the 
learned and critical study of the Holy Scrip- 
tures, during the course of their future 
ministry, in an ‘age. which will require the 
most enlarged and efficient apparatus for 
the promulgation, and the defence of the 
gospel. I must’add, that the exertions of 


the third (Junior) class deserves particular 


commendation, as their progress, consid- 
ering the time, is beyond expectation, even 


‘allowing for their previous advantages. 


“1 greatly rejoice in the state and pro- 
spects of ‘the institution, and feel a strong 
persuasion, that if has not yet attained to 
the eminence and usefulness to which it is 
destined by the great Head of the church. 

JosePpH TURNBULL, A. B. 


To the: Chairman of the Committee of the 
Hackney Theological Seminary.” 


Messrs. Heath and Brainsford, two of 
your students, who were introduced to your 
seminary under peculiar recommendations 
of their respective pastors, and other re- 
spectable ministers, have recently offered 


‘themselves to the Directors of the London 
| Missionary Society, and have been ac- 


cepted for. the service of that important 
institution. 

Mr. Heath is about to accompany Messrs. 
Murray and Hardy, from Homerton. Col- 
lege, with others, on a mission to the JVavi- 
gators Islands in the South Seas. It is 
fully hoped, that the acquisitions which Mr. 
Heath has already made, (some of which 
have been specifically noticed in the report 
of the examination,) will qualify him, as an 
associate with his esteemed brethren, for 
the important work of translating the Holy 
Scriptures in the South Sea Islands, 

And that Mr. Brainsford’s talents, as a 
regular practitioner of Surgery and Medi- 
cine, aided by his diligent and successful 
attention to languages, since he came to 
your institution, will peculiarly qualify him 
for a mission to the Negro colonies, or any 
other station to which the directors may 


Prophecy of Habakkuk in Hebrew, col-| appoint him. 
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Eight or ten who were once in your| 
seminary, are now occupying, or soon 
will occupy, important stations in foreign 
lands. : 

Rev. W. Mepvuursrt, at Java, 


Rev. Mr. Warp; at St. John’s, New- 
foundland: = {i 

Rev. Mr. Jonwns and Mr: Canuam, at 
Madagascar. 


Rev. Messrs. Howr, and Haywoop, at 
Berbice, on the continent of South America, 

Rev. Messrs. Vinge and ALLoway, Ja- 
maica. , 

Rev. Mr, Haypeny Canada, 

Rev. Mr. Hearn, the Navigators Islands. 

And Mr. BRAINsFoRD, Jamaica. 


_ Thus it has happened that this institution, 
founded by the late Rev. John Eyre, (at 
that time secretary to the Jondon Mis- 
sionary Society,) has been, from time to 
time, paying its debt of humanity and love, 
by sending some of its ministers.to the 
heathen world: during ‘this period, it has 
not been unmindful of its character as a 
Home-Missionary institution, by educating 
and sending forth more than ten fold that 
number into. our home-population, 

This meeting will deeply participate in 
our pleasure, and reckon it a high honor 
conferred on this society, to furnish six or 
seven acceptable missionaries, without one 
shilling of expense in theor education, to 
the London Missionary Society, for the 

' service of the heathen. , ale 

At is hoped that the era has commenced 
in our colléges ‘and theological institutions, 
when some of the most talented and devoted 
men will respond to the loud calls of the 
heathen world. ' 

In the theological. colleges of America, 
we hear, with pleasure, candidates for the 
Christian ministry, after having spent four 
years in general literature and science ; 
and three subsequent years in biblical and 
theological learning, have voluntarily offer- 
ed themselves as missionaries’ to ** the far 

. West; endeavoring, like their noble pil- 
grim fathers, to blend the elements of the 
gospel with the rudiments of immigrating 
society, that so they may benefit the men 
of other generations, in laying the best and 
surest foundation for their social happiness, 
in the doctrine, institutions, and morals of 
that glorious gospel, which secures to every 
obedient believer salvation in Christ Jesus 
with eternal glory. America has not suf- 
fered in her revivals of réligion at home, 
by her generous and noble efforts for her 
own immigrating population, and for the 
world at large. 

: * i * * * * * * 

During thirty-two years, your institution 
has been the occasional, or thé instrumental, 
cause of erecting or enlarging above fifty 
chapels in sixteen or seventeen counties of 
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England—by the labors of more than 120 
ministers sent by you, into the harvest field 
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—all praise be to God alone. We must not 
stand still—we- cannot recede.: ‘The Son of 
God expects every true disciple to do his 
duty. Let us continue to select men of 
decided and eminent piety—able to-endure 
Jabor ; men possessed too, of mental energy, 
apt to acquire and communicate divine 
wisdom: let us do the best we can to edu- 
cate them suitably for our purpose ; let us 
use our best endeavors to place them in 
useful spheres of action; let us encourage 
them by every means in our power, and 
let us pray that the great Head of the 
church may pour out the Spirit from on 
high, that the wilderness may become a 
fruitful field. . Then the work of righteous- 
ness shall be peace, and the effect of 
righteousness, quietness and assurance for 
ever. Blessed are ye that sow beside all 
nations. F 
Receipts for the year, £1,900 0s. 3d. 


COMMITTEE. 


THomas Waker, Esq. J'reasurer. 
Rey. GEorRGE CoLuison,, Theol. Tutor. 
Samuex Ransom, Classical Tutor. 
Mr, Epwarp AsHuBy, Secretary. 
Rev. ALEXANDER FLETCHER, A. M. 
Tuomas JACKSON. 
Cates Morris. 
_ ANDREW Resp, D. D. 
J.E. RicHarps. 
. ARTHUR TIDMAN. 
Tuomas TIMPsoN. 
Mr. B. ARNoLD. 
E. ARNOLD. : 
G. CLarK. 
James Evuiorr. 
WILLIAM FLETCHER. 
JosrErH GREEN. 
Joun Hemsrow. 
‘“————. HomEs. 
J.H, Mann, 
B. Noyes. ' 
J. PowELL. 
M. Prior. 
STAPELTON, 
NicHoLas STONE. 
W. J. Taytor. 


. 
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THE IMPORTANCE OF AN ABLE 
MINISTRY. 


Extracts fromthe, Rev. Baxter Drcxrnson’s Ser- 
mon, delivered on the occasion of his Inaugura- 
tion as Professor‘of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral 
Theology, in Lane Seminary. 


1. THAT sucha ministry was designed of 
God for men, is clearly manifest from Scrip- 
ture precept...“ The priests lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the 
law at his mouth.” ‘Till [ come, give 
attendance to reading.” “* Neglect not the 
gift that is in thee.” . ‘* Meditate upon these 
things.” _ “ Study to show thyself approved 
unto God, a workman that needeth not to 
be ashamed.” 

In accordance with such positive precept; 
theré are also indirect expressions of the 
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divine will. ‘The same commit thou to 
faithful men, who shall be adle ‘to teach.” 

“For God hath not givén’us the spirit of 
' fear; but of power, and of love, and of a 
sound mind.” It-is said of Apollos, in com- 
mendation, that he was ‘‘an eloquent man, 
and mighty in.the Scriptures;” that “he 
spake boldly in the synagogue, and mightily 
convinced, the Jews.” It is said of Paul, 
that “his letters were weighty and power- 
ful.” And of himself he testifies, «though 
{ be rude in speech, yet notin knowledge.” 
In view of such Scripture, who can doubt 
that it is the pleasure of God to‘have a min= 
istry of vigorous and well-cultivated mind, 
as well as heart ?—of high intellectual as 
well as religious character—able to teach— 
of sound speech, that cannot be condemned 
—well furnished with all. the qualities for 
strong and resistless bearing upon the public 
mind. ‘ 

2. The importance of an able ministry is 
evident from the express provision God has 
made for training and supporting it. In 
the Jewish nation, there were various regu- 
lations, designed to secure eminent qualifi- 
cations in the sacred office, There were 
nearly fifty theological schools. None were 
allowed to enter the priesthood till thirty 
years of age. 
for sustaining men, both in their preparation 
and in actual service—funds so ample as to 
take away all temptation to deviate from 
appropriate study and labor. 
were expected to entangle themselves with 
the affairs of this life, either before or after 
entering the sacred office. 

The spirit of these arrangements was 
retained in the Christian dispensation. ‘The 
twelve had the very. best of training and 
instruction, before they were authorized to 
preach. Nor were they’ much from under 
the supervision of their great Teacher, dur- 
ing his ministry of three years. He forbade 
their taking either bread or money, or even 
two coats apiece, on their mission ; but in- 
structed them to rely. entirely on others for 
the means of support. He endued them 
also with the power of miracles. After his 
crucifixion he bestowed still higher gifts— 
larger measures of the Spirit, and the power 
of speaking in different tongues—gilts, all 
designed and adapted to make able minis- 
ters of the New Testament. And who 
questions, that, thus’ furnished; they were 
indeed men of great strength, as well as 
piety and zeal? With what energy and 
effect could they assail the powers of sin! 
How resistless the majesty of truth from 
their lips! 

But the personal example and instructions 
of Christ are’ withdrawn. The power of 
miracles, the gift of tongues, and the direct 
inspiration of the Holy Ghost, are with- 
drawn. And what.does this providence in- 
dicate, but that other preparatory means, of 
corresponding force, are to be substituted? 
It will not be pretended, that human nature 
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is less perverse now than it was then. The 
ministet of this day, therefore, needs as 
much power as did Peter and his associates. 

3. Another consideration in point is, that 
all the ‘most important movements in the 
church have taken place wnder the instru- 
mentality of able men. Why were Moses 
and Aaron selected to rescue Israel from 
bondage—to instruct them on, their journey 
to Canaan, and to arrange for them a -splen- 
did system of religious polity ?—why, but 
for their peculiar qualifications ?—the one 
being learned in all the wisdom of his age, 
and divinely inspired; and the other a man 
of ready and commanding address,. Who 
have displayed nobler powers than David 
and many of the prophets? ' But why were 
not men of inferior capacity selected to be 
thus honored of God, if talents are of no 
account with him ? 

But not Jess illustrious have been: the 
chief actors in every great movement of the 
Christian church, The twelve disciples, 
though taken from humble life, as we have 
seen, were not sent out till thoroughly 
trained, and.endued, with capacity for wise 
and powerful action, The apostle Paul 
was a master-spirit of his age. He had 
genius: he had the best mental discipline: 
he had stores of varied and important learn- 
ing. And, commissioned by the great Head 
of the church, how brilliant and triumphant 
his course from one city and province to 
another! And why did divine wisdoin en- 
list those gigantic powers in the work of the 
holy ministry ?—why, but that the work 
called for a powerful instrumentality ? 

Another momentous achievement was the 
Reformation from papal corruptions; an 
event that gave immortality to the names of 
Luther, Calvin, and others. And who have 
exhibited greater learning or talent? Think 


that the church had-slept—had heen almost 


extinct, for centuries. Think of the igno- 
rance and prejudices of the multitude. 
Think of a domination over reason.and con- — 
science, supported by the combined ener- 
gies of church and ‘state, throughout an 
entire continent. Think that every stir for 
freedom was watched with a jealous eye by 
prelates and’emperors. What must have 
been the inflexibility of character, the. 
courage, the intellectual strength, . that 
could successfully engage in an onset 
against such an array of sin and despotism ? 

A somewhat similar emergency, at a 
later period, brought up such men as Wes- 
ley, Whitefield, and the immortal Edwards, 
to re-instamp the image of God on the 
world. The church was to be rescued from , 
desperate worldliness, formality, and fatal 
errors; and divine wisdom’ selected the 
instruments. 

The modern enterprise of missions, also, 
is a magnificent movement. And who does 
not know, that the pioneers, and chief actors 
in this cause, at home and abroad, have 


been men of vigorous intellect and ac- 
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complished scholarship, as well as inex- 
tinguishable benevolence. Bee. 

It is thus that cultivated talent, and 
learning, as well as piety, have been asso- 
ciated with every important moral revolu- 
tion. We deduce from the fact, an argu- 
ment fora ministry of elevated character. 
There is as much scope for effort, as much 
demand for energy, for skill, for compre- 
hensiveness of plan, and boldness of action, 
now, as there ever has been. And divine 
Sovereignty is not intending to lay aside the 
great ‘principles on which. it has always 
acted. If it has glorious objects fo be 
achieved, and the gospel ministry be its 
chief instrumentality, it will still demand a 
ministry of intellectual ‘strength and _re- 
sources, as well as moral purity. 

4. A ministry of vigorous character is to 
be expected from the language of prophecy 
relative to the glory of the latter day. 

5. The importance of an able ministry is 
manifest, from the strength and number of 
the forces to be encountered and overcome. 

6. The ministry of strength is manifestly 
- called for, by the grandeur and importance 
of the objects to be gained. 

7. The all-absorbing and imposing char- 
acter uf worldly objects and improvements 
calls loudly for an efficient ministry. 

8. A ministry of great strength is called 
for, by the prospect of unwonted excite- 
ments in the civil and religious world. 

9. This elevation of character in the 
ministry will contribute to union among all 
the truly faithful. 
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_ MULTIPLICATION OF MINISTERS. 
Extract from Todd’s Sabbath School Teacher. 


Ir is too late in the day to doubt whether 
the ministers of the gospe! must be educated 
men. The light, the intelligence, the free- 
dom, and the boldness of thought in this 
age, have decided that point. We have 
decided that we will trust neither our ships, 
our diseased bodies, our questions at law, 
‘our schools, nor any other great interest, to 
men who are unqualified by education and 
discipline of mind to manage them.: And 
every child knows and feels that the im- 
perishable interests of the soul, and that 
wide and deep influence which the ministry 
in this, and indeed in all other lands, has 
upon society, ought not, and must: not be 
‘committed to ignorance or stupidity. Many 
denominations of Christians have long held 
this doctrine in theory and practice, and I 
rejoice to know that it is fast becoming the 
doctrine: and the practice of every denom- 
ination of Christians which hopes to do 
much towards influencing the human mind, 
and carrying salvation through the world. 

That there will be an immense number 
of young men educated for the ministry in 


this land for the coming half-century at |. 
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least, there can be no doubt. It is easy to 
bring proof on this point which no skep,; 
ticisin can. resist. I will very briefly tell 
you why it must be so. 

In the first place, the state of this nation, 
and of all the nations of the earth, calls 
loudly for educated ministers. Every man 
who understands the subject, can present 
most alarming facts in regard to the desti- 
tution-of our land. The tide of population 
rises continually, but never ebbs. With an 
increase of more than three hundred and 
sixty-five thousand every year, and nearly, 
or quite half our present population unsup- 
plied with the bread of life, these facts can 
never be repeated without thrilling the 
heart. We feel that the salvation of this 
country, and through the agency of the 
church of God here, the salvation of half 
the earth depends upon the ministry. The 
desolations at the North beginning with 
Canada, and at the South and West, from 
every point, assail us with the cry, ‘ give 
us men.” The voice comes from places 
where no churches are yet organized, and 
from hundreds of feeble churches, crying, 
“give us men.’ The heathen nations, 
through our missionaries, cry with a voice 
that might almost awaken the dead, ‘ give 
us men.’ These calls for “men”. are 
sounded through our churches continually. 
They startle, they cause the heart to throb, 
and the eye to gush with tears. Our-old 
men hear them, and lament that their youth 
is gone by. Our young men hear them, 
and their bosoms heave at the tale of the 
woes of a world. Is it possible that they 
will not in multitudes seek the ministry ? 
Is there any thing to be poured’ upon ‘this 
excited feeling, this painful interest, that 
No: nothing. And they 
will, by hundreds, and by thousands, rise 
up and say to the voice of God, “here am 
I, send me.” j 

In the second place, we have a systematic 
and an efficient organization* created by our 
churches, which has publicly and solemnly 
given the pledge to aid évery properly 
qualified young man who shall ask as- 
sistance, ‘The foundations of this charity 
were laid in prayer. The hands of such 
men as the judicious and ardent Cornelius, 
built upon these foundations, till the fabric 
has become beautiful. “It has become the 
fostering parent of many hundreds of con- 
secrated sons. It can’extend a warm and 
confiding hand to every one who will grasp 
it. Our youth all know it, and, as all know 
that they shall not be suffered to fall by the 
way, it is morally impossible but that thou- 
sands should seek to be educated for the 
Christian. ministry. 

In the third place, our churches all 
expect this. God is dealing in great mercy 
with the churches in this land. ‘From the 
womb of the morning, he has the dew of our 
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youth.” Our almost continued revivals, our 
system of Sabbath schools, and the direct, 
home-preaching of our ministers, cannot but 
‘call multitudes of young men every year 
into the ministry. Almost every little 
church in our land can furnish from one, 
to half a dozen young men of. decided 
promise, for the holy ministry. I: could 
name a small church in New England, in a 
town the whole of whose inhabitants would 
not amount to six hundred, which. has 
nearly twenty young men at the present 
time, preparing for the ministry, This is 
at present an uncommon case; but may 
we not hope the time is near when very 
many of our churches will be equally 
honored? Our churches are beginning to 


feel that it ought to be so, and that they | 


are behind the age, if they have not each, 
one or more sons in the ministry, or fitting 
for the ministry. I trust the day is not far 
off, when every church will feel that she 
ought to have sons in the ministry, if not 
on heathen lands, and that the choicest 
offering which she can make, will be that 
of sons and daughters, baptized with the 
love of Jesus Christ, and devoted to his 
service. This growing and now almost 
universal feeling, will greatly increase thé 
number of those who will seek to be edu- 
cated for the ministry. It need not be said 
that every pious heart rejoices and admires 
that system of providences which has laid 
this pressure upon our churches. They 
cannot go back, if they would. Nothing 
short of some most awful frown of God, by 
which he withdraws his Spirit from these 
churches, can prevent hundreds from en- 
tering the gospel ministry. But from the 
great mercies which God has bestowed 
upon this land, and from that source almost 
solely, I draw the hope and the confident 
expectation, that these churches, planted 
with many prayers and tears, are yet to be 
a great blessing to this fallen world. 


—_>—. 


OBJECTIONS TO ENTERING THE 
MINISTRY ANSWERED. 


Extracts from the Second Annual Report of the’ 


Managers of the Young Men’s Education Society 
of New York City. Prepared by the Rev. Asa 
D. Smith. 


Tue friends of the Education cause have 
been sometimes accused of giving undue 
prominence to this department of Christian 
benevolence. To charges of this description 
they have been wont to reply, that while 
they are far from undervaluing any of the 
various’ forms of effort for the extension of 
the Redeemer’s kingdom,—yet the im- 
portance of the ministry in itself, its vital 
relations to every other means of spiritual 
good, and the manifest deficiency in the 
present number of well-qualified preachers, 
must be deemed a sufficient apology for 
representing the cause they advocate as 
equal, at least, in importance to any other 
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department of benevolent enterprise. This 
view, it may be added, is favored by the 
example of Christ himself. One of the first 
objects to which his thoughts and efforts 
were directed, in the days of his humiliation, 
was that of education for the gospel min- 
istry. He gathered around him a band of 
candidates for the sacred office. He taught 
them as never man taught. He was 
himself, in life and doctrine, their perfect 
model. it was not till he had thus prepared 
them for that high vocation, that he sent 
them forth to preach the gospel of the 
kingdom. Education for the ministry, in 
the plans and doings of our Lord, preceded 
even the work of missions, and the distri- 
bution of the sacred Scriptures. And all 
this was of his infinite wisdom and love. 
For it is by the foolishness of preaching, 
mainly, that the world is to be saved. We 
eannot err, surely, while in imitation of 
our Lord, we make it a prominent object to 
increase: the number of those who publish 
the word. 

In prosecuting what we regard as our 
grand object, we have been met with va- 
rious objections, some of which it may not, 
be irrelevant briefly to state and consider. 

1. It is said by many a young man to 
whom we make our appeal, I fear I have 
not a call to the ministry. But is such an 
one quite sure, we are wont to reply, that 
he has a call to his present employment ? 
Is his conscience entirely quiet as to that 
matter? Jt is no uncommon thing to see a 
man rush into some gainful worldly busi- 
hess, without the slightest apprehension 
that he shall go unbidden. But remind 
him of the claims of the ministry, and all 
at once his fears start up—he has great 
tenderness of conscience respecting divine 
direction. The truth probably is, it takes a 
loud call to draw him into the path of self- 
denial.—Is it said, no one should preach the 
gospel without a call from God? True. 
But in what does such a call consist? Does 
it come in a vision of the night—or an 


}audible voice by day—or a supernatural 


impression on the mind? ‘Neither, surely. 
Nor does it consist’ merely in a desire to 
Many have had such a desire, 
who ought manifestly, to engage in some 
other employment. What isit then? Why 
simply, unless we greatly mistake, a well 
founded conviction that one can best attain’ 
the great ends of his being, by preaching 
the gospel,—or, in other words, that he can 
in this way, do most for the cause of 
Christ. Whoever has such a conviction, or 
has betore him sufficient grounds for such a 
belief, has a call to the ministry, and he 
disobeys it at his peril. A call to preach 
the gospel is, indeed, a very simple thing. 
It is time the mist which has been thrown 
over it. were dispelled. It is not, if the 
view we have taken be correct, essen- 
tially different. from a call to any other 
employment. 
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2. Our plea for the ministry is |ometimes 
met by the remark, J can do as much good 
in some other vocation,—as a-merchant for 
exainple, or a physician, or a lawyer, This 
objection is so olten made, that it deserves 
to be well considered. _Let.us view it in 

the light of two very plain principles—such 
as comtnend themselves to the common 
sense of every one. First, the comparative 
ulility of any species of labor is much 
affected by the comparative demand for it. 
Suppose, to take avery familiar example, 
you adinit the carpenter’s art to be, of itself, 
no more useful than that of the mason; 
yet if in a certain place there be twenty 
masons, and but one or two of the former 
trade, we can easily see to which class of 
men an addition could be. most usefully 
made. To apply this simple illustration, 
we will admit for the sake of argument, 
that the medical profession, for example, is 
as useful, in itself considered, as the clerical 
office,—that the religicas. influence which 
may be exerted in the one calling is just as 
important, in itself, as that which may 
pertain to the other. -Still there is no great 
Jack of medical men, or even of truly pious 
physicians.. But of ministers: there is a 
great and calamitous deficiency. So that 
according to the simple rule just stated, it is 
exceedingly evident, that one may do more 
good in the sacred office, if fitted for it, than 
in the profession of. medicine. A similar 
course of reasoning may be pursued with 
respect to other employments. sometimes 
compared with preaching the gospel. The 
profession of law is crowded—all the ave- 
nues ‘of business are thronged. — In the 
practice of law, and in the various depart- 
ments of secular business, many pious men 
are to be found. It is only in the field of 
the Christian ministry, that a painful want 
of laborers is seen. 

_ The second rule of judgment to which 
we referred is this: the comparative utility 
of any species of labor is commonly pro- 
portionate to the comparative evil which 
would result from the want of it. The 
corner-stone of a church <is more useful 
than the vane, because it were a greater 
evil to lose the one than the other, If to 
lack the services of your lawyer would be 
only a trifling loss of money, while to want 
your physician’s advice would be the. loss 
of life, it were easy to determine which of 
these two kinds of professional service 
would be most useful. Let us now, in 
several ways, apply the rule in hand to the 
sacred office, 

Suppose that ten years hence, a young 
man is to take up his abode, either as a 
merchant or a minister, in a certain village 
where neither the one nor the other resides. 
He is. now to decide in which capacity he 
will go there. As one bound to do all the 
good he can, he will inquire, of course, in 
which capacity he may hope to be most 
useful. If the people of that village can 
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have but one of the two, which is it best 
they should have, a merchant or a preacher 
of the gospel? Which of the two were it | 
the greatest evil. to be deprived of? We 
need not answer the question. 

Agoin.;—in the congregation of a certain | 
preacher ‘there is an able, and pious, and 
valued physician.. Whose death, we ask, 
would. be deemed the greatest calamity, 
that of the pastor, or of the medical man ? 

Do any speak of the influence which a 
pious lawyer, for example, may exert over 
his impenitent associates at the bar. Here, 
again, we may apply the principle we are 
illustrating. Take the case cf one of those 
impenitent lawyers. Which were to him 
the greatest loss, to be separated from his 
pious associate, or to be utterly shut out 
from the preaching of the gospel ? 

Do any refer to certain men who have 
been uncommonly useful in secular pro- 
fessions—in the practice of law, for in- 
stance,—and ask, have they not done more 
The chief 
men in secular professions, we reply, should 
be compared only with. the most. eminent 
divines. For if one should venture to 
think, that in the practice of. law he could 
equal Thomas M. Grimké or William Wirt, 
it would probably not offend his modesty to 
believe, that in the sacred desk he would 
not be much inferior to Jonathan Edwards 
or Richard’ Baxter, _We may now apply 
our easy testagain. Whose influence could 
the world best have spared, that even of 
Thomas M. Grimké and William Wirt, or 
of Jonathan Edwards and Richard Baxter? 

The very plain method of reasoning we 
have now employed, will show, we trust, 
that with suitable qualifications, one may 
hope to do more good in the ministry, than 
in any secular employment. In saying this, 
we would not undervalue other professions. 
We do but follow the obvious doctrine of 
Scripture, in magnifying an office which 
the infinite Son of God did not disdain, and 
on which the salvation of the world. is still 
suspended, 

3. Another objection which we often 
meet is, my talents are not adequate to the 
work of the ministry. It is possible, we 
have been wont to reply, that this objection 
is well founded.’ Respectable talents — 
natural abilities not below mediocrity—the 
sacred office certainly demands, And these 
qualifications some truly pious young men 
do not possess. But let no one decide 
hastily on this point. Some have under- 
valued their own talents: Men of strong 
intellect are quite as likely to do so as the 
feeble minded. Few, indeed, are’ com- 
petent judges of their own intellectual 
character. Let no young man, then, pro- 
nounce himself devoid of the native talents 
needful in the ministry, till he has consulted 
some pious and judicious friends. There 
have doubtless been some exaggerations in 
treating of this subject—some flourishes of 
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rhetoric, poetical rather than true—be- 
coming the mouth well, perhaps, and 


pleasing the ear; and yet fitted unduly to 


discourage those who have thoughts of en- 
tering the sacred office. A mind not much 
above mediocrity, may be very useful in 
the ministry. Some of the most successful 
preachers of the gospel have been far from 
possessing lofty intellectual endowments. 

We cannot avoid the impression, that 
many who make the objection of which we 
speak, are influenced more by the love of 
the world, and a strong aversion to self- 
denial, than by real modesty, and an honest 
distrust of their own abilities. They are 
slow of speech, they say :—in pleading the 
cause of Christ, they aver, they should 
neither have ‘* wit, nor words, nor worth.” 
But they have no apprehension of failing 
in the rhetoric of the counting-room or the 
place of merchandize. On matters of busi- 
ness— in praise of their own goods—in 
driving a gainful bargain—they can preach 
with or without notes, as the occasion may 
require. They are fearful, they assure us, 
that they shall lack that soundness of judg- 
ment so needful both in the investigation of 
truth, and in managing the affairs of a 
parish. But they have no fears, perhaps, 
of any serious mistakes in laying mercantile 
plans which reach round the globe,—or in 
threading the labyrinth of city business. 
Alas, for the deceitfulness of the human 
heart ! 

4. Another objection which often meets 


us is, I have not piety enough for the 


ministry. To such an objection we would 
reply, And for what then are you fit? Can 
you think of a place or employment in all 
the world, where but a low degree of piety 
is needed? You may turn away from the 
ministry, but the vows of God will still be 
upon you. And wherever you are, you 
will be bound to gloiify him in your body 
and your spirit which are his. The truth 
is, every professor of religion who is not 
ardently pious, is under the strongest obli- 
gation at once to become so. And if his 
hope does not lead him thus to purify 
himself, it were better that he should cast 
it away, and come to Christ anew. Noone 
should hastily decline the ministry for the 
reason we now speak of. In many cases 
such an objection is made, when in the 
view of all but him who offers it, it is 
wholly groundless. 


———— 
CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY. 


From the Home Missionary. 


In our last number we published a short 
extract from the report of a missionary in 
Indiana, stating that two young men of his 
congregation had already commenced a 
course of preparation for the ministry, and 
that two or three others are expected soon 
to follow their example, Similar statements 
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have been, from time to time, received from 
other missionaries in different parts of the 
country. 

In reflecting on these facts, we have been 
deeply impressed with the importance of 
turning the attention of all our missionary 
brethren to the bringing forward of suitable 
individuals to the work of the ministry. We 
are fully aware of the dangers to the dignity 
and usefulness of the ministerial office, aris- 
ing from making the access to it so easy and 
inviting as to attract the unworthy. But, 
in avoiding this extreme, it is wise also to 
shun its opposite—to shun the guilt of keep- 
ing back from the work of the Lord some 
choice spirits whom modesty and indigence 
have thrown into the shade. 

It cannot be doubted that there are, in the 
thousand congregations which come under 
the supervision of the missionaries of the 
American Home Missionary Society, many 
young men of the best class for this work. 
They have been reared in retirement from 
the scenes of luxury and worldliness. They 
possess a freshness of character, unhackneyed 
in those ways of the world which blunt the 
moral sense and enervate the mind. They 
have the best physical foundation for a life 
of usefulness, are accustomed to endure 
hardness, and many of them, also, acquaint- 
ed with the self-denials of poverty. But, 
although their hearts burn with the desire 
of usefulness, and often in the retirement, 
where they pour out their souls to God, 
they exclaim, “ Lord, what wilt thou have 
us to do?”—they dare not think of the 
ministry. It is a calling too elevated and 
awful for theiraspirations. They look toward 
it as did the ancient Israelite toward the 
mysteries within the vail, whither he might 
never hope to enter. 

It has often happened, that when a judi- 
cious pastor, pleased with the modest zeal, 
the piety, talent and decision of some young 
man of his church, has taken him aside and 
intimated that it might be his duty to study 
for the ministry, the suggestion has come 
upon the soul of the subject of it like a voice 
from heaven. He unburdened his heart to 
his pastor. He told of solemn vows which 
he had made, and of anxious pantings after 
something, he knew not what, to give scope 
to his new-found energies—some real work 
to be done for Christ, he knew not how nor 
where. But the intimation that the work of 
the ministry was something for which he 
might hope, solved all his doubts. It was 
the very thing needed to give form and 
direction to the impulses which grace had 
awakened in his breast. It was like the 


revelation of a seer, interpreting the writing 


which the hand of the invisible Spirit had 
traced on the walls of his soul. 
And why cannot the missionaries of the 
American Home Missionary Society search 
out these men and bring them forward into 
the way in which it is their duty to walk? 
The missionaries have every advantage for 
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studying the character of their young men 
before speaking to them on the subject. 
They can influence the relatives whose 
consent and assistance may be necessary; 
they can give direction to the first studies 
of the candidates; they can negociate for 
their introduction to the patronage which 
may be necessary. For want of such kind 
interference many a suitable individual is 
lost to the public service of the church. 
Even where the desire for the ministry is 
strong, it frequently occurs that the in- 
dividual is ignorant of the facilities for ob- 
taining an education, and without the coun- 
sel of some ministerial friend, must give up 
in discouragement all hope of preaching the 
gospel to a dying world. 

- It cannot, certainly, be necessary to urge 
upon the attention of our missionary breth- 
ren the great demand for more laborers. 
What part of the great field is not actually 
suffering because there are so few to sow 
the seed, and to reap the ripening harvest? 
To say nothing of the openings which com- 
merce and the progress of worldly enter- 
prise are making for us in heathen lands, 
what cries for help come up to us from our 
own beloved country! It is not extravagant 
te say, that were there now ready for the 
Western States five hundred ministers ad- 
ditional, of the right spirits and qualifica- 
tions, ample fields for their occupancy might 
be found for them all within twelve months 
without trenching on the ground occupied 
by other denominations. And for want of 
that number, at least, we see no alternative 
but that hundreds of places must continue 
without the gospel for years, until a whole 
generation shall have grown up in sin and 
infidelity ; thus rendering their future sub- 
jection to the principles of religion far more 
difficult than at present. 

We therefore commend the consideration 
of this subject to the solemn and careful 
attention of our missionaries, asking each 
one to look around him and inquire, “ What 
is likely to be the character and prospects 
of my neighborhood—of my country—and 
of the world, if ministers are not raised up 
more rapidly than at present?”? And also 
to inquire, “* What can I do to supply the 
deficiency ?” 


AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIRTY. 
Quarterly Meeting of the Directors. 

Ar the Quarterly Meeting of the Board of 
Directors held on Wednesday, April 11, the 
usual appropriations were made to benefi- 
ciaries. In reference to the payment of 
them, it was 

Voted, That the Quarterly Appropria- 
tions now reported by the Secretary, be 
made, and that they be paid as soon as the 
funds of the Branches or of the Parent So- 
ciety will permit. 


QUARTERLY MEETING. 
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A similar vote was passed in respect to 
the appropriations made at the January 
Quarter, which was published in connec- 
tion with a distinct announcement of the 
state of the treasury. Much sympathy for 
the cause has in various ways been ex- 
pressed, and in some cases liberal contribu- 
tions have been made, but the Treasurer of 
the Society could not meet the payment of 
the appropriations till nearly three months 
had elapsed after they were voted, without 
increasing the debt of the Institution, to an 
alarming extent. Under these circum- 
stances,—a heavy debt on the Society, and 
the treasury entirely overdrawn, the Direc- 
tors are called upon to make the present 
appropriations. This they have done after 
much consultation, reflection and prayer. 
Indeed, how could they do otherwise after 
looking at the disastrous effects which it 
was apprehended would follow, should they 
refuse to make the appropriations? Of 
these effects they were aware, from the 
nature of the case, and they were also 
apprised of them by some of the most dis- 
tinguished officers of our literary Institu- 
tions, in communications recently received 
by the Secretary of the Society. Saysa 
President of one of our Colleges :— 


I do not know how it is elsewhere, but 
in our college, the present state of uncer- 
tainty, as it respects appropriations, is ex- 
ceedingly embarrassing, to some of your 
most promising beneficiaries. With all the 
assistance you have been able to afford them 
in years past, not a few have been obliged 
to suspend their studies for a year, or two, 
in order to earn the means of going on. 
And now, when the pressure of the times 
makes it so much more difficult for their 
friends to help them, than it was two years 
ago, they are continually coming to me to 
inquire what they shall do. ‘* Will the 
next appropriations be made? Can they be 
depended on fora year, or for six months 
to come? Without this help we cannot 
possibly remain in college. We must teach, 
or do something else, to pay up the bills 
which are now due.” 

Of course, I assure them, that the So- 
ciety will do every thing in its power to 
relieve and encourage them; but I am con- 
strained to add, that this must depend on 
the moneys which it receives from the 
churches; and whether or to what degree 
this only resource will be dried up, I can- 
not tell. My heart is pained; but all I can 
say is, that we hope for the best. : 

Now I do not see, my dear Sir, but that 
if your receipts should continue to fall off, 
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or if they should fail to be increased, some 
hundreds of the dear young men under the 
care of your Board, must be arrested in the 
several stages of their preparatory studies 
for the ministry. I do not see but that 
many of them must relinquish their studies 
altogether, and go back to their secular 
employments ; and I do not see but that you 
must tell those young men of talents and 
promise, but of no property, who are giving 
themselves to the Lord, in these glorious 
revivals, that however evidently they may 
pant to become pastors and missionaries, 
you cannot receive them ; you cannot help 
them. es ts - : 


Another President thus writes :— 


The beneficiaries in our College are 
generally young men of high character and 
standing, as Christians and scholars. They 
are generally dependent altogether, on the 
Education Society and. their own personal 
efforts, to defray the expenses of their edu- 
cation. Now should one of these resources 
suddenly fail, few of them would have 
courage to resort longer to the other; but 
most of them, I fear, would be arrested in 
their literary course, and lost to the cause, 
for which they are preparing. Some would 
be compelled to leave college altogether ; 
and give up their studies and intended pro- 
fession. Others, with more resolution and 
more firmness of constitution, might perse- 
vere and finish their literary course, with 
the loss of one or two years, spent in pro- 
curing the means of support. And others 
still, in attempting to retain their connec- 
tion with college, and their standing in 
their respective classes, (though absent half 
the time to teach, &c.) would break down 
their constitutions and exhaust their en- 
ergies, or neglect their studies, and enter 
on their profession with the form of a liberal 
education, without the substance. * * 


A Professor in one of our Theological 
Seminaries, thus writes : — 


I sympathize with you in all the anxie- 
ties you feel in regard to the prospects of 
the American Education Society. I do so, 
inasmuch as the rise or fall of that great 
Society must vitally affect the interests of 
Christ’s kingdom all over the world. * * * 

At the institutions in this place, there are 
now about forty beneficiaries. Of these 
there is not one, (and I have just been 


looking over a list of their names) of whose 


piety I stand in doubt, and who does not 
give promise of usefulness, as a future min- 
ister of the gospel of Jesus. Many of them 
are exceedingly promising. And they are 
on the listof your beneficiaries, not because 
it is rather convenient for them to receive 
their quarterly appropriations, but because 
this is absolutely necessary. They cannot 
otherwise go forward, and complete their 
course of study, and enter on the ministry 
of reconciliation. The most of them could 
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not continue their connection with us a 
single quarter, if their appropriations were 
to cease. And where should they go? The 
same pecuniary reverses which have dried 
up the resources of the Education Society 
have closed the opening to other kinds of 
business, so that there is no employment, 
suitable to young men of education, on 
which they can enter; none where they 
could much more than pay their board. 
And then if these forty young men were 
obliged to dissolve their connection with us, 
it would go far towards dissolving our insti- 
tution. It would make a breach upon us 
which years of expense and toil would not 
be able to repair. Nor is our situation in 
this respect singular. Many other institu- 
tions are in circumstances similar to our 
When I consider all these things, [ 
am pained at the very heart, that that great 
and good Society, the American Education 
Society, should be permitted to falter in its 
course. * 2 % a 


Says a Professor in one of our Colleges :— 


I wish the public could understand the 
suffering which your beneficiaries endure 
from a delay in receiving their appropria- 
tions and the uncertainty which is thrown 
over their prospects for the future. Many 
of them, if they could speak out their feel- 
ings, would say, as I once knew a young 
clergyman when crushed down in health 
and suddenly called to important duties for 
which he had no strength to prepare, 
‘* There is not a more miserable being in all 
——, than I am at the present moment.’’*** 

In such a state of things, the delay of a 
single appropriation, is a most serious ca- 
lamity to every beneficiary ; and any pro- 
tracted uncertainty as to future appropria- 
tions, must cut off a large proportion of 
them in the midst of their career, and send 
them back to their former pursuits, with 
the loss of tens of thousands of dollars ex- 
pended in vain, and an immense sacrifice 
of talents and piety, which the church 
never wanted more than at the present 
hour. ! pe NE * 


Though appropriations were made to the 
usual number of former beneficiaries, yet 
there were only twenty-eight new applica- 
tions for aid. So small a number of new 
applicants there has not been in any 
quarter for the last four years; and this is 
owing, it is believed, in a great measure, if 
not wholly, to the embarrassed state of the 
funds of the Society. From this considera- 
tion, probably, young men were deterred 
from applying. The results in part which 
have been feared and expressed, thus begin 
to be realized. If the mere announcement 
of the embarrassed state of the treasury has 
such an effect, what would be the result of 
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a suspension of appropriations? The cessa- 
tion of the operations of the American Edu- 
cation Society would have a most paralyzing 
and ruinous effect on our literary and theo- 
logical institutions. Eternity alone can 
unfold the dreadful consequences. The 
Education Society is to a great extent iden- 
tified with the prosperity and success of 
these institutions. The Directors feel bound 
to announce to the community distinctly 
and particularly the operations of the So- 
ciety, the state of its treasury, and the anti- 
cipated results of continued embarrassment. 
Having done this, and exerted themselves in 
all suitable ways to sustain the cause, they 
will have discharged their duty, and must 
wait the issue. 


Voted, That the Rev. Job Hall, late of Ashford, 
Ct., be appointed an Agent of the Society, to 
labor in New Hampshire or elsewhere, as the 
Secretary shall think best. 


The Rev. Daniel Clark of New York, has 
been appointed Secretary and Agent of the 
Utica Agency, and the Rev. Timothy Stillman, 
Secretary and Agent of the Western Education 
Society, N. Y., both in the place of the Rev. 
Joseph D. Wickham, who resigned his trust to 
become the principal of Burr seminary, Vt. 


Se, e 


REPORT OF REV. MR. NASH. 
To the Secretary of the American Edueation Society. 

Rey. AND DEAR S1r,—Interesting and 
trying as is the work assigned to an agent 
of a benevolent institution, at all times, it is, 
in such times as the present, attended with 
peculiar interest, and peculiar trials. To 
see the demand for funds increasing as the 
means of procuring them diminishes, must, 
in every feeling mind, awaken emotions 
from which we would 
hope deferred maketh the heart sick, what, 
under severe pecuniary pressure, must be 
the effect of anxiously waiting from month 
to month for relief, without obtaining it? 
Very different is the use made of this pres- 
sure by different individuals. By some it 
seems to be made a very convenient excuse 
for hoarding all which Providence puts 
within their reach. Say one and another, 
We can give little or nothing, because the 
times are hard. Others speak on the sub- 
ject as though they deemed it unkindness 


or even temerity to propose the subject of 


giving in charity, and merely to afford in- 
dividuals opportunity to act their own pleas- 
ure on the subject, when the business of the 
community is so dull, and money so scarce. 
_ At the same time it is, perhaps, obvious that 
if the pressure of the times has affected 
these individuals at all, it has been the 
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means of putting money into their pockets. 
It may, at times, almost provoke a smile to 
see how ready a reply with many persons, 
when solicited to give, is the exclamation 
hard times! who, without this plea, instead 
of opening their hands, would only task 
their ingenuity to find some other excuse, 
which they might deem sufficient to silence 
conscience and to save their character. Do 
such men ever look beyond the second 
causes of hard times? Do they ever in- 
quire whether God has brought them on 
our nation in the midst of flowing prosperity, 
and without any foreign cause, to chastise 
the people for their worldliness and selfish- 
ness, and overlooking of his claims upon 
them? What construction do they give to 
that maxim of the Saviour, It is more blessed 
to give than to receive? 

I have been happy to know that with 
other individuals the pecuniary pressure has 
apparently produced a different effect—that 
it has seemed to impress on their minds the 
instability and worthlessness of earthly pos- 
sessions, the folly and sin of giving the heart 
to them, and the necessity of self-denial 
and effort to sustain our benevolent opera- 
tions. If I mistake not, I have seen this 
exemplified in the recent exercise of my 
agency in Boston and some other commer- 
cial places. On this city, especially, has 
the Education Society, in times past, placed 
much reliance. From it has usually been 
received about one-fourth of all which has 
been collected in Massachusetts in aid of 
this Institution, Though the sums recently 
given there for this object of charity are 
much less than heretofore, it is believed 
that the spirit of giving has been decidedly 
increased. While the amount contributed 
is all which could be reasonably expected, it 
is unquestionably the fact, that it has cost 
the contributors much more than to bestow 
what they have cast into the treasury of the 
Lord in more prosperous times. With some 
it has obviously been matter of self-denial 
to give so little or to withhold altogether. 
Individuals have expressed the conviction 
—a conviction unquestionably consistent 
with truth—that in their present embarrassed 
circumstances they should do most for the 
honor of religion by contributing nothing 
to charitable institutions. 

I have given some of our brethren in 
commercial towns full credit for stating 
things as they are, when they have said 
to me, What we give you must be from 
past earnings or from what we hope to earn 
in future, for we are doing nothing at 
present. And J have felt the propriety of 
the suggestion, when these individuals have 
said to me, Go to our brethren in the coun- 
try, among whom the pressure is not felt or 
is less severe, and inquire of them whether, 
in this time of distress, they cannot open 
their hands more widely. As I have done 
this I have, in various instances, been grati- 
fied by a liberal and truly Christian response. 
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Some have promptly said, The resources in 
our cities being cut off, we feel ourselves 
called upon to do more. And they have 
cheerfully done it. Many individuals and 
many congregations in the interior of this 
State have contributed more largely to our 
funds during the past year, than in years 
preceding. 

How auspicious is the present aspect of 
things in the religious community. How 
great and how decisive a token for good is 
the outpouring of the divine Spirit of which 
we hear from so many quarters. How 
much better evidence is thus afforded of 
the final success of the Education Society, 
and of all kindred institutions, than if their 
treasuries were merely filled with silver 
and gold. We know that if the Lord of 
Hosts is with his people, their success is 
certain. We know that he is with them 
whenever they faithfully perform their duty. 
We also know that it is only by those in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit by which their 
numbers and their piety are increased, they 
will ever be prepared to perform their duty. 
Clearly, then, the recent reviving of the 
work of God in so many parts of the coun- 
try may well serve to dissipate the gloom 
which is so thick around us. 

To every one acquainted with the present 
condition of the Education Society, it must 
be obvious that its friends and supporters 
need all the relief and encouragement which 
can be drawn from these sources. With a 
dying world spread out before it; its treasury 
loaded with a heavy debt; the last appropria- 
tion to its beneficiaries paid only at the end 
of three months after it was voted; another 
appropriation of fourteen or fifteen thousand 
dollars needed in ten days—What course 
shall it take? Curtail its operations? But 
in what manner can this be done? Shall 
some of these young men be stricken from 


the list of beneficiaries, while others are | 


retained? By what rule can this distinc- 
tion be made? What human judgment is 
competent to decide who are to be retained 
_ from certain promise of future usefulness, 
and who to be dropped for want of such 
promise ? 
young men be diminished? With pained 
hearts and dejected countenances they assure 
us that all which they have heretofore re- 
ceived, together with what they have been 
able to procure by their own utmost efforts, 
has barely enabled them to sustain them- 
selves in their course of study; that they 
have not even done this without contracting 
debts which often weigh down their spirits; | 
that if any considerable part of their usual 
receipts from the Education Society must 
be withheld, they must abandon the prospect 
of preparation for the ministry. 

These are some of the principal facts and 
reflections which*have occupied my mind 
during the last quarter of my agency in 
behalf of this Institution. In view of these 
and similar facts and reflections, Oh! that 
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every Christian may offer up earnest prayers 
to the God of all grace, and that these prayers 
may be accompanied with needed and ap- 
propriate action. 

Worcester, March 31. 


—<—. 


EXTRACTS OF RECENT LETTERS 


From Presiding Members at Concerts of the Benefi- 
ciaries of the American Education Society. 


(A quarterly correspondence between such offivers and the Sec- 
retary of the Society is maintained.) 


PERMIT me to address you in behalf of the as- 
sociation of beneficiaries in this institution, An 
earlier communication was intended, but for sev- 
eral reasons it has been deferred till the present 
time. In reviewing the dealings of Providence 
with this seminary since the commencement of 
the term, there is occasion to say, the Lord has 
visited us in judgment and in mercy. More than 
usual sickness has prevailed among the students 
during the autumn and winter. Some five or 
six have been sick more or less with a fever. 
And in one instance death has invaded our num- 
ber, and removed a brother from the present to 
the eternal world. The other brethren who 
were sick, have recovered. All the members 
of the seminary are now in the enjoyment of 
good health. In respect to what we have expe- 
rienced at the hand of our God,—we have not 
only great reason for humility and submission, 
but abundant reason for gratitude and thanks- 
giving. And may we deeply feel that it is good 
for us that we have been afflicted, and may it 
also be for the glory of God that we have been 
so highly favored. 

In regard to religion,—it may be observed in 
general, there has been a good degree of in- 
terest, though no special revival in the seminary, 
this term. There are however recently, some 
indications of a better state of feeling in relation 
to this subject. A day of fasting and prayer has 
been observed by the students the present week. 
It is hoped this will be attended with a good re- 
sult. A number of towns and villages in the vi- 
cinity are blessed with seasons of refreshing from 
the presence of the Lord. Such pleasing and 
important intelligence cannot fail to produce 
pious emotion in the hearts of Christians. We 
hear the same good news from abroad respecting 
revivals of religion. May the Lord multiply and 
extend these gracious visits over our whole land. 

Our concert has been uniformly observed. 
And generally it has been interesting and profit- 
able. Harmony and peace prevail among the 
brethren of the association. Coniidieney of cha- 
racter and correctness of deportment have been 
generally maintained. We desire ever to re- 
member our obligation to the American Educa- 
tion Society, which under God has rendered us 
essential aid and important instruction. We will 
ejoice with it in prosperity, and pray for it in 
adversity. May the Lord relieve it from an 
embarrassment that may exist, and make it 
greatly instrumental of promoting his kingdom 
and glory. And I trust you will be remembered 
with interest and affection for your faithful and 
persevering labors for our temporal good, and 
also for your benevolent and continued regard 
for our spiritual welfare. 

In accordance with my duty, as the presiding 
member of the beneficiaries in this college, I now 
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address you. Since I wrote you last, the reli- 
gious interests of this institution have assumed a 
more encouraging aspect. At the commence- 
ment of the present term, the pious students 
came together, possessing, apparently, no more 
than the ordinary interest which is felt at the 
beginning of the spring term. This term, al- 
though the assertion may appear somewhat 
paradoxical, is usually commenced under more 
favorable auspices than either of the other terms 
during the year, But the feeling excited in the 
hearts of some of our brethren in the present 
instance, has proved to be of a more permanent 
character than any that I have heretofore wit- 
nessed, On the pan of the impenitent there 
have been several interesting cases of convic- 
tion, and three hopeful conversions, A few others 
are still anxiously inquiring the way to Zion, 
and we hope their number will be greatly 
multiplied. Of the individuals indulging a hope 
in Christ, one is a member of the junior class, 
one of the first scholars in this class; and the 
remaining two are members of the freshman 
class. The sound which has come among us 
seems to be the “still, small voice,” emphatically 
so; and we are not without some expectation 
that its influences, though silent, will be widely 
diffused among us. We shall doubtless have 
your prayers. 

In regard to the beneficiaries in college here, 
I have but little to say—indeed, a few state- 
ments of facts, 1 suppose, is all that is necessary. 
The Concerts, since 1 wrote you, have been 
attended with promptness, with the exception 
of the winter vacation, and some absences, 
which seemed to be unavoidable. The health 
of the beneficiaries is good. One of our number 
has left us in consequence of the low state of the 
funds of the Society. He is still a member of 
college however. hether he will be obliged 
to dissolve his connection with college or not, 
I am unable to state, 
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In noe last communication to me you an 
gested that you hoped to hear from the ‘ benefi- 
ciaries’ concert” by the first of the present month, 

I am happy to inform you that we observed 
the last Concert, and found it a season of deep 
interest, While supplicating the throne of grace 
in behalf of the Education Society, we seemed 
to be praying for a kind parent. Such indeed 
it is; and the aid afforded goes far to keep us 
from embarrassments to which, without it, we 
should be subjected. Until I placed myself 
under the patronage of your Society, I knew 
not how convenient it is to have a father at 
home ready to discharge the debts necessarily 
consequent on obtaining an education. [ trust, 
Sir, we all love the Education Society, and 
shall count it a rich privilege to spend a monthly 
season in praying for its prosperity, 

I have disposed of the books you sent me 
agreeably to your direction. ‘T'wo or three 
copies of Memoir of Cornelias remain on my 
hands, subject to your order. The three copies 
of your Letters to Students, which you promised 
to send, to make up the deficiency, did not 
appear in the bundle. 

The little tracts, “Call and Qualifications,” 
and “ Harvest Perishing,” I am happy to say, 
from actual knowledge, have done much good. 
We have, I believe, disposed of all yon sent us. 
The latter, by the blessing of God, is the occa- 
sion, perhaps, of my being a candidate for the 
ministry. It is a call not heard in vain. 


FUNDS. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE AMERICAN — 
EDUCATION SOCIETY. 


Tue Twenty-second Annual Meeting 
of the American Education Society, will 
be held in the city of New York, on 
Thursday, the 10th day of May, 1838. 
The members of the Society are noti- 
fied to meet for business in the Rooms 
of the Central American Education 
Society, at 4 o’clock, P. M., of that 
day. A public meeting will be held 
in the Broadway Tabernacle, at half 


past 7 o’clock in the evening, at which 
extracts from the Annual Report will 
be read, and addresses delivered. 


WILLIAM COGSWELL, 
Sec’y Am. Ed. Society. 
Education Rooms, Boston, April 26, 1838. 


FUNDS. 


Receipts ofthe American Education Society, from 
January 10, to the Quarterly Meeting, April 
11, 1838, 


INCOME FROM FUNDS 678 15 
AMOUNT REFUNDED 464 24 
Greece, N. Y. Rev. Ralph Clapp 3 50 
Mendon, N. Y. Mr. Levi Russell, by Dea. Willis, 

Boston 5 00 
Montreal, L. C. Mrs. E. C, Tuttle 10 00 
Bequest of Dr. Anson Bates, late of Barre, Ms. by the 

Executors, Messrs. Seth Caldwell and Otis Allen 100 00 
Bequest of Mrs. Lydia Dike, late of Beverly, by Mrs. 

- Howe, Executrix, one half of five shares in Essex 

Bridge 687 50 
Bequest of Miss Mary Lambert, late of Salem, by 

John Punchard, Esy, Execator 79 40 


AUXILIARY SOCIETIES. 
Sourroix County. 
[Hardy Ropes, Esq. Boston, Tr.} 


Boston, Old South Society 255 26 
Park Street do. 529 75 

Essex Street do. 241 00 

Pine Street do. 112 68 

Sulem Stieet do, for 1837 258 00 

Do. do, 1838 53 18 

Green Street Society 25 65 
Bowdoin Street do. 378 49 


Franklin Street do, 127 65 


Free Church, for 1837 49 54—2,031 19 


Barwnstasie County. 
(Dea. Joaeph White, Yarmouth, Tr.] 
Fulmouth, Society of Rev. Henry B. Hooker 


Berxsuire County. 
{John Hotchkin, Esq. Lenox, Tr.] 


Williamstown, coll. thro’ Presa. Hopkins 60 00 


Essex County South. 
[David Choate, Esq. Essex, Tr.] 


Salem, Howard Street Society, by Dea. Geq.H, Smith 11 25 
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Essex County Nortu. 


(Col. Ebenezer Hale, Newbury, Tr.] 


Andover, Cong. of the Theo. Sem. by 8S. 
Farrar, Esq. 
Haverhill, West Par. by Rev. Mr. Cross 
Ipswich, Linebrook Parish, a cont. by Rev. 
Mr, Kimball 
First Parish, Lads. 7th ann. paym’t 
for a Temp. Schol. by Mrs, Amy 
S. Wardwell, ‘I'r. 
Nene Lads. Miss, and Ed. Soc. 
by Miss H. Clark, Tr. 5 33 
Rev. Dr. Dana’s Cong. 25 25 
Rey. Mr. Dimmick’s Cong. 
includ. 9 fr. Lads, Bd. 
Soc, by Mrs. Dimmick 50 50 
Rey. Mr, Campbell’s Cong. 54 81 
Rev. Mr. Stearns’s Cong. 71 25—207 14 
Newbury, Bellville Parish, coll. incl. 20 from 
Josiuh Little, Bsq. towards const. himself 


100 00 
6 00 


10 76 


71 50 


an H. M, 66 45 
West Newbury, 2d Parish, a coll. by Lads. 
thro’ Rev. Mr, Edgell 12 71—474 56 
[The above by Rev. Ansel Nash, Gen. Agent.] 


HampsHire County. 


(Hon, Lewis Strong, Northampton, Tr.] 


East Hampton, Samuel Williston, Esq. bal. 
to const. himselfanH.M. 50 00 
A coll. by Mr, Williston 21 57—71 57 
Hadley, Benev, Soc. to const. Mr. Elijah 
Smith an H. M. 100 00 
Hatfield, Lads. and Gents. Ed. Soc. of 
which 40 is to const. Rev. Thomas 
K. Fessenden, Brattleboro’, Vt., 
an H. M., by Mr. Rufus Cowles 
Northampton, Lads. Ed. Soc, by Mrs. 
Williston, (28 49 previously ree’d) 
Southampton, Lads. Ed. Soc, by Miss 
Princess Clapp 
Ware, E. Parish, colls. by Rey, Ansel 
Nash, Gen. Agent 


40 31 
11 12 
13 00 
92 00—328 00 


Mrippuesex County. . 


Reading, coll. 
Stoneham, do. < 
Lads. Ed. Soc. 9 of wh. in ad- 
- dition to 31 of the above 
sum, is to const, Rev. John 
Le Bosquet an H. M. 
South Reading, coll. 
Wilmington, individ’s, add. sub. by Rev. 
Francis Norwood 
Woburn, coll. 
[‘Uhe above by Rev. Mr, Nash, Gen. Agent.] 


40 92 
36 28 


21 05—57 33 
65 35 


1 85 
102 50 


Retrerous Car. Soc. or MippLEsEx 
NortuH anp VICINITY. 


[Dea. Jonathan 8. Adams, Groton, Tr.] 


Acton, Soc. of Rev. Jas. T. Wood¥ury, 
by Mr. Charles Tuttle 6 00 
Soc, of du. by Mr. Silas Hosmer 9 00 
Ashby, Bequest of the late Miss Sarah 
‘Taylor 5 00 
Lads. Branch Asso. 9 75 
Evang. Cong. by Rev. Joseph 
Emerson, Agent 
Groton, Mr. Horace Herrick, by do. 
Leominster, Lads. Aux. Ed. Soc. by 
Miss Susan Lincoln, Tr. 
Pepperell, Soc. of Rev. James Howe, 
bal. of coll. 


17 50 
2 00—120 53 


SoutH ConrERENCE oF CHURCHES, 
Mrippuesex County. 


[Mr. Patten Johnson, Southboro’, Tr.] 
Holliston, Young Lads. Ch. Soc. by Miss er 


Susan J. Adams, Tr. 
Natick, Soe. of Rev. &. D. Moore 9 50—15 37393 85 


— 


Norroux County. 
[Rey. John Codman, D. D. Dorchester, Tr.] 


Wrentham, Rev. Preston Cummings 5 00 


— 


PiymourtH County, | 
[Dea. Morton Eddy, Bridgewater, Tr.} 


Bridgewater, Soc. of Rev. E. Gay 719 
Marshfield, Mr. Azel Ames 10 00 
Plympton, Soc, of Rev, EB. Dexter 3 50—20 69 
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Worcuster County South. 


[Hon. Abijah Bigelow, Worcester, Tr.] 
Grafton, Soc. of Rev. John Wilder, by Mr, 


_ George W. Sibley 6 56 
Millbury, Cong. Soc. in the Armory Village, 
incl. 10 from Asa Waters, Esq. towards 
const. himself an H. M. by Rev. Joseph 

Emerson, Agent 49 00 

Upton, Cong. Soc. by do. 40 25 

Westboro’, Mr. Jonas Longley 2 00 
Cont. in Soc. of Rev. Charles B. 

Kittredge * 85 95—183 76 


. 


Worcester County Norta, 
(Dea. Justus Ellingwood, Hubtardston, Tr.) 
Boylston, Cong. Soc. by Rey. Mr. Emerson, 


Agent 28 78 
West Boylston, 1st Cong. Soc. including 40, 
to const, their Pastor, Rev. Brown Em- 
erson, an H, M, by Rey. Mr, Emerson, 
Agent 56 07—84 85 
$5,664 94 


MAINE BRANCH. 
[Prof. William Smyth, Brunswick, Tr.] 


Alna, Congregational Society 22 00 
Brunswick, do. do. 19 87 
Bangor, cont. in part 36 00 
Bath, 3d Cong. Society : 40 00 
Bristol, Cong. do. 20 00 
Brewer, do. do. balance of coll. 20 00 
Bluehiil, do. do. 14 00 
Bucksport,do. de. 20 00 
Castine, do. do. 33 00 
Cumberland, B. Merrill 100 
Edgecomb, Cong, Soc, 25 00 
Frankfort, Lads, Char. Soc, 10 00 
Gorham, Benev. Soc. 22 00 
Lebanon, Cong. Soc. 300 
Norridgewock, do. do. 20 00 
New Castile, do, do. in part 22 51 
New Gloucester, Cong. Soc. by Mr. 8S, Turner, thro’ 

Mr. William Hyde 814 
North Yarmouth, lriends 425 
Portland, Rev. Asa Cummings 3 53 

Messrs. Merrill & Byram 1 50 
Cont. at an associated meeting in Rev. 
Mr. Dwight’s meeting-hovse 64 11-69 19 
Poland, Lads. in part to const. Mrs, S. P. Williams 

a L. M. of M, Br. 13 50 

| South Berwick, Cong. Soc. to const. their Pastor, 

Rey, Andrew Rankin, an H, M, 40 00 
Standish, Evang. Cong. Soc. 3 00 
Stillwater, Cong. Soc. 7 87 
Woolwich, do. do. 20 50 
Winslow, do. do. 12 00 
Waterford, do. do. 6 80 

[The following by C. Blanchard, Esq. Tr. of Cum- 

berland Co, Ed. Soc.) 
Cumberland, Cong. Soc. 18 25 
Falmouth, 2d do. do. 5 00 
Gray, do. do. 4 00 
Rev. E. Kellogg, 1 00—5 00 
Minot, United Cong. Soc. 19 26 
New Gloucester,do. do. 9 25 
Westbrook, do. do. 16 17—72 93 
$586 56 
NEW HAMPSHIRE BRANCH. 
[Hon. Samuel Morril, Concord, Tr.] 
Acworth, Miss Hannah Ware, by Mr. A. Kingsbury 400 
Atkinson, bal. of sub. by Joseph B. Cogswell, Esq. 7 60 
rrentwood, by Sherburne Blake, Esq. Tr. Rockingham 

Co. Conference 
Concord, Ladies, towards Bouton Temp. Sch. 40 00 
| West Cong. Soc. by Dea. Moulton, Tr, 

: Mer. Co. Fd. Soc. 10 46—50 46 
Dunbarton, Mrs. Thankful Caldwell and Mrs. Mar- 
: aret Mills, 2d paym’t $5 each towards L. M. of 
| fi. H. Br. by Mrs. Hannah Ireland, Tr. 10 00 
Exeter, additional to former snb. by Miss Gilman 100 
Brancestown, Daniel Fuller, Esq. 6th paym’t on Temp, Fy 
_ Scho. 
8 Society of Rev. N.S. Folsom, bal. of coll. 975 
Greenland, Soc. of Rev. Samuel W. Clarke, by William 
_ Clarke, Esq. 12 00 
Hollis, Cong. Soc, by Rev. Joseph Emerson 10 26 
Hopkinton, First Cong. Soc. bal. to const. Rey. 
~~ Moses Kimball au H. M. by Mr. A. Savage 15 00 
B| Miss Mary Louisa Cavis, bal. for 
4 L. M. of Co. Soc. 5 00 
) Mrs. Philip Farrington, by Rev. Mr. 
{ Kimball 1 50—21 60 
Mason, Soc. of Rev. Andrew H. Reed, of which 
_ $40 is to const. him an H. M. and the residue 
towards H. M. of Rev. Ebenezer Hill, Senior 
j Pastor 4 
1 83-50 88 


from other individuals 


— [May. 


424 FUNDS. 

Northwood, cont. in the Soc. of Rev. Joe 14 46 | CENTRAL AMERICAN EDUCATION SOCIETY. 

Peterboro’, Lads. Kd. Soc. by Mrs, John Allison, Pres. 15 57 see Ain 

Paiasrovel bier ffilend to the Am. Bd. 800, 5 00 {Christian Zabriskie, Esq. N. Y. Tr.) ay, 

Portsmouth, Young Lads. Ed. Soc. by Miss Ann E, Huntsville, Al. Benev. Soc. 00 
40 00 | Morristown, N. J. Mrs. C. B. Arden 50, J, C. ; 


Ham, 'I'r. 
[The following by Samuel A. Gerould, Esq. Tr. Cheshire 
Co, Aux, Ed. Soc.} 


Alstead, Soc. of Rev. Darwin Adams 11 70 
Keene, ist Cong. Soc. a cont. 73 00 
Rindge, from a friend 1 00—85 70 
Hillsboro’ County, by Mr. A. Lawrence, Tr, the 
particulars to be giveu hereafter 235 84 
$653 96 


NORTH WESTERN BRANCH. 
[George H. Fish, Esq. Middlebury, Vt. Tr.] 


Na Lads. Ed, Soc. by Mrs, Elizabeth Prichard, a fe 
Tr 


Cornwall, do. do. by Mrs, Sarah Lane 13 91 
Chittenden, a donation 4 00 
Castleton, Cong. Soc. by T. W. Rice, Esq. 26 00 
Danville, Cong. Ch. by I. P. Dana, Esq. 40 37 
Essex, x donation 122 


Hardwick, Lads. and Gents, Ed, Sod. by I. P, Dana, 

Esq. 27 31 
Milton, a donation by Rev. Mr. Dougherty 5 00 
Morristown, in part to const, Rev. S. Robertson an 


H. M, by Dr. Wheeler 12 00 
Montpelier, Lads. Sewing Circle, being bal. of their 

pledge fora Temp. Schol. by C. W. Storrs, Esq. 

Tr. Washington Co. Aux. Ed. Soc. 85 00 


Moretown and Durbury Cong. Societies, by Mr. Storrs 6 00 


New Haven, Lads. Benev. Soc. by Mrs, Tripp 19 10 
Orwell, Cong. Ch. of which $11is to complete the H. M. 

of Rey. Henry Morris, by Dr. Bates 17 00 
Peacham, Cong. Soc. by I. P. Dana, Esq. 12 00 
Pittsford, do. by Mr. Leach 55 00 
Randolph, to complete H. M. of Rev. E. J. Boardman 8 00 
Rupert, Cong. Soc. by Mr. Wright 6 47 
St. Johnsbury, do. by I. P. Dana, Esq. 28 32 
Shoreham, do. 7 00 
West Rutland, do. by Rev. L. Tilden 13 00 

$396 70 
CONNECTICUT BRANCH. ~ 

{Eliphalet Terry, Esq. Hartford, Tr.] 2 
Bristol, coll. in Cong. Soc. by Rev, Mr. Parmelee 22 00 
Cornwall, Lads. Ed. Soc, in smal! neighborhood 8 00 
Canterbury, coll. by Rev. J. C. Warren 10 00 
Colchester, W. C. Soc. bal. of sub. by A. Olmsted 3 48 
Enfield, sundry individuals, by Mr. E. Parsons, 32 05 
Farmington, coll. by 8. Wadsworth 59 04 
Guilford, coll. in part 37 25 

Goshen, cont. thro’ S, Deming, Esq, Tr. Litchfield Co. 

Aux. Ed. Soc, 53 00 
Glastenbury, coll. in part Ist Sos, ; 91 13 
Hartford, colls. in the several congregations 966 50 

Lads, Aux, Ed. Soc. by Mrs. L. B. 
Porter, Tr. 235 45 
Collins’ Temp. Schol. by Dea. A. 
M. Collins 75 00—1,276 95 
Haddam, Cong. Soc. by Miss Eliza B. Pratt, 
Middletown 14 26 
Litchfield, cont. thro’S. Deming, Esq. Tr. Litchfield 
‘0. Ed. Soc. 56 00 
H. Murray, do. do. 3 00—59 00 
Middletown, U. H. coll. by Rev. W. W. Turner 22 1L 
Middletown, cont. in Rev. Mr. Crane's Soc. 55 23 
do. in Mr. McEwin’s Soc, 17 00—72 23 
Manchester, coll. 84 59 
New London, cont. in Ist Cong. Soc. by Rev. 

William P. Cleaveland, Jr. 23 73 
Norfolk, Mrs. Sarah Battelle, by Crocker & Brewster 5 00 
North Haven, donation by the Ch. thro’ H. White, 

Tr. N. Haven Co. Ed, Soc, 6 50 
Pomfret, cont. in 1st Soc. by Mr. Matthewson, thro’ 

r. William Hutchins, Tr, Windham Co, Ed. 
_ Soc. 57 08 
Plymouth, cont. in 1st Soc. 20 06 
Rey. E. Lyman 1 25 

Do. Hollow, cont. 17 55 

Do. Terryville, Eli Terry 15 00 

Do. lo. two Ladies 3 00—56 86 
Plainfield, cont. in Rev. Mr. Rockwell's Soc, 14 00 
Somers, coll. by Mr. E, Pease 17 75 
Salisbury, coll. in Cong. Suc, 80 00 

Mr. Lott Norton, to conet. himself a 
L. M. of Litchfield Co, Ed, Soc. 20 00 
Vernon, Mrs. Mary Kellogg, to const. herself a 

L. M. of Ct. Branch 30 00 
Washington, Lads, Ed. Soc, 12 00 
Woodstock, Soc. of Rev. Otis Rockwood 20 50 
od oye paym’t on Temp, Schol. by Rey. R. 3 

‘olton 00 
Warren, a cont. thro’ S. Demin; . Tre 13 00 
Wetherefield, cont, in Ist Soc. fs Bog 63 36 

Rev. Mr. Barrett 10 00—73 36 
$2,359 92 


B. 10 60 00 
Mr. Millet 5, J. H. 200 205 00—265 00 
Babylon, L. Island, Master E. B. Roberts 1, 
Friend 5 6 OU 
Cent. Pres. Ch. N. Y. City, Jacob Kershaw 35, 
Cont, 38 40 73 40 
Mon. Concert in Dec. 7 06, H. 
Miller 5 12 06 
William M. Halsted, Jr. 5, Mr. 
Quincy5 | 10 00 
Mr. Ensign 2, Miss Simonson 5 7 00 
Mr. Ferd 5, Misses Hamilton 3 8 00 
Mrs. Dennison 1, Mr. Weeden 1, 
Mr. Trott 5 4 7 00 
Mrs. Addison l, Geo. Iu, Storer, 5, 
Geo. Bacon 10 16 00—133 46 


Bleecker St. Ch. E. A. Russell 35, Mr. Talbot 
100, Friend 10 145 
Cont. 65 73, Dr. Albert Smith 3, 
J.P. Tappan 5 73:73 
B. Curtis 5, {Aspinwall 10,8. 8, 

Clapp 5 20 00 

R. Boorman 10, Mrs. Mann 1, 
James Roosevelt 100 111 00—349 73 

Duane St. Ch. G. G. Howland 25, David Lee 


25, Jno. Nicoll 2 52 00 
Dr. Pierson 10, John Wurts 10, 
G. B. & Son 20 40 00 
8. Stevens 10, M. Smith 10, 8. 
Grosvenor 5 — 25 00 
D.M. Demarest 5,B.Deming5 1000 
W.R. Gibson 5,1. M. Morgan 1, 
Mr. Ketchum 10 16 00 
Wn. M. Haleted 300, C. O. Hal- 
sted 200 500 00 
Joseph Otis 100, I. H. Sarpe 2, 
. L. Swan2d 122 00—765 00 
Mercer St. Ch. Cont, 177 25, Wm. Shaw 15, 
T. S. Nelson 10 202 25 
W. E. Shepherd 5, J. B. Jarvis . 
and wile 15 20 00—222 25 
Tabernacle Ch. ‘ 25 80 
Broome St. Ch. Mrs, E. Lockwood 3 00 
Murray St. Ch. 5 00 
First Free Ch. 17 25 
Seventh Pres. Ch. 100 00 
Allen St, Ch. R. T, Haines 3u0 00 
Brainerd Ch. © 11 00 
West Pres. Ch. G. M. Tracy 10, Cont. 139 25, 
and a breast’pin 149 25 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 1st Ch. D. Leavitt 75, T. 
Hale 3 78 00 
W.R. Wright 2, J. W. Spen- 
cer 3, J. Boynton & 10 00 
A. Weston 8 00—96 00 
Newark, N. J. Yo. Lads, in 2d Ch. 45 00 
Ist Ch. Cornelius Soc, 30 00—75 00 
Philadelphia Ed. Soc. 1,934 00 
Western Ed, Soc. Auburn, N, Y. 720 27 
Troy Ch. N. Y. 156 00 
Western Ed. Soc. Cincinnati, O. 1,329 00 
Mercersburg, Pa, Pres. Rauch, of Marshall 
College -* 10 00 
‘Village Ch. ¢8nt. 131 91—141 91 
West Tennessee Agency . 598 00 
Colchester, N. Y. Sarah Downs 10 00 
Utica Agency, N. Y. by J. W. Doolittle, Esq. 
Treasurer 569 00 
[The following by Rev. D. Clark, Jr. Ag. 
and Sec. of the Agency, viz. 
Oswego, Miss L. Park, in part for L. M. 20 00 
Ist Pres, Cong. 15 50 
2d do. do. 43 10 
Hannibal 14 00 
Fulton, 40 46, Mrs. P. Dutton, 5 06 45 52 
New Haven 29 58 
Mericovilie 10 79 - 
Mezicv 475 
Camden, 23 45, E. Leeworthy 10, Avails of 
gold ring 81 cts, ; 34 26 
Rome, \st Cong. Ch. 46 93, 2d Ch. 40 30 87 23 
Middlefield, Centre 20 25 
Westfield 10 20 
Worcester 6 00 
Fly and Oak Creek 6, Hartwick Sem. 10 25 16 25—926 43 
$8,189 35 


Whole amount received $17,851 37. 


Clothing received during the quarter ending 
April 11, 1838. 


Canterbury, N. H. Lads, Ed. Soc. by Rev. Mr. Patrick, 
1 shirt and 8 pr. socks. 

Leominster, Ms. Lads. Aux. Ed. Soc, by Miss Susan Lincoln, 
‘I'r., a bundle, valued at 4 67, 

Medfield, Ms, Lads. Ch. Soc. by Mre, 8S. F. Ellis, a bundle, 

/ valued at 11 83, 
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